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A Spring GrowL 

BY C. P. CRANCH. 

Would you thtnk It ? Spring has come. 
Winter's paid his passage home ; 
Paclced his ice-lM>x, gone half way 
To the Arctic Pole, they say. 
But I know the old ruffian still 
Skulks about from hill to hill, 
Where his freezing footsteps cliug. 
Though 'Us Spring. 

Heed not what the poets sing 
In their rhymes about the Spring; 
Spring was once a potent queen 
Robed in blossoms and in green. 
Tiiat, I think, was long ago ; 
la she buried in the snow, 
Deaf to all our caroling— 
Poor old Spring? 

Windows rattling in the night; 
Shutters that you thought were tight 
Blammhig back against the wall ; 
Ghosts of burglars in the hall ; 
Roaring winds and groaning trees ; 
Chimneys shuddering in the breeze ; 
Doleful damps in everything— 
Such is Spring. 

Sunshine trying hard awhile 
On the bare brown fields to smile ; 
Frozen ruts and slipiiery walks ; 
Gray old crops of last year's stalks ; 
Shivering hens and moping cows ; 
Curdled sap in leafless 1>oughs, 
Nipped by winter's icy sting- 
Such is Spring. 

Yet the other day I heard 
Something that I thought a bird. 
He was brave to come ho soon, 
But his pipes were out of tune ; 
And he chirped as if each note 
Came from flannels round his throat, 
And he had no heart to sing— 
Ah 1 po ir thing. 

If there comes a little thaw, 
Still the air is chill and raw. 
Here and there a patch of snow, 
Dirtier than the ground below, 
Di ibbles down a marshy flood ; 
Ankle-deep you stick in mutl 
In the meadows— while you sing, 
"This is Spring." 

Are there violets in the sod ? 
Crocuses beneath th.^ clod? 
When will Boreas give us peace? 
Or has Winter signed a lease 
Por another month of frost, 
Leaving Spring to pay the cottt? 
For it seems he still is king- 
Though 'tis Spring.- JnJependent. 
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Translated for Dwight's Journal of Music. 

Eobert Franz. 

BY FRAKZ LISZT. 

 * * Robert Frasz has not had to contend 
against a syatematic opposition, nn armed 
league of contemporary criticism ; yet criti- 
cism, as it seems to us, has failed to recognize 
the important position which he occupies in 
the development of modem music. Robert 
Franz is self-taught. As the founder of a new 
dynastic line of lyrical composers he is no one's 
heir, and the dethroner of no one. He discov- 
ered for himself an unknown planet, a stray 
isle on the wide ocean, and stepping on its 
shores with lyre in hand, he attuned a new 



song. His tender, far-reaching and euphoni- 
ous voice seized hold of you without wounding 
any one, and the crowd listened deeply touch- 
ed, w^ithout being conscious how unusual these 
tones, how strange this language was to them. 
Every Gennan musician knows the name of 
Robert Franz ; to all it has a sympathetic 
sound, without their having a distinct percep- 
tion of its noble significance ; just as in Schu- 
bert's lifetime few anticipated how high pos- 
terity would place him. Franz writes songs 
{Lieder)^ as Schubert did ; but he differs from 
him so essentially that under his pen the Lied 
has entered upon a new stadium ; he will build 
up a school and find imitators, if he has not 
already found them, as Franz Schubert did. 

The TAed^ poetically as well as musically, is 
an exclusive product of the German Muse: just 
as the words Sehruuclit* and Oemuthi, which in- 
dicate its province and compose its Wtal mar- 
row, belong only to the German language and 
are untranslateable. Not that other nations 
have not possessed lyric songs ; but they have 
nothing of the characterof the Lied. In France 
the rojnance^ and especially the chansofi, is a pro- 
duct necessarily provided with some sort of pi- 
quant seasoning ; cheerful or melancholy, these 
are always tempered with esprit^ and never 
strive to correspond to some mood of mind 
through a certain assonance of ideas, through a 
certain diapason of feeling, through a sort of 
poetic tonality. In Italy, the Canzonets, Bar- 
caroles, &c., like the operatic Cavatinas, are 
pervaded by a warmth of passion, which af- 
fords no room to passive, dreamy musing, at 
all events admits of no delivery from scenic 
background, no abstraction of oneself from 
every object of passion. In some Sclavonic 
countries we find something more nearly rela- 
ted to the German Lied^ but confined mostly to 
the rhythmical dance form. In Great Britain, 
Moore's Irish Melodies have called forth no 
musical interpretations of any marked original- 
ity, aud the national tunes, which might be 
suited to them, belong, through the remote 
period of their origin, to another category of 
of songs. The Volkdieder (people's songs) bear 
this name neither as having been composed by 
any one and every one (for certainly every 
Volkdied sprang from an individual poet,) nor 
as having been sung by everybody, (for eommis 
toyageun and hand-organs cannot transform an 
opera aria into a VoVcslied) — but because they 
were made by unlearned and unpractised peo- 
ple, simply following the inspiration of their 
feeling, and not animated by an impulse to in- 
crease their power, to penetrate the mysteries 
of Art ; not anxious to become artists, but con- 
tent to be natural poets and to see their little 
works in verse and song live on in simple 
hearts, which beat to them as freshly or with 

* Sehnsucht: Longing, ardent desire, aspiration.^ 
AdUr*$ Dictionary, 



tGemueth: Mir 



oul, heart; disposition, nature.— 



as much quivering anguish as their own. The 
music of the people is pervaded by the breath 
of an altogether peculiar nnitcte^ which, like 
that of childhood, even in its helplessness at- 
tractive, and in its aspiration sometimes reach- 
ing the sublime, is inimitable, because nothing 
can chase away the shadow which the knowl- 
edge of good and evil casts upon our soul, rob- 
bing us forever of the grace and beauty of un- 
consciousness. The artist, when he has once 
tasted of knowledge, strives not for the mere 
outpouring of a feeling, but selects a form and 
is not satisfied with any one which he may 
catch instinctively ; he who loves Art for Art's 
sake can no longer claim to be a member in the 
group of those unconsciously admitted into the 
service of the Muses, who for the most part 
would lack the capacity to become deeply ini- 
tiated adepts. This is not saying that the con- 
scious artist earns his knowledge by the sacri- 
fice of every kind of naivete. There is another 
kind, which is the portion of great and beauti- 
ful souls, and remains true to many an one 
through all his life. We meet it in heroes as 
in men of learning. If the *^sapid" naitete^ as 
Montaigne called it, is undermined and crowd- 
ed out by reflection, it is often in the lyric poet 
replaced by a second naitete^ which, if less en- 
chanting by its spontaneity, less piquant in its 
expression and surprising in its turns, often 
works upon us so much tlie more touchingly 
and deeply. This Ttaitete Robert Franz pos- 
sesses in the highest degree, and therein is he 
especially distinguished from Franz Schubert. 

Schubert's imagination was of an excited and 
impassioned order ; impassioned to such a de- 
gree, that it wholly put aside certain faculties 
whose development might have been easy to it. 
A long-breathed labor was a hard thing to him, 
since he did not reach the point of concentra- 
ting his fire, of economizing his forces. His 
dramatizing inspiintion sought, so to say, to 
make a scene of every subject ; but he crowd- 
ed it into a single scene, and thereby the Lied 
remained with him a Lied in so far as it did not 
simply strive to describe an action ; this dra- 
matic Ujrist w^as content with lending the form 
of a scene to a purely subjective impression, 
and so did he not leave the natural element of 
the Lied^ which embraces the portrayal of cer- 
*tain moods of mind and seeks to give to its 
dreams not so much shape as groundwork. 
Franz, on the contrary, is so far from being dra- 
matically constituted, that he never once re- 
quires a scene. He is preeminently a psychical 
colorist, and, as with certain painters, the con- 
tour for him is only a necessity to which he 
yields as little as possible. In a few, but all 
the more correct and well-marked lines he in- 
dicates the situation and the landscape, and he 
succeeds in his limitation all the more admira- 
bly in accentuating this part of the picture. 
The greater the poverty of room which he al- 
lows himself on this side, the more earnestly 
he strives to invent the lines which, although 
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moderately and simply, shall suffice to charac- 
terize his object. In his pictares the atmos- 
phere is the essential thing ; he seems to forget 
the earth in his attempt to describe the sky, its 
color, its clouds, its transparency, its enticing 
and mysterious infinity. With him speaks, in 
the noblest language of Art, the clear, intelli- 
gible echo of the feeling which has moved him. 
Here or there a grief, a joy has touched his 
soul ; this he imparts to us, but lays paramount 
stress upon making us companions of his feel- 
ings, upon drawing us with him into the sweet 
or bitter satiety of an emotion, into his waver- 
ing and floating between ecstacy and anguish. 
To this end he does not, like Schubert, get the 
mastery of our imagination ; he does not seek 
to rivet by the frame-work, by the pictorial en- 
vironment, to thrill us by a stirring spectacle, 
by the nervous excitement of a painful impres- 
sion, to overpower us by his irresistible pathos. 
He only sketches his contours with precise 
strokes, to draw us at once gently into the 
magic circle of his emotion, and drop by drop 
impart to us the burning charm of his impres- 
sions, until we have drained the cup with him. 
His songs are mostly moods, self-absorbed, 
and seldom striving dramatically beyond them- 
selves ; his lyrical quality has much of the sen- 
sibility peculiar to feminine feeling. Any- 
thing like Schubert's Zuleika, or Trockne Blu- 
men^ we scarcely meet with in Franz. This ex- 
clusiveness of his mode of feeling naturally in- 
fluenced his treatment and even selection of the 
texts to which he composed. A certain sensi- 
tive-plant delicacy of his musical feeling, 
shrinking from outward contact, necessarily 
made him ahy of treating objects too boldly 

drawn Thus it may happen that his 

tone-poems often pass 'by ears uneducated leav- 
ing no trace, while upon the appreciative heart 
and thought, able to feel and understand their 
sense, they imprint themselves all the more 
deeply. This sense is frequently a very com- 
plex once, since Franz particularly deals with 
poetic moods which conceal in themselves a 
contradiction between feeling and situation. 
In his numerous productions in this direction 
of feeling we find that vague, half-hinted, half- 
divined somewhat, glimmering through the 
whole, which corresponja <;uiQpletely with the 
partiality for fine nitanees, without the need of 
crying colors to excite sensation. If we chance 
many a time with him upon a song intended to 
express a whole, predominating, undivided 
feeling, it involuntarily seems to us shaded by 
some other tone ; with the joy there mingles a 
breath of despondency, and sorrow is trans- 
formed almost before our eyes into a blissful 
self-forgetfulness. Tragical themes predomi- 
nate ; naive ones may come next in number; 
then follow the narrative and descriptive epic ; 
humoristic, comic ones are found only in sin- 
gle instances. Since every feeling which goes 
very deep is in a certain manner a religious act, 
his tendency on this side has given rise to a 
number of songs, which coincide with the 
church types, and adopt the forms which it had 
been usual before him to apply only in the se- 
vere style. 

If we consider Franz in his relation to the 
poets from whom he principally takes his texts, 
we see him in regard to Heine emphasizing 
only the better side of that divided nature. We 



see his songs accepted in full faith. ^To the 
pure all things are pure." That is capitally 
proved hero in regard to Heine. Other com- 
posers have for the most part seized upon his 
lyric-epic poems ; Franz adheres to the lyric, or 
wins a lyric matter from the epic (as in Dureh 
den Wald ini MonderucJieim, Op. 8 ; ChUtU Unr- 
oU, Op. 38 ; FruUingtffekr [Adonis], Op. 39). 
He is most felicitous in rendering the pantheis- 
tic, religious moments of Heine's view^s of the 
world, the soul in its movement toward the 
universe, reaching forth beyond itself, or if you 
will, dissolving into the infinite, (for instance, 
A\u den Himmelaatiffen droben^ Op. 5, — Wie de$ 
Mondes Abbild zUtert. — An die hlaue llimmeli- 
decke^ Op. 0), &c. For the rest he is less suc- 
cessful in Heine's toyings with the Spring, than 
in the pieces which represent more earnest con- 
fiicts. Here the conflict is not, as with others, 
roughly reproduced in its single moments, in 
its contradictions, nor drawn into the dramatic 
present, but only mirrored in its result, in a con- 
cluding and therefore reconciling mood ; it is 
not boldly announced, but only hinted in the 
music ; this covers it with full, warm sensibil- 
ity, and so smooths out the rough places of the 
poet. Only seldom docs the result, rudely 
drawn and as it w^ere corporeally defined by the 
poet, obtrude into the encompassing world of 
feeling, (e. g. VerfehUe Liebe^ rer/ehltes LAen, 
Op. 20). The coquetry and tragical refinement 
of many of Heine's songs go unrepresented. To 
those points of his, which ironically raise a 
question where you look for a conclusion, 
Franz has only resorted in some cases wh ch 
admitted of a graceful turn, (as, Im Hhein^ im 
heUigen Strome^ Op. 18.) 

With Eichendorff, who is always overdoing 
the Romantic in his lovely forms, who revels 
more in pictures than in feeling, who courts lux- 
ury with his little outfit of romance, Franz's con- 
ception seeks foritself a firm basis in the medium 
of music. Schumann is wont to reproduce you 
the evanescent element of this poet, the part 
that melts away in air. Franz on the contrary 
inclines more to a realistic manner of conceiv- 
ing him. By fresh rhythms, clearly determin- 
ed forms, he holds the poet, who continually 
tends to soar in air, fast to the earth, (as in Am 
mmmeUgrwnd sehieisen w luftti/f die Stern\ Op. 
8 ; Somanxej Op. 35). Where the latter is con- 
tent to serve mere feeling, the composer fol- 
lows him quite unconditionally, (as in Gute 
Naehty Op. 5), without ever sacrificing his own 
independence to the phrase. The contradictions 
in which Lenau moves, do not admit of the 
same covering up as Heine's. These are more 
reflective, those are of native growth, given 
with the poet's own individuality, who is al- 
ways followed by a dark and spectral shadow. 
You feel this in the poems, and are pained by 
the formlessness; in the music this mysterious 
element gains firm and lovely forms. Franz 
finds a reconciling expression in the greater mel- 
odic independence of his accompaniment, which 
has pregnant motives of its own ; his music 
looks that spectre in the eye more firmly than 
the poet could, and dissolves the disturbing 
spell, which weighed upon the author, in artis- 
tic form, (as in Sehilflieder, Op. 2). Even where 
the poet moves more freely, where he takes a 
deeper breath (as in StiUe Sieherheitj Op. 10, 
FriMingmedrange, Op. 7), the composer does 



not lose sight of Lenau's constrained style, but 
rather adheres constantly to its peculiarity. 

In Robert Bums's nature Franz is attracted 
only by the kindred side. His realistic down- 
rightncss is quite inaccessible to Franz ; on the 
contrary he finds in his verses what the German 
lyrics, never quite free from reflection, do not 
furnish so pure and original: nairete^ direct- 
ness of feeling, rising from the simplest ele- 
ments to perfect pathos. Bums supplied the 
place to him, in the commencement of his pro- 
ductive career, of that which he afterwards 
found in the German VoUtdied (for instance, 
Ihr Avge, Op. 1). The comparison is quite in- 
teresting. It shows that Bums, an artist by 
nature, organizes his material, goes l>eyond the 
vague naive and gets at pointed forms, whereas 
the Volkdied contents itself with vague hints 
and ejaculations. 

Osterwald is a poet of a kindred spirit with 
Robert Franz, in that he is thoroughly youth- 
ful. His Reisdieder {Vom Berge, Op. 9) and his 
happy sounds of Nature (UMeonsty Op. 10) are 
most successfully reproduced by Franz. The 
former are with few exceptions the only ones, 
in which feminine conception, feminine feel- 
ing do not form the kernel of the movement. 

Goethe's poems are comparatively little 
represented among the songs which Franz has 
set to music : besides one Goethe set (Op. 83), 
we find only a few single specimens. But in 
these compositions it is not difficult to see how 
surely the relations between musician and poet 
are carried through. Franz has known how to 
reproduce very characteristically the fine re- 
serve of Goethe's manner, the moderation and 
obligingness of his aristocratic nature ; and 
thereby he emphasizes a side of the poet, 
which is peculiar to him before all others. 

Franz is a model in the tmly chaste, inward- 
ly cherishing acceptance of the poetic word to 
the musical heart. Never does his musical re- 
production breathe the slightest breath of any 
perversion of the poetic object to a preconceived 
musical purpose. Even where some single 
song of his might seem to us more perfect in 
its form than warmly felt, we shall still feel 
ourselves touched and satisfied by the spiritual 
warmth of his relation to the poet. Contrast- 
ed with the frequent mistakes of composers in 
the treatment of poetic texts, from wilful hu- 
mors full of tact, and therefore almost justified 
apparently, to actual rude perversions of the 
poet, the tender conscientiousness, with which 
Franz goes to work, must be particularly noted, 
and, in view of the breadth, consistency and 
unity of his lyrical creation, be held up as a 
pattern. 

This tmly feminine reception of the poetic 
product therefore determines and conditions 
the artistic means of .his mode of writing, his 
attitude and whole relation to the poet. The 
musical kernel of each song is altogether sim- 
ple : a harmonic, thematic or declamatory 
turn or phrase commonly controls its whole 
course. This is always of great elasticity, so 
that he makes it serviceable for the most vari- 
ous shades of feeling. The modulation, far 
more than the melody, determines the develop- 
ment of the feeling. With all his simplicity 
of fundamental modulations — they seldom ex- 
tend beyond the next related keys — ^his secon- 
dary modulations offer a continual vitality, they 
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gleam and gliBten on all sides, as if they would 
fain penetrate into the minutest and most se- 
cret folds of feeling : they are the true inter- 
preters of the words. While the harmonic web 
seeks to sketch the situation of the mood, the 
melody strives to reproduce the mood itself. 
This is commonly built upon a declamatory 
basis, and grows to cantilena only where the 
feeling should appear more concentrated and 
intense. The word is merged in the tone, 
forms in a certain sense the skeleton, about 
which the sound clings as flesh. 

In unitary development, plastic-moulding 
and rounding off of form, Franz follows the 
poet with the finest accuracy. Seldom, unless 
the poet begins at once with the full outburst 
of feeling, does he obtrude upon us at the out- 
set the prepared and pregnant melody, whose 
too prominent passion might disturb our quiet 
compreheosion of the word: only with the 
warmth of the poetical expression does that of 
the musical begin to rise ; and the melody, 
often so modest and almost imperceptible at 
first, attains at the right time to a significance, 
which casts a retrospective light upon that shy 
and splendorless beginning. In this organic 
springing of his song-flowers out of the poetic 
text, it is clear that upon closer acquaintance 
we shall find the obvious justification of the 
details, of the indispensable elements of com- 
pleteness. Choice of key, time, rhythm, the 
form of accompaniment, the conduct of the 
voice both in its homophonic and polyphonic 
aspect, will never appear accidental, arbitrary ; 
we shall see the inward necessity of all these 
co-working means as conditioned by the end 
and for the most part corresponding to it. Al- 
ways an intelligent study of the poet decides 
the structure of the periods, the question 
whether self-repeating strophes, or strophe and 
antistrophe, or the accession of a new phrase is 
tfest a.dapted to the progress and turns of the 
poem; and the liquid metal of the pre-post-and 
iater-ludes fills up the depressions and protu- 
berances of the mould so that no gap, no rent, 
no split may mar the beautiful rounding of the 
whole. Especially peculiar to Franz are his in- 
exhaustible resources for avoiding the closing 
cadence in the voice part, and crowding the 
conclusion into an echoing confirmation by the 
accompaniment. 

(To be OootlDii«d.) 
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The Song of the Soprana 

[From the N. Y. Weeklv Beview.] 

I. 

I*ro a thousaDd dollar soprano 1 
That's my lowest possible rate. 

Who'll have me ? High church or low, 
Speak quick or you'll be too late. 

n. 

An np-town church I prefer, 
With a fashionable congregation. 

But indeed, I will not demur 
At aught that befits my station. 

UL 

Yet its natural that my choice 

Is to be on an avenue ; 
Fifth or Madison suits my voice, 

I assure you its strictly true. 

IV. 

A tenor rd recommend ; 

He sings opera duets with me. 
A basso too I coiUd send 

Who will take a low salary. 



V. 

I must have all the solos, of course. 

Must select the contralto too; 
For if she have too much force 

Of voice, she will never do. 

VI. 

And I'd also prefer to select 
The organist— one who'd owe 

To me his place. He'd expect 
To pUy as I told him to.— 

vn. 

At the services I must sing 

Music to make one dance, 
Uoyd, Lambilotte, that sort of thing; 

I detest those stupid old chants. 

vm. 

Each Te Deum must contain 

Two solos for me to do, 
Or else I must sing my own 

And the tenor solo too. 



For the sermon I cannot wait. 

Unless in the offertory 
Another solo be mine, 

To sing to my praise and glory. 

X. 

Of course, I cannot attend 

The church on a rainy day. 
Nor can I a substitute send 

In the summer when I'm away. 

XI. 

WhtB to Euroi>e I want to go. 
The vestry, if in its senses. 

Must agree that I may do so. 
And promptly defray my expenses. 

xn. 

I'm a thousand dollar soprano! 

Engage me without further trouble ; 
For if you delay much longer 

I'll certainly charge you double. 



▼. F. ▼. 



The Voice and How to Uie it 

BT W. B. DAiriKLL. 
VIII. 

Pupil. — ^I have heard soprano sineers use a char- 
acter of tone in the upper part of the voice, which 
seemed to me at variance with the true delivery of 
which you have spoken. It was a harsh, shrill tone, 
which would not blend with other voices. Where 
was the fault ? 

J/r] D. Many singers have but an indefinite 
idea of tone, 'i iieir endeavor is to sing as hifi:h as 
possible, without considering that the voice should 
oe a unit. The aim being merely to gain high 
notes, they think that any means employed to reach 
them must be proper. That they are wrong in that 
assumption, need hardly be said. To begin at the 
root of the matter, no singer should endeavor to 
distort the voice from wliat it is intended to be. In 
other words, no contralto voice should be made into 
a 80 >rano. No tenor should strive to cultivate his 
voic i into a bass, nor should the reverse take place. 
The voices in this country are mostly baritone and 
mezio soprano, but few genuine basses or high ten- 
ors, contraltos or pure sopranos being fouifd. Now 
it is the size of the larynx, regulating the size and 
quality of the tone, that determines the character 
of theVoice ; from which you may see that the mere 
singing of high or low tones has nothing to do with 
the que9^ion. Many pure sopranos cannot sing as 
high 08 maiy contraltos ; many pure tenors can- 
not sing as hirh as many robust or baritone 
tenors ; but the mfference shows in sustaining tone. 
The 801 r ino can sing for a longer time at a higher 
pitch tt ai the contralto. The pure tenor will be in 
nis elen ent on higher tones than the robust tenor 
can susti i \, Now it is a curious fact that we usual- 
ly prefer to do that for which we are lf>»«t fitted. 
The actor believes himself an admirable .gedian, 
while his friends know him to excel in comedy ; but 
as in the majority of cases he considers himself the 
better judge, a good comedian is lost and a pobr 
tragedian occupies the place. Many are the in- 
stanees of this. The great comedian, Henry J. 
Finn, whose wit and humor delighted the old Trem- 
ont Theatre audiences, came to .this country as an 
"eminent tragedian'* and made a Cailnre. Many 
mistake their callings. What wonder is it, then, 



that singers should be troubled in the eame way ? 
Oftentimes 80)irano8 wish to "learn to sing alto," 
while contraltos emulate the sopranos. Baritones 
desire to be regarded either a^ basses or tenors, and 
in part-singing it is really amusing to see the diffi- 
culty there is in getting Ist basses, and 2nd tenorp. 
All want to be in the prominent parts. As Sir Ar- 
thur Helps has it, — "No one sees the boauty of be- 
ing second.'* And yet these middle parts are the 
most difficult to sing, and are reall}- the most credi- 
table to do ; but they are not showy. Now it fre- 
quentlv pccurs that mezzo sopranos wish to be re- 
garded as high sopranos, and think that all they 
need do is to sing high notes. In order to gain 
them, they will flatten the mouth, curl back the 
tongue and produce the note as well as possible. 
Now it is evident that distortion of the vocal or- 
gans, or of the organs of articulation, must result in 
distortion of the tone ; therefore if a sound akin to 
that of a car-whistle result, it need not be wondered 
at. No, method must be employed throughout. 
Let the mouth retain the same position for upper 
tones as for lower. Let the corners of the mouth 
not be drawn back, but remain in natural position. 
Let the tongue retain ita place with the tip resting 
against the oack of the lower teeth, and for the 
vowel sounds A and E with the middle or fleshy 
part firmly against the upper molars. Is this last 
position unnatural ? Say the words day, ray, me, 
thee, or any others having the same vowel termi- 
nals, and notice where your tongue is left. Tou 
will find the position described correctly, I think. 
Very well, if that is the proper position for one 
part of the voice, it is proper for all parts. Let that 
be distinctly understood. 

PvpU. Do you mean just what you say ? Shall 
the mouth open no wider for a high tone than for a 
low one ? AH the singers that I have heard open 
it more and more as tney ascend, and I really do 
not see how they could do otherwise. 

Mr, D. I gprant that such is usually the case, but 
I adhere to my statement Many will differ from 
me, I know, but I am convinced that by following 
the above plan, more musical and less screaming 
sounds would be heard. But understand me, the 
mouth should be opened for all singing rather more 
than is common. My rule is the width of the first 
and second fingers placed together, or about an inch 
and a half. The mouth is often kept closed too 
much, and the result is that a great deal of tone is 
lost. Whenever j:ou are at a loss regarding the 
voice, think how tone is produced in any wind in- 
strument. The cases are parallel. The instrument 
must have a free passage for the tone, and the same 
passage answers for high and low tones. The tone 
is produced by vibrating a longer or shorter column 
of air. In the voice it is by vibrating with greater 
or less rapidity the vocal chord ; but the position of 
the organs should remain the same. 

Pupil. I should be glad if your remedy would 
prove successful, for the cnr-whistle tone, in the up- 
per part ofthe voice, is fully as disain'eeable as the 
man-nish tone in the lower part. I think they would 
go well together. 

Mr. D. They usually do. Singers often think 
both very nice. Then again, many think merely of 
cultivating the flexibility of the voice, rather than 
the tone, and scit is« crmmon thing to hear young 
ladies execute (>») an air with variations, who have 
wholly erroneous ideas of nnging. Singing is not 
merely getting over a certain number of notes in a 
given time. A' flute can do that ; but the singer 
should use vocalization as merelv subordinate to 
singing. In what did Nilsson achieve her greatest 
triumphs ? In florid music ? No, but in the **01d 
folks at home," and "Last Rose of Summer,** songs 
which needed not the vocalist, but the singer. Let 
us make a distinction. One may be a singer and 
vocalize poorlv, and a vocalist but no singer. Let 
us be singers nrst, vocalists afterward. 

IX. 

Pupil. I have noticed in singers, at times, a cer- 
tain disagreeable coughing sound, in connection 
with the forcible emission of tones. On inquiring 
why it was used, I have been told that it was tha 
stroke of the glottis, and a necessary action for de- 
livery of strong tones. Is it so ? 

Mr. D. Instead of replying directly to your qnea- 
tion, let me place this matter so that the answer 
will suggest itself logically. The organs of sound 
can be brought for our uUin comprehension into a 
small space. The windpipe (trachea) conducts air 
from the lungs, as the nose of the bellows conducts 
air from the bellows-bag. Now on the top %f the 
windpipe is placed the instrument (lar3*nx) Cnr pro- 
ducing sound. It consists of a muscular tissae, en- 
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closcd'in a box of bone, and divided in the middle. 
Through the opening formed by this division 
(glottis), the air passes without producing sound, 
while the ordinary process of breathing is carried 
on ; but when we desire to produce a sound, we con- 
tract, or tighten the sides a little, that vibration 
may become po*«ible ; for it is evident in tlie case of 
a violin string, that no vibration can take place 
while it is loose, and the same principle holds good 
here. Now there is a moment of time when vibra- 
tion commences, and the couim ;ncement is the true 
stroke of the glottis. Now let us find what you re- 
fer to. The air passes upward into a part of the 
throat where it is modified and controlled (pharynx), 
and then through the mouth and nose, into the out- 
er air. When the lungs are to be supplied, air is 
drawn in the opposite direction. But the mouth is 
used also for the purpose of suppU'ing the stomach 
with nutriment. Kow the fooa has a passage of its 
own to the stomach ; but to ]irevqnt it from taking a 
wrong direction and going into the windpipe, the 
upper side of this organ of sound (larynx) is sup- 
plied with a yalve or lid (epiglottis), which closes 
the passage whenever any substance comes near 
which would be troublesome. Of course the closing 
of this valve prevents air from passing, and of course, 
if it be made to resist pressure, and then suddenl}' 
open, the effect will be that which we call coughing. 
Now instead of coughing, produce a tone after the 
same manner, and you have what many think is the 
stroke of the glottis. It is not. It may be termed 
with reason the stroke of the epiglottis if you like, 
but the stroke of the glottis is simply the commenc- 
ing of the muscle to vibrate. 

Pupil. But how is a tone at a distance to be 
taken surely, without this action ? 

Mr. D. How does this action assist the proper 
placing of the tone? Are you anj' more sure of 
striking a given tone by expelling it as a bullet from 
a gun, than by taking'^it without that action? I 
understand your meaning, perfectly, but do not 
think the reasoning good. The singer should be 
able to strike any tone nnthin his or her range with- 
out feeling oblig*^d to impel it with force. A large 
proportion of singers have a trick of feeling for their 
notes, or in other words, of beginning a high tone, 
especiall}', several notes below where thej- ought 
and then gliding up to pitch. I denominate this ac- 
tion "scooping," as I know no other word which fits 
as well. It is, of course, highly improper. It will 
be found to a great extent in the sentimental sing- 
ing so greatly admired by many. This sentimental 
sweetness is just suited to this drawling, scooping 
character. Many have an idea that the scoop or 
drawl is the same thing as the portamento, which 
is a mistake. The portamento is a grace, used with 
intention ; but the other is a fault, and used without 
intention. No, do what you aim to do. If you are 
to sing high G, sing that and nothing else, "but do 
not strike a lower tone to begin with. 

Pupil, All very well to say do not commit the 
fault, but how shall it be avoided ? 

Mr. I). One way is to rec<^nize the existence of 
the consonant as well as the vowel. Now the con- 
sonants are nearly all of a percussion character, or 
rather they are the means by which air is held 
back in the mouth, and then driven out quickly. 
They should be formed in a d6«j|ia|^manner and on 

not^^Hik 



no account slis:hted. I do 



they always 



have justice done them. 

Pupil. You liave spoken of sentimental sweet- 
ness, in rather a slurring tone. Yet the people will 
generally prefer that to what you would term strong- 
er singing. Why not give them what they want ? 

Mr. D. By all means. A child is fond of honey. 
Let him have all he wants, and I am greatly mista- 
ken if he does not complain of a severe stomach ache 
as a consequence. Nambj'-pamby, or sickly senti- 
mental singing, will produce a similar effect t think ; 
so the matter regulates itself. It is not well to have 
too much of anything. But what I was especially 
aiming at was the improper use of the slur. Too 
much singing is spoiled by it. It is to be hoped 
that the day may come when it will be done away 
with. 

Pupil. When the slur will be done away with ? 
It is useful sometimes, is it not ? 

Mr. D. Not the slur, but the improper use of it. 
The slur is very necessary at times. It is much 
abused however. In fact all the graces of singing 
are abused by being rendered commonplace. But 
I will not go further in that direction now. There 
is much to be said regarding taste in singing, and 
when that subject is entered upon, opinions may 
widely differ. — Woreetttr Palladium. 
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Rubinstein and his "Ocean" Symphony in 

New York. 

[For the Tribune, April 1.] 

The performance of Rubinstein's "Ocean" sym- 
phony last night, by the Thomas orchestra under 
Rubinstein's own direction, was an event of phenom- 
enal interest in musical circles, and though it did 
not attract such an overpowering audience as we 
should naturally have expected to see, it drew to- 
gether a somewhat remarkable assemblage of artists 
and connoisseurs, among whom were probably 
nearly all the prominent professional musicians in 
the city. We may say at once that the brightest 
anticipations were more than satisfied. The execu- 
tion of the symphony was as grand a piece of work 
as we have ever heard from any orchestra, and we 
cannot imagine any particular in which it could 
have been better ; while under the magnetic influ- 
ence of the composer the work itself developed 
strength, variety, and beauty far greater than we 
had previously found in it. The truth is, however, 
that the "Oceaa"' symphony has never before been 
played here in full. It was first introduced to New 
York by the Philharmonic Society two j'ears ago, 
as a composition in four movements. It now has 
six, the allegro eonfuoeo and adaqio which stand as 
numbers three and four having been added by Ru- 
binstein as after-thoughts, an3 the performance of 
the work in its present form fills a j^ood hour. Yet 
it certainly is not too long — at any rate when played 
as it was last night — and there can be no question 
that it has been greatly enriched, and even improved 
in structure, by the additions. It does not belong 
to the class of compositions known as Programme 
Music. It has no trivial imitations of the sounds 
of the sea, roar of the angry waves, whistling of 
the winds, or dashing of the surf. There is not 
even a representation of a storm, or of what Mr. 
Moddle called the tempestuous howling of the sail- 
ors. But just as Beethoven called to our minds the 
music of pastoral life, and Schumann, in that beau- 
tiful "Cologne" symphony which we heard a few 
weeks ago, suggested the bright and changing seen 
ery of the Rhine, so Rubinstein conveys in the 
broad passages of this superb work the illimitable 
expanse and depth of the sea, the irresistible force 
of the elements, the immensity of God's most fear- 
ful creation, and the terrors of the tempest alternat- 
ing with the melody of splashing waters. It is not 
such a grandiose and overstrained composition as 
Liszt would have written on the same subject. It 
is, on the contrary, clearly classical in form and for 
the most part subdued in expression ; the modula- 
tions are rarely extravagant ; the thought is always 
distinct, and the utterance of it as direct as possi- 
ble; and every movement abounds in exquisite mel- 
odies. The new allegro eonfuoeo is the nearest ap- 
proach to the grotesque which the symphony affords, 
but even this does not pass the bounds of the legiti- 
mate. The new adagio is one of the most graceful 
and spontaneous raovementa in the whole work, and 
like the second movement {andante aitsai) and p»rt 
of the first (allegro maealo9o), breathes the very' soul 
of tenderness. The ncherzn has long been popular. 
The j(nai« leads up to a magnificent climax in Lu- 
ther's choral, gradually introduced with many in- 
genious progressions and scored with surprising 
richness — anyronin recognition of the Almighty, 
who holds the sea in the hollow of his hand. 

To hear these splendid conceptions interpreted 
by Mr. Thomas's players guided by Rubinstein's 
own baton was an experience long to Se remembered. 
For Rubinstein is hardly less eminent as a conduc- 
tor than he is as an executant. There is abundance 
of neivous energy in his motions, but no extrava- 
gance, lie never looks at the score — at least in 
leading his own symphony — and he puts the desk 
away at one side. Standing in an attitude of com- 
mand before his men, he guides them with quick 
but not at all ungraceful gestures, using both hands, 
and conveying unmistakable signals with the eye 
and the head. He knows exactly what every sepa- 
rate instrnment has to do, and he never fails to 
bring each one in at the right instant. He trusts 
nothing to the memory, the judgment, or the study 
of the players. Eccentricities of tempo, shades of 
expression, all the delicate nuanem which are no 
abundant in this symphony — ^he marks them all. 
With one hand he seems to draw a plaintive phrase 
from the distant reeds, while with a turn of the 
other, accompanied by a curious bending and sway- 
ing of the body, he gets a quick sweeping passage 
<mt of the violoncelli at his feet. It is curious, in- 
deed, to notice how he indicates an emphasized 
phrase for the strings by the precise motion of the 
wrist which he wants his players to imitate. But 



these things are only the technical peculiarities of 
his conducting. The secret of it is not in them, but 
in the magnetic power of the man — a ]>ower which 
cannot be explained, cannot he described, can only 
be felt. 

We can hardly overstate the enthusiasm of the 
aiulienee. It broke out after each movement of the 
symphony ; it was retlonbled after the aeherzo; it 
was qumlriTpIed at the end, when Rubinstein was 
recalled again and again. Mr. Wieniawski also re- 
ceived a cordial welcome. He pfayed the Bach 
"Chaconne" magnificently, and afterwards his 
"Faust" fantasia, apologizing in good Knglish for 
the loss of some ef his music-, which obligra him to 
substitute the "Faust" for a fant4i8ia on "Othello"* 
announced on the programme. The orchestra played 
several pieces under Mr. Thomas, incloding Cher- 
iibini's checrfiil "Anacreon" overture, and the 
"Menuet des Follets" and "Ballet des Sylphea" from 
the "Damnatitm de Faust** of Berlioz," and played 
them of course admirably. 



The Late John Lodge EUerton. 

This admirable English amateur — or rather pro- 
fgssor of music, for he was more of a mnsician than 
many who make music their exclusive study — was 
born in the early part of the present century. Mr. 
Ellerton Was educated at Rugby, when Dr. Woolls 
was head master. He had already aUatned consid- 
er able efficiency as a performer on the pianoforte. 
He composed, while at school, several pieces, vocal 
and instrumental, but none of them were committed 
to the press. In 1828 he took his dc^ee asM. A. 
at Brasenose Collie, Oxon. During his residence 
at the Universitj'', a set of quadrilles and two or 
three songs were* published, and obtained for him a 
reputation which extended far beyond the academi- 
cal limits within which he was recognized, as an 
amateur musician, foremost among his contempora- 
ries. On the completion of his coll^ate career. 
Mr. Ellerton visited Italy, where he resided for two 
years, chiefly at Rome. Here he studied counter- 
point under the most famous masters of the period. 

From 1828, up to the time of his decease, Mr. El- 
lerton was an assiduous student and prolific worker 
in his art, to which he contributed in every style 
and every department of composition. Songs, sacred 
and secular; stringed quintets and quartets; sym- 
phonies ; operas. Italian, German and French ; an 
oratorio— Airar/tAe Loti ; a Stabat Afaler (published 
at Brussels in December, 1872); Masses, Motets and 
Sanctuses; besides many Eni^lish Anthems and 
Hymns. Thorough musical scholarship, with melody 
the most graceful, varied and pathetic, characterize 
thepe various essays ; and of Mr. Ellerton, as a com- 
poser, it may be said with truth : — 

"Nullum sc ibendl genus non tetigit; 
Nullum quod tetigit non omavit. 

Among the distinguished amateurs with whom he 
wa.s associated, artistically, and with whom he lived 
on terms of personal friendship were — the late Lord 
Westmoreland, Sir John Rogers, Lord Saltoan, Sir 
Andrew Barnard, <bc. ; among professors with whom 
he was no less intimate were — Mr. W. Knyvett, Sir 
Henry Bishop, Mr. Tom Cooke. Herr Wagner, Mr. 
Henry Blagrove, and many others of boUi cla sse s 
and various nationalities — of recent years more 
especially German}^ and Belgium. 

Mr. Ellerton died almost suddenly. On the 81st 
of December he was at the Athenieum and Carllon 
Clubs, in his usual health and spirits. On Friday, 
the 3d of January, at midnight, he departed this 
life, to the unspeakable regret of a very large circle 
of friends and acquaintances — by all of wnom he 
was greatly esteemed, honored, and admired as a 
musician, while not less loved and respected as a 
man. 

The Director of the Musical Union, in a para- 
graph of his "Record," which appeared in the year 
in which the Duke of Leinster undertook the Presi- 
dency of that time-respected institution, paid the 
fdlowing tribute to the amateur-musician — or mnsi- 
cianrnmateur — ^whose loss we now dejplore ; — 

"This gentleman, also a new member of the Com- 
mittee, is the author of a volume of elegant poetry ; 
and has published two masses, seven anthems, four- 
teen glees (two of which have gained the prize at 
the Catch Club), nineteen duets, sixty-five songs, a 
pianoforte trio and quartet, three quartets for 
stringed instruments, and one quintet (Op. 100) for 
two violoncellos, two violins, and viola. The vocal 
compositions of Mr. Ellerton that we have heard 
and examined are distinguished by a nice discrimi- 
nation in the adaptation of the poetry to appropri- 
ate music, and the aoores of his concerted inatm- 
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mental compositions exhibit • fertility of elegant 
ideas, and a facility of part-writing quite remarka- 
ble. From the number and excellence of his vari- 
ous pub1i^hpd and unpublished works, ?ur. Kllerton 
is cntitlc:d to the highest place among amateurs of 
this country, and the acce.S8ion of such an accom- 
plished poet and musician to the number of practi- 
cal amateurs in the Committee is a compliment of 
which we arc very proud." — Loii. Attu. World, 



'Ifatare's Sweet Bestorer/' 

Under this head the "Flaneur" of the JVVio York 
Weekly Review discourseth as follows : 

New York, April 4. 

Dear Review : — Does slumber conduce to the ap- 
preciation of orchestral music ? 

I ask this pertinent question becaii8e,at every con- 
cert I go to, I am sure to meet a well-known critic 
— one who is a recognized authority in artistic mat- 
ters, and who writes the best musical articles in the 
city — ^sitting at all the great concerts of the day in 
a state of uncomfortable slumber. 

His eyes close, his head falls back, his month 
opens, he is fast asleep as a door nail — or as End^^m- 
ion when Diana kissed him by the light of the 
crescent moon. 

All men are indignant when charged with sleep- 
ing in public. So it is with this somnolent critic. 

lie will deny in angry terms the charge that he 
ever gets sleepy. lie asserts that he closes his 
eyes merely to devote his mind more exclusively to 
the music. 

Why, then, should he nearly dislocate his neck 
by sudden starts, or fall over on his neighbor's 
shoulder ? 

There is no doubt of the fact that the man calmly 
and deliberately goes to sleep. Yet at the end ol 
the symphony or concerto, he will wake np and ap- 
plaud vigorously, and the next number of his paper 
will contain a well written article on the perform- 
ance. 

At nearly every concert where the better class of 
music is performed you may see somebody asleep. 

The oratorio, the Thomas Symphony concerts, the 
Rubinstein concerts, all are attended with g^eat 
regularity by faithful slumberers. 

At a private reception the other night, where the 
room was small, the light overpowering, and the 
atmosphere close and warm, several of the guests 
succumbed, despite the rules of etiquette. Yet thev 
all declared that the music was delightful — when it 
was over. 

The fact is that music — especially instrumental 
music — do€M have a somnolent effect. The perform- 
er, kept awake by his active participation in it, does 
not comprehend the sufferings of his listeners and is 
apt to attribute to stupidity what is generally the 
result of heat and foul air. 

Ventilation is the great secret. Nobody sleeps at 
an open air concert. Nobody goes to sleep when 
Theodore Thomas's orchestra pla3*8 at the Central 
Park Garden. 

There is something, after all, very delightful 
in going to sleep at a concert. But for the 
sense of guilt which the sU'cper feels at first, it 
would be perfect bliss. How easily the eyes close ! 
How gently the head falls back 1 How pleasantly 
the wandering thoughts compose themselves to ob- 
livion ! How charmingly the droning of the violins 
soothes and calms the senses ! 

But then there is the awful shame of waking up ! 
There is the fall backward or forward, the dazed 
opening of the eyes, the furtive glance cast about to 
see if 3'ouare obHcrved, the spasmodic burst of ap- 
plause to show that you have after all enjoyed "that 
lovely passage" exceedingly, the fal^e but flattering 
unction that those giggling girls are giggling not at 
yoo. but at somebody else. 

Then there are five minutes of keen critical atten- 
tion, a falling off in interest, a closing of eyes, a bliss- 
ful blank, and you are awakened to a sound of ap- 
plause, and vacantly stare at the conductor bowing 
nis thanks, and have an awful consciousness that 
something is wrong — that you have been asleep 
■gain I 

It seems to me that the sleepy folks who go to 
concerta — critics and all — could enjoy the most de- 
licious pleasure if they would form a secret society, 
engage an orchestra and give a Slumber Concert. 
It should take place in a small, badlv ventilated 
hall. 

The first piece should be an orchestral arrange- 
ment of Sullivan's "Hush thee, my baby," to De 
followed by Abt's "Sleep well and sweet be thy re- 
pose." The slumber duet from "Trovatore" might 



follow. A few serenades stating in varied phraseol- 
ogy that "she sleep'^, my lady sleeps," should be the 
next introduced, and then Gottschalk'w cradle song 
"Slumber on, baby dear," would be timely. Popu- 
lar music of the day might be represented by 
"Dreaming of thee," and "Come where m)- love lies 
dreaming," and Barnby's "Soft and \oy,'" would 
sweetly describe how 

my little one, 

How my pretty one sleeps. 

At this delightful entertainment, it would be eti- 
quette to go to sleep. Any person wishing to keep 
awake should be excluded. Indeed, admission to 
the Club might be made through a species of Civil 
Service examination. Every candidate should be 
asked the following questions : 

1. Have you eaten a heavy dinner within the past 
two hours ? 

2. Have you ever kept awake during the whole 
of a long symphony by Raff? 

8. Can you sleep easily in a sitting posture ? 

4. Do you snore? 

5. Which composer do you find most conducive 
to slumber ? 

6. Do you sleep well at the Philharmonic con- 
certs ? 

7. Do you acknowledge that the true end of music 
is to make you slumber ? 

These and similar questions satisfactorily answer- 
ed, the candidate could be admitted to all the rights 
and privileges of the Club. Each concert should 
close with Mendelssohn's chorale, "Sleepers awake," 
and at the proper moment ushers should enter the 
room to prod the sleepers with canes and umbrel- 
las. Arising then from a refreshing slumber the au- 
dience would congratulate itself, and after mutually 
remarking "What a delightful nap we have had I" 
would disperse in a sweet and amiable frame of 
mind, recuperated and mvigorated for the sterner 
duties of life. Flaneur. 



New York, April 13. Monday evening, March 
31st, is long to be remembered, for it witnessed the 
performance of one of the greatest of modem sym- 
phonies by an excellent orchestra conducted by the 
composer. This occurred at the first concert of a 
series of four, given by the famous Rubinstein and 
Thomas combination, which is by far the greatest 
and best poncert organization I have ever known. 

An event so interesting as this could not fail to 
attract a large audience, and Stein way Hall was well 
filled with intelligent and appreciative listeners. 

The programme opened with Chcrubini's stately 
"Anacreon" overture, beautifully rendered by the 
orchestra, under Mr. Thomas. Herr Wieniawski 
played the difficult Chaconne of Bach in a manner 
which procured him an enthupiastic recall. Then 
— a moment of breathless waiting — and the hero of 
the evening strode across the stage, stopped lightly 
on the platform, and, with a quick nervous gesture, 
give the signal to begin the "Ocean Symphony." 
This work, as it was originally written, consists of 
four movements : Allfgro Maestoso; Andante AmgI; 
Preafo; and Finale, To these the composer after- 
words added two parts, — AUegro con fuoeo and an 
Adagio^ which figured on the programme as num- 
bers four and five. No finer subject for a sj'mphony 
could be chosen than that of the mysterious sea ; for 
nothing is more impressive — and nothing gives rise 
to emotions more varied or more intense. There is 
the summer sea, with its warm salt breath ; the rip- 
ple and flash of waters upon the sandy beach, the 
white sails that flash from behind a veil of mist and 
drift onwards out of sight. There is the merciless 
deep which swallows up joy, hope and life, — a mon- 
ster with flowing mane and teeth of jagged rock. 
There is breadth and depth, vast and illimitable. 
All of which is conveyed in the music of this mag- 
nificent composition. Throughout the whole work, 
however, there is no attempt at mere description. 
The music has a higher and loftier aiM. The com- 
poser did not onoe look at the score during the 



performance of the work, which occupied nearly 
an hour. He gave his undivided attention to the 
orchestra and seemed to communicate his ideas to 
every member separately, by means of rapid glances 
and gestures peculiar to himself. The result was 
what might be expected ; inspired by the magne- 
tism of his presence, the players gave us an interpre- 
tation of the Symphony which was perfect and 
never to be forgotten. 

After each movement of the work the audience 
applauded grandly, and, at the close of the famous 
Andante and the beautiful Presto, the plaudits were 
so long and loud that I could hardly believe myself 
in undemonstrative America. The second part of 
the programme comprised the "minuet des follets" 
and "ballet des sylphes" from Berlioz's "La Damna- 
tion de Faust," Wieniawski's Faiuf Fantasie (substi- 
tuted for Ernst's "Othello") and Wagner's overture 
to "The Fl3'ing Dutchman.' 

The second concert, on Sunday evening, April 1, 
began with Schumann's romantic Oenoveva over- 
ture. Then came the great Beethoven concerto in 
E flat, No. 5., played by Rubinstein with wonderful 
effect. I can imagine nothing finer. Rubinstein 
also played several Preludes and Etudes by Chopin 
and, for an encore, the "Mira la bianca luna" of Ros- 
sini (Liszts' transcription.) 

Wieniawski played Spohr's well known con- 
certo: "Gettanff Scene" ikxid his own Legende. The 
orchestra, besides the Schumann overture, gave us 
the overture to Der Freynchutz and Liszt's magnifi- 
cent tone-poem "Les Preludes," composed upon the 
passage from Lamartine's meditations beginning : 
"What is our life but a series of preludes to that 
unknown song whose initial solemn note is tolled by 
death ?" The inspiration [?] of the music equals that 
of the thought, and it is hard to realize that this 
exquisite caniabile poem was scored by the composer 
of "Hamlet." 

I give below a list of the pieces performed at the 

two remaining concerts. 

JfatinSe, AprU 2. 

Overture 'Leonora,' No. 3 Beethoven, 

Concerto, 6 minor Mendelssohn. 

Anton Rubinstein. 

Symphonic Poem. 'Tasso' Liszt. 

Nocturne Field. 

< Auf dem Wasser* Schubert— Li^zt. 

Ballade Chopin- 
Turkish March Beethoven. 

Wedding March Mendelssohn. 

Anton Rubinstein. 
Overture to 'Tannhliuser* Wagner. 

4th Concert, AprU 3. 

Overture to *Egmont* Beethoven. 

Fantasia : 'Othello' Ernst. 

Henri Wieniaw^skl. 
Concerto, £ flat Liszt. 

Anton Rubinstein. 
Introduction and Finale. 'Tristan and Isolde.' 

Wagner. 

Air Busses Wieniawski. 

Henri Wieniawski. 

Prelude and Fugue Rubinstein. 

Barcarole. No- 6 •* 

Melodic " 

Yalse Caprice *' 

Anton Rubinstein. 

Cavalry March Schubert. 

Adapted for the Orchestra by Liszt. 

At the fourth concert of the Onslow QuiXTEm 

Club, on Wednesday evening April 2, the following 

pieces were played : 

Qunrtet in G minor Mozart. 

Violin Solo, *Lepende' . . .". WienUwaki. 

, Mr. Philip Faerber. 
Quartet in £ flat, (Op. 44, No. 3 Mendelsaohn. 

The part-songs were as follows : 

'O my love is like a red, red rose" Dr. Garrett. 

<It wan a lover and his lass' G. A. Macfarren. 

'Gone Forever' Agnes Zimmerman. 

•GoodMorrow' *• 

Miss Anna Mshlio gave a very interesting Piano* 
forte Recital at Steinway's, on Saturday afternooOi 
at which she played compositions by Mendels' 
sohn, Haydn, Weber, Bendel, Chopin, Schumann, 
Schubert, Liszt and Tausig. She will give anothei 
matin de on Wednesday next. 

A festival week of Concerts and Oratorios will b( 
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given in this city by Theo. Thomas, bej^nning on 
Tuesday April 22. The Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety of Boston and many distinguished artists and 
singers are to appear in both the oratorios and con- 
certs, of which I hope to give an account in my next 
letter. a. a. c. 

Jtoigjt's Itrarnal of Slusk. 
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Symphony Gonoerta.— dole of the Seaaon. 

The tenth and last concert, coming on Thursday 
of Holy Week, besides being somewhat overshad- 
owed by the grand sensational announcements of 
Peck, Rubinstein and Thomas, was a little less fully 
attended than the three or four preceding concerts ; 
yet the audience was quite up to the average in 
number, and of the very best and most appreciative. 
The programme was as follows : 

Overture to 'Fidello,* in E. Comp. 1816. .Beethoven. 
•Recitative and Romance: 'Seiva opaca.' (tiombre 

f or^t), from 'GuUlaume Tell' RoMinl. 

Miss Clara Dorla. 
Selections from music io Byron's 'Manfred,* op. 115. 

Schumann, 
••a. Incantation of the Witch of the Alps, 
b. Entr'acte. 
** Bongs, with Pianoforte: 

a. Hong of a Maiden from Dalecarlia.Llndblad. 

b. •Wohin ?' [From "Die Schdne MiUlerin'*]: 

'Ich h9rt' ein Bttchlein rauachen,' etc. 

Schubert. 
c.*The Sparrow and the Thresher in the Bam : 
* 'BKuerlein ! BKuerleln ! tik, tik, taki* 
Fiom 'Klilnge aus der Kinderwelt.' 

Taubert. 
Miss Clara Doria. 

Symphony, No. 9, In C major Schubert. 

Andante: Allegro ma non troppc— Andante con 
Moto.—Scherao.— Allegro vivace. 

The first part was comparatively light and bright, 
as well as short; no doubt intentionally. The 
fourth and last of. the Overtures which Beethoven 
composed to his one opera (worthy to remain "du 
einziff^), and bearing date some eight years later 
than the latest of the other three, is buoyant, bril- 
liant, wholly different from them in its themes and 
its whole character. It is not like them woven out 
of the serious motives of the opera itself; it does 
not lead yon down int« Florestan's dark prison, nor 
anticipate the trumpet and the triumph of deliver- 
ance. It is simply a fine theatre prelude before the 
rising of the curtain, very beautiful and spirited 
and sure to excite attention, and it leads most natu- 
rally into the lighter and Moiart-like music of the 
first scene of the play. But in itself it is one of the 
most perfect of Overtures, decidedly the next in im- 
portance to the great so-called "No. S," to which it 
bears no family relationship. It came out fresh and 
clean in the effective rendering, and was felt to be a 
fitting prelude to Uio "TeU" Aria and the other 
pieces of the first part of the concert. 

The two little gems from Schumann's "Manfred' 
music proved exceedingly attractive,— especially 
the one which had also the interest of novelty : the 
"Incantation" (or "adjuration," Byron calls it) of 
the Witch of the Alps." This, which is No. 6 in 
the work, coming immediately after the JSnir'ade 
(No. 6), forms an orchestral piece ^complete in it- 
self, quite separable from the voice part, which 
merely declaims a few syllables melodramatically. 
It is as graceful , light and airy as Byron's concep- 
tion of the "golden-haired spirit^ summoned by his 
gloomy hero. The delicate little violin figures 
seem to float up and evaporate like mountain 
mists and spray into the cold, clear upper air. It 
is an exquisite bit of musical poetic fancy, all too 
short and fleeting ; the Bntr' aeU therefore made a 
welcome little interlude, broader, more serious, 
more human, between its first entree and its return 
da capo. 



Miss Clara Doria, — ^who on going upon the ope- 
ratic stage after the completion of Iier vocal studies 
in Itah', assumed this nom de tpurrc, — belongs to 
the well-known musically gifted London family of 
Barnctts. We well remember her as one of the 
most promising ]nipils in the Lcipzii; Conservatory 
some twelve )'ears ago, where, together with a sis- 
ter and a brother, slie made part of a musical home, 
under the motlier's auspices, ver}* attractive, socially 
and musically, to the more earnest of the young 
musical spirits there assembled. Among them was 
Carl Rosa. Then she was devoting herself to the 
pianoforte and to the thorough study of classical 
music generally, as well as to harmony and compo- 
sition in the learned forms. And probably we have 
never had a public sin^^er here who was in a more 
complete sense of the word an accomplished, thor 
ough musician than Miss Bamett. She is a lady of 
fine intelligence, speaking and singing in the Ger- 
man, Italian and French languages with the best 
accent, as easily and freely as in her native English. 
Expression, simple, natural declamation, is the first 
thing you feel sure of in her singing ; and g^ing with 
these, natural!}', a cheerful, cordial, unaffected, 
graceful ease of manner. There is nothing sensa- 
tional about her style ; no overdoing of effect or of 
feigned passion ; there is enough of chaste reserve 
to keep alive the interest and win respect Her 
voice is not a great one, mezzo soprano in its range, 
of fair but not full volume, a little hardened in some 
of the upper tones by wear in theatres, but in its 
essential quality most musical and sweet, always 
so when she employs the mnza voce, — singularly 
even, clear and telling, and of faultless purity of in- 
tonation. Her phrasing is admirable, and so is her 
enunciation ; she seems to have made a most criti- 
cal and careful study into the adaptation of all the 
consonant as well as vowel sounds to the different 
tones of the scale, and to have acquired an easy use 
of the results. Her recitative in the "Tell" piece 
was excellent,and the Romance was sung in a refined, 
artistic, truthful manner ; not with exciting passion, 
for that is not the character of the fresh, quiet mel- 
ody, but with a pure expression. She is at once a 
spontaneous, and a thoughtful, finished singer. The 
difficult cadenza was nicely executed. The orches- 
tral accompaniment was hardly subdued enough for 
her appearing to the heat advantage, and possibly 
a better selection for a debut might have been made 
in that regard. But evidently the audience were 
well pleased, and brought already into cordial un- 
derstanding with the singer. — But however qualified 
her success in the Rossini air, it was complete in the 
little German songs. The first, however, is a Swed- 
ish song, one oftlie purest of the heart-felt melodies 
of Lindblad, with the fresh aroma of a genuine Volks- 
licd. The singer caught its spirit completely and 
sang it charmingly. Still more charming was her 
rendering of "Whither, murmuring brook?" from 
Schubert's SchoM Midlerin, that simple, perfect little 
melody, which seems to sing itself, and which, with 
her singing and Mr. Drbsrl's accompaniment, be- 
came an exquisitely perfect whole; no wonder that 
a repetition was demanded (gracefully given at the 
end of the tliree songs.) It was a somewliat bold 
experiment to give one of Taubert's charming, play- 
ful little song^ of child life in a classical orchestral 
concert ; but it succeeded to a charm. Certainly, 
even in the German tongue, and with all the qnainl, 
endearing German diminutives ("Ftnklein,** **Bduer- 
lein,** "ScheuerUin") one's sympathies could follow all 
the pretty dialogue between the Sparrow and the 
Farmer thrashing on the Barn floor. In those little 
songs the true sense and accent, the fine elocution, 
the musical nature and culture of the singer were 
unmistakably recognized. It would have been tlie 
same, had they been songs by Franz or Schumann, 



Bach or Handel. She is readily at home in all such 

fine things. We may congratulate ourselves that so 

intelligent and musical a singer, one so competent 

to teach, too, has come to make her home in Boston. 

After a First Part so short and bright and varied 

both orchestra and audience cnmo fresh to the preat 
Schubert Symphony, tlie longest of all Symphonies, 
— at least of all whose inspiration never flncrs from 
first to last and which are sure to live, — and which 
fitly, grandly closed a scries of noble concerts. Of 
the work itself we need add nothinj; to what has 
mnny times been said already in these columns. 
Suffice it to say that Mr. Zerraiin's orchestra, that 
day in full force, entered heartily into the spirit of 
the work, and brought out its beauty and its power 
with BO much unanimity that no one in the audi- 
ence could afford to lose a single note of it, and it 
seemed actually short, in spite of what Schumann 
called its "heavenly length"— of more than fifty 
minutes. 

Mr. A. P. Peck's Benefit-^The Bubinstein 
and Thomas CombiJiatioii. 

The benefit concert to which the worthy superin- 
tendent of the Music Hall treats himself, and treats 
us all once a year, assumed this time magnificent 
proportions. Mr. Peck has hitherto identified his 
name with "popular" (of course miscellaneous) mu- 
sical entertainments. And still his concerts are 
popular, but in a somewhat higher sense than for- 
merly, less miscellaneous, far more ambitious, offer- 
ing attractions to the most musically cultivated, al- 
beit at the same time not free from the sensational 
element, from which regular, wholesome classical 
series of concerts, given from a pure artistic motive, 
must from instinct and from principle abstain. The 
very fact, however, that crowded miscellaneous au- 
diences must now be lured by prc^rammes in which 
figure Schumann and Beethoven Concertos, Bach 
Chaconnes, "Genoveva" Overtures, Ac, seems to 
prove that eight years of Symphony Concerts, with 
all the other kindred agencies both earlier and con- 
temporaneous, in this city, have not been wholly 
without influence in raising the standard of musical 
taste, and in creating a demand for something better 
than what used to satisfy the concert-going part of 
the community. Of course the power of clap-trap 
and of humbug, of crafty speculation, dazzling an- 
nouncements, artful appeals to ignorance, the power 
of those who sieze upon the growing love of Art as 
a mere marketable commodity and overrun the land 
with troops of "stars," is by no means broken ; but 
it is something that the speculator now, to be suc- 
cessful, has to meet the votary of true Art more 
than half way. Of course we do not say that the 
classical selections in Mr. Peak's programme would 
of themselves haveJJ drawn together that enormous 
audience which crammed every corner of the Music 
HaU on Wednesday evening of last week ; doubt- 
less the combination of the great pianist and great 
violinist with the admirable Thomas Orchestra was 
the most potent magnet, appealing even to the un- 
musical, while personal regard to the beneficiary, 
"troops of friends" and all that, had a good deal to 
do with it. 

The programme, it will be seen, bore noble 
freight, along with much that ia hacknied ; but was 
open to the complaint of overmuchneu and excessive 
length, — the usual result of the attempt to combine 
an unusual sum total of "attractions." 

Overture— •Tannhaeuser' Wagoner. 

Ckjncerto. A minor Schumann. 

Anton Rubinstein and Orchestra. 

Aria, Ko.3 Moxart. 

Nelson Varley. 

Ooncerto, No. 6 Vieaxtemps. 

Henri Wlenlawslil and Orchestra. 
Aria— <Pensa alia Patria,' ttom 'Itsllanain Alglerl'. 

Kosainl. 
Annie Looise Gary. 

Overture-'WiUlsm Teir Rossini. 

Traeumerei Schumann. 

I Theo. Thomas Orcbeftra. 
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Rondo Mo««rt. 

Olguc Ilandel. 

" Ruiido B»ch. 

. Turkmh Harcb, Arom tho 'Ruins of Athens.' 

Beethoven. 

Anion Rablnsteln. 

Duet— 'Trovstorc' Verdi. 

Annie L. Gary and Nvlson Vorley. 
L< ijende Wlcnlawski. 

Henri Wlenlawslcl. 
SallnruUo Qounod. 

'J he Overtures, thoiif;l» they hnvo come to be (»f 
the iiKist lincknieil, arc brillinnt ones nnd were 
brilliantly played by such an orchestra. The TrUu- 
merei pianistimo long since lost its charm for really 
musical people, and had to be endured as a sop to 
Cerberus. We suppose it was encored, but we for- 
get. Mr. Varlby was hardly in so good voice for 
singing Mosart's Concert Aria : "Misero, sogno, 
o son desto ?" as when he made his Boston debut 
with it in a Symphony concert ; in tho strong high 
tones it seemed as if. his breath did not hold out, and 
the tone broke ; but the habitual fine qualities of 
voice and style were by no means wholly wanting. 
Miss C.\RY sang very finely the once familiar Rossini 
air, a manneristic florid melody. The Trovaiore 
duet was another sop to the many-headed. Kerr 
WiRNiAWSKi was not very fortunate in his selection 
of a Vieuxtemps Concerto ; wonderfully well exe- 
cuted it was, to be sure, and full of difliculties ; but 
it was found long and tedious, llow one can com- 
mit to memory so long a string of mostly ''passage 
work," is past our comprehension. His own poetic 
"Legend" was more welcome. 

And now for Rubinstein ! To hear so admirable 
a creation as Schumann's Concerto played with such 
a master at the piano, and such an orchestra in per- 
fect sympathy, was certainly a privilege. All his 
great powers of soul and intellect, of nerve and 
muscle found worthy challenge there. All his earn- 
est absorption in the music, his intensity, his white- 
heat enthusiasm, his titanic strength, his exquisite 
delicacy of touch, his finefmet of expression and of 
execution, went into the interpretation ; and so did 
all his idiosyncracy, his bold liberties with tempo, 
his almost willful humoring of accent,' his height- 
ening of contrasts, exaggerations in respect to jnan- 
iuimo and /ortitt»imo, to such a degree that now the 
ear was kept painfully on the stretch to follow the 
receding sounds at all, and now would come a crash 
as if the house were falling. The last movement 
was played through at a rate of speed for which 
there seemed to be no reason except that he eotUd do 
it, and that his excited strong powers craved the re- 
lief of snch unbridled exercise. Through all the 
variations of this moody reading the understanding 
between the pianist and the orchestra conductor was 
most perfect and nowhere baulked by any instru- 
ment; indeed the accompaniment seemed not less 
remarkable than the solo performance. 

The smaller piano solos gave great delight. The 
little Mozart Rondo in A minor was played exquis- 
itely,perhap8, as we once intimated before, too exquis- 
itely, coloring with a sort of Chopin sentiment a 
piece which in itself is simple and naive. The oth- 
er Rondo did not sound precisely like Sebastian 
Bach, and one must look for it in the Sonatas of 
Emantul Bach, who stood just on the verge of the 
more modern style. It is a charming little two-part 
fancy, which Rubinstein with fuller harmony made 
quite eflective. His version of the Turkish March 
(or run), by its breathless speed and its calculated 
loQg diminuendo always brings the house down ; 
nor was tho crowd contented until he graciously 
came back and played the Liszt transcription of the 
"£rl King" in his inimitable manner. 

Mr. Peck's enterprise made opportunity for two 
more concerts by the combined Rubinstein and 
Theo. Thomas companies, the first of which, on Fri- 
day evening, was well attended, the second, on Sat- 



urday afternoon, (in spite of stormy weather) crowd- 
ed. ()u Friday cvcMiiiii": the orchestra i>laycd Schu- 
mann's '*Genovo\jr Overture, "Wacjner'a noisy over- 
ture to "Tlio Flying Dutchman;' and Schubcifs 
Cnvnlry Mnrrii (adiiptc-d by I/iszt), all very finely. 
Thcro was no wnirin^y, Wiemawski's sclectioas 
were the ronrL*rU> by Spohr "m m(nlo trmiu i^rw: 
cftjifuftii',** his own highly interesting aud character- 
istic Fantasie on Russian airs, and, for an encore, 
the "Carnival of Venice," in all of which this great 
artist was fully himself. Msny make haste to pro- 
nounce him the peer of Vieuxtemps, — a conclusion 
which we must hesitate to accept ; he has not the 
tone of Vieuxtemps, for one thing. 

Rubinstein played what of all things wo could 
have wished to hear him play : the **emperor" Con- 
certo, in E flat, of Beethoven. Another marvellous 
performance. He filled it with electric force ; the 
chords came out sometimes as if with spark and 
shock. But there were the same extremes of loud 
and soft, the startling tremendous foriitnmoi pre- 
pared by whisperings so near to silence that one 
imagined more than he really heard their sound ; 
diminuendos so steadily converging, like railroad 
parallels, to a point so distant, that the strained 
sense, fatigued with following, inclines to say: 
Come, we can take the rest for granted, why make 
us follow to the end ? Yet we would not have 
missed the experience of hearing the greatest of 
Concertos, — one of Beethoven's greatest works in 
any form, — splayed by the greatest pianist, and hav- 
ing genius of his own, who has yet come to us. And 
far be it from us to intimate that these peculiarities 
in the great artist's playing are mere tricks of ef- 
fect ; on tho contrary, we believe that they are quite 
unconscious, and that he nearly alwa^^s plays from 
real feeling. It is only that we find in him too il- 
lustrations of the intensifying tendency, the feverish 
exaggeration, which affects our age, in Art and all 
things else. A generous allowance of Preludes and 
Eludes by Chopin were his contribution to tho sec- 
ond part. 

On Saturday the Thomas Orchestra played the 
great Zeouore Overture, — not so perfectly as we 
have heard it both from them and others ;~AVagner's 
Vorsjnel to "Lohengrin,' and his "Ritt der Walkii- 
ren," a wild, snorting gallop, which seemed to us, 
for all the world, akin to the melodramatic theatre 
music in Black Crooks and Bottle Imps, (only more 
ably done, of course), far more than to things of real 
Art ; aud finally the Berlioz arrangement of We- 
ber's "Invitation to the Dance." Mr. Wieniawski 
followed the Leonore Overture with a pure and 
beautiful rendering of Bach's Chaconne, without ac- 
companiment, and answered the enthusiastic recall 
by the lovely serious Aria from Bach's orchestral 
Suite in D, playing it as a soliloquy down in a lower 
octave, and in a way that went to the heart, He 
also played, instead of the "Otello" fantaeie by 
Ernst, his own effective composition upon themes 
from Gounod's Faust. 

Liszt's Concerto in E flat has hitherto enjoyed 

here the prerogative of being played exclusively by 

young lady aitistff. Miss Topp, Miss Mchlig and 
Miss Krebs have made its ugly theme, as well as its 
prettier episodes, rather familiar to our audiences. 
Here is a work in the rendering of which we could 
feel no fear of overdoing ; and if we could enjoy it 
or believe in it at any time, it would be with all the 
fire and force of Rubinstein put into it. He did suc- 
ceed in giving it, as also did the Thomas orchestra, 
a new interest, making a more vivid thing of it. For 
solos he gave two of the Songs without Words of 
Mendelssohn,^-one of them a very slow and beauti- 
ful Adagio; the Ballade in A flat of Chopin; and, 
instead of a "Melodie" and an "Etude" set down in 
his own name, he played, what to us has always 
been one of the most wonderful and most satisfactory 
manifestations of his power, the Etudes Symphoniques, 
giving all the later variations ; a magnificent crea- 
tion, one of Schumann's very greatest for piano, so 



superbly rendered as to hold the audience spell- 
bound through its whole long development, all of a 
character to claim severe attention, taxing both heart 
anfl brain. 

There is still a hope, we hear, of a return of these 
gri'iit artists before summer comes, so we will not 
yet sn}' Farewell. 



MME. RUDERSDORFF AS A Teacheb.— When this 
great artist was about to leave us to return to England, 
after producing such a deep impression in the Handel & 
Haydn's Society's Festival about two years ago, the 
thouffht occurred to more than one among onr leading 
friends of music, that one of the most desirable things 
for Boston would be to have a singer of such rare gif ta 
and such experience come and live among us and help to 
train and save the fine young voices which soon go to 
ruin for want of method. Since the days of Corelli and 
of Mme. A maud, we have hardly had a first-class vocal 
teacher here. But now the wish is realized. We actual- 
ly have here, giving lessons, this same noble artist, em- 
bodying in herself the great traditions of the true art of 
song, one who is thoroughly musical, at home in all the 
best music, Italian or German, a woman of superior in- 
telligence and culture, and having also a rare genius for 
imparting. 

Mme. R. was herself the pupil of a famous master, the 
Cavallere di Micheroux, who was the master likewise of 
Pasta. When Mme. Fa«ta was already world-famous she 
never sang a part without studying it with Micheroux, 
who indeed frequently travelled with her for months, that 
she might uninterruptedly have the benefit of his advice. 

Among Micheroux's pupils wore Catharine Hayes and 

Clara Novello ; and when the latter, after having made her 

reputation and fortune as a concert singer, returned to him 

at Milan, to study for the stage, Krroinia Rudersdorff came 

there also to finish her studies, begun in Paris under Bor* 

dognl and Banderali. Micheroux was unrivalled for his 

mastership In forming a voice, oorroctingthe defects due to 

faulty instruction, and teaching a legitimate, natural and 

pleasant productfon of the voice. In teaching declamation 

(Pacta's great art), phrasing and graceAil ornamentation, as 
well as the secret or brfothinff and nutaining the breath, it 
is »aid that no one was his equal or can now come near bin. 

Mme. Rudersdorff has had famous pupils In her tarn. In 
London Mile. Tle^cns stadlcd her first Oratorio with her; 
and Carlotta Patti studied with her the music of ihe Queen 
of Night in Moznrt's Magic Flute. 

We are sure that such a teacher can be of great benefit to 
Art in Boston, both by lesson and example. And why not 
in this country widely ? We hear it Intimated that this 
lady has thoughts of spending some of the summer months 
In teaching teachers and amateurs, a few weeks iX a time, 
in some of the principal towns. Much good might come of 
it. 



Chickerino a Sons. Every newspaper reminds 
us that this honored firm is this week celebrating 
\\Afiflidh birthdaif. And this is indeed a fact in 
which all Bofttonians, and most Americans, mnst 
take pride. Sixty pianos made and sold in each 
week of tho year ! JBut we must wait for room to 
say what more we would about it. 

• » > 

Chamber Coxckrts— half a score of them, and fine 
ones, — and larger concerts also, still await our no- 
tice. We must keep the record open. 

Easter Sunday Mtuio. 

Our churches seem to have adopted this year the 
New York practice of giving publicity beforehand 
to the programmes of their Easter music, floral dec- 
orations, and whole order of service. Full ac- 
counts in Saturday's newspapers show a growing 
ambition and an unusual amount of enthusiastic 
preparation for the festival on the part of the choirs 
of Boston churches of all denominations. We copy 
the list of musical programmes, in which one cannot 
help being struck by the large proportion of what 
the Germans call "Kapellmeister Music J* — ^that is to 
say, "own compcsltions** by the various organists 
and choir directors. 

South Congregational (Rev. E. E. Hole, Unitarian.) 

MORNIVO SKRVICR— 10 1-2 A.M. 

Organ Voluntary, "Hallelujah Chorus" Handel. 

Anrhem, "Easter Morning," Canon trio.. Schumann. 

Anthem, "The World itself kaeps Easter Day."Lang. 

Mrs. John Winch. 

"Gloria" Lang. 

Hymn Lang. 

vasFiiBS 3.30 P.M. 

Easter Carol Lang. 

Mrs. Julia Houston West. 

Selection from tlie Messiah Handel. 

Te Deum, in E-flat Lang. 
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J. B. Lang, organist and conductor; soprano, Mrs. 
J. Houston West; Alto, Mrs. John Winch; tenor, 
William Winch; bass, John Winch. 

ITtns^M Chapel. {Rev. Mr. Foote, U.) 

The music will be furnished by a chorus choir of 
thirty voices, selected from the Highland Choral 
Society, and trained by the organist, F. U. Torring- 
ton. 

MOBVIKO SEBVICB— 10 1-2 A. If . 

Yoluntaiy. Improvisation Torrington. 

Opening sentence, "O come let us sing"Mendelssohn. 

Easter Psalm 303 in the Liturgy. 

Anthem, « Why seek ye the living" Hopkins. 

"Te Deum." in F Jackson. 

"Jubilate'^ Chant. No. 76 Crotch. 

FXSTIYAL.— 3 P.M. 

Easter Carols, "O Paradise'* Bayley. 

"Onward, Christian Soldiers" Ullman. 

'-Easter Bells" Howard. 

"Jesus Christ is risen to-day" Mendelssohn. 

F. H. Tonlngton, oiganist and conductor, 

ChurcK of the Unity. (U.) 

VESPERS— 7 1-2 P.M. 

"Benedictus," from the "Requiem" Mozart. 

Easter Anthem, "Christ is risen" Novello. 

"Sanctus" from Messe solennelle Gounod. 

•*Te Deum." 

Duet: "In His hands are all the comers of the 

earth" Mendelssohn. 

Easter Anthem, "Christ our Passover" Buck. 

Howard M. Dow, Organist. 

First Church, {U.) 

Easter anthem, "Christ is risen" Buck. 

Morning, "Choral service" Cutler. 

"JuWlate" service, inF Thayer. 

Anthem, "I know that my Redeemer liveth"Handel. 
Mrs. Anna Granger Dow. 

AFTBKNOON— 3 P. M. 

Easter Carols, by the Sunday school. 

Organist and Conductor— Eugene Thayer. 

Choir— Soprano, Blrs. Anna Granger Dow; alto, 
Mrs. J. J. iMnry ; tenor, Daniel Fits; and bass, J. F. 
Budolphsen. 

Braille Street, ( U.) 

The congregation of the old Brattle street Church, 
Dr. Luthrop, will worship in the morning, at the 
usual hour in Freeman-place Chapel. There will be 
no decorations. The following is the programme 
of the music : 

Anthem, "Christ the Lord is risen." 
Short Anthem, "Christ our Passover." 
Anthem before the sermon, "O Risen Lord." 

Gloria and Canticles Harwood. 

All from the manuscript. 
Organist and conductor, Irving I. Harwood. 

HoUU St., (Rev. O. L, Chaney, U.) 

The choir under the direction of J. B. Sharland 
wUl perform the Easter anthem, "This is the day 
the Lord hath made,** arranged by Hodjves; a sona- 
ta of Mendelssohn's and one of Handers choruses. 
The choir will sing the solos of the Easter carols, 
the scholars singing the chorus. 

TrinUy, (Rev. PhiUipe Brooke, Episcopal.) 

The regular quartet choir, assisted by the train- 
ed chorus of twenty-five voices, roeraoers of the 
church, will perform the following selections : 

MOBNIVO SEBYIGB— 10 1-2 A. M. 

Easter Anthem, '*Christ is risen" Parker. 

"Te Deum," in A Hqiikins. 

"Jubilate,** in F Garret. 

"Kyrie Elelson" Nares. 

"Sanctus" Hodges. 

The Hymns from Tucker's Hymnal. 

Organist and conductor, J. CD. Parker. 

Miss Clara Doria, soprano; Miss Morse, alto; Dr. 
Lanjpnald, tenor; Mr. Aiken, bass. 

APTERITOOK SEBYICE at 3 P. M. 

Easter Carols by the Sunday School. 

St.Paui:t,(E.) 

MOBNINO SEBVICB— 10 1-2 A. M. 

Festiral Service, in E flat Buck. 

"JubUate," in D Haydn. 

Anthem, "Christ our Passover" Ruck. 

Anthem, "Christ the Lord is risen" Mozart. 

Offertory, "Give with all your hearts" Handel. 

Organist and conductor, Dudley Buck. 

Miss Lizzie M. Gates, soprano; Mrs. Edwin Tufts, 

alto; F. C. Packard, tenor; George R. Titus, bass. 

Church of the Mestiah, (E). 

The regular choral choir will sing the following 
service. 

MATIXS— 101-2A. M. 

Processlonnl Hymn, 68, P. B Morgan. 

Anthem, 'Christ our Passover* J. B. St. Soule. 

Solo and Chorus. 

Psalms Anglican Chants. 

Te Deum in G J. L. Hopkins. 

Jubilate Dr. Boyce. 

Apostles' Creed, Intoned with Organ Accomp. 

Introit, "Christ is risen" G. J. Elvey. 

Quartet and Chorus. 

"Kyrie Elelson" J.C.Warren. 

"Gloria Tibi" TalUs. 



"Credo," eighth tone, flrstending .Gregorian. 

Hymn, 110 A. and M. 

"Gloria" J. C. Warren. 

Oilertory, I "Now is Christ risen" J. B. Allen. 

Antncms, ) "The Lord is king" Josiah Pitman. 

"Sanctus" J. C. Warren. 

"Agnus Dei," solo and quartet '' 

Hymn, 113 A. and M. 

"Gloria in Excelsis" J. C. Warren. 

Recessional Uyinn, "Jesus Lives, O Day of Days." 

Carol. 
Organist and Conductor. John C. Warren. 

Church of the Advent, (F.) 

MATINS— 10 1-2 A. M. 

Anthem, "This is the day which the Lord hath 

made MacFanren. 

Psalms, Gregorian, arranged by Hellmore. 

"Te Deum," in F. Smart. 

"Introit," "When I wake up I am present with 

Thee" S.B.Whitney. 

"Gloria Tibi," ) 

"LausTibi,'' { inF Smart. 

"Creed " 1 

Offertory, "The earth trembled and stood still." 

S- B. Whitney. 

"Sanctus" in F Smart. 

"Benedictus " ) 

"Agnus Dei," } Festal Service S. B. Whitney. 

"Gloria in Excelsis" in F Smart. 

"Nunc Dimittis" Gregorian. 

S. B. Whitney, organist. 
Rev. W. J. Hill, precentor. 
Evening Gregorian service at half -past seven. 

Emanuel Church, (E.) 

MOBNIKO 8BBTICE WFrH COMMUSdON— 10 1-2 A.M. 

Opening Voluntary, improvisation Bancroft. 

Anthem, "Christ our Passover*' Davenport. 

Te Deum in C S. A. Davenport. 

Jubilate, from Dr. Smith's Choral Service, in B flat. 

Smith. 

Hymn 96 Mozart. 

Hymn 108, Adeste Fideles 

Trisagion Smith. 

Sanctus S. A . Bancroft. 

Hvran 208 Arlington. 

Gloria in Excelsis, in G Unknown, 

Nunc Dimittis, in G " 

Organist and Conductor— S. A. Bancroft. 
Soprano, Miss Adelaide Russell ; Alto, Miss Clara 
Poole; Tenor, G. C. Collins; Bass, F.D. Sprague. 

St. MarVe Church, (E.) 

MOBNUVG SEBVICB— 10 1-2 A. M. 

Easter Anthem, "Christ Our Passover" Thomas. 

"Te Deum," B Minor Buck. 

"JubiLite," in Eflat Buck. 

'Gloria' and versides. Plain chant 

Hymn arranged for eight voices Teschner. 

'Gloria in Excelsis' Hastlnger. 

Highland Quartet. 

'Kvrie Eleison' Carr. 

Offertory Anthem, 'Hail the bright and radiant Mom,* 

written for the occasion by Rev. Dr. Tarbox. .Carr. 
Conductor and Oiganist, Samuel Carr, Jr. 

Mrs. B. H. Kendall. Miss M. R. Hunt, sopranos; 
Miss AdaA. Pettee. Mrs. J. A. McKeown, altos; C. 
C. Wentworth, W. W. Clark and H. K. White, Jr., 
tenors; C. H. Clark and F. H. Hathome, bass. 

Catholic Cathedral. 

To-morrow the large choir will be re-enforced by a 
picked orchestra of some of the best performers of our 
city, among whom are Messrs. Frederick, Henry, and Au- 
gustus Suck, Eichler, Weber (clarinet), and Brown 
(trumpet). 

POKTZFICAI. MASa— 10 1-2 A. M. 

Mass, Number 16 Haydn. 

Solos by Mrs. Werner, Miss Mooney, Messrs. 
Tuckerman and McCluskey. 

'O Salutarls' Gounod, arranged by Whiting. 

Mr. McCluskey. 

Hal.elujah Choins Handel. 

Full chorus, orchestra and organ. 

VBSPEBS— 7 1-2 p. M. 

Psalms , chants Zingarelli. 

'ReginaCcsU' Cherubini. 

' Magnificat' Mozart. 

'O Salutaris' Gounod. 

'Laudate Dominum' Haydn. 

'Tantum Er^o' Whiting. 

Organist and Conductor, George E. Whiting. 

Church of the Jmmaculate ConcepHofi. 
Tliere will be two services, for which special music has 
been prepared,— in the morning at half-past ten and in 
the evening at half -past seven. The choir will number 
thirty voices besides the soloists, who are: First soprano, 
Mrs. Lewis; contralto, Miss Annie Flynn; alto, Miss 
Mary Cloney ; tenor, G. D. W. Lennon ; and bass, George 
Lloyd. The orchestra numbers twenty-one instrumental- 
ists under the baton of P. S. Gilmore,— two violins, two 
violas, two celli, two bassi, two bassoons, two hautboys, 
two horns, two clarinets, two trumpets and the tympanl. 

MOBNISrO MASS. 10 1-2 A. M. 

Mass, No. 4, never performed in Boston Haydn. 

'Alma Virgo' Hummel. 

Soprano solo, with chorus obllgato. 
Mrs. Lewis. 

TESPEBS— 7 1-2 p. M. 

Vespers, with plain chant Willoox. 

Magnificat Rossi. 

Regina CobU Willcox. 

O Salutaris Prevost. 

Tantum Ergo Willoox. 

Organist and conductor, J. H. WUlcox. 
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Voeal, with Piano AoooBpaniBMBt 

The Bridge. Fi»r Guitar. 3. E to f . Lindeay. 86 
Well-known favorite^ arranged for Guitar, as, 
by the way, are most other decidedly popular 
songs. 

I heard a Voice. 8. Wt to g. Pineuti. 80 

"A voice so wondrous, sweet and low/* 
Beautiful song, that will be a success in con- 
certs. 

Where are the Friends. Song of the Exile. 

Song A Cho. 8. O to e. Hicke. 85 

"Dear native land, I shall never behold thee." 
A kind of sone that takes< principally because 
of the beauty of the sentiment. Truly an eztie-etU 
melody. 

The Brave Old Temeraire. 4 E6 to e. Hobbt. 40 
"Methinks I see her, as of old, 
The glory of the tide." 
A grand old song of the Trafalgar times, Will 
be very effective with a full Baritone voice. 

The Golden Sun is sinking. 2 G to t Femald, 80 
"I pluck the golden JIasmine 
And bind it in my hair/* 
Melodious ballad. 

Darkest Hour before the day. 8. G minor to e. 

Roberts. 80 
" No sinele ray of brf ghtnesSr 
Tellii tne coming of the dawn." 
A singular instance of a sweet, cheeiful minor 
melodv, which combined with the wholesome 
cheerful words, forms a first-class Kong. 

Good Night, little Daisy. Song and Cho. 8. 

F to e. Green. 80 

"Good night, litUe Daisy. 
'Tis time thou wert sleeping/* 
One of the prettiest of pretty musical good* 
nights to a child. 

iBstruDsntal. 

From East to West. Waltz. 8. Simmons, 76 

A well-chosen name for a good waltz. No ob- 
jection at all to its being played from North to 
South, or North East to South West. 

Harp at Sunrise. Idylle. 4. 6. Albert 60 

A veiy fine piece, reminding one of "WarbUngs 
at Eve," that IS, having the ssme style, but of 
course is an altogether oiflerent composition. 

Little Bird's Nest. Mack. 

No. 8. Silver Wreath Redowa. 2. F. 80 
" 10. First Love Redowa. 2. G. 80 

Two more beauties for little "birdie" to play. 

The Mill. 8. C. Jensen. 85 

A peculiar but quite melodious piece, in which 
one hand plays a pleasing air, while the other 
hand, in a neat and musical way, imitates the 
ceaseless clatter of the mill. 

The Pilot. Mazurlta Brillante. 5. D&. Dreher. 50 
Varies to the keys of 4 flats and six flats. Full 
and brilliant. 

On Hope's Bright Pinions. 4. B6. MuUer. 40 

The first part mi^ht be considered a NoctumCr 
were it not for a trifle too much brightness ; but 
the name speedily becomes inappropriate, as 
most of the piece, (quite a taking one), is rather 
rapid and brilliant. 

Golden Chimes. (Clochettes d'Or.) Caprice. 

4. E6. Ketterer. 60 

Ketterer'shabitual brilliancy and dash, which 
attains a sort of fierceness in his militar>- pieces, 
is here softened to a most agreeable sweetness. 

Lizzie's Dream. 4. E6. Meininger. 4^ 

Of what did Lizzie dream ? Why, first 2 pages 
of delicate staccato-and-grace-note music, which 
was followed by quite a quantity of a flowing and 
l^abo character, changing again, toward the end 
ox the vision, to another Ught suocato melody. 
Well done Lizziet Dream againl 

MounUinRill. 5. D6. Havene. 60 

Has the usual succession of arpeggios, runs and 
trills that I elong to "cascade" and "fountain" 
pieces, and shows el^^ant workmanship. 

Turtle Dove Polka, (Lachtaubchen. 8. F. Behr. 40 
A pretty title, and the fancy connected with it is 
neatly carried out by a passable imitation of the 
coo of the bird called in different localities. 
Mourning Dove,Laughing Dove and Turtle Dove. 
It is an original and neatly sweet polka. 

Joy Forever. Galop. 4. EA. MuUer. 40 

Skillfully constructed. Excellent practice. 

Happy Tourist. 6. EA. Dreher. 60 

Most of the piece is taken up with a "maes- 
toso" march movement in full chords, very rich 
and powerful, but there are also light and grace- 
ful passages. 

Abb«btiatioii!<.— Degrees of dlffieultv are marked from 
1 to 7. Tbe key is marked with a eapiUl letter, as O, B flat, 
fte. A small Roman letter marlcs the highest note, if on 
the staff, an UaUa letter tbe highest nou, If above the staff! 
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TTranslated for Dwigbt's Journal of ICntlc 

Bobert Fnuu. 

BT FRANZ LISZT. 
Conclnded from page, S. 

There are unquestionably certain character- 
istic traits, through which all artists look alike, 
but there is no universal type for artists and 
and poets. Poetry and Art can be innate and 
sympathetic in all characters; and if the Mid- 
dle Age classed all the temperaments in four 
main categories (sanguine, choleric, melan- 
choly and phlegmatic), so Albrecht Durer in 
those wonderful pictures, in which he repre- 
sents the meeting of four saints, each of whom 
belongs to one of the said categories, gives us 
one of those shining proofs, reserved for genius 
to discover, namely that all four have the ca- 
pacity to radiate that sacred fire of inspiration, 
which makes poets, whether they devote their 
lives to song, or spend them upon deeds which 
furnish the material for songs. One might al- 
most believe that no subject seemed to that 
great master worthier to be glorified by the 
splendor of his genius ; for there is perhaps no 
second painting by him, in which we can ad- 
mire the calm sublimity of his thought, the 
depth ef his composition, his penetrating intui- 
tion of the mysterious sense of lines and of the 
inexplicable, unleamable significance of draw- 
ing, the power of contour, the majesty of pose, 
the nobleness of folds, the as it were symphon- 
ic effect of the virtuoso-like treatment of his 
coloring, so intimately suited to the subject, 
more than here, where he reaches the Ideal, 
without resembling the sunny tints which Ra- 
phael often strove for, or the glowing atmos- 
phere of the Venetians, or the magical sheen 
of a Rubens, and without bordering either on 
conventional splendor or on a too bald realism. 
In the four heads of this group the leading 
types are admirably discernible, which, more 
feebly or more strongly prominent, compose 
the fundamental traits of the so various organ- 
izations of the artists, to whom the different 
Art-forms owe their origin. Here we find the 
enthusiastic trait which generates the lyric Art, 
the burning lust for action, which fires heroes 
or those who sing of heroes ; the sinking back 
into oneself, which tends to grief, to satire, to 
misanthropy, or to reflection ; we see the ner- 
vous irritability, which keeps the passions on 
the strain and leads to tragical developments 
or the describing of them. 

Franz belongs to the dreamy, deep natures, 
which have few expansive moments. His ten- 
der sensibility, bis fine, penetrating spirit, 
hating every noise or crowd, keep him shut up 
in himself, as if afraid of every interchange of 
opinion, which might degenerate into bitter- 
ness ; as if he shrank from every conflict, in 
which the chords of his lyre too hastily struck 
might utter tones less pure, less euphonious 
and tender. One might compare him in more 
than one respect with Chopin ; nevertheless 
there are important differences between thes3 



artists. Chopin, like Franz, withdrew him- 
self from the centre of the arena swarming with 
combatants under various banners ; he also had 
maturely weighed the ground of the dissensions 
which he witnessed, and had given in the ad- 
hesion of his convictions to the <me party, 
whose cause he helped as it were only by the 
works he executed according to the principles 
of the combatants ; he too had not drawn upon 
himself the enmity of those from whom he di- 
verged in idea, and his productions found a 
kind reception everywhere. He also crowded 
his works within narrow borders, concentrated 
his invention in existing forms, to which he 
lent new intensity, new worth, new vital facul- 
ties, new turns. He too despised all frivolities 
that bordered on his sphere, scorned to pro- 
cure applause at the expense of his artistic con- 
science, and elaborated every smallest product 
of his pen in the most careful manner, and 
with such success that his compositions are 
marked by a rare uniformity of their peculiar 
excellencies. He too has confided much and 
of many kinds to his muse ; has mysteriously 
infused unspoken gprief, unconscious yearnings, 
deep mournings, glimmering consolations into 
his short but expressive works. But Chopin 
was an extremely nervous nature, full of sup- 
pressed passion; he moderated, but he could 
not tame himself; and every morning he began 
anew the hard task of imposing silence on his 
boiling indignation, his glowing hate, his in- 
finite love, his quivering agony, his feverish 
excitement, striving to keep them off by envel- 
oping himself in a sort of spiritual intoxication, 
and by his dreams to conjure up a magic fairy 
world, wherein he might live and find a melan- 
choly bliss, confined within the limits of his 
Art. As thoroughly subjective as Franz in his 
creations, he succeeded still less than he in sep- 
arating himself for a moment from himself, so 
as to view things objectively, and by the choice 
and treatment of his material indicate his feel- 
ing mediately rather than directly. For the 
very reason that he was so pre-occupied in bat- 
tling with passions as violent as they were vio- 
lently suppressed, it was almost impossible for 
him to win the leisure for a long continued 
work. The best part of his works was includ- 
ed within small dimensions and could not )>e 
otherwise, since every single one of these was 
but the fruit of one short moment of refiection, 
which sufllced to reproduce the tears and 
dreams of one day. 

Nearly all composers begin with seeking the 
more or less direct expression of their individ- 
uality in Art, whether it be in the lyrical, the 
dramatic or the epic form. Those who are 
gifted with invention of a decidedly objective 
character, have soon exhausted this first ten- 
dency, soon satisfied this first necessity, often 
so quickly that they have never given to the 
world the songs that bloomed in this period. 
In others this vein is of longer duration ; they 
fini full satisfaction in it and bring forth in it 



a whole series of excellent and admirable com- 
positions. Artists in whom feeling predomi- 
nates, remain a long time or forever in this 
manner of creating. Chopin was one of those 
who never emancipate themselves from it, or 
who at least would never have acquired impor- 
tance in other forms, supposing some mistaken 
effort to have turned them tliat way. 

We know not whether Franz, who already 
occupies so predominant a position as a lyric 
poet, will feel it in his mission to extend the 
circle of his intellectual creation further. His 
thus far published efforts in the church style 
warrant the conjecture that the time will come 
for him, when, if he does not purposely re- 
strain the free course of his native genius, he 
will feel within him both the impulse and the 
power -for more extensive undertakings. We 
cherish the conviction too, that to whatever one 
of the existing forms he may finally attach him* 
self, whether to the liturgy, to the sacred or 
the so-called secular Oratorio, or what not, and 
however he may mould these to his own pecu- 
liar genius, he will achieve not less distinction 
than he has within the narrow limits of the 
song; for he belongs to those profoundly re- 
flective minds, who never leave a work, to 
which they have entrusted the purest and no- 
blest portion of themselves, until they have 
succeeded with the utmost care and pains in 
attaining to the fair proportion between form 
and substance. 

What precedes Is reprinted, with some rerislon, from 
o«r trmnslmtlon [Journal op Music, March, 180S] of the 
original article hyLlist, m it appeared in the Lelpclfl: 
ITeue ZHt9chr^/l/Ur Mtuik seventeen years ago. As we 
reproduce it now simply to show in what esteem the ge- 
nius of Robert Frans was and is held by an authority so 
high,— now when it is more likely to command attention 
than it then did,— we may omit the rest of it, which is 
merely biographicaL Daring the past year Llsit has 
been moved to reprodnoe the paper in a palnphlet form, 
with the additloB of a few timely paragraphSf which we 
translate as follows. 



1872. 



Thus I wrote now 16 years ago. Here I 
have only had to cite some new examples out 
of the richer material of the sets of songs which 
have appeared since then, to lend a deeper 
confirmation to my words ; for the rest I have 
scarcely thought it worth the while to change 
a sentence, or retract a single word. What 
possibly seemed then to many but a well-meant 
going in for it, a premature glorification, nay 
an overrating of a favorite, now has the snp- 
p6rt of the convincing power of truth in many 
hearts. Not to speak of America, — where, 
through the never resting activity of Otto Dre- 
sel, Franz long ago assumed the position that 
belongs to him among the best German names, 
and where his songs have become a constant 
element in the repertoire of concert hall and 
parlor, — ^with us too, here in Germany, the 
little congregation of his admirers is surely 
and steadily, if slowly, on the increase, and 
really counts not the meanest among those in- 
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terestCil in music umong its ineinhcre. In rc- 
C3ut concert i)ro<):ranimes one linds this or that 
song by Franz announced more fre<)ncntly tlian 
formerly ; nor can the time he far olT, wlicn his 
music will have l>ftcome the common treasure 
of all cultivated people ; when with us also, as 
beyond the ocean, his songs will be demanded 
of the pubrCc singers. It would be asking too 
much, tliat the pitiful indijferentism of the el- 
djrs should transform itself into a warmer in- 
terest, or that *great' singera and prima donnas, 
wbo set the fashion, should, from their own 
perception, feel themselves called upon to en- 
rich and to ennoble their repertoire by the ac- 
ceptance of a new song treasure ; that would 
require, besides much else, especially a youth- 
ful elasticity of mind and heart, which long 
since deserted the concert m/itaJores and ju/u- 
rantes wiio keep, year out, year in, harping 
away at the old programmes. 

Like many another artist before him, Franz 
has not been spared the bitter experience of 
finding that contemporaries are stingy and pe- 
nurious of full recognition ; and it is only after 
t ley have left the scene, that a new generation 
rises up, which does not need to learn the mas- 
ter's tone-language like a foreign tongue with 
pains, but which grows up with it, into it, un- 
consciously and irresistibly ; and to which it 
brings a compassionate smile upon the lips to 
think of the old time, when Curschmann and 
his fellows (Kficken, Abt, &c.) were the daily 
bread of souls still thirsting after sentimentali- 
ties, when Schubert was scarcely known, Schu- 
mann ]yushed aside as unenjoyable and indi- 
gestible, and Franz as unintelligible. 

And now the recent fate of the composer, — 
whose heart is not filled by it with sympathy 
and sorrow ? The trouble in his hearing, which 
made itself felt from time to time in his earlier 
life, has of late years become so aggravated, as 
to cut off all the ootward practice of his musi- 
cal profession, which has thus far secured to 
him an income far enough from brilliant, but 
which, with his simplicity of nature, has con- 
tented him. More and more has FraYiz been 
compelled to retire from the public musical 
life of the present day ; before the door of the 
master, growing old, crouches the gray hag, 
Care, **ever found and never sought," and 
croons all sorts of bodeful sayings into his ear 
and heart. 

Not that his mental power is broken ; — of his 
enormous activity we have the evidence of that 
long series of invaluable arrangements (Bear- 
heitungen) of musical works of the Bach and 
Handel period, — ^just the things to deal a death 
blow to the dear old traditional routine, and to 
excite the most delightful wrath among all the 
big and little gentry who for years have fan- 
cied themselves in the exclusive possession of 
the whole science of the matter, while they are 
greeted with sincerest joy by all who feel any 
interest in a true revival of those masters' 
works. It would require a new and an ex- 
tended essay, to do full justice to Franz on this 
side of his activity ; all that we can add now 
is to note the fact, that among men now living 
there is found the man to dedicate himself, 
with such rare self-denial, such artistic potency, 
such piety, to this painful, yet most necessary 
labor. Of these masterly Franz arrangements, 
which cannot be earnestly enough recommend- 



ed to private study or to public concert i)er- 
fonnaiiccs, there have already aj) pea red: Bach's 
St. Matthew /V/MiW (Breitkopf & ri;irtcl);thc 
-same master's great Mafjuijicnt (F. E. C. Leiick- 
art) and Funeral Ode (Fr. Kistnor) ; as well as 
ten Cantatas (Leuckart) ; then Ilandol's JM- 
httc (II, Kannrodt), and his VAllc/jro, il Pen- 
Hieroso ed il Moderato (F. E. C. Leuckart; — an 
edition gotten up with a degree of taste and 
elegance that may well be regarded with au en- 
vious interest by many a composer of the pres- 
ent day); furthermore a rich selection of admi- 
rable Arias and Duets of both masters (Kistner, 
Leuckart, Whistling) ; to which add the StaJmt 
Mater by Astorga, and Durante's Mfnjuijicfit 
(both published by II. Kannrodt). 

Meanwhile, under the many disadvantages 
which the loss of hearing brings in its train, the 
joy he had in his own song seems to have died 
out in Franz ; Aearily he has hung up his lyre ; 
for years have his lips been dumb. Perha|)s, 
through some happy turn of fate, his lost health 
will come back, and his creative impulse will 
revive and bring us a new Spring of songs: — 
surely I should like to be among the first thank- 
fully to grasp the friendly hand, and call out a 
renewed glad Welcome. 

Franz Liszt. 



The Yoice, and how to Use it 

BY W. H. DAXIELL. 

[From the Worcester ralladinxn.l 
X. 

Pnjnl. Is it ever proper to change words that 
occur in a sonij, for the purpose of gaining a better 
tone than could be had with tlie vowel sound alrcndy 
there ! I ask because I attended a concert not long 
since, where numerous changes were made, evidently 
with a desire to improve tone by so doing. 

3fr. D. A vcrv common error, but an error 
nevertheless. It fs not at all proper, and I desire 
to enter my protest against the practice. It is 
wrong in every respect, and never resorted to by 
those who value perfect articulation, but always by 
those who place size of tone first, articulation being 
subordinate ; and this position is actually astiunied 
by many as being tenable. It is wholly opposed to 
Tuy view of the matter, so that in speaking on the 
subject, let me be understood as occupying mv own 
stand point, and if others do not see things as I do, 
they have wrtninly a right to their own opinions! 
but I regard singing as vocalized talking. Everj' 
idea that can be expressed in speech, should also 
find expression in sons:. The music should 1 * 



simply ai. aid to the better interpretation of the * """^ ""• ""lY ''T''V^ ^S.^Z^^"'""- " ??^^''T ?^*''® 
words': As you should never expit to be impres I '"^""''^^ *"H^^ ^'»"JP^ Standing ,n the choir, we 
si^e while talking in a labored manner, so vou need 



c cds from wrong idosis. Pupili* run awny with the 
idea that hizo of triiio is tlu' oik- gvcnl thinij to gain, 
nnd any moans to th-«t i*nr! arc t?<'*»d. I i-nter my 
M>ltMnn pmtest n^ruinKt mirli a Imd wav of tcachinir 
an-l yinirin*^. (loml iirtists do not so. You cannot 
sac'riHcf jirticuhition to ton<*. n(»r sliould von sacri- 
fice tone to jM-rfcct nrticul:;tlon. Now wo have a 
lantruai^e that (•ont:ii(i> \o\\c1 soinuis which (litT'or in 
charartor. some onnhlini^ it sinircr to pntduce a larijc 
moullu'ul of tnn<«, whiio otli« rii iiro rnlh'd c1»m»o. A, 
as in dai/, find E. ns in ftf, nro di^lilsod bocasisr tlioy 
arc not of tlu* sjimc character as A in /'*/•»/!. Now it 
is evident that if we wish to convey idons by »hiir- 
injT. we must mnko uso of the sound- that wo have 
and not substitnto somothing ciso. I recrard that a 
very improper thincftndo, nndthou<rh I have known 
artist« to do it. I alwayf« rotrret it. for I think they 
thereby set a bad example to younger sinjrers ; but 
I would never allow a pupil of mine to do it, 

Pttpil. But how 18 it possible to gain a high tone 
on the words xee and rfoy ? 

Mr. D. But i! they occur, what will vou do with 
them ? 

Pttnil. I do not think it would matter much if 
you did not enunciate clearly on hitfh A. Anything 
would pass up there: at any rate, it does not seem 
j)ossible to pronounce either of those words as hif^h 
as that, so distinctly as to have them understood by 
the listener. 

Mr. D. It is possible, and no pnjiil of mine shall 
ever, with my consent, sin/if either sonnd in such a 
manner as to lead the hearer to doubt as to what the 
word may be, and the tone shall be full and ronnd 
too. Bnt vou express the opinion frequently heard, 
as to the slipht importance of properly pronouncing 
words. It always pains me to hear such ideas ex- 
pressed by singers, because it shows that they have 
not a proper sense of their mission. Do not be 
alarmed, I am not going to preach a sermon, hut 1 
wish to say a few words here, which may not be 
out of place. I think that words shontd be properly 
pronounced in singing, that the true meaning of the 
words may be carefully brought out, so that we may 
convey the greatest amount of intellectnal pleasure 
to the listeners. Music is an art which should prove 
elevating in its tendency, not a trade, io be used as 
a means of gait ing money alone. When nsed for 
the simple parpose of money -making, it ceases to 
be more than a trade, yet it i's aad to think that so 
many use it for that purpose only. Music should 
be elevating in its tendencies, hut it is apparently 
the reverse. Singers are too frequently jealoas of 
each other, and disposed to diiqiarage each other as 
much as possible. Mnsic, iurttend o' being a sonrce 
of harmony, seems, paradoxicallv, to lead to discord, 
.yil wrong. We think too nincfi of ourselves, too 
little of our art. Let us strive to forget om-sclves 
in our work, remembering that woter fn nst and will 
find its own lev(>l eventually, spite of obstructions, 
while the stream can never flow up hill. Rinfrora 
are too much afraid t'mt their merits will not be rec 
r)e:nized by the world. Never fear such a result. 
Never think you are not appreciated. Depend upon 
it the opinion formed of you by the worl(f is not far 
from correct, and 5'ou will do well to heed it. Now 



I have no rijjht to think of displaying our tale 

never expect to be impressive when sinfffnir in a " t- "^"'^"1^ ^"""^ '" T^* "/I'f ^^''^W'nan is 
i-i ji x^ *^ .. .. , "^'"s "} » Hmi with good words, and the congregatic 

attentive minds. When we think more of to 
duced by one who should attempt to talk on a higher ^ *^""'^^»*^^«° »* s"^^ *^»"^ ^^ think more of self than 



labored manner. Never attempt to do- more than f „*f^ ♦;,„_- 1 wv .t- » -i-, .r 

' . -- -- . ^■■- - ""•*" r attentive minds. When we think more of tone than 



talents, bnt 

serving; 

congregation with 

is comfortable. Now what would be- the effect pro- 
duced by one who should attempt to talk on a Lijrher «f r^ I r.u •*• 1 At .TL 
or lower pitch than was perfectly comfortaXlc^ ; f^ ^'^^^^^''^ of the critical ears than the yearamg 

Certainly the effect would hi the reverse of pleasing  *'^^''' ^*^*^^- ^* * "^^ '" *°^ way jistifi.ble ? 

to the listener. Then, supposing the orator, desir- ; [Sevcra] numl)era of the PdUadium Raving failed t« 

ing to be very impressive, should enlarge his tone, 

regardless of pure articulalioa, as for instance, to 

take a familiar line of poetry : 

"Livei there a man with toul so dead ?" 

Would it be considered an improvement to say : 

"LoveM thar ar marn wuth nonl •or dord ?" 

Of course there can be but one answer. But let me 



show you that I am not overdoing^ the thinjr, by giv 
ipjj the actual pronunciation u.sed in church on two 
different Sundays, by a lady who had recently re- 
turned from study in Europe. In a solo the words ; 

"Who forglveth all thy sins," 

were rendered : 

**Hur forgnvarth all Ihor 8om».»' 

People thought it right because she did it. Pub- 
lic performers are educators, you know. I have not 
over-stated the above specimen one particle, as you 
may easily detei*mine for yourself by listening to 
nine out of ten of our pumic singers. It all pro- 



j reach ns, we bave overlooked some of Hr. Daniell's con- 
trlbutfons. The following belongs next after No, IT,] 

Pupil, When you say, ''make bo efEbrt id read- 
ing or singrng.J" yon require an impossihility, I 
must make *ome effort to accomplish anythinff — I 
have knowD the time- when even brtuthnty rehired 
effort. 

Mr. jy. Of cnnrse- 1 do not mean an entfre ab- 
sence of such effort as that. I am trying to estab- 
lish the fact tfrat sfngfng and speaking ar« the results 
of similar actions of the vocal apparatus. 

Pupil. Very well — bnt they drffer in this man- 
ner. The voice in spejiking occupies tfie compass 
of less than an octave ^ wh3e m singing it Bsually 
covers more than that, 

Mr. D. That is trae, but neverthefess the same 
principles can he carriecT beyond the compass com- 
monly nsed. The difficnity crsuBlly f»und is Chat, as 
the voice ascends, an effort wiTF aaconaoiovalj be 
made to force the tone. Now all sonnd is the effect 
of vibr<Uioti of aonieihinff. In the voice, ft is the vi- 
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bration of what we torm the vocal chorl. Thia we 
diaoovcr to be simply tho jjlotti.s, or upper part of 
the larynx, wliich remains in an expanded state 
d«irin«^ the production of low tones, jjradually clos- 
ui'r for the niorc rapid vibrations necessary for the 
pnxUirtion of hipjhcr tones. 

Pn/til. Very well — then this contraction may be 
continued indefinitely until the very highest tones 
are reached, may ii n*t? 

Afr. I). No— there is the error of the advocates 
of "no rei^istcr." And here opens a question which 
has airitated the minds of teachers for some time 
past. It does n(»t seem to me that any have made 
it clear. Let us examine culndy and without preju- 
dice, tjikingj simple facts for our basis. Much talk 
has been made revjardiu^ this matter of re;:;lst.er, 
some t-cachers clainnn;^ that tiie voice should be 
trained in a certain manner to aspccitied point, and 
thou assume a different character and be subject to 
diffttretit laws, while others assume that the same 
general laws hold tjood thr>uglumt the voice. In 
my opinion both are ])artially rijjrht and partially 
wronij. Tt is a fact that the female voice will chanjije 
in character at about the middle F, G. But the 
teacher's work should be to so equalize the tone that 
no perceptible chau-^e can be discovered. Some, 
in conseqiience of this clmnii^c, divide the voice into 
Chest. Medium and Head reijisters, and then care- 
fully train the lower, or chest voice, to become 
mm-ish and C(»ars'3. Such sounds as arc then pro 
duced are horrible in the extreme, beinj^ wholly 
unnatural. Such oui^ht not to he tolerated by any 
retiued audience, trni yet they are ci»ustantly ap- 
p'auded as superb, ma;?niticent, and the like. I trust 
that the time will conio when they will be hissed 
from the sta^^e. 

PapU. You are severe. Do you then object to 
the low tones in the female voice ? 

Mr. D. By no means. But [ would have pure, 
deep, rich tjiie, rather than the stiff, unnatural tone 
8o often mis-called chest. In the false, artitiiial 
tone thus made, the voice is thrown back in the 
mouth, even on to the throat sometimes, and then 
f )r the next register has to come forward to its proper 
place, for no asi^reeable high tone can be produce:! 
back in the mouth. 

PapU. Then all tone should be placed forward 
in the mouth, if 1 understand you. 

Mr. D. Decidedly it should. You cannot artic- 
ulate properly, ceita'inly not rapidly, unless the tone 
10 well forward. 

Pupil. But is there not then a tendency to flat- 
ness of sound, such as we hear in so-called countri- 
fied speaking. 

Mr. D. Not necessarily. The sound is made in 
the throat of course, but is then thrown forward to 
the organs of articulation, lips, tong^ue and teeth, for 
final disposal. The tongue is the great governing 
member, direeting tone where it will. For this rea- 
son, it is of the first inriportancc that you gain the 
perfect contn)l of it. This you can do by practising 
before a looking-glass, sounding different vowels 
and striving to ascertain the muscles which regulate 
its action. It is rather tedious work If you are in a 
great hurry, but by faithful attention to it, you will 
surprise yourself. Having gained the control of 
the tongue, remember that the lips and the teeth 
must be set apart widely enough to enable sound to 
pass freely. One inch is just about the ris:ht distance. 
This also you will find troublesome at first, but the 
mirror must again be called in to assist, and it will 
become soon a habit to place the organs properly. 
The tip of the tongue should then be taught to re- 
main just back of the lower teeth, pressing a<>;ainst 
them, for nearly all vowel sounds. This will assist 
in keeping the tone forward, and will give it greater 
steadiness. Notice then the fact that for the major- 
ity of sounds, the middle or fleshy part of the tongue 
will naturally be found with its sides against the 
upper molars. Now what is natural may be es- 
tablished as method. As the tongue is found dur- 
ing the utterance on the middle C of the word 
"Day," so let it be found when singing the octave. 

Pupil. Why do you use the sound A? Why not 
something more musical ? 

Mr. D. Only because the sound of A require* 
the tongue to be placed in the position of which 1 
speak. Bnt take la as commonly used. In that the 
tongue must lie flat in the mouth with the tip firmly 
against the lower teeth. In taking the octave, or 
higher, keep the same general position and the tone 
will be pure. Distortion of tone takes place when 
the singer thinks only of reaching a certain note, 
regardless of the way in which it is obtained. The 
manner of getting it should be the first thing 
thought of. The flutist has a certain mechanical 
process called fingering, whereby he gains his notes. 



What would you think of him if he neglected that 
and strove to reach a tone in some other way. The 
voice has its mechanical laws — when those are re- 
garded, singing becomes comparatively easy; but 
ignore them and you must take the natural conse- 
quences. I have now ropidly sketched out the way 
to fix tone in its proper jmsition, in the forward 
part of the mouth. Having prepared the way, let 
us now ])roceed with the subject of register, that 
terrible subject which has occasioned so much severe 
talk pro and con, and has led people, lignest in their 
convictions, to abuse each other in most extraordi- 
nary style. 



-♦-^ 



IIerr Wagner dkclines ! This must be London 
Davison and nobody .else; we have missed his ge- 
nial pen in the Mu^ii'al Worll of late, 

IIerr Richard Wagner, so the story goes, declines 
to come among us, uidess- 



Wc are not sur- 
prised, becouse. after all, IIerr Richard Wogner is 
a man. We do not mean to say that he is not more 
than a man — that he has not in him the element of 
the Divine which beloners to all Prophets and Men 
of Genius. lie has prophesied long, ho has gained 
the ear of the world, and he has followers wlio look 
up to him with reverential awe. But afier all, we 
repeat, lierr W^agner is a man. lie cannot, there- 
fore, have much love for the island which is proba- 
bly not regarded by him as the UViina lliule of art. 
Remembrances of 18HI crowd uj oi him when the 
name of England is pronounced. lie recollects how 
the cry was wafted to him from distressed Philhar- 
monic' directors, — "Come over and help us," and 
how, like another St. Patrick, bent upon drivin. 



ing 
red. 



out vermin Jie landed upon our shores. As it prov 
the vermin were too tiiroug lor the missionary. 
They worried him, stung him all over a delicate 
epidermis, and never permitted him to rest till a 
hasty retreat placed tlie Channel between the assail- 
ants aad their victim. These are the real fscts of 
the case. At all events, IIerr Wa$:ner, and his love 
for England may be imagined. When, therefore, it 
was reported that the Prophet would visit our 
country again, wise men shook their heads donbt- 
ingly. ' We arc now told, in justification of their 

douf>ts, that IIerr Wagner will not come unless . 

Unless what? Unless' his old enemies be gagged, 
and delivered into his hands ? unless Parliament 
vote money to build a Wagnerian theatre ? unless 
a knighthood be conferred on Herr Dannreuther ? 
unless Mr. J. V. Bridgeman's translation of Oper 
und Drama be made an English text-book in all 
Government schools ? unless Messrs. Gye and Ma- 
ple on do penance at Charing Cross, dressed as Lo- 
hengrin and Tannhauser ? unless Mr. George Wood 
have a statue erected in his honor, as he appeared 
when contemplating the Flying Dufchnan from the 
wings at Drury Lane ? — No, for none of these things 
does IIerr W^agner stipulate. He wants a thousand 
guineas, sterlins: coin of the realm, and good weight 
at the Bank. Like Cheap Jack, between whom and 
IIerr Wagner there is an aflinitj% the result of com- 
mon relations with "Brummagem" — like Cheap 
Jack, he asks no more, but is determined to take no 
less. Going — no, coming — for a thousand guineas, 
sterling coin, as aforesaid. Will anybody bid ? Re- 
member that a Prophet is a rara ai'i* iu ttrrin. The 
wild beast dealers in the East of London think noth- 
ing of spending an equal sum on a good, hevlthy, 
and full-grown hippopotamus. Surely iierr Wag- 
ner is of more value than many hippopotami. W^eigii 
the matter, then, ye men with money, and see if the 
thousand guineas cannot be raised. Such a chance 
may never occur l^^ain, because the apotheosis at 
Bayreuth is near at hand. Coming for a thousand 
guineas ! Be in time ; be in time ! 



< ^♦< 



Drath ok Schubert's x'uiknd. We and tho fol- 
lowing in a letter to the London Mvticod Statidard 
of March 22. 

The death of Leopold von Sonnleithner, which 
occurred here on tho 4th inst., is an event which 
must not be passed over in silence. Although not 
actually a celebrity himself, the influence which lie 
exercised upon the career of one of the most illus- 
trious of German composers entitles him to be spo- 
ken of as one of the notabilities of the musical 
world in V ienna. All those acquainted with the 
life and works of Franz Schubert must be aware of 
the fact, that Sonnleithner contributed in a great 
measure to the success and renown which crowned, 
while yet so young, the efforts of the composer of 
The Wmtdcrrr. Born in the same year as Schubert 
(1797), Von Sonnleithner was intimately associated 
with him from the days of his childhood, until death 



prematurely cut off Germany's greatest composer 
of fongs, in the flower of his manhood. From be- 
ing playmates they became the firmest of friends, a 
connection which the grave alone could sever. 
Whil'^t still but- a. young man, Von Sonnleithner 
took su( h an active interest iu musical matters that 
he was soon well-known to most of the leading mu- 
sicians of the day, professionals as well as amateurs. 
It wa.s toSonnleithner's extended circle of friends, 
that Schubert's compositioim first owed their publi- 
cation ; for the music j)ublishers, to whom some of 
his earlier efforts were submitted, would not under- 
take to bring them out, although offiered to them 
gratuitously, alleging that the accompaniments were 
rather too diflicult, and the name of the composer 
but too little known. It was at the musical eve- 
nings which Sonnleithner so frequently had at his 
residence, that Schubert's PromHknts, ErI-KiiHf, and 
other songs made their mark, and first gained the ap- 
probation which resulted in their beinfj published by 
subscriotion; and to the fact of Sonnleithner's uncle 
being the secretary of the best of all the Viennese 
musical societies, that of the Ge9elf»^kaft der Mttsik- 
frtunde, moy be ascribed the performance of three 
compositions of the then comparatively unknown 
writer, at one of ihose grand concerts, at wliich the 
ilife of Vienna were wout to assemble. As a contrib- 
utor of some of the most valuable biograpl ical noti- 
ces and fketches relating to Schubert's life, we are 
much indebted to the subject of this notice, the in- 
timacy which always existed between the two 
friends giving Von Sonnleithner rare opportunities 
of obtaining a thorough insight into the inner life 
of the man, whom Germans call their King ot ballad 
writer s 




usic Jhoab. 



London. 

Passion Music in P.vssion Wbik. Bach's St. 
Matthew Passion, five timen in one week ! We copy 
from the Orchestra of April 10. 

From whatever cause originating, a strong popu- 
lar taste has set in for the music of Bach. At the 
present moment Bach is the fancy, the rage in soci- 
ety — a fashion set afoot last year by the perform- 
ance of his music in Westminster Abbey, and since 
then acquiring daily growth and expansion. Thia 
week there has been a seasonable run on Bach, 
whose Passion-music is specially appropriate to the 
solemnities of Holy Week. The Matthew-Passion 
has been performed in two areas — ^the Albert Hall 
and St. Paul's Cathedral : in the former on Monday, 
Tuesday, last night and to-night, in the latter on 
Tuesday evening only. The performances at the 
Albert Hall, which take place under the auspices of 
the Choral Society named after that building, are 
interesting by reason of the energy of Mr. Barnby, 
who has turned the audience into a quasi- congrega- 
tion that take part in the chorales. Books of Uie 
words and musical notes are supplied to visitora at 
a nominal charge ; brass instruments are stationed 
at various points throughout the building to keep 
up the pitch ; the conductor faces round and leads 
the audience ; and the as<iemblage, thus encouraged, 
rise and sing. At first not by any means unani- 
mously or heartily, but with a shy fear of opening 
their mouths in such a place. Presently confidence 
comes, and after one or two numbers have been 
slurred through timidly, the rest are taken with 
something like effect. Anyway the notion is an 
admirable one, and it wants but a little strenuous 
effort to overcome the bashful ness of a British audi* 
ence. By the time the melodies are slightly more 
familiar, the effect of ensemble will be really 
great. At present this universal singing is necessarily 
rough, but it is much to get a huge audience to sing 
at all, elsewhere than in Mr. Spurgeon's tabernacle. 
Even as it is, these chorales formed the most effec* 
tive features of tho performance. The solos, how- 
ever, were rendered with all due care and taste by 
Mesdames Otto- Mvsleben and Patej', Mr. Cum- 
mings, Signor Foli, and Mr. Thurley Bealc, and the 
first lady distint^uished herself in the air "For love 
my Saviour suffered,'* while Mdme. Patey in the 
beautiful nir "See the Saviour," and Mr. Cummiugs 
in the various recitatives sustained the credit of the 
|>erformance. The violin obligato of Herr Straus 
in the contralto air "Have mercy on me" was one 
of the most enjoyable incidents of the evening. Mr, 
Barnby conducted, and Mr. W. S. Hoyto presided 
at tho organ. On Saturday these Albert lUll mus- 
ical observances will be varied by the performance 
of the "J/ewtoA." 
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The announcement of the same music at St. PauI's 
Cathedml on Tuesday filled everj' seat beneath the 
dome and those extending alon<; nave and ai*lc, and 
left many standing and kneeling in defaolt of any 
re^tinjf ploce, long before the performance b«ifan. 
The doors of St. Paurs wore oi)en at six o'clock, and 
by half-post the whole of the vast area was fiiU, so 
full that no more could be admitted. The armnge- 
ments were excellent. Tlie chairs were unnum- 
bered, but 08 only sufficient tickets hod been issued 
to fill them there was no diflUculty in obtaining 
seats eTcn by the last corners. The choir was ex- 
tremely stronff, and the bosses and tenors occupied 
rows of seats in o line with the stalls, but extend- 
ing under the dome. Here the lectern was placed, 
and behind it stood the conductor, lookins: down 
through the lonsf rows of choristers, who, standing 
eight deep on either side of him, were, like the reg- 
ular choir, in white surplices. Between them and 
the stalls were the instrumentalists, a rery strong 
body, also in surplices. Tlie service commenced 
with the singing of the "Miserere," the people oil 
kneeling, aft45r which i»egan Bach's "Passion accord- 
ing to St. Matthew.** It was a grand performonce 
— more impressive perhops for the surrounding ac- 
companiments — the place, the multitude, the de- 
meanor of the crowd, the solemn spirit pervading 
oil — ^thon for the music itself. Indeed, critically 
speaking, some of the chorales were by no means 
rendered with technical correctness : there was an 
occasional lock of precision and clearness. But the 
circumstance of the whole was mognificent. The 
great dome surround^ by innumerable gas-jets, the 
brilliancy of light along the aisles and purity of 
color in the white-robed singers, the glorious bursts 
of song OS the silver trumpets rang out ond the big 
organ pealed, and the alternating intervals of sol- 
emn silence while the ten thousand sank on their 
knees in prayer, mode up such on experience as has 
not often been known in Protestant Englond, and 
would once hove been impossible. No sermon was 
preached, to mar the intellectual rosult with onti- 
climocterie droning. The music and the scene 
were themselves the most eloquent sermou possible. 
At about ten o'clock the blessing was pronounced 
and the congregation deported. Dr. Stoiner con- 
ducted, Mr. Cooper was assistant organist, Mr. 
Wynn was boas, Mr. Gedge tenor, and Dr. Simpon 
intoner. The words used were translated and oaopt- 
ed by Miss H. Johnstone, and o large proportion of 
the congregation followed the music, book in hand, 
for the authorities hod wisely supplied the people 
with books so that they knew when to rise and 
when to kneel, and admirable uniformity was thus 
ensured. 

St. Axnf's Church, Soho. — ^The special Lenten 
services held at this church can hardly foil to pos- 
sess great and deep interest. Every Fridojr even- 
ing during Lent John Sebastian Bocti's PaM$ion Mu- 
sic, occormng to the Oospel of St. John, takes the 
place of "Anthem" — o sermon dividing the first 
port of the oratorio fro>n the second. The order of 
service comprises the shortened Evening Prayer, 
with Psalms and one Lesson : the Anthem (Bach), 
with sermon, as already mentioned ; the Offertory, 
with appropriate Hymn, Ac. The chorus, men and 
boys, nrom fifty to sixty in number, is highly effi- 
cient, and well supported by on orchestra of fifteen 
Eroetised performers (including Herr OberthUr, as 
orpist). A large port of the choir consists of per- 
sons who habitually sing at St Anne*8, troinea to 
their task by Mr. Joseph Bomby, organist of the 
church, to whom we ore more indebted than to onv- 
one else for the sympathy now so rapidly growing 
in favor of music which the immortal Leipsic Can- 
tor strictly intended for Church worship. St, John's 
PoMton being less difficult than St Matthew's, is 
better suited to ordinory means and appliances ; 
and its colossal companion might with propriety be 
kept opart for grana occasions, to be celebrated in 
grand edifices. 

Bach in BnmxoHAX. (From the Birmiw^Kani 
Momingf Newt, March 22.) Last night Mr. Stephen 
L. Stratton gave a concert at Messrs Adorns and 
Beresford's Music Room, in commemoration of the 
188th birthday of the celebrated composer, John 
Sebastian Bach. The artists employed in rendering 
the selections were: — ^Violins, Herr Ludwig ond 
Herr Corl Jung ; viola, Mr. W. H. Priestley ; vio- 
loncello, M. Vieuxtemps ; double-bass, Mr. J. More- 
ton ; flute, Mr. Stnrges ; pianoforte, Dr. C. S. Heap, 
Mr. Arthur Tricket, and Mr. S. S. Stratton. 

The programme, as the occasion demanded, con- 
sisted entirely of works of Sebastian Bach, and was 
mode vp chiefly of oompotltions by that great moo- 



ter for the chamber, and but rarely heard in this 
country. The following is on outline : — 

Conrerto In D minor, for three pianofortes, with oc- 
comitanimont of ntrini; quintet. 

Suite In E m«f or, for violin alone. 

Pr»»liirte and Fupie In E major, Preltide and Fucme 
in C Aharp major, from the "Well-tempered Cla- 
vier." 

Sonata in B minor, for pianoforte and violin. 

Buite In D major for violoncello. 

Toccata and Fumie in O minor for pianoforte. 

Concerto in C inajor for three pianofortes, with oe- 
componfment of string qtdntet. 

Tlie prosrrnmme presented one feature specially 
commendable ; and wc give the commendation more 
heartily because few concert^vers have the crood 
taste and courage to behave so conscientiously in 
making their arrangements. Pieces which could 
not l>c given in their intearrity were not admitted. 
Xothing was introduced simply for the display of 
the vlrtwmo. The items were, with one exception, 
ezomples of Bach's music os he wrote it. 

MxB. ScHUMAXx's Trio. The Mnncal Standard 
(April 5) is very happy over this lady*s lost "Reci- 
tol" 

The "wide world" knows the merita of Mme. 
Schumann o^ an interpreter of clasaicol texts, the 
sonotos of Beethoven and Schubert for example, but 
most especially the beautiful works of her deceased 
husband, which may be said, emphatically in her, 
though not in her alone, to //f*<>. Prepared for oil 
continsrencies on this side of Elysium, we were most 
ogreeably "overcome," as by Shakespeare's "sum- 
mer clotid," when, at the lost recital, on the 27th 
March, it was our happy fortune to hear o piano- 
forte trio from the pen of Cloro Schumann, composed 
(we believe) so long ogo as the year 1844. ond never 
— (but why not T)--never heard in England before 
this auspicious season of the vernal equinox. That 
the trio was signally successful meone much, be- 
cause the audiences \n ihu port of St James's Hall 
ore keen critical tonnoi*»eur», not to be cheated with 
base metal. Their opinion has deservedly o high 
volne, and we unhesitatingly join the choruft of 
praise and thanksgiving. The trio includes four 
movements, on aU^ro in G minor, o tcherxo in B flot. 
on andante in G major, and on oUegrretto finale, in G 
minor, ending in the tonic mojor. The tcknto was 
vociferously fneored. Pending o formal review of 
the work (still, we fear in MS.*) let us hasten to ac- 
knowledge, out of o thousand beautiful traita, the 
poetical imagination, the continuous melody, the 
unspeakably "fine" ideas, the ortisticol construction* 
(oil the more ortisticol because the ort is so charm- 
ingly concealed), ond the happy employment of mu- 
sicol "science** in the lost movement, illustrative of 
the fact that pedantry and pi <» toils hove no necessary 
connexion with genuine eruditicn. Mme. Schumann 
may be congrotuloted on her success as o composer. 
The ortist's room was the scf*ne of o Ufee; every one 
^ager to express the gratitude of the musical world, 
individually and collectively. 

Mme. Schumann's reading of Beethoven's sonoto 
in C sharp minor — (we wish that the author of the 
nickname had been mnon-Birutk by his manifest 
moon-«Atfi«)— commanded, as usual, the bonds and 
heorts of the assembly. Robert Schumann's "Wood 
Scenes'* ("Wold-scenen"), a series of delightful 
pianoforte pastorals, ogreeably diversified the mnfi- 
nSe, and in the "Hungorion Donees" of MM. Joachim 
and Brahms, arranged by them for the violin ond 
pianoforte, the great rh"/ d'aiUupie quite carried 
owoy his audience. The music is most characteris- 
tic, and the piquant fthird] movement, in F major, 
evoked on etieore. Mile. Schulz was the vocalist, 
ond Mr. Lindsay Sloper the conductor. We ore 
loth, very loth, to soy ''the lost word" about thene 
unique and most instructive nutiiniet mimcalea. We 
feel for the moment with the little boy, who wished 
that "it were always spring." 



St. Thomas Choral Rocibtt. This society which 
estoblished five years ago b}' Signor Rondegger, 
and very shortly mode its efficiency known through 
performances in St. James's Hall and elsewhere, 
gave the opening concert of o new season lost Wed- 
nesdoy evening, in Seymour Hall. It numbers 200 
well-trained voices, many of superior quality ; ond 
its members seem animated not only by confidence 
in their oble conductor, but by genuine seal for the 
art. We know what difficulties o young society 
must surmount before it con come well to the front 
in London : but we sholl be g^eotly mistoken if the 
"St. Thomos" does not win a good position ere long. 

• We know o printed oopj ol it» pul^Uohed bj Breit- 
kopf&Hi(rt«l.-Bd. 



It is mode of the right stuff for the achievement, 
and has the right sort of leader. With few excep- 
tions, oil who took port in Wednesday's concert 
were pupils of Signor Kandegger, even the twelve 
students from the Ro3*al Academy, t*» whom was 
allott^'v! the solo work, owning him as their master. 
Signor Randegger, therefore, may claim special 
merit from a performance which thoroucrhly pleased 
the most critical onditor. It is not possible to speak 
too highly of the monner in which he has drilled 
the amateur element, the choruses being distin- 
guished not only by precision, but by a uniformity 
of expression and phrasing which is the best sign of 
careful training. Mr. W. H. Cnmminjrs's Cantata, 
77u Fair If Rif».7, hod the post of honor, the composer 
himself taking part in its execution. Although 
given without the advantage of orcfiestml accom- 
paniment, this work fully justified the good opinion 
of those who heard its first performance in St. 
James's Hall. We need not repeat the remarks 
which hove already appeared in our columns with 
referent e to Mr. Cummings's music ; but we most 
do ouraelves the pleasure of again bearing witnesa 
to its melodic charm, constrnctive skill, and artistic 
taste. The Cantata is o worthy example of Eni;1ish 
art ; and we hope that English choral societies gen- 
erolly will moke its merits widely known. The solos 
were' given by Miis Jessie Jones* Miss Bertha Grif- 
fiths. Mr. Cuinmings, and Mr. H. A Pope. — Tele- 
graph. 

PinLHAMfOTnc Socrrrv. This Society began its 
sixty-first season at St James's Holl on the IMh of 
March, before a large audience. The programme 
contained no positive novelty, but Schumann's 
"Overture, Scherzo and Finale," which commenced 
the concert, was a welcome openinsr piece, if only 
on account of the beauty of the middle movement, 
which was received, as it deserved to be, with the 
warmest marks of approbation. Signor Rendono's 
performance of Mendelssohn's Pianofort-e Concerto 
in G minor suc^Erested comporisons which perhaps 
would be "odious," except at o Philharmonic con- 
cert, where the subscribers and the public hove o 
right to expect that only the ripest ortiMts should 
be heard ; but his dashing ond undoubtedly clever 
playing gained him o recoil, and o round of kindly 
opplause. Modlle. Girordi produced but little effect 
in her two songs (one on interrestinir Seena ed Aria, 
by Lucio Vero, ffrom G nick's Lveio Vero / — Eo.j 
scored by Mr. W. G. Cusins), but Mr. Edward Lloyd 
song well, and created o marked effect with the au- 
dience. Besides Schumann's piece, the orchestral 
works were Beethoven's Symphony in B flot (No. 4) 
ond the Overtures "Le ^iMecin molgrilui" (Gou- 
nod) and "Die Weihe des Houses" (Beethoven), oil 
of which were excellently ployed. Mr. W. G. Cus- 
ins (who conducted with his accustomed obility) was 
received with much opplouse on his entrance into 
the orchestra. 

Italian Opera. (From the Jfuneal 7hne§, 
April 1)« 

The prospectuses of the two Italian Opera-houses 
hold out but small attraction during the coming sea- 
son for those who go to hear works rather than sing- 
ers ; but OS the oppeol is annually mode more to 
fashion thon to art, we presume that the onnounce- 
ments, to those who ore most interested in them, 
may on the whole be considered satisfactory. At 
the* Royal Italian Opera we ore promised Madame 
Adelino Patti. Madame Pouline Lucca, Modlle. Em- 
ma Alboni and Madame Sinico. Of course, as nsuol^ 
it is o miracle that the services of some of these artr 
ists have been secured. It was feared, for instance, 
that Madame Lucco, "hod yielded to the temptotion 
held out to her by the American managers, ond hod 
accepted an engagrement to perform in the United 
States," but the Director "fortunately^ althot^srh at 
great cost," succeeded in persuading her to come to 
England. Of Madame Potti it is sold that, olthongh 
it is confidently believed she will cross the Atlootie 
in September, "she may yet waver;* ond then 
comes on allusion to the money we hove paid to the 
Americans, in settlement of the Alabama question, 
winding up with the following offiecting oentence : 
"Let them toke their dollars, ond be content ; we 
con afford the dollars, but our Opera cannot yet af- 
ford to port with its greotest favorite." Uoming 
oflToin to ploin matters of fact, the names of Signon 
Nicolini, Bettini, Urio, Morino, Monfredi, and Rossi 
ore to be found amongst the tenorsy and Signori 
Groaioni, Cotogni, and Fonre amongst the baritones 
and basses. There ore several new singers men- 
tioned ; but OS many of them may not be forthcom- 
ing, it will be oaffident to mine them and dlseMS 
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their merits u they appear during the season. Not- 
withstanding the grandiloquent announcement of 
last season, there is no mention of Wagner's "Lo- 
hengrin" in the prospectus; but Verdi's "firnani** 
and "Lusia Miller," Auber's *'Les Diamants de la 
Couronne," a new Opera by Punchielli, entitled "I 
Proraessi Sposi," Rossini's ''Mo»6 in Egitto," and 
that wearisome work, "II Guarany," by Gomes, are 
promised ; the splendor of the spectacle in the last- 
named Opera being, we presume, considered a suf- 
ficient attraction to counterbalance the feebleness of 
the music. The conductorship will agun be divided 
between Signor Vianesi and Sig^or Sevignani ; and 
the stage management will bo placed in the experi- 
enced hands of Mr. Augustus liarris. 

ICr. ICaplrnov'b proapectas Informs ut that Her Mi^- 
Mtv*ti Opera Hoase will •sain be Drury I^ne Thealrei 
"which liM been foaod perfectly adapted for operatic rep- 
reeentatlOM." With the accustomed flourish respecting the 
talents of vocalists who have }ong since considered them- 
selves independent of such heralding, we have the welcome 
names of Btadame ChrlMtine Nllsson.Mndlle. TItlen. Madlle. 
lima di Mnrska, Madlle. Olar.i Louise Kellogg, Madame 
TrebelU-Bettini and Madlle. Marie Itose ; Signori Campan- 
ini, Monglnl (the former styled in the prospectus the *'flrat 
t^nor,** and the latter the ''great tenor"). Fancelli, RoU, 
Mendloros, Agnesl and Borella. The late Mr. Balfe*s Opera. 
''The Talisinan'* (prepared for the fashionable world under 
the title of "II Tsllsmano") Is the only novelty promised ; 
but Donizetti's '-La F^svorito'* and Thomas's '^Mlfmon*'are 
also to be given dnrlns the season. Cherublnrs "Le Due 
OlornatM*' will be performed **lf the other Important ar- 
rangements win permit." Considering. It Is admitted by the 
lessee, that the prodnetlon of thin won last season 'created 
so much satisfaction In musical circles/' we presume that 
these are not the "circles'* to which Mr. Mapleson looks for 
patronage. The cast of some of the Operas Includes the 
names of several new oomers ; and many of our established 
fkvorltes will appear in parts for the flrst time In England. 
We are glad to find that 8lr Michael Coste still retains his 

Sost of conductor. The Royal Italian Opera names the 
ate of oar present number as the opening night, and the 
season at Her Majesty's Opera is advertiseid to commence 
on the 16th inat. 



MiLAK. On Sunday evening (March 80) the Scala 
was densely packed to witness .the seventh repre- 
sentation of "IjohengrifC* The Wagnerites and the 
anti-Wagnerites mustered in all their strength, but 
being a popular night the general public was more 
numerous tnan the representatives of either party, 
if not of both. 

The ill-fated opera dragged its weary length along 
during the first two acts as it has alwavs done, that 
is to say, amidst the vehement hisses of the opposi- 
tion, the determined and perhaps genuine applause 
of the Futurists, while the impartial part of the 
audience made no sign. However, on the com- 
mencement of the third act it became evident that 
the public could not repress itself any longer. A 
feeble attempt at applause was hushed down in the 
sternest and most decided manner. Not profiting 
by this manifestation the Wagnerites ewiva'd, 
bravo*d, beat their hands and feet, and made their 
last attempt to obtain a fictitious success for the un- 
fortunate opera. But uselessly. A perfect hurri- 
cane of hissing, howling, screaming and whistling 
broke out instantly, while hundreds of stentorian 
throats cried **BaUa, batta-a-a-a^'a-ah / / T "GiU 
U ripariof* (Enough, enough. Down with the 
curtain.) The storm was of brief duration, and re- 
sulted in the opera coming to an abrupt close. The 
Wagnerites were completely routed, and their cause 
must slumber for some years in Milan. Their at- 
tempt to foist the music of the future upon the 
Milanese public was a most determined and despe- 
rate one. Free tickets were most liberally distrib- 
uted, but in a good many cases the recipients of 
these tickets freely showed their disapproval. One 
evening when a strong opposition was expected 
tickets were distributed amongst the students of the 
Conservatory of Music, by means of certain of the 
directors of that institution who are strong parti- 
sans of the music of the future. Accordingly the 
youths and maidens so privileged betook themselves 
to the theatre. But, alas! for the ingratitude of 
human nature, these young persons were the loud- 
est in their expression of disapproval. Some of 
them, not content with the natural means of ex- 
pressing disapproval, drew forth their ponderous 
door-keys, and oy the shrillness and power of their 
whistling showed how energetic was their disappro- 
val of Wagnerism. The net is, the poor young 
people were afraid that they foould have to ttudtf 
** LohtngrifC* if it were successfiiL Hence their su- 
perhuman efforts to put it down forever. — Ortkuira, 



Vwm. — ^For some time past it has been generally 
known that the Abbate Frans Lisst intended giving 
a concert for the benefit of his old friend Robert 
Frana. The concert came off on the 5th inst., in 
the laige room of the H6tel Hangaria, where the I 



Abbate had so frequently attracted the Hite of Pesth 
society to hear him. The piano was decorated with 
laurel. The majority of the audience was composed 
of members of the Hungarian aristocracy. The 
Croat feature of the evening was the Abbate's per- 
formance of Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 26, and the 
"Soiree de Vienne," No. 4, both pieces being re- 
ceived with frantic demonstrations of delight It 
seemed as though the applause would never end, so, 
at length, the Abbate returned to the piano, and 
gratified his shouting and stamping admirers with 
an extra piece, in the shape of an improvisation on 
songs by Franz and Schumann. The concert com- 
menced with Beethoven's Sestet, Op. 816. Mme. 
Semsey sang three songs by Franz and Schumann. 
The strictly muncal proceedings were diversified by 
a short lecture of Professor Gotthard Wohler's on 
the significance of Franz as a musician. 

Bo!cv. — A committee has been formed for getting 
up a festival in honor oi Schumann, who died here 
on the 29th July, 18R6. The festival is to come off 
in the latter part of August. 

Praouk. — ^The Musical Section of the Museum of 
the Kingdom of Bohemia have resolved to celebrate, 
next year, the hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Tomaschek in a manner worthy the occasion. 

VixyxA. — Herr Herbeck has at length produced 
Cluck's Iphiffenia auf TVnirw at the Imperial Opera- 
house. It was most favorably received by the pub- 
lic. Herr Walter sang the part of Pyla()es ; Herr 
Labatt, that of Orestes ; Herr Krauss, that of King 
Thoas; and Mme. Dustmann, that of Iphigenia. — 
Severs! important eng^agements have lately been 
made for the new Comic Opera. Among the artists 
secured may be mentioned Herr Anton Erl, from 
the Royal Opera, Dresden, and son of the well- 
known Joseph Erl ; Herr Hermany . baritone, from 
the Stadttheater, Cologne ; and MUe. Elise Deich- 
mann, from Prague. Herr M. Auger, of Salzburg, 
has been appointed conductor. Herr Proch is busi- 
ly engaged in selecting the members of the orches- 
tra, and will visit, for this purpose, next month, 
Pesth, Prague and Gratz. — ^Handel's Saul was per- 
formed in the large room of the Musical Union, un- 
der the direction of Herr Brahms, on the 28th of 
February, far ths finA Hme in this capital I The 
solos were sung by Mmes Bettelheim-Qomperz, 
Dustmann, Herren Scaria, Walter and Maas. The 
members of the Musical Union formed a most efifi- 
cient chorus, whose training reflects the highest 
credit on Herr Brahms. The whole performance 
was a great success. Remarking on the fact that 
this was the first performance oi Saul in Vienna, the 
correspondent of the Neue Berliner Mueikuitung 
says : "However impatiently we may turn over the 
old bills, we find Saul mentioned neither in those of 
the Concerts of Sacred Music at the Theater an der 
Wien, [1806. 1807, Ac.,] nor in those of the Festi- 
vals of the Society of the Friends of Music, whose 
first effort [1812 — 18161, was the performance of 
Handel's oratorios, nor, lastly, in those of the Soci- 
ety of Musicians when it shook off its exclusive 
worship of Haydn, and from 1820 to 1880 alternated 
oratorios by Handel with Haydn's two Cantatas. 
Even the grand private performances at van Swie- 
ten*s, the spring from which the knowledge and cul- 
ture of Handel's works first flowed among the Vien- 
nese, knew nothing of Saul, Mozart did not, by 
strengthened instrumentation, bring it, as he 
brought ether oratorios by the same composer, near- 
er his contemporaries ; while even Mosel refrained 
from gratifying on it his well-meaning but ill-ad- 
vised passion ror arranging. Had a tolerably regu- 
lar Handel-cultuB been established in Vienna, as in 
England, or even in North Germany, it would have 
been an impossibility for Saul to have been ignored 
during quite one hundred and thirty years. The 
periodical interest for Handel, burstmg out by fits 
and starts, at intervals of several years, in Vienna, 
was satisfied by a limited series including Sameon, 
Jephtha, The Jfeeeiahf 7Xmothett»t Bdnhazuir and JW- 
dat Maeeabaue. The rich stores of Handel's pro- 
ductions could not be exhausted at the sporadic mu- 
sical festivals of old Vienna, and thus it was reserv- 
ed for new Vienna, musically reformed, to make the 
acquaintance of Saul. Johannes Brahms deserves 
great credit for having produced here, in a manner 
worthy of it, this oratorio, which we unhesitatingly 
pronounce the most beautiful and moat poweriul 
Handel wrote." 

Utrbcht. — ^The Bach Society lately gave a highly 
interesting concert, with a programme which com- 
priflod only works by the gnat old maatar. Among 



these may be mentioned the "Italian Concerto," 
"Concerto for two Violins and Quartet," and "Con- 
certo for two Pianos and Quartet." 

Ron. Miss Anne Brewster, in her letter of April 
1st, to the Advertieer, writes : 

The Sgambati and Pinelli spring concerts are 
finished, I am sorry to say. This is the thirteenth 
year these clever young masters have been giving 
these agreeable entertainments, and they have ac- 
complished no little victory in that time. Sgambati, 
a favorite pupil of Liszt and the founder of these 
concerts, has always been a close student of German 
and classical music. He is not all Italian ; his mother 
was the daughter of Gott, the English sculptor. For 
thirteen years he and his companions have g^ven 
yearly cfassical and German music to the public, 
and at last they have made a sort of taste for it 
among the Romans. To be sure the programmes 
are not varied very much, and we hear over and 
again certain fine concertos and quintets, but "prac- 
tice makes perfect." This I thought last Saturday, 
when I listened to the fine Beethoven concerto in 
Re(D) major,'opus 61. By this time the gifted Ro- 
man musical artists have had so much success that 
they might treat their audiences to orchestral ac- 
companunents ; but we must not ask too much, es- 
pecially when the solo playing is so fine. Pinelli 
executed his part with exquisite delicacy and feel- 
ing. The concert opened with Schumann's quartet 
in Mi flat, opus 47. Sgambati was especially fine 
in the andante, the best part of the composition, and 
the other instruments were as one in the exquisite 
ensemble. During the concert Sgambati played for 
one of his solos, one of Mendelssohn's well-known 
Lieder. Apropos to this a fine critic in the Journal 
de Rome for tc^day tells a curious story about Men- 
delssohn's "Lieder ohne Worte," He (at he does 
not sign his extremely clever article, I must not 
mention his name) says that in 1846 he spent the 
winter in Florence, and found himself by good for- 
tune in the same house with the eldest sister of Men- 
delssohn, Madame Hensel ; her other sister, Mme. 
Dericlat, lived on the opposite side of the street. 
Mme. Hensel often played for him her own compo- 
sitions, and also several of the "lAeder ohne Worte." 
and pointed out to him those which she had com- 
posed. Among these are some of the most popular 
of these chanmng melodies. She was in the nabit 
of sending them to her brother Felix, and as he ad- 
mired them greatly, she desired him to publish them 
with his own, whidi he did. It appears this waa 
no secret among them, and that it is well known in 
Germany; but as I never heard it before, I mention 
it for those who, like myself, are ignorant of this 
pleasant story of a sister's gift of mimical popularity 
to a famous brother. 

This clever critic of the Journal de Rome is not at 
all partial to Mendelssohn, thinks him oyerrated 
and something of a mediocre egotist; he quotes ap- 
ropos of him Sagevenais's sharp, witty remark, after 
saying that the greatest service Mendelssohn ren- 
dered musical art was to make Bach popular— 
"Mendelssohn habille Bach et Handel en bourgeois : 
it leur met des gants ; il les introduit dans la Donne 
soci6t6 et leur sert du th6." 

A concert of "Musique classique r^ligieuse" was 
given in the Salle Dante on the Slst of March. A 
friend sends us tha progranune, in French, which 
we copy, spelling and all. 

Paleetrlna— i^wiit J«^«lioi«t— Motletto Choenr 

Mozart— ifMM-^Agnus Dei) Solo 

Kajdnr—Stabai Mater— (B^m Mata^ Qnatnor 

Mmes. Gecchini, Rosati. MM. Fortlni, Cnipelloni 

Boott— ifario Mater— Choenr 

Mendhelsson— i9M Aioto— Air 

Mr. CH»pelloni 

Pergolese Stabat Mater-*" Duo. 

M*ailes GiannoU et Florin! 

Bwrilj—Bespon e or iu m Morcean d'ensem- 

bleavecohoenr 
Cnrhemann— n prego o Madn pta— 

Canone k trols voiz 
M.lle GlaanoU M.nie Rosati et H.r Fortlni. 

Jomelli— .ilelif^ et Seguenea Morcean d^ensem- 

hle aveo choenr 

Florknok. — Mme. Trebelli-Bettini appears to 
have been most ungenerously used by her country- 
men, according to a story which comes from Flor- 
ence. The Pagliano Theatre had engaged Mme. 
Trebelli and her husband, much to the annoyance of 
the manager of a rival opera house, who had been 
unable to secure thenL The latter, determined to 
spoil the rival's sucoess, bought up every available 
seat in the house on the first night, and on Mme. 
Trebelli's entranoa as Leonora in La Fawnriia, she 
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was saluted with a perfect storm of hisses and cat- 
calls. Mmc. Trebelli bravelj' went through to the 
end, but the next day broke off herenj^agement, and 
wrote an indignant letter to the Nazione, complain- 
ing of the mean condact of her husband's country- 
men. 

Lktpzig. — ^The Gewandhaus closed its cycle of 20 
orchestral concerts with Beethoven's 9th Sympho- 
ny in the same programme with Mozart's "Jupiter.'* 

During the season the subscribers have heard 
7 Symphonies of Beethoven, 8 of Schumann, 2 of 

Haydn, 2 of Schubert, 2 of Morart, one of Mendels- 
sohn and one of Raff. To which add divers orches- 
tral suites, fantasias, entr'actes, serenades, concer- 
tos, overtures, Ac, <bc., besides the vocal music 
which has figured rather largely in the programmes. 

The programme of the 18th concert (Feb. 27) 
contained two Symphonies: Mendelssohn's "Ital- 
ian" and Schamann's in D minor ; the "Spring Fan- 
tasia," for solo voices, piano and orchestra, by Gade ; 
and a "Song of Triumph," for double chorus and or- 
chestra [first time], by Brahms. 

The 19th concert offered : Symphony in B flat, 
Haydn ; Aria from Handel's Samton [Herr Gura] ; 
Concerto for Violin [Herr David] with orchestra, by 
Bach ; Schumann's Festival Overture on the Rhine 
Wine Song, for orchestra and chorus : Songs by 
Robert Franz: "Autumn," " OewiUemachi," Ac; 
three morceaux carat^ristiques for violin ^and pian^, 
by David ; Overture to ^l^mani. 
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BOSTON, MAY 8, 1878. 

Concerts. 

The ^'season" is over; a bewildering swarm 
of Chamber concerts for a few weeks, and now 
all is silent. There remains, however, one fair 
promise : the return of Anton Rubinstein for a 
couple of matinees in a smaller hall (a far more 
satisfactory way of hearing him ), to be follow- 
ed by one final concert with orchestra, in Tre- 
mont Temple, when he will conduct his '*Ocean 
Symphony." Our record is largely in arrears, 
and we must endeavor to complete it with the 
aid of programmes and a somewhat confused 
jumble of impressions from the hearing of so 
many things, — ^by no means all, though, thtt 
invited audience. Of course our notes must be 
very brief. 

April 3. Mr. Lano^s third concert at Me- 
chanic's Hall. This was Fast Day, and the at- 
tendance not quite so full as usual. A piano 
Concerto by Mozart, with the orchestral accom- 
paniments represented by a second piano, was 
set down for the opening piece ; but this ar- 
rangement proving upon trial ineffective, Mr. 
Lang played in place of it a Sonata by Dussek, 
elegant but not particularly inspiring. But alto- 
gether beautiful was Schumann's Sonata in A mi- 
nor, op. 105, for piano and violin, in which Miss 
Teresa Liebe played the latter instrument 
with great purity and sweetness of tone and 
fine expression. Altogether we recall it as an 
admirable performance. Mr. Lang then played 
an Andante in E minor, op. 7, by Mendelssohn, 
followed by a well-known Fugue in the same 

key by Handel ; and then, having forgotten to 
bring the notes of a Beethoven Rondo promised 
in the programme, he repeated, to the delight 
of all, the wonderful Nocturne in C minor by 
Chopin, op. 48, in a masterly manner. Chopin's 
Rondo in C, op. 73, for two pianos, very finely 
played by Mr. Hugo Leonhard and Mr. Lako, 
brought the concert grandly to a close. 



Aprils. Messrs. Leonhard and Eichbero's 
fifth matinee, at Weslcyan Hall. Gade's So- 
nata, op. 21, for piano and violin, a lovely com- 
position, was gracefully and delicately render- 
ed. Mr. Eichberg played eon amore several 
short movements out of Bach's violin Sonatas. 
Mr. LeonhanVs solos were: Prelude in F sharp, 
and Impromptu in the same key (not the famil- 
iar one), by Chopin ; the fascinating Minuet 
and Trio from Schubert's Fantasia-Sonata in 
G, — and for a noble conclusion of the feast the 
Sonata Appawionnta of Beethoven, which he 
brought out with energy and true intensity of 
feeling. 

AprUS, The'*278th Recital" by pupils of 
the New England Conservatory, in the Music 
Hall, members of the Beethoven Quintette 
Club assisting. Of the more important inter- 
pretations in which the pupils took part we 
may name: a Quartet for piano, violin, &c., by 
Schubert; Sonata App ssionata (first move- 
ment), Beethoven ; Piano and Violin Sonata, 
op. 24, Beethoven ; Beethoven's Piano Trio, op. 
1, No. 8; ^^Hommaged Handel" (two pianos), 
Moschcles; Organ Sonata, No. 2, Mendelssohn; 
Air: * 'Honor and arms, " Handel ; Semi-chorus 
from Rossini's **Moses in Egypt;" Duct ("I 
would that my love"), Mendelssohn; &c., &c. 

April 11. Ernst Perabo's second and last 
Matinee. Mr. Perabo played a Sonata in E 
flat, op. 18, by Hummel; a beautiful Adagio 
by Bargiel for piano and 'cello, op. 38, in G, 
(first time in Boston), with Wulf Fries; a 
pleasing Barcarole, op. 17, by A. Dupont, and 
a Gavotte by Gluck, arranged for piano by 
Brahms (both for the first time) ; a nocturne 
from Rubinstein's **Soir6e8ft St. Petersburg;'* 
and, again with Mr. Fries, an unfamiliar So- 
nata, in D, op. 102, No. 2, by Beethoven. The 
performances were all masterly. 

April 15. At two in the afternoon, the new 

' 'National College of Music," established by 

the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, Thomas Rtan 

Director, gave its first Exhibition Concert of 

the Pupils, closing the Spring term, in Tremont 

Temple. This was the programme : 

Quintet in d op. 29— First movement Beethoven. 

Mendelssohn Qiilnt«tte Club. 
DaGtfr->m the XCVth Psalm, '<In His hands are 

all the comers of the earth Mendelssohn. 

Mrs. Sticknev and Miss Fuller. 
Sonate for Piano and Violoncello, op. 17— First 

movement Beethoven. 

Mr. Howard Packard and Mr. Hennig. 
Solo Soprano, "Pace, pace, mio Dio," from°<La 

forzadel Destlno'' Verdi. 

Mrs. Saxton. 
Cavatina for Baritone, from the Opera of "ZaYta.** 

Mercadanfce. 
Mr. A. R. Reed. 
Piano Concerto in A, op. 46— in f*nr movements. 

Robert Schumann. 
Miss Florence C. Barton. 
Romance from Robert le Diable, '^Vanne, vanne.** 

Meyerbeer. 
Mm. J. M. Stickney. 
Romanza from the Piano Com erto in E minor. 

Chopin. 
Miss C. T. Tapley. 
Trio for Female Voices, "Sleep, noble child." 

Cherubinl. 
Select Choms of Thirty Voices. 

The solo singing all gave evidence of talent 
and of excellent instruction. Particularly en- 
joyable were the fine voices and really artistic 
style and expression of Mrs. Stickney and Miss 

Fuller. In the beautiful Trio from Cheru- 
bim's Blanche de Provenee, a fresh, pure, tran- 
quil piece of harmony, the voices blended very 
beautifully, Signor Cirillo conducting. The 
Sonata Duo had to be omitted, on account of 
the illness of Mr. Packard. The most remark- 
able performance of the afternoon was that of 
the difficult Schumann Concerto, by Miss Bar- 
ton, a young pupil of Mr. Lano, whose render- 



ing of the first movement was hi<]fh1y satisfac- 
tory, and of the whole work crc<litable, though 
there was some falling: off of strength, and con- 
sequently less of ease, before the end. It was 
a most arduous undertaking for a young girl, 
and such a measure of success seems full of 
promise. There was .at least the merit of ad- 
hering to true time in all the movements; one 
could trust her teacher for that, who sat at a 
second piano, helping out the (inintet accom- 
paniment. The ('hopin Uomanza was another 
very creditable perfonnancc. 

S^im6 atternmm (4 o'clock), the Bketiioven 
QriNTKTTE Club gave the first of two Classical 
Matinees at Weslcyan Hall. The hall was 
crowded, and Mr. Allen could congratulate 
himself on the impression made by tlie Quint^^t 
and Quartet playing of the club which he has 
organi7.cd, into which his sure, clear leading 
violin infuses a true spirit. The Rubinstein 
Quartet was listened to with an attentive inter- 
est throughout. But we must give the pro- 
gramme : 

Quintet in E flat Beethoven. 

Introduction et Variations, for Flute and Piano. 

Fr. Schuliert. 
Messrs. Koppitz and Perabo. 

The Spirit Song Haydn. 

Mrs. H. E. SaMryer. 
( a Moment Munioal. Op. 1. ) 

(bSchei-zo. Op. 2. t Perabo. 

Ernst Perabo. 
Quartet. Op. 17, No.2 Rubinstein. 

The flute and piano variations which Schu- 
bert made upon bis song **Trockne Blumen" 
are full of invention and of contrast, interest- 
ing throughout, in spite of tlieir great length, 
and they were finely played. "The Spirit 
Song" was admirably suited to the rich con- 
tralto voice and the expressive style of Mrs. 
Sawter; and Mr. Pekabo's bright-faced little 
firstlings found a cordial welcome. 

AprU 17. Mr. Lano^s fourth and last Concert, 
with the following programme : 

Concerto in C major, op. 16 Beethoven. 

Six Songs, < An die feme Geliebte,*' Op. 98. " 

CharleH R. Hay den. 
Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 of the seven bagatellc^i 

Op. 33 Beethoven. 

AnoanteinGmajor, Op. 61, No. 2 " 

B. J. Lang. 
Andante and Variations In B flat major, Op. 4S. 

Schumann. 
Ernst Perabo and B. J. Lane. 

Concerto in Dminor, Op. 40 Mendelssohn. 

B. J. Lang. 

The two OoDoertot had the orchestral accompani- 
ment supplied by Mr. G. W. Sumxkr, at a second 
pianoforte. We did not find that earliest of the 
Beethoven Concertos very inspiring without an or- 
chestra, though it has many beauties and was finely 
executed. The Mendelssohn Concerto has always 
been one of Mr. Lang's sure cards ever since he first 
began to play such things in public. To us, and 
probably to most, the features of chief interest in 
the concert were the cycle of love songs by Beethov- 
en, which we have not heard since Mr. Kreissmann 
sang them, several years ago, and the Andante and 
Variations by Schumann, which certainly deserves 
to rank among his most original and gonial works, 
full of the finest contrasts, which of coarse were 
well brought out by the two artists. Mr. Haydkx 
sang, and Mr. Lang accompanied, as if thepr had 
caught the spirit of the Beethoven songs, which is 
most tender, delicate and subtile, like that of the 
poem, ever the one passion, restlessly taking on new 
moods, new phages, with fitful and expressive change 
of rhythm, and a perpetual opaline play of shifting 
colors in the harmony. He sang it in English. — 
what seemed to be a very good translation by Miss 
Ellen Frothingham. T!he little piano pieces by 
Beethoven, though BagattlU'n they are lor such a 
giant, had the charm of novelty and quaintness ; in 
truth it requires some boldness to play in public a 
litUe thing by Beethoven. The somewhat larjfer 
piece, the Andante, one of the two Rondos published 
as op. 61, is a lovel}- melody, with florid, exquisite 
embellishment and variation, and was charmingly 
interpreted. 

AprU 18. Sixth and last Mating of Messrs. Leon- 
harcland Eichberg. This was one of the choicest 
in matter, and happiest in performanee, of the se- 
ries. It began with the earlier and smaller B-flat 
Trio of Beethoven, in the third movement of which 
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his wonderful inventivoncs.s in varintion writinfj is 
excrciswl upon a choerfiil. Itiilian sort of melody by 
Woiji^l, if >^o-re:iieml)or ri«jlit.Iy : "/Via rfiio tunjtef/- 
»i<> ; and i\w \vliol«! wt»rk is fresh riiid ixi'^i^il- The 
"othor" Schubert Trio. op. 09, also in H Ihit, about 
which and its noble fellow, o\\. loo. in E flat (played 
in an earlier matinee) one is always puz/led which 
to eon 'iler the most :^lorioiis, ni.i le anyhow a ji^lori- 
ous finale to a series of memorable feasts of music. 
Mr. Leonhard played asiiij^le solo, the marvellously 
beautiful, ima'^inative lUttftnh' by (Miopin in F ma- 
jor, in the interpretation of which he iefl nothiniy to 
c desired. And Mr. Eichberi^. for his only solo, 
played one or two of the violin IlomanzaH by Beet- 
hoven. The audience was lar^^e, and as thoroujjhly 
contented as it was possible to be in a place so poorl}' 
ventilated. 

April 18. That evening will be long remember- 
ed by the very musical invited crowd who listened, 
in Mechanics' Hall, to some wonderfully perfect 
EnjifliRh (J lee singing by a male quartt (Messrs. C. 
(J. hrsii, (J. G. UorKWo<H), W. H. I>ErKKTT and G. 
E. Aiken), assi-^ted by Miss lb nrietta Beebv', sopra- 
no. Miss J^ouise Fincli, contralto, a-id Mr. C. Florio, 
accompanist, — and all from New York. The sclec- 
tioFis were choice of their kind, congi^^ting mostly of 
such English Glees as have been rarely heard among 
us of late years. Some of these date back to the 
more solid and contrapuntal writers of the latter 
part of the last and the beginning of the present 
century, like J. Stafford Smith, Callcott, Cooke, 
Danby, Ac. ; and some were by clever modern com- 
posers, like Ilatt^n, Macfarren, Henry Le><lie, and 
others. The part-songs were interspersed with some 
fine specimens of solo-singing. Miss Beebe, who 
has a very sweet, strong, clear soprano, sang "Bid 
me discourse, ' by Bishop, responding to an enthu- 
siastic recall with Schubert's "Hark, the Lark." 
Niiss Finch, with a very agreeable contralto, sang 
very expre*«8ively "Build your nest low," by Faus- 
tina Hodges, and for an encore somebody's "Sweet 
and Low." Mr. Aiken, having a noble deep bass, 
gave a very successfnl rendering of Handel's Poly- 
phemus song: "(> rud-lier than the cherry," with 
the preceding recitative ; and Mr. Beckett displayed 
his rich and telling bass effectively in "Din^-dong, 
1 love the song." Mr. Florio, too, proved himself 
an excellent accompanist at the piano. 

The pieces sung oy the male quartet alone were : 
"King Witlafs Drinking Hoin," by Hatton ; "Re- 
turn, blest Days," by Stafford Smith; "Hail ! boun- 
t<?ous Nature," by Cooke, — a sort of descriptive 
hymn of the fcmr 8ea<«ons. with contrasted passages 
of delicacy and of startling power, worked up with 
contrapuntal skill ; "I wish to tune my quiv'ring 
lyre," by Walraisley; "With sighs, sweet Hose," a 
sweet and tender strain, by Calcott ; and, for the 
finale, a droll, effective piece of Hatton's, called 
"The Letter," (impatient lover waiting for the post- 
man's rat-a-tat /). In all these the blending of the 
four voices, the clear precision of each part, the 
light and nliade, enunciation and expression were as 
nearly perfect as one could well imagine. Mr. Bush's 
voice has that peculiar English "counter-tenor" or 
falsetto quality, not the most satisfying in itself, 
but it runs very high, is very flexible and true, and 
musically modulated, so as to be invaluable iu such 
concerted pieces. 

To our ta.'^te the quartetq and quintets in which 
the two ladies took part, were by far the most in- 
teresting. Best of all, perhaps, was Callcott's "Ha-k ! 
the cock crows," a very animated quintet, in which 
Miss Bcebe's bright voice revelled in the hifth fl >rid 

fiassages. Macfarren's "Hark, the Lark," was fine- 
y sung by the two ladies.Mr. Bush and Mr. Beckett. 
Leslie's "0 Memory, fond Memory," was sweetly 
rendercl by Misses Beebe and Finch, and Mr. Rock- 
wood, the second tenor, who has a rich and noble 
voice. Other pieces bj' mixed voices were "The 
Ring," an effective setting, by Brandeis, (a Germ in 
composer in New York, we understand) of Uhland's 
ballad, and "Sweet Thru>h," by Danby. 

Some of these less modern, wholesome English 
Glees were refreshing to hear after the monotony of 
sentimental (lerman male part-songs; and we are 
much indebted to these New York stn|;*er8 who cul- 
tivate them with so much zeal and talent. And 
now if New York will o»ly send us on her singers 
of old English Madrigals, — in which will probably 
be found the best that England has produced in 
music, — it may do us much good and give an impulse 
here to their revival. 

Plere we must pause, not having reached the end 
of the list ; a few things yet remain for a postscript. 
Meanwhile we remind the lovers of good Organ 
Music, that Mr. Eugene Thayer has resumed his 
"Free" Recitals on that noble Walcker organ, at the 



First Church. The}' are given every Tuesday after- 
noon at 4 o'clock. The selections for the fortirlh 
Recital (Tue-sday last) were : Fantasie and Fugue in 
G minor, Bavh\ Vorspicl, "Am Wasscrflii-^sen 
Babylons," Jimh ; \M\\ Organ Concerto, JJandcl ; 
Sklzznx (op, .''.S, No. 4), Schumann; Chromatic FnMa- 
Kia, Thulv; Variations in A major, op. 47, Jlesae. 

GMckering & Son& 

If Boston has had its "Jubilees" and other foolish 
fashions and excitements of a day to be ashamed of, 
it has more, of a far more enduring kind, in connec- 
tion with the growth of musical culture in this 
country, to justify an honest pride. One of our 
musical institutions, our oldest, more than half a 
century old, the earliest and still the foremost rep- 
resentative of Oratorio in America, has just been 
winning honors for our city in New York. Anoth- 
er of our "institutions" (we may fairly call it), and 
almost as venerable in years, celebrated its fiftieth 
htrthlajf on the 15th ult. On that day the Piano 
making firm of Chickering & Sons completed its 
half century of industrious, patient, steadily pro- 
gressive, brilliantly successful, honorable enterprise. 
When the founder of the house, the ingenious, per- 
severing, "self-made," generous, high-minded, un- 
pretending Jonas Chickering died, now nearly 
twenty years ago, we all felt that we had lost a 
friend. "For Jonas Chickering^' (as we wrote at that 
thne) "was a representative man ; he stood for the 
general tie of friendship, so ftr as this entered as a 
general element into the multifarious life of this 
large community. The terms friend, neighbor, fel- 
low citizen, meant more to us when we met his face 
and took his hand." 

It was already a great business, a world-wide rep- 
utation, and verily a forn.idable responsibility which 
he bequeathed to his three sons, all brought up in 
the work with him, and like him, devoted, en- 
terprising, honorable men, inheriting his generosity 
and public spirit. Death has but recently reduced 
the number to two, casting a shade of sadness over 
the glad anniversary. Jonas Chickering has been 
rightlj* called the "father of the American piano ;" 
and during those thirty years not a few of the im- 
portant improvements in the noble instrument, as 
we now know it, began in his factories. He was 
the inventor of the "iron frame" which resist* the 
tremendous strain of the wires, and of the "grand 
circular scale." For a long time had the "Chicker- 
ing" supplanted all the foreign instruments in most 
parts of the Union, and had even found its way 
abroad, sought for in many countries. It was a 
brave and patient struggle, and thoroughly an hon- 
est one, which overcame the overwhelming compe- 
tition of English and other European makers. But 
when we now and then encounter one of those old 
Chickering <& Mackay square pianos, plain and dim- 
inutive in size, and find how much of essential mu- 
sical sweetness still resides in its thin tones, we do 
not wonder at the triumph since achieved. Now 
the business has increased from one (square) piano 
per week to ten pianos (many of them the noblest 
"Concert grands") per day. Sixtj' pianos are turn- 
ed out and sold in every week ; say 8,000 in a year. 

The first advantage gained over the foreign com- 
petitors was when several of the travelling concert 
virtuosos (Thalberg, Jaell, Strakosch, Gottschalk, 
<!cc.), and most of the leading pianists in New York 
and Boston (Scharfenberg, the two Rackemanns, 
Richard Hoffman, Dresel, Ac), began to use the 
Chickering grands in public and in private, some of 

them even in preference to the instruments of Erard, 
Pleyel, Broad wood and the rest. 

It was Jonas Chickering who gave the great im- 
pulse to this now important manufactnring interest 
of the United States. Music and industrial develop- 
ment alike have much to thank him for. Hosts of 
rival manufacturers, many of them graduates from 
his school, have sprung up during and since his 



day ; but to this day there is only one really for- 
midable rival among the many who have shared 
the national victory achieved by Chickering and 
Sons. The pioneer firm, which claimed and won 
the highest honors at the great Paris Exposition in 
1807, still takes precedence ; never was its business 
so prosperous as to-day, and Boston looks on it 
with pride. 

New York, April 28. — At tl e mxth concert of 
the Philharmonic Society, on Saturday evening, 
April 19th, the orchestra played Schumann's "Over- 
ture, Scherzo and Finale" (op. 62) a fine and origi- 
nal work which might be called a Symphony but 
for the lack of a slow movement. It was played 
much as we expected to hear it ; for the perform- 
ances of this orchestra vary only in degrees of bad- 
ness. The strings were rough, the brass boisterous 
and out of tunc and time. 

Herr Wieniawski played Spohr's Concerto : "Ge- 
sang-Bcene ;" and the concert ended with Rubin- 
stein's "Ocean Symphony" condbcted by the com- 
poser. If any new evidence of his power and skill 
as a conductor is required, it is afforded by the fact 
that the orchestra under his baton gave not only a 
good but an excellent rendering of this great com- 
position. It may have been owing to the magnetism 
of the composer's presence, or to his peculiar meth- 
od of conducting ; however this may, be I certainly 
have never before heard the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra play so well. The "farewell" matin6e of the 
Rubinstein and Thomas combination troupe was 
given at Stein way's on Saturday, April 10th, on 
which occasion Rubinstein played Schumann's A- 
minor Concerto ; a Ballade by Chopin ; "Si j' etais" 
by Henselt ; besides several pieces of his own. 

When the New Zealander of the future shall stand 
upon the ruined pier of the Brooklyn Bridge, he 
will, perhaps, fall to musing on the history of the 
once famous metropolis of New York, and, among 
the traditions concerning that ancient city, none 
will be so strange, so incredible, as that of the citi- 
zens, refined, educated, wealthy, assembled in a mar- 
ble palace where a noble orchestra and an unequalled 
band of singers await them ; where no pains nor ex- 
pense have been spared to produce a superb work of 
art in the best manner for the instruction and pleas- 
ure of the audience. 

It is the intention of this cnlierhtened people that 
the Elijah of Mendelssohn shall be sung in such a 
way as to produce the very best poss'^ble imprc- 
sion ; and to this end a large body of singers have 
been brought from a neighboring city, and the eve- 
ning is to be one among ten thousand in the annals 
of music. 

The audience is seated, the great Hall is flooded 
w'th light, but, as the music begins, observe that 
ineair of I/eaven, that free g'ft of God, has been 
cnrcfuUy exdttded from the Hall. Most of the win- 
dows nre closed, and the me^ns of ventilation are 
entirely inadequate to meet the rec uirements of the 
occasion. Do you pity these people of the 19th 
century who, with all their boasted civilization, do 
not know that pure air is necessary to hea-th. to 
life even? Marvel then: for thev know all this, 
they are fidly acquainted with the theory of the cir- 
cu1ati(m of the blood, and with the subtle chemistry 
of its purification in the lungs ; they know the svmp- 
toms of asphyx'a from its beginning until death, its 
end. 

A very simple ment«l calculation will convince 
any o«e that the amount of pure air contained in 
this hall will be exhausted in about fifteen minutes. 
Let us observe the result. 

For a while the hearers are lost in admiration of the 
music, with its massive chorus and rich orchestration. 
The Ave hundred singers are like one voice t The cres- 
cendos and dbninuendos are nnequaled by anything im 
h »ve ever known ; the audience is enthusiastic ; but pres- 
ently the applause becomes less general, and, finally, it is 




confined to a few musicians scattered here and there 
amonfc the listeners. Weobeerve a restlessness in the 
audience, a look of weariness and depression on the faces 
of the hearers. Has the music lost its charm ? No, for 
the "BUjah'* steadily increases in subUmiiy and grandeur, 
from the first measure of the Prophet's curse to the final 
chorus. No, oxygen in the air Lb exhausted, and jMople 
are beginning to inhale a vile mixture too foul to be de- 
scribed in print. 

In less than an hour, audience, orchestra mnd chorus 
are gssping in diiferent stages of asphyxia; delicate wo- 
men are fainting; invalids with weak lunga are driren 
from the hall clothed with curses is with a garment, and 
(he great audience dta half stupefied, [in an atmosphere 
which can be sem fairly reeking with impurities,] won- 
dering "if the concert will ever end." Why was this 
thus ? That, alas, is one of the social conundrums which 
our NewZealander win seek In vain to answer. 

I can give but a brief notice of the Festival week, as I 
was enabled to attend but two of the concerts. The Fes- 
tival, which has been pecuniarily and musically a com- 
plete success, began on Tuesday evening with the "Eli- 
jah,** which was rendered as never before in New York. 

The Boston Handel and Haydn Society are too well 
known to need praise ; but if thc^ had had their reputation 
to make, it would surely have been earned by their su- 
perb performance on this and the other evenings during 
the Festival; and their success is all the more creditable 
from the fact that they sang in an atmosphere which, as 
I have already hinted, approached that of the Black Hole 
of Calcutta. 

In <*iaijah** the psrt of the Prophet was taken by l£r. 
Whitney, snd the other soloists were Mrs. West, Miss 
Gary, and Mr. Nelson Yarley. 

On Wednesday evening the whole of Mendelssohn*s 
magnificent Lobguanff was performed, together with se- 
lections from "Israel in Egypt." On the same afternoon 
a rehearsal was given. 

On Thursday evening SHiah was performed at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

A grand concert took place at Steinway Hall on Friday 
evening, on which occasion Wieniawski, and the pianists, 
Bubinstein, Mills and Wm. Mason appeared. The vocal- 
ists were Mrs. Smith and Miss Gary. The most interest- 
ing feature of this concert was the performance of Bach*s 
great triple Concerto by Messrs. Rubinstein, Mills and 
Mason. 

On Saturday afternoon there was another miscellane- 
ous concert, and the last Symphony Concert of the sea- 
son on Saturday evening brought the festival to a close. 

The pn^ramme of the Symphony Concert opened with 
the Suite In D, No. 8, by Bach. A noble work, one in 
fact which is quite above criticism, and which bears the 
same relation to most of our modem music that a moun- 
tain chain does to the Pyramids. It is graud and at the 
same time exquisitely graceful and refined. The perform- 
ance was in every way worthy of the woric. Next on the 
list was the Aria "Sound an alarm** from Judas Maoc»- 
beus,«ung by Mr. Yarley, who suc ce eded fidrly, although 
his voice betrayed a tendency to slip on some of the high 

notes. 

Part first of the programme rnded with two move- 
ments from Schubert's unfinished Symphony in B minor. 
The poetic "Allegro moderate,** darldy suggesting some 
mysterious tragedy too terrible to be unveiled, and the 
lovely "Andante con moto,*' which follows, were both 
played to perfection. 

Beethoven*s Ninth Symphony, which occupied the sec- 
ond half of die evening, was successfully performed both 
by orchestra and singers, although it seemed to me that 
there was less upontaneity on the part of the latter under 
Mr. Thomas's leadership than under that of Mr. Zerrshn. 

The audience was a very large one and the concert was 
a fitting close to a series which has not only added to the 
enviable reputation which Mr. Thomas bears, but has 
demonstrated the fact that a serious musical enterprise 
properly conducted will not fail in New York for want of 
patronage. A. A. c. 

PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 28.— The third and last of 
Mr. WoLrsoHif *s Saturday Night Concerts took place at 
the Academy of Music on Saturday evening last. Herr 
Walter, to the delight of every one, appeared at this con- 
cert; his selections were an \' Allegro de Concert** by Bas- 
sini, and Vleuxtemps* "Ballade ot Polonaise.*' His per- 
formance in both these selections was all that could be 
desired. His execution is firm and pure, and in senti- 
ment his render n^ Is always truthful. Mr. Dargel, the 
"solo comet performer to H. 1. H., the Emperor of Ger- 
many,*' also appeare<l. I would not accord to him a very 
high rank as a performer for the general merits of his 
playing; but ifi rapid passages he is simply wonderful. 
The Orchestra acquitted themselves honorably in all their 
numbers: the Andante from Beethoven's 6th Symphony 
being probably the best of their efforts. It is to be hoped 



Mr. Wolfsohn will continue these concerts next season. 
On Monday evening the Strakosch Concert party gave a 
farewell concert. Mile. Patti chose the Bolero from the 
"Sicilian Yespres" In Part I., and on being encored sang 
the "Last Rose of Summer." In the second part she 
svig a very diificult "Tarantelle** by Bevignani with 
wondrous ease and purity. Slie also sang with Signer 
Scolara the time-wom duet from "L'Elisire." Miss Gary 
in an aria of Rossini's from VJtaliana in Algierit and 
in the Page's song from the IfuguemoU, was, as she al- 
ways is, successful and praiseworthy. Mons. Sauret, the 
violinist, acquitted himself favorably. Mile. Carreno 
was exceedingly good in her part. I do not think lever 
heard two artists play together with more easy sympathy 
than Mons. Sauret and Mile. Carreno in the duets for 
piano and viol'n. On Tuesday afternoon Mr. BoKBwrrz 
gave a piano recital at the Foyer of the Academy. His 
programme consisted of : The Overture to /WiscJMUs, ar- 
ranged for the piano by himself; Beethoven's Sonata ajh- 
pa»9lonala; Mozart's Fantasia in D minor; a Scherao of 
Chopin's in B flat minor; an "Andante," sn "Impromp- 
tu,** and a Polonaise of his own; and I^sst*s Fantasia on 
Lucia, Mr. Bonewltx's performance was eminently satis- 
factory; he proved himself an artist and a musician of 
no inferior quslity. 

Maretiek's Italian Opera Troupe have given three per- 
formances at the Academy. The opera for Wednesday 
evening was Donlsettl's Fatorita. Mme . Lucca was verv 
successful In her impersonation of Leonora. Her sing- 
ing was also very much in advance of her former efforts 
here. The gentlemen sustained their parts with credit. 
Sig. Sparagani might have been a little less constrained 
in his acting, however. "Mlgnon,** promised to us twice 
at the former appearance of the Troupe, was at last 
given on Friday evening. The Academy was crowded 
with a brilliant and enthusiastic audience. Mme. Loeea 
is truly "Mlgnon.*' From the moment she appears in 
Qiamo's cart, to the last bar of the trio finale, she never 
forgets herself. Her singing too was delightful, espec- 
ially in "JTennaidudaf Laud^** and the "Swallows* duet" 
withLotario. She was called before the curtain at the 
conclusion of every act. Miss Kellogg shared the honon 
of the evening with Lucca. I never saw her or heard her 
to better advantage. Her singing throughout was excd- 
lent. In her execution of "A son 7%tania biandot** she 
was enthusiastically applauded. Signer Ylnani as CKig- 
llelmo was satisfactory; In his solo In the last act, "Ah I 
quale sgnardo strano,** he far exceeded any of his former 
efforts here. Mons. Jamet as "Lotarlo" was, as he always 
is, most excellent. The whole presentation was success* 
fuL J'Vv DiawolowMB substituted for "The Daughter of 
the Regiment** at the mating this afternoon, and despite 
the blustering South-easter, a good audience assembled. 
Lucca*8 "Zerlina** is world-famous as a piece of perfec- 
tion, and her performance on this occasion fully sustain- 
ed that reputation. Yizcani, as the tinselled brigand, 
and Ronconi as the noble "Allcash,** were well up to the 
requirements of their parts. 

APRIL 7.— It becomes my duty to record in your col- 
umns three of the most artistic musical performances 
ever given in this city. I refer, of course, to the concerts 
given last week by the RimiNSTSiir-THOMAs "Comblna. 
tion.*' Rubinstein bestowed on us Lint's mazy E-fiat 
Concerto, Mendelssohn*s G-minor, snd Beethoven's colos- 
sal E-flat, together with sundry morceaux of Chopin, 
Schumann, Schubert* Mendelssohn, and of his own. His 
playing is marvellous; In every piece, from a Concerto 
to Sehnmann*8 "Wantm f* he enters Into the thought and 
sentiment of the author, and then in sounding panorama 

presents them to his audience. TO u*, here in America, 
who may look back over the list of piano virtuosi for a 

quarter, or even half a century, he is indeed the greatest 
of them all. He may have a rival nt home, and he may 
not; that need not disturb us. WIeniawski's seleettons 
were Mendelssohn*s Yiolln Concerto, Spohr's "Oesang 
Scene," Beethoven's Romania in F, Ernst's OteUo Fanta- 
sia, and his own "Legende," "Faust" Fantasia, and 
"Polonaise, No. 2.'* On each snd every one of his 
appearances he was recalled, and the "encore** insisted 
on. In his "Faust'* Fantasia he excelled himself; I nev- 
er heard so powerfully poetic a. performance. 

As to the Orchestra, the perfection wblch character- 
ized Rubinstein and Wieniawski, may with equal pro- 
priety be predicted of them. The main portions of their 
part were the Leonore Overture (No. 8), Cherabini*s "Wa- 
ter-carrier" Overture, and Liszt's Arrangement of Schu- 
bert's "Cavalry March." Of course I cannot omit to 
mention the orchestral part in the Concertos ; indeed the 
beauty of the accompaniments can never be forgotten. 
Thomas, as the brain-oentre, in full sympathy with the 
soloist, held each instrument in as absolute conteol as he 

does his own physical nerved. These concerts conclude 
the season of musical entertalnm<>nts at the Academv. 
Aim^e's Opera Bouffe com:>any will give a week of repre- 
sentations, but I am not certain that it win be at the 
Academy. Eustacb. 
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Vooal, with Piano AooempaBiasat. 

Would you be a Sailor's Wife. 8. F to c. 

OaMel, 80 
*< Would yon share a sailer's life? 
Take care! Take carer* 
A pretty song, which should take well on the 
sea coast. 

The Choice. 8. 6 to .9. OnhriA. 86 

" The next was a monarch would make me his 

bride.** 
Yery effective. The King, Duke and dmrt 
must give way to the "pensive, poetical*' lover. 
Quite romantic and mus.cal. 

Sweetly sing, ye little Birdlings. Duet 8. A 
to f. W, A. HmilK 80 

'* Tho' your music will not wake her 
It will cheer mv lonely heart." 
A pleasant duet ending in a chorus. 

The Two NesU. 2. D to d. Claribd, 80 

" A nest there wss in a bonnle May tree, 
In the fairest of fainr bowers." 
A charming song for chndren. School teach- 
ers take notice ! 

Ailleen Allanna. Song k Oho. 8. Ah to f. 

Thomas, 40 
" Aileen Allsnna; Angus Asthore!** 
A fine imitation of a genuine Irish ballad; so 

EDd as to suggest the thought that outsiders are 
ely to furnish songs to the ever-green isle. 

My Soul waiteth for God. (180th Psalm). 6. 

G to a. Ooodel. 86 

Intended as a solo, and on an appropriate oc- 
casion must sound beantifnlly In church. 

Tryst 8. G to d. S^mOund. 80 

" Sy the river's fringe of rushes. 
Dips his oar." 
A fine song every way. Mr. Southard has 1n- 
sertefl, here and tnerr, dlfflcnlt passaecs, which 
naay be substituted for the others at will. 

The Vows are all broken. 8. E6 to e. Danid. 40 
*' The dew of the morning. 
Sank chill on my brow.** 
Words by Byron, and tne subject sad, but the 
music, although appropriate, is quite bright and 
melodious. 
He marks the Sparrow's fall. 8. F to £ FrmU, 80 
" O ssfely hid from ev'ry iU. 
At eventide I sweetiy rest.*' 
A very beautiful sacred song. May rank among 
the best. 

Arm, arm ye Brave. From "Judas ICaccabcns." 

4. C to e. H€mdd, 40 

Well-known. Magniflcent. 
Ave Maria, thj Children have met Trio for 

female voices. 4. I) to e. Dttmn, 86 

A line Solo, Duet and Trio or Chorus, that may 
And appropriate place In the Catholic service. 



lastruBsiital, 

Our Own. (22nd Regiment) March. 8. 8A. 

Brawn, 86 
Hie rniiment may be congratulated on this 
line march, which wul sound especially well with 
ftillband. 

Woodland Dreams. (Trailmereien in Walde). 

Oi*M, 60 
Dreaming to purpose and cheerftally, as the va- 
rious movements in this tranquil, pleasant, and 
sunny composition will testify. 

Deux Polkas de Salon. Wm. F, MHOen. 40 

No. 1. Lily of the Yalley. (Le Mnguet). 

4. F. 40 

A delicate and sweet piece. In which there sre 
passsges which seem to discoutse of the lily, al- 
ternating with others whose rippling rans are 
more suggestive of the brook that mtumun by. 

Little Bird's Nest. Easy Pieces for Piano. 

Mack, ea 80 
Perhaps a condensed list of these exceedingly 
pretty and useful instructive pieces, will be oe^ 
ter than further notice of either, .l^uy any one 
without fesr. All are good snd very easy. 

1 Little Party Waltz. S. Herald Galop. 8. Plg- 
gle Buck Galop. 4, Dnmuner Bov*s March. 5. 
Little Birdie's Camlvsl, «. LitUe ttosebnd Ms- 
Biirtca. 7. Butterfly Redows. 8. Silver Wreath 
Redowa. 9. Little Birdie's Dead March. 10. 
Firat Love Redowa. 11. Robin Redbreast Redo- 
ws. 12. Little Puss Schottische. 13. Lottie Ma- 
zurka. 14. Forward March. 15. Susie's Folks. 
16. Littie Rose Polka. 17. New Wine. 18. Blue 
Danube Waltz, 19. Oberon Walts. 80. Hubsey 
Dubsey Waltz. 



ABBKKnATTOifs.~Drgrees of dlAentty are marked from 
1 to 7. The key Is marked with a csplUl letter, as G, B flat, 
fee. A small Romao letter marks ths highest note. If on 
the suir, an itali» letter the highest note. If above the sta& 
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The Dettingen Te Demn. 

In the official pamphlet programme of the Masical 
Festival at Cineinnati. laat week, it is stated that : 

"This will be the first performance of the Dettin- 
gen Te Deum in this country, and it is one of the 
marks of honor to be placed to the credit of this 
Masical Festival, that it has added this superb work 
to the list of oratorio music sung in America." 

It is in no sense Oratorio music; nor does it rank 
among the greaUil works of Handel ; nor was this 
i\ie firtl performance in this country. On the Istof 
March, 1862, the Dettingen Te Deum and the Hymn 
of PratM were given by the Ilandcl and Haydn So- 
ciety in Boston, in commemoration of some of the 
earlier Union victories in the war of the rebellion. 
On looking back over our files we find it thus re- 
corded: 

Then commenced the **Dettingen Te Deum" 
by Handel. It was composed in 1743 (two 
years later than the * ^Messiah") to commemo- 
rate a victory gained by the English and Aus- 
trian arms over the French, and has ever since 
been cherished as the traditional voice of na- 
tional thanksgiving in times of victory among 
the English. It is in many respects a noble 
work, has the large characteristic traits of 
Handel, is massive and grand in the general 
style of its choruses, and not wanting in solos, 
trioSf <&c., which if not peculiarly taking to 
more modem ears, will reward a closer atten- 
tion by considerable intrinsic beauty and ex- 
preiiftive rendering of their texts. Yet it can 
by no means be counted among HandePs great- 
est works ; its importance is more historical 
and accidental, than intrinsically artistic ; and 
the best effects which occur in the course of it, 
the grander moments, are all recognized at once 
as echoes out of his * 'Israel," '"Messiah" and 
other best known works ; there is but little in 
it that is original and distinctive as compared 
with them. But it is the same old Handel, 
massive, glorious and strong, voicing the 
swelling emotions of a whole people. He is 
never amiss where all Humanity would speak ; 
never far short of the full height of a great oc- 
casion. In such hours we unfurl his fugual 
folds of harmony upon the breeze as naturally 
as we do the glorious Stars and Stripes. If we 
had not his greatest work, we had at any rate 
his style, his voice, his **large utterance," and 
all appropriate and inspired by* victory. The 
ritual character of the text, however, may have 
been some restraint upon that inspiration. The 
words of the *'Te Deum" arc in fact the Eng- 
lish Church version of the Catholic Mass, fur- 
nishing many admirable texts of praise, confes- 
sion of faith, prayer, but ending in rather an 
anti-climax for the musician, m the prayer: 
^^Let me never he confounded.^'' 

A stirring trumpet call introduces, and is 
worked into, the whole accompaniment of the 
first chorus: We praise Thee, Lord, which, 
like all the choruses, is in five parts (two so- 
prani), in the martial key of D major, opening 
m full plain chords ; and then the Altos lead 
off in a florid theme, which is clinched by the 
**we praise thee"s of the whole by way of 
Amen, and then answered and worked up 
briefly in fugue form. Very solemn and grana 
is the coming in of the whole mass ip B major 
at We acknowledge Thee, and again, after a 
pause filled with pulsing instrumental chords, 
in F major; and it comes round again to whence 
it started in the closing symphony with the 
trumpet calls. The next chorus : AU the earth 



doth worship Thee, has the same orchestral fig- 
ure with the war duet in * 'Israel," and responds 
sonorously to the exhortation of a sentence of 
Alto solo. 

Next a semi-chorus (soprano, t«;nor and bass) 
utters the words : To the all angels cry aloud, 
with a degree of touching pathos, which se- 
cures at least by contrast the full splendor of 
the most inspiring number in the whole work, 
the chorus: To Thee Chemhim and Seraphim 
continunVy do cry; which consists of the per- 
petual reiteration of the phrase ^^continually" 
(the very cadence with which one could scarcely 
help speaking the word, if he only read it from 
a dictionary), against the solid level back- 
ground, in one or the other of the parts, of the 
words Holy, holy. This too is in D ; and the 
winding up after the last of three pauses of a 
full bar, on the words : — Heaven and earth are 
full, in B minor, modulating back to D, swells 
the full tide yet higher. Certainly avast deal 
of grandeur and of splendor got out of such 
very simple means ! And yet we are far from 
feeling it to be one of HandeVs greatest cho- 
ruses, or from agreeing with the author of 
'*Handel Studies," that it is the greatest Sane- 
ttMexisting in musical art. Of the following 
choruses, the most impressive are : When thou 
hadst overcome the sharpness of Death (very slow, 
minor, with rich modulation) followed instant- 
ly by a brilliant Allegro : Thou didst open the 
kingdom, &c., full of roulade fragments, tossed 
about among the different voices, like sun 
gleams on the lau|B^hing waters; and, better 
still, with trumpet introduction and accompa- 
niment: Day ly day we magnify thee. The 
final chorus is by no means the strongest, 
although its last utterance of the prayer: Let 
me never he confounded, grave and solemn, after 
a long pause, is one of those sublime closing 
cadences which you might hear in any of his 
oratorios, but which never dulls by repetition, 
and is like the great seal of Handel, chancellor 
in the realm of narmony, afiUxed to the work. 

The choruses were in the main well sung, and 
with spirit, although sometimes in some portion 
of the vocal forces Detra3^ng a failure of unani- 
mous attendance in rehearsals. The solo passa- 
ges were very acceptably rendered by fresh and 
satisfactory voices, all taken from the ranks and 
new to the audience, with the exception of Mr. 
Simpson, the tenor from New York. Mr. 
Whitney has a remarkably round, sonorous, 
musical bass voice, with which, though slight- 
ly husky that evening, he gave good effect to 
the trumpet air : Thou art the King of Glory, 
and the expressive but not striking melody : 
When thou tookest upon thee to deliver. His in- 
tonation is true, his manner chaste and natu- 
ral; but there is need of schooling, and some 
slips in time bad to be covered up by the 
quick providence of conductor and orchestra. 
The Tno : Thou sittest at the right hand, is really 
beautiful and marked by some original traits. 
The Alto part was delivered tastefully, in a 
warm, sweet voice, by Miss Fitch, with which 
the tenor (Mr. Simpson) and the bass (Mr. 
Whitney) blended nchly and harmoniously. 
Miss Granger^s fresh and clear Soprano was 
limited to bits of solo in a Quartet and cho- 
ruses, and always told with excellent effect. 

The Te Deum was not too long to be enjoya- 
ble, and left the audience in anything but a 
sleepy condition, as the lively social buzz and 
aspect of the hall testified during the inter- 
mission. But if anything was wanting in the 
first part it was more than made good in the 
second, the inspiring glorious **Hymn of 
Praise" by Mendelsso^. 



Sacristan and Lyric Artist 

BY FERDINAND GUMBKRT.* 

Pot many years the name of Formes has been 
well known in connection with the stage. Carl 
Fonnes, tlie bass, and Wilhelm Formes, the 
barytone, reside in America ; Theodor Formes, 
the tenor of the Royal Operahouse, and Ernst 
Formes, the comic actor at the Wallner Thea- 
tre, live in Berlin. Carl Formes, however, is 
the theatrical progenitor of the family ; Wil- 
helm and Theodor are his brothers, and Ernst 
is his eldest son ; a daughter of Carl's, an ac- 
tress, engaged at various times at different the- 
tres in Germany, retired, on her marriage, into 
private life. 

But how was it that Carl Formes, in 1841, 
sacristan at the Roman Catholic church of 
Miihlheim, on the Rhine, went upon the stage ? 
This the reader shall learn in what follows. 

The Theatre at Cologne, which opened in 
September. 1840, under the management of 
Herr Spielberger, might justly be called a 
model establishment. The opera, with an ad- 
mirable conductor in the person of Conradin 
Ereutzer^was especially popular. The writer 
was then engagea there as a youthful barytone, 
and seizes the opportunity of stating that he 
remembers with pleasure his sin^ng of the 
jealous Vasco in Das Nachtlager von Granada, 
and the love-sick Papageno in Die ZauberflOte, 

It was in the autumn of 1841 that Herr Rous- 
seau, Ho froth, who edited a daily paper, and 
was afterwards engaged on the Staatsteitung in 
Berlin, stopped me in the Hochstrasse, Co- 
logne, with the words : 

**Have you heard our Mfihlheim sacristan. 
Formes ? He is creating a tremendous sensa- 
tion with his colossal voice at the concerts for 
the Cathedral building-fund." 

On my reply that, in consequence of having 
so much to do at the theatre, I had not yet 
been able to attend any of the concerts, he 
continued : 

* Tonnes has the strongest wish to go on the 
stage. I will send him to you. Try his voice, 
and, if you approve of his notion, interest 
yourself in the poor fellow's behalf; I think 
you will be doing a good work." 

With these words, Herr Rousseau left me. 

A few days afterwards — I was taking my 
coffee in the morning — I heard ponderous foot- 
steps ascending the stairs. It was not the 
hasty tread of Uie messenger from the theatre, 
or of the postman, the only persons who paid 
such an early visit. Who could it be ? Listen ! 
There was a" knock. **Come in I" I cried. — 
Before me stood a tall, sturdy individual, with 
strongly-marked, intelligent features, the effect 
of which was advantageously set off by long 
black hair, falling down his back. He an- 
swered my interrogating glance by an easy sal- 
utation, and the words: 

**My name is Formes; I should like to go on 
the stage. Herr Rousseau said you would be 
kind enough to try me." 

**Certainly 1 What would you like to sing 



me. 



i» 



**Well, if you have no objection, the air: 
*In diesen heiligen Hallen," from Die Zaubtr- 
fldte,'' 

**Bon." 

I immediately seated myself at my grand — 
pianos were not then invented — and, after 
the prelude. Formes began, boldly and calmly, 
Sarastro^s strophes. 

What were my feelings after the the first few 
notes ? Born and bred in Berlin, I had enjoy- 
ed numerous opportunities of hearing fine 

• From the Neue Berliner Neue MuBikzeituDg. 
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voices, but such a bass voice, so strong and so- 
norous, and, at the same time, so nol>le and 
soft, I had never known. I was involuntarily 
so much moved that my eyes filled with tears. 
Scarcely had Formes finished, before I ex- 
claimed : ' 'You have a wonderfully fine voice ; 
everyone must like it." I then continued: 
*'And so you want to go on the stage, do you?'' 
— **Yes."— *'How old are you?"— ^^Twenty- 
seven."— **Are you married?"— **Yes."-**IIave 
you any children:" — *'Two." 

I had thrown out rapidly all these questions 
to conceal the great state of excitement I was 
in. Before me stood the father of a family 
who wanted to give up a small but certain 
means of livelihood, and I, a bachelor, with no 
family to support, was to decide the matter. I 
felt very sad and anxious. I begged Fonnes 
to be seated a moment or two ; and, while I 
drank the remainder of my coffee, which had 
grown quite cold, I found time to make up my 
mind. 

''My dear Herr Fonnes," I began, *'you 
have a magnificent bass voice ; I have never 
heard one like it ; you sing, moreover, purely, 
and with warm and natural feeling; you ap- 
pear, also, strong and healthy. Here are cer- 
tainly the materials for a good singer. I take 
it for granted that your industry will in future 
be as great as your fancy now. Yet, to speak 
frankly, I consider myself too young and inex- 
perienced to decide alone so momentous a 
question. You are the sacristan at the church 
ia Miihlheim ; you are the father of a family ; 
your place provides you with the means of sup- 
port. If you are fortunate, it is very possible 
that, as a singer, you may earn more in one 
evening than your salary at present for the 
whole year ; it is, however, also possible that, 
if you are not successful on the stage, you will 
1 )ng again for your present tranquil and cer- 
tiin existence. Consult, therefore, a compe- 
tent judge; I will speak this very day to our 
old conductor, Kreutzer; let his opinion de- 
cide. Come and see me again at the same time 
to-morrow morning, and you shall hear more." 
We shook hands. Fonnes disappeared as 
quietly as he had come, and I heard his heavy 
steps gradually die away in the Com5dien- 
strasse. 

As for the decision of our conductor — des- 
pite his sixty years, full of good spirits and hu- 
mor, — I did not for a moment entertain a 
doubt about it ; I was merely influenced by a 
desire, honorable enough, not to assume alone 
all the responsibility. 

Things turned out as I had foreseen, Kreut- 
zer had heard Formes sing at a concert for the 
Cathedral Building Fund, and said that my 
opinion of his voice was perfectly correct. He 
wound up by exclaiming: *'Such a voice must 
not perish in a corner." 

"Well, my dear conductor, I observed, 
**Forme8 has, at present, not much more than 
the raw material ; he must learn a great deal, 
before he can appear on any stage ; be his good 
angel, and give him lessons." 

*'TUat is whj^t I can't do," replied Kreutzer; 
**I am town-conductor, and theatrical conduc- 
tor; I am bound to send things to my publish- 
ers ; where can I find time for giving lessons ? 
You can do that; in my opinion you have the 
stuff in you for it. Take my wond, if Formes 
is industrious, we shall all three have reason to 
be pleased." 

With these wonla, Conradin Kreutzer dis- 
missed me. 

The next morning, Fonnea appeared punc- 
tually at the appointed hour — -he had served 
his time in the artillery. On my infonning 
him that Kreutzer approved of his ide^, and 
designated me as his master, he burst into 
tears and fell upon my neck. He expressed 
hia deep regrat at not having the means to pav 
me for my les.^ons, and promised solemnly al- 
ways to bu industrious and obedient. 

But, with regard to lessons, words were 
easier than deeda. Fonnes wa» obliged by his 
situation to be all day in MQlilhelm — an hour's 
walk from Cologne ; I myself had rehearsals of 



a morning, and frequently of an afternoon also, 
while in the evening (having agreed to play in 
spoken drama as well as opera) I generally had 
to perform. Thus the only time at our dispo- 
sal was after the theatre. 

Thrice a week did Formes come to me across 
the Rhine, and any one then passing along the 
Comodienstrassc, between ten and twelve at 
night, might have heard my pupil, the sacris- 
tan, practising, with all his voice, his scales 
and solfeggios on the second floor of the small 
house (two houses from the Theatre), l)elong- 
ing to Herr Brauer, the trimming-maker. 

The longer I gave Fonnes lessons, the more 
pleased was I with his natural talent for music, 
his quick conception, and his great skill in 
singing after me melismata, figures and ca- 
dences. He was especially enthusiastic for 
Italian cantilena.s, and was so indefatigable in 
studying them that I had frequently to turn 
him out, because I required a little rest. Had 
I allowed him, he would certainly have gone on 
singing till the morning. For my own part, 
inspired with all the enthusiasm of youth, I 
was never tired of listening to his voice, so 
melodious was it. After six weeks' lessons, 
Formes had two octaves (from the low to the 
high E flat), of perfectly etpuil and beautiful 
tone^ in his throat. Moreover, there was some- 
thing so noble and inspired in the timbre of his 
voice, while his style had something so grand- 
ly simple and touching about it, that my eyes 
were many a time suffused with tears. But I 
did not dare let my pupil see this, for I soon 
perceived, despite all his frankness and unaf- 
fected manners, a tendency to vain self-suflH- 
cieucy. I, also, considered it my duty to warn 
him — for, like most Rhinclanders, while open 
and loyal, Formes was too fond of talking over 
a glass of wine — against letting his theatrical 
project l)ecome known. I represented to him 
that the priests would immediately discharge a 
sacristan who meant to go upon the stage, and 
that he was not yet far enough advanced at 
once to embrace with anv chance of success the 
career of a singer ; I told him he ought to 
think of his family, and be more prudent. But 
my warnings were not of much good. In vino 
Veritas — wine-shops are the natural enemies of 
secrecy. Thus even the sparrows on the house- 
tops soon knew that Formes, the sacristan, 
would shortly come out upon the stage. 

In consequence of this unfortunate turn taken 
by matters, I was under the necessity of adopt- 
ing active measures, since Formes had so 
thoughtlessly risked his means of livelihood. 
I consulted with the manager, Herr Spielberg- 
er, who said he was willing to let Formes make 
his debut directly he knew a few parts. I fixed 
upon Sarastro as the first, one reason being that 
it required only quiet recitative and no acting. 
I need scarcely say that we could no longer 
follow our previous mode of instruction. As 
we had reason to dread that the mcrUtan might 
any day be discharged, we had to profit 
by every available instant so as to get up 
a few characters in order that the dinger 
might be ready when the explosion came. 
Formes was, in this respect, particularly fa- 
vored by fate. The voice of our bass singer, 
Oehrlein, had for some time past — in conse- 
quence, it was said, of too free a life — deterior- 
ated very considerably ; for instance, he fre- 
quently sang too low, and he had on several 
occasions, despite his former popularity, met 
with a spirit of opposition on the part of the 
Cologne public, who do not possess very ten- 
der feelings, which touched Inm deeply. Thus 
there was the prospect of a vacancy, into which 
Formes, provided only he succeeded — and on 
that head I did not entertain a moment^s doubt 
— could immediately slip. 

The reader may easily believe that I worked 
very hard with him — sometimes all night — on 
different parts ; in Sarastro especially I made 
him letter-perfect. Thus he was prepared, and 
we were able to await calmly the day when his 
wishes should be fulfilled. 

In the afternoon of the 5th January, 1842, 
the manager, Herr Spielberger, entered my 



room quite unexpectedly. It must, I knew, be 
something particularly iin]iortant he wished to 
communicate, because, when he had anything 
to say in the way of busint'ss to the members 
of his company, he usually sent the messenger 
to bog they would call upon him in his room at 
the Theatre, or at his private Iioukc. He gave 
no time to put any questions, but said without 
further ado : 

"Can Formes sing Sanistro to-morrow even- 
ing ?" 

'To-morrow evening ?" 
*'Yes, to-morrow evening. You know that 
to-morrow is a festival here in Cologne — that of 
the Three Kings. I must give an opera, and 
can give only Die Znuherflote. But, as it has 
been performed several times lately, I want, in 
order to ensure a full house, some especial at- 
traction. If Fonnes sings, all Cologne will 
flock to the Theatre. Is he ready ?" 
' Perfect Iv." 

"Very well, then you arrange all the rest, 
while I look after the bills of the day and the 
advertisements in the papers; we must not loae 
a minute. IIow about rehearsals." 

"Well, I think we might have one with 
piano at 9 o'clock to-morrow morning, and one 
at 10 upon the stage." 

"Very good, I leave all to you." 
Directly the manager had disappeared, I 
wrote to Fonnes as follows : 

"Dear Formes, — To-morrow evening you will 
appear as Sarastro. Be at my place at 7 o'clock 
to-morrow morning, so that we may once go 
through the part, niusic and dialogue. There 
is a pianoforte rehearsal at 9, and a stage-re- 
hearsal at 10." 

I took these lines to the Post OflSce, whence 
a coach left every hour with letters and pas- 
sengers for MGhlheim. 

According to the appointment made in my 
letter. Formes appeared punctually at 7 o'clock 
on the moniing of the 6th January, at my 
rooms, have walked the distance from Miihl- 
heim to Cologne. His eye beamed with de- 
light at having reached the goal of his wishes; 
but not the slightest sign of anxiety or excite- 
ment was visible in his demeanor. 

After we had been through the part, which 
went oft without a fault, we proceeded to the 
theatre. Formes had gradually made the ac- 
quaintance of all the members of the company, 
so that he received a friendly welcome from 
every one. In his daily intercourse, moreover, 
he had become closely attached to my dear 
friend and colleague, August Thomas, and my- 
self, following our advice like an obedient 
child. 

The pianoforte rehearsal was succeeded by 
the rehearsal on the stage at ten o'clock. The 
result was a complete success, so that, immedi- 
ately afterwards, the manager, Herr Spiclberg- 
er, concluded with Formes a three years* cn- 
gasrement, at a rising salary. 

Formes then set out again on foot, to return 
to Mtihlheim, reappearing at 6 o'clock p.m., 
in my room, after having once more walked 
the distance. Having rested ha!f-an-hour, we 
both — for I myself sang Papogeno that evening 
— started for the Theatre. 

I need hardly say that the annonnceroent at 
the top of the play-bill (the latter is lying be- 
fore me as I write these reminiscences) : 

"First appeakance on ant staok of 
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had filled the house to. the ceiling. Every one 
wanted to see the Miihlheim Sacristan as Sar- 
a.stro. Hundreds were turned away from the 
doors, unable to obtain admission. 

That I felt the importance of the evening 
more than Fonnes did, and that, in conse- 
quence, I wa« most uneasy and al>sent during 
my scenes of the first act, is a fact for which 
the reader may take my word. The time pre 
vious to Sarastro's appearance in the finale 
struck me as fearfully long. At length the mo- 
ment came ; my heart beat as though it would 
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burst. Formes entered as calm and unembar- 
rassed OS ever ; he looked magnificent; his 
strongly marked features with his expressive 
eye, and black hair falling down his back, his 
well-knit, imposing figure, seemed made ex- 
pressly for the part. In the auditorium, where 
— at is always the case on such occasions — the 
restlessness of curiosity and expectation had up 
to then predominated over every thing else, 
you might have heard a pin drop. 

But, after the very first vocal passage: 
Steh' auf, crheitrc dich, o Liebe," with the 
low **doch,"the applause roared like a hurri- 
cane through the house, and after the first act, 
there was a tumultuous call for Formes. When 
the curtain went down, Formes fell upon my 
neck, and wept copiously. The conductor, 
Kreutzer, and Herr Spielberger, the manager, 
did not allow the success of the pupil's first ap- 
pearance to make them forget the teacher. 
They paid me the most flattering compliments. 
The second act began. Formes had recovered 
his composure. He spoke his long speech in a 
distinct and dignified manner, and sang the 
following numbers, as I was accustomed to 
hear him sing them, without a fault, and in the 
finest voice. Of course, he was rapturously 
applauded. After the performance, we supped 
together, and Formes again set out for Miihl- 
hemi. So ended the 6th January, 1842. In 
the subsequent thirty years, up to the present 
hour, I have seen many a dehu% but not one 
so brilliant and so full of promise as that of 
Carl Formes. 

Formes experienced no difiic'ilty in obtain- 
ing his discharge from his previous post, so 
that he was able immediately to enter upon the 
fulfilment of his engagement as a member of 
the Stadt-theater, Cologne. But I had reserv- 
ed the right of choosing the parts in which he 
was to appear next, so that we mii^ht not lose, 
by over-haste, the fruit of so gr^at a success. 
Unfortunately, I was not able to act any loncrcr 
ad Formes's friendly adviser; I was myself des- 
tined to enter upon a fresh career. My first 
songs were written in Cologne, and, when sung 
by Formes, met with so favorable a reception, 
that Kreutzer urged me to devote myself ex- 
clusively to composition. As my engagement 
in Cologne expired on the 1st May, I resolved 
to return to Berlin, and study music zealously. 
I have never regretted so doing, and cherish a 
faithful and loving feeling of gratitude towards 
poor old Kreutzer, who died at Riga, in 1849. 

Under my guidance still. Formes sang the 
Hermit {Der FreUehutz) ; the Commander {Don 
Juan) ; Oroveso {Norma); Sir George (/ Piiri- 
tani); and Gaveston {Ija Daine Blanche)^ with 
equal success. On the 2nd May, 1842, I bade 
farewell to Cologne and the stage. Formes 
and Thomas accompanied me to the steamboat, 
and waved their adieus as the vessel glided 
away. In several letters which he wrote to me 
in Berlin, Formes complained that no one would 
study his parts with him so patiently and con- 
scientiously as I had been in the habit of doing. 
Then — ^as is the way of the world — his letters 
stopped, and to learn his subsequent fate, his 
successes in Vienna, I^ndon, St. Petersburg!!, 
and New York, I had to consult the papers. 



It was not till ten years later, in December, 
1852, on the occasion of a short engagement at 
the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, that I was des- 
tined to see Formes again. Strange to say, 
his first part was Sarastro. But even before 
his public appearance I observed, to my regret, 
a very great change for the worse in his man- 
ner. The good-natured honest fellow was 
merged in an arrogant, dogmatical actor, who 
was ashamed of the * ^Sacristan'' of former 
times, and gave himself out — even in my pres- 
ence — as a Heidelberg student, who had been 
expelled from bis university. In beerhouses, 
too, be was very fond of narrating his heroic 
deeds at the Vienna barricades, in 1848. 

That I was anxious to see him again on the. 
stage after a lapse of ten years, is a fact which 
everyone will easily understand. Next me in 



the pit of the Operahouse stood my friend and 
Cologne colleague, Thomas, who for many 
years had then been a member of the Theatre 
Royal. At length Sarastro appeared. Formcs^s 
voice was yet vigorous ; it had lost compass in 
the lower notes, but had gained two upper 
ones. His vocal style had contracted from the 
Italians, with whom he had sung, much that 
was good, and also a great deal that was bad 
— especially a f^iulty Ugato. But what had 
formerly moved me even to tears in the simple 
Muhlheim Sacristan : the wondrous timbre, the 
full, soft tone, the unaffected and touching de- 
livery — all this was out of the power of the 
world-renowned singer to offer me. During 
the evening my neighbor on several occasions 
nudged my arm, and whispered: ^'That was a 
tone of days gone by." 

Formes's performance was, however, a great 
success; the ^^Hciligen Hallen" air had to be 
repeated in obedience to a tumultuous encore. 
But what would the audience have said, had 
they been able to hear it sung as the Milhlheim 
Sacristan sang it ten years previously ? 



The Voice aad How to TTse it 

BY W. H. DANIKLL. 

v.* 

[From the Worcester Palladium.] 

•Pnpif. You say that one must "read rapidly, in 
different parts of the voice," to overcome the change 
of tone inevitiible between the registers — a very 
simple, easy way of overcoming so great an obsta- 
cle, is it not ? 

Mr. D. You do not understand me. No such 
obstacle can be so quickly done away with as that. 
Your question related to tAlking and singing in a 
stiff manner. Now you will notice that when an 
assumed tone is used, being lower than is natural, 
the chin will usually be drawn back, end the tone 
made back in the mouth. It is an established fa< t, 
however, that all sound, before passing into the outer 
air as language, roust undergo a process of shaping 
by the lips, tongue and teeth, which toj^ther con- 
stitute the "organs of articulation." These ere all 
placed at the entrance of the mouth, and not back 
in the throat. It is possible to articulate back in 
the mouth, though it is evident that such action is 
not natural. If it had been intended for articula- 
tion to take place back of the teeth, why were not 
other organs established for the purpose, rather 
than those which exist? Now as I say, you can 
read or speak back in the mouth, but can you do it 
rapidly ? I think you will find that any attempt of 
the kind will result in failure. You must have the 
voice forward, in order to manage it, in rapid speak- 
ing or reading. Now understanding this, please 
read a line of poetry or prose, either, on any note 
which ii perfectly comfortable for you. Remember 
that the action is purely a mechanical one, and that 
we wish no expression. Do not sing the words, but 
read them without inflection. If you read rapidly, 
you will probabi}' be unconscious of any effort. 
Now go up one tone and do the same thing. Re- 
member that you must avoid making effort. Then 
a third and a fourth tone. By this time it will 
seem necessary to make some effort, but that will 
be only on account of your arrival at the place of 
chani^e. Pay no attention to the desire to make 
effort, but pursue your previous course on the new 
note, witliout regarding consequences, only make no 
effort. The Uiue will probably have become some- 
what thinner in character, but never mind. Gain 
perfect ease of delivery of something in the waj' of 
tone, and fullness as well as power can come laterl 

Pupil. Yes, but this something is no sort of 
tone. It amounts to a mere nothing. How can 
you ever gain power sufficient to make yourself 
heard across the room, with such feeble sound. 

Mr, D, Well, I will first reply that it would be 
a good plan for you to watch the proceai of sculp- 
ture. Let us sec how Powers would work with his 
moulding. He takes a lump of clay of the desired 
size, and having a female figure to design, com- 
mences naturally at the top of the lump and moulds 
away on that, clisregarding the rest of the lump, 
until he produces the head, in all its glorious beau- 
ty. Then he carefully moulds the chest and arms, 
finishing each part as he ^oes on. 

Pupil. Oh no, Sir ! Tnat he certainly does not. 
You evidently have not a correct idea of sculpture. 

Mr. D. Or observe the painter at his work — see 
how, taking a plain canvas before him, he carefully 



elaborates each part, before going on to the next ; 
or to come to common life, observe how the builder 
invariably finishes each room, papering, painting, 
<bc, before he goes to the next. Beautiful sights, 
are they not ? 

Pupil. Now you are laughing at me ; of course 
the sculptor must have his clay figure in rou^h be- 
fore refining it, and the painter must have his pic- 
ture in outline before elaborating, while the frame 
of tlie house must be all ready, before any single 
room can be finished. 

Mr. D. And shall I make the application for 
you ? Do you not see that the framework of the 
voice must be pi*epared, before the full glory can 
be attained ? But I will reply to your question in 
the second place, that power is a thin^ much mis- 
understood, unless I greatly mistake. It is a com- 
mon fallacy, that power means noise. I do not 
think that true power is of a blcUarU character. Let 
us apply the word butside of music. We say that a 
certain man has great power over a number of 
men ; in other words, he has g^eat influence over 
them, and this influence is not usually of a noisy 
kind. I believe that Dr. W^inship, of Boston, a 
small man, has lifted ox^er a ton, dead weight, yet 
there are probably many truckmen iii that city, not 
able to lift one quarter part of that weight, who 
could handle him in a tussle. But he has the great- 
er power. To return to the voice. Several years 
since, I heard Signor Salvi (who was the most per- 
fect model of a tenor singer that I ever heard) in 
the opera of "Masuniello,'* at Niblo's Theatre in 
New York. Those who remember the theatre will 
testify to its seating capacity beinff about three 
thousand — at all events, it was fulH and my seat 
was far back. In the sons: which we have in Eng- 
lish, "Behold how brightty breaks the morning," he 
relates to the fishermen the particulars of the great 
conspiracy on foot, and this song Salvi took piania- 
simo. I have no doubt that it was actually pianisti- 
mo to those near him, yet every sound, ana every 
word, came to all parts of the house, though soft 
and without any apparent effort. In 1859 I was so 
fortunate as to be at the great Handel Festival at 
Sydenham Palace, London. Among other solos 
sung were the great bass ones of the "Messiah," 
sung by Signor Belletti, a baritone singer of not 
heavy caiihre, as those will remember who heard 
him iiere wi^h Jenny Lind. Every note came with 
the utmost distinctness to where 1 sat, in the oppo- 
site transept, a distance certainly as e^reat as the 
Coliseum could afford. Speaking of the Coliseum 
brings the first Peace Jubilee to mind. At that 
time Ad^aidc Phillipps sang. It was said to her 
on the second day. (she had sung at the first con- 
cert) "Did you not find great difficulty in filling the 
house?" "Oh no,** she replied. "One needs on«v to 
place every note with care, and sing eanlff.** Tlier 
was the artist — she did place every tone with car j, 
and sang very easily, and I never heard her sing 
better than on those ^eat days of the first jubilee. 
Now I have been endeavoring to show what power 
really is. None of these people shouted or forced 
their voices in any way, yet they could be heard 
without difficulty under trying circumstances. Take 
this motio into your understanding — "Purity it 
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Pupil, You condemn thause of the tremolo as 
an evidence of debility of the vocal chord, if I un- 
derstand you rightly, but are there not instances 
where it is a natural action ? 

Mr. D. I have heard voices where it has seemed 
to be so, and they were usually beautiful in charac- 
ter; but this natural tremolo is a different thing from 
that i)rodued by debility or affectation. It is 
thought by some that the tremolo is more pathetic 
than a firm tone, and should be used in pathetic 
passages, and so it should, in just such passages as 
would be read with a tremulous tone. But it is 
amazing to find how it has increased within a few 
3'ears — amazing and saddening too. 

PupU. But why saddening ? I must say that I 
think it very effective at times; why should not 
any means be adopted to give greater and broader 
meaning to music and please the listeners as well ? 

Mr. 3- There are two reasong why it is very 
saddening to the earnest friend of advancement in 
art It is certainly sad to think that a disease 
should be brought into our midst, like that which 
has recently afflicted us, creating such a panic in 
all the great cities. We consider any. such visitation 
a scouri^. Now a disease has set in during the past 
few years amongst the singers, which threatens 
terrible results, and this cultivated tremolo is a part 
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of it. Do you remember the fable of the fox who 
hnd lost his tail, and nt once tried to become the 
fashion by representing to his friends the great ad- 
vantage of his improved condition ? Did you ever 
read the history of fashions? It is interesting and 
instructive to see how the majority originated in 
the striving to conceal deformity. Now I have 
said that the majority of fashionable teachers are 
singers past their prime, who having ceased to sing 
in public from sheer inability to do so, live on their 
past reputation, finding abundance of pupils only 
too well pleased to pay large prices for the sake of 
saying that they are pupils of Signor or Signora 
so and so. Of course, all the faulty singing of the 
teacher will be adopted by the pnpil as correct and 
worthy of imitation. Of course a false standard is 
created. The uneducated singer concludes that 
Miss Smith, who has taken ever so many terms of 
Signor Blankini, must, of course, know better than 
she can possibly, regarding the merits of a perform- 
ance, and allows her own judgment to pass for noth- 
ing. So Signor Dlankini makes his tremulous voice, 
which in an American would be called cracked or 
worn-out, pass for the correct thing. Now teaching 
is done largely by imitation — all very well when 
your model is eood ; but to the majority of pupils, 
their own teacher is well nigh infallible. I said 
there were two reasons, — the other one is that it is 
a poor sort of clap-trnp. 

Pupil. You have several times made use of that 
term, "clap-trap" — will you explain more fullj' what 
you mean when you use so very slighting a term ? 
Vou have named so many things clap-trap, that 1 
fail to see how one is to sing with any effect on an 
audience without its use in one form or another. 

Mr. D. In that j'ou but echo the words of many 

Sublic singers. Audiences have a morbid desire to 
e startlea or amused. It rarely occurs to them to 
enjoy. The}' go to the Hnrvard and Thomas con- 
certs, because it is the correct thing to do ; but as 
for really enioving what they hear, there are 
probably few [?j who do. When you hear sinjjing 
at either of these, you are not startled, but integ- 
rity to the composer is all noticeable. Now clap- 
trap is a bid for applause. I do not know any more 
concise definition tlwin that. Any departure from 
truth, any extra note not demanded by the senti- 
ment of the song, any extreme notir not laid dt>wn 
in the score, anything in fact which would not be 
done except from a desire fur applause, is clap-trap. 
A child away from lvon»e fell off a wall, and on be- 
ing asked whether he cried, an.swered, "why no. 
there was nobody to hear mc." He had a fine sense 
of the use of clup-trap. And after all, audiences 
are somewhat to blame. If an audience would only 
frown it all down, haw long would it be heard ? If 
the aiKliencc would learn to recognize beauty in 
singing, rather than noise, bow much more we 
ahould enji>y. How much favor do you suppose a 
singer would receive, who should clare to violate 
the proprieties of a Harvard concert, hy clap-trap ? 
It would be at once frownetl down, and let ns ue 
thankful that such an audience exist?, linving no 
toleration for such wrong-doing. Spite of all sneers 
on tlu; outside, the Harvanl MuMcnl society has be- 
fwe it the honest aim of making true music, true 
rendering, true ta.ste api>rectjiteil in a community 
well nigh spoiled by a surfeit of clap-trap. Success 
to it! 

Pupil. And yet how a single point of this dread- 
ful kind will bring aa encode ! 1 have seen tenors 
encored after a Ixigh note, when they were com- 
pelled to repeat the performance before the audi- 
ence would be satisfied. 

Mr. D. Very good. Now you open a verj'^ in- 
teresting subject. I have been longing for some 
time to expreH« ray mind on the f^ubject of encores. 
y^hatiA wa encore f It should be simply a recall 
for the purpose of receiving the applaa^^e of the au- 
dience. Mind, I am aware that j>eop]e as a rule 
think that this is just what they evidence to the 
singer. But look ut it. A 3'oung lady sang the 
other evening, at a concert in this town, a very 
difficult air with variations. The audience were so 
well pleased, tlwit the;/ encoi-eil her. She acknowl- 
edged the complin>eiit by appearing before them, 
but.had no intention of repeating the arduous per- 
formance ; yet they were not satisfied, but applaud- 
ed more. Again sluj acknowledged the compliment 
and withlrew. It was with great difficulty that 
they could be made to stop. Now they meant to 
compliment her, but really they were guilty of great 
rudeness. It is not iK>lite to insist upon an artist 
singing, when she hits acknowledged the compli- 
ment poid. It is for her to do ns she pleases then. 
If you compel her to sing, you arc very imiiolite, 
and the beaoty of yonr compliment is taken away. 



Your applause should be simply a compliment, but 
you have used the compliment to get more for your 
money. It becomes at once a mercenary thing. 
You see ray point, do you not? Yon are selfit»h in 
your applause. You are willing to honor the nrtist, 
but it must bring a return. How little sense of true 
politeness there is in the world ! 



Dr. Helmholtz on Harmony. 

An English translation of Professor Helmholtz*8 
"Popular Lectures on Scientific Subject*" has just 
been published, and it.contains, among others, a lec- 
ture on "The physiological causes of harmony in 
mu8ic,"which has been rendered into English by Mr. 
A. J. Ellis. The Tonic Sol-Fa /importer offers the 
following digest of the lecture, at the same time nd- 
\'ising all who can to read the original. The author 
begins by noticing that while art, criticism has, to 
some extent at least, investigated the causes of the 
pleasure excited in our minds by poetry, pnintinc:, 
aad sculpture, nothing has been done to analyze the 
pleasnrable sensations produced by music. This 
art, unlike the others, is not in its essence an imita- 
tive one, and we cannot therefore criticize it ns we 
do a statue or a poem, but nil our observation must 
be directed to its material — musical sounds and sen- 
sations. And it is a strange mj'sterv that in an in- 
quiry into the theory of music, which of all the arts 
seems most immaterial and evanescent, the science 
of purest and exactest thought — mathematics — 
should be eminently necessary. It is as if the hid- 
den unity of all our phases of thought were thus re 
vealcd. 

MUSICVL SOUNDS. 

The subject of the lecture is the explanation of 
conconl or harmony of sounds. Any scries of reg- 
ular and equal impulses which produce a vibration 
of the air, if they recur with sufficient rapidity, will 
produce a musical tone. Irregular agitation of the 
nir generates only noise. The pifrh of a tone de- 
pends on the number of impulses which t^ke place 
in a given time, whether these are generated bj' 
the vocol cords, a violin, trumpet, flute or organ. 
There is a close relationship between the well- 
known harmonious intervals, and the number of vi- 
brations. Thus the octave of any tone is as 2 to I ; 
the fifth as 2 to 3 ; the major third as 4 to 5. The 
lower limit of audibility is very nearly at the deep- 
est C which our pianos possess ; the upper limit 
seems to be at three octaves above the highest C on 
the piano. The one note makes 88 vibrations in a 
second of time, the other makes 32.770 vibrations. 
It is not because the air is agitated in any peculiar 
way that it produces soimd, but because of the sen- 
sitive construction of the ear. There are aerial vi- 
brations both too slow and too rapid to produce 
what we call, in reference to our own experience, 
souml. 

PROPAGATION OF SOUND. 

The propagation of sound through the air may bo 
parth* compared to waves on a lake. The form of 
the wave is all that is propelled forward, the parti- 
cles of water merely rising and falling. But air is 
nn elastic tluid, and instead of an undulating waA'e- 
line. the sound-waves or impulses consiKtof perpen- 
dicular strata of air, alternately condensed and 
rarefied. The particles of air only oscillate back- 
wards and forwards in a straight line, while the im- 
pulse itself is merely a progressive form of motion, 
continually composed of fresh particles of air. But 
"waves'* of sound are not limited to a horizontal 
surface ; they spread in every direction from the 
point of their origin, in spherical impulses. Con- 
tinuing the analogy with waves of water, we may 
compare high notes to a gentle ripple, and low ones 
to the giant ocean billows. The C at the bottom of 
the piano has a "wave" 35 feet long, while the higli- 
est tones of a piano have waves only 8 inches in 
length. Thus the pitch of the tone corresponds to 
the 7«i///A of the imptdse, and it may be added that 
the loudncM corresponds to the dcffree of condentiattwi 
— what in water would be the height of the waves. 

TIMBRE OR QUAUTT. 

But waves of water have different forms ; some 
are rounded, some pointed. And in the same way 
varieties of form occur in soond impulses of the 
same pitch and loudness. Having no outward form 
these in>pulscs cannot vary as waves do, but the in- 
terior dUtribntioD of pressure, and therefore of den- 
sitj', is different. This difference results in variety 
of ihnhre or quality ; it is the difference between C 
eoundetl on a flute, a tmrnpet. or a violin. At pres- 
ent scientific investigations have only ascertained 



the impulse form l)eh>n^ing to one or two varieties 
of timbre, one of these ocing the simple or pure im- 
pulse-form, wliich produces what is called a simple 
tone, such a tone as comes from a tuning fork, or 
from a gootl voice singing the vowel oo at a medium 
pitch. We also know enough of the laws of the 
vibration of strings to assign in some cases the form 
of motion which they impart to the air. Speaking 
once more in the language of water-waves, the more 
uniformly rounded is the form of wave, the softer 
and milder is the quality of tone (/•. rf. in the tuning 
fork); the more jerky and angular the wave-form, 
the more piercing the quality' {e.g. in the guitar or 
violin). But we may frequently notice at the water 
side that many different systems of waves may co- 
exist in ihe same water, and pass over one another, 
each undii^turbcKlly pursuing its own path. In the 
same way the air of a concert room is lraver»e<l in 
every direction, by a variegated crowd of inlersect- 
inff sound-impulses. From the mouths ot the nude 
singers proceed impulses of six t«> twelve feet in 
length ; fr<mi the lips of the songstresses tiart short- 
er impulses from eighteen to thirty-six inches long. 
The rustling of silken skirts, the sound of each in- 
strument in the orchestra, excites it« own iH*<*uliar 
impulses, wliich expand spherically from their re- 
spective centres, dart through each otlier, are re- 
flected from the walls of the room, and thus rush 
back wards and forwanls, until they succund* to the 
greater force of newly generatetl tones. All this 
confused intersection is analyzed by the car, which 
distinguishes each voice and sound. 

HOW THE EAE WORKS. 

When any note is sounded with suflicicRt force 
near a pianoforte, the wire representing the same 
note may be heard sounding in what is called ntfrn- 
fHitheiic vibration. The ether wires will be unmoved. 
If several voices or instruments sound toues ne^ir a 
piano, and little paper riders are placed on all the 
strings, those only will leap off which are on wires 
in unison with the notes sounded. Thus a pinno- 
ft>rtc can analyze the wave confusion of the air into 
its constituent elements. Recent anatomical dis- 
coveries seem to show that the process which goes 
on in our ear is probably very like that just de- 
scribed. In the cochlea, a cavity filled with water 
lying in the internal ear, some very remarkable for- 
maticms have been discovered. They consist of in- 
numerable plates, microscopically small, arranged 
in order, side by side, like the keys of a piano. 
Thej^ are connected at one end with the fibres of the 
auditory nerve, and at the other with the stretched 
membrane. Elastic appendajres, like stiff hairs, 
have also been lately discovere<l at the ends of the 
nerves in the veslihnlum. The anatomical arrange- 
ment of these appendages leaves scarcely anj' room 
to doubt that they are set into sympathetic vibra- 
tion by the waves of sound which are conducted 
through them. And it is a probable conjecture that 
each appendage is tuned to a certain tone, like the 
strings of a piano, fn>m our exi>erience of which we 
can see that when one tone is soundeil, the corres- 
ponding hair-like appendage may vibrate, and make 
an impression on the corresponding nerve-fibre. 
[Conclusion in next number.} 

Mr. Fame's Oratoria 

[Fi-om the New York World, March 31.) 

ST. PETER; An Oratorio. The words selected 
from the Bible, and the music composed by John 
K no wles Paine. Boston: Oliver Dttson &. Co. 
1873. 

The appeorance of Mr. Paine's oratorio \» an event 
of such importance in the musical history of our 
country that we feel called upon to make si mo 
brief mention of it, though we know well how difli- 
cult it is to speaik with confidence of an elaborate 
musical composition without hiiving heard it regu- 
larly perfonned. Of part songs, or solos with pi- 
ano-forte accompaniment, or any other form of com- 
position which admits of being sketched with toler- 
able completene.'«s upon the piano, one can fibtain 
by on^'self an adequate conception. It is otherwise 
with the symphony and the oratorio, in which we 
may indeed learn by private stndy to appreciate 
intellectually the prc^ression of the harmony or 
the contrapuntal structure or the thematic treatment 
of given sobjects, but which we can only under- 
stand in their real proportions when we nave ac- 
tually heard them renaered with all the resources 
c^ instruments %nd voices. In these respects great 
musical compositions are peculiarly unfortunate 
amoi^ works of art. They are known at first hand 
by comparatifely few persons; and hence is ren- 
dered possible that pretentious kind of dilettante 
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criticism which is so common in mnsical matters, 
and which is often positively injurious, as substitu- 
tin«^ a factitious public opinion for one that is gen- 
uine. 

Wo do not, therefore, purpose at present to maVc 
a critical notice of Mr. Paine's orat<»rio. The brief- 
est dcHcriptiou of its general ]>lan of structure is all 
tliat we can now pretend to give. Four principal 
scenes from the life of l*cter supply the material for 
the dramatic development of the work. The over- 
ture loads directly into a chorus in C major, which 
works out in a masterly manner the two subjects, 
•'The time is fulfilled and the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand," and " Repeat and believe the glad tidings 
of God." After this majestic opening the tenor rec- 
itittivo describes the divine call of Peter and his 
brethren ; the glad tidings which u^hcr in the new 
era are cxpreHMcd in a soprnno aria; and the twelve 
male voices of the disciples, assisted by the chorus, 
respond to the divine cull. The procem ends with 
the choral, "How lovely shines the morning star." 
Then follows the first dramatic sct^ne, from the six- 
teenth chapter of Matthew: "Who do men say I 
am?" answered first by the twelve male voices, and 
then by Peter, in a few bars of superb bass recita- 
tive, "Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God." In the promise of Jesus, "Upon this rock 
will I build my Church," the recitative is succeeded 
by ariose, and then by tlie triumphant bass aria of 
Peter, the dramatic climax beinjj reached in the C 
major chorus, "The Church is Duilt." The second 
scene is carried out to somewhat greater length, 
con-esponJing nearly to the last half of the first part 
of "Elijah," from the point where the challenge is 
given to the prophets of Bual. In the opening pas- 
sages of mingled recitative and ariose Peter is fore- 
warned that he shall deny his master, and his half- 
indignant remonstrance is sectmded by the voices 
of the other disciples. Then Judas comes, with a 
great multitude, and Jesus is carried before the 
high priest. The beautiful F minor chorus, "We 
hid our faces from him," fnrnishes the musical com- 
ment upon the statement th;it "the disciples all for- 
sook him and fled" — and we arc thus prepared for 
the scene of the denial. Here the dramatic move- 
ment becomes exceedingly rapid, and the rendering 
of the events in the high priest's hnll — PetcT's btss 
recitative alternating its protestations with the agi- 
tato chorus of servants — is stirring in the extreme. 
The Lord's turning and looking upon Peter is given 
to a contralto voice. The orchestra follows with a 
lament in B flat minor, introducing the bass aria, 
"O God, my God, forsake me not !" As the last 
strains of the lamentation die away a choir of angels 
is heard, with sopranos and contraltos divided, 
singing "Remember from whence thou art fallen," 
to an accompaniment of harps. A full chorus pres- 
ently introduces the second subject, "He that over- 
comcth shall receive a crown of life," in which, so 
far as we can judge from the circumstances under 
which we heard it, there is attained a very great 
height of musical expression indeed. A cantabile 
air for contralto, "The Lord is faithful and right- 
eotts" brings us to the last sublim) chorus, "Awake, 
thou that sleepest." Here, as in the "Elijah," the 
chorus most likely to be "effective" occurs at the 
end of the fir;<t part. 

There is also this point in common between the 
"Elijah" and "St. Peter" that in the latter, as in the 
former, the second part, while forming the true mu- 
sical climax of the oratorio, admits of a briefer des- 
cription than the firj*t part. The wave of emotion 
answering to the sensuously dramatic element hav- 
ing partly spent itself, the wave of lyric emotion 
gathers fresh strength, and one feels that one has 
reached the height of spiritual exaltation, while 
nevertheless there is not so much to tell about. 
Something of the same feeling one gets in studying 
Dante's "Paradise" after finishing the earlier por- 
tions of his poem. The second part of "St. Peter" 
describes first the resurrection and ascension of 
Jesus, and secondly the preaching of Peter at Pente- 
cost. Here the noble bass aria, "Yemen of Judea," 
and the recitatives which follow it, culminating in 
the D major chorus, "This is the witness of God," 
carry to the highest point the musical treatment of 
the subject. "Then the choral, "Praise to the Fa- 
ther," enters upon the emotional mood in which it 
would seem that every oratorio ought properly to 
close; and after a brief preparation of recitative 
and of the twelve male voices the C major chorus, 
"Great and marvellous ire thy works, Lord God 
Almighty," begins and ikmders on to its stately 
choral ending. 

From this too brief oiKi^iu; we believe it will ap- 
pear that, so far as mingled ^Vi^'.c and dramatic treat- 
ment of the subject is cor.ccrncil, the oratorio of 



"St. Peter" is constructed upon sound principles of 
art. With regard U) its musical elaboration, as we 
have already said, a detailed opinion would at pres- 
ent be premature. We are safe in saying, however, 
that if the composer wields the resources of modern 
instrumentation as readily, or nearly as readily, as 
he handles the other tools of his art, a brilliant fu- 
ture may be predicted for this work. The melodies 
in the various arias and in the themes of the cho- 
ruses flow along with an easy spontaneity ; they 
are of the kind that are pleasant in the singing and 
that haunt the memory afterwards. Of the intrica- 
cies of counterpoint Mr. Paine has acquired a mas- 
t^r}' that one would gladly see more often emulated 
bv modern composers. To defective acquaintance 
with this all-important grammar of music we un- 
doubtly owe that "infinite melody" and that riotous 
modulation which characterize too many modern 
compositions, and which the narrower followers of 
Wagner seek to proclaim as one of the praiseworthy 
innovations of their master. As if the gre^it Bach 
hml not as much infinite mehKly and as many 
resources of modulation at his command as any of 
these, whenever it seemed good to him to employ 
them. From his prolonged study of Bach and his 
severe training in counterpoint, Mr. Paine has 
learned how ito produce noole effects with simple 
tne>ans, and in a composer of such marked originali- 
ty' in conceptions of harmonic design this is a pecu- 
Imrly valuable result. The last twenty braces or so 
of the chorus "Great and marvellous" will afford an 
example of what we mean." 



Musical Festival at Cincinnati 

Of the opening performance, Tuesday evening. 

May 6, the following is the account sent by the 

agent of the Associated Press. 

The Cincinnati Musical FcsUvaI was inangnrated to- 
nif[;bt under circumstances that were grstifying to all its 
friends, for it removes all doubt as to its success, either 
m usicolly or pecuniarily. At half-past 7 o'clock the num- 
ber in the hull was thirty-five hundred, which was swell- 
ed to about thirty-eight hundred by the close of the flrst 
part of the Te Deum. *It had been announced that the 
entertainment would commence promptly at half -past 7, 
and that doors would be promptly closed, but there was 
at that hour some confusion in the hall incident to seat- 
ing so large a number, and it was thirteen minutes be- 
fore 8 when Theodore Thomas came to the stand, and 
waved his baton for the commencement of the exercises. 

The chorus had been seated promptly, and was ready 
some minutes before the appearance of the orchestra. 
First, on the right of the stage, were 230 soprano singei s ; 
above them, on the same side 140 tenors. On the left 
were 110 altos, and above them 200 bass, making in all 
680. The arrangement of the seats gave the audience a 
complete view of the singers, as well as of the orchestra 
that occupied the apace between the right and left divis- 
ion alluded to. The orchestra consisls of forty violins, 
fourteen violas, fourteen violoncellos, and twelve basses, 
the remainder of the one hundred and eight pieces being 
made up of reed and brass instruments. Miss Cary, Mrs. 
Smith, Mr. Whitney, and Mr. Varley made their appear- 
ance a moment before the director, and were greeted 
with applaUHC. As they took their seats on the left of 
the director's stand, they were followed almost inmiedi- 
ately by Tliomas, who recognized the enthusiastic ap- 
plause that his appearance awoke, and witli the same 
promptness that characterizes him in his orchestral con- 
certs, he waved his baton, and the flrst notes of tlie 
"Dettingcn te Deum'* broke upon the ears of the audi- 
ence. 

There was something about the conduct of Thomas the 
moment he took the stand that inspired all with confi- 
dence. He appeared confident himself, and in this the 
chorus participated. Tlie flrst sentence, "We praise 
thee, O God," swelled up with the same precision and 
strength that characterized the later efforts of the cho- 
rus. The audience during tlie pei^ormance of the first 
part of tlie Te Deum, listened with the most marked at- 
tention. All eyes were on the novel spectacle that con- 
fronted them, and all ears were employed. It was some- 
what noticeable that at the close of this part tliere was 
not a murmur of applause, and it was not imtil the close 
of "All the earth doth worship Thee" that the great au- 
dience gave the chorus and orchestra and conductor un- 
mistakably to understand that they had more than filled 
their expectation. The applause then was generous, and 
was repeated at inter^'als, until the close, when the 
whole audience Joined in demonstration of approbation. 
Mr. Whitney in the solos, "When thou tookest upon thee 
to deliver man" and "Vouchsafe, O Lord," was enthusi- 
astically received, and quite divided the solo boners with 



Miss Caryi who has always been received here with spe- 
cial favor. 

The execution of the Te Deum was not above criticism, 
but its blemishes were comparatively few. Mr. Thomas 
privatelv expressed himself as highly satisfied, asserting 
that it had not been excelled in this country. He spec- 
ially commended the freshness and precision of the cho- 
rus. The Te Deum was followed by a recess of thirty 
minutes. Then came symphony No. 6,in C minor, by Bfiet- 
hoven, followed by concert aria number three, "Misero, 
o ! sogno,'* by Mozart, the latter by Mr. Varley, who up 
to this time had made little impression on the audience* 
The applause which followe<l this effort was prolonged 
and showed stronger disposition to demand repetition 
than anything presented during the evening. The eve- 
ning closed with "The Heavens are Telling" from the 
Creation, a<lmirably reuflered by Miss Gary, ' Messrs. 
Whitney and Varley, and the full chorus. 

Thus closed the flrst day of a musical occnalon, which 
Thomas s:iys is to send new life and vigor into the whole 
musical body of the West. 

As to the numbers of the Cliorus, a correspon- 
dent of the Irafucripi makes a very different count, 
lie says : 

The chorus was iftade up chiefly of resident singers, 
the societies from abroail furnishing but few accessions. 
There has been much talk of a chorus of twelve hun- 
dred. The actual nuinlier, as nearly as they could be 
counted from the audience, was as follows : Sopranos, 
17{>; tenors, 75; altos, 85; basses, 100— total, 435. There 
were many vacant chorus scats.— The Cincinnati socie- 
ties deserve much credit for the zeal they have shown in 
rclieaning, and for the perfection with which they Inter- 
preted the difiieult music assigned them. 

But the smaller total is quite large enough for 

good effect, — far better than Gilmore's ten thousand ; 

only, according to this account, the Sopranos seem 

to Imve been out of all proportion to tlic other 

voices — The Ayw York Trifnwc* ccirresiK)ndcnt 

writes of the second day (May 7) : 

The matinee to-day was almost as fully nttendcil as the 
concert last evening, although it rained hard. Tlie pro- 
gramme was a light bnt attractive one. Tlie most note- 
worthy features were the orchestra's playing of the al- 
legretto to the eighth symphony ; the chorus singing of 
Mozai't's Ave Vfrum, which Avas given in a majestic and 
solid style worthy of the music ; Whitney's singing of 
the "Rolling In foaming billows'* aria from the Creation, 
the adagio of which he gave with admirable finish ; and 
Mrs. Smith's singing of the barcarole from the "Star of 
theNorth," with flute obbllgato, in which her brilliant 
execution secured an encore. 

The evening concert was even more successful than the 
flrst one. Notwithstanding the storm which still contin- 
ued, the audience was very large, and at one time in the 
evening bi-oke into a perfect tempest of enthusiasm. The 
programme opened with the Uach Suite, No. 3, which 
was admirably given. At the commencement of the aria 
In the suite, there was considerable confusion, caused by 
the people coming in. Mr. Tliomas at once stopped the 
aria and waited until he had secured a perfectly quiet 
house, receiving a round of applause for his success iu 
disciplining audiences. Tlie great feature of tlie evening 
was the performance of the scenes from Clock's "Or- 
pheus," Miss Cary singing four or five of the principal 
recitatives and arias with the choral accompaniments. 
The performance of it lasted about three-quarters of an 
hour, and was frequently interrupted w^ilh heaily ap- 
plause. In conducting, Mr. Thomas's usual manner was 
changed to a nervously energetic one, which evinced a 
determination that it should HUccced, and it did. Miss 
Cary's rich and powerful voice was never used to better 
effect, and her nietJiod of singing with reciutive and 
arias showed genuine artistic finish. Her only lack was 
of the intense dramatic force which this music needs. At 
the close of her last aria, "I have Lost my Eurydice," 
she was heartily applauded, and when she left the stage 
the audience gave vent to its delight in tremendous ap- 
plause. She was three times recalled amid shouts of 
"Brava," waving of handkerchiefs, and an enthusiastic 
demonstration from the chorus, especially on the alto 
side, which she gracefully acknowledged. The chorus 
acquitted itself magnificently in the trying numbers, and 
swept through the tremendous y dramatic passages with 
irresistible power and almost lightning-like rapidity. It 
was a great triumph, and old musicians, overlooking a 
few trifling blemishes, declared it to be simply marvel- 
ous. 

The reporter of the above seems to have closed 
his despatch witliout hearing the latter half of the 
programme, which included Beethoven's Coriolanus 
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Overture, Schumann'R C-major Symphony, the Air : 
"With verdure clad," sang by Mrs. Dexter, and the 
chorus: "See the conquering hero," from JudM 
Maccabmut, 

The reports which have reached us of the remain- 
ing days can hardly be condensed into the small 
space left us this week. Next time wo hope to give 
the rest. 
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The Bubinstein Piano Eecitala. 

The groat pianist is tnicing leave of America, both 
in New York and Boston, by a series in each city of 
piano concerts, in which he is himself the sole per- 
former, and of which the two lists of progrrammes, 
illustrating the whole history of piauo-fortc compo- 
sition, from Sebastian Bach to Anton Rubinstein, is. 
for amount and wcijyht of matter, and for variety of 
interest, so far as we know, unparalleled. It seems 
as if he wished, in closing a most extended and la- 
borious period of his concert career, to put on rec- 
ord as the achievement of one man. what was never 
done hofore : n-xiiely. the performance, within the 
space of two weeks, travelling back and forth be- 
tween two cities, of the greatest number of impor- 
tant works by afl the best composers, — all without 
book, entirely from memory. — that ever entered 
into the repertoire of any single virtuoso. Such 
wonderful memory, such mental possession of the 
whole fie'd of piino-fortc music, such ready com- 
mand of all the technical rcsjurcei of the instru- 
ment, such calm audacity of enterprise and iron 
strength of nerve to execute it, is surely nnexam- 
pled unless in the case of Lis7.t or Von Billow. 

"We have before us the New York scheme of 
»<ff»tfn programmes (May 12, 1 4, 16. 17,19, 20 and 
21), prefaced by a somewhat pompons introduction, 
for which we may presume we are indebted to his 
manager. The first contains 14 pieces (Preludes, 
Fugues, Fantaisies, Gignes, Rondos, Variations, and 
what were once called Sonat«=^) from J. S. and Ph. 
Em. Bach, Handel, Ilaydn. Scarlatti and Mozart. — 
The second consists entirely of jtir Brefhoven Sona- 
taf, (') beginning with the "Moonliifht" and ending 
with the last of all, the great op. III. — ^The third 
presents the Fantaisie in C, a Minuet and three Mo- 
ments AftiiicaUf of Schubert ; the A-flat Sonata, Mo- 
mento Capriccioso, "Invitation," and E-major Polo- 
naise of Weber; eleven Songs without Words, 
Scherxo Capriccioso. Scherzo Fantaisie. and the Va- 
riations Si^rieuse.4 of Men 1elssr)hn. — The fourth is 
all from Schumann: "Etudes Symphoniques ;" 
"Kreisleriana," 8 Fantaisie Pieces ; Roman za In D 
minor, "Bird as Prophet;** 3 Studies for Pedal 
Piano; and the Came val (*S<?^a^« Mlffnonnes.) — The 
fifth is all from Chopin: FanUisle in F minor; fi 
Preludes ; 2 Mazonrkas ; 3 Valses ; the Polonaises 
in A and A flat major; 8 Nocturne? (including the 
great one in C minor) ; Impromptu in A flat ; Ber- 
ceuse, Tarantelle, Scherzo; 3 Ballcufen\ 7 Etudes; 
and the MarcJui Funehre. — ^The sixth is given about 
one-third to Field, Henselt and Thai berg, and two- 
thirds to Liszt — In the seventh and last the virtuo- 
so fills the programme also as composer, giving 
from twenty to thirty compositions of his own, be- 
ginning with a Prelude and Fugue in A-sharp ma- 
jor, unrolling in rapid diorama Preludes, Variations, 
Melodies, Dances, Barcarolles, Romances, a SvUet 
of five movements, Serenades, Nocturnes, Etudes, 
and ending with "Variations upon Yankee Doodle"! 

So much for New York. The Boston series is lim- 
ited to three ; but even this contains enough to take 
one's breath away before he sees the other. The 
first Recital was given last Saturday afternoon, 



May 10, at Horticultural Hall, which never seemed 
to us so musical a place before, filled as it was com 
pletely by a most appreciative, attentive and en- 
thusiastic audience, that listenetl for two hours to 
the interpretation of characteristic. — mostly great, 
profoundly earnest and impassioned works of the 
five great earlier masters from Bach to Beethoven 
inclusive. Rnbinst<?in was very warmly greeted, 
and addressed himself to his task with that same 
calm, self-possessed, j'et thoroughly absorbed, in- 
tense look and air to which he has accustomed jus, 
proceeding to "recite." with ab.soluto certainty of 
memory, no wast« of time between the pieces, and in 
his exciting and engrossing way, with his inimita- 
ble force and delicacy, the following: programme : 

Fantaale Chrom^tirjue J. S. Bach. 

Andan*e et Variations H*»y<ln. 

Al-et Vsrifition«», in D Minor Hin«lel. 

Fsntas'e 'n C Minor Moznrt. 

Offfue in O Major " 

\ La Turcn. from Sonata , A. M.ilor " 

8om*as. C Vfnior, Opus. 53, E Major, Op. 10f», C 
Minor, Op. ill Beethoven. 

The selections from the earlier masters were not 
ffreai examples, — at least not examples of their 
greatest, which did not lie in this sphere, — Sut they 
were characteristic both of period and of individual- 
ity. It was a just tribute to the poetry and spon- 
taneity of Bach to take, for the one specimen al- 
lotted to him, just the freest, least formal (or what 
some people have a qncer. perverse way of calling 
"mathematicar)thing in the whole pr »gramme, -the 
Chromatic Fantasia, of which he sprinkle I forth the 
rich arpeggios with a larije, free hand in a most 
satisfying manner. The Fngue which follows it, 
to be sure, is in strict form, aud was played very 
cle.irly, firmly an I impressively, though we have 
heard it given with a more winsome grace. any 
musicians do not count itam'Yng the most 'n'^'^rest- 
ing of the Fugues of Bach. We cannot help think- 
ing that a few fiowers culled from the "Well -tem- 
pered Clavichord" would have made a fairer show 
of Bach's rel itive importan:^e. The Variations by 
Haydn (probably new to nearly all the audience) 
are exquisite, full of his finest genius ; we can hard- 
ly recall a more interesting piece in all Haydn's 
piano music; it was rendered with consummate 
grace and truth of feeling. The Handel variations, 
which he has played before in the great* Music Hall, 
call for no remark, except that in a single variation, 
whtre he doubles the octaves, it furnished about 
the only instance in this concert (and thit very 
brief) of that stormy exagsreration to which we have 
alluded on some former occasions. 

The familiar Mozart Fantasia was (one might ah 
most say) crammed with passionate expression, al 
ternating with the sweetest tenderness ; and the 
little Turkish march was fascinating by its truth to 
Oriental traits, although it is by no means such a 
stroke of genius as Beethoven's. 

Three great Beethoven Sonatas, — three o{ the 
most exciting, most taxing to the powers of appre- 
hension and of feeling, and most diflUcult of execu- 
tion, — played in immediate succession, is a thing 
which very few pianists would have the hardihood, 
or even the desire, to undertake before an audience. 
They were played with wonderful fire and intense 
reproduction of the whole sequence of thoughts as 
from within, as if they came spontaneously and not 
remembered, as if the player were entirely and ab- 
solutely possessed by each of them in turn. In the 
Op. 63, that concert battle horse of most piano vir- 
tuosos when they enter the Beethoven field, he took 
the first Allegro at an inconceivably rapid rate of 
tempo ; yet so clear in ontline, and so easily, that 
the sense soon grew at home in it, while the beauti- 
ful full-chord eantabtle of the second theme sang it- 
self most lovingly and sweetly. The light elfish 
Rondo and Prestissimo Finale also wont to a charm. 
The tremendous difiiculties of the great Op. Ill, in 



C minor, with which he closed, held the whole ao- 
dicnoe spell-bound, as they had held a larger audi- 
ence in the Music Hall before. We have ail thought 
that Porabo played it well, but, passed through Ru- 
binstein, the strong and subtile clement meant more 
and waa irresistible. Never before have we re- 
ceived a clear conception of the singidarly complex 
rhythmical divisions and accent of some of th >se 
marvellous variations. Talkof "mathematicar mu- 
sic t Where so much as in the accurate, which is of 
course the most expressive, reading of these varia- 
tions, does one feel the need of mathematical precis- 
ion ? But what seemed to us the most purely sat- 
isfactory and admirable of these renderings, was 
that of the middle one of the three Sonatas, that in 
E major, with its fit ul easy alternation of light, 
flickering Vinace with Adfujio in the first movement; 
its sweeping bold Presfiiutimo in E minor; and that 
most soulful, tender of Andante Cantahile mcloclies 
{OesangvoU mit innit/nter Empfifuiuntf), .with its 
wealth of thoughtful variations, which form the 
principal and closing movement, and which made a 
profound impression. 

Thursday's Recital (too lato for further notice 
here) consisted of selections from Schubert, Weber, 
Mendelssohn and Schumann, giving the lion's share 
to the last. The third and last, next Wednesday af- 
ternoon offers the following remarkable list of not 
less than 35 separate pieces — of course mostly short. 

FantAsfe. F minor, E minor, A mnjor Chopin. 

PrehKles, R minor, B-flat major, I> minor.. " 
B tllade. Mazourlcas. F major, F-0ban> minor. 

B minor •« 

Valses. rolonaise. A minor, A-Oat ma jor, A 

major «« 

Nootunies Tarantelle. B major, G minor, P 

minor •< 

Etudes. C sharp minor, A-ilat major, A minor. ** 

No<»tume. B major Field. 

Liebeslie<i, Si oiseau J'^tiis Henselt. 

Eturle. A minor Thalberp. 

V.ilse Impromptu Liszt. 

Rhapso<lie Honj^roise LLszt. 

Miniatures, (Serenade, Pr^ de m sseaii)) 

NewMeiodie .( 

Impromptu ) 

Rubinstein. 

BiPcarolle, A minor ) 

Serenvlc Kus«e > 

C.-ipricc RUi*KC, [de 1 'Album d« PeterKhof] ) 

Etude*. F minor, F major, C major Rubinstein. 

In the evening of the same day (Wed. May 21), 
Herr Rubinstein will conduct a performance of his 
"Ocean*' Symphony, by our own Harvard Orches- 
tra, at the Trcmont Temple. 

- »  ^.  — 

Concerta 

A few things remain to complete the record cut 
short in our last number. 

April 19. Quarterly exhibition of the Boston 
Conservatory of Music, Julius Eiciibrrg, Director. 
We can speak only of the programme, which, 
though it was for pnplls, was far from puerile. It 
contained two Organ pieces, both by Bach (a 
VorBpicl, and a Prelude and Fugue) ; Weber's Obe- 
ron Overture, for two pianos (8 hands) ; a Polonaise 
and a Scherzo by Chopin ; first movement of Beet- 
hoven's Sonata, op. 26 ; and a Piano "Melodic" by 
Rubinstein. For Violin solos, an Air varie by De 
Beriot, a Ballade by Vieuxtemps (Master Van 
Kaalte) ; a Polonaise by Wieniawski (Miss Persia 
Bell); and quite a shower of youthful violinists (21 
of them) came down at once in an Andante for four 
parts, composed for them by Mr. Eichberg. The 
vocal efforts were comparatively few : an air from 
the Creaiiont a couple of airs by Meyerbeer ; and 
a Song : **Ye pretty birds," by Gumbert 

April 22. Second Classical Mating of the Bbvt- 
HovBN Quintette Club, at Weslej-an Hall. The 
Quintet in C minor (No. 1) by Mozart was very 
smoothly and beautifully rendered, the instruments 
being in good tune and excellent rapport with one 
another. Schumann's "Abendlied" and Mendels- 
sohn's "Wanderlied" were sung with taste by Mrs. 
H. M. Smith, whose pure, clear, beautiful soprano 
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voice still holds it* own, refined by riper culture 
and experience. A novelty in the programme was 
a work which should by good rights have been 
heard in some of our orchestral concerU before this : 
to- wit Mozart's "Sinfonin Conccrtante," or double 
Concerto for Violin and Viola. These instruments 
were played, and very satisfactorily, by Mr. C. N. 
Allen, leader of the Club, and Mr. Mullaly, the 
orchestral accompaniments being represented on 
the piano, and with good effect, by a young lady. 
The Mozart composition is very charming, and 
gives a brilliant opportunity to the two instruments; 
we hardly remember to have heard that unobtru- 
sive member of the orchestral family, the Viola, 
come forward to so good advantage. But the 
crowning glory of these two concerts was reserved 
to the end ; the performance by Me-ssrs. J. C. T). 
Parker, Allrm and Wiilf Fries of that peculiarly 
brilliant and imaginative Trio of Beethoven's in E 
flat (Op. 70, No. 3). It sparkles with inventicm, 
with fresh, happy thoughts in every movement ; 
attention and delight are kept alive by continual 
exquisite surprises. In this respect the Trio sug- 
gests analog}' with the E-flatTrio of Schul>ert. Mr. 
Parker played it con aniore, in a perfectly clear, ef- 
fective, tastefully expressive manner. The applause 
of the audience was evidently sincere. 

After these first tastes of the quality of the new 
Quintette Club, we think we may anticipate good 
service in the cause of Art from them in future. 

April 24. An evening concert was given in the 
Tremont Temple, in aid of the "Bazaar of the Na- 
tions," by the Boston Highlands Musical Associa- 
tion, aided by the Beethoven Quintette Club, the 
Highland Quartet (of male sin^-ers) and several solo- 
ists. The Highlands Association, a mixed choir of 
about a hundred voices, which has been for some 
time under the direction of Mr. F. H. Torrington. 
confined its eff'orts to a few rather light part-songs 
and choruses, but seemed made up of excellent ma- 
terial, — good fresh, pure voices, which came out free- 
ly, blending well ; and there was evidence of good 
choral discipline. This was avowedly a "popular ' 
concert; but we doubt not Mr. Torrington's choir 
will soon show themselves equal to more earnest 
work; and, instead of Bishop, Mercadante, Watson, 
Kucken, we shall see names like Mendelssohn, and 
possibly old English Madrigals, upo.i their pro- 
grammes. 

A striking incident of the jconcert, considering 
that it was a popular one and the audience not pre- 
cisely such as one sees at cla.Hsical concerts, was the 

effect produced, almost a furore, by the perform- 
ance of the Adagio from Mendelssohn's B-flat Quin- 
tet. It was capitally rendered, and the beauty and 
deep feeling of the music took such hold on every 
one, that a repetition was insisted on. Nothing in 
the whole programme created such enthu.siasm. 
The solo sinj^ing by Miss Ryan, Miss Gates, Mme. 
Gaecbau and Mr. Prbscott was quite acceptable ; 
especially the Page's recitative and Air : "Nobil 
Signor"* from "The Huguenots,*' by Miss Ryan. 

Mr. Thayer's Free Organ Recitals at the First 
Cliurch (on Berkeley St.) are still continued, Tues 
day afternoons, at 4 o'clock. We wonder that so 
few of our earnest music-lovers seem to be aware of 
these edifying opportunities. We think it good for 
one's soul, on one of these lovel}' Spring afternoons, 
to stroll through the Public Garden, forgetting the 
discords of our crowded city life for a while amid 
the harmonies of birds anc) sunshine, fresh green 
grass and budding plants nnd trees ; then, in the 
"dim religious twiliglit" of that beautiful church, 
the warm light streaming through the pictured 
windows.sacred emblems and suggestions all around, 
to sit for an hour in perfect peace, and let the sweet 
and solemn strains of Bach and Handel, Mendels- 
sohn and Schumann, from that pure-voiced organ, 
warm it all to fuller life for you, and make it soem a 
thousand times more real than all the life you left 
behind 3'ou when you entered the still place. Such 
music is in the best sense' worship. Here, for in- 
stance, is the pr(^ramme which we heard there last 
week; if every church could minister so sweet an 



influence, through spoken word or ritual, or solemn 
silence, as that Vorspiel of Bach ! 

Prelude and Fugue in C minor, Bk. 2, No. 6 — Bach. 

Vorspiel : "SchmUcke Dich' * • ' 

Toccata in C major " 

Mr. Henry Cowlee. 

Studien. Op. W, No. 4 Srhumnnn. 

Sonnta in F minor. No. 1 MendelMsohn. 

Choi-al VariatiouR: "Wer nur deu lieben Gott." 

Heiwe. 
Sklzzcn, Op. 58. No. 2 Schumann. 
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The Festival in New York. — For a whole week 
nnd more the New York journals were ringing with 
the praises of our old Handel <k Haydn Society. The 
manner in which these four or five hundred singers 
sang the choruses in Elijah and the Hymn of Pt aiae, 
some of the grander ones from hrarl in Erft/fit, and 
above all, the choral portion of the sublime, almost 
impossible Ninlh Symphony, sooms to have been a 
new revelation to the impressible New York audi 
enees, not much accustomed to the splendors of Or- 
atorio adequately rendered. It is to be hoped that 
what they have now heard will prompt to thf build- 
ing up of one or more grand choral organizations of 
their own. If this sh^mld bo the result of it, Mr. 
Throdorr Thomas, to whose enterprise and skill the 

whole week's noble Festival is due, will have ron- 
forred a two-fold benefit upon the great metropolis. 
We have no doubt that our sinarers did their very 
best, and that is very good indeed. And ])robably 
for this excursion the groat choir was s Mnewhat 
weeded of the weaker and the less harmonious ele- 
ments, so that 400 voices really snng better than 
the six or seven hundred gathered for the fostiviils 
in our own Music Hall. This time they had every 
motive to make a g«»od appear4»nce. The several 
masses of the great choir were plac<d in better rela- 
tion to each other than our Music Hall stasre ad- 
mits* of. And they mnst also have derived much 
inspiration from the superb acroinpaniment of the 
Thorn s orchestra, especially in the IjohgeManrj and 
in the Choral Symphony. — About this closinir tri- 
umph we copy what the J'rihwte had to say, togeth- 
er with its last words of Godspeed to their Boston 
guests : 

The ten double-basses opened the aoncr as if han- 
dled by a single man. The 'celli and violas are soon 
joined, then the violins, and the swelling theme 
moves onward to the terrible vocal quartet. Prob- 
ably no more diflicult music than this quartet was 
ever written for the voice. It is divided from the 
impossible by a margin so narrow as to be scarcely 
perceptible. It taxes every resource of the ablest 
artists, and even when it is sung correctly it exacts 
such painful effort from the singers that it rarely 
satisfies the average listener. We never heard it 
but <mce when it seemed t.o us all that Beet- 
hoven meant it should be ; that was when Mmo. 
Parepa Rosa sang in it for the Handel and Haydn 
Society in 18ft8. The four artists who grappled 
with it on Saturday achieved no such triumph as 
Mme. Rosa secured for herself and her associatoa. 
five years affo ; but they did themselves crreat c- edit, 
and it is high praise to say that in the fri«rhtful pas- 
sage where one always trembles so much for them, 
they were not overthrown. But the chorus, the 
chorus ! With this the clory of the ninrht burst 
forth. There was no fault to be found with it. Im- 
perfections there doubtless were, trips now and then 
over some of the many stumbling blocks which the 
relentless composer threw all about the score ; but 
petty mistakes were swallowed up in the over- 
whelming torrent of sons:, w'liich was not like the 
music of earth, but the awful shouting of the joyous 
ho«*ts of heaven. Voices and instruments vied with 
one anothei' in magnificence, 'i he sensation pro. 
duced by the last movement of this symphony is 
never a sensation of pleasure, at least while the 
performance is voinqroii. It is a sensation of bewil- 
derment, of astonishment, almost of fear. What- 
ever delight is to be gathered from it comes after- 
ward. Hut we may safely siy that the efFoct upon 
the audience of the interpretation on Saturday night 
will not soon be obliterated. 

The Handel and Haydn Society carry back to 
Boston the sincere gratitude and good wishes of 
the public whom 'hey have done so much to in- 
struct and entertain. They have fullv sustained 
the great reputation which preceded them, and we 
hope they have aroused a becoming spirit of emula- 
tion among our own societies. There was a dispo* 
sition at first, in FOipe quarters, t> look upon them 
with jealousy ; but their merit was so conspicuous 



and the hospitable and appreciative t«mper of the 
public was so overpowering, that this absurdity 
was conquered before it could fairly show itself. 
Mr. Carl Zerrahn has already become a general fa- 
vorite in New Yc»rk, and if Sirs. West has received 
scant justice it is because in a city which knows so 
little about the true oratorio school her excellent 
method is not uiiderst:ood. It is pleasant to learn 
that a feeling of warm cordiality has spiung up be- 
tween Mr. 'Theodore Thomas and the chorus. If 
we can believe the letters and reports in the Botston 
newspapers, the Hundel and Haydn Society are 
equally pleased with hi.n arrangement for their per- 
sonal comfort and the extrn< ordinary accompani- 
ment which he has furnished for their singing; and 
the prospect is fair that the two organizations may 
often be brought together hereafter." 



And now that the Handel and Ilnvdn Society have 
satisfied their roving propensities, have sung "Eli- 
jah" in New York, and reajK'd sweet harvest of ap- 
plause ; now that there is no more prospect of Peace 

Jubilees to tempt them to digression (or transgres- 
sion), we may ruisoiiably hope that when they c<jme 
together for rehearsals in the autumn, they will find 
themselves in a right earnest mood for learning 
something. The next objeclive point of their am- 
bition, we sup;»ose. is the Triennial Festival of one 
year hence ; and for that tn^catticm we will believe 
they really mean t^ study the Matthew Pas.sion Mu- 
sic of Bucii till they can do it well and bring it out 
entire. This task, begun tl»ree years ago, encimr- 
nsred bv the almost popular success of tin* selections 
jriven from it at the last Triennial, still hangs fire: 
there always s ems to be a jubilee, or a New York 
excursion, or atcmptatio to d(» "Elijah" with .some 
famous set of solo *inger^. to nip the young rehear- 
sals in the bud. How different in London ! Five 
performances of the Passion in one week ! Bach 
actually "the fashion" there, as the mistaken New 
York editor once tauntingly declared of Boston ! 
Indeel the ncor>unts A\-liich avc have copied under 
"Music Ab-oad" fall short of the full st ry ; in a 
number of the 5to;«^ar</, just received, we read the 
followin*;: 

At St.. Paul's Cathedral at St. Anne**-, Soho. and 
St. Saviour's, Tlaver^^tock Hill, as well as a" the 
Roval Albert Hall, the sublime settinsfs of the grand 
old Leipsic cantor's Pa.ssion of our Lord have been 
su'g to audiences numberinjj tens of thousands. 
Nor i« this suddon popjidarity of the work confined 
exclusively to London. At the cathedrals of Dur- 
ham, Canterbury and Oxford, performances of por- 
tions of the oratorio have taken place. At Man- 
chester, Haydn's rarely heard Passion has been 
•jriven. and at Salisbury a settin^j of The Last Seven 
AVords by Gounod was brought fi»rward. Lastly, 
we unlerstaiid that Menlol«sohn's fragment of 
"Christu**" was suncr '^t St. Stephen's, Lewisham. 
The Passion week of the present year will surely 
stand out as a noted epoch in the history of music. 
It is not easy to determine w' ether the sudden pop- 
ularitv of the Passion music is due merelv to fash- 
ion. or to a real advance in public ta«te. AVe rath- 
er donbt the sin'-oritv of the affection displayed for 
it by the multitude ; Bach's handiwo-k is too elabo- 
rate and doop Ut bo thoroughly appreciated by any 
but educated musicians. However, this much is 
certain, that now that it has been so frequently 
hear 1. it will never be allowed to fall into the ner- 
lect which has been its fate for the last hundred 
years. Even th" venerable and steady-going Sa- 
cred Harmonic Society has been aroused from Us 
normal state of torpor, and advertises a performance 
of the work. 



Stnsital Cflrrcspcnbtnft. 

NEW YOKK, MAY 1ft.— Tlie past fortnight, has been 
crowded wl'h those mls<*.ellaneous mnsical entertain- 
monfs which mnke up the re.ir pnard of the season. 

On Saturdny, Mpy 3rd, Mr. F. BettoNRR pave his- an- 
nual concert, present^np a very tntereptinj? programme 
to a larjje and apprc<*!atfve audience. The talented vlo- 
lnncellL>*t was as^lsteil by Mios Anna Mehlifr, Miss Ster- 
llnp, Mr. Mitzka and Or. Damro^ch. The o}ienlng piece 
was Mozart's strlucr Quartet, In G major, (flrKt move- 
ment), played by Mr. Bercjner, Dr. Damrosch, Mr. 
Schwatz and Mr. Matzka. The Adagio f ram Schubert's 
Quintet in C major, op. lf»3, was also played. 

Mr. Rcrener's »eIeetlon was a beautiful reverie for the 
Violoncello, written by himnelf, Mr. Van Xnten playing 
the pianoforte accompaniment. Miss Mehllg ^ve a fine 
rendering of Schumann's *<Al ends" and Ltszt's first 
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"Hon^axian Rhapsody." Miss Sterling saxiff a Cradle 
Song by Wagner: "Schlaf eln, holdes Rind;'* a Canzo- 
net by Mozart, and Schubert's *'Der StUrmUtcbe Morgen.** 
The concert was thoroughly artifttic and enjoyable. 

Tneflday, May 6. The Mekdrlssoiin Glke Clfd gave 
a testiraoniflS concert to Miss Mehlio. This is the sec- 
ond public entertainment which has been given by this 
association (composed of amateurs who, from long 
tfnd conscientious practice, have reached a high degree 
of excellence in the pinging of part songs and glees.) 
Miss Mehlig has, I understand, played several times at 
their private entertainments, hence this complimentary 
concert. 

The programme include<1 Schumann's "Lotos Flower" 
and "Over all the Tree-tops there is Rest," by Liszt, sung 
by the Club ; Liszt's odd Hexameron for two pianos, ef- 
fectively rendered by Miss Mehlig and Mr. Mills, besides 
the Moonlight Sonata, Tausig's Soirees de Vienne, and 
Liszt's first Hungarian Rhapsody, played by Miss Mehlig. 
Mr. Bergner gave two selections for tlie violoncello, and 
Miss Beebe, accompanied by the Club, sang two pieces 
by Abt. 

On Wednesday, May 7th, the Oxslow Quintette 
Club gave their last concert for the season, which I re- 
gret to have miss^ed hearing. This organization has done, 
in a quiet w.ay, much to create and cultivate a taste for 
classical music, and their programmes are always select- 
ed with discrimination and interpreted with fidelity and 
skill. 

Thursday, May 8. The Chi-rch Mnsic AssociATioif 
gave their third concert at Ste nway Hall. Haydn's Sym- 
phony inC minor (No. 9 of Salomon's set) came first on 
the programme, and was followed by Welier's Mass in G. 
Mendelssohn's Walpurgis Night music (which had al- 
ready been performed by this Association) was repeated 
and ended the programme. Mme. Oulager, Miss Anto- 
nta Henni^, Mr. Leggatt and Mr. Remertx were among 
the singers. 

This evening the Brooklyx Philharmoitic Society 
will give their last concert for the season. Beethoven's 
"E- oica" and Prof. Ritter's new Symphony are the prin- 
cipal selections to be performed. ^ 

A aeries of matin<^ is announced by Mr. Orau to be- 
gin next week, at which Rfdikstein will present an epi- 
tome of piano music, beginning with the elder Bach and 
ending with his own compositions. To the student and 
connoisseur < f onusic these recitals, seven in all, will be 
second in interest to none which the great pianist has 
given since he reached our shores. It is understood also 
that this is to be his last appearance in this country, and 
there is little doubt that the announcement yrVl attract 
large audiences. 

On Wednesdav, May 14th, Theodore Thomas will re- 
sume his unequalled garden concerts, under the auspices 
of Messrs. J. Koch & Co., an event which will be hailed 
with delight by all lovers of good music, good fellow- 
ship and good lager. 

To-morrow evening the German Liederkrakz will 
give their fourth and last concert with Miss Anna 
Mehlig as pianist. 

A benefit concert for Miss Aktoixette Sterling is 
announced for Sunday evening next. And one on Fri- 
day night for MUe. Liebhart. a. a. o. 

PHILADELPHIA, MAY 7.— The past month has not 
been conspicuous for numerous musical enteitainments. 

The "Abt Male Singing Society's" concert took place 
on the evening of April 19th at Musical Fund Hall. As 
usual the auditorium was packed. The principal feature 
of the programme was Mendelssohn's "Sons of Art." It 
was sniierbly rendered; abso.utely without flaw, both in 
the accompaniment [piano and Ci-gan] and in the chorus 
it was, throughout, a complete and grand success. A 
peculiar piece called "Vorbei" [the composer's name 
escapes me) for baritone recitative and chorus, and "The 
Harper's*' Song, were effectively sung, as was, indeed, 
the whole programme, with the exception of the quar- 
tets, which were singularly wretched. The programme 
was entirely too rich, not for a musician, but for a gener- 
al audience. There was but one "light" selection in it. 

The "Vocal Union" gave their second concert on the 
following Saturd:iy evening. Their singing evinces care- 
ful reb'^arslng, but it struck me as being rather too me- 
chanical. Their principal piece was the "Sons of Art." 
It received quite a different interpretation from that put 
upon it by the Abt. 

Mr. Wolfsohn's Benefit Concert was given at the 
Academy of Music on Friday evening, May 2. The audi- 
ence was quite large and appreciative. Miss Clara Laud- 
erbach of tUis city, and Miss Henne, together witb Mr. 
Wolfsohn, were the soloists. Miss L.'s chief selection 
was Beethoven's "Ah perfido." Her sUvery soprano 
voice soars easUy above the maze of difficulties with 
which this "Scena ed Aria" abounds. She was enthusi- 
astically applauded. The only cloud upon her perform- 



ances is her indistinct enuncintion on the htffh notes. 
Miss Henne sang "Ah mon fils,'» from the "Prophet," 
very satisfactorily. Mr. Wolf*o!m's selections were 
Raff's tran8cripti«n of "L'Afrlcalne," and a Nocturne by 
himself. The orchestra acquitted tliemselves with great 
credit, particularly in the "Merry Wives of Windsor" 
overture, and in tlie Andante of the "Surprise" Sympho- 
ny. 

On Saturday evening, May 3, the "Orpheus" eoncert 
was given at Musical Fimd Hall. This was the occasion 
of the return of Mme. ITrso to our concert rooms. She 
gave us Mendelssohn's violin concerto, Paganlni's 
"Witches' Dance," and "The Last Rooe of Summer." Her 
playing is wonderfully accurate and smooth. Mr. Cross 
played her accompaniments with great taste, which was 
an extra labor for one who had to lead the society in 
their portion of the programme. The " Wanderer's Night 
song," by Lentz, (the flrstnuml)erof the programme) was 
quite poorly done. But Horsley's "By Celia's Arbor" was 
beautiful in execution and tliilsh ; as was also Cooke's 
"Strike the L>tc." Schubert's "Gondolier Serenade" 
was exquisitely sung. The quartet "Come in the stilly 
n'ght" was a complete failure. Besides the usual defect of 
force in the second basses, the tendency of the high ten- 
ors to scream on their high notes was a noticeaMo fault 
in the chorus. Mr. Cross and the ofllrers are deserving 
of the highest praise fur their very successful efforts in 
managing the affairs of tlie Club yet in its infancy. 
Should the same care and attention be bestowed, by the 
members, on their rehearsals as during this past yenr, 
with ^uch a conductor as Mr. Cross, there is nothing in 
the way of their attaining a very high position among 
sinking societies here and elsewhere. We are to have 
Rubinstein and Wleniawski on Monday evening next, 
and, best of nil, we are promUed on that occasion the 
"Ocean Symphony.** Eustace. 



Bbiqnoll — A correspondent of the Advertiaer 
writes from Naples as follows : 

I could not help feelin;^ rather sorry for our old 
friend Brignoli the other ni^^ht. Since leaving 
America he has seemed to find no rest for the sole 
of hid foot in the continental opera houses. At last 
he reached Naples — his native place — and ne^tia- 
tions were begun for his appearance at San Carlo. 
This season has been a very unlucky one for Mu- 
sclla, the impresario, who was not unwilling to try 
the effect of a new name in the bills. The two chief 
artists of the company, Signors Stoltz and AVald- 
mann, engacred expressly for the "Don Carlo** and 
"Aida," which were prepared at great expense un- 
der Verdi*s own direction, have been ill almost all 
winter, and are not yet ready to begin the "Aida,** 
although the season is two-thirds over, and Petrel- 
la's "Promessi Sposi'* is yet to be taken np. The 
season has been eked out with what are called 
tpettacoU di ripifigo, given by a sort of "scratch*' com- 
pany, made up of the least considerable of the solo 
singers. "Lucrezia Borgia** was the opera then on 
the hills, and the question came up of assigning for 
a few nights to Signor Brig^oli the part of Gennaro, 
very well sunif by Signor Celada, Musella's third 
tenor. The theatrical commission were opposed, 
rating Celada as the better singer ; but old Lauro 
Rossi, director of the College of Music, and, I be- 
lieve, Brii'noli's instructor when he was a pupil 
there, pleaded for him, and an arrangement was 
made. A subscriber, who is an eminent dilcUante, 
and whose relations to the mnnicipality make him 
a trustworthy informant, told me that Brignoli was 
to sing for nothing, and that the subscribers were 

Srivately requested to make the best of him as a 
leapoliton who had made a position for himself in 
the United States. So the boxes treated him kind- 
ly enough, and applauded an aria which he intro- 
duced ill the third act. But the general public 
would not be stilled, and the opera worried itself to 
an end in the midst of hisses and a storm of the in- 
describably derisive Hoo-ooK» which an Italian au- 
dience is sure to pour out upon lackadaisical senti- 
mentality or weak inefficiency. It is but fair to say, 
however, that the violent disapprobation which fol- 
lowed the great terzetto was not all for BrignoU's 
feebleness, but that the roughness and negligence 
of the other singers helped to provoke the wrath of 
the pit. Two nights were quite sufficient to prove 
that Brignoli had best "take up his connections," 
as they say at Harvard, and he very discreetly re- 
tired from any further trial of the patience of his 
fel'ow citizens, whose comments in the lobbies and 
cafU were too severely sarcastic for me to repeat 
here. Never a great singer or a good declaimer, 
he seemed to me to have fallen off greatly in all bi t 
circumference, since I heard him last, and his at- 
tempt to find acceptance with the most exacting au- 
dience of San Carlo, in my opinion, falls but Uttle 
short of temerity. 
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Vooalf with PiSBo AooonpaaiiiiiBt 

Cradle Soncr. 3. AA to f. riieomb. 80 

" Hither Sleep ! a mother wants thee, 
Hither come with velvet arms." 
Words by Dr. Holland. A most delicate and 
sweet lullaby. 

Bright Ilope. 3. Gtoe. Dank: 80 

" Hope should never die, 
Tbo' tlie heart be weary." 
In 13-8 time. Smooth, flowmg melody and 
cheering sentiments. 

New Songs by Franz Abt. each. 80 

No. 2. He giveth his beloved sleep 8. Dto d. 
" In death's dark gathering eloom, 
God will his own in safety keep." 

8. Not a Sparrow fnlleth. 8. F to f. 
" Far more precious, surely, 
Than the birds tltat fly !" 

4. Dream of Angels, lit le One ! 4. £5 toe. 
" Shadows ail the valley hide. 
Mother watches by Uiy side." 
New songs by Abt are always acceptable. These 
are finely elalx.rated, and not to be sung without 
practice, which they amply repay. 

He's sMch a Bashful Hoy. 2. D to d. FMly. 80 
Comic. Good music and wit enough to bring 
out the smiles. 

Sleep on and dream of me. 8. D to g. Gray. 80 
" Thro' thy lattice silvery Learns 
Are gently creeping.^* 
Graceful seremullng song. 

Sound an Alarm. 4. D to a. 

From Judan MacrahnniM. 40 
Well-known, and those who know it best like it 
moMt. Grand, manly, musical, soul-stirring. 
Keep It in your repertoires. For a robust tenor 
voice, but Is not bad with a ringing treble of the 
"silver trumpet" quality. Mr. Varley sings it 
superbly. 

Stars are trembling o'er us. 4. EA to g, WUm^. 60 
" Down the dim river 
We float on forever." 
Poetnr l^ Miss Muloch, and, like the music, is 
of the best quality. 

iBstnunsBtali 

Pupils' Recreation. 6 Moderately eaoy and ele- 
gant pieces. U Wd»,ea, 36 
No. 1. Polonaise. No. 4. Prayer. 4. G. 
" 2. Berceuse. 4. C. " 6. Galop. 8. F. 
" 8. Polka, 4. C. " 6. March. 8. B&. 
The inairwHve quality is never lost sight of in 
these well-wrought pieces, which give both hnnds 
useful employment, are nicely Angered, and fur* 
nish a very agreeable kind of study. 

Overture to Mignon. 6. TTiomtfs, 76 

Mignon is now well-known, and playern will be 
anxious to practice a new overture, which has 
various characteristic melodies, in which the 
"coming" airs of the opera "cast their shadows 
before.'^ 

Dancing Leaves. (La Dance des Feuilles). 6. 
£6. MaiUi. 66 

A well-chosen title which aptly describes the 
fantastic spring and dance of the music, imitar 
ting, as you please to Imsgine it, eitlier the merry 
gambols of withered leaves in autumn, or the 
sway and swing and lean of the multitudes of 
green boughs in a strong breeze of summer. 

LaUa W^altz. 4. 6. Undebath. 86 

Composed for the pupils of Salem Academy, 
but is sufficiently good to tempt other academies 
to introduce it. 

Boston Polonaise. 4 bonds. 2--8. C. IM*jP^' -iO 
The Secondo is much easier than the Ftiroo, 
which however, is, not difBcult. Good and in- 
teresting practice. 

Harmonious Reverie. 8. E5. Prt<v. 80 

Has the form of a Reverie, but has snch bricht 
and full music as to need, perhaps, another 
name. 

Booki. 

Clarke's Dollae Instructor for Reed Organs. 

" " Pianoforte. 

" " ViOUN. 

Three "dollar" books which answer an excel- 
lent purpose as easy instruction books. They 
contain, each, an instructive course, a num- 
ber of progressive exercises, and large numbers 
of attractive tunes for practice ; the violin book, 
for instance, as many as 1 20 tunes. Not designed 
of coune for those who wish to take a complete 
course on either instrument, but will make study 
very pleasant for those who wish to go a short 
distance. 

Abbreviatiohs.— Degrees of dtfllcultv are marked from 
I to 7. The kty is marked with a capitalletter. a* C, B flat, 
&e. A small Kommn letter marks tbo highest note. If on 
the stair, an iUUi^ letter the higbost note, if above the ' 
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Handel's 'TAUegro, n PensieroK^ ed n 

Moderata" 

[TrftDfllated for this Journal from tbe Oermanof Chstb- 

Ain>KB. 

In the original mauaBcript the beginning is mark- 
ed : "V Allegro, U Pmueroto ed it Moderaio. Part 1. 
I Jan. 14, 1730. | ~At the end of the Finit Part 
sUnds : "Mne deOa parU prima \ Jan : 25, 1740. | ** 
— At the end of the Second Part : "Fine della parte 
2da I FevrierS, 1740."— At the end of the Third 
Part: "S. D. G.— O F Handel Fevrier . 4, 1740. 
A 9 diur [l e. all filled ont on the 9th of February.] 
So the compoation was completed in 22 days. 

The text of the first two parts is, everybody 
knows, by Miltox ; but that of the last part was 
newly added by Charlea Jenncns. Jennens's part in 
it we learn from a letter of HandeVs, written to him 
from Dublin (Dec. 29, 1841), in which he assures 
him that "the words to the Moderato were very 
much admired" there. It seems probable enough 
that Jennens first called his attention to the subject 
and suggested the musical diyision, as Hamilton 
had done before with regard to Alexander'e Feast ; 
and yet the first impulse may yery well have pro- 
ceeded from the composer himself, as well as the 
division of the text. At all events so much is cer- 
tain, that the ^ery wealthy and respectable Jennens 
was one of the men who, just in those days of in- 
ward and outward trial, closely attached themselves 
to Handel ; in the whole world at that time, proba- 
bly, he could have found no better friend and coun- 
sellor than the man who now prompted the AUegro^ 
and soon afterwards the Meinah. 

Milton sets the joyful and the melancholy mood 
side by side as two separate pictures, aiming at no 
farther connection than the general antithesis be- 
tween them. One mood expresses itself fully and com- 
l>letely before the other comes to words ; thus they 
form two poems, but corresponding in foVm, in or- 
ganic distribution and proportions. With Handel, 
on the contrary, they are united and off-set in six- 
teen portions, eight for each mood of feeling, gain- 
ing alternately on one another as they proceed. 
Then in the third part the Moderato has the floor 
alone and brings it to a close. The plan here, then, 
is very clearly rounded, consistent, and far more 
artistic than with Milton. The only question is, 
whether the sense and spirit of the poem have not 
suffered by it On this point I submit what fol- 
lows. 

Milton wrote the poem at his father^s country 
seat (about 1688-87), in the transition period from 
youth to manhood, from studies to actual life, when 
heart and mind, driven this way and that way in 
undecided moods and strivings, were seeking for 
an anchor. In his bosom thronged and heaved the 
waves of that fermenting and distracted ag« ; the 
light-hearted, merry old England, and the grim ear* 
nest of up-striving Puritanism: antagonisms, which 
bad a peculiarly melancholy influence on Milton 
from the fact, that his imagination, steeped in learn- 
ing, withdrew him from the active present life into 
the field of the Middle Ages and Antiquity. He 
was no Greek, no secret Catholic; but he was so learn- 
ed that the scale of knowledge kept the scale of life 
long hovering in the air. Out of such moods were 
these mood-poems bom. Ho did not portray two 
persona, but only the distracted tendencies of one 



and the same mind, — rdles which he had himself 
played and in the conflict between which he was 
still entangled. . . . Anxious waverings for a 
deep soul like his ! and only to be mastered when 
the full power of intellect as clear as day should lead 
him into the stream of active life. 

The pictures, in both poems, are arranged in such 
an order, that you rise from landscape to the human. 
The cheerful man steps out into the smiling morn ; 
he enjoys the many-voiced early music of the coun- 
try life, the warbling; lark, the crowing cock, the 
clucking hen, the distant peal and bellow of the 
hunt, the piping shepherd, the singing milk-maid, 
a whole pastoral Sjrmphony in short Then there 
unroll before his eyes the manifold traits of lovely 
Nature, softly melting into one another, mountains 
and valleys, mists and clouds, grass and flowers, 
brooks and streams, and whatever else belongs to 
the much sung topics, which poetry in its childish 
Spring, as in its childish Winter, is alike fond of 
treating. Rejoicing in life the wanderer overhears 
Corydon and Thyrsis at their savory meal, which 
the neat Phillis has prepared ; and in the afternoon 
he runs till he is weary, and, aft«r watching in the 
evening the dance of the young people, and listen- 
ing to the quaint stories of the old folks, perhaps too 
tasting of the "spicy nut-brown ale," he goes con- 
tentedly to bed, "by whisp'ring winds soon lulled 
asleep." On the next morning we go to the city, 
into the "busy hum of men," to the brilliant festiv- 
ities— 

Where tbrongi of knights, and barons bold* 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold. 

Nor must the theatre be neglected, where besides 
"learned Jonson," also reigns "sweetest Shakspeare, 
Fancy's child," who "warbles his native wood-notes 
wild." The praise of Music ends the poem. 

The pensive dreamer, on the other side, enjoys 
by moonlight the mournful music ofthenightingrale 
and of the evening bell ; or, if the air do not permit 
it, he remains in the chamber of his lonely house, 
the gloom half broken by the glowing embers, its 
stillness only animated by the cricket on the hearth, 
or' "the bellman's drowsy charm, to bless the doors 
from nightly harm." Over his lamp he sits study- 
ing and thinking into midnight ; his eyes looks up- 
ward to the shining stars, which his soul peoples 
with the forms of a higher life. After he has held 
conversation, like Doctor Faust, with the demons of 
Nature, he returns to his dear books, from which 
Poetry, new risen in her old majesty, salutes him. 
The heroes of the Attic tragedy appear before him, 
— ^the Seven before Thebes, the race of Pelops, the 
warriors on the Seamander,7-«nd, while he admire 
them, he laments that the modem stage has so little 
of like worth to offer. He b better contented with 
the native poetry ; he places Chaucer on a level 
with Museus, and praises the romance of chivalry 
with its high sense of honor, its fidelity and virtue ; 
for that he calls the true poetic art, "where more is 
meant than meets the ear." So the night passes in 
admiring contemplation of the high and noble ; a 
cloudy morning breaks, the winds sigh and groan, 
and the rain drips mournfully. Nevertheless the 
sun surmouikts the clouds, and the poet files before 
his "flaring beams" into the "twilight grove." 
There he falls asleep by the brrok, to dream of 
something "strange, myaterious," — against which 
in sooth a sober, but weU-meaning criticism should 



warn him : it has rained in the morning, and under 
the trees it does not dry ugain so quickly. 

When he wakes, the genius of the mood has love- 
ly music played to him by unseen artbts ; amid 
their sounds he strolls to the old cloister church ; 
here he not only thinks with reverence of the indus- 
trious nionks ; the youthful Puritan even becomes 
inspired by the "dim religious lightT of the stained 
window panes, and falls into an artistic enthusiasm 
which almost savors of Catholicism. . Nay, he goes 
so far that he U disposed to seek a "mossy ceH," put 
on the "hairy gown," in short become a "peaceful 
hermit"; in which character he proposes (here 
again the English enlightenment breaks through 
the strange infatuation) to study Botany and As- 
tronomy : 

Till old experience do attain 

To something Uke prophstlo strain. 

In the two pictures a deeply thoughtful mind has 
fixed for itself two far-reaching goals. With these 
the poem has reached its perfect end, and in the 
sense of its inventor there is nothing further to be 
added. The only possible, the only natural outlet 
was that into a life of action, according to the diree- 
tion which the spirit now should take ; already it 
was the first step into thb new domain which called 
forth the divided feeling. The two moods do not 
run together into any third mood as their point of 
union, but into active real life, as different charac- 
ters, forever separate. Therefore "Moderation" 
could not bring about the reconciliation; only life 
could do it ; not contemplation, but deeds. Glad- 
ness and Melancholy are symptoms of a vigorous 
soul ; moderation would be mediocrity. And here- 
in libs the unpoetic nature of the addition by Jen- 
nens; read according to Milton, the concluding 
moral of a rich English land-owner, whose inherited 
abundance points to nothing but a golden mean, 
and whose only real problem b to keep the bal- 
ance in the lazy course of an inactive life, makes a 
disheartening impression.* 

Considered as a text for music, the case presents 
itself quite differently. Let us first hear the music. 
In it Milton's poem appears not only differently di- 
vided, but also considerably shortened ; of the 162 
lines of the Allegro 40, And of the 176 of the Petmer- 
000 67, are stricken out. — ^that is to say a third part 
of the whole. In one place two lines are expanded 
into four ; in another, four are contracted Into two ; 
here and there the first words of the new sections 
are changed ; lines which are convenient for taking 
in at a glance and for musical rounding off, are re- 
peated strophe-like ; the rest, with all the learned 
allusions and all the mythological and pastoral 
names, is word for word retained ; all for deep mu- 
rical considerations, predsely as in hrad tn JBgypt, 
in the passages rewritten with the aid of Jennens. 
For the mere reading, as a pure poetic work, the 
poem could not be more completely disturbed, than 
it has been through this mudcal text ; but even as a 
text for music, it is in its way most InoonoeiTable. 
One must waive all outward claima— one of which 



* A poem of remote antiquity underwent a remaikablj 
similar addition. I mean the book of Joh, which, al- 
though Internally harmonious, also pnsented a divided 
exterior, which a later poet sought to smooth over thron(h 
Ellhu*s epilogues (from Chapt. a onward). Hilton^ and 
Jennens*B poems, had they been written In antlquitj, 
would surely In the course of time have beoome united, 
Uke the book of Job. Intoone woik. 
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8 the natural detire to find some poetic Batlsfftction 
in the rending of a text for niiisic — nud ink<» the mat- 
ter simply as it is, allow the verbal sketch first to 
s'lape itself out throujjfh mupic, and in that form to 
work upon his urtiRtir sensibilitj' ; tht n there Mill 
arise a marvellous ideal edifice, a little world in it- 
self, in which all is full of meaning and connection. 

The Fetmeroto is represented by a Soprano And 
an Alto, the AiUfyro bj' a Tenor, a JJass nnd a Boy 
Soprano; the Afoderafo begins in the Ensa, and 
closes with a Duet for Soprano and Tenor. Handel 
made yarious changes afterwards. It did not occur 
to him to do what surely would have been to Mil- 
ton's taste, — assign the gay, light-minded part to 
the female sex as such. Nor can we, on the other, 
suppose him to have intended any glorification of 
the "ever Womanly ;" for he pays no r^ard to sex- 
ual characteristics. He chose the voices purely 
from musical considerations ; not the "ever Woman- 
ly,** but the "ever Human" was the star, on which 
he fixed his eye his whole life long, and only from 
this starting point he penetrated into the depths of 
the human breast. To each of the three persons is 
attached a Chorus, to give expansion to the picture 
at fit places. 

The two days, which form the period of both 
parts of Milton's poem, are clearly separated as two 
parts in Handel's work. The first part begins, like 
Israel in Egypi^ without any Overture; but we 
know from the announcements, and from the libretto 
that an Orchestral Concerto, a so-called Coucerio- 
grouo(**A new Concerto for several instruments") 
preceded. A similar *'new Concerto" introduced the 
second part, and "a new Concerto on the Organ" the 
third part. 

Allegro opens the round with a very remarkable 
accompanied Recitative, rich in modulation, iu 
which he chases away the vexing, importuning 
shapes of Melancholy, and gains ground for Cheer- 
fulnessw 

Then Pensieroso in like manner denounces "vain 
deluding joys," which ^threaten to ensnare him, as 
the light and gaily flowing prelude shows ; his little 
Recitative, however^ does not come up to thiit of the 
Allegro. Here at the outset the Allegro is evident- 
ly the more powerful, more comcious of his |>ower, 
and hence of more intrinsic weight. And now he 
comes on with hia rosy, heart opening and heart- 
winning song to Enphrosyne: '*Come, thou God- 
dess fair and free," which by ita infinitely free and 
easy carriage gives as a presentiment of the whole 
power of the personality, in which such moods pre- 
vail. 

Then Pensieroso, also, appeals to hi* Goddess, to 
"divinest Melancholy," in large wavy lines of melo 
dy, in style well suited to a mind all buried in itself, 
deep brooding and yet beautiful. 

StiU the Allegro keeps the upjjerhand, and goes 

now a step further, summoning about him the whole 

eonrt retinae of Mirth : 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles. 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles. 
Bach as hang on Hebe's cheek. 
And love to live in dimple sleek, 
8^rt that wrinkled care derides. 
And laughter, holding l)oth his sides. 

The wide door of joy is vpen, the crowd poors in, 
and involuntarily the Air : '*Haste thee. Nymph, 
and bring with thee Jest and youthful Jollity," is 
taken up by the chorus, and sung and laughed out 
heartily. This is the first time that the chorus 
comes in ; how unforced, how life-like its behavior ! 
Overhearing such rich jests and laughter, it cannot 
help joining in the fun. So they all )augh, each in 
hia own way, here with a girlish giggle, there with 
a comfortable sound out of a full manly breast. 
Those well acquainted with this piece. — which all 
the world ahonld know and sing — admire the fine 



paseasre about "Ilobe's cheek" and * dimple rie«'k," 
l>ut above nil, the bold way of reproducing laughter 
with such tru II to nnti:re both in the solo nir and 
chorus: a da -ing stroke, which only could succeed 
with one w.io knows the inmost iwwcrs of music, 
and whic'i must not be cloj^scd in the pamc line 
with what so-culled dramatic composers have at- 
tempted on the stftT^e. Here it is eomething alto- 
gether d Jferent, it is a stroke of genial inventive 
freedom on an ideal or purch* musical ground, which 
grass-green naturalists with their dramatic theory 
can never reach. But since tne ta^te of to-dav*s 

• 

public has been chiefly moulded through this latter, 
and through its feeblene5» and tameness has become 
BO pfiiliairo», one even sees the most decidedly Alle- 
gro natures among us smile at such music in a 
tttrango R^sthetic manner; to them it seems not 
quite the proper thing, that they should see f4>r 
once the jocose side of their own lives in this mirror 
of the purest art. How this laughing Air must be 
sung to moke the right effect, and how the}* were 
early le I into the wrong way through unmusical 
tempi -3 in England, the amiable Micliacl Kelly tells 
us in his "Reminiscences." In the year 1789 he 
was engaged as first tenor for tlie Ancient Concerts, 
and hsre is what he writes about his first appear- 
ance: 

I was lacky enough to meet with the approbation 
of Mr. Bates, in the ncita ,\<: oi "i^erper and deep- 
er sli 1;" my next norg was the laughing one. Mr. 
harii^on, my predeces or at those concei-ts, was a 
charm' ng simmer: his s'nging **Oit on a pint of ris- 
inif pround;" his **L sni remembtr iMvid ;" and 
"Oh c me let us wors tip and fall down," breathed 
pure leligion. No Divine from the pulpit, though 
giit<d with the greatest eloquence, could have in- 
spired his auditors with a more )ierfect Reuse of 
duty 1 1 their maker than Harrison did b}' his melo- 
dious t< nes and chaste style ; indeed, it was fault- 
less ; latin the nni<nated sougt of Handel he was 
ver}' deficient. I heard him sing the laughing song 
without moving a musc'e ; and determined, though 
it was a great risk, to sing it my own wajr. and the 
effect produced justified the experiment ; instead of 
sinking it with the seriou:^ tameness of Harrison, I 
laughed all through it, as I conceived it ought to he 
snug, and an roust have been the intention of the 
composer: the infection ran; and their Majesties, 
and the whole audieno , as well as the orche«4ra, 
were in a roar of laughter, and a signal was given 
from the royal box to repeat it, and 1 sang it again 
with increased effect. 

Mr. Bates assured me. that if I luid rehearsed it 
in the morning, as I sanu: it at night, he would have 
pr jhibited my experime.-it. I sang it five times in 
the course of that seasoa b}^ special desire. 

Such a free and unrestrained delivery, bnt at the 
■a ne time kept within artistic bounds, is here the 
only right one, and will always be crowned by sim- 
ilar success. In the laughing paiit in full chorus 
Hmdel draws the four voices together upon two 
parallel uniMono passagc^s, in thirds, as he is wont to 
do wherever he would have the sound of Nature 
ring out strongly, or where (as'in the following cho- 
rus) a special ease and harmony of motion is intend- 
ed. Handel, we know, neither succeeded, nor did 
he pare much to succeed, in writing a comic opera, 
or rather comic parts in an opera : but this laughing 
scene proves him quite as much a master of expres- 
sion in the merry vein, as he is in every other 

mood. 

(To be continued.) 



Lmngimtion at the EheniilL Gonsenratory^ 

Cologne. 

ADDBE88 BT FERDII^AIVD HILLKR. 

STbe alterations in the house purchased for the Khenish 
Conservatory, and situated in the Wulfsstrasse, Cologne, 
having been completed, the proper officials were enabled 
formally to inaugurate it on the 18th April. Invitations 
for the ceremony were issued to, and accepted by, an au- 
dience as Kelcct as it was numerous, Including the prin- 
cipal Royal and municipal authorities, and the very many 
lovers of music .'n the town. The ceremony began with 



a ••Fcrtlmarsch," for pianrforte 'fir f<»ur hnn<lK% by the 
direct^TT, Dr. Fcrd-n.and Hiil^r, CupclmfUUr. I wns 
plyyed by MII^s. L. Kni.se and Xeuiucpen, At iti< termi- 
nation, l>r. Fenlinand Hiller rend t! e fnl'.owlng **intro- 
doctory '.vonlj*,'' wii ch we give inerUnw : 

"Ladies and Gentlemen, — The v/irr^- in 
which, mntcrially speaking. >ve jiass our lives, 
is, wc all kn'>w, of the vcn* j^reatest impor- 
tance. We dare scarrcly ?pcak any lonfjer 
now-ji-dajs of our corporeal envelope ns the 
dtreUintf-f'iace of the .soul ; but however thi.s 
may be in a ph\»iological Rcnsc, in that of ap- 
pearance and happiness, this residential ques- 
tion is perhaps weightier than any other. Tine 
feathers make fine birds/ people say. Weal- 
most feel inclined to believe it, wl»en we see 
efforts to plorify the most intimate residences 
of our individuality. Our connf ry, province, 
town, and village, inhabited by large and 
smnll communities, con.Htitute the first basis of 
our well-being. From the hut of the day la- 
borer to the palace of the prince, what a series 
18 there of the most various phenomena, an^ 
nouncing the wants and pretensions of the in- 
mates. From the workshop of the mechanic 
to the temples dedicated to art, poetry, and to 
the Godhead itself, what richness of invention 
and energy to satisfy, as regards space, the 
highest thoughts and views as well as the first 
necessities of mankind ! It is not surprising, 
then, that we approach with the greatest seri- 
oiii^ness the erection, choice, or alteration of 
any edifice, no matter for what purpose it is 
intended. Bo much is involved. A bailding 
mustl>e not only Jfttetl for the occupation to be 
carried on in it ; it must exercise an influence 
which shall advance that occupation. The in- 
fluence.wc can require from it I may call tkfret' 
dom-giring influence in the very best accepta- 
tion of the words— ;/>Yrtw^ us from every im- 
pediment in the way of Hfe-ntterances; supply- 
ing free breath to the free mind. It is not^ 
therefore, without a certain degree of solemni- 
ty that wc have assembled here to-day to con- 
secrate the place which ha« been devoted to 
the beautiful art of tone, and to its disciples. 
Works of ffreat masters are to be performed 
h ere, and fresh forces are to be trained for the 
) urpose — ^yes, if possible, new masters shall 
'■sue from this school and join the ranks of 
those who have by. their efforts enriched the 
world with so miich happiness and so much 
joy. From those who come to learn, there 
shall spring teachers, to spread in ever and 
ever enlarging circles the comprehension, the 
practice, and the love of our art. The endless- 
ly Taried germs which Nature scatters with 
reckless indifference will here be fostered with 
that affectionate assiduity, without which we 
can hope neither for blossom nor fruit. Nev- 
er, probably, was there a time when the nnnr- 
bers seeking in music the means of livelihood 
were so great as at present. Fortunately, the 
culture of their widely-spread creed furnishes 
abundant materials for remuneVative industry ; 
for it requires the most various workers to sat- 
isfy the multitudes of devotees flocking to them 
for artistic edification. How closely is it in- 
terwoven with life, from the smallest family 
circle, through the joy and sufferings of human 
destiny, to the revelations of genius addressed 
to thousands ! So absorbing is it, too, that it 
willingly employs the smallest resources^ while 
the highest do not suffice. Schiller's magnifi- 
cent words : *Strire ever towards the Whole ! 
if thou canst thyself not become a Whole, cling 
to a Whole as a useful member/ find in the 
practice of no other art so satisfactory an ap- 
plication as in that of ours. The architect, 
wiien erecting his monuments which are to last 
for centuries, requires zealous and active work- 
men — but tlie architect of the airy edifices of 
tone requires inwardly elevated and enthusias- 
tic assistants. Now enthusiasm resembles a 
good action ; it rewards no one more highly 
than him from whom it springs. True, enthu- 
siasm is not all that is needed, and 'we cannot 
cry too loudly to those who would devote them- 
selves to music, that their object is not so very 
easy of attainment. Our art deuuindjB the most 
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unconditional devotion ; heart and hand, iin- 
derstandinjv and mind ; it claims the entire 
man. Above all, it requires hi^li conraijc — for 
wc must combat — comlxit to the end — with 
oui*si'lvcs and with othcj-s— with our own na- 
ture and with circumstances. What pci*scver- 
ance does not the professional disciple rccjuire 
before he succeeds, even partially, in making 
the orj^an.s he nteds serve hinW The very feel- 
ing for music revolts against exercises which 
are repugnant to it, but without which it is 
totally incapable of ever commanding appre- 
ciation. On the one hand, there is the danger 
of doing too little to achieve the end in view, 
and, on the other, of sinking to what should 
be merely the means. What we are accustom- 
e<l to call the struggle between matter and 
mind is, perhaps, nowhere more strikingly ap- 
parent than in tlic work demanded from the 
arm and the hand, the lungs and the throat, to 
render them capable of re-producing the pic- 
ture drawn by the mind. — The training through 
which the tone-poet has to pass to make sure 
of the mastery over the creatures of hia fancy 
is less repugnant, but not less strict. Here the 
Btrnjfglo lies between the freedom which 
willingly and readily bows to the laws of 
reason, and the freedom which is more the 
product of unbridled impulse than of any 
clear views. However such views in this 
case, as in others, may be evolved iu natural 
succession, no one will ever be able to create 
anything really endowed with life, who has not 
worked and struggled in the sweat of his brow, 
though the best of what he does is, and always 
will be, the gift of a beneficent Divinity. — To 
all this is to be added the struggle for the com- 
mon necessities of life, the struggle for exis- 
tence in the most limited acceptation of the 
word. Millions have to go through this strug- 
gle — but few with the inward conflict which 
supervenes but too easjly in the case of the 
musician. As a general rule, badly remuner- 
ated and but little honored, thousands of us 
find that the question is whether in our nerve 
consuming exertions we can preserve strength 
enough to serve the one Goa, or whether we 
shall worship the golden calf. Let us pay the 
deepest respect to those who pursue the first 
course, and, as on many others, pass a mild 
sentence on those who follow the second, for 
their task sometimes goes beyond what it is 
possible for man to bear. It is vouchsafed only 
to a few, endowed with more than usually high 
gifts, to devote themselves exclusively to the 
ideal branches of art. They appear in their 
fullest individuality before the public— and 
the hardest struggle begins. It is here that a 
musician must display genuine artistic courage 
—courage not less than that of the statesman 
and of the soldier — he must, according to the 
words of the poet, stake his life in order to 
gain it. He must possess truthful conviction 
without self-boasting — endurance on bad as 
well as on good days — integrity and honesty in 
what he does, and in the way he endeavors to 
cause it to be appreciated — contempt for vain 
tinsel with the joy at success. A musician 
must not estimate too highly the sympathies of 
the great masses, nor must he undervalue them 
— he must not allow himself to be bowed down 
by vulgarity, when it approaches him, nor by 
arrogance, when it looks down upon him. In 
A word, a musician must be a man who does 
his best and leaves the rest to higher powers. 
This is easily said — but accomplished only with 
difficulty, for the question involves a man^s 
dearest possession — his most inward individu- 
ality and his belief therein. What now can 
the school do to fit out its scholars for the jour- 
ney through life ? Not so much as it could 
wish ; not so much, perhaps-;— we must confess 
— OS it ought. Talent is developed in still- 
ness, and character in the stream of the world. * 
We can, therefore, carefully labor to educate 
the former, and, in by far the majority of 
cases, leave it to the future to bring what a 
higher inspiration alone can give. But it must 
not be supposed that there is any lack of due 
preparation. We require from the scholar ear- 



nestness, diligence, patience, and perseverance 
— all admirable agents of discipline. Wc re- 
quire obedience to the law — modei?ty — respec: 
for Avhnt is great and beautiful, with which v.e 
endeavor to make him acquainted, and which 
wc endeavor to render clear to him. But, 
above all things, it is our duty to help him to 
attain to as high a degree as 'possible of what I 
must t^nn pro/emonal excellence — for it is only 
when his efforts rest upon this foundation that 
they can prove profitable to himself and others. 
Nothing IS more injurious, in art as in life, 
than a superficial dealing with so-called ideas, 
without a vigorous substratum Of real skill, 
real knowlc(lge, and real ability. I turn, 
therefore, to my honored colleagues with the 
request — assuredly superfluous though it be — 
that they will not allow themselves to be dis- 
couraged if the results do not always corres- 
l)ond to their wishes. If, on the one hand, 
great natural gifts are always exceptional, 
when in the youth and the insufl[icient prepara- 
tory training of bo many pupils, there exist 
such numerous obstacles, which are sometimes 
not to be overcome by the most energetic tu- 
torship, the many admirable results already 
obtained must, on the other hand, be a source of 
profound satisfaction to you : while you must 
be strengthened by the consideration that even 
the smallest veins are necessary for the circula- 
tion of the blood, and that you can testify to 
having in every case produced good blood. 
But what beneficial results have already been 
effected by our school will be evident not only 
to all unprejudiced observers in this town and 
province — in far distant cities, and lands you 
will have opportunities of contemplating the 
happy signs of the influence exerted by your 
pupils. I must, above all things, congratulate 
Doth those pupils who are present and those 
who are absent, on our having been enabled to 
open for them this locality, in which there is 
nothing to limit the number of the aspirants, 
or of the lessons to be given them. May the 
students become more and more penetrated 
with the conviction that it entirely depends 
upon themselves, in proportion to their abili- 
ties, to attain to something worthy of respect 
in their art. To effect this, it is, above all 
things, necessary that their studies should not 
creep alongside by side with their life, but that 
they shoula sway it. The poet calls life seri- 
ous and art cheerful. Yet, at your years, life 
is cheerful ; but art must be something serious 
for you, now and evermore. And the more 
serious it is and shall be to you, the more joy- 
ous will vou be able to render it for those who 
enjoy it — for thfe Olympian merriment of which 
the poet speaks exists only where all the trou- 
ble of artistic labor is either completely ab- 
sent, or, at least, altogether concealed. You, 
the friends and patrons of our efforts, who are 
assembled here, 1 greet with thanks and pleas- 
ant emotion. For a long series of years, you 
have remained faithful to us, and not ceased to 
distribute that chinking aliment without which 
even intellectual life could not exist. Wc do 
not fear that this state of things will cease, but 
we beg you to bestow upon our efforts and their 
results a little more of that personal interest 
which exerts so refreshing, so encouraging, and 
so vivifying an effect wherever it is displayed. 
There are, probably, few things in which the 
fact of watching the progress of gifted schol- 
ars is combined with so much satisfaction as in 
the art of practical music. What is wanting^ 
what is added, what at last is achieved — all is 
observed with equal interest — we hear it grow- 
ing. Give us, in addition to your other favors, 
a few hours in the evening during the winter 
— ^we shall regard your presence as a precious 
and honorable present, and take care you shall 
hare no reason to regret naving made it. We 
think we cannot better consecrate these stately 
precincts than by presenting to yoa a series of 
productions by those masters whom we respect 
and love above all others, and with whose 
works we consider it our artistic duty to form 
and embue the taste of our scholars. However 
various may be the individuaiitiea of these great 



men, they all satisfy, even though in different 
degrees, the highest demands made upon art. 
The productions of their fancy are rich and 
healthy — organically raised upon the soil of 
their fertile soul. 

* 'These works do not owe their existence to 
sophistic intellect or to witty combination ; 
they are the honest, tnie. and simple expression 
of their authors' individuality— full and rich in 
themselves, not showily tricked out to coneeal 
their poverty. The same clear and logical lan- 
guage is spoken by all the.se masters, however 
peculiar the purport of what they say. They 
degenerate neither into affected, over-excited 
excess of feeling, nor into vulgar frivolity. 
They rule their art : but as wise monarchs, not 
as capriciously licentious despots. They pay 
homage to beauty, and 'in the very torrent and 
tempest, and, as I may say, the whirlwind of 
passion,' fill our ear with harmony, despising 
those pungent incitements, which irritate the 
nerves without penetrating to the soul. They 
offer the youngest mind the most wholesome 
and the most agreeable nourishment — and to 
the end of life fill every true musician with dec p 
respect, admiration and love. Their collected 
works form the Gospel of Musical Art. 

*1 cannot leave this place, without address- 
ing a few words to those respected men who, 
constituting our committee, have assumed, in a 
way as unselfish as it is useful, the management 
of the Conservatory. In my own name, and in 
that of my colleagues, I thank them most 
warmly for their fostering care. A better re- 
ward than can be conveyed in my poor words 
they will find in all the good that nas sprung 
from this young musical nursery. Having 
touched upon the pedagogical points of the 
subject, I will here merely direct attention to 
the fact that, thanks to the establishment of 
our school, a body of distinguished musicians, 
whose efforts benefit general musical education, 
has been gained for the town, and point to the 
numbers of assiduous young persons, of both 
sexes, who have succeeded, oy the instruction 
they enjoyed here, in gaining an honorable and 
assured position. We will hope, then, that 
our Cologne Conservatory may, for a long series 
of years, continue to flourish and gain more 
and more in importance, and we feel pleased 
to think that our distinct descendants may, 
rnany years hence, retain a thankful recollec- 
tion of the founders and patrons of this insti- 
tution." 

This address was received with mach interest It was 
followed by the inaugaral concert, in which were per- 
formed works by J. 8. Bach, G. F. Handel, J. Haydn, W. 
A. Mozart, L. van Beethoven, C. M. von Weber, Fr. Schu- 
bert, F. Mendelssohn, and R. Schumann. Ae regards 
the executioD, it is sufficient to state thst It was under- 
taken by our most eminent artists (Herren F. HiHen 
Schneider, Marktke, von Kdnigslow, Rensberg, Jensen' 
Gcmsheim, J. Selss, HtUle and Hompesch), who were 
much applauded. With regard to the distribution of the 
building, according to the plans, and under the personal 
•uperlntendence of the architect, Herr J. Felten, we 
must mention especially the fine grand hall on the ground 
floor. This hall, when brilliantly lighted up, presents, 
with its stately proportibns and convenient arrange- 
ments, a magnificent appearance; nothing better oould 
possibly have been produced with the available resour- 
ces. On the west and south sides are eight circular 
niches containing busts. The latter represent the Empe- 
ror and King, WUhelm, and the great German oompo- 
sem, Bach, Beethoven, Handel, Gluck, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, and C. M. von Weber. According to the opin - 
ion of competent Judges, the acoustic properties of the 
hall are admirable. Besides this grand hall, intended for 
concerts and festive ceremonies, the building contains a 
refreshment room, and more than twenty other iq;»art- 
ments, used as the library, residence of thelibrarixui, and 
lodgings for pupils^ 

We conclude owe aooount by a most hearty wish that 
the hope expressed by Dr. Hiller at the close of his ad- 
dress may be happily fttIfllled.~ir2»ii(sdU ZgUung, 
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The Toioe and How to Uie it 

VT W. B. DANIBLL. 

CFiom the Worcester PallaKllrnnQ 

XIV. 

PujpL Mr. Daniell, I have lieard some teachers 
say that HatHitff was needless, as, with a proper de- 
liver j of tone according to certain mechanical laws, 
it was pat as much out of the question as flatting on 
the violin ; while others have asserted it to be en- 
tirely a matter of the ear. Then some have as- 
sumed that Jlattinff might be cured, but nharping 
never. Who has the nght of it T 

Mr, D, That flatting and sharping proceed from 
improper delivery of the tone, I firmly believe. 
That they can be cured is an established fact, but I 
will not say that the voice can be so trained that 
neither will ever take place. The voice cannot be 
so trained as to be alwavs in tune without care on 
the part of the singer. It cannot be put as much 
out of the question as it would be on tno violin, for 
the laws governiiu^ the two are different. Flatting 
or sharpii^ in violin playing is dependent on length- 
ening or shortening the struig, and thereby length- 
ening or shortening the vibrations whereon tone is 
dependent ; but with the voice the case is different. 
What you refer to is a theory which I, myself, for- 
merly advocated and taught, that when tone was 
reflected from a point too far forward in the mouth 
it would be sharp, while if too &r back it would be 
flat. That there is a certain exact place where tone 
should be reflected, called the "focus of vibration,** 
and that when the tone is reflected from that point 
it must of necessity be in tune. As I have said, I 
formerly believed Uiat, but must confess that expe- 
rience has shown me that the theory did not invari- 
ably hold true. Consequently, I ceased to teach it, 
though I still believe there is value in the idea of a 
definite place for reflection of tone. As to it being 
entirely a matter of correctness of the ear, that idea 
is wholly Csllacious, for many a singer will flat or 
sharp who would instantly detect the fault in anoth- 
er. Moreover, I have frequently had pupils who 
would at the outset do both, who would acquire the 
ability to sine a song through, ending in perfect 
tune, yet having no aid from an instrument. As to 
the last statement, that flatting might be cured but 
not sharping, I can only say that I dissent. I know 
that both can be cured, though I confess that I con- 
sider the latter fault more difficult to remedy than 
the former. It b wholly a question of proper de- 
livery of tone in my opinion. I say in my opinion, 
for I do not wish to arrogate to myself the power to 
call to account other teachers, as honest in their 
views as I am in mine, yet holding opposite opin- 
ions. Let it be understood then, that in all I say, I 
desire to allow all earnest, thinking teachers 'the 
privilege of holding their own views in spite of 
what I may say, though I always propose to give 
my definite reasons, in as plain English as the Ian- 
page will admit of, for holding any opinion. I 
have taught ideas in times past which I cannot teach 
to-day, because I have had reason in my experi- 
ence to doubt their correctness, yet I believed 
them thoroughly when I taught them. I have rea- 
son to believe that I know more to-day than I did 
five years ago, and that I shall know more five 
years hence than I do to day ; for which reason I 
doubt my own infallibility ; but you may rest as- 
sured that what I teach commence itself to my rea- 
son, and I desire to have it understood perfectly by 
you. Do not believe anything that I or any other 
teacher may tell you unless it appeals to your sense 
of reason. Have a definite understanding of what 
you do believe and why you believe it, and then, if 
at some future time you are convinced that you 
have been mistaken, do not be afraid to say so. 

Now, having digpressed to such an unwarrantable 
extent, let me repeat that, in my opinion, flatting and 
sharping are produced solely by wrong delivery of 
tone. Let us remember the rule laid down, that 
singing is only vocalized talking. In other words, 
that no more effort should be made in singing than 
in talking. Now if you will observe this rule liter- 
ally, you will find that as the voice ascends, the 
natural divisions, which we have termed registers, 
will assert themselves. Do not try to make them, 
nor to avoid making them, but let the voice act as 
it will. Yqu see you can keep on to quite a dis- 
tance beyond where you thought you could go, 
without any effort more than usual. The difficulty 
is that the tone is not as lai^e and stocky as you 
 would like ; but you know we are simply trying; to 
' ffain the ability to sing in tune. Very well. T'he 
disposition to flat was gone, or in other words, it 
was more natural for you to sing in tune than not 



to. The tones and half tones of the scale are per- 
fectly natural to sing. Try to sing less than a 
whole yet more than a half tone and see how diffi- 
cult it is. Very well, then you have my whole 
secret. When tone is forced, the sinjjer is liable to 
flat, but when the tone is ea«y, the disposition is to 
sing in tune. This is the general idea to work on, 
though of course it requires elaborating. Sharping 
may oe cured in a large number of instances by the 
application of the same law ; but in many it is the 
result of a peculiar delivery of tone that needs to be 
rectified. I have noticed in many female voices a 
shrill, hard tone, which is always accompanied with 
sharping. The fault is cure^ by rectifying the 
tone altogether, but it cannot be easily explained. 
Such cases are more difficult of management than 
the others, but still can be cured. Many teachers 
are much to be blamed for not curing both faults in 
pupils, yet I know many who have studied for a 
long time under popular teachers, and cannot to- 
day sin^ a song in tune, even with accompaniment. 
Now this is not good teaching. I think it proceeds, 
however, in a great degree, from teachers spending 
the whole time on show rather than on teeknioue. 
People should be able to sing in tune even if tliey 
cannot trill or sing a Cavatina. Now I am going to 
horrify many : Every pupil should be taught to ting 
without the aid of an inetrument. They should learn 
to be independent of the piano or any other instru- 
ment. When you can sing three verses of any song 
through without accompaniment, and come out 
right as to pitch, you need not fear being accused of 
flatting or sharping, as a rule. When you can sing 
with others for two hours, and not feel your voice 
tired, do not fear that you have a tendency to flat- 
ting or sharping, for in order to do that, your voice 
must be delivered easily. But again, do not de- 
ceive yourself. If your friends tell you that you 
flat or sharp, or that you did flat or sharp at any 
time, do not set angry and doubt that it was so. 
Yon cannot change the lact whichever way it may 
have been, and your recognition of it may make you 
the more careful afterwards. And that leads me to 
add. do not be afraid of criticism. If you sing in 
public, distrust the smooth praise, which makes all 
your efforts perfection, — just as likely as not the 
writer did not hear you at all ; cherish rather the 
honest critic who tells your faults, even though 
there may seem to you a lack of justice. By study- 
ing to avoid the faults in subsequent efforts, the ap- 
parently harsh criticisms will have been of service 
to you, while the other, the really unjust one, will 
do you no harm, and you escape being spoiled by 
foolish flattery. 



The Handel and Haydn Society in Hew 

Tork. 

We have not seen a more glowing, or a more in- 
telligent, account of the performance of Elijah at 
the New York Festival, than that contributed by 
Mr. Howard Glovkk, who is truly an authority, to 
the May number of tlie Orpheut, We take the lib- 
erty of copying the article. 

The first concert of Theodore Thomas's Musical 
Festival took place on Monday evening, April 22, 
at Stein way Hall. It consisted of Mendelssohn's or- 
atorio of "£lijah." Mr. Carl Zerrahn was the con- 
ductor. The solo vocalists were Mrs. Julia Hous- 
ton-West and Miss Carrie A. Brackett (soprani). 
Miss Annie Louise Cary (contralto), Mr. Nelson 
Varley (tenore), Mr. Hirani Wilde and Mr. Myron 
W. Whitney (bassi). Mr. La ig officiated as organ- 
ist ; the chorus was furni ha I by the Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston, and the band was that of 
Mr. Theodore Thomas, largely augmented. 

"Elijair was written for England, and its first 
performance was there under the composer's imme- 
diate direction. I was present at the very first or- 
chestral rehearsal at the Hanover Square rooms, 
London, and well remember the illustrious author 
as he sat with the full score upon bis lap, surround- 
ed by the first composers, professors, and critics of 
the British metropolis, waiting for the rehearsal to 
begin. I can still see those wonderful eyes which 
seemed to be animated by unearthly fire, looking, 
alas ! too intensely bright for enduring mental or 
bodily health, and treasure in my memory the ready 
wit and gentlemanly tact with which he replied to 
the questions of the more or less intelligent mem- 
bers of the crowd which surrounded him. 

England was the adopted country of Mendelssohn's 
heart. He bequeathed to her as a sacred legacy his 

Seatest work, and England's love for him was no 
18. 



I Speak of these matters chiefly to show that the 
executive traditions of "Elijah," the manner, espec- 
ially' as regards tempi, of it8 performance can no- 
where be better understood than in the land where 
the noble work was originally prodnccd ; and to 
show that if in the course of this article I may find 
it necessary to dissent from a few of the readings of 
Mr. Carl Zerrahn, whose unquestionable ability no 
one respects more than myself, I do so, not only to 
express my own opinions, but upon the authority of 
the immortal master himself. 

I have the pleasure now to speak in detail of a 
performance which with respect to chorus and or- 
chestra was the very finest I have heard in the 
United States. 

^ I remember no overture in which a climax is per- 
sistently avoided in so masterly a way as in the 
prelude to "Elijah." There is in fact no climax 
until the grand entry o( the chorus with the excla- 
mation, "Help. Lord r where the combined voices 
give out the chord of D minor fortimnmo. All the 
rest is preparatory. From the pianissimo commence- 
ment by the basses to the culmination I have men* 
tinned, the ear is led on through the mazy convolu- 
tions of counterpoint, through alternations of soft 
and loud, in constant expectation of something to 
come. 

For the execution of this I have nothing but praise. 
Mr. Carl Zerrahn evidently understood the spirit and 
meaning of the music, and was faithfully supported 
by the orchestra. The composer's direction, "In 
moderate time, but with gradually increasing fire," 
could not have been more sympathetically carried 
out. 

The tempo of the first chorus, "Andante lenio^ 
(moviuT or "going slowly") was taken a shade too 
fast. This was particularly obvions in the respon- 
sive passages on the words* beginning. "The harvest 
new is over," which, although perfectly well sung 
by the choir, sounded hurried and indistinct. The 
following duet with chorus in A minor, "Lord, bow 
thine ear to our prayer," waq on the other hand a 
little too slow, the required eon moto character not 
being sufficiently expressed. It was sung with ap- 
propriate delicacy by the chorus and Miss Cary, but 
not by Mrs. Houston-West, who seemed desirous of 
standing out from the rest as if she had been sing- 
ing a s<HO. 

Those who have often heard the greatest tenor 
singer of oratorio music in existence — Mr. Sims 
Reeves— are naturally somewhat hard to please; 
but nevertheless, there was much worthy of com- 
mendation in Mr. Nelson Varley's "If with ail your 
hearts," especially if it be taken into consideration 
that he was rather husky, and found some difficulty 
in bringing out the higher not<.>s of the air, which 
although they only range from G to A fiat, are not 
easy to take when the voice is out of order. The 
former note (G) not only occurs frequently (at least 
seven times), out is more than once awkwardly 
placed for the singer ; and if Mr. Nelson Varley did 
not give the fdllest effect to it on the occasion, there 
was a temporary physical reason for the shortcom- 
ing. His expression of the beautiful Air was ap- 
propriate throughout; it nowhere lacked warmth 
or dignity ; and certainly elicited hearty tokens of 
sympathy and approval from the audience. 

The rendering of the chorus, "Yet doth the Lord 
see it not," was not only irreproachable throughout, 
but at timf's grand in the extreme. The imitative 
passages in the massive peroration, for instance, 
("His mercies on thousands fall") were delivered 
not only with a sensuously delightful fullness and 
freshness of tone, but likewise with the firmness of 
faith and the fervency of adoration. Those high 
A's (musicians know them) were nobly pealed forth 
by both trebles and tenors. 

The double quartet, "For He shall give His an- 
gels," did not go well. The singers seemed uncer- 
tain of their notes ; the time was unsteady and there 
was a plentiful lack of light and shade. Any eight 
of Mr. Zerrahn's choristers would probably have 
done more justice to this very fine number. 

The brief recitetion, "Now Cherith's brook," was 
admirably given by Miss Cary, and I should be glad 
to feel justified in speaking equally well of the exe- 
cution of the following most important number, 
"What have I to do with thee, O man of God T but 
alas ! I am compelled to say that Mrs. Honston- 
Wesf s rending of the Widow's part was b^ means a 
right one, ana moreover that tlie lady's mtonation 
was not always of the purest. Mendelssohn has 
marked Andante Agitato over this piece, but the 
time was so dragged by the singer that what should 
have been of a most exciting nature became almoat 
tiresome. Vainly did Mr. Zerrahn try to "go 
ahead," the vocidist was not to be hurried; and 
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where, upon the appealing words, "See mine afflic- 
tion,** the time should be slij^htly accelerated up to 
the climax, "Be thou the orphans helper!** Mrs. 
West became slower than ever. 

Mr. Whitney (amazed, perhaps, at this strange 
reading) was not quite himself in the duet. The 
noble climax, "Thou shalt love thy God with all thy 
heart and with all thy soul," which should glow 
with religious fire, was tamely ^iven — and indeed 
the whole number was rendered m a dull and point- 
less manner. 

In the chorus, "Blessed arc they,** the "Handel 
and Haydn Society** exemplified the very perfection 
of delicate chorus singing. The soft intensity of 
tone in the piaHUsimo passage was indescribably 
beautiful. 

A striking contrast to this was the loud vigor 
which distiuguished the choristers' rendering ol the 
movements assigned to BaaUs worshippers. All 
three were given with fire and precision ; but the 
last, the presto in F sharp minor, received the am- 
plest justice. The passages with intervening rests 
near the end on the reiterated words, "hear and an- 
swer I" were delivered as with one voice. 

Mr. Whitney's "Lord God of Abraham" might 
have been taken slower with advantage ; and sung 
with more solemn fervency. The smger's voice, 
too, sounded weak, especially on the upper D and 
E flat. The beautiful quartet, "Cast thy burden 
upon the Lord" would have gone better if two of the 
singers (the tenor and 9oprano) had not tried to 
make too much of their parts. When will 9olo vo- 
calists learn that there should be no individual dis- 
tinctions in the execution of concerted music — that 
on the contrary the object is to blend the voices as 
much as possible, and that to slide and glide about 
from interval to int^^rval in xYlb poriamaito style, in- 
stead of singing plainly and purely, is a grave error. 
The quartet, though not well sung by any means, 
was redemanded. 

The "Is not his word like a fire," of Mr. Whitney 
was characterized by unflagging energy and musi- 
cianly feeling of the best kind, supported by genu- 
ine artistic sKill. I need not particularize where all 
was BO thoroughly good. The weakness occasionally 
observable in his previous boU> had disappeared, and 
rarely indeed has the trying passage near the con- 
clusion, where the voice begins at full force upon 
the high F, been so firmly or forcibly rendered. 
Mr. Whitney was enthusiastically applauded, as ho 
well deserved to be. 

Decreasing space warns me to condense as much 
as possible and I shall therefore confine the rest of 
this notice to the most praiseworthy features of the 
performance. 

Miss Gary's clear and brilliant contralto was heard 
to the utmost advantage in the ariotOf "Woe unto 
them who forsake him ;*' and the air, "O rest in the 
Lord." The former was given with g^and solemni- 
ty, the latter in sweet, consoling tones. The one 
was a denunciatory lamentation, the other, balm to 
the afflicted soul. In both cases the singer's notes 
were fiill of the author's spirit. 

Mr. Nelson Varley in "Then shall the righteous" 
was even more successful than in "If with all your 
hearts," and Mr. Whitney's touching rendering of 
the air, "It is enough," was quite as admirable in its 
way, as his vigorous interpretation of "Is not his 
word like a fire." In "Hear ye Israel" Mrs. West 
threw out some fine "telling" notes and displayed 
so much energy and musical instinct that we won- 
dered how she could have been so faulty in the 
earlier part of the oratorio. 

The trio "Lift thine eyes** was applauded very 
much ; but nevertheless the time was too slow and 
the execution damaged by the same defects (already 
mentioned) which obscured the beauties of other 
concerted pieces. I have heard the chorus "Thanks 
be to God many times, in many places, and under 
many circumstances. One superlatively fine per- 
formance of "Elijah" I remember at one of the g^eat 
Birmingham Festivals, when after listening to this 
chorus I suddenly met an old friend and colleague 
and neither of us could utter a word — we could only 
get out a simultaneous ah ! — shake hands as though 
we had not met for years, and look as if we were 

foing to shed tears, so overpowered were we both 
y that immensely grand piece of executancy. Well, 
from that time until the occasion under notice I 
have never heard "Thanks be to God'* so finely ren- 
dered. Thanks, ten thousand thanks, O Handel 
and Haydn Society, for thus stirring the depths of 
our musical souls — for thus awakening our profound- 
est sympathies with all that is g^od and grand and 
beaatiiui in art ! A more spontaneous or fiery ut- 
terance of this superb hymn it were impossible to 
imagine. From the vigorous and resolute attack of 



the first bar everybody felt that the choristers were 
fully possessed of their subject— everybody felt that 
it would be "all right" to the end ; and all the old 
familiar "points" — (so dear to musicians) those 
wonderful dissonances on the words "But the Lord 
ib above them," beginning with the clashing of the 
minor seconds in Uic tenors against the lower in- 
terval held by the basses (an expression of strif- 
which is magnificently terminated by a full close 
in D flat with the words "and Almighty**); the 
subsequently more extended, and still more sur- 
prising employment of this idea leading again to a 
full close half a note higher, in D natural, (musi- 
cians know the marvellous passages by heart,) all 
these familiar qualifications of the sublime in art 
were brought out in such enthusiasm, power and 
clearness as might bear any amount of praise. Then 
the downward rush of violins after the words : "The 
waters gather, they rush along," (all honor to the 
orchestra here,) and the simultaneous entry of the 
full chorus close upon the end of the violin-passage 
— admirable, most admirable ! everywhere and in 
every respect. If ever a piece was encored this 
was ; for the unanimous and enthusiastic applause 
which followed its termination lasted for nearly five 
minutes — ^but the honor was declined. 

"He watcheth over Israel" was another perfect 
specimen of chorus-singing. The smooth and tran- 
quil character of the muEic could not have been 
more happily expressed ; aeither could the delicate 
coloring which the swelling and diminishing of 
sound impart have been more happily emploj^ed. 
The alternate rise and fall of the strains in the con- 
cluding bars was almost divine in its effect. 

Would I could follow the Handel and Haydn chor- 
isters through all their triumphs, but one tribute 
more must complete my notice of their achieve- 
ments. There is nothing more poetical in concep- 
tion or graphic in expression within the whole 
range of oratorio music than the chorus "Behold ! 
God the Lord passed by." Now every passage in 
this was delivered with the fullest appreciation of 
its meaning. The declamatory phrase "Behold the 
Lord passed by," the totio voce utterance "and a 
mighty wind," m which we hear the rising storm ; 
the tranquil beauty of the reassuring passage "And 
in that still voice onward came the Lord," exhibited 
the merits of the choristers most conspicuously ; but 
the rendering was so evenly good throughout that 
there seems to be a kind of injustice in dwelling 
upon special points. 

The best solo vocalists who appeared on the pres- 
ent occasion had been heard before in this very ora- 
torio, and "Elijah" has been given in New York with 
a better "cast" if we may use such an expression. It 
is therefore to the choral department to which are 
confided the very greatest pieces in the work, that 
the chief honors of this memorable performance be- 
long. It is the Handel and Haydn Society of Boa- 
ton, with their excellent conductor, Mr. Carl Zer- 
rahn, we have to thank for the zeal and ability 
which produced here for the first time artistic 
results which the best-trained choral societies might 
be proud of. 

The other most important features in this festival 
were Mendelssohn's "Zo6ya«an47," and selections 
from Handel's colossal "Israel in Egypt," in both 
of which the Handel and Haydn Society won fresh 
laurels ; Sebastian Bach's Concerto for three pianos, 
finely executed by Messrs. Rubinstein, W. Mason 
and S. B. Mills ; the masterly violin playing of Mr. 
Wieniawski ; and Beethoven's stupendous Ninth 
Symphony, the admirable performance of which 
was a triumph for Mr. Theodore Thomas and his 
orchestra. The festival terminated Saturday eve- 
ning, April 26th. 

HowABD Glovfr. 




Dr. Helmholtz on Harmony. 

Ck>ncluded from page, 20. 

UPPXR PAATIALS, OR HARMONICS. 

Any form of sound impulse whatever can be com- 
pounded of a number of simple impulses of different 
lengths, because sound-impulses of whatever length 
travel with the same velocity, and having once been 
compounded, go permanently on their way, never 
separating. These compound impulses the ear ana- 
lyzes into the simple t<jnes they contain. We know 
exactly what are the tones which will combine with 
a given fundamental tone. They are, if we take C 
for the fundamental, these : 



and are called the upper partials or harmonic over- 
tones of the fundamental tones. Almost all instru- 
ments produce sounds which are compound. Ex- 
periments with the piano show that the upper par- 
tials produce sympathetic vibrations of its strings, 
and it follows that they do the same in the cochlea 
of the ear. Consequently all the tones of musical 
instruments (except those which are simple) may be 
regarded as chords with a predominant — very pre- 
dominant — fundamental tone. We distinguish be- 
tween the voice of a man, the howl of a dog, the 
sound of a violin or flute, though how we do so, we 
never inquire. Whether the howl of a dog contains 
the higher octave or the twelfth of the fundamental 
tone has no practical interest for us. And thus the 
upper partials are thrown into that unanaly zed mass 
of peculiarities of a tone which we call its quality. 
Now as the existence of upper partials depends on 
impulse-form, the quality of tone depends, as wo 
have already said, upon the form of impulse. The 
existence of these partials can be demonstrated by- 
placing to the ear a globe of glass or metal which - 
has a proper tone to which it vibrates. The pres- 
ence of a certain partial in a compound tone can by 
this means be always ascertained. The vowel 
sounds of the voice have also their distinguishing 
partials. 

BSAT8, OR nrTZRFXREVCX. 

Hitherto we have spoken of the compounding of 
impulses of different lengths. When impulses of 
•the same length move in Uie same direction, and it 
happens that the condensed strata of the one coin- 
ciae with the rarefied strata of the other, the two 
mutually destroy each other, and silence is the re- 
sult. "This, which is called interference, is easily 
shown by experiment. If, however, the impulses 
are very nearly equal in length, their condensed 
strata will at first coincide and reinforce one anoth- 
er, but gradually the longer impulse will outstrip 
ihe shorter, until at last the condensed strata of the 
one coincide with the rarefied strata of the other, 
and silence is the result. Imagine the process thus 
slowly described to be repeated with inexpressi- 
ble swiftness, and you will understand that alter- 
nate increase and decrease of loudness which we call 
a beat. The greater the length of impulse (or the 
difference of pitch) the quicker the beats. The ear 
can distinguish four to six beats in a second ; if the 
beats are more rapid, the tone grates on the ear, or, 
if it is high, it becomes cutting, until at last the 
beats dissolve into a continuous sensation of tone. 

niSSONANOK. 

Two notes near in pitch produce a disturbing im- 
pression on the ear, being split up into separate 
beats, as disagreeable as flickering light to the eye. 
This roughness of tone is the essential character of 
dissonance. It is most unpleasant when the tones 
differ by a semitone, and gradually disappears until 
a minor third is reached, which passes as a conson- 
ance. Upper partials may make the tone rough by 
their dissonance, even if the fundamental tones are 
too far removed from each other to dissonate. For 
example, the harmonic twelfth of a tone and the har- 
monia octave of the fifth of that tone are the same 
note. Now if this tone and its fifth be sounded to- 
gether on a tempered instrument — and the fifths in 
all our organs and pianos are impure — ^this partial 
will not be the same tone, but will dissonate, pro- 
ducing an impression of roughness on the ear which 
is not felt on a justly intoned instrument. In this 
way a third or fourth perfectly in tune sounds bet- 
ter than when tempered, and, given a fundamental 
tone, we can tell wnat other degrees of tone can be 
sounded with it without producmg roughness. 

This is why modern music, founded on the conso- 
nance of tones, has had to limit itself to certain 
fixed degrees. But even before harmony was 
known, it can be shown that a relationship was rec- 
ognized between two tones having an upper piu*tial 
in common. "Combinational tones" are heard low 
down when two or more loud notes of different pitch 
are sounded. They are produced either by the dif- 
erence or by the sum of the two generating tones 
(differential and summational), and being much 
weaker than the upper partials, are little observable, 
and of little importance. All good musical qnalitiea 
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of tone are comparatively rich in nppcr partia^s, 
which play an important part in all artistic musical 
effects. 

coxcLUsioy. 

The following is the concluding paragraph of the 

lecture : — 

"These phenomena of agreeableness of tone, as 
determined solely by the senses, are of courne mere- 
ly the first step towards the beautiful in music. For 
the attainment of that higher beauty which appeals 
to the intellect, harmony and dysharmony (by 
which is meant the discords allowed in music) are 
only means, although essential and powerful means. 
In dysharmony the auditory nerve feels hurt by the 
beats of incompatible tones. It longs for the pure 
efflux of tha tones in harmony. It hastens towards 
that harmony for satisfaction and rest. Thus both 
harmony and dysharmony alternately urge and 
moderate the flow of tones, while the mind sees in 
their immaterial motion, an image of its own per- 
petually streaming thoughts and moods. Just as in 
the rolling ocean, this movement, rhythmically re- 
peated, and yet ever varying, rivets our attention 
and hurries us along. But whereas in the sea, blind 
physical forces alone are at work, and hence the 
nnal impression on the spectator's mind is nothing 
but solitude — in a musical work of art the move- 
ment follows the outflow of the artist's own emo- 
tions. Now gently gliding, now gracefull}- leaping, 
now violently stirred, penetrated or laboiiously 
contending with the natural expression of passion, 
the stream of sound, in primitive vivacity, bears 
over into the hearer's soul unimagined moods which 
the artist has overheard from his own, and finally 
raises him up to that repose of everlasting beauty, 
of which God has allowed but few of his elect favor- 
ites to be the heralds." 
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Eubinstein's FarewelL 

THE LAST PIANO RECITALS. 

The interest grew and deepened as the end 
approached. People seemed to realize that 
they might never hear again so much of the ge- 
nius of piano-forte music, through such a range 
of periods, forms, individualities, interpreted 
by a man of genius, one of the very foremost 
masters in his art. The three Recitals will long 
be remembered. For the second (Thursday, 
May 15) the audience exceeded, in number and 
enthusiasm, that of the first. The programme, 
as printed, was as follows : 

Fantasie, C major. . . .- Schubert. 

Invitation a la Valse Weber. 

Memento Capricc'oso " 

Bongs without Words. B major, F Sharp Minor, 

B minori A flat major, A Major, A Minor. 

Mendelssohn. 
Btadie* for Pedal Piano, A Minor, A flat major, 

B minor Schumann. 

Romanza. D minor " 

"Bird a« Prophet," (Forest Scene'* «• 

Fantasie Pieces, ("Abends," "Traumeswirren") ** 
Cameval " 

Of the Schubert Fantasie (op. 15) we may 
speak as one of the most remarkable of Rubin- 
stein^s renderings. He gives you a most real- 
izing, vivid sense of all its wealth of power and 
beauty. What a coloring of the tone in char- 
acteristic passages I How the * ^Wanderer" 
melody tang itself, with richest depth of feel- 
ing I How Viennese the atmosphere of the 
gay theme in the Presto I and how broad and 
solid the grand pathway of the f ugued Finale ! 
Did the whole work ever before, even in Liszt^s 
orchestral setting, come so home to us? In- 
stead of the '^Invitation," he gave a less famil- 
iar and much larger work of Weber^s, one of 
those very brilliant, difficult, exhausting Sona- 
tas, which have a certain sort of intensity, by 
no means so inspiring as Beethoven^s. But 



they are well worth knowing ; and this one 
was set before us in its best light ; for it needs 
all the virtuosity of such an interpreter to do it. 

The Momenio Capriccioso (op. 12), a \\^\tstar.- 
cato movement, swift as i)os.sible, and soft as 
possible for the most part, with sudden bursts 
of fortissimo^ was heard with breathless atten- 
tion. 

It was well to turn to the Lieder oJine Worte 
for the quintessence of what is most character- 
istic and original in Mendelssohn ; as a tone 
poet he is aU revealed in these little works. It 
was well, too, to choose, as he did, mainly from 
the most familiar ones (a Gondola Song, the 
Volkslied^ Spring Song, &c.)» for these are of 
the best ; and latterly, however it may have 
been at one time, we hear them not too often. 
The little flowers did spring up fresh again 
under the quickening fingers. 

Here a pause, where one might think, or talk 
a little with his neighbor, or at least ask him- 
self : where am I ? after such a ceaseless jour- 
ney, or flight, through many scenes and won- 
ders. We will improve it by indulging in an 
observation on this series of programmes. In 
his historical review of masters from Bach and 
Handel to our time, it will be seen that Rubin- 
stein, both here and in New York, leaves out 
entirely such composers as Dussek, Cramer and 
dementi. Hummel and Moscheles, heroes in 
their day, who in any English course of such 
recitals would be sure to figure pretty largely. 
He pays no tribute to classical respectability as 
such ; the models of fine society style, with all 
their ease and elegance, their handsome way of 
saying what they have to say, the trim and 
careful toilet in which they put their blameless 
fancies before "ears polite," he passes over, 
wisely we think, as authors who, however meri- 
torious, can have nothing very interesting to 
add where the conversation is between Haydn 
and Mozart and Beethoven, and Schubert and 
Weber. He has kept himself to the most living 
and life-giving poetry in his selections, so that 
there might not be a moment^s dullness. It 
shows how well he understood his audiences, 
and knew, that, with all the idle talk there is 
about our classical exclusiveness, it is not 
classical conventionalism, but only the live 
genius, that can satisfy us. 

And now for a tone-poet, who, in this coun- 
try and in Europe, has for years been gaining 
ground in musical affections, more perhaps 
than any other. Now for Schumann, who 
might well have filled out a whole concert, as 
he did in New York, had there been room for 
it. But what we heard on this occasion we 
could supplement in memory with what he had 
given us in former visits : the Etudes Sympho^ 
niqties, the Kreisleriana, &c., &c. In the 
Studies for a Pedal Piano-forts (op. 56), he 
showed that he had no need of the Pedal ; his 
pair of hands sufiiced for the three Jcey -boards, 
and the charming, thoughtful pieces were pre- 
sented in their completeness. The Bomajiga 
(in B flat minor, it should be) was the leas« fa- 
miliar of the things which followed, and was 
entrancing. The rest he had played here be- 
fore, but it was twice as charming in this small- 
er hall. The mingled scenes and characters, 
from grave to gay, from Harlequin to Sphinx, 
of the little Scenes Mignonnes of the Cameval, 
passed in vivid phantasmagoria before the 



mind's eve. There was not too mtwh in this 
programme, and we were kept in a fresh mood 
of enjoyment to the end. 

For the third and last Recital (Wednesday 
Afternoon, May 31) Horticultural Hall was ab- 
solutely packed full, even the tw^o comer gal- 
leries, and not a few were turned away. So 
near the end of his gigantic labors, having 
achieved all but one of his seven New York 
concerts, the strong musician looked somewhat 
exhausted ; but there was no sign of that in his 
performance ; a spirit in him held the faculties 
to their full task through two intense hours 
and an extra half hour. The. programme, 
which we copied in our last, was really too 
long, and the impression of the concert as a 
whole would have been better had there been 
nothing after the copious and rich selection 
from all the various moods and forms of Cho- 
pin's fiery fine creation. 

The Fantasie in F minor (op. 49), with its 
solemn march-like movement, made an impres- 
sive opening. By an error in the printed pro- 
gramme the next two pieces were set down also 
as Fantasies (in E minor and A major) ; but 
they are w^ell-known PreUvdes (Nos. 4 and 7 of 
Op. 28), the first full of deepest feeling, the 
other of tender grace, — a short passing moment 
merely. How all the soul and beauty of these 
and of three following Preludes were brought 
home to an intent audience we need not tell. 
Then came the wonderful Ballade in F (No. 2), 
with its contrast of a witching, gentle, naive 
melody and then a sudden stormy episode, — the 
one that Mr. Leonhard has charmed us with, — 
for which we could not feel too thankful. It 
was here, or about here, if we remember, that 
he introduced what was not in the bill, the 
Berceuse, his rendering of which is always ex- 
quisitely perfect in its way ; such purity and 
even delicacy of tone we never heard surpassed 
or equalled ; the notes run like oil, yet are dis- 
tinct as pearls. — And so on, through Maaour- 
tas, Valses, the rousing Polonaise in A, JV-jc- 
turnes (three of them), the TaranteUe, and sev- 
eral Etudes, some of terrific speed and intri- 
cacy, in which he calmly rides the whirlwind 
(to all outward observation). As if this were 
not enough, he added, what we would willingly 
have spared, not only on account of its familiar- 
ity, but because it seemed to close with gloom 
and mourning, instead of joyful apotheosis, that 

marvellous procession of the triumphs of a rare 
creative genius, — the Marcia Funebre, — We 
came to be made partakers of our Chopin *s life 
(a boon which Rubinstein bestowed on us so 
amply and so admirably), and not to attend his 
funeral. 

Or did he mean to hint, that to turn away from 
Chopin, and come down to Liszt and Thai berg, was 
like trying to live after one's friends are boried? 
Another reason, then, why we would rather have 
had the Concert end, as it began, with Cliopin. — 
only not the funeral march ! Of course, the inoffen- 
sive little Nocturne by John Fi-^ld, the father of that 
form in its simplicity, was worthy of a place some- 
where, being a piece of aweet, pure, honest music. 
The Henselt pieces, too, ("Po^me d' Amour,'* and 
"If I were a Bird,") are graceful little poems worth 
preserving ; but hardly could such birds find lodge- 
ment /Aai in breasts still heaving with the great 
emotions of the Chopin music. The Etude by Thal- 
berg, in A minor, is one of his best, as well as most 
difficult works, and served as well as acything, 
perhaps, to illustrate the modern, heaven-storming 
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virtuosity : hv\t whnt bad these Titans to do here, 
when one had just been fcastingf with tlie ceU'stiid 
(^ods ? Superfluous, at least, and tliereforc fatij^uinj^ 
seemed the Vol»c impromptu and the Hungarian 
Uhapsody (the less fiiuiiliar one of the two whieh 
liave been jdayed liorc by Mis* Mehlipf and others,) 
by Liszt. The hitter is not without a s|»ark of aonie- 
thin«r like jjenius in its wild 8U«f«^«'.stionfl, and luus 
episodes of beauty ; but who would not rather have 
heard them at another time ? As to the pjroup of 
half a dozen compositions of his own with which 
the triple banquet was concluded, we cannot but 
feel that Rubinstein was treating himself unfairly in 
bringing them in bo supplemcntarily after the h>ng 
strain of attention whieh the other works demanded. 
Under the circumstances, we could not tell whether 
we them much or not ; what charms there might be in 
liked them wc felt w*ere lost to us through sheer ex- 
haustion 9n our own pirt, just as, when aft^r hours of 
gazing in some famous European picture-galler}', we 
cast a glance at a last group of master-works, as 
wearily we creep awaj', and feel tliat we see nothing. 

Nothing but the deep personal interest, which, 
purely through his art, this really great artist has 
awakened here, the deep hold which he has steadily 
gained upon all music-loving people by making the 
best works of so many master composers, in their 
turn, appreciable to whole audiences, and never 
offering mere sops to Cerberus, could have so held 
that crowd of cultivated men and women to the 
end of that long concert. 

There was, indeed a farewell sentiment about it ; 
all lingered for a last look at the man whom 
they regarded as a benefactor and a friend. Music 
as an Art, a manifestation of the Divine in Man, 
will doubtless stand in higher estimation in this 
country after the two hundred and more concerts 
which he has given in the past eight months. 

Facewell ! and with a thousand thanks. But 
it is not all over yet. 

TriB "OcKAN** Symphony. — On the evening of the 
same day many of the same crowd, with many 
more, flocked to the larger Tremont Temple, to hear 
the Symphony by Rubinstein, "The Ocean," per- 
formed under his owa personal direction. The 
work as originally published. Op. 42, some half-a- 
dozen years ago, wo think, was given during the 
past winter at one of our Harvard Symphony Con- 
certs. In that form it consisted of four movements: 
1. Allegro macntoto^ in C, commonly regarded as by 
far the best part of the work ; 2. Adagio non iatUo, 
in E minor; 8. Allegro, in G, a wild 2-4 Scherzo 
movement; 4. /?rMi/«, consisting of a short jidtw 
leading into an Allfgro con fuoco, in the original C- 
major key, which moderates in tempo before con- 
cluding with, a strong religious Chorale in full 
chords (by no means "Ein feste Burg," as several of 
the New Vork critics wrote of it !). Sometime later 
Rubinstein composed some after-thoughts to it, 
which were published (although not as yt-t ir 9:0 r, 
we think) also as Op. 42. These were : another 
Adagio, •J-4. in D, and now inserted as No. 2, called 
Andante in the programme), and a ScherMO Pretto, 
8-4, in F, given as No. 6. The order of the move- 
ments, then, as given on this last occasion, was as 
follows : 

1. AUeiro Maestoso ; ^2. Andante (Adaejio), new;— "3. 
Allegro, 2-4 ;— 4. Adagio non tanto (No. 2 at flrat);— 5. 
Presto (new) :— €. Finale. 

The two added movements had been once or twice 
performed here separately in Thomas's concerts. 
Now, for the first time, we were to hear all six, 
making a Symphony of about an hour in length, — 
longer even than the great one in C by Schubert. 
Yet under the inspiring lead of the composer it 
seemed almost short. Whatever may be said of 
the work, the rendering was full of life and interest. 



Such a conductor wc have not known before. Here 
was an orchestra made up for the occasion, mostly 
of the same musicians who have played in the Hai'- 
vard concerts (oidy not quite f«o many strings), and 
some few from New York ; yet hurdlj^ have we 
known a Bo.ston orchestra t show such alertness, 
nnd to play with so much spirit, boginninj; and end- 
ing every note with such precision, so obedient to 
every intention of comj)oaer and conductor. He 
had a magnetic hold on every man. Earnest, full 
of gesture, as he was full of his own meaning, — 
but nothing spasmodic or ungraceful in that ges- 
ture, no nervous, vague, superfluous motions, — ^lie 
conducted like o ^e who know and felt precisely 
what he wanted, so that his every look and sign 
were unmistakeable and reassuring. True it was 
his own music, and a man ought to feel sure there 
if anywhere; but. we believe he would have shown 
the same power had it been a Symphony by Beet- 
hoven. For once fifty musicians did their best, and 
"buildcd better than they knew." 

As to the music itself, we certainly can say that 
we enjoyed the six pieces much more than we did 
the four or the two before. Yet on the whole we 
still fail to perceive or feel in it a kindred greatness 
with the familiar master works. As before, the 
firf»t movement seemed by far the best and worthiest 
of the gran ' poetic subject. The new Adagio was 
perhaps the least outree and clearest in its form. 
But the new Presto was more extravagant, spas- 
modic and sensational even than the old Allegro in 
2-4 measure. The Finale did impress us more this 
time, especiall the religious choral portion toward 
the close. That there are fine passages, passing 
suggestions of a very grand imaginative style, we 
are far from denying. But to hear the whole work 
fo performed was an experience well worth the 
while. Its reception was enthusiastic. 

The rest of the concert was conducted by Mr. 
ZEaR.MTX, and consisted of two overtures (Al/onxo 
and Eafri'Ua by Schubert, and Fidelio, Beethoven), 
which were quite well played, though the wind in- 
struments had a harsh sound in that room, — and of 
solos by the admirable violinist, Herr Wikxiawski. 
He played Spohr's " Gesangscene'* Concerto, an Ada- 
gio by Rubinstein, an a very animated Taranielle 
of his own, — all to the great delight of the audience, 
who recalled him with insatiable applause. 



Report of the "Apollo" and some other concerts 
unavoidably deferred. 

A concert of uncommon interest, fresh and unique 
in characto , will take place in Mechanics' Hall this 
evening. Handel's delightful music to the words 
of iLTox's "L'Allroro and II Pknsikroso" will be 
performed here for the first time under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Otto Dresel. The solos, which are full 
of variety and beauty, will be sung by Mrs. Moul- 
TON, Miss DoRiA, r. Geo, L. Osgood and > r. 
ScHLKSixoER ; the choruses by a very select choir 
of ladies and gentlemen, mostl y amateurs ; and the 
accompaniment will consist of Robert Franz's piano 
arrangement, with the Beethoven Quintette Club, 
Ac. The second part will consist of Songs and 
Part-Songs by Franz. The tickets have been most- 
ly disposed of privately ; but a few may still be 
had at Priifer's music store or at the door. The 
price is high, in consideration of the object, which 
is to aid the contribution, begun by Liszt and others 
in Germany, of a fund for the relief of Robert Franz, 
whose health and sense of hearing have become so 
seriously impaired, that he can no longer seek s 
livelihood in those artistic labors by which he has 
done 80 much for the world, so little for himself. 
Boston, of all places, will surely feel a pride in help- 
ing this good work. 



Portland is'to have the honor of bringing out, 
next Tuesday evening, "the first American Orato- 
rio," Mr. John K. Paines "St. Peter" (though we 
remember meeting a Yankee in New York some 
twenty years ago, who coolly informed us that he 
had composed as many Oratorios, and on as grand a 
cnl , as Handel !) The chorus work has been un- 
dertaken by the Havdn Society of Portland, a body 
of 120 voices, trained by Mr. Kotzschmar, whose 
singing has been highly praised. The solos ill 
be sung by Mrs. Wetherbee, of Portland, Mi-s 
Adelaide Phillipps, Mr. G. L. Osgood, and Mr. 
RiTDOLPiisEN. An Orchestra of 42 instruments will 
go from Boston. Mr. Paine will conduct in person. 
High expectations are awakened, a^ d every report 
from the rehearsals serves but to increase the inte - 
est. The sale of tickets has been large, and many 
music lovers will attend from Boston and firom 

many places. Portland is Paine's native place. 

  • 

New York, May 26. At the fifth and last concert 

for the season of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society 

which took place on Saturday evening. May 10, the 

following pieces were performed : 

Symphony No. 3 {n C minor (new^ P. L, Rttter. 

Air, " Bid me dlnoonrne** Bishop. 

Ml US Henrietta Becbe. 

Adagio for the YlolnnceUo Barglel. 

Mr. F. Bergncr. 

Heroic S vmphonr "*»eethovcn. 

Part Songs. «) *'T«> Dnffodn*" Agnes Z1»«mermRn, 

b) "Hark I the Lark" G. A. Mni-fiirren. 

Facke!tanz Meyerbeer. 

On Saturday eveninsj. May 11, the German Lie- 
derkranj! gave their furth concert of the season, 
at their pleasant hall, with the following programme : 

.1. Snlte Op. 101 •••• JoncbJm Ruff. 

2. "MIgnon," M. Nngliler. 

TVWnne'-chor. 

3. a. "Ro<n^>ii de Vienne," von Schubert, arrangirt 
von F XAnvX. 

b. •' Wanim ?" K. S'»hnm'>pn. 

c. "Invitation k la danse," von Weber, bearbeitet 
von Tnusle 

a. "Der Toi nnd das Maedchen,** ) 

b. Aufcnthnlt," f ....F. Pchnbert. 
Concertstueck f Ur Posaune mlt OrchesterbcGrlel- 

tnng O. David. 

"D'e erste Wnlnnrjrlsnacht,'' Bsllnde fur Poll, 
Chor und Orchester — F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 

The Chorus in the "Walpuririsnacht," wnsvery good ; 
which was mn agreeable surprise, as I have heard singing 
by this ororanlzation which was decidedly bad. 

On Wednesday evening, May 14th. the popular Garden 
concet ta, which Mr. Theodore Thomas has mode so fa- 
mous, re-opened for the season. The Central Park Gar- 
den is still in the hands of Mrs. John Koch & Co , nnd 
the concerts are underthemannjrementof Mr. J. Gosche, 
who thoroughly understan.Is how to make them attrac- 
tive. 

Last Thursday evenlnir the orchestra was augmented 
to the same number of performers as that employed dur- 
ing: the winter concert season : and it will be so main- 
tained during the summer. This is done "to enable Mr. 
Thomas to give the works of the masters in a worthy 
manner.*' In order to cover the additional exrense 
thus involved, the price of admission on Thursday Eve- 
nings, will be increased to seventy-five cents. On other 
evenings the price will be fifty cents, as heretofore. The 
programmes on Thursd-^y evenings will consist of music 
of the highest order, with an occasionsl sop to the public 
Cerberus in the form of a Strauss Waltz, which no one 
can fail to like. The attendance at these conoerts has 
been very large, although during the first week of the 
season the weather was anything but summer-like. 

The seven piano-forte recitals in which Rubinstein said 
farewell to America were very successful, but I must defer 
giving an account of them until my next letter. The 
great pianist sailed for Europe on Saturday in the Stesm- 
ship Donau. One of the papers states that he took with 

him the neat sum of $46,000 in irold, the same being the 
not result of his professional tour. This being the caf^e 
It shows that an artist can be substantisUv rewarded In 
America, and that perhaps is the best kind of "apprecia- 
tion." • A. A. c. 

*  • 

The Cinciimati Festival 

Third Dat, May 8. 

In the Matinee of Thursday the children of the 
public schools bore an interesting part, presenting 
a scene which those familiar with our annual School 
Festivals in Boston can readily imagine. The 
Thomas Orchestra, (m this occasion, was relieved 
by the Cincinnati Orchestra, M. Brand Conductor. 
Programme as follows ; and b^ all accounts capi- 
tally rendered : 
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OTertare— "Euryanthe" Weber. 

Morning Hymn Joteph Mehul, 

<'See the Conqaerlng Hero Comes'' Handel. 

Chonu. 

Aria— "In Native Worth"— CYeaiUm Haydn. 

Mr. J. Nelson Variey. 

<'Llf t Thine Eyes"— m^ Mendelnsohn. 

"To Oui- Immortal Leader"— /cfom«n«o Mozart. 

Chorus. 

Walts— "Life Let us Cherish" Strauss. 

Shadow Song— ZMnorvA Meyerbeer. 

Mrs. Dexter. 
"Welcome Mighty KbMr*—S€nd Handel. 

Chorus. 

Overture— "Merry Wives of Windsor" Nieolal. 

Orchestra. 
Sonfr— "Oh Ruddier than the Cherry'*— ^ei« and 

Oalatea Handel. 

Mr. M. W. Whitney. 
Venetian Boatman Song,^acA. vesper Hymn, 
Beethoven. "The cold Frost Came/* Men- 
delssohn. "Land of our Fathers.** 

Chorus. 

Polka— Schnell— Par force Strauss. 

Duet— "Ye Oay and Painted Fair"— Seasons. .Haydn. 

Mrs. Dexter and Mr. Yarley. 
"Sound the Loud Timbrel," "America,*^ "The Star 
Spangled Banner.*' 

In the evening Concert the Festivalp and the tide 
of enthusiasm, seems to have reached the climax. 
Seven thotuand people in the andience, says the En- 
quirer ; orchestra and chorus made a thousand more, 
rart I. comprised three numbers, of which the same 
journal says : 

"Oyerture : Aria and Chorus ; O Tsis and Osiris ; 
Chorus of Priests : Ma^ Flute, Mozart Mr. Whit- 
ney, men's voices and orchestra." So was set forth 
the first of the concert, and it did not promise too 
much. The overture was simply magnificent. The 
aria and chorus was grand, and won plaudits from 
the vast assemblage. 

'Chorus, 'Gypsy Life/ Op. 29, Schumann; 
adapted for orchestra, by C. G. P. Graedener ; cho- 
rus, was the next announcement, and nobly was the 
promise fulfilled. At the close there were long and 
ioud demands for a repetition, the first imperative 
ejusore of the chorus during the season. These were 
refused inexorably, and for a reason g^ven below. 
The rendering of "Eine Faust Overture** ( Wagner j 
by the orchestra, however, silenced complaint, ana 
called down a storm of acclamation. 

The Ninth Symphony, with Chorus, carried all 
before it. It is claimed that the quartet of solo 
singers (Mrs. H. M. Smith, Miss Annie Cary, Mr. 
Yarley and Mr. Rudolphsen) did better here than in 
Uie New York Festival. As the thing succeeded, 
we cannot look for criticism, but only rhapsodj", and 
our Enquirer has enough of it, for instance : 

The rendering was beyond not only all criticism, 
but beyond all praise, last night Superlatives are 
superfluous. From first to last the orchestra was 
perfection itself. And when it became apparent, as 
the composer admitted, that the theme of joy was 
heightened beyond the expression of instrumental 
music, the chorus came resounding in, all felt that 
Beethoven was right in exclaiming, "I have it I I 
have it !*' and that his biographer was right in de- 
claiming, "And thus it was the g^eat composer not 
only made sure his footing on the height he had 
attained, but by the addition of the human voice 
rose into the empyrean." The effect was glorious 
beyond description. Thomas says it was "the Hall" 
that made it so effective. Miss Cary says it is the 
brilliant freshness of our American Western sopra- 
no voices. Whitney, whose experience is world- 
wide, declares that it was better than ever he 
dreamed of. Thomas also says that the New York 
Chorus (the Handel and Haydn of Boston) was train- 
ed to sing too slow, and even the sceptre he 
sways was insufficient to carry them on to the prop- 
er burst of harmony. 

It may be that all were right, "but 'twas a s^lori- 
ous victory.'* It was the climax of the May Musi- 
cal Festival. 

The last notes had scarcely died away before the 
entire eight thousand people within the building 
were on their feet Madness seemed to rule the 
hour. Amid a whirlwind of cheers, stamping, 
laughing, and we might almost say without exag- 
geration, crying, calls were heard of "ThomasT" 
"Thomas I" "The Chorus T "The Chorus !** "Cary P* 
"Cary 1'* "Singer 1" "Singer 1" (Mr. Otto Singer is 
the gentleman who trained the chorus), and so on 
until the leader had bowed his acknowledgments 
again and again. Even then the people departed 
reluctantly, and not before a score of pretty girls 
from the cnorus had forced their way into the lady 
soloist's dressing-room and raped kisses from the 
overjoyed prima donna contralto. 

Fourth Day, Friday, May 9. 

The closing day of course was a rich one, and at | 



the end of it the reporter of the New York Tribune 
telegraphed his fresh impressions, which we copy : 

The great Musical Festival is virtually at an end 
The incessant rains of the past two days and the 
drenching storms of to-day have rendered it impos- 
sible to give the proposed open air musical fete and 
dance to-morrow, and in place of them a concert will 
be g^ven in the Exposition Hall. The programme 
has been extemporized from the week's music, so 
that no novelty will attach to it The chorus has 
also dwindled down, so that only light music can be 
performed. The mating to-day was well attended, 
notwithstanding the dreadful weather. The pro- 
gramme was the best yet given at an aflernoon con- 
cett, but its execution was at times marred by the 
performance of the elements outside. In one in- 
stance, however, the effect was sublime. This was 
in the performance of the Leonore overture, which 
was given with a thunder accompaniment During 
the rest which followed the trumpet peal the thun- 
der rumbled as if Beethoven had scored it for an 
army of double basses, and all through the work its 
peals made a splendid background. The best fea- 
tures of the matinee were Rudolphsen's singing of 
the aria, "0 Lord have Mercy," from Mendelssohn's 
"St Paul ;** the exquisite "Andante and Scherzo.** 
from Schubert's Symphony in C; the "Kaiser 
Marsch,** in which the choral was taken with tre- 
mendous power by the basses. Miss Cary's singing 
of the page*s song, "No, No," in the "Huguenots," 
and the William Tell overture. After the concert, 
Mr. Singer, the New York drill-master, was pre- 
sented with an elegant watch and chain by the cho- 
rus, as a token of tneir esteem and a souvenir of the 
festival. 

At the evening concert the hall was crowded to 
suffocation, over 6,000 people being in attendance. 
The programme opened with the "Yorspiel an die 
Meistersinger von Niirnberg,** the intensely dramat- 
ic passs'^es of which were brought out with immense 
force. The second number was Schubert's Twenty- 
third Psalm, for female voices only. It is not very* 
well adapted for a large building and audiences like 
this, as its harmony is very close, and some of its 
finest points are lost, but ft afforded an opportuni- 
ty to test the quality of the sopranos and altos, and 
they stood the test in freshness, richness, and refine- 
ment of tone. There is no other chorus in the coun- 
try to equal them. One or two years drill and study 
would place them ahead of any chorus in every re- 
spect. The third number was Beethoven's graiid 
Scena and Aria, the "Ah Perfido,** which was 
sung by Mrs. Dexter. This was in reality the first 
time that her voice and general ability have been 
thoroughly tested, and it is only just to say she did 
not stand the test. She has not the method or the 
calibre to sing such a great dramatic air, and in ad- 
dition to this she developed a < onstant tremble in 
the voice, which must be fatal to any important ef- 
fort. The total result of her singing in the Festi- 
val has only shown that she is a good societ}' singer 
with a high soprano voice of good quality and mod- 
erate power. She is far from being an artist, how- 
ever. The first part of the programme closed with 
Liszt's "Tasso," which, as expressed by the orches- 
tra, was a graphic tone picture. 

Immediately after the "Tasso," Judge Matthews 
took the stage, and after a brief allusion to the re- 
markable success which had resulted in every detail 
of the Festival, he read an appeal signed by numer- 
ous citizens to the Executive Committee, asking that 
the May Festival be made an annual event hereafter, 
which was enthusiastically greeted by the audience. 
The Judge then put the matter to vote, and it was 
carried by a tremendous "Yea" of 6,000 voice pow- 
er. The President of the Festival, George W. Nich- 
ols, then made a few remarks, in the course of which 
he tendered the thanks of the Committee to all who 
had j)articipated in the Festival. Mr. Thomas was 
then loudly called for. and upon making his appear- 
ance received an enthusiastic ovation. His speech 
was very short, being as follows : "If I had the 
ability to speak, I should have a great deal to say." 

The concert closed with "The First Walpurgis 
Night" and the "Hallelujah Chorus," Miss Cary and 
Messrs. Rudoiphsen, Wnitney, and Yarley taking 
the solos in the former. The performance was an 
excellent one, and the chorus, as usual, acquitted it- 
self admirably in the highly dramatic numbers. The 
only slip in the performance was made by Mr. Yar- 
ley, who lost his time in one of the solos. 1 he Fes- 
tival now virtually over, h«is been one of the great 
musical events of the age. It.^ success is creditable 
to Cincinnati in every way. Theodore Thomas, in 
two weeks, has captured the East and the West^ and 
dealt a death-blow to musical sham. 




Vocal, with Piano AooompaainoBt. 

Let me kiss him ere I go Song and Cho. 8. 

Ftoe. Ifuntlif. 80 

A simple home ballad about little DoUie, who 
"wished to kiss Baby** before she died. 

SUrlight Song and Dance. 8. C to f. 

Maywood. 80 
Gently comic, about stars and snow, and 
sleighs, and buifalo robes, and girls. Lively mu- 
sic. 

Go forth, said the Master. Song and Cho. 8. 

E6 to e. Pierce, 48 

"The whole world is bidden, and yet there is 
room.*' 
Very rood. Just what yon may sing in the 
next Sabbath school concert. 

Just touch the Harp gently, my pretty Louise. 

3. G to e. BlamjMn, 80 

"Sing me the songs that I love." 
Louise couldn't do better, vid perhaps would 
choose this agreeable melody. 

When thou'lt meet thy Love again. 8. Kb to d. 

Coneone. 80 
** When the quiet moon Is beaming, 
When the weary world is dreaming.** 
Very beautiful, and of very easy compass. 

Lord, whom my inmost Soul adoreth. 8. C 

to c. EUler, 80 

" For every hope and consolation 
I turn to thoe.** 
A most Impressive "sentence,** which should be 
"deelaimed'^by a smooth Alto, Bass or Baritone 
voice. 

The Pilgrim of Love. Recitative and Romance. 
Sung by Mr. Yarley. 4. D6 and B6 to f. 

Biskop, 40 

'* Oiynthia, my beloved ! I call In vain ! 
No rest but the grave for the Pilgrim of Love r ' 
Brought to notice by the fine rendering of Mr. 

V»rley. Is classical, musical and worth at least 

6 1-3 common Love-songs. 

The SUr of Love. Song and Cho. 8. B6 to f. 

Webiter. 86 
" At eve we launched our fairy boat 
With heart and hands a^niver.'* 

Very different from Wallace's "Star of Love*' 
published many years smce. Oood throoghont, 
and has an unusually effective chorus. 

Drifting into the harbor. 2. E6 to e. WebtUr. 86 
" I am drifting from the sorrow 
From the weeping and the woe,** 
Oood. One more of the beautiful ballads that 
show a little of the Light beyond the River. 



InstnuDontal, 

Sociable Galop. 8. E6. Prire. 

Has-a peculiar, pretty, quaint kind of move- 
ment, and as (irigfnality is not so very common in 
Galops, this Is well worth playing. 

Alone I strayed Masnrka. 3. Ab. Doane, 
A beautiful tiling which is already a favorite. 

Heimweh. (Longing for Home). 4. Eb. 

Sehnnberg. 
i(^ Jungman's Heimweh, you will pleaae to 
notice. l^uaUy good, however. 

Flower Song. (Blumenlied). 4. £6. Lange. 

A rich, pleasing melody, which tin^r* clearly and 
sweetly through all the piece. 

Prayer from Moses. For Guitar. 8. C. Hayden, 
Well-known favorite. 

Berceuse. (By Gounod). 4. F. Raff. 

Admirable itudy for a light touch in playing, 
and is a very graceful "Cradle Bong.'* 

Seven OcUve Studies. Op. 48. Th. KuUak. 2 
Most players will have their hands full In play- 
ing theM powerful things, which belong to per- 
sons who can conquer pieces of the 6th or 9th de- 
grees of difficulty. Magniflcent for training arms 
and wrists. 

Arabesken. (Arabesques). Short Pieces by 

Jwidor Seii8. ea. 
Introduction. 8. C. Making the Wreath. 8. F. 
Ballad. 3. G. Earnest Life. 8. £ min. 

A peculiar and graceful title for pieces which 
are prevented by a touch of quatntness from^be« 
ing either Nocturnes, Reveries or Songs without 
W^rds, but have an excellent quality of their 
own. 

Palace March. 8. D. J^yon. 

A first-class march, worthy to be heard In a 
palace. 
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Handers 'T Allegro, n Feniieroso, ed II 

Moderato." 

[Traiiftlated for this Jounuil from the Oerman of Chrys- 

ANDEK. 

[Continued from page 26.] 

No. 7. Air for Soprano and Tenor. The 
unrestrained mirth of the laughing Air and 
Chorus (Nos. 5 and 6) leads to the Dance, and 
laughingly the sets are formed. **Come, and 
trip it as you go, on the light fantastic toe :" 
calls Allegro, in a charming Air of a lively 
minuet movement, in which the spoken ac- 
cents are arbitrarily reversed ; and the Chorus 
(No. 8) exerts itself, to its best ability, to keep 
up with the merriment. What a flowing stream 
of joy ! what pure satisfaction I 

9 — 13. Rec. and Air, Soprano. The 
Melancholy one, on the other hand, becomes 
all the more deeply self-absorbed, and with the 
absorption his wings grow: against the danc- 
ing youth he devoutly summons the solemn 
figure of a nun, whom he invests, like a god- 
dess, with all conceivable majesty in gait and 
costume, in look and bearing, the incarnation 
of a lofty, earnest life. His soul falls into rap- 
ture, and in several places his song (consisting 
of four sentences) is penetrated by a sweet and 
flowing Cantilena, particularly fervent in the 
last sentence, which is in praise of **calm 
peace and quiet, spare fast,^' &c. ; and where 
the chorus too resounds in confirmation. Little 
as the total effect of this Pensieroso scene can 
be compared to the preceding one of the Alle- 
gro, and clearly as we remark the exertion 
which it costs the Pensieroso to begin to soar, 
— still he has broken a pathway for himself 
and chorus, and by the side of outright Mirth 
has placed the full resounding counter-mood. 
Here the images fit so well into each other, that 
one might fancy the text to have been arranged 
originally in this order. 

13-15. L' Allegro steps forward again ; but 
first he must once more drive away Melancholy 
in a recitative, and woo Joy to him, so strong- 
ly has the preceding scene worked on him. 
And now follows a song to Joy : **Mirth, ad- 
mit me of thy crew," full of Cordial good na- 
ture, bright and cheerful as a Spring morning 
with the lark's song ; and indeed it is the lark 
whose image here appears, in both the melody 
and the accenipaniment (violui), to '^startle 
the dull night," and *^at my window bid good 
morrow !" It is a Soprano that sings this. 

16-17. Pensieroso, to offset this, brings for- 
ward another Soprano; a spirit differently at- 
tuned, and another of Nature's songsters. 
Night draws on, and **on golden wing the 
cherub Contemplation" brings ; nothing dis- 
turbs the general stillness ; only the Nightin- 
gale (JThilomel") awakes, and with it the life 
of the night. Music, the out-streaming light of 
the soul. Having reached this mood, the Pen- 
sieroso is all-powerful and celebrates a true 
transfiguration in the Nightingale Aria: 



* 'Sweet bird, that shun'st the noise of folly," a 
miracle of ideality as well as truth to Nature. 
With all its richness, simple in the principal 
features of the voice part, ns TIanders songs 
always are, strictly adhering to unity and 
deeply musical, this song invites even the most 
timorous beginners to attempt it, although 
only the most finished art can fully master it. 
The principal portion is in D major ; the short 
middle part in D minor (the usual counterpart 
in all set arias of that time), containing some 
of the finest traits in the whole movement, de- 
scribes the pause in the song of the nightingale, 
while the pensive wanderer beholds **themoon, 
riding near her highest noon." The first part 
comes back in the original key, and anew, with 
all the more effect, the nightingale song breaks 
out again, pouring its full splendor on the noc- 
turnal scene. It is the crown of all nightin- 
gale songs. Who could surpass or even equal 
it I On no account, in perf onnances, must the 
repetition of the first part, the Da Capo^ be 
left out ; nothing but the unsettled sense of 
musical form of the present day (or the more 
recent past) could persuade itself that the 
grounds for such a repetition lay in the taste 
of Handel's time, and not in the very nature of 
the thing itself. As if we could despise and 
repudiate the practice of a time, which, as the 
producer of the greatest works of our Art, must 
be called the classical age of music ! 

18-19. Against such outpourings from the 
soul's depths, L'Allegro has a hard case of it ; 
here he vanishes, as did the lark before the 
nightingale. But as the silent night to Melan- 
choly to him belongs the cheerful mom, and 
suddenly we see him stand before us as a hunter, 
'*from the side of some hoar hill," listening to 
'^the hounds and bom.'' His hunting song is 
such a simple, such a lusty popular melody of 
the primeval forest, that it can almost be call- 
ed a children's song. 

20-21. II Pensiero sets the evening against 

the morning. His song in B-flat major : **Ofton 

a plat of rising ground," we have already had 

referred to as one of the most famous of the 

singer Harrison. It is devoted to the solemn 

evening bells, the **curfew" booming deep and 

heavy in the accompaniment, and to the peace 

of the domestic hearth, 

Where glowing embers throufrh the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. 

The dreamy conclusion, lingering on the last 
suggestion, is especially attractive and capable 
of grreat expression. The following somewhat 
longer Air in £ flat (inserted a year later for 
the tenor Beard) : *Tar from all rasort of 
Mirth," treats of two more images of home-like 
evening life, '^he cricket on the hearth," and 
'*the bell-man's drowsy charm," both of them 
of course provided with their musical attri- 
butes in the accompaniment. 

22-27. — But of such musical suggestions, 
drawn from life around us, L'Allegro easily 
commands the richest assortment. Bo he 



comes briskly on the ground again, first in a 

fine Siciliana : 

Jjtt me wander, not unseen , 

By hedg«»row elms on hillocks green. 

Among the happy, busy husbandmen ; then 
in a beautiful melodious AndttnU can moto to 
the * 'nibbling fiocks" on ^^rasset lawns and 
fallows grey :" in the richly moulded middle 
part (recitative) gazing up at the mountains 
and the woods, with **meadows trim," and 
dancing brooks, ^^towero and battlements," 
* ^bosomed high in tufted trees." And now he 
hears the music of the tambourine and fiddle : 
**0r let the merry bells ring round," with mns 
of octaves imitated from the London chimes ; 
he descrilies with rapture ^hnany a youth and 
many a maid, dancing in the checquer'd 
shade." And then immediately the choras 
falls in : *^And young and old come forth to 
play on a sunshine holiday." Then this cheer- 
ful, radiant tone-picture fades away into still 
evening twilight, like the day itself ; the glad 
but weary figures creep to bed, **by whisp'ring 
winds soon lull'd asleep." With this echoing 
pianiMsimOy one of the most beautiful and most 
effective pieces of the kind that can be found 
in Handel, the First Part closes. L'Allegro 
has the last wonl, and evidently he conducts 
himself here in the firot part like the man of 
the day. 

Part Second. — 28-81. In the second part, 
on the contrary, it would seem that II Pensier- 
oso is to be in the ascendant ; he takes pos- 
session at the outset. Again, and in stronger 
expressions than before, he drives away all idle 
joys as things too empty and shallow for a soul 
seeking something more substantial, and he 
gives himself up to earnest midnight studies, 
while the gay people that were sporting in the 
sun are lying fast asleep. So far the beautiful 
opening recitative. In the ensuing Air in F 
minor he turns to the old Greek tragedians and 
— judging as an academic student must have 
judged, who thought to solve the question of 
immortality from Plato — ^to "what, th&ughrmrr^ 
of later age" can be compared to these produc- 
tions of the Attic stage, — ^by which he does rut 
mean as we shall see (when it comes to L' Al- 
legro's turn) the only modem dramas which 
really can be placed beside the ancient :— difiS- 
cult, nay thankless propositions, which Handel 
nevertheless knew how to weave into a noble 
and significant tone-picture. In the next sen- 
tence the music is more fortunate. As before 
from the philosophera to the tragedians, so now 
from these he passes to the mytholog^ical min- 
strels or Musagetes, to Musieus, and to Orpheus, 
whom he would fain wake to life and hear 
him sing *^8uch notes as, warbled to the string, 
drew iron teara down Pluto's cheek." This 
song, in E major, has much resemblance with 
the nightingale air, only the eohratur Kflorid 
embellishment) is richer and more difficult to 
execute ; this also has a single florid yoice for 
an accompaniment, only not this time a flute, 
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but the deeper ami iiiotc homelike vfc»loncelfo. 
And so tlie midni*;ht nu'ditations Intit until, n» 
we have it in the lart .words of the U«citative, 
* 'unwelcome morn appears,^ 

32-3. But early in tJie n\oming L'Allegro 
with*tt wliole tnmpnf eomimnion.'^ has fiw^ked 
into the city, enj'>)ing is anticipation the 
cheerful stir and bu«tlc of a ^uat place. 
'Topulous cities (cimnged from Milton's 
* * Toktered cities'^ pleoHc v» then. '^ Tlw chorus 
is led in by a jovial bttJ» solo (which should be 
Bung by a single voice, not W all, nor even by 
a few of the chorus basses, for throughout the 
whole work we have to do only with the two 
forms of L'Allegro and U Pensieroso^ whose 
promptings the chorus simply has to follow, 
without being able to call up any mood by its 
own power) f and the Chorus with vivacity 
prolongs the tone that has been struck, depict- 
ing the sug;gcstion> rcry palpably, the bee-like 
*'busy hum of men'' in the market place, the 
solemn pomp of proud knights in procession, 
**with store of ladies^ whose bright eyes rain in- 
fluence and judge the prize.'' In the passage 
where the knights "in weeds of i)ence high tri- 
umphs hold," e»i)ecially at the close, we are 
reminded of kindred passages in the Hallelu- 
jah chorus of the Mesttiah; thoughts, which he 
has there distinctly stamped, here come up 
hinted as it were l^cforehand, which is fre- 
q lentlf t'.ie case with Handel. Then L' Alle- 
gro in a lively air invokes Hymen and nnptial 
merriment in the full splendor of the olden 
time, *Svith mask and antique pageantry," — 

Such fll^ti as youthful poet» drentn 
On summer eves by haunted stream. 

Here he must have been thinking of Shakes- 
peare's ''Midsummer Night's Dream," but not 
anticipating that all the world would also 
think of it one day, prepared for the happiest 
understanding of the allusion found in these 
lines. 

84-5. II Pensieroso retreats before the 
scorching sun, under the leafy shelter of the 
grove, and so comes almost to close contact 
with L'AUegro, who also was for conrting elves 
and fairies in the woods, but altogether in an- 
other mood, hiding himsdf in deepest solitude. 
Here, 8urrounde<l by the hum of bees and mur- 
muring streams, he would fain fall asleep, rise 
on the wings of ''some strange mysterious 
dream," and then wake up to the soimd of 
music, all around hisa, sent by *"thc unseen 
geniui of the wood :" this is all felt as if it 
were sctualTy present in the wonderfully 
dreamy music in A flat. 

80. Now follows the last great scone of 
L' Allegro. He is a friend of the theatre, not 
the learned but the living. To lie sure lie rev- 
erences the "learned" Ben Jonvon, but only as 
a spectator before the stage. These are the 
notable lines in which 3IiIton expresses him- 
felf about Shakespeare. He calls him "s-wect- 
est," ''Fancy's child," warbling "his native 
wood-notes wild," and place.8 Jonson'» humor 
and learning at his side, as England has- done 
almost to our day. And herein lurks already 
the germ of the later French prejudices. But 
what is most worthy of remark, he places the 
two first English dramatists, and with them 
the whole English theatre, in L'Allegro's cir- 
cle, and not with the few among modem dra- 
mas which Pensieroso had seen fit to couple 



with Greek tragedy; indeed there is no doubt 
that he had accorded this honor, not to Hamlet 
and Othello, but lO the Latin imitations of the 
Greek originals proceeding from ihehunumUtM. 
For music these comparisons were not particu- 
larly inspiring, yft n<it entirely against the 
grain ; so Handel ha:s brought the text into an 
Ht once dignified and lively strain, dwelling 
especially on the idea of Shakespeare ; but for 
the rest he has merely made music with the 
natural flow which it could hardly help having. 
Always with him it seems to flow on easily 
and without effort ; nothing appears labored 
and dug out, not even where more toil and 
delving might perhaps have brought to light 
something more original and more poetic : this 
was the shaping law of his whole nature and 
stood above his will.     

37-o0. In the following air, L' Allegro seeks 
to drive off "eating cares" through "soft Lyd- 
ian measu KB," married to "immortal verse," 
adorned with all the arts of song, and charm- 
ing forth "the hidden soul of harmony." Yet 
one step farther goes L' Allegro in these musi- 
cal moods, in the Air: '^Orpheus self may 
heave his head," where he imagines Oq>heub 
himself listening with rapture to such strains 
MS surely would have purchased freedom for 
Eur}'dice. The music is beautiful and origi- 
nal ; but none of these songs take a deep hold, 
since they move more in the region of ideas 
than feelings. Yet they stand in precisely 
their right place, as the outlets of the mood of 
the Allegro; we sec that herewith he exhausts 
himself and has completed his orbit. Now he 
attunes his fresh closing song : 

These de'iglits if thou can*st give. 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 

The song leads into a chorus, re-afiirming 
all with stormy joy and growing to as grand a 
climax as one could desire. 

41. And now II Pensieroso makes the close. 
It is here in Art as it is in life: to the soul's 
deep, earnest mood l>elongs the last word. In 
the "dim religious light" of silent cloister 
walks, he hears the full choir from the church, 
borne up by "the pealing organ;" his spirit 
soars, and hin enraptured eye sees heaven open- 
ing. Under the impression of this holy awe he 
feels as if, having now reached the evening of 
life, he must l^ecome a pious hennit, and as 
such (for still the youthful love of fame stirs 
here) become a knowing and prophetic sage. 
This lie expresses in a noble closing air in D 
minor, which leads into the fugued Chorus: 

These pleasures. Melancholy* give. 
And I with thee will choose to live. 
[To be Continued,] 

Paine's St Peter. 

[From the Portland Press, June 4.] 

The orHtori(» pcrformaDce of last evening was a 
brilliHnt, important and entire success, which will 
tjreatly Incrense the intufiical reputation of our eity. 
As yet, America i» too newly organized a cotmtry — 
too mwvU occupied whk the fM*verer problems of ex- 
istence, the development of its immense resoarees — 
to have attained a general high culture in art ; and 
particularly in mwik, which \m the world's biiBtory 
has ever been a later result of civilization, than 
painting or sculpture. It is only within a few years 
that music has been recognksecf here hi its higher 
significance, and the great and knmortal works of 
the masters listened to with ever-in creasing enjoy- 
ment and admiration. Nothing could more distinct- 
ly indicate the &:r«at pnv^esa made, than the suc- 
cessful attempt by a native composer in the high 



and austere deporment of the oratixrio ; and \tA in- 
icllisr^'nt and ]uu(| ate prrforufinn* an<\ eor>liaI rt*- 
Ci'ption in his nittive < >ty. NViilioat tie :iid9, nd- 
vciititious and tliMractii g, of M-v-m-ry. > 08t!iin«*^ and 
tlu'Mtrical KitiuitiititN ; without tlic exriienii'nt of 
puwerlully portrn\ed in man pns^i( n. an oratorio 
uiUdt <U'pi'iul uliully II) on \\a n »rir»ts» of ^invtre 
tlioui;ht nnd fVolin^, cvpi t*Ksed l-y )i.v:inA of a|>pro- 
jiriate titid li'Hruftl UiUMU-ttl toriii* of writi/t;;. In 
this we do not hcbitMle to ituy that Mr. I'aiue Las 
succeeded in his oratorio, "M. Teter. ' 

The overture would seem tu express the mighty 
unformed longing uf the people, led by a prest-icnt 
instinct U> look for a diviner and eiearer knowledsre. 
Ueginniu'T with anadai^ioutovenient in Bflat minor, 
the nielodv — of which the acceiituativn is most ex- 
prf»i«ive — soon beeouie:^ uioie n«:itated. A power- 
ful motif in the bass emphntiizes the reiterated 
questioning. Like a prophecy of com in;; ^ood, as 
yet unknown, in the brief rnnfiirnst of the wind in- 
struments, recognized by the eager upward rnsli of 
the strings, until the repented doniinaut of C, com- 
mented upon by an earnest bass s"hject, it> at la*(t 
accepted ttn the lon^ sought s«iIution, and leads into 
the. powerful and stirring chorus expectant of tri- 
umph : '*The time is fultiiled." The eeeond theme 
of this number, "repent and believe," is exceedingly 
well written ; the striking intervals to which is set 
the word *'Ke(K;nt,** contrasting with the elaborate 
tigures of the words, and believe the glad tidings." 
Tids first chorus would ahme be enough to prove 
that the composer was familiar with the traditions 
of the great contrapuntists, and knew how to adapt 
his resources to the just exprensitm of his ideas. 
The important aria for soprano, "'ilie spirit of the 
Lord," is admirable and expressive. The representa- 
tion of the twelve di»ciplfs by individual singers, in- 
stead of the voices of the whole chcirus, foriii.'ia very 
dramatic feature of the work. The first choras for 
these twelve voices, tmori afui baui divided, begins 
alt unMono, with a inelo<lious and clearly detined 
theme, "We go before the face of the Lord/' At 
the words **By the remissi<m of their sins," the 
voices separate in skillfully written four-part hor- 
niony, to which is s<k)ii added the mixed chorus. 
After a lovely rhornlc—oi which the hai m<mi<' pro- 
gressions and instrumeutation given to it by Mr. 
I'aine are well fitted U\ the grand siinpliritv of its 
melody — a brief phrase of soprano recitative pre- 
cedes the question. **Who do men say that I am T 
answered by a very expressive and original passage 
for the disciples, and by the emphatic phrases of 
Peter. After a noble tenor ariotto^ occars! the grand 
aria for bass, "My heart is glad," a soi:g of rejoic 
ing and hopeful strength. •'I'he rhurcli Ls built," i-» 
a very solidly written chorus in two well-contrast- 
ed movements, in which, as in man}* other numbers, 
the composer displa\'s great command of the re- 
sources of his art. This exalted and powerful num- 
ber closes the first scene of the sacn-d drama. 

A soprano rccitiitivc hep;ins the scene upon the 
Mount of Olives, and i^ followed by a most expres- 
A\iia>ioito for the tenor. The recitative "Before 
the cock crow," is answered by Peter's confident 
words, repeated a fourth higher, with increased em- 
phasis by the disciples. The lovely aria for tenor, 
"Let not your heart," is exquisitely tender and 
peaceful. The beautiful quartet and chorus, "Sanc- 
tify U.4." serins to us rather written upon the mod- 
e\A atfordeil b}"^ Mozart, in his masses, than upon 
tiic severer tyjH*? of sacied music ; and is a sery at- 
tractive number of the work. A contndto recita- 
tive narrates the coming of Judas with the multi- 
tude, and the desertion of the disciples. In the 
sitccecding chorus, ""VVe hid our faces from him," the 
composer ha> arrived at a most pathetic expression 
of a world's woe and contrition. The accompani- 
ment to the second theme, "lie was brou;;ht as a 
lamb," is noticeable for the masterly management 
of couuterpoiut, and its ori|;inal and admirable har- 
monica. Next follows the highly dran.atic scene 
where Peter denies his Lord. The orchestration of 
this pHssHge is exceedingly vivid. Aftir the la- 
mentins: interlude which depicts the remorse and 
despair of Peter, comes the repentant fdeading aria 
"O God ! my God, forsake me not." To this suc- 
ceeds a solemn aud beautiful chorus of angels— 
soprani and con/ralti divided, thus complement ing 
the similar chorus of 6a«n and tenori. The notes of 
the harp alone accompany the voices, until the en- 
trance of the vigorous and checriug aUegrc theme 
for full chorus, "And he that overeometh," A seri- 
ous and expressive contralto atta, "The Lord is 
faithful and righteous,** precedes thechoras/'Awake 
thou that steepest," which is very powerfully writ- 
ten, includifng fine fogue passages. 1^'itk this cli- 
max the first part oCthe oratorio closes. 
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The A scon «i on forms the flubjcrt of the set»on«l 
part, whirh beijin«« with the ch«»nn "The Son of 
Miiii ;" lolling: ih« story of the rrnrifixioii. Xothine: 
more profonnMly pnth<»Tic, more isuply tonchini; in 
its litter ^rief, can be imsii;inr«l than its opening 
pliruses. H recHMoil t » u^ the ten«hM*, heartfelt 
strnin.H, full of lovi- nntl sorrow, with which Bach in 
his marvellous "Passion Mnsic" mourns f«>r the 
dead Saviour, as for one to wh'xte life and sufferinj^s 
he had been an eye-witnesK. After the first monrn 
ful phrases, alt unUono in F minor, dosing on the 
dominant chord of which the fi th only is taken by 
the voices, crivintr an indescribable effect of vague 
fear and wonder, to which no solation presents it- 
self — for the brass instruments is scored a finely 
managed and stroigly accented succession of bar- 
monies, while the voices narrate the crucifixion. 
Like a burst of sunlight, comes "And on the third 
day,** in t'jc key of F major, and to which the prom 
inence of the chord <if (.' imparts peculiar vi^or and 
bri^htne m. Another eJioraU, expressive of trust and 
hope, is followed by a beautiful scene for tenor and 
bass, of which the recitstives and arioso are full of 
life and expression ; a soprano recitative and the 
chorus "If ye then be risen," somewhat in the mod- 
ern style of writing, and exceedingly spontaneous 
and tuneful. After a contralto recitative and an 
i'npressive and majestic soprano aria "O man of 
God,** the scene of the .\scenRion closes with a 
beautiful quartet, *Feed the flock of God.** 

The tenor recitative, relating the miracle of the 
Pentecost, is remarkable for its vividly descriptive 
orchestral accompaniment. To this succeeds the 
chorus "The Voice of the Lord." The theme is ad- 
mirably indicated, and this number seems to us 
am >ng the finest and most original of the work. 
The wondering chorus, "'Behold ! are not all these 
Cialiea IS?*, precedes a soprano recitative, and an 
aria ibr Peter, of the highest dramatic interest both 
in its vocal and orchestral parts. To this is con- 
trasted the sombre, meditjitive aria for contralto 
"As for Man," which is written in a larire and noble 
m inner, with a vi ry beautiful accompaniment. To 
the agitated and intense que.'^tioning of the people 
"What shall we do to be saved," Peter and the ais- 
ciples reply by a singularly lovely melody, "For 
the promise," A tenor recitative introduces the 
important chorus, "This is the witness of God." 

This number is very skillfully written, although 
in the second part there seems an occasional want 
of clearness, and the harmonic treatment appears a 
little involved and over elaborated. Another cAo- 
rale, very effective in orchestration, precedes a short 
recitative for soprano, and the aria of Peter with 
chorus, "Now as j'e were redeemed." Next comes 
a fine duet for soprano and tenor, introducing the 
magnificent final chorus, "Great and marvellous," 
which in its massive harmonies, grand proportions 
and emotional power forms a fitting termination to 
the oratorio. 

We have not space to particularize the many 
points of skillful in.strumentation, fortunate melo- 
dic and harmonic traits, and contrapuntal elabora- 
tions which so richly deserve especial praise. 

The singers, soloists and chorus were admirable 
in theK several departments. Mrs. Wetherbee's 
clear and powerful soprano was, of course, very e - 
fective in the recitatives and aria allotted to her, as 
also in the concerted music. Ilcr smooth rantabih 
was displayed in the aria " The Spirit of the Lord,'" 
and in the noble song "O, m!%n of God" — which in 
its earnest, natural and original melody, and inter- 
esting accompaniment, indicates the wholesome in- 
fluence of Mr. Puine's faithful and loving study of 
Bach's works — Mrs. Wetherbee's pure, vigorous 
style and firm sostennto, found full scope. 

Miss Adelaide Phillips' rich, deep contralto, and 
fine dramatic power, gave great interest and life to 
the music of her part. In the air "The Lord is 
faithful," the velvety tones and smooth phrasing of 
the artutte gave great pleasure to the audience, and 
the solemn phrases of "As for man," seemed even 
more adapted to display the rich resources at her 
command. 

Mr. Osgood's task was an exceedingly arduous one. 
and he acquitted himself well; singing the beauti- 
ful music of his part with ranch expression, and in 
an unaffected and manly style, evincing sincere 
study and appreciation of his part. A slight in- 
equalit}' of tone was at times noticeable, but was by 
no means enough to materially mar the effect of his 
generally fine performance. 

Mr. Radolpksen, to whom was intrusted the role 
of Peter, sang with power and dignitv, entering into 
his part with appreciative fervor. The high tones 
of his voice were very effective, and his rendering 
throughout very satisfactory. The air "Ye men of 



ludoa," gave him an opportunity for fine effect, 
which he improved. 

The ("horns snn'j: "'ith the !rren»ps* spirit and ex- 
pression, and showed th** (rood effects of cnrcful. 
conscientious Htndy, and individuid cnihu8i:i<in anrl 
intelligence. The beauty of tone attained by tin* 
Haydn Association is very remarkable, and their 
shading is exceedingly fine. They have arrived at 
the mastery of the pianiimimo, and chorus singers 
and conductors need not be told how much praise 
that i:n plies. 

The orchestra was hardly sufficiently familiar 
with some parts of the very difficult score ; but on 
the whole, did well. The harp passajjes were ad- 
mirably represented on the piano-forte by Mrs. 
GoRse, the ptTuixte of the ITaydn Association, 

The presence of Mr. Paine, who conducted this 
first performance of his oratorio, was inspiring to 
the forces under bin baton, and the audience gave 
him a cordial and enthusiastic reception. 



The Voice, and how to Vie it 

BY W. H. DAXIKLL. 

[From the Worcester Palladium.] 
XV. 

Pupil. You have quot'^d the lament of Sir Arhhur 
Helps — "No one sees the beauty of being sec >nd." 
Now do you think there is reilly pleasure or beauty 
in occupying an inferior position ? Of course I am 
taking the matter as it reallv stand*. Is it possible 
to occupy a subordinate^osition with compliscency ? 

Mr. I). Possible? yes. Easy? no. We a-e a 
race of selfish egotists, taken in our natural condi- 
tion, and each one of us over-estimates his own abil- 
ity. As I have said befo 'e, every tenor wishes to 
be considered capable of singing the hicrhest part 
in a quartet, and every bass considers himself in- 
jured if asked to take the upper part. Now this is 
palpably wrong. When four persons have a quar- 
tet to sing, they should make up their minds to sink 
their personality, and ron ler the music in such a 
manner that no voice will be made prominent or 
even recognisable. The less the individual voices 
arc heard, the better, as a rule, is the quartet. Per- 
fect blcndiniEC of tone, perfect uniting to carry out 
one central idea, is what is most desirable. It fre- 
quently occurs that the highest priced church 
choirs give the poorest quartet sinsrinsr, because 
each member assumes to know better than the di- 
rector, how to sing his or her part. It is all wrons:. 
Each should learn to subordinate himself or herself 
to the {general good. If all are generals, who is to 
do the fighting? Now. 1 have already remarked 
that 'water will find its own level, spite of all ob- 
structions, but the strea-u will never run up hill.*' 
Assuming to be great will not make you so; assum- 
ing to be able to do great things will frequently serve 
only to subject j'ou to mortification. We read the 
fabie of the frog who strove to equal the ox in size, 
and at once see the applicition of it — to others, but 
not to ourseb'es. Now there are certain sayings in 
vogue like this: — "Think well of yourself, and oth- 
ers will think w^ell of you." "Brass is the most val- 
uable of metals." "A smooth cheek and thick skin 
will carry a man to Heaven." I will not comment 
on the good or poor ta.ste displayed in the use of 
such slang; but the id' a intended to be conveyed 
is, that presumption a id osiiumption are sure to 
make one successful. The first of the ada{[;es is 
good, when it is used to mean that if you respect 
yourself others will have respect for you, but when 
used to encourage egotism, it is bad. In conse- 
quence of this self-glorification, sinqrersare apt to be 
most disaarreeable people. Believinjrin themselves 
as infallible, too frequently c<mtenting themselve« 
with their musical life, knowing and caring little 
about what goes on outside in the every-dny-world, 
they are in danger of becoming warped and cramp- 
ed in their natures, and while they have many ad- 
mirers, have but few friends. 

Pupil, What a wholesale condemnation I The 
less one has to do with music as a profession, the 
better, one would think. 

Mr. D. On the contrary, let us not so quietly 
abandon music, the noblest of the arta. into the 
keeping of such perverts. Music should ennoble 
the character, and will, if used nobly ; but if it is to 
be left entirely to those who take a purely selfish 
view of it, it must become degraded. Why cannot 
artists be screat in all things, instead of great only 
in point of talent ? Why should not Signora Au- 
gnstina, who is a recognized favorite and great ar- 
tist, be willing to allow Signora Benjamina, a new 
comer, to receive her share of applause ? Why 
should Signora Augustina wish it all? Why, even 



though hf-r contract states thai sh^ is to have only 
the Icn iiruf hu-ine!*"*, phonld not she bp willing even 
to .sintjr Adalgi*a to the N'onmi of Si-rnora Benjami- 
na ? is >lu' not 4frcnt cnouijii to h\* able to ? 'ihen 
horniont i« n'»t <if a substnutial cl'iaraeter. 

Puptl. But then Voll mu.st remember the posi- 
tion in which she M-ili be placed before the public. 
They will say that she must be inferior to the other, 
because she takes the subordinate part; but still, it 
miirht do, if they were to ezclMAge parts after- 
wards. 

Afr. D. But supposing they do not. Suppose 
the manager wishes to brinn^ out Norma, and (x»th 
wish to sin'r the leading part, both being entitled 
to it, but Signora Beniamma refuses to sing second 
to the other, why should not Signora Ancrustina 
feci sufliciently magnnnimou.s to sing second? She 
does not thereby belittle herself. She does not 
thereby acknowledsre Inferiority, and even though 
she di^. she does not prove it It is an old saying, 
"that a poor man cannot afford to dress shabbily, 
but to a man of wealth it makes no difference." Just 
so with sin{;ers. A true artist can afford to occupy 
any position. If he cannot stand such a test, he fs 
no artist. 

Pupil. But genuine artists do net in just this sel- 
fish manner, do they not ? 

Mr. D. Indeed yes ! more is the pity. But how 
much more beautiful the whole profession would be, 
if less selfishness, less egotism, more genuine appm- 
ciation for ea -h other, were shown ! 1 do not like 
these people who are always sayinir, "You should 
hesr me sirg Miat p-rt; It would be worth your 
while" — ot " I'hat man can t p'ay ; just you hear me 
do it — /*// -h 'W you" — or "1 cin sing a "better high 
A than an} b 'dy else in town." Bgo, ejo, ego. It 
does sound b dly, does it not? Put, after all, I 
think that sn h people are <o l>e pitied too ; for hav- 
ing bee 1 flattered to an imlimit4»d extent to their 
faces, they have come to regard themselves aa per- 
fect exan pies. When you receive smooth flattery 
to your face, take it for in*:l what it is worth, and 
no mo»*o. Do not be led to think that yon are a 
finished artist, simply brcin e somebody tells you 
so. Distrust flatterers* If your singing does not 
please, do not b'ame yonr audien'*«», but yourself. 
Depend upon it, if your audience do not like yonr 
singing, it is because you have not magnetized 
them. I'o not call them stupid, but rather study tr 
find the fault, and then overcome it. Perhaps your 
selection did not please, or you sang coldly, or your 
accompaniment was not good, or something or other 
was wrong. Find it out^ and try again. Learn to 
criticize but never to flatter yourself. And to close 
as I began, always try to recognize the beauty of 
being second. 

XVI. 

Pupil. What is the best thing to use before sing- 
ing to render the voice clear. 

Mr. D. Tse nothing at all. Natnre has provl- 
vided a means of lubrication which is all-snfiScient. 
Th«» use of troches, ale, porter, wine, beef-tea, water, 
or in fart anything, I believe to be bad, not only as 
being useless, but as establishing bad habits. A 
di8tinguished«Bost(m teacher always used to advise 
his pupils to eat a piece of dry cracker or crust of 
bread before s^insnue:, and experience will convince 
any one that it is the best thing to do ; but I am in- 
clined to believe that nothing at all is better still. 
To be sure it may seem to you that the throat must 
become drj- at times, but I think you will find that 
it is only a matter of habit. If you accustom your- 
self todrinkinic ale with your dinner, you will feel 
that you must have it, yet I doubt if it be essential 
to the comfort of all. If you are accustomed to 
walking two or three miles a day, I think you 
would feel the need of the exercise if confined to the 
house for a few days. Of course this has been said 
hundreds of times; I have no idea of saying anything 
new and original when I say that habit makes us 
slaves. We get accustomed* to thinking in certain 
directions, and woe betide the daring man who shall 
endeavor to turn our thoughts into other channels. 
We do not want to take the trouble to change our 
way of thinking or doing. "These wretched radi- 
cals a^e a nuisance. W^hy can't they let as alone ? 
The wo -Id has gone on well enough without their 
crotchets, and probably will a while longer. Why 
not be content to let well enough alone ?" Well, 
there is a beautiful chance to preach a sermon Just 
here, but I forbear. The strong probabilities are 
that I should say what has been already said by 
others, in better fashion than I conld put it, but the 
point I wish to arrive at is just this ; — we are croa- 
tures of habit and accustomed to move in ruts. 
When any question comes up, a little out of our or- 
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dinary life, we do not. stop to rrapon on it, but go 
to somebody who has eatabliahcd a certain way or 
thinking, and accept what is told us, as being the 
veritable truth without doubt; vet different advisers 
^ive totally differing advice. For instance--sevcr- 
al years ago, having to sing in concerts. I said to n 
baritone singer of some reputation, "What shall 1 
use before singing T "A little wine, either claret 
or Rhine,** waa his reply. Sometime after, I asked 
a Prima Donna. "Porter" was her advice. Again I 
tried with a "distii^guishcd baritone.** "Gargle 
your throat with tannin.** Afterwards I sought ad- 
vice of a basso of note, who used beef-tea. And so 
It went, sometimes one thing, and sometimes anoth- 
er, each individual being convinced of the correct- 
ness of his or her own position, "for they had tried 
it.** Finally I received the advice regnrdln^ the 
"crust of bread or piece of dry cracker,** which 1 
thought best of all ; but as 1 could not always have 
either with me, and as I have been quite as likely to 
be required to sing without notice as with, I gradu- 
ally found even that unnecessary , and then came the 
establishing in my mind of the idea which one would 
almost think must have been forgotten by mankind, 
that the good Father has prepared for every iieed 
of ours. This vocal machinery is self-lubricating. 
But if you accustom the throat to other things, you 
will be just as much a slave to the habit ot using 
them, as any toper is to the habit of taking hi» 
noon-dram. 

jPupil. How about smoking T Is that injurious 
to the voice ? 

Mr. D. That is a auestion which I always dread. 
I shall be sure to shoex somebody, and every singer 
who may differ from my opinion will shrug^ his 
shoulders and look wise. 1 am couvinced that it is 
not a question which I can answer for vou. or you 
for me. Generally, if you ask a physician the same 
question, he will 6e governed by the fact of being 6 
smoker or non-smoker. Just so with leacheis. 
Those who do not smoke think it altogether injuri- 
ous, while those who do, see' no harm in it. Kow 
my own opinion is that one may smoke in modera- 
tion, without injur J-, but that carried to excess, it is 
injurious. Now there is a genuine Bunsby opinicm- 
for you. It means simply this. Some people may 
smoke without injury to the vocal or^nns, while 
others cannot. Man}' of the finest singers havt- 
been inveterate smokers, the Italians especii Uy, and 
I have even known a tenor to smoke ciTfarcttes per 
sistently behind the scenes and commence the 
prison-song in "Trovatore** while the smoke wrs 
curling about his head. Understand me, I do n<»t 
believe the voice to be benefited by smoking, but 
simply, that some may smoke with impunity, whih 
others cannot. Each must judge for himself, 
though I will suggest that if yon are in any doubt 
about it, your safe plan will be to let it alond. You 
certainly cannot injure your voice by not smoking. 
Still, some are fond of practically testing theories. 

PapU. What do you think about being so very 
careful of the voice as some are ? I have known 
singers who were careful to speak in iust such a 
tone, and eat at just such a time to save their voice;:. 

Mr, D. I think about them just as I do about 
the habit of "coddling" children. Treat them like 
babies and the}' will always be babies. Let them 
have freedom, and they will not suffer. When 1 
hear people talk about "saving their voices,*' I fei] 
sorry for them. They could do much better, aid 
be far more comfortable if they were less cjirefi.l. 
I do not believe that (rod ever gave a htunan being 
a glorious voice simply to make money with it. 1 
believe it to be the positive duty of all singers, to 
make this world just as bright as they can to others. 
Therefore, when in company, and aslced to sing, 1 
hold that they should not refuse, on the ground of 
saving the voice. The voice shoidd be able to stand 
all the wear that it would receive at Huch times 
But I have a good deal to say on this subject which 
we will leave for the present. I do not believe in 
being imprudent, but 1 do not believe in over-care- 
fulness. 



Banders ''Belahazzar." 

Those who look with apprehension upon whnt is 
called the "progress** of music in our day may find 
some comfort in the avidity with which ancient mas- 
terpieces are hunted up and once more brought out 
to the light. The advanced school of musical faith 
and practice is, in truth, but one development 
among several of the restless spirit which perva les 
that particular domain of modern thought. It has 
ita correlative and its corrective in the revived at- 
tention paid to the great works of the past — -an atten- 
tion which seems, year by year, to increase both ita 



no force and the area of its operations. How com- 
pletely Bach has been resuscitated of late there is 
need to tell : while, as regards Bach's great con- 
temporary, Ilandcl, an obvious disposition exists 
not only to know more about him where he is al- 
ready known, but to make his music familiar where 
hitherto it has not penetrated. Readers of foreign 
musical news mns*. latterly, have been struck with 
this fact ; and it behoves England, the Ilandelian 
country par eirtUfnrt^ to see that in comprehensive 
acquaintance with the master*s works it keeps the 
place BO long held by right of passionate regard for 
ins genius. Of late years not much has been done 
to extend a knowledge of Handel among us ; the 
vocietics upon which this task naturally devolves 
contenting themselves with the regular presentation 
of a few of his greate.st works. Happily there arose 
the "Orstorio Concerts" — now merged with the Al- 
bert Hall Society — and Jephffia was revived amid 
lively marks of public satisfaction. To the same 
energy and artistic xeal we are now indebted for 
the awaking of BeUhazzar from a sleep of twenty five 
years — ^that time having elapsed since it was pro- 
duced by the Sacred Harmonic Societ}*, under the 
direction of the late Mr. Surman, who, whatever his 
faults as a conductor, was not one of the "rest and 
h*^. thankful" school. Handel's tenth oratorio may 
lac'; the siiblimity of the 3/r«taA, the grandeur of 
Ixriel in Egypl^ and the patriotic enthusiasm of 
Juda» Mficcah ^i* ; b\it, even apart from the fact 
that nothing inspired by genius should die. it de- 
serves revival, because it contains some of the mas- 
tei**s noblest efforts — "thunderbolts** like those which 
exiorted the admiration of Beethoven for the great- 
e^i of musical Vulcans. . Doubtless, the work has 
drawbacks, and it is equally beyond question that 
tlie«e will keep BeJ»hazzar out of the highest class of 
!)ublic favorites; but the drawbacks are not so 
mu*"!* Hnndel's fsnlt as the fault of the libretto, 
f'harles Jennens, Esq.. of Gopsall Hall, may have 
been a great personasre in his day — none but a great 
personage would ride from Bloomsbury to Fleet 
Street in a carriage and four simply to correct 
"nrnofs" — ^but he was a bad poet, and a worse dram- 
atist. His bail poetry appeared in the "II Modera- 
to,** which he associated with the "L'Allegro" and 
"II Pensieroso** of Milton : and his worse dramatism 
i4 «<hown in the book of BeUhaxtar. As an oratorio 
libretto, nothing could be less happy than this. It 
opens with some trite moralizing by Nitocris, Bcl- 
shazzar*s Queen, who is made an eminently relig- 
ous person, and a decided "bore." Next, a certain 
Gobrias is introdnced, bearing a deadly grudge 
against Belshazzar for some reason which enters not 
at a'l into the plot. Cyrus is made a conscious in- 
strument in the hands of the Jewish God, about 
whom he knew nothing, or, knowing, cared nothing; 
and, alone among the characters introduced, Daniel 
stands out as something like a truthful as well as 
heroic figure. The action is even more absurd than, 
on the whole, sre the dranuUis pttraorue. In proof 
of thin only one example need be cited. At the 
crisis of the story, whe Daniel has interpreted the 
writing on the wall to the terrified monarch, and 
the situation is one of almost agonizing interest. 
Mr. Ji'nnens puts up Nitocris with a maternal lec- 
ture, which ends the scene ! True, we get another 
glimpse of Belshazzar after the entry of Babylon by 
Cyrus ; but then he is flourishing his sword, and 
crying. "Cyrus, come on !" like a drunken Mac- 
beth. Handel, familiar as he was with bad books, 
must huve supjjressed a good deal of "noble rage" 
when setting this. True, he wrote his thanks to 
Jennens for what he called "a very fine and sublime 
oratorio ;" but Handel was a needy imjireaario, and 
Jcnnen-) a "[>erson of quality" and a patron of ge- 
nius. The master did not give much time to the 
compos'tion c»f Bef*kazxar, though he appears to 
have retrained almost entirely from "paste and 
scissors ;** and the result is an overture distinguish- 
ed by one of Handel's clearest and most spirited 
fugues, a number of airs and solo pieces, none of 
which can claim high rank, save a masterpiece of 
florid composition, entitled "The leafy honors of the 
field," and a succession of choruses that are alone 
warrait for the occasional performance of the 
whole. It is upon these choruses that the claims of 
Behhazzar chiefly rest, and no claims could have a 
better foundation. Ever}' great quality in Handel's 
choral writing is here exemplified. "We have the 
picturesque in the defiant taunt of the Babylonians, 
"Behold, by Persia's hero made;** the profoundly 
religious iu the comments of the captive Jews upon 
what happens around them ; and the bacchanal in 
the wine-inspired utterances of Belehazzar's Court ; 
while the dramatic element pervading all reaches 
the highest conceivable climax in the expression of 



horror and dismay which follow the appearance of 
the supernatural writing. As examples of contra- 
puntal skill, some of the chornsos have few supe- 
riors in the works of their author, but nothing is 
sacrificed to mere scholaHticism. Handel, better 
than any man before or since, knew how to make 
science the handmaid of imagination ; and here.while 
science is splendidly conspicuouH, imagination reigns 
supreme. In the scene of Belshazzar*s banquet Han- 
del put forth all his strength as a matter of course. 
Doing so, he rose to the demands ot a tremendous 
situation.thoufirh encumbered by Mr. Jcnnens's muse, 
and showed himself what none will dispute hi.s right 
to be called — a prince among dramatic composers. 
The musical world is much indebted to Mr. Barn- 
by and the Albert Hall Choral Society for produc- 
ing BeUhazzar on Wednesday week, and for doing 
so in a manner that invested the occa.sion with spec- 
ial importance. Mr. Barnby did not follow a recent 
example of the Sacred Harmonic Socii ty, and ab- 
stain fnim "cuts** but — though freely and wisely 
using the knife — ho presented the work according 
to Handel's "score," the only supplement being an 
organ part, written with much t«ste by Mr. G. A. 
Macfarren. The effect was strictly Handelian. and, 
if somewhat colorless to those familiar with the 
vivid hues of modern orchestration, it had an inter- 
est, antiquarian and other, more than suflUcient to 
justify the experiment. Most of the choruses were 
given in a manner extremely creditable to the con- 
ductor and his subordinates, Ix^aring in mind thn 
novelty of the work ; and the solos, though marred 
to some extent by the nccident of indisposition, chal- 
lenged a good deal of applause. Mnie. Lemmens- 
Sherrington's delivery of the florid air alnive re- 
ferred to was a ma8tcr))iece of vocal skill. The 
music requires extraordinary facility and consum- 
mate judgment — qualities which Blme. Lemmens 
added to the effect of her pure soprano tones in 
achieving a remarkable succuis. Cyrus had an ex- 
cellent representative in Mme. Patey, all his solos, 
but especially his recitatives, being given with rare 
dignity of style and artistic power. Mr. Cummings, 
for whom indulgence was asked, on account of 
hoarseness, sang the music of Belshazzar with spirit 
and unfailing good taste ; and Mr. ^Patey must be 
warmly commended for taking the place of Mr. 
Lewis Thomas, whom illiiess compelled to letire, 
and for singing the important mubic of Daniel with 
much acceptance. Mr. Thurley Beale represented 
Gobrias in a manner as efllicient as unobtrusive. It 
is hardly necessary to add that Mr. Barnby con- 
ducted well, (>r that Dr. Stainer was a capital or- 
ganist. — Lond. Mm. World, May 17. 



A Life of Bach. 

[From the London Globe.] 

Sir Julius Benedict, who has written a short pre- 
face to Miss Kay-Shuttleworth's volume, makes a 
comparison between the fortunes of the great con- 
temporaries. Bach and Handel — between the imme- 
diate renown of the latter and the life-Ion^ obscurity 
of the former, both leading to an equal crown of 
glory at the end of a hundred and fifty years. The 
comparison is obvious, but suggestive. To impugn 
the greatness of Handel would be flagrantly absurd, 
even in the face of the fact that by far the greater 
number of his works, mont of which were elaborate- 
ly adapted to the taste of his true patron, the public 
of his own time, are now practically ignored. But 
in the whole history of music the name of John Se- 
bastian Bach stands in one grand respect above 
every other name. Its owner was not only the pa- 
triarch of modern music in its very highest form, 
but was the very type and model of the true musi- 
cian, past, present, and to come. Those who lis- 
tene<l to the Matthieus PaMion Mvfsic, bo triumphant- 
ly rendered a few weeks ago in it.s proper season, 
and thought of its history, must have indulged in 
many reflections on the revenges of time. That 
immortal work was once heard in public during its 
com]>oser's life, on Good Friday, 1729, and was then 
utterly forgotten till Mendelssohn once more gave 
it to the world at the end of exactly a hundred 
years. After nearly half a century more it is de- 
voutly listened to by thouaands of novelty -hating 
Englishmen, who, a few years ago, only thought 
vaguely of Bach as a manufacturer of fugues and 
other scientific abominations in popular ears. It 
may be urged that musical appreciation and knowl- 
edge have improved. That only ahowa how far the 
composer stood in advance of his own time, if it 
has taken the world a century and a half to over- 
take one of his footsteps. 

The abridgment of bia biography, made from the* 
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works of Ilerr Bitter, is in form and style rather a 
collection of dry bones, but it is not the less useful 
for merely bringing the dates and facts of an un- 
eyeutful life as closrly together as possible. The 
history of Bach is the chronology of his work, and 
little more. But the most meagre sketch, if made 
as simply and faithfully a^ this, cannot fail to give a 
noble picture of the grand old master who knew no 
life bat patient art, who never toiled for fame or 
gain, to whom neglect was nothing and success wel- 
come only so far as it was due. The musical tem- 
perament is generally regarded as essentially pas- 
sionate ; the man who had it most perfectly was 
sublimely calm and self-contained. As is well- 
known, music waa in Bach's very blood ; he was of 
a whole race, or rather caste, of musicians drawing 
its family tendencies from Veit Bach, the Prehburg 
baker, who used to take his flute with him to the 
mill and play while his corn was being ground. 
One of his sons and six of his grandsons became mu- 
sicians, and their descendants for many generations 
filled the organ-lofts of Germany to such an extent 
that in one place an organist was always called a 
"Bach," whether he really bore that name or no. 
John Sebastian had not a cousin or near ancestor 
who was not a musician. Curiously enough, the 
same story is told of him that is related of Handel 
— that his earliest studies were made by stealth. 
The church organists of those days were a jealous 
generation, and John Sebastian's brother, who 
brought him up, seems to have wished to keep to 
himself the inner mysteries of the craft, a course 
never imitated b}* his great pupil, who was ever as 
ready to teach as he waa eager to learn. It was the 
result of copying music secretly by moonlij^ht that 
in later life cost him the use of^ his eyes. There is 
no doubt that without some amount of royal and 
princely favor, his employers, the Lutheran church 
authorities, would have let him starve. Not even 
music-loving LeiprAg ever understood its brighteit 
ornament, and his post there was eagerly filled up 
in anticipation of his death, so that the Thomas 
Church might look forward to have a "singing mas- 
ter** instead of a composer. Not a stone was placed 
over his grave, nor was any notice of his loss taken 
by any Leipzig newspaper. Frederick the Gi e it, 
however, a discriminating, though not generous, art 
patron, had treated him with barren honor, and hal 
g^ven him such prestige, as lay in the exclamation, 
"Only one Bach— only one Bach T when made by a 
king. But the honor, though empty, was sound. 
There waa only one Bach, and there is only one 
Bach still. 

Miss Kay-Shuttle worth's book is full of facts, and 
therefore of interest, and gives a full and useful cat- 
alogue of all the master's works by way of appen- 
dix. It is not a book of criticism, but it amply 
prorea, if any proof were needed, the true artistic 
greatness of the "one Bach** who lived more than a 
century before his age. 

London. 

Dk. Haxs vox Buxlow made his first appearance 
in London in the early part of May, giving piano 
Recitals of much the same character with those by 
Rubinstein in New York and Boston, and like him 
also playing all from memory. His first pro- 
gramme was as follows : 

L. V. Beethoven. 

Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3, in B flat. 
J. S. Bach. 

Prelude et Fugae, ponr rOrgue, in B minor. 
Transeription pour Piano de Liazt. 
L. V. Beethoven. 

Sonata, Op. 110, in A flat. 
K. Bchnmann. 
Un Carnaval a Vienne, 5 morceaux de Fantasle, op.26 
Allegro. Komance. Scherzino. Intermeno. Finale. 
F. Chopin. 

a N ottnmo, Op. 37, No. 3, In Q. 
b Impromptu, Op. 38, in F sharp, 
c Tarantella, Op. 43. 
d Valae, Op. 42. 
F. Liszt. 

Yenezla e Napoli, Canzone e Saltarello. 

The Mutual Standard (iihy 10) saj^s: 

It iSyWhen we come to the reading* of the diffor- 
ent pieces of the programme that the critical faculty 
is called into pl&y. Dr Biilow moat certainly is not 
open to the charge of conventionality ; the only 
qaestion is whether he does not err on the other 
side. In the playing of the two sonatas of Beetho- 
ren, for instance, the readings were in many points 
quite diflferent to our generally received ideas, and 



we are compelled to add that, looking at these 
works as a whole, there seemed to be a sketchiness 
of conception in their treatment, notwithstanding 
the exquisite finish bestowed on particular phrases. 
But, on the other hand, this unconventional and in- 
dependent treatment of the works to be iuter]jreted 
gave great interest and new effect to such composi- 
tions as thofle of Schumann's and Chopin's aoove 
specified. The playing of these numbers waa truly 
astonishing, nor nave we ever heard a finer render- 
ing of Chopin's music. The impression created by 
the Nocturne in G, Op. 87, with the clear and del- 
icate rendering of the passages of thirds and sixths, 
will long remain uneffaced in the memory of those 
who heard it. The performance, too, of Bach's 
Prelude and Fugue was a triumph of art which pro- 
duced a very marked impression on the audience. 
The interest felt in this celebrated pianist was evi- 
denced by the very large gathering of musieal 
celebrities which we noticed in the hall. Without 
doubt a great star has appeared amongst us, but 
whether some other stars of known names will pale 
before it, is still a matter of doubt. 

Of the second Recital the OreJustra (16th) re- 
ports: 

The fame of Germany's greatest pianist drew an 
immense audience, and St. James's Hall was filled 
to its utmost overflow. The programme consisted 
of the grand pedal Prelude and Fugue for the organ 
in A minor, (the first of the six grand set) ; Brahms' 
variations on an air by Handel ; Beethoven's Sona- 
ta, Op. 81, "Les Adieux, L' Absence, et lo Retour;" 
the Cat's Fugue by Scarlatti, Toccata by Rheim- 
berger. Minuet and Gigue by Mozart, Gavotte by 
Gotthard, and Berceuse, Scherzo, Nocturne, and 
Finale, by Chopin. 

Every appearance of Dr. Biilow raises him in the 
estimation of all artists and the general public. He 
is never the same. Although impulsive, permitting 
himself ujeat liberty, he is clearly bound by strict 
law. However new the mode of presentation, it is 
in perfect harmony with the thought and form of 
the original. Idea, of course, predominates over 
form ; and Dr. Biilow, by the macpc of a present and 
presiding impression, by the peculiar imprint of an 
apparently sudden enthusiasm, conceals all the rou- 
tine of the art-mechanism and superadds the stress 
of creative genius. The marvellous versatility, the 
headlong impetuosity, the varied hue in the color- 
ing give to each movement under the hands of Dr« 
Biilow the impression of composition just fresh from 
the mint. Still each composer receives special jus- 
tice, and luxuriance of mere play is kept within 
limits. 

Dr. Biilow does not play Beethoven by the square. 
He is sufficiently heterodox to think that certain 
tone pictures of Beethoven are correlative with cer- 
tain types of feeling, and these types are flung out 
with fiery freshness and surpassing glow from the 
furnace of his imagination. He does not attempt to 
recreate musical structure, but he lets his hearers 
into the real secri'ts of Beethoven's power — the va- 
riety of his rhythms. and the true expression of their 
poetical character. Biilow has no mannerism, for 
Beethoven had none. He renders the thoughts in 
their true vital strength and their perfect lyrical 
flow. 

The "Cat's fugue" was told off with great dis- 
tinctness : puss M'alked through her chromatic pas- 
sa<;e with a sonorous appeal and straightforward 
courage. People like to connect the imagination 
with matters of fact. There is great display of re- 
sources in this little gem, and Dr. Biilow refined 
and exalted the wit of a cunning contriver in coun- 
terpoint. 

International Kxiiibition. — Mr. Joseph Barnby, 
to whose public exertions in various ways our musical 
amateurs are already so much indebted, is now try- 
ing an experiment which we cannot but think will 
bring good fruits. We do not here refer to the ora- 
torio performances, given by the Albert Hall Choral 
Society, under his able direction, but to the con- 
certs, now of daily occurrence, at which for the first 
time is allotted a real and substantial place to music 
in the International Exhibition, where other arts 
have hitherto obtained conspicuous recognition. 
PaintinT, sculpture and architecture possess an ad- 
vantage of which music cannot boast. Masterpieces 
in any of these arts may be seen and judged, day 
after day, without the intervention of a medium ; 
whereas music absolutely requires a medium, in the 
shape of a performer or a body of performers, to 
give audible utterance to the thoughts of the com- 
poser. A printed score of a symphony, quartet, or 
overture is of little avail, inasmuch as, however 



ready at hand, there is hardly one person ont of a 
thousand who can read it. Mr. Barnby's idea, 
therefore, of making music as accessible to those 
who attend the Exhibition as other arts is worthy of 
all commendation. Day after day he provides a 
concert of vocal and instrumental music, of about 
an hour and a half in duration, the programme con- 
sisting exclusively of selections from the works of 
acknowledged masters, ancient and modern. He 
has an orchestra of some 60 or 60 strong, with Mr. 
Deichmann at the head of the violins, and Mr. Pet- 
tit at the head of the violoncellos, conducted, it is 
scarcely requisite to add, by Mr. Barnby himself. 
An orchestral symphony, or concerto, two over- 
tures, and some vocal pieces are to be heard on every 
occasion. A fair idea of the character of the per- 
formances may be gathered from the works already 
presented. Among other things there have been 
three of Beethoven's symphonies, in C, C minor and 
F (No. 8); Haydn's Symphony in G (The Surprite); 
Schumann's in E flat ; Dr. Ferdinand Hiller's in £ 
minor ( 7*he Sfiring) ; and Mendelssohn's Scotch and 
Reformation Symphonies. Among the overtures 
we have had the Zauber/oU and Clemetua di TUo of 
Mozart; Wagner's Fliegmde HoMnder ; Mehul's 
Chasse du Jeune Henri ; Julius Rietz's LtieUpiel ; 
Weber's Oberon ; M. Gounod's Medecin Malgriliti ; 
Rossini's Ouillaume Tell; Beethoven's Egmont; and 
the Overture composed by the late Auber expressly 
for the Exhibition of 1862. The miscellaneous 

Kieces have included the "Dance of Reapers," from 
[r. Arthur Sullivan's music to the Tempent ; Men- 
delssohn's Cornelius March; a ballet piece from 
Schubert's Roeamundc ; Signor Arditi's pot-pourri 
from the Loliengrin of Wagner ; M. Gounod's SoUcl- 
rello and Procejsional March from the Heine de 
ScAa ; Handel's Organ Concerto in G minor (organ- 
ist, Mr. Best); and a choice series of vocal pieces 
contributed by Misses Katherine Poyntz, Dones, 
D'Almaine, and Walton, Mile. Gips, Mr. Tharley 
Beale, Ac. 

The educational value of the concerts is consider- 
ably enhanced by the interesting and instructive 
notes to each programme from the pen of Mr. Jo- 
seph Bennett. Mr. Barnby's last oratorio concert 
for the season was given on Wednesday evening 
week, when Handel's too-long neglected Belthaztar 
was performed. — limes, May 8. 

Tm JcBiLKK SiNGXRs, — ^thc samo real colored 
minstrels frem the Southern States who have excit- 
ed so much interest here — are now in England. The 
Orchestra Bays : 

The music, while somewhat recalling the Grego- 
rian construction is altc^ether apart — wild, piquant, 
tender and pathetic. Sung with great sweetness by 
unaccompanied voices, the tunes have in them some- 
thing exceedingly touching and attractive. They 
are infinitely more fervent, more replete with true 
feeling, despite their undeniable grolesqueness, than 
the manufactured song^ breathed by the lamp- 
blacked gentlemen who profess to interpret n^^ 
sentiment and negro comedy. There is nothing of 
the "Lovely Lily Lee," or "Down beneath the wav- 
ing willow" order — the nearest approach to the 
conventional negro melodies of the drawing-room 
being Miss Jennie Jackson's singing of "The old 
folks at home." But this song is a genuine impor- 
tation, and not of London manufacture. It belongs 
to the time before a nigger race grew up and was 
educated and lived and died within easy access of 
Regent-street and Piccadilly. 

The Jubilee Singers are likely to prove a g^eat 
success. They have secured the Earl of Shaflea- 
bury, and Lord Shaftesbury is likely to secure the 
fashionable religious world which flocks up to Exe- 
ter Hall in May. 

Philharmonic Sociftt. — The following was the 
programme of the fourth concert given at St. 
James's Hall, on Monday, May 12: 

SjnnphonyinC Mozart. 

Cavatina, "Nobil Signor'* (Oil Ugonotti).. Meyerbeer. 

Mile. Justine Macvitz. 
Concerto, [MS.1 for violin O. A. Macf arren. 

[First time of performance].— Violin, Herr Straus. 

Cavatina, '*Caro nome** [Risoletto] Verdi. 

Andante and Rondo from Concerto for Flute, 

Op. G9 .- Molique. 

Overture, "Anacreon** Cberubmi. 

Symphony, in C minor Beethoven. 

Duetto, "Dolce Gonforto" [n Otnrament^ 

Mercadante. 
Overture, "Le Nozze di Figaro" Moaart. 

New PuiLHARMoino. — Dr. Wylde has already 

fiven two concerts and two "rehearsals.'' At the 
rst he produced Beethoven's Eighth Symphony, 
and a aelection from Handel's LAUe^ ed il 
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Pentierow. At the second, on Wednesday, the 7th, 
Mozart's early opera, Idomeneo, was revived, after an 
interval of two years; that is to say, select parts 
thereof called from each of the three acts. Encoret 
were secured for the air of Ilia, "8e il padre perdei, 
the March in F, and the beautiful chorus, in £, 
"Placido k il mar." Dr. Hans Von Billow played 
Hen8elt*s Concerto in F minor, also a Fugue of 
Mendelssohn's, and a Fantasia of Mozart's. 



Lhpzio. — We have before ns the very remarka- 
ble programme of a Concert given in the Gewand- 
hans on Sunday, May 11, in aid of the ''honorary 
fond'* (Ehrenfonda) for Robert Franz. This con- 
cert was arranged by the directors of the Gewand- 
hans concerts, the Pauliner-Verein, and Riedel's 
Society. The artists who contributed their services 
were Prof. Joseph Joachim, the great violinist, and 
his wife, the admirable contralto singer ; Frau Ju- 
lienne Flinsch and Frl. Klara Heinemeyer ; Robert 
Wiedemann, the tenor, E. Gura, baritone, <fcc, ; and 
Kapellmeister Relnecke, who played all the piano 
accompaniments. The selections (with the excep- 
tion of two Violin pieces and a Handel duet) were 
wholly from the works of Franz, as follows : 

1. Kyrie, for mixed voices. 

2. Three Tenor Songs : 

a. Genesnng. Op. 6. No. 12. 

b. Widmung. " 14. " 1. 

c. "Wenn der Friihling auf die Berge steig^." 

Op. 42. No. 6, 
8. J. S. Bach : Sonata in B minor, for piano and 

yiolin. 
4. Three Contralto song^ (Mme. Amalia Joachim) : 
a, "Weil auf mir." Op. 9. No. 8. 
h. Die Verlassene. " 40. " 6. 
e, "Mein Schatz ist aaf der Wanderschalt" 
Op. 40. No. 1. 
6. Three Songs for mixed choir. Op. 24, Nos. 
8. 4, 6. 

6. Hebrew Melody, for 'Cello and Piano. 

7. Four Soprano Songs (Frau Flinsch) t 

a. Die Lotosblume. Op. 26. No. 1. 
6. Auf dem Meere. ** 86. " 1. 
€, Im MaL Op. 22. No. 6. 

d. Rastlose Liebe (OSthe). Op. 88. No. 6. 

8. J. S. Bach. Andante, Sarabande. and Bour- 

r^e, for Violin alone. (Joachim.) 

9. G. F. Handxl : Duet for Soprano and Alto 

from "Giulio Cesare." 

10. Three four-part songs for male voices, by the 

University choir (the "Paulus"). Op. 82, 
Nos. 4, 8, 6. 

11. Four Baritone Songs (Herr Gura): 

a. Herbstsorge. Op. 4. No. 10. 
*. "NundieSchattendunkeln." Op. 10. No. 7. 
«. "Zwei welke Rosen." Op. 18. No. 1. 
d. Gewitternacht. Op. 8. No. 6. 

The hall, we understand, was crowded, and the 
utmost enthusiasm manifested to the end of the ex- 
ceptionally long performance. Such a thing could 
not hare occurred in Leipzig, if in any German 
city, even a year or two ago. But now his country- 
men hare finaUy awakened to the fact that they 
possess a true creative genius of the purest order in 
Robert Franz. Now that he is growing old and 
flick and deaf, his songs are beginning to be heard 
in all the concert rooms, — though here in Boston 
we have hod them for these twenty years I 

The Operas at the Leipzig Stodt-theatre in the 
lost half of April were : Gluck's Ipkigenia auf Tau- 
rU ; Wagner's Lohettgrin and Flugender Hollander ; 
Beethoven's Fidelio ; Webei^s FreytchiUz, and Lort- 
zing^B- Undiru, 

Aiz-la-Chapellx. The fiftieth Lower Rhine Fes- 
tival was to begin on the 1st of June. Programme 
for the first day : Overture by Beethoven, Op. 115 ; 



prologue on occasion of the fiftietli Festival ; Han- 
del's "Messiah." Second Day (June 2); Davidde 
Penitaite, a Cantata, by Mozart ; Credo from Hum- 
mel's Mass in Eminur; Ninth Symphony, Beetho- 
ven. — Third day : Vocal solos ; Festival Overture, 
by Rietz ; "Midsummer Night's Dream" Overture, 
Mendelssohn ; Schumann's Piano Concerto ; Violin 
Concerto by Spohr; Chorus from Haydn's Creation, 
The directors were Jnlius Rietz, of Dresden, and 
Herr Breunung of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

MnxrcH. — ^The concerts given this spring by the 
Academy of Music have been unusually good. The 
conductor CapellmeUter, Levi, has taken the ut- 
most pains with his orchestra, which is becoming 
under his supervision, a model of perfection, as far 
as enMemble goes. Since Lachner resigned the post 
•f director of these concerts, it has been held by 
several clever musicians, even for a short time by 
Billow himself, but as they have not devoted their 
whole time, — or the greater part of it — to the 
discharge of the duties assigned, the general eficiency 
of the orchestra gradually deelined, until public 
opinion became scandalized at the second-rate style 
of performance given. Attention was also called to 
the importance of the functions of the conductor by 
one of Wagner's pamphlets containing a chapter on 
orchestras and conductors, and it was found necessa 
ry to place a man of energy and high repute in 
musical circles at the head of aftairs. The first 
concert given under Herr Levi's leadership took 
place in the commencement of March, and Beetho- 
ven's "Eroica" was selected for the debut— if we 
may so term it — of the reconstituted orchestra, 
which was kept well in hand by the conductor, who 
did not allow the finer passages in the music to be 
lost by any weak execution. Brahms's cantata "Ri- 
naldo," furnished a §eena for Herr Vogel to render 
with his usual facility and taste. Several songs 
composed by Franz were also given by the same 
vocalist, who was accompanied by Levi himself. It 
is now becoming quite the fashion for the conductor 
to accompany, since Buelow never considers it be- 
neath his dignity to undertake that task at any of 
the concerts of which he is the conductor. This is 
a most wholesome innovation, for what becomes of 
the singers' talent if the accompaniment be faulty. 
The programme was carefully and successfully gone 
through and subsequent performances have only 
served to increase the reputation of Levi's ability as 
a conductor and the general excellence of his sub- 
ordinates. The royal choir gave a well-attended 
concert last month, at which works of Lotti, Pales- 
trina, Handel, Bach, Mozart, Eccard and Gesius 
were performed with the proverbial efiiciency and 
care which the royal choir always display. — Corr, 
Lottd. Mus. Standard. 

WxiicAR. — A musical novelty in the shape of a 
Sinaepiel, or piece interspersed with songs, entitled 
Jery und Bdtely, has been produced with a decided 
success, and, according to competent judges, will 
make the round of the theatres of Germany. The 
book is Gothe ; the music by Mme. Ingeborg von 
Bronsart. 
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The Frani Fond Concert 

The friends here of the great song composer, 
— and such are all those who love his songs, — 
grateful for the exquisite enjoyment and the 
real soul's good which they have found in 
those songs for years, and sympathizing deep- 
ly with the man himself, of whose necessities 



and physical infirmities we have for some time 
heard so sad a story, were present in full num- 
bers at Mechanics' Hall, on Saturday evening, 
the last of May. Nearly 800 tickets at $5.00 
had been privately dis])OBed of, and indeed 
taken up with zeal ; and the net result was the 
addition of over $1200 to the fund (the ^'Hon- 
or Fund," the Germans call it), which is to 
make the long neglected man of genius and 
pure devotee of Art comfortable for the remain- 
der of his life, so far as that may be to one 
robbed of the power of listening to his own or 
any music, and, what is even worse, compelled 
(let us hope only for the present) to suspend his 
noble labors. But, besides the concert, at least 
two thousand dollars more have been sub- 
scribed here in large sums by half a dozen in- 
dividuals ; so that Boston's contribution forms 
a goodly part of the whole fund to be raised. 
Nor were the friends of Franz unmindful of 
the fellow citizen and artist to whom Boston 
chiefly owes this honor. They came together 
also grateful to Mr. Otto Dresel, who first 
gave the impulse to the Franz eultus here now 
more than twenty years ago, and through 
whose wise and quickening influence these 
songs have been published in this town by hun- 
dreds, and sung in parlors and in concert 
rooms with increasing frequency and interest ; 
so that it is matter of history that here in lit- 
tle Boston Franz has been a household name for 
many years before this tardy recognition, now 
so hearty and complete, in his own Germany, 
not without echoes too from England, France 
and even Italy. Mr. Dresel has always been 
the trusted friend and, through his teaching 
and his rare tact in playing the accompani- 
ments, the best interpreter of Franz. Through 
him a very substantial benefit concert, — ^the 
first, probably, which Franz ever received, — 
was given here six years ago. That was a 
memorable occasion ; and now again, through 
his zeal and exhaustive labor, has this last and 
still more memorable tribute been arranged and 
carried through successfully in every point of 
view. 

If this little concert had don^ nothing else 
but introduce to Boston music lovers that ever 
fresh and admirable work of Handel, ^*Z' AlU- 
gro id il P^ntttfroso," — which has so long waited 
for Franz's completion of the accompaniment 
from the bare sketch in the score, which Han- 
del wrote not for posterity, but simply for his 
own convenience, — it would have more than 
justified the labor and the money spent upon it. 
Imagine a Handel taking these two wonderful 
poems of Milton, dovetailing them together, 
so as to offset each point of the one against 
each point of the other, and putting all his ge- 
nius into the musical illustration of such 
themes I How he has done it may be partly 
gathered from the descriptive analysis which we 
have translated from Crysander's very valuable 
book on Handel (still awaiting completion) ; 
but the genial music must be heard, when well 
performed, to be appreciated. And so it was 
performed, though on a reduced scale as to 
orchestra and chorus, but with all the elements 
well chosen and well trained together (consid- 
ering the short time), on this occasion. 

For the choruses, not long nor numerous, a com- 
pany of about fifty mixed voices, mostly amateurs 
and persons of refinement, hod been formed, making 
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A very musical ensemble as to power and quality of 
tone, and all entering heartily into the spirit of the 
taak. Fop accompaniment Mr. Dre«el presided at tl»e 
piano, with the Franz arrangement before him, Mr. 
Leon'iiard assistinsf, while the Beethoven Quintette 
Club furnished the string quartet, with the occa- 
sional aid of Mr. Gov ring's flute. Most of these 
choruses come in sympathetically after an Aria, 
whose motives they take up and reaffirm with fresh 
force and expansion. The first, the laughing cho- 
rus, beginning "Haste thee, nymph,'* taking up the 
burthen of L' Allegro's tenor song, was happy al- 
most in the rendering as it is in the conception. In 
the same way the airy, graceful minuet, with none 
the less of the poetry of the dance in it because it is 
in the minor : "Come and trip it as you go,** also 
responded to the challenge of the tenor, and it went 
lightly and "trippingly on the tongue.'* 

The Pensieroso chorus has nothing to offset 
against all this except a single page of serene and 
lovely harmony : "Join with thee calm Peace and 
Quiet, spare Fast," dec. An enchanting chorus is 
that which is awakened by the Air: "Or let the 
merry bells ring round," the chorus beginning with 
the second motive : "And young and old come forth 
to play." It is all full of echoing and mingling 
sounds of merriment, — ^the bells of London streets, 
the "jocund rebecks," and the dance ; — and then the 
wonderful beauty of the slower closing passage, in 
the minor, where they "creep to bed, by whisper- 
ing winds soon lulled to sleep !" the way in which 
parties of the voices take up and repeat these words, 
softly and musically, with the drooping, lulling 
sweetness of the accompaniment, and the dreamy 
organ-like cadence of the closing harmonies, forms 
one of the most exquisite effects of which musical 
art is capable. The whole piece with its contrasts, 
all so natural, yet handled with consummate skill, 
is as poetic and imaginative in Handel's music as it 
was in Milton's mind ; in fact it is one of those cases 
where music can express so much more than words. 
The next chorus (still on the Allegro side) is led in 
by a few measures of bass solo : "Populous cities," 
Ac. ; it brings most palpably around you "the busy, 
busy hum of men/' in the humming little figure 
which is taken up in canon by one voice part after 
another ; followed by statelier measures at the men- 
tion of "throngs of knights," and due musical obei- 
sance before "store of ladies" who award the prize. 
The closing chorus of L'Allcgro: "Mirth, with thee 
we mean to live," was omitted ; and it was only fair 
considering that II Pensieroso has had scarcely 
any choral word at all until we come now to the 
beautiful, rich, tranquil fugued chorus which closes 
the second part : "These pleasures, Melancholy, 
give." Here it closed the whole performance, for 
it would have been sheer anti-climax to have given 
the third part, *'H Moderate,** which the absurd 
Jennens induced Handel to compose in praise of 
mere indifference, or mediocrity, as if Milton's two 
contrasted moods required such reconciliation in a 
negative third term ! Yet there too Handel squan- 
dered some most admirable music. But was there 
any need of any musical conclusion more complete 
than is afforded by this vocal fugue ? In this you 
find repose; it puts a full and happy period to the 
conflict, showing the greater sweetness of a serious, 
thoughtful, calm, religious life. 

So much for the choruses ; but by far the greater 
portion of the work consists of Recitative and Airs 
for solo voices. Here, owing to the uncertain 
health of Mrs. Moulton, who was to have divided 
the soprano solos with Miss Clara Doria, a double 
duty fell upon the latter lady, which sho discharged 
to the entire satisfaction of all- present. In the 
bright, fresh, florid melodies of the Allegro, and in 
the lofty, serious strains of Pensieroso, she was in 



voice and style and all points of expression, true to 
all the phases of the poem and the music. After 
the opening recitative or challenge of each party, 
the first Aria of each (both for Soprano) 
wore omitted. In a large and noble style she gave 
the singing recitative: "Forget thyself to marble," 
and the beautiful Andante into which it leads, 
about "calm peace and quiet," and the Muses 
"round about Jove's alUr." Allegro sings of the 
Lark and morning, whereupon Pensiei-oso brings on 
the Nightingale and moonlight, fit themes for music 
both. And both of these elaborate and brilliant so- 
prano airs she sang with liquid purity of tone and 
the most finished, tasteful execution. The lark-like 
prelude and accompaniment to the former (Presto), 
for violin obligato, was very nicely played by Mr. 
Allkn, and the florid flute part to the Nightingale 
was finely trilled and warbled upon Mr. G firing's 
fiute ; but a flute is not a nightingale, and it was not 
until Miss Doria's voice took up the same liquid 
runs and phrases, rendering them with even more 
exquisite certainty and ease, that the tones seemed 
to have a soul in them, and those who have known 
the bird "most musical most melancholy," could say 
there she is ! 

It were too much to speak of all. Passing a few 
pieces we come to one of the noblest and most strik- 
ingly original of all the arias, that in which II Pen- 
sieroso conjures up the song of Orpheus, which, 
"warbled to the string, drew iron tears down Pluto's 
cheek." You almost see those tears ; and the voice 
that sang them had "a tear in it ;" while the "war- 
bling," in a persistent little figure with a trill, al- 
ternated between the voice and the expressive vio- 
loncello of Wulf Fries. The Canzona: "Hide me 
from day's garish eye," with the suggestion of "some 
strange mysterious dream," where you feel an ex- 
quisite sleep-waking spell and glamour in the very 
simple, innocent accompaniment, was sung with 
such a self forgetting pure eantabile, that one could 
almost fancy it was all a dream. 

The Tenor solos were sung by Mr. Geo. L. Os- 
good, who was well at home in this music, having 
taken part in it in Germany. He seemed to have 
regained the full power and freshness of his voice 
since his long concert tour with Thomas. The 
strikingly dramatic opening recitative he rendered 
with great power; and in the difficult laughing 
Aria he was quite successful, as well as in the fol- 
lowing Minuet. Equally so in the calm, meditative 
strain : "Oft on a plat of rising ground," where the 
deep boom of the curfew, "swinging slow with sul- 
len roar," against the dreamy flowing piantMimo of 
the violins, is so impressive. The pastoral Sicilia o 
strain was very beautifully sung. He put a deal of 
life into the pompous opening "I'll to the well-trod 
stage anon," and was very happy in the execution 
of the warbling allusion to Shakspeare's "wood- 
notes wild." 

The only Bass song, besides the introduction to 
the Chorus : "Populous cities," is the ringing hunt- 
ing strain, beginning: "Mirth, admit me of thy 
crow," which was effectively sang by Mr. Schlksih- 

OKR. 

The omissions, actually necessary to keep the con- 
cert within bounds, were all judicious, consisting of 
the few numbers which could, musically, be well 
dispensed with, though the continuity of the poem 
suffered somewhat. All seemed surprised and 
heartily delighted with this fine, fresh, imaginative 
work of Handel which had been so long kept in 
reserve for them. We trust this taste of it will 
secure its performance on a fuller scale, with or- 
chestra, next season; it would make a good feature 
in one of the Symphony Concerts. 

A short second part, short and sweet, consisted 
of a few Songs and Part-Songs for mixed voices, all 
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by Franz. The songs, all admirably sung by Miss 
Doria, were well contrasted : namely, the wild and 
passionate "Gewitternacht," with the melting pathos 
of ita relenting final mood; the tender "Wandl' ich 
in dem Wald des Abends" (op. 39) ; "O not in May 
alone" (op. 22) ; "Hast forgot the violet bank" (op. 
16); and the Swiss song from Goethe (op. 83): 
"Uf m Bergli bin i g'siisse," a quaint, arch melody 
with a wild mountain strawberry flavor, which was 
given to a charm. The two part-songs, placed be- 
fore and after the songs, are of the best things ever 
written in their kind, and were happy in the ren- 
dering. 
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Nbw York, June 7. — The great master of the 
piano, who has given such an impulse to art in our 
land within the past eight months, has left us with 
the expressed determination not to return ; but he 
has scattered, far and wide among ns, germs of 
thought which will spring up and bring forth good 
fruit further in the future than we can look. 

His last achievement in this country was one 
which has never been approached in our musical 
record, and it would be incredible had not Rubin- 
stein taught ns already the full meaning of the 
maxim "Nil admirari." 

At the seven pianoforte recitals at Steinway Hall, 
with which he terminated his engagement in Amer- 
ica, he performed from memory more than one 
hundred pieces, embracing almost every style and 
school of any prominence, from the time of Johann 
Sebastian Bach to the present day. 

And, not only this, but he gave to every piece, in 
a great measure, its own true expression and color- 
ing, — enough at least to satisfy ordinary mortals, if 
not the professor who passed twenty years in con- 
scientious study of Beethoven's twelfth Sonata. 

The first of these unique recitals took place on 
Monday afternoon. May 12, and was devoted 
entirely to the old masters of harmony. The pi- 
anist began with three preludes and fugues from 
the "Well-tempered Clavichord," of J, S. Bach, fol- 
lowed by a Gigue and the "Chromatic Fantasia" by 
the same composer. Philip Emanuel Bach was rep- 
resented by a gracefiil Rondo ; and Handel by the 
"Harmonious Blacksmith" and an air and variations 
in D minor. Then came an Andante and Variations 
by Haydn, and Scarlatti's "Cat's fugue" (suggested 
to the composer by the notes struck by a cat 
which jumped upon the keys of his Harpsichord, 
and not, as many people appear to suppose, in 
imitation of the feline vocalism which soothes our 
drowsy senses at the midnight hour.) The artist 
also pla3'^ed a "Sonata" by the same composer ; but 
why it should be called a Sonata, when it consists of 
one movement only, is more than I can imagine. 
The selections from Mozart which closed the con- 
cert, were as follows: 

Fantaiiia, C minor. Gigrne Gmajor. Rondo, A minor. 
Alia Tnscii, from Sonata, A major. 

The second recital, Wednesday, May 14, was de- 
voted entirely to Beethoven, and comprised the fol- 
lowing selections : 

Sonata, (Moonlight), G sharp minor, opus 27. 

Beethoven. 
Sonata, D minor, opus 31 ** 

C major. Opus 63 

(Appnnslonnta), F minor, Opus. 57. 

E major. Opus 100 

C minor, Opus 111 

Rubinstein's rendering of the C-sharp minor So- 
nata* reminded me of the doscription given by Ber- 
lioz of a performance of the same piece by Liszi. 

"The notes are quickened and retarded until the 
quiet sadness is troubled by their passionate ut- 
terance, and the thunder rolls through cloudless 
skies darkened only by the absence of the sun." But 
I doubt if Liszt could more perfectly interpret the 
wonderful Adagio of this piece than did Rubin- 
stein, and the same may be said of the entire 
programme. 
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The other recitftls were as follows : 

Third liecUeU, Friday Afiernooti, May 16. 

Fantolsle, C m» jor Schubert, 

Minuet from the FanUisie in G major " 

Moments Masicales, C major, A flat major, 

F minor " 

Sonata. A flatmajor Weber. 

Momento Capriccioso " 

Invitation a la Valae " 

Polacca, E major " 

Bongs wittaont Words Mendelssohn. 

Schurzo Capriccio " 

SeUerxo Kantaisie " 

Variations Serieuses " 

Fourth Recital, Sahtrday Afternoon^ May 17. 

Etudes Symphoniquee, in the form of Variation*. 

Schumann. 

Kreisleriana " 

Fantaisie Pieces: Warum, AbemU, Tranmes- 

wlrren " 

Romance, D Ynlnor " 

B rd as a Prophe^ Forest Scenes " 

Studies for the Pedal Piano, A minor, A flat 

major, B minor " 

Carueval, Scenes Hlgnonnes " 

Fifth RtdUd, Monday Afternoon^ May 19. 

Fantaisie, F minor Chopin. 

Preludes, E minor, A major, B minor, D flat 

major, D minor " 

Mazurkas, F sharp minor, E flat major " 

Valses, E flatmajor, A minor, A minor, A 

flat major, C sharp, D flat " 

Polonaises, A major, C sharp, A flat major. " 

Ifoctumes, B minor, F sharp major, G minor, 
A flat major, B major, F minor, D flat mor 

jor, C minor *' 

Impromptu. A flat major ** 

Berceuse, Taiantelle, Scherzo " 

Ballades, G minor, F major, A flat major. . " 

Etudes, A flatmajor, F mmor, C minor, C 
sharp minor, E flat, C minor, A flat major, 

£ major, A minor " 

Marche Funebre, Sonata, B minor " 

Sixth Recital, Tuesday Afternoon, May 20. 

Nocturnes, E flat major. A major, B flatmajor. Fie1(L 
Oraf^, Berceuse, FontaUie, Si oiseau j'etai^^Henselt. 

Etude. A minor Thallierg. 

Fantaisie, Don Juan. Mozart " 

Fantaisie, Don Juan. Mozart Liszt. 

Moroen-StKndchen, Auf dem Wasser. Schubert. " 
Krl Kinfc. Valse, Soirees de Vienne. *• " 

LeMoine, Meyerbeer " 

Soirees Musicales, Gondola, R^^tta, Serenade, 

LaDanza. Rossini ** 

Stabat Mater, Cujus animam. Rossini « 

Fmtaisie, Lucia. Donizetti ** 

Valse Impromptu, Aflat major ** 

Rbapsodie Hongroise, D flat major ** 

Seventh Recital, Thurtday Evening, May 22. 

Prelude and Fugue, A flat major Rubinstein, 

Preludes, E major, B minor " 

Theme and Variations " 

Melodies, F major, minor " 

National Dances, Waltz, Mazourka *< 

Barcarolles, F minor, G major, A minor. . *' 
Romances, F major, A flat major, Tarantelle. " 

Valse, Polonaise de la Fantasle, Le Bal.. " 
Suite, Sarabande, Passe Pled, Courrante, 

Gavotte " 

Serenade Russe ,. ... " 

Caprice Russe, de 1' Album de Peterhof . . . " 

New Melo<iie, Impromptu " 

Nocturne, G flat major, Schei zo " 

Miniatures. Serenade— Pres du ruisseau.. " 

Etudes, F minor, F major, C major " 

Nocturne. A flat m^i jor *< 

Variations on Yankee Doodle *< 

.The house was well filled at all the concerts, and 
at the close of the last recital much enthusiasm was 
manifeste , and the great artist was recalled repeat- 
edly. To tell the truth, however, his long aeries 
of Variations on Yankee Doodle (!) sounded like 
elabo ate sarcasm. Let us hope that they were not 

so intended. a. a. g. 

  • 

Our Orchestral. 

The query is frequently made why an orchestra 
as capable as that under the control of Theodore 
Thomas cannot be kept togetlier in Boston. The 
reasons are many and the objections nearly insur- 
mountable. To begin with, Mr. Thomas keeps his 
band together throu<;h the summer in nightly con- 
certs at the Central Park Gardens, snd through the 
remainder of the year in concert trips over the 
country. It is doubtful, if, ithout these means, 
the organization could be kept unbroken. So long 
as addle-headed legislatures pass absurd sumptuary 
laws, entertainments on the plan of those given at 
the Central Park Gardens will hardly be possible in 
Boston. Any one who has attended those concerts 
knows that not only is the audience mcde up of the 
best people in the city, but that, despite the eating 
and beer-drinking going on, there is never any dis- 
turbance or nnseemly conduct. 

Another point, and an important one, is 'the com- 
parative scarcity of competent musicians here. The 



musicians* union of New York nnmbcra Bomo fifteen 
hundred members, about a hnlf of whom an* capable 
ofplayiufi: symphoniea and other works i.f n hijjli 
order. Be«idcB the.«»e there arc man\' superior mu- 
sicians not bclonsrinc^ to the union ; not more than 
half of the Philharmonic societ^^'s orchestra are 
members of the union. Of courne it will be seen 
that Mr. Thomas has a Inrcre force from which to 
draw. In fact, changes in his orchestra an* frequent, 
and are rendered necessary by his determination to 
bring together the best bodv of instrumental play- 
ers that can possibly be made up ; but, like the 
boy's jackknite of the logic-book, which remains 
intact though furnished with new handle and blade, 
Thomas's orchestra is practically always the same 
organization. The musicians' union of Boston does 
not number more than three hundred, of which a 
small proportion only is available for concerts of 
the highest grades of music. At each of the Han- 
del and Haydn Festivals it has been found ndces- 
sary to send to New York and Philadelphia for re- 
cruits ; and there are certain instruments for which 
no good players can be found here — the harp, for 
instance. 

Furthermore. Mr. Thomas's followers beinjr stead- 
ily employed by him, do not have to eke out their 
income by the drudgery of teaching, or other means, 
and can, therefore, give more time to study and 
practice of the works of the master^, .lad this em- 
ployment and snbmi^ion to the will of one man is 
the real'secret of the perfection of the performances 
by this deservedly popular band. The case, here, 
is sadly different ; Herr Dreiselkoff is the regular 
first triangle in the symphony orchestras ; he is 
the head of the percussive family in the Rhenish 
brass-band ; plays the organ at Saint Marguerite's 
where his daughter sins^s a whispering alto — apo/o 
alto as a facetious friend calls it ; instructs an aecor- 
deon class in the Universal Calisthenium of Melody; 
two nights a week, in the summer, may be found at 
his brother's lager-beer saloon, thumping out Blue 
Danubes and New Viennas ; two nights a week, in 
the winter, "calls'* at dancing-parties ; and devotes 
his spare hours to reading proof for his son, who is 
a music engraver, or writing music, "for the trade.** 
of all sorts, from adaptations of symphonies for the 
piano to sickly ballads of childhood (the words by 
infant minds), or comic songs of inexpressible 
dreariness. "Jobs," too, often present themselves 
in the shape of calls for "substitutes" in the theatri- 
cal orchestras. And he must be a lazy fellow, in- 
deed, if he cannot find time to earn two-dnllar fees 
by tuning piano-fortes for his private pupils on that 
persecuted instrument. And, if with all these irons 
m the fire, he can find time to heat another by wri- 
ting musical criticisms and correspondence lor Ro- 
laruTa Musical Oazette, he may possibly manage to 
earn as much as the humblest member of Mr. 
Thomas's orchestra. It is useless to talk of disci- 
pline in a band constituted of such material, or of 
musicians who are obliged to thus vary their call- 
ing in order to earn a d<-cent livelihood. 

There is little exngireration in the above picture. 
Every member of the Harvard orchestra has other 
duties and other means of support. Many of them 
are members of theatrical orchestras, none of which 
go through a season without changes. It cannot 
then be expected that an orchestra gathered t<^eth- 
er for a symphony concert will do justice either to 
itself or to the music ; the causes already cited will 
have their due influence ; added to these is the im- 
possibility of enforcing thorough discipline among 
{>layers, who, in other organizations recognize as 
eaders some half-dozen other gentlemen besides 
the one who undertakes to guide them through the 
mazes of symphony and classic overture. One lit- 
tle instance may sufl^ce to show the lack of the im- 
f>licit obedience on the part of our players. At the 
ost Harvard concert Schubert's greatest symphony 
was performed ; there occnrs in the work a Unceaio 
passage for the violins, which should be played, as 
taught in some schools, with a "bounced bow," 
while others say the arm should be moved. Now, 
if the conductor had ordered one method to be 
used, that should have been enough, the conductor 
being held responsible on the question of either 
taste or propriety ; as the larger part "bounced" 
their bows, it may be presumed that such an order 
had been given. But there was no remedy to apply 
in the case of the recalcitrant fiddlers ; the poverty 
of the means at command here prevented the dis- 
charge of the disobedient members. There are 
many excellent musicians in New York who have 
expressed their preference for this city; and would 
readily c me here, could they be assured of unin- 
terrupted employment as orchestral players. — Sun- 
day Courier, 



Spctial notices. 

DESCniPTIVE LIST OF THE 
P«l»ll«h«»«i toy Oliver DlCa«a dk Cm, 



Vooalt with Piano Aooompanimeat. 

Domenica. Sacred i'ieces by L. H. Southard, 
No. 1. Have mercy. Solo, Duet, Trio 

Chorus. 4. Ftof. 60 

Graceful, beauti^l, correct and Imprefsive. 

Will he come. (For Contralto). 8. D to a. 

Sullivan, 85 

fair Dove ! O fond Dove ! For Guitar by 

Ilayden. 3. I) minor to d. OaUy, 80 

A soni; Is no sooner a decidM tuceest than it is 
arranged for various voices and instruments. Hie 
above are two yery convenient arrangements of 
favorite songs. 

Song of the Trit4m. 8. Ehioh. MoUoy. 80 

" CUnkety dink, the Triton. 
The high b may be lowered an octave. A hieaitf 
kind of salt-sea song. 

Guinevere. 4. C to e. Sullivan. 40 

** There was snow In the moonlight gleaming. 

Pure white in th« cloister grey.*' 
Of high character and deep expression. Prop- 
erly sung should be an effective song for the par- 
lor or concert room. 

Bright angels are waiting for me. 8. 6 to g. 

Stirman. 80 
" Tired feet are nearing the heavenly ahore.** 
A heantifnl baUad. 

Remember or forsret. 8. D to o. Aidf. 80 

" Sight of rose and sons of bird 
Were fraught with wild regret.*' 

If Wishes were Horses. 8. G to e. Rosen, 80 

" I'd fly to the uttermost parts of the earth 

To help the weak and right the wrong." 
A good humored poem by Chas Mackay, with 
goodmusic. 

Clasped to her Breast her Baby lay. (Litho- 
graph Title). 8. Aft to e. Pratt 40 
One of the sweet mournful memories of the At> 
lantic wreck, of which a view is given on the 
title. The picture and music are well worth pur- 
chasing and retaining, 

Instrvmentalt 

Rideau Hall Polka. 8. D. De Anffdis. 85 

Dedicated to Countess Dufferin, wife of the 
Governor General of the New Dominion. A 
graceful and sprightly Polka. 

March of the Boston School Regiment. 2. F. 

Fren^ 80 
What wotdd the much-whipped Boston boy of 
80 years since have thought of the prophecv. that 
all the big boys in Boston would play soloier In 
school ! Ana wear uniforms ! And carry real 
fcuns ! And form a regiment ? Well, that is so ; 
and here is a famous march, really played by a 
band for the bojrs to march by. Now the Boston 
boys are not selflsh. Any boys in the world may 
step to it, too, for all they care. 

Spitfire. Polka Brillante. 4. G. Echmeier, 40 
What a name fur a Polka 1 But It is a tkerr 
thing, be sure of that, and no one can hear ft 
without being thoroughly waked up and wanned, 
and a "clapping" at the end of its peiformance 
will usually ensue. 

Three Pieces bv A. Jungmann, ea, 8ft 

1. Longing for Home. 8. £A. 

8. >:ifin Dance. 8. C. 

It is probable that Jungmann cannot possibly 
write anything but the most delicate, sweet, 
tasteful music. A t any rate he always does write 
it. Of the above the "Thonging for Home'* Is not 
at all like "Heimweh," although the titles are 
similar. Music sweet and flowing. The Elfin 
Dance is neat, staccato, piquant:— In short Ellln- 
like. 

Fallen Leaves. 12 Short Pieces. Osborne, ea, 2ft 
Twiligiit. 8. Aft. The Gondola. 8. Aft. 
The Reapers. 8. G. The Weeping Willow. 

8. C-sharp minor. 
Four pieces of a set that will evidently be a fa- 
vorite with amateurs, teacher* and scholar. The 
music although pretty, is easy, is of a hieh char- 
acter, full of good taste, full of musical thought, 
and well arranged for practice. It is also not 
tedious, as the pieces are short. 
Twilight Bells. [Abend Glocken]. Reverie Re- 
ligeuse. 4. Bft. Dam. 40 

Mailed "Andante religioso,'* and Is a "Hymn 
without wjrda" of more Uian average merit. 
Coco. Polka Maxurka. 8. £b. MignauU. 80 

Very graceful mazurka. 
Overture to Midsummer Night's Dream. 8 hdsi 

Schmidt, 2.50 
Admirable. 

Abbbkvtations.— Degrees of diiBculty are marked 

1 to 7. The Jfcfyis mariced with a capital letter: as C, B 
flat. See. A small Roman letter maws the highest note, 
if on the staff, an italic letter the highest note, if above 
the staff. 
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The OpaL 

(From tho German of T. N. HsnnMCH*!.) 

Know*8t thon that wondrous ston«, so pare, so fair, 
Woven of morniiiji^s most resplendent hues, — 
The glorious Opal — worthy to compare 
With te irs that mi^^t an angel's eyes suffuse ? 
Before the Diamond's fire it may grow pale, 
Tet blends all colors in its rainbow light ; 
Softening their glare as with a dewy veil — 
The m\ stlc veil of some serene spring night. 
Like Spirits watchiag in more sacred hours. 
It greets thee gently with its loving e3'e ; 
Like magic harps in some sequestereJ bowers. 
Touched by the winds, as they go sweeping by. 
As though, from eldest time, some secret lay 
Within its bosom — looks the stone at thee ; 
Oh seek not, to resolve It, far away. 
For close at hand may its solution be. 

Hast thou e'er seen how in the youthful heart 
First breathes and stirs love's fearful, wondrous 

power ? 
How deep the hidden joy it can impart ? 
How keen the sorrow that may be its dower ? 
Host thou beheld the maiden round her fold, 
With timid hand, decorum's chaste attire. 
The while her radiant cheeks full surelv told 
How burned within youth's sacred, hidden fire ? 
The eyes declaring what the lips concealed — 
A sun-beam breaking through the tearful dew — 
Thus shalt thou find the mystery revealed. 
And learn what means the Opal's wondrous hue. 

w. B. 



The ''Theodora" of HandeL 

BT O. A. MaCFARBEN. 

The riddle of public Buccess never appeared 
more insoluble than in the case of HandePs 
Oratorio of * Theodora." The merit of the 
work is great, even when referred to that high- 
est standard — the other works of the composer; 
and in comparison with the productions of oth- 
er artists, it stands very high indeed, if not 
pre-eminent. Yet it was unacknowledged 
when it was first brought out ; it was rarely 
given during the author^s life, and, from being 
unperformed for more than a century, it has 
passed into almost entire forgetfulness, its very 
name being only preserved in lists of Handel's 
compositions, and itself being only represented 
in general knowledge by the airs '*Ani;els, 
ever bright and fair," and **Lord, to Thee, 
each night and day," and the choruses *'He 
saw the lovely youth, " and ** Venus, laughing 
from the skies." The first of these is in the 
repertory of every soprano singer, public and 
pnvate ; the next is less, but not much lehs 
known ; the two last were not unfrequently 
heard at the Ancient Concerts, and **He saw 
the lovely youth," was given with good effect 
at the Handel Festival, in 1868, at the Crystal 
Palace ; but still the popularity of these ex* 
cerpts has not as yet induced inquiry into the 
character and quality of the work whence they 
are drawn. One would think— for the thought 
would be dear to all who honored genius, and 
felt that lasting esteem was its just tribute — 
that the authorship of any one work of art 
which held universal reverence, should secure 
an interest as universal in whatever might is- 
sue from the same source, and that to have 
written the * ^Messiah" ought to certify the im- 



mediate success and enduring popularity of 
every thing to which the same hand gave form, 
the same spirit gave life. One would think 
this, but that the delightful image is shattered 
by the inexorable facts cast at it by history, 
and one is compelled to own that the greatest 
artistic worth, and even the dull world's ad- 
mission of this, give no indemnity from the 
disregard of kindred excellence wrought by 
the same power. The moral is a sad one, but 
it has too many illustmtions to admit of dis- 
pute, and the long oblivion in which * Theo- 
dora" has lain, is one of the most striking. 

This oratorio was the last work but one that 
Handel produced, it havinsf been followed, 
after nearly two years, by **.Tephtha," and pre- 
ceded in the year before its composition by 
**8olomon," and **Su8annah." According to 
his custom, the author dated the beginning and 
the end of the MS., and these records show 
that he entered upon his task on the 28th of 
June, and completed it on the 81st of Julv, 
1749 ; this being the middle of his sixty fifth 
year. As in other instances with him. the 
amazingly brief period of labor followed a long 
period of inactivitv, and it was succeeded by 
one yet longer. It is curious to note that Han- 
deKs habit was to rest from composition for a 
period of from eisrht to ten months during 
which no traces are to l)e found of his havinsr 
written anything, not the smallest trifles, and 
then to set himself to work, and within the 
averasre term of a month or two, to write as 
many oratorios, which, from the evidence of 
the manuscripts, may be believed to have been 
truly extemporized upon the paper, or in other 
words, called into existence without any pre- 
consideration. The dates of the works just 
named exemplify this habit, which gives as 
great cause f'>r admiration of th^ m^st*»r's pro- 
digious rapidity as for wonder at his long reti- 
cence. 

* Theodora" was first performed at Covent 
Garden Theatre, on Fridav, March 16, 1750. 
It was repeated on the 21st, and again on the 
23rd, but not afterwards until Msrch 5th. 
1755. 8ubf»equcntly to its republication, at 
the close of 1860, for the German Handel So- 
ciety, it was performed at Cologne, under the 
direction of Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, with a Ger- 
man version of the text, when it excited 
much interest. It was privately given in the 
original language, at the residence of an ama- 
teur lady. Miss Frith, in Wimpole Street Lon- 
don, May 2, 1865, when it was conducted by 
Sir Stcrndale Bennett. Other than on these 
occasions, the oratorio seems never to have been 
performed between Haadel's time and the 
present. 

The work, as often happens with non-suc- 
cesses, was a great favorite of its composer. It 
is related that, having been asked **If he did 
not consider the grand chorus in the 'Messiah^ 
(probably the *Halleluiah^) his best produc- 
tion," he replied that **He thought the Chorus 
*He saw the lovely youth,' far beyond it." He 
was nettled at its non-attraction, and enforced 
his invitation of a friend to its performance, by 
saying that *^the music would sound well, for 
the theatre was sure to be empty.'' In like 
manner, on being told that a city gentle- 
man intended to buy up all the boxes for the 
third representation, Handel exclaimed, **Heis 
a fool then, for the Jews will not come to it as 
they did to 'Judas Maccabieus,' because it la a 
Christian story, and the ladies will not because 
it is a virtuous one," Much as the failure 
seems to have sharpened his wits, these pleas- 
antries betoken spleen more than good humor, 
and there is too much groond to regret the ar- 



tist's mortification at the miscarriage of some 
of his brightest conceptions. 

The "Biographia Dramatica," but no other 
authority, ascribes the libretto of * Theodora" 
to Thomas Morcll, D.D., SecreUry of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, the author of "Judas 
Maccabaeus," and of Jephtha." In style it re- 
sembles those inflated works, having occasional 
strong expressions which stand out well in the 
many repetitions that occur in Handel's set- 
tings, having no distinctive personifications, 
and abounding in the metrical peculiarities 
which seem to have been the special aim of its 
time, but which in previous a^es seem always 
to have separated poets, or writers who would 
be thought so, from ballad writers, and thus to 
have estoblished a different order of literature 
for book verses from song verses. The preface 
of the first edition of the book of words (of 
which Dr. Rimbault possesses one of the ex- 
tremely rare copies) declares it to be founded 
on a tele entitled • The martyrdom of Theodo- 
ra and Didimus," by Robert Boyle, the philos- 
opher, which was written in his youth, but not 
printed until 1687, four years before his death; 
It refers the derivation of the libretto also to a 
French tragedy, the name of which, and of its 
author, however, are not given. 

The argument of the oratorio runs thus: — 
Valens, the President of Antioch, proclaims a 
feast in honor of the birthday of Diocletian, 
fixing the period of the action at somewhere 
about the year 303, when the Emperor had his 
triumph in Eo ne. Theodora, a lady descend- 
ed from King Antiochus, is a pious Christian, 
and by the President's mandate is required with 
her companions in faith to join in the sacrifice 
to Venus, refusing which act of profanation, 
she is cast into prison. Didimus, a Roman of- 
ficer, has been converted by Theodora to the 
true belief, and is her ardent lover. By con- 
nivance of his friend and superior officer, Sep- 
timius, he obteins access to her in her cell, and 
prevails on her to change dresses with him, and 
thus disguised to escape. Didimus is then 
condemned to death for this act of dereliction, 
and Theodora in turn offers herself as a victim, 
in hopes to save him ; but the two are stead- 
fast in their creed as faithful to each other, 
refuse to participate in the rites of the false 
gods of the Heathens, and are borne awty 
therefore to execution together. In Butler's 
» 'Lives of the Saints," 1756 (seven years after 
the composition of the oratorio), the narrative 
is cireumstentially related, agreeing in all 
poinU with the above, save that Alexandria, 
instead of Antioch, is assigned as the scene of 
the events, that 804 is given as their date, and 
that Eustratius Proculus (not Valens) is steted 
to have been the name of the Prefect ; more- 
over Didimus is shown to have been a stranger 
to Theodora, who was actuated by respect for 
her heroic virtue, not by personal love. The 
learned writer quotes St. Ambrose as authority 
for the incidents, but admits that this contem- 
porary refers their occurrence to Antioch. 

This story is of a more domestic or at least 

Eersonal nature than those of other oratorios 
y Handel; and it gives scope for the display 
of different artistic qualities than could be ex- 
ercised in those productions. The power of 
delineating and distinguishing individual char- 
acters, which is one of the most important 
branches of the dramatic art, was possessed m 
a very high degree by our composer —witness 
the living personification of Polynhemus as re- 
lieved against the shepherdsand shepherdesses, 
the strongly opposed expression in the demands 
of the two mothers who claim the child from 
Solomon, and the marked distinction and grad- 
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iial development of all the characters in "Jeph- 
thn." The poetical as much as dramatic pow- 
er i« hHppily brought to bear upon the vork 
uudtr consideration, wherein each of the five 
personages and the two choruses of Heathens 
and Chn&tians J\as each a cJiaracieristiu speci- 
ality that r-oparates the music from that belong- 
ing to ail tiie others. 

The "title-role of the drama is in several re- 
spects the most important, one of which is that 
more music is assigned to it than to cither of 
the others, the character of Theodora having 
six Airs, besides two Duets with Didimus, and 
one with her friend and confidant, Irene. She 
is represented as fervently devout, with implic- 
it faith in the tenets of the Christians, and in 
the God of their adoration, and with perfect 
resignation to the sufferings drawn upon her by 
her fidelity. }Ier earthly passion is not evinced 
in the course of the action, for even her volun- 
tary immolation in order to rescue Didimus is 
rather in the spirit of a martyr than of a lover, 
showing indeed that she cannot hold her life 
at the cost of his, but that she rejoices in death 
for the truth^s sake. Except the widely favor- 
ite Air, * ^Angels, ever bright and fair," whose 
simple beauty as much as its popularity ought 
to have saved the entire oratorio from its long 
obscurity, all the music of this part is in minor 
keys, Ib spite of the current' fiction that mi- 
nority of 3rds and 6ths bespeaks sadness, mel- 
ancholy is by no means the chiefly prevalent 
tone of the music, or of the person. She is 
pensive, sbc is earnest, she is firm, but she is 
totally untingcd by the black sickness that 
would give a morbid air to her self-devotion, 
and a sentimentality to her religious feeling. 
The fonn, imoveasurably tedious in our age, of 
the repetition, Da Capo, of a long Air after its 
second part, seems to have almost woni itself 
out when this oratorio was written ; for, not 
only in the Airs of Theodora but in those too 
of the other charactei-s, it is, save in a few in- 
stances, abandoned throughout the work, and 
the music gains vitality, and its intensity of 
expression is far increased by the etfective 
adoption of the conciscr design. Theodora's 
first Air, **Fond, flattering world, adieu !" 
wherein she dedicates herself to the seclusion 
of conventual life, is a particular example of 
the advantageous departure from the old for- 
malism : its powerful declamation would be- 
come cold and Hfeless, were the song to be re- 
commenced after its impressive climax, and re- 
hearsed for a second time, and its effect of 
natural impulse would degenerate into artificial 
routine. It is curious to observe in this piece 
the anticipation of a principal phrase in one of 
the Choruses in **Jepntha," set to the words, 
**Whatevcr is, is right ;" but it would be vani- 
ty to assume that either passage bore aay re- 
flective allusion, purposed or accidental, tethe 
other. ^*Angels, ever bright and fair" is too 
well known to need a comment; Theodora 
sings it when the decree is announced to her 
that she must worship the false sensual god- 
dess, and she pours forth in it her deprecation 
to the purest of beings for protection from the 
revolting doom. *'Othat I on wings could 
rise," is linked by the intervening Recitative, 
and the instrumental Interlude to the preceding 
Air, *'With darkness deep," so as to constitute 
one continuous scene out of the four separate 
pieces. The first Air pictures horror indeed at 
the impending fate and at the shame it in- 
volves, but this horror is softened by pious 
resignation ; the second Air expresses hope if 
not of deliverance from her doom, certainly of 
fortitude to bear it ; and the strain, which, in 
her trance, the victim of erroneous zeal for the 
expiring religion supposes to be music of heav- 
enly choirs revealed for her encouragement, is 
what a waking and 8enr.itivc hearer might well 
believe to be divine. This last is a nearer ap- 
proach, than is often to be found in the music 
of its period, to Mozart's l>cantiful principle of 
orchestration, which mriteriaily distinguishes 
the modern from the ancient in the tonal art ; 
the absence of all the heavy bass instruments 
f fQm (he score, and the employment of the del- 



icate, pure, innocent tone of the then rarely 
used flute upon notes of sweetest exprcss1c»n, 
give to it a sound that realizes our c()iirej>li(»n 
of what may be seraj)hic. Theodora's prayer 
for death, "The j)il;>rinrs home," is an unelab- 
orated meloily of two repeated strains ; it is 
lovely and tender to a marvel even for Handel, 
whose capabiiiiy of tenderness is proved aijain 
and again. The Duet of Tlieodora and Didi- 
mus, *'To thee, thou glorious son of worth," is 
exquiKitely persuasive ; the musical artist felt 
the situation more keenly and truthfully than 
did the literaiT, and he shows the wishes rath- 
er than the words of the lover to be so irresis- 
tible, that the doomed virgin is compelled to 
break her prison b)' their passionate behest. 
The Air, **\Vhcn sunk in anguish," when she 
has rejoined her companions, though far from 
meritless, is the least interesting portion of 
Theodora's music. Her Duet with Irene, 
* 'Whither, princess, do you fly ?" when she has 
resolved to surrender hei-self rather than let her 
lover pay with life for her freedom, represents 
gentle but invincible finnness. Lastly, the 
Duet 'Thither let our hearts," which is a con- 
sequence if not a continuation of the sweetly 
beautiful Air of Didimus, "Streams ot pleasure 
ever flowing," paints the happy and loving 
tranquility with which martyrs await the doom 
that is to. translate them out of worldly cares 
into the joys of heaven. 

The part of Irene, written for a mezzo so- 
prano, ranging upwards to F sharp and to B 
below, is quite unlike in character to that of 
the heroine, being generally cheerful and more 
animated while less intense, and resembling it 
only in its quality of beauty. In the Air re- 
viling prosperity, "Bane of virtue," there is 
plainly a reminiscence of the always prominent 
accompanying phrase in "What though I 
trace," in the oratorio of the preceding year, 
"Solomon ;" and an equal likeness to the same 
is to be found in the Air of Didimus, "Streams 
of pleasure." How strangely is a musician 
sometimes haunted by a recollection that will 
— there is, indeed, as one must think, a will in 
such things — inweave itself in his passing 
thoughts ! Lucky he, if the recollection be of 
his own idea. "As with rosy steps the morn," 
is one of the prettiest, simplest, and most win- 
ning songs of its composer. The Air "Lord, 
to Thee each night and day'' is well known to 
be lovely ; and the remarkable change of char- 
acter in the second part, "Though convulsive 
rocks the ground," admirably relieves and thus 
enhances the devotion of what precedes and 
follows. 

The music of Didimus has also a character 
entirely its own. It is impassioned always, 
once heroic, and tenderly afi^ctionate in every 
other instance. It is for a female voice rang- 
ing about a tone lower than that required for 
Irene. It is interesting to observe in the Air 
sung over the sleeping Theodora in prison, 
"Sweet rose and lily," a compromise between 
the then antiquated and now obsolete Da Capo 
form and the modem progressive plan which 
incUid/»s an allusion to the opening theme of a 
song; like signs appear in otlier places, such as 
"Rejoice greatly" in the "Messiah," of our 
composer's prospective insight of the pliability 
of design, and hence we trace in him an exam- 
ple which musicians were slow to follow, but 
by which latest times have infinitely profited. 
A coincidence, less fortunate in its prototype 
than those with "Solomon" and in its arche- 
type, than that w>ih "Jephtha" which have 
been cited, is very evident between the charm- 
ing Air "Sweet rose and lily," and one by Gio- 
vanni Battista Bononeini (brother of that 
Marco Antonio who i& famous for having 
slighted Handel in Berlin and opposed him in 
London, and for having owned a 3Iadrigal 
which proved to be the composition of Lotti), 
"Per la gloria d'adorarvi," in the opera of 
"Griselda," the performance of which, at 
Drury Lane Theatre, the author came to Lon- 
don to direct, prior to HandcPs first visit to 
this country. Such coincidences are worth re- 
mark, if only for the consolation of lesser ar- 



tists than Ilandrl, who may have the accident 
to alight upon other men's ideas and suppose 
them to be their own, mistaking thus memory 
for creation. 

Soptimius has the most florid music in the 
oratorio. It is the xuo^X indifferent too; indif- 
f<'rent, comparatively speaking, in merit, but 
still more so in expresMon. The Roman oflieer 
is one of those steady-goinjr old belie\ers, who 
persevere in the creed of their fathers, because 
they will not be at the pains of collating its 
corruption with the purity of a new faith. He 
has no cruelty toward the Christian sect, but 
likes the ^ease of following established order, 
and gaily obeys commands, even to the execu- 
tion of believing victims, rather than sufTer the 
inconvenience of disputing them. He is will- 
ing to serve his friend, as shown in his accom- 
modating him with entrance to Theodora's dun- 
geon; but he takes no steps to save his life or 
that of the heroine for whom this friend is sclf- 
sacrificcd. It cannot be too much to advance 
that the character liere set forth is portrayed in 
the music, which is fluent, vocal, and cfTective 
a.s a medium for vocal display, but less inter- 
esting than that of the other personages. 

By the laws of— nature may not l>e said, but 
of nature as conventionally represented in art, 
basse s are either tyrannic or venerable, or ma- 
levolent, or comic. Valens belongs to the first 
of these types; he is a thorough tyrant without 
a redeeming quality, and according to custom 
if not prescription, his music is for a bass voice. 
The librettist did nothing for him thot would 
not repulse more than inspire the musician, 
who, with such words as "Racks, gibbet.s, 
swords, and fire," for the beginning of an Air, 
may indeed be wondered at and justly be ad- 
mired, for having escaped the ludicrous, and 
given a sj)irit of dignity to the fierce declama- 
tions of th^ President of Antioch. The pieces 
of this part are all brief; they are all emphatic, 
and they have the value in the general eff'ect of 
the work of contrasting the music of the oth- 
ers. 

The Heathen Choruses are quite individual. 
They have not the riotous jollity of those of the 
Babylonians in "Belshazzar," nor the rugged 
fierceness of those of the Philistines in "Sam- 
son," but they have a character of their own 
which is as distinct, and as appropricte as that 
which distinguishes the music of either of their 
pagan cognates. The citizens of the Roman 
empire are presented as pleasure-loving, but as 
finding pleasure in grace and gaiety, certainly 
not in ebriety or savage violence. The choral 
continuation of the air of Valens "Go, my 
faithful soldier," is a joyous acceptance of the 
proclamation of the festival. When the mortal 
penalty is annonnced of refusal to share in the 
rites of Venus, the people's exclamation "For 
ever thus stands fixed the doom," in simply 
melodious and rhythmical phrases, betokens no 
vengeful lust for the blood of those who refuse 
compliance with usages that have made them 
and their fathers happy, but a pleasant con- 
tent with things as they are, and an entire un- 
willingness for anything that may disturb 
their enjoyment. "Venus, laughing from the 
skies," and the preceding address to the same 
deity, "Queen of Summer," are what no one 
but Handel ever could have written, and in 
their clear and charming tunefulness, exempt 
from ever}' kind of elaboration, they prove as 
mnch the self-reliance as the poetical concep- 
tion and the hapyy invention of the great mas- 
ter. 

The Chonises of the Christians are of a total- 
ly different type. They are grave in expres- 
sion and comparatively complicate in struc- 
ture ; but though the f ugal element abounds in 
them, there is scarcely a set fugue among their 
number, and indeed there are fewer pieces in 
this form in all the oratorio than in any otli'ir; 
except "Atbaliah," by the composer, "Go, 
pious youtl}," addressed to Didimus, wh«n he 
departs in the hope to rescue Theodora; is a 
particularly favorable specimen, and tlie termi- 
nation of this with the often repealed words 
"Glory, peace and rest" — the reward that will 
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be merited by his generous act — has a charm 
that may not be described ; the voices, at their 
softest, end upon the harmony of the dominant, 
the piece being completed by the fading sound 
of tlie instruments, and the elTect is as of a 
farewell blessing upon the mission, as much of 
valor as of religious zeal, and of personal love. 
The most important choral piece, as much be- 
cause it is the longest as because it is the most 
elaboiated and the most beautiful, is that which 
ends the Second Part, *'He saw the lovely 
youth." The Christians, uncertain of the fate 
of Theodora, whose holiness they revere, and 
whose gentleness they love, pass the night in 
praying for her deliverance, addressing their 
prayers to Ilim who raised the dead and can 
protect the living. The story of the Widow 
of Nain illustrates their faith, and gives 
strength to their reliance ; and this is recount 
ed in the Chorus under consideration. The 
first movement is beautifully pathetic, having 
somewhat the manner of a funeral march — so 
much so at least as to suggest to the mind's eye 
the procession to the sepulchre, the grief of the 
mourners, their vain efforts to console the be- 
reft mother, and the Saviour's benign contem- 
plation of the sorrow He alone could heal. A 
change of tempo gives most joyous and majes- 
tic color to the words **Rise, youth, he said ;" 
and to the narrated result of the divine behest. 
The final movement, '* Lowly the matron 
bowed," tells of the widow's gratitude ; it is 
the completest fugue in the work, the form in 
which Handel loved to invest his loftiest aspi- 
rations and grandest expressions of praise, and 
it closes the eminently dramatic episode with 
dignity worthy of the theme and of the tech- 
nical excellence oif the foregoing portion of the 
Chorus. This noble piece will always be a 
foremost feature in the oratorio, and its occa- 
sional selection for separate performance is 
quite accountable on the ground of its self- 
sufficiency, the incident it describes being en- 
tirely comprehended within its limits. The 
chorus sequent upon the leading away of the 
martyrs to execution, **How strange their end, " 
is beautifully plaintive ; but that which closes 
the work, *'0 love divine," is scarcely appro- 
priate to its position. As music, it is by no 
means equal to many a piece that has gone be- 
fore it ; its effect is gloomy, which is not a 
little induced by the nature of its key of G 
minor, and not a little by the nature of its 
phraseology, and it is likely to stamp the hear- 
er with an unhappy impression of the oratorio, 
and even of their sufferings who glory to die 
for the sake of truth. It cannot but be re'- 
gretted that Dr. Morell (if it w^ere he that 
wrote the words) made not this an opportitfiity 
for exultation, showing the triumph of heaven- 
ly constancy over the passing pangs that 
earthly tyrants can infiict, and it is still more 
to be wished that Handel had taken the rule 
into his own hands, and insisted on termina- 
ting his great work with a piece of such bright- 
ness as he, more than other musicians, could 
have produced, irradiating the crown of mar- 
tyrdom. 

Anticipating a plan that has become general, 
if not unexceptional, the Overture to 'Theo- 
dora, " is in tne same key, G minor, as the 
closing Chorus. It would be futile and pedan- 
tic to lament, that the effect of tonal consisten- 
cy and consequent internal completeness, thus 
given to a large work composed of many sev- 
eral portions, prevails not in many of the mas- 
ter's finest productions. Any of them may 
well rest upon its own merits, but this has the 
satisfactory excellence of ending where it be- 
gins, of returning after wide divergence to its 
starting key, and a consequent effect of entire- 
ty that is admirable, in addition to its other 
beauties. Such is the case in operas and mass- 
es by Mozart, and reference might easily be 
made to masterpieces of other musicians, as 
proving that these men thought the plan desi- 
rable. The Overture to this oratorio is one of 
the very finest by its author. The Maestoso 
wherewith it opens, is most majestic. An in- 
cident in it of distinguishing beauty, is where 



an E flat in the bass, bearing an inversion of 
the suspended ninth of C and its resolution, is 
followed, not by the chord of D major which 
the context tempts one to expect, but by an in- 
version of that of B flat which has the full 
beauty of effect that always accompanies sur- 
prise ; and it is not unlike in character to a 
movement of similar expresHion and in the same 
key in the Overture to ' 'Ariodante, " and to an- 
other in the harpsichord Suite, also in G minor, 
both by Handel, but it suri)asses them both in 
merit. The Allegro is a far better wrought 
fugue than the kind of piece the author mostly 
placed in a corresponding position ; the sub- 
ject is answered in the second bar, and is con- 
tinued through the answer, so as to comprise 
as it were a counter-subject within itself. A 
movement in K flat ensues, of sweetly melodi- 
ous charm, bearing the inexplicable definition 
of '*Trio"— inexplicable, because the music is 
written for the entire band, and it stands not 
between a foregoing portion and the repetition 
of the same — and this is described as Larghetto 
e pitino, as if to imply that no modification of 
tone was to be made during its performance, 
an implication that Handel can scarcely have 
meant by the general definition, though he not 
rarely employed it. Lastly, there is a Cour- 
ante, which is as good of its kind as the other 
portions, and this concludes in the opening 
key the excellent Overture. — London Musiad 
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[Prom the Newport Daily News.] 

'' Grandmotlier'B Story." 

On hearing it play fd by Fravlein lAehe. 



Grandmother sat in her old arm chair ; 
The firelighrgleamed on her silvery hair, 

That flowed like silk from her snowy cap ; 
Her knitting and spectacles lay in her lap. 

The grandchildren clustered on either side, 
"Dear grandma, tell us a tale," they cried. 

And 80 grandmother began and told 
A wonderful tale of the days of old. 

Grandmother s voice was fine and thin, 
Like the far-off tone of a violin. 

But was it a tale, or was it a tune, 
I overheard the old grandam croon. 

As I stood at the window listening there 
To the tones that stole on the evening air ? 

It seemed an old story I oft had heard, 
Though 1 vainly sought to catch one word. 

T' was childhood's music I seemed to hear, 
Coming back to my spell-bound ear ; 

A tone commingling, sweet and low. 
All the dear voices of years ago; 

Of mother and sister — ^the tender refrain 
Of Mother Nature's soothing strain ; 

The music of childhood's morning air, 
The murmur of birds and bees was there. 

The musical patter on roof and pane. 
In summer nights, of the gentle rain. 

The patter of happy children's feet, 

The ring of their voices in house and street, 

All this came back to my soul with a thrill 
Of rapture that haunts my memory still ; 

A rapture no words can ever tell ; 

It steals on the heart in the plaintive swell. 

The wild, the tender human tone, 
Of the whispering violin alone. 

Newport, June 13, 1873. C. T. B. 



[From the PhUadelplila Bulletin, June 6.] 

Death of an Aged and Distingoifllied Musi- 
cian. 

Leopold Meigncn, a musician of distinction, 
whose name lias been familiar to two generations of 
Philndelphians, die ! yesterday at hi^ residence in 
South Eleventh street, after a long illness. Some 
years ago he had a stroke of paraWsis, which dis- 
abled him seriously ; it was followecl by a second, 
and then by a third which has proved fatal. He 
had reached the great age of eighty years, and this, 
with the added infirmity of illneas, had long made 
life a burden to him. 

Mr. Meignen was bom in France in the year 
1793. He received very thorough musical instruc- 
tion, and when he arrived at an age for military 
service, he had to join the army of the Empire. But 
his n^usical attainments were such that he was as- 
signed to service in a regimental band, and he was 
soon advanced to the position of band-master. He 
held this in the army that Napoleon led on the fatal 
expedition to Moscow, at which time young Meig- 
nen was only twenty -one years old. After the fall 
of the First Empire and the establishment of peace, 
Mr. Meignen's term of service having expired, he 
came to America and settled in Philadelphia. He 
made several business ventures, which were not 
successful. For a long time he was a publisher of 
music, in partnership with the late Mr. Fiot, the 
firm being Fiot <& Meignen. He wrote or assisted 
in writing a number of mdsical instruction books, 
and did an important part of the well-known church 
music book known as the "Cantus Ecclesiee." 

A good deal of Mr. Mei^en's time, at various pe- 
riods of his life, was given to composition. A 
Grand Mass of his, with orchestral and organ 
scores, was performed first at St. Mary's Church 
about twenty years ago, and it still forms part of 
the library of St. Augustine's choir, where parts of 
it are frequently performed. He also wrote the 
words and music of an oratorio called "The Deluge,** 
which was produced by the old Harmonia Society 
with considerable success. These and his other 
writing are very learned and effective, but they 
are rather too dimcult for ordinary performers, and 
hence the}" have never gained wide popularity. 

As a teacher of music, instrumental and vocal, 
Mr. Meignen was most excellent. As a musician 
and a composer be was quite equal to the best that 
have ever lived in America. His knowledge of the 
theory of harmony and of the rules of composition 
was complete, and many of our younger musicians, 
professional and amateur, have profited greatly by 
nis teachings. 

Until disabled by age and infirmity, Mr. Meignen 
was a very dclighiful companion. lie had a quick 
intelligence, a most genial nature, and a very wide 
knowledge of things outside of the sphere of musi- 
cal art He had a rich fund of anecdote and remin- 
iscence, and he often indulged his friends with his 
recollections of his early career In the army of Na- 

f)oleon, and of the later one as a musician, a pub- 
isher, a composer and a teacher in Philadelphia. 

During the active existence of the Harmonia Sa- 
cred Music Society, which had authority, under its 
charter; to confer degrees, it gave that of Doctor of 
Music to two eminent Philadelphia musicians : one 
was Leopold Meignen ; the other was the late W, 
H. W. Darley. Mr. Meignen, or Doctor Meiffnen, 
as he is entitled to be called, was married early in 
life and had several children. His wife died niany 
.years ago, and he remained a widower until about 
fifteen years ago, when he married a lady who sur- 
vives him. His funeral will take place on Satur- 
day morning, and there will be a solemn high masa 
at SU John's Church. 
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A Wagner Fnror in London. 

The Echo has the following rhapsody over the 
grand Wagner concert of May 15, and the remarka- 
ble efforts of Von Billow and Dannreuther aa con- 
ductors : 

Last night we had the spectacle of St, James*! 
Hall crammed to listen \» the music of the future 
so quickl}^ and, to us, so suddenly grown to bo the 
music of the present. But why this sudden unveil- 
ing ? Much of the music, had, indeed, been heard 
before, but it remained for this last Wagner concerl 
of the season to bring the band, and the conducting 
just to that point of excellence and intelligence at 
which the meaning of this strange and colossal mu 
sic was destined to became irf esistlbic to most mu 
sically endowed people. The concert may almost 
be called a crisis m the history of musical art ii 
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DWIGHT'S JOUKN^AL OF MUSIC. 



England. It has an Importance beyond the erent- 
Evory one present seemed to feel this. The entho. 
s'aam of the band, the extraordinary energy of the 
condactor, jVI. l>annreuther, the presence of the pi- 
anist and condactor, JUr. Hans von Bidciw, who toolc 
a very prominent i)art in the concert, and the 
closely -packed andience. comprising; many of the 
artistic and literary celebrities in London, mark 
this night as one worth a particnlar record. With 
the exception of Beethoven*s fifteen variations and 
fngne, the whole of tho programme con«>isted of 
Wagner. Never before in England was snch a ren- 
dering of the ••Tannliaiwer" overture heard. Not 
merely careful playing can produce the Wagner ef- 
fect. Under M. liannreuthers baton Wagner was 
revealed, not because he is a better or more experi- 
enced conductor than any one else in England — we 
hazard no such assertion — but because, cominjj for- 
ward as the revelator of Wagner, he has understood 
him better and made, at last, bin band undersUmd 
and play him better than any other conductor in 
England. The secret lies, not wholly in the notes, 
but in the due subordination of the labyrinthine 
parts one to the other ; the shrill accompaniment of 
the violins, attacked forte and instantly kept down 
piano, and that throughout, threw a Aood of light 
upon half the "Tannhauser*' overture, usually so 
chaotic. Secondly, Wagner requires carrying 
through with an intense passion and force, but also 
with a buoyant lightness and elasticity — otherwine 
the strain on the heare is too g eat. The skill 
with which M. Dannrcuther lifted up the whole of 
the last overpowering peroration of '•Tannhauser," 
BO that the mind and car on the stretch were nevtr 
once fagged or pained up to the close, was masterly. 
We must pass swiftly to the crowning episode ot 
the evening, when Dr. Hans von Biilow stepped 
from the piano Ut the conductor's desk, and withrtut 
a line of music before him, with a consummate 
knowledge of each note and inflection, conducted 
with a prodigious ease, certainty and abandon ^ a 
selection from the marvellous and complex music of 
"Tristan and Isolde," followed by the "Huldigung^- 
marsch.** It was announced that the whole would 
be gone through twice in consequence of insufiicient 
rehearsal, and in no other terms had the inexorable 
doctor consented to conduct. His style — his abso- 
lute and despotic, yet sympathetic, mastery over a 
band almost strange to him, his infallible memory-, 
his powerfully earnest and dramatic manner — elec- 
trified the audience. He poured himself into the 
band — he magnetized them. We felt, while listen- 
ing to this strange yet convincing and riveting mu- 
sic, as one crisis aft«r another burst upon us. like 
people assisting at some great incantation, and be- 
fore us stood the magician who could alone control 
the spirits by the power of his magic wand. And 
he did control them. Once only, when a brass in 
struraent faltered, he pulled up the whole band, an<l 
in a moment, in the silence of the astonished musi- 
cians, said: "A-flat !" The piece was instantly re- 
commenced and ended without a slip. But the 
"Huldignngsmarscir — a great military march — was 
the most effective climax of all. Here it was that 
Hans von Biilow ceased to be conductor of an or- 
chestra at all, and became a military commander — 
now hurrying on his troops, now shaking a hand 
charged with imperative vehemence, now pointinc: 
with a drawn sword to the foe, then turning half 
round in rapt excitement, alnioHt motionless, ceas- 
ing even to beat, like one watching breathlessly a 
charge of cavalry, while the thunder of artillerv 
broke to the right and left as the troops dashed 
over the plain ; then riding himself into the thick of 
battle, and. like one of Mr. Tennyson's own kniffhts 
bearing all down before him.[!!] We never assihttd at 
any such intensely emotional and dramatic display 
of music; we never heard anything so unlike the 
stage, and so terribly like the real thing. We $>haI1 
be borne out for once by Wagnerites and all others 
present last night when we say that two German 
words alone express adequately the effect pnxluceii 
**ganx ifupetidT The conductor himself was sr 
well pleased with his soldiers that, contrary to the 
printed threat, no repetititm was required. 11^ 
thanked them loudly and heartily, and joined in the 
applause. 



ally heM to be second only to Latlncbe." Sip nor Mnrl- 
ni came to the United States with the marvellous ''Sec- 
ond Havana Opeia Tionpc," in IKf 1, 'f ve it'hjI-* not 
In that troape were sin}:eis »ho ha^ e never been sur- 
passes! by any later impor:ationsy and Indeed, rarely 
even equalled anywhere. There were Sttffrnoni and 
Bosfo for soprano roles; Mme. Vletti, not remarkalle 
but good, foreoniralto;Salvl,Bett{nf, Lorini for tenor; 
Badiali for baritone, and Marini lor basso. Besides these 
were a host of lesner lights, of about the calibre used 
for Primo in these days. What days those were ! When 
again shall we bear a Fernando or Gennaro like Balvi 7 
When an Eilgardo like Bettinf, a Lucia, Amlna or Zerlina 
like Bofijo, a Norma like Steffunoni, a Charles &th, or 
Henry Ashton like Badiali, or finally an Oroveso, a Bal- 
dassare, a Silva like this '*wicard who stole a note fiom 
the tempest," as Putnam's month'y said of Marini at 
that time. Without doulit, Signor Blarinl was the great- 
est Ital an basso that ever visited us. His voice, i^nperb 
in quality, was of the most enormous power, sounding 
like a deep org-*n pipe in concerted music. As an actor 
he was admirable;— conventional perhaps, though any 
that ever witnessed his perform:ince of •Marcel" In "Les 
Huguenots" must testify to his power to electrify. He 
was a great artist, and to hear *' Puritan!** rendered by 
th« four great artiats, Bosio, Salvl, Badiali and Marini, 
was an event to be remembered. Tlie "Liberty Duet" as 
sung by Badiali and Marini was— well words fail here, 
but the audience used to go almost wild. So he has 
gone. The last of this great quartet. When shall we 
hear their peers again ? Patti, to be sure, is taking Bo- 
siti's place ; but we doubt if even she can make snch mu- 
sic for a« as Bosio did then. But the other three were 
well-nigh peerless. Pity that dingers would n«'t try to 
sing as they did! But some day we may have them re- 
produced. Dare we hope it ?— H'onetUr PuUadivm. 
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DEATH OF SIGNOR MARINL-The London 0rchf9- 
ira says, «Signor Marini. the famed Italian basso, Is no 
more. He died at Milan on the 29tb ult. He waa t>orr 
in Bergamo in 1815. He tint appeared in London In 1847 
at the Royal Italian opera. His Marcel, I'.ertram, kc.» 
were remarkable performances. His last season was at 
Dnii7 Line in 1850.'* Moore, in his Encyclopedia, says: 
"A celebrated Italian basso, now on the stage and gene:- 



The Comiiig Birmingham FeitivaL 

From the Birmingham (Engl.) Fosi of May 26, we 
get the following information : 

The general outline of the great musical event of 
the year, which, though local in celebration and 
objects, is yet in some sense of national interest, 
was detiniiively a^eed upon at ti.e meeting of the 
Birmingham Festival Committee, on Saturday. Its 
principal features have been foreshadowed ; if not 
positively speciHed, for some months past ; but now 
that the gaps are filled up, and we are enabled to 
view the scheme as a whole, we are in a better posi- 
tion to estimate the value and significance of its 
component parts. The Festival will open on Tues- 
day, the 26th of Aui^ust, with the customary per- 
formance of the "Elijah," which has occupied that 
position with, we believe, one ill-adviscd exception, 
in 1864. at every Festival since its original produc- 
tion here, under the composer's direction, in 1846. 
At the evening concert, on Tuesday, the special 
feature will be a new cantata, entitled, ••Fricfolin,'* 
by ^ignor Randegger. Wednesday morning will be 
.signalized by the production of a new oratorio, 
•The Light of the World," by Mr. Arthur Sullivan; 
and the evening concert, among other items of in- 
terest, will include a short composition by Rossini, 
new to the Eni^lish public, and a Beethoven sym- 
phony. On Thursday morning the "Meshiah" holds 
Its time-honored place — the miscellaneous attrac- 
tions of the evening ccmcert being strengthened by 
a new cantata, by 6i8:nor Schira, entitled "The 
Lord of Burleigh," and a new chorus by Rossini. 
Friday moining, according to established precedent, 
is given up to a c mposite performance of sacred 
works, comprising Spohr's cantata, "God thou art 
great;" Haydn's Third, or Imperial Mass; new 
posthumous choral works, by Rossini ; and a dou- 
ble chorus from "Israel in Egypt." The evening 
conc«?rt will also, according to approved precedent, 
be devoted to oratorio, the work selected being 
"Judas Maccabfeus." On the -whole we think the 
scheme must be acknowledsred a good and attrac 
live, if not a positively brilliant one. Considering 
the limited opportunities for new experiment allow- 
ed by the exigencies of the case, and especially the 
:il]ocation of two out of the four mornings to \hose 
indispensable classics, the "Elijah" and the "Mes- 
dah,*' it cannot be said that there is any lack of 
aovelty in the scheme. Besides the three works 
peciaily commissioned for the Festival, there will 
»e no less than four minor compositions by Rossini, 
three sacred and one secuUr, which have not vet 
.een heard by the English public. Two of these, 
.ve believe, have been performed on the Continent, 
but the other two, from among the composer's post- 
humous works, are private property, and will be 
publicly produced for the first time at the Festival 
in August next. As regards the commissioned 



works, the most iniportjint, of course, will be the or- 
atorio by Mr. Arthur Sr.Ilivan, of which gr'-at 
things are foreshadowed by the Orchestral Comnnt- 
tee. Thonfrh written specially for the forthcoming 
fcjitival, it has, we believe been a long time under 
careful and anxions consideratifm, and may le re- 
garded : s enihodyiiig the matured fruita of the jr**- 
nius (»f one of the most refined, scholarly, ai»d origi- 
nal of onr native compoeera. About two-thirds of 
the work are alreadv in the hands of the chorus, 
and the remainder is expected in the conrse of the 
next few weeks. Signor Randegger's cantata, 
"Fridolin," founded on the well-known poem ojf 
Schiller, was originally intended for last Festival; 
but, finding hinisi^lf unable to cfimplete it in time, 
the compos«»r laid tJ-e work aside, and has since, we 
believe, entirely remodelled it. Sijrnor Randegger 
is well known as a fnncitul and fluent musician, and 
the subject he hnn «eiecf ed can hardly fail to inspire 
him. Signor Schira, whoae c<»mpoiritioiiP are per- 
haps better known in Italy than in England, is, 
nevertheless, well esteemed in this country as a 
graceful and mnsieianly w-iter of part-.o gs; and 
his cantata, founded on Tennyson's "Lord of Bnr- 
leicrh," has already won golden opinions amt>ng the 
chorus engaged in its rehea* sal. The inclnsion in 
Friday's programme ot a work by Sp<»hr is an inno- 
vation which will be warmly appreciated by the 
more cultivated class of music lovers, who have long 
been remo' strating nsrain^t the virtual veto placed 
by the Festival authorities on the work*^ of the 
great violinLst author and compoaer, to whom we 
owe. amonu other works, that wonderfol oratorio 
"Die letzten Pin'.'e." The cantata selected frir the 
ensuing Birmingham Festival, and originally pro- 
poned for last Festival, is of a less ambitious b«vt 
not less beautiful order, and is moreover free from 
the rcliirions objections which apply in this coont'y 
to the musical representation of so dread a solemni- 
ty as the Last Judgment. 

The only other novel feature of the scheme call- 
ins: for notice at present is the introduction of an 
orchestral symphony at one of the evening con- 
certs. This is an experiment which has been long 
and warmly urged by the mr»re musical aection «»f 
the public, but resistel hitherto by the Festival 
m inagers, on the ground chiefly that it was tried in 
fr»rmer j'ears. and bad to be abandoned in def rence 
to the opposition of the non-musical majority of the 
Festival audiences. It is to be hoped, however, 
that the spread of musical education has bv this 
time altered the balance of parties, and that the ad- 
mirers of symphony will be sufficiently numerous at 
next Festival to vindicate the judgment of the com- 
mittee in sanctioning the change. It would cer- 
tainlv be a pity if a magnificent band like that of 
Sir Michael Costa were allowed to disperse without 
afTo'din&rthe local public an example of orchestral 
music in its hiirhest ind most perfect development. 
The gap has been in some measure filled of late 
years by the pianoforte eoucfito performances, in 
which Mme. Ambella Goddard has been associated 
with the band ; but at the be^t a pianoforte rone* Ho 
is not a symphony ; and now that Mme. Goddard's 
American tour deprives us for a time of her pres- 
ence, we think the committee have done wisely in 
trying a "change of diet.* 

With reference to the absence of M. Gounod from 
the compe ition of compi sers, it will be seen from 
Mr. Peyton's explnnation on Saturday that it has 
arisen Ifrom temporary circumstances over which 
the Committee had practically no control, and that 
it is, at the worst, a pleasure not abandoned but 
postponed. From M. Gounod we have a right to 
expect a mastendece, and if the time and conditiona 
did not adnnt of^the production of a work of impor- 
tance, we think that it was better on both sides, 
that the commi^sitm should be deferred. Touching 
the artists it would as yet be premature to speak, 
seeing that the whole of the engagements are not 
j-et concluded ; but the public will no doubt be 
satisfied to hear that all the principal vocalists es- 
sential to tho performance of oratorio music have 
been secured, and that the only remaining engage- 
menta affect what we may term the luxuries or 
dainties of vocal art. represented by snch artistes as 
Xillson, Patti. and other leading operatic stars, 
who are required to ahed lustre on the evening con- 
certs. 

•  * 



The London Times on Dr. Ham yon Bve- 

low. 

Some interesting performances, under the denom- 
ination of "Pianoforte Recitals" — a denomination in- 
vented, if we remember well, by Liszt, originator 
and master of what is called "sensational playing" 
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— have been recently given. Foremoet among 
them must be coantecl'the ''Recitals" of Dr. Hans 
V n Billow, a "sensational" player, if there ever 
was one. Although this is his first visit to England, 
the nnnic of Dr. von Biilow has long been familiar 
to this country. lie is not only a son-in-law of the 
renowned Abb^ Lisst, but one of the most enthusi- 
astic disciples of llcrr Richard Wagner, and promo- 
ter of what appear to many 8i>ber thinkers the wild- 
ly-ambitious schemes and well-nigh impossible theo- 
ries of that would-be great reformer, in all that con- 
cerns music in its alliance with the drama — operat- 
ic ronsic, in fact. Beyond this, putting aside, if we 
can, which is not over easy, Ilerr Anton Rubinstein 
(Carl Tauaig being gone from us), certainly Dr. von 
Billow is the most energetic and brilliant surviving 
representative of the Liszt school. Dr. von Bil- 
low's execution on the pianoforte is prodigious, and 
equally so his memory. He scarcely ever intro- 
duces a piece, no matter by what master, with the 
printed music before him. Since he has been 
among us he has played two grand concertos with 
orchestra] accompaniments, by Beethoven (in E flat. 
No. 6, at the Philharmonic concerts, and in G, No. 
4. at the Crystal Palace) ; the grand concerto by 
Adolphe Henselt, in E minor, at the New Philhar- 
monic, and another by Rubinstein in 6, again at the 
Old Philharmonic — one and all from memory. We 
own with deference that we feel less entirely satis- 
fied with Herr von Billow's readings of Beethoven 
than with his readings of Henselt and Rubinstein. 
Their concertos are essentially ftravura pieces, and 
in hravttra pieces Herr von Biilow unquestionably 
shows to the best advantage. In Beethoven we 
look for more reticence and less self-demonstration. 
No doubt Herr von Biilow is quite on a poetic and 
intellectual level with the two more modern compo- 
sers ; but that is by no means the case with regard 
to Beethoven. Beethoven cannot admit of any Kind 
of liberties being taken with his great works : and 
how great are the concertos we have mentioned 
need hardly be said. When Beethoven is the com- 
poser, one wants rather to think of Beethoven than 
of his interpreter ; and this Herr von Biilow will 
not inv^iriaoly allow. When he is engaged upon 
Beethoven we are compelled to think of the player 
rather than of the composer. When we are treated 
to a concerto by Henselt or Rubinstein, it is really 
a matter of little consequence, so long as the per- 
former is able to master with ease and fluency the 
diflliculties their works present; and that Herr von 
Biilow does this — in short has them at his entire 
command — ^few would be prepared to deny. At his 
"Recitals** Herr von Biilow has played music of all 
schools and styles; and the names we chieflv miss 
from his prc^nm nes are those of Weber and Men- 
delssohn. We p -esume that such men as Dussek, 
Woelfl, Hummel, Moschelcs, Hiller, Heller Stern- 
dale Bennett, Ac, do not come within the category 
of Herr von JBiilow's musical heroes ; at the same 
time, we must confess that we should greatly hare 
preferred an occasional excerpt from one of these to 
several pieces which have been allowed to figure in 
his programmes — such, for instance, as Venezia e 
Napoli of Liszt, which, apart from the mechanical 
difficulties it presents, is little better than a heap of 
incoherent p ssages. Then, again, why does not 
Herr von Buelow take John Sebastian Bach from 
the pure well of John Sebastian Bach's own genius, 
instead of giving us "transcriptions/* and so forth, 
of that mighty master ? 

In the programme of the first Recital were in 
eluded, besides selections from Schumann and Cho- 
pin, two of Beethoven*s sonatas — ^the sonata in £ 
flat. No. 3, and last of the series Op. 81, and the so- 
nata in A flat, Op. no. In the rendering of both of 
these there was much of which we f*und it diflScult 
unconditionally to approve. The contrasts, in our 
judsonent, were too frequent and too abrupt. This 
was particularly noticeable in the opening allegro of 
the farst-named sonata, where now and th^^n t*« 
**»forzand^ wore in anything but good keeping with 
the nature of a movement which is one of the most 
quietly humorous ever written. In the sonata. Op. 
110, the^n^i^ is a mixture of recitative, quite in the 
dramatic style, with fugue of the most ingenious 
construction. Herr von Buelo 's idea of fugue 
playing seems to be that the theme is everything, 
aad that the accessories are comparatively of little 
account. This was remarkable also to some degree 
in his execution of J. S. Bach's Fuga Chromatiea, 
which he played at the Philharmonic Concert. The 
theme comes out with splendid emphasis from his 
fingers, but the rest is made more or less subordi- 
nate ; and this surely could not have been the idea 
of Bach and Beethoven, otherwise they would hard- 
ly have tubmitted their themes to such varied and 



elaborate counterpoint. That the leading subject 
should everywhere, and under every condition of 
treatment, be heard clearly and distinctly, is un- 
questionable ; but that the other parts which give 
interest to its development are of almost equal im- 
portance is no less a fact. In other respects, Herr 
von Billow's reading of Bach's music is very grand, 
so much so that we should like to hear him play a 
good many fugues of Bach precisely as Bach wrote 
them. 

We do not see what is gained by "transcribing" 
pedal fugues written expressly for the organ, be- 
cause no pair of hands can impart the same effect to 
them as the two hands and two feet for which they 
were ori^nally intended. The Fantasia and Fuga 
Vhromalwa, not intended for the organ, is so won- 
derfully effective as Bach himself composed it, that 
we can see nn valid cause for rendering it more me- 
chanically difficult. Herr von Bulow's perform- 
ance of Schumann's music is remarkably striking, 
as was proved, esnecially at his first "Recital,** m 
the Cfimival a Vienve. 

With Chopin we find he makes too many liberties 
of accent, and, as the phrase is **tempo rtthafo.^ Al- 
though Chopin's waltzes, tarantellas, and mazurkas 
are not of the ordinary sort, it is still supposed that 
they can be danced to. If not, why should names 
and titles, each individually characteristic, be as- 
signed to them ? Chopin, if we may credit Liszt, 
used to make the Polipti ladies dance "vertiginous- 
ly" to his music ; and Herr von Buelow might do 
tne same if he would adhere more strictly to the 
measure. In all other respects he plays Chopin's 
music in first-rate style, some of his contrasts from 
loud to soft, especially when he employs the minor 
pedal, being singularly agreeable and eflfective. 

Not to go further into ^tail, however, at these 
"Recitals," Herr von Buelow has played five sona- 
tas of Beethoven, including some of the most difii- 
cult, viz. : — Leg Adieux, LAh»enjee, H Le Retaur (Op. 
81), the SonaU Op. 110, and the Sonata, Op, 111. 
last, and excepting the B flat, Op 106 (which all 
these great "wonder pianists" seem instinctively to 
avoid), most difficult of them all ; three of the great 
organ pedal fugues of J. S. Bach ("transcribed" by 
Liszt) ; besides no end of works of less importance, 
though still important, in so far as difficulty is con- 
cerned, by Schumann, Liszt. Chopin, Brahms, Scar- 
latti. Rheinberger, Gotthard, Joachim Raff, and 
Schubert (a waltz fi*om the Soirtts de Vienne, "illus- 
trated by" Liszt, but which had better have been 
lefl to its own engaging self. There was one little 
bit of Mozart (the welt-known "minuet And glgue"); 
Weber and Mendelssohn, as we have hinted, being 
left in the cold. 

The simple fact of all the pieces we have referred 
to being played from memory, speaks highly for 
the musical ability of Herr von Buelow, who, if not 
a Liszt — "Liszt Alexander," as Dr. Ferdinand Hil- 
ler dubs him in one of his masterly and instructive 
essays — a Tausig, or a Rubinstein, is, in his pecu> 
liar way, one of the foremost players of his time. 
His performances, thoroughly appreciated and cor- 
dially received, must certainly rank among the 
chief events of the present musical season. That 
Herr von Buelow is of the Liszt school, and occa- 
sionally treats the pianoforte as though it were his 
enemy, rather than as though it were his confiden- 
tial friend, is undeniable ; he is nevertheless, in his 
way, a great and original artist. 






The Voice and How to Vie it 

Vr W. H. DANIKLL. 

[From the Worcester Palladium.] 
XVIL 

Pupil. I have Ixren thinking over your last re- 
marks about "saving the voice,*' and it really seems 
to me that yon are not alto^, ether just in what you 
say. If I properly understand you, singers should 
not take pains to save their voices for special ef- 
forts, but should lavishly use them at any and all 
timei), in which case they would need be very fortu- 
nate, for their being able to sing well would be ow- 
ing to "good luck rather than good management." 

Mr. D. Very true, perhaps I have conveyed a 
wrong impression of my meaning. Let me state 
exactly what I wish to object to, that no mistake 
may exist further. Many feel so great a solicitude 
about their voices that they always wrap up their 
throats when they go out into the air, are continu-- 
ally using messes of some sort to doctor the throat, 
are very careful not to talk much before singing, 
are never able to sing for the benefit of friends, and 
all this for what ? Even allowing that their ideas 
are correct, why do they so 7 But their Uieories 



are opposed to nature. For instance, why wrap np 
the throat continually ? Is it desirable to render it 
sensitive to every breath of air ? Do you not see 
that having once begun to muffle, you must con- 
tinue ? What would you say of one who should 
wear thick clothing one day, and thin the next, in 
our climate ? Would you not expect him to take 
cold ? Of course. Now having established the habit 
of muflling the throat, you have made it sensitive to 
atmospheric changes, and must continually watch it, 
or be liable to take cold. Of course then, your 
throat occupies your attention to the exclusion of 
other things, everybody knows your anxiety about 
it, everybody gets to think your throat a nuisance, 
and you too ror troubling them about it ; you become 
selfish through your one idea, and your throat is 
growing more and more sensitive. I have already 
spoken about using lubricating agents. Learn to 
trust your throat to take care of itself. You need 
not oil the duck's feathers when she is going into the 
water. Nature has already done that, and she will 
come up from a dive as dry as before she went in. 
Oil your hair every day and you will have to con- 
tinue the practice ; drink liquor every day and it 
becomes a necessity ; establish any habit and it is 
hard to discontinue it ; but no unnatural habit is 
necessary. I heard a distinguished elocutionist in 
B^wton once read a paper to about three thousand 
people. It occupied him one hour, yet during the 
entire time he did not clear his throat once, nor did 
he use any water or other agency to moisten his 
throat. He afterwards informed me that he had 
often used his voice for three hours without his 
throat becoming dry. No, your throat will take 
care of itself, only give it a chance. 

As to talking before singing, it is not strange 
that those who falsify their natural tone, should 
feel desirous not to disturb it, after getting it fixed ; 
but if they adopt the true plan, as it seems to me, 
of using the voice naturally at all times, instead of 
making an artificial tone, I do not see why talking 
should prove injurious. I consider the idea falla- 
cious. Talking naturally, brings the vocal organs 
into action in the same manner as in singing, and 
frequently, when pupils have been unable to prac- 
tice their prescribed lessons, I have known improve- 
ment result from their ordinary use of voice in talk- 
ing. 

But now we arrive at the very wrong idea of 
taving the voice from friendtf to eell' it to the jnAiie for 
f*r money, Now people take very different views of 
these matters, I am aware. There is such a thing 
OS making one*s self cheap by allowing the voice to 
be too frequently heard ; at least, so it is considered. 
Human nature is rather peculiar, to be sure, and we 
are apt to value most what costs us something, and 
so I suppose that with the majority of p^^ople, the 
singer who is most chary of her voice will oe held 
in highest regard by the vulgar many, they taking 
her at her own valuation, ratner than at a true one. 
Still, I am not speaking of too frequently putting 
one*s self before the public in a cheap way. But if 
you are in company among friends, and can con- 
tribute to the happiness of those present by singing, 
you have no right to excuse yourself on the ground 
of having soon to sing at a concert. Your voice 
will not suffer by what singing you will do, or else 
your method is worthless. Hear the birds sing. 
Do you suppose that my canary injnres his voice by 
his incessant singing ? Does any other living crea- 
ture injure his voice by the constant use of it ? No 
indeed, nor should human beings, if they would 
sing as they would talk, in an easy, natural manner ; 
but too many singers sing with an artificial, unnatu- 
ral tone of yoice. It is wrongly supposed by many, 
that the "Italian method*' will enable any and all to 
sing with a beautiful tone, or in other words, that 
there is something in the method which will over- 
come all natural obstacles, and render all voices 
beautiful. Yon might a« well expect to make a per- 
fectly graceful Apollo-like man out of a deforn^ed 
person. The good Father has given us distinctive 
features. Most are careless in the use of the voice, 
having no knowledge of the laws governing it. Most 
acquire an artificial way in singing, and here comes 
in the work of the teacher. He can not create a 
beautiful voice out of an inferior one, but he can 
tone down the defects, and while the distinctive 
character of the voice may remain, it will become 
far pleasanter to the hearer, from the application of 
the knowledge hour to use it. But having gained 
the ability to use your voice properly, do not be 
niggardly in the use of it, where yon can give pleas- 
ure to others. Do you imagine that your gifts 
were bestowed upon yon that you might use them 
selfishly ? If your voice will earn money for you, 
so much the better, but do not let it make yon sel- 
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fish or overbearing. I have said that singers are 
frequently very disagreeable people. It is so, only 
when they think more of themselves than of others. 
When they can forget themselves in trying to do 
good to others and to lighten the loads borne by 
others, they are most lovely. Such singers are 
usually great. 
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Haydn and the Orchestra. 

With the orchestra music completes and fills out 
its own world. The orchestra is a world. When 
we hear it properly we forget that there is any oth- 
er world. This is the last attainment of Art. We 
know that statues were first only imitations of men, 
for the sake of the likeness : then imitations with 
some, but only a secondary regard to beauty. But 
when we have stood before an Apollo Belvedere, or 
a Laocoon, what was it that transported us as the 
subject itself never could ? The statue seemed sur- 
rounded with its own atmosphere, seemed to en- 
chant the air with its own style, and to hold us 
spell-bound within the charmed element, utterly for- 
getful that there was another world but that which 
this masterpiece of art filled. The sense of Art it- 
self was awakened in us ; and we felt that Art has 
its own world, independently of any casual reference 
to things in this world. So with instrumental mu- 
sic. Until about the time when Handel went to 
Italy (1708) instrumental music was nothing but an 
accompaniment to the voice. With Corelli and his 
school, ii.strumental music, but in a few parts, had 
acquired a distinct being. Handel used it for 
scenery and back-ground to his songs and choruses. 
The form called Symphon^^ or a long piece of sev- 
eral movements. Ac, was invented soon after ; but 
was only for the four stringed instruments, with 
two oboes and two horns playing in unison with 
them. Even this could not be called an entire 
emancipation of the peculiar genius of music ; be- 
cause these pieces were still only imilcUioni, instead 
of accompaniments to the voice. Jiow, to be sure, 
quartets, trios, even solos on instruments, bring out 
tiie genius of music ; because now the orchestra has 
been heard, and these aim to imitate its wonderful 
effects, or at least to suggest them or sketch up to 
them. When Haydn appeared, the number of instru- 
ments had become much greater ; the capacities of 
each^ad been brought out by skilful players. It 
was for him to put them all together, and organize 
them into a living whole ; composing for them such 
music as should bring out the genius of them all 
combined in the most beautiful effect. 

We may compare orchestral music to landscape 
painting. Of course we do not mean that it is solely or 
chiefly an imitation of Nature ; but rather that this 
development of music coincides with the develop- 
ment of a poetical sense or feeling of Nature ; the 
problem of it is to combine the greatest variety into 
a perfect unity ; and, as in Nature, to g^ve every 
part its individuality and separate life, while they 
so blend and work together, either by harmony or 
contrast, that one thought shall make itself felt as 
the soul of the whole. A melody is an individual 
sentiment; an accompaniment gives it a back- 
ground and sets it in bolder relief; but a symphony 
finds the correspondence of Nature to the feeling of 
the heart, makes all things share our mood and be- 
come its language. If it be joy, then, in the Inter- 
mingling melodies, and crude half-discords bright- 
ening into harmonies, and all the coloring and 
shading of the various qualities of tone of various 
instruments, we have, as it were, all the joyous 
sounds of nature responding and sharing our joys. 



This is the continual feeling which we have with 
Haydn. In the orchestra, each instrument is a 
character ; has its distinct genius ; according as it 
is subdued or prominent, is the whole complexion 
of the piece changed. Thus the oboe is pastoral ; 
the bassoon, with its low reed v tones, seems like 
Pan himself; the double ba.ssis an Atlas sustaining 
the whole mass; the horns always seem to come 
Irom the woods, and from a distance : sometimes, to 
one who hears music in a mood for picture making, 
they seem, with their long mellow notes, like a flood 
of golden light poured in across the back-ground of 
a landscape, bringing out the shape of every little 
mote and insect in the foreground, and making all 
its figures bolder. And there is no end to such im 
aginings. But one thing is established, that in the 
symphony each of the twenty parts has a character 
to sustain, and yet the sentiment of the whole is 
one. And a true symphony, a deep work of Art in 
that form, will be more or less to the different 
minds who hear it, in precise proportion to their 
own depth, just as Nature is. Haydn caught the 
harmony, the grace, the cheerfulness of Nature ; 
and all his music seems an exposition of life in har- 
mony with Nature. His symphonies were instant- 
ly popular ; everybody enjoys them, as we do a re- 
freshing walk or a pleasant conversation ; an enjoy- 
ment which costs us nothing but a genial spirit and 
a sense for beauty. There are minds to whom Na- 
ture is more than beautiful, more than refreshing ; 
for them Beethoven wrote. 



The School Festival 

The sixth annual Musical Exhibition of the High 
and Grammar Schools of Boston, which took place 
on Wednesday afternoon, June 11, in the Boston 
Music Hall, just as our last paper was going to the 
press, was an occasion of too much interest to be 
passed over without record in these columns. It 
was given, as usual, under the direction of the 
Standing Committee on Music, of which Dr. Up- 
HAM is Chairman, and under the musical conductor- 
ship of Julius EicHBBRo, Supervisor of musical in- 
struction in the public schools, with Mr. J. B. 
Sharland (musical teacher of the upper classes in 
the Grammar schools) as Organist, and with the 
accompaniment of a select Orchestra. The concert 
was repeated on the following Saturday before an 
audience composed almost exclusively of the parent 
of the singing pupils. 

The arrangement on the platform was essentially 
the same as in past years, and the number of sing- 
ers (1400) necessarily the same, being limited by 
the amount of room. And never was the scene 
more beautiful ; indeed it gains from year to year in 
beauty from the fact that more and more a certain 
general air of culture and refinement lends a new 
grace to the charm of youthful innocence and fresh- 
ness. This is chiefly noticeable in the young la- 
dies, since the boys, in darker costume, are almost 
lost to sight there in the heart of the huge flower, 
of which the girls in white and rainbow colors form 
the gay corolla. The pupils of the Girls' High 
Schools, on the front of the stage, presented an at- 
tractive ensemble, the case and modesty of their de- 
portment speaking well for the school influences, 
among which music surely must be counted one. 
The purity and sweetness of their voices was re- 
marked by all. 

After a Voluntary on the Great Organ, the whole 
choir sang in four-part harmony a German Chorale 
of the year 1640, "To God on High," the older 
boys of the Latin and High schools furnishing the 
Bass. The collective quality of tone was free and 
clear and musical, the parts well balanced, and the 
whole was sung, not shouted, in a pure, sustained, 
unanimous caniabile, which gave a good idea of Cho- 



ral singing. A beautiful and noble solo and chorus 
(alsu in four parts) from Mendelssohn's X^iwrfa Sion 
was the next selection : *'Sing of judgment, sinp: of 
mercies." Here the contrast between the va?t full 
chorus and the Soli as rendered by the pupils of the 
Girls' High, Highland and Dorchester High Sehools. 
made an excellent effect ; and this piece seemed to 
us, upon the whole, both in itself and in the render- 
ing, the worthiest of the occasion in the entire pro- 
gramme. 

Here the Latin and High school boys retired in 
military order, as they had marched in, leaving the 
rest of the singing to the three-part chorus. To 
mark the boundary, the orchestra played a rather 
lively, but o'erlong, indefinite and weakly Webcr-ish 
"Festival Overture" by Leutner — if we remember 
riphtly, one' of Gilmore's importations fir his big 
"Jubilee" which has so wantonly compromised ths 
musical repute of Boston. A pretty Overture 
enou;fh, but with no special fitntss to the pure, 
Spring-like moral atmo«»phere of this occasion, such 
as would have been felt, f *r instance, in Mendels- 
sohn's fresh, youthful Overture to the "Return from 
Abroad." 

A three-part Motet : "Praise ye the Lord," com- 
posed by Mr. Eichberg, in quite a Mendelssohnian 
character, a fervent and impressive strain, conve- 
nient to the voices, was sung with fine effect. Then 
came a light, melodious, graceful Trio, which was 
sung last year: "The Heaving Billow," one of 
Verdi's healthier and happier moods, in which the 
silvery voices rose and fell with fountain-like fresh 
buoyancy. To the next piece, Gounod's "Na«a- 
reth," which Santley used to sing, but now arranged 
for chorus with elaborate orchestral setting, we 
must take exception. We cannot think it the ri^ht 
music for such singers and for such a festival. It pur- 
ports to be relifi:ious music ; by these young minds, 
with tastes unformed and readily impressed in this 
or that direction, it doubtless was accepted in full 
trust as true religious music. Tet there is no re- 
ligion in it ; it is simply sentimental and sensation- 
al ; and has the smack of French sentimental bal- 
lad singing and the modern French-Italian opera. 
In the latter part, where it is worked up to an or- 
chestral climax, with those loud forzando chords, 
you seem to hear, for all the world, one of the bra- 
zen, overpowering finales of a Verdi opera upon 
the stage, drant that it made effect, yet was it not 
relig'ous music, not in the spirit, pure and vii-ginal, 
of that young choir with thoughts uplifted to "th' 
eternal morning star." Verily the music for the 
rising generation, on which they are to exercize 
their voices and to form their tastes, cannot be cho- 
sen with too scrupulous a judgment. Good, 
healthy, holy, sincere music can be brought home 
to the young, so as to be loved, as easily as music 
which is sensational, affected, sensual, seductive, 
false. But danger always lies in choosing chiefly 
what is taking to a general audience, — in the music 
which, while it professes to be sacred or pathetic, 
or most innocent and simple, yet, like a spoiled 
coquette, seeks really nothing but applause. 

After Rossini's Overture to Seniiramide, — ^music 
with more of Oriental pomp and luxury in it, than 
of youthful hope and joy and aspiration, and rather 
lengthy withal, — the girls of the high schools sang 
most charmingl}'. with delicacy and precision, 
rhythmic buoyancy, and fine accent, a very lively, 
pretty "Chorus of Spinning Maidens," attributed to 
Idtiden (which may be a nom-de-ffuerre for Eichbei^). 
This made the great hit of the concert and had to be 
repeated ; and indeed for the light part of the enter- 
tainment the selection was felicitous. Not sa, to 
our feeling, was the loud, coarse, boisterous Trium- 
phal March from Costa's '"Naaman." Mr. Eich- 
berg's hymn **To thee, O Couitry," repeated from 
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last year, was pleasin^: to the multitude. More 
pleasing muai rally, not dealing with so grand a 
theme, was Ilatton's fairy chorus : "Who will to 
the greenwood hie," with the graceful singing Solo 
Vahe which Mr. Eichberg has added to it : **Fly- 
ing, flitting, rushing, dancing, Ac. 

The excrcidcs closed with the ancient ceremony 
ofsingingthe Old Hundredth Psalm, the audience 
joining in the last verse. All went away refreshed 
and edified by so much of the beauty and the har- 
mony of youth. The singing as a whole was ex- 
cellent; scarcely a flaw anywhere perceptible. The 
improvement in the general quality of tone, in 
unanimity of tempo and of feeling, in spirit and ex- 
pression, and in refinement of style, was very mani- 
fest. One thought now forces itself upon us as of 
great importance. By these school exercises a new 
occasion is created for a peculiar class of vocal com- 
positions, of which at present there are few, at least 
of a character suited for these uses. We mean 
short pieces, both of a religious and of a naive, cheer, 
ful character, in three-part harmony, suited to young 
voices. It seems desirable that some composer of 
the purest genius, a man like Robert Franz, should 
write some three-part motets, anthems, choruses 
and partrsongs for the schools. It were a problem 
worthy of the best powers of any one so gifted. 
Nothing sensational and sentimentAl, nothing of the 
Abt and Kiicken sort, nothing for mere effect, to 
catch applause ; but strains as pure as those motets 
which Mendelssohn wrote for the Nuns at Trinity 
de Monti, or that sweet female chorus: "Sleep, 
noble child," in Cherubini's Blanche de Provence, or 
such sweet strains of piety as the Terzet in Bach's 
Magnifiml. Perhaps, too, Ilauptmann's three-part 
Canons for female voices might, with change of text, 
— or possibly some of the old English Madrigals, or 
Marcello's psalms, might furnish something for the 
repertoire. But since there is a new want, it were 
better there should be new original supplies. But 
not from popular and common reservoirs; they 
should be drawn from pure wells undefileJ. 



Charles Eoppitz. 

Tbe sudden death of this very popular musical 
Conductor, only a few weeks after the destruction 
of the scene of his activity, the beautiful Globe 
Theatre, by fire, has caused a painful sensation in 
our musical community. He was a good musician, 
with a facile, clever gift in the arranging and com- 
posing of light melodramatic music ; and his lively,' 
kindly, genial qualities made him a general favor- 
ite. He died at his post, bravely, vainly struggling 
to carry through the task which he had undertaken 
of conducting a long Festival. The Globe newspa- 
per says of him : — 

In the death of Mr. Charles Koppitz at St. John, N. P., 
on the 22nd Inst,, tbe musical profession loses a very val- 
uable and talented member. His demise wa« veiy unex- 
pected, though he had been suffering for some time past 
from a very painful disorder. It appears that tbe fatal 
symptoms manifested themselves wh.lc he was conduct- 
ing a benefit concert on Friday night. During the per- 
fnrmnnce of the overture to "Oberon** his bat >n fell from 
his hand, and he was carried to his bed fr tm which he 
never again rose. Hts sufferings were terri )le, and (lur- 
ing his deliriums he had to be he<d in bed by main force. 
He became insensible for some time before his death, 
which took place on Sunday, at one o*clock. Mr. Kop- 
pitz waaan excellent musician, and one of the best the- 
atrical leaders in the country. As a writer of melodra- 
matic music he was particularly skilled and Justly es- 
teemed. His career m Boston was a pecutiarly success- 
ful one. He was engngod by Mr. Henry C. Jarrett at the 
Boston Theatre, where he remained until the Globe Thea- 
tre was built, when he transferred his services thither 
aud remained there up to the time of its destruction. He 
was a rigid disciplinarian, and insisted that enti'acte 
music ought to have as much attention bestowed ujxjn It 
aa any other portion of a theatrical entertainment ; and 
in pursuance of this belief, he drilled his orchestra thor- 



oughly, and by the class of music he selected, and the 
manner in which he caused it to be played, he carried 
out his theory, nn«l made that body over which be pre- 
sided a fenture of the evening's performance. He stead- 
fastlv refused to caier to the general taste by playing 
mualc of what is commonly csUied the popular style, pre- 
ferring to win the plaudits of the judicious few than of 
the public at large. He was nn affable gei.tleinnn, an 
agreealile companion and a devoted husband and father, 
and his loss will be severely felt. Mr. Koppitz was a 
member of the Masonic fraternity, which took charge of 
his remains, and will superintend his obsequies. He was 
born in Holstein, North Geimany, was forty-three years 
of age, and leaves a widow and two children. Tlie di- 
sease of which he died was diabetes. 



Part-Singing by Male Yoice& 

Clubs of amateurs, who spend an evening or two a 
week in this half musical, half social exercise, have lat- ' 
terly become quite numerous among us. The Germans . 
set the example; now they find themselves surpassed 
alike in qiudity of voices, and in precision and artistic 
excellence of singing by the "Apollo,*' and by its young- 
er rival called the "Boylston Club." At a Public Re- 
hearsal given by the latter, on one of the hottest evenings 
of the Fcason, May 29, up endless flights i<f stairs, in tbe 
spacious and elegant new Odd Fellows Hall, this com- 
pany of some forty young, fresh voices, under the very 
efficient conductorshlp of Mr. Sharlaxd, snng a selec- 
tion of part-songs by the composers most in voguci with 
such agreeable ensemble of tone, such unity and precis- 
ion and such well studied light and shade as to give great 
plensure to an appreciative audience. The principal 
pieces were : "Evening Song,'' by J. Kaatt^r ; "The three 
Glasses," /'/j»cA*r; "Sleep, wild Rose," Abt; "The Mil- 
ler's Daughter.'* Iliirtel ; "The Forest," Bae»er ; "Au- 
tumn," Jliat/arren ; "The Beleaguered," Sulliwin ; and 
a singing Waltz by Vog*:!,— one of those sportive imita- 
tions of which Liedertnfein are so fond. Many of these 
compositions are pretty, though they are trifles at the 
best. However taking they may be at flrst, a tedioas 
sameness Is sure to make a programme of such thln<;:8 
seem long. Hence we are Inclined to question that econ- 
omy of our musical energies and resources, which spends 
freely of them in a kind of music after all so unsatisfac- 
tory. Were there mixed voices, the range of variety 
among compositions of the highest order would be vast- 
ly greater ; as it is, all that is truly excellent among 
part-songs for men's voices only is soon exhausted. The 
practice, however, while it trains the singer?, may lead 
to the aspiration to engage in greater tasks, choruses 
with orchestra, perhaps, by men like Mendelssohn or 
Schubert. The evening refeired to was agreeably varied 
by several fine performances of the Beethoven Quintette 
Club, movements from a Quintet by Mendelssohn and a 
Qunrt^t by RubinstPin. 

The "Apollo," in th;;ir last concert in the crowded Mu- 
sic Hall, May 28, seemed conscious of the want which we 
have just expressed. They had an orchestra, which not 
only opened tlie two parts with Overtures (Mendelssohn's 
to the "Heimkehr," and Bennett's "Naiads"), but also 
enabled them to give with full accompaniment three of 
the great double choruses from the Antigone music. 
These had evidently been carefully rehearsed by the sing- 
ers, but not so thoroughly by the players; so that the 
brstintcntionsof Mr. Langand his attentive followers 
were in some degree baulked. The smaller part-songs 
won the moi*t applause, and indeed most of them were 
sung admirably. One or two of them, like Gade's "Win- 
ter ^ ong," were of superior order. Others like "The 
Spanow's Twitter," though it was done to a charm and 
encored with en' husiasm, renlly seemed too trivial (before 
a public) for solid men with grey 1'i>:irds (fome of them) 
to be so seriously absorbed in. The Pilgrim Chorus from 
TannMuner was not entirely hnppy in the introductory 
recitative. But these drawbacks were accidents, and it 
was clear enough to all that still the motto of the 
"Apollo" is £xcel«ior ! 
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New York, June 23. — The annual benefit concert 
for Iheodore Thomas at the Central Park Garden is 
to take place to-mo: row evening, and there are more 
reasons than ever before why that eminent conduc- 
tor should receive a substantial acknowl dgment of 
his good service to art in our city. We have not 
only to thank him for making every summer-night 
a true festival of tone, but we hold in grateful re- 
membrance the series of Symphony Concerts bo 



courageously undertaken and successfully carried 
on last winter ; a series in which we not only re- 
newed our acquaintances with the great master of 
classical art, but also gained some insight to that 
new school of which Wagner stands at the head, 
and which ^Ir. Thomas is determined shall at least 
have a foir hearing. And to our conductor, with 
his band of players, trained by long ond incessant 
practice until they now hold equal rank with the 
best orchestras of the old world, we owe a great 
change in public opinion within the post few years, 
concerning this, so-called, music of the future. 

At the musical festival, given at Steinway Hall in 
the Spring of 1868, which lasted a week, one piece 
of Wagner's was performed, and even that was con- 
sul. red a hazardous experiment. It was the Vors. 
[t'il from "Die Meistersinger Von Nuerberg," and 1 
reiiK'mber well the peculiar aspect of the audience 
while the piece was being played. Some of the 
hearers looked amused ; some wore an appearance 
of hopeful resignation ; some fidgeted and twisted 
uneasily in their places as though in bodily pain ; 
others looked bitterly offended, and a few left the 
hall in disgust. One man was heard to allude to 
the composer in the words applied by D. Jerrold to 
the greatest of modern poets: ^'Either that man is 
mad, or /am.** 

At the close a feeble attempt to applaud on the 
part of a few determined partizans of the new school 
was quickly put down, and a fearful silence ensued ; 
a hyperborean stillness; a frigidity which mie^ht 
congeal the open Polar sea. It was like expounding 
the Darwinian theory of the creation before a con- 
vention of Presbyterion ministers. 

Look on that picture, and now on this. 

One evening last Spring a large audience assem- 
bled in the same hall and listened attentively to a 
programme composed of six numbers, five of which 
were selections from the works of Richard Wagner, 
and every piece was warmly, even enthusiastically 
applauded. So much has Mr. Thomas accomplish- 
ed by his quiet indomitable perseverance. 

Rareky now, if ever, is the name of Wagner 
omitted from his programmes, and to those who call 
this undue partiality, we say Fiat jnstitia. Remem- 
ber that the works of this great composer, of which 
unity is the most marked characteristic, have yet 
\ een presented to us only in detached fragments. It 
is like reading a single page of "Sordello." We use 
no other musician so ill. And yet under this great 
disa'avantoge he takes us captive and leads us by 
new and strange ways, sometimes rugged and ar- 
duous but always upward, to the breezy heights of 
Olympus where sits the serene gods. 

Among the pieces which have found place on the 
programmes of the garden concerts this season ore : 
Selections from Lohengrin ; Fer Ritt Der Walkue- 
ren ; Overture and selections from the Flyihg 
Dutchman ; Ballet from Rienzi ; Kaiser March ; 
Bacchanale, Tannhaeuser, [new"!; Overture, Tann- 
hacuser ; Huldigungs March. All by Wagner. 

Among the pieces which are novelties to us are 
the following:: Dance of Nymphs and Reapers, by 
A. S. Sullivan, from the music to Shakespeare's 
Tempest; Overture di Bnllo, A. S. Sullivan. 

Mr. Sullivan is well known in England and to 
musical connoisseurs in this country as the compo- 
ser of some beautiful songs of an order altogether 
too high for popularity. His orchestral productions 
are characterized by exquisite grace and refinement 
rather than bv force, Olher novelties are: Over- 
ture, Hunga <ii Laszio, Erkel ; Musetti, Mireilla, 
Gounod; Komarius Kaza, Glinka; Nocturne, I'ue- 
low ; Stoendchen, Hiller ; March, Hauschiid ; Noc- 
turno, op. 9, Julius Zellner, Adaptation for orches- 
tra by Karl Mueller. 

Also a charmin • romance by our well-known pi- 
anist. Alfred H. Pease, who is very anccessful in 
writing for the orchestra; and a v^ry effective ar- 
rangement for orchestra (by Karl Mueller) of Liszt's 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2. At the Thursday eve- 
ning extra concert, May 29th, the grand pidce de 



resistance was a Serenade in D, op. 11, by Brahms, 
for full orchestra. T'lis litHe morcean is divided as 
follows: 1. AlleiE^o molto ; 2. Scherze; 8. Adagio 
Don troppo; 4. Mennetto; 6. Scherzo; 6. Rondo. 
The programme for Thursday erening. May 22, in- 
cluded Grimm's Second Suite in Canon form (op. 
16. No. 2). At another concert a Symphony by 
Julius Zellner was given entire. Last Thursday 
niirht Schumann's Symphony, No. 1, in B flat was 
played. 

These concerts are well attended and the garden 
offers a pleasant retreat from the iieat of the city in 
the sultry summer evenings. a. a. c. 



De Pbofundis (which is) Chicago, Jujti 17. — 
Whether the so-called "Jubilee" lately held here 
rightly belongs to the province of a musical journal, 
I hardly know. On the whole, I am quite sure it 
does not. Nevertheless as lovers of your race you 
may be glad to know something of musical matters 
in this city, to which end I "take pen in hand." 

The Jubilee was gotten up in some three weeks 
time to celebrate the opening of the Pacific Hotel 
and Michigan Southern R. R. depot. The hotel is 
the largest in the country (I believe); indeed the ad- 
vertisements, perhaps, call it "the largest in the 
universe." This is a big country out here, and big 
words have lots of elbow room. I really haven't 
heart to say much about the Jubilee. It was on the 
whole disgraceful. Two or three speculators made 
use of the good name of the city for private ends, 
and obtained a sort of sanction to the affair by in- 
viting a number of governors and other official fry 
to attend as honored guests. A chorus of a thou- 
sand was trumped up and put through its paces 
on those well-known war-horses : "The heavens are 
telling^ and "Hallelujah." We had also the "SUr 
Spangled Banner" and "Anvil chorus," and "See 
the conquering hero" (played in honor of Gilmore). 
On the whole the chorus wasn't bad. Some rag- 
gedness and uncertainty of tone there was, of 
course, for choruses are only militia ; but the mate- 
rial was very fair. Mr. J. A. Butter field had 
charge of this part of the work, and did himself all 
the rredit a man could in a questionable undertak- 
ing. The orchestra was collected by Mr. Geo. W. 
Lyon, in a highly creditable manner. It was a sort 
of Barnum's "Balcony Band" kind of an organiza- 
tion, though I have not learned that a premium was 
charged for a place in it. If not it was a great over- 
sight, for half the players ought to have been 
charged from ten to twenty dollars a piece (for the 
benefit of the half-orphan asylum) as the only justi- 
fication of their inflicting their awful music on a 
paying audience. The selections indulged in were 
of the most reciierch^ kind: "Overture to William 
Tell" (/wor William I), "Festival" and "Jubel" over- 
tureii. "Tannhaeuser" was once rehearsed, but it 
was found impossible for the orchestra to finish to. 
gether, and this laid it on the shelf. The mere fact 
of freqnent intermediate discrepancies would not 
have been allowed to interfere with the festive char- 
acter of an occasion like this ;' but to end at differ- 
ent times, it was feared, would be regarded even by 
a Jubilee audience as "too thin," and Mr. Wagner's 
composition was withdrawn. Mr. Gilmore was here 
himself with his celebrated band on which (as is 
well known) Boston relies for all her good music 
[Ironical rogue !— Ed.] They came, they saw, and 
they conquered. They had a "benefit" on Saturday 
evening, which figured out Mr. Gilmore just sixteen 
dollars and nine cents in debt — certainly cheap 
enough I 

The so-called concerts wer^ attended by large 
crowds, from twelve to twenty thousand people at 
each concert. Fifteen thousand would be a fair es- 
timate for either one of three concerts. The hall 



floor contsins about 79.000 square feet of space 
being 132 X 600) audit was more than three-fourths 
full. 

There were no solo singers, except the impromptu 
int' oduction of a Mrs. McGwire, who sang the high 
B-flat in the "Star spangled Banner." 

On Friday afternoon the public school children, 
to the number of a thousand, sang four pieces. This 
part of the work was done exceedingly well, so that 
one could hear it and not deny his place of resi- 
dence. 

The arrangements for the press were the most dis- 
obliging I have ever seen, surpassing even Mr. Max 
Maretzck or Strakosch in this respect. The coun- 
try editors who had blown the jubilee horn manful- 
ly, in the hope of crumbs that might fall from the 
rich man's table, found very poor picking, and went 
home in a truth -telling frame highly edifying to be- 
hold, but very disgusting to Carpenter and Siieldon 
the able [?] managers of the undertaking. 

Of real music we have had none of our own this 
year. The wealthy men of Chicago have been very 
busy in rebuilding, and when money is worth "two 
per cent, a month" it doesn't seem^ proper to fool it 
away on art enterprises. So our Oratorio Society 
is in a very feeble condition. They have just held 
an election, and the new President is Mr. W. F. 
Coolbaugh. a wealthy and gentlemanly banker, who 
I sincerely hope will "come down^ in an edifying 
manner. Mr. Butterfield is no longer director. Mr. 
Balatka is back, but I hear that the prospect is that 
Mr. A. W. Dohn will be the new conductor. Mr. 
Dohn is a book-1 eeper in some commercial house 
here, and first came into my limited field of vision 
on the occasion of training a chorus in Beethoven's 
"Choral Fantasia" for Thomas and Miss Mehlig 
some three years ago. This winter he has greatly 
distinguished himself as leader of the "Apollo Club" 
(so called from the good looks of the principal mem- 
bers), a new singing society of the Americo-mascu- 
line order. This admirable body has given four or 
five concerts, and, especially in the later ones, has 
exhibited a degree of finish in part-singing superior 
t/) any ever heard here except at the 8dngerfe»t some 
six years ago. At least so the best judges tell me. 
I have not been able to attend any of the concerts. 
This is absolutely the only decent thing in a musi- 
cal line that Chicago has been guilty of this year. 
But I forget I The "University Chorus" is an or- 
ganization of mixed voices connected with the Chi 
cago University, and led by Mr. Geo. F. Root, Mus. 
Doc, and they have been giving the "Haymakers'* 
in an enthusiastic and able-bodied manner in sundry 
churches around townr They have now, I hear, ex- 
tended their researches to "Eli," and for all I know 
this may be the day-star in the East — ^though it 
comes on the South side. 

As to orchestra our record is terrible. They 
say we have almost no good players and no organi- 
zation, and we have had no orchestra whatever this 
season. Our condition, in short, is that of a great 
country village of four hundred thousand people, 
who individually are well enough and some of them 
cultivated, but the lack of public spirit or rather 
the over-mastery of private spirit — ^prevents such 
concert of action as will result in the development of 
a sound musical cultivation. 

Our Conservatories have not done well. One has 
sold out and moved into two small rooms down 
town. The other still hangs its banner on the out- 
er walls of a frame house on Wabash Avenue. 
Neither is guilty of anything like a consistent and 
intelligent attempt to furnish musical privileges to 
the people, even while advertising themselves. In 
this respect your Boston schools are much bet- 
ter. Yours, 

But FutbchDtz. 
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Vooal, with Piano Aooompaaiment 

The lone Light on the Hill, S'g and Cho. 8. 
Kb to f. PraU. 

" O clear and brlfrht to elad the night. 
It *hine« in memory still.** 
Words by Geo. Cooper. Perfectly smooth, 
sweet and musical. 

Beautiful Flowers of Spring. Song and Cho. 8. 

A to t Dipffer. 30 

" Beautiful Anwers. Sweetest of flowers. '* 
A very sweet Song. 

Alone Forever. Romance. 4. D (minor and 
ma»o ) to f A'rrt. 

"The nlfrht Is dark and drenr as my sad henrt . " 
Sad, pathetic affecting, tnit musical throughout. 

Path by the Wood. (L' oeil crev^). 8. D to f. 

Herve, 
Guide me I (Le Roi Carotte). 8. F to f. 

Two light, neat, pitter-patter French songs 
from Opera Bouffe. 

I'll think. Lov'^ of thee. 8. VJtiofr. Stirman, 
" In absence mv spirit will mnrmur of thee." 
Pleasant thoughu musically expressed. 

Dream, my Little One. (Lullaby). 3. F to d. 

Chamberlin 80 

" Dream, my pet ! Dresm, my pet 1 
Mother will wstch o*erthe«.*' 
Too bright for a lullaby. It wouldn't do to try 
it on a bsliy. But as a song It is charming. 
Words by O. Cooper. 

Dream Visions. [Violin obligato]. 4. F to 9. 

Pra/t. 

"Sublfmf^ly sweet, thou heaven inspiring thought 
Enwrap my longing sou .'* 

The voice part, the violin aoooropaniment, and 
the piano accnmian'raent, are an beautiful in 
their wav, and the combinati<m cannot foU to be 
extremely pleasing. 

Instnunantal. 

High Life. (Fesche Geister) Waltses. 8, 

Ed. Strau$» 

It is difficult to describe Strauss* coroposltions 
as sU have a famllv likenesn, and all are smone 
the l>est mxL'io. of line kind. Its relatives need not 
be ushamed of it. 

Fairy Flowers. Three Easy Pieces. 

J. M. WtUi, M. 86 

1. Daisy. 4. E6. 

2. Forget-Me-Not. 8. A6. 
8. Harebell. 4. F. 

Easy, of course, to Mr. Wehli, but must be 
marked differently for common playerK. Very 
sweet, flowlne« melodious pieces, capital practice 
for touch and execution. May be called "first 
class parlor studies.** 

Spring Flowers. Waltz. 8. F. Harding. 40 

Full of exuberent jo3-ful poetrv of flowery days. 
Has many octaves, but otherwise easy. 

March Winds Galop. 4. EA. Harding. 40 

Brilliant, poweitul, fuj^estive of the noisy pro- 
gress of the spring winoH. 

Ivy Leaves. 6 Very Easy Pieces. 8. 

Fratu Behr. 66 

1. Good mornin?. 4. Good Ihouehts. 

2. Will o' the Wisp. 6. Little Prattler. 

8. Rippling Brook. 6. Sorrow. 

Pieces of very fine workmanship, not so very 
eaiiy as the composer imagines, but very good 
music, and capital practice. 

Grotto Glen Waltz. 8. Bb. Lon Diutmore. 40 

Lithograph Portrait of Mr. D. on the title. 
This will please htii friends who w U, however, 
eqnally prize the brilliant waltz on the following 
pages. 

Heather Bells. Heldeglockchen). 6. D6. 

O. Lange, 40 

The Idea of the little fairy rinfdni; of the heather 
bells is beautifully carried out. Requires consid- 
erable execution and a velvet touch. 

Fusionen Waltz. 8. A. E. Stratut. 66 

Undoubted Strauss-music, Mith sufficient indi- 
viduality to show the right of "Eduard" to it. 
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Abbbeviatioks.— Degrees of difficulty are marked 
1 to 7. The key l9 mark* d with a capital letter: as C, B 
flat, &c. A small Roman letter mflrks the hifrhest note, 
if on the staff, an italic letter the highest note, if above 
the staff. 
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Technique and Expression. 

John Milton bitterly opposed tlie school fash- 
ion of writiui; themes, and Sir William Hamil- 
ton joined him in this hostility. Teaciiing 
conventional * 'conveyancing" by rule of thumb 
never comes to any good. In the teaching of 
music there is a worse method than that of 
communicating the analysis of borrowing or 
taking without leave, and this is the long con- 
tinued practice of set passages — a practice 
which checks all imagination, chills enthusi- 
asm, and tiirows the mind into an iron-cast 
framework forbidding all suggestive idea, and 
destroying the characteristic tendencies of the 
musician. The music of Kalkbrenner, of Herz, 
of Czerny is the result of the persistence of this 
practice of passage music, and too many of 
their pu)iils suffered from its detrimental ten- 
dencies. The player has but one object — to 
show off what he can do ; music, pure music, 
in the abstract never enters his head. All he 
seeks is perfection in mechanism — the legiti- 
mate rendering of the passage and the due ad- 
mixture of contrasts. The school culminated 
in the playing of Thalberg, and died with him. 
No mortal man can ever surpass the cool, calcu- 
lated campaigning of this great conqueror over 
executive difficulties. Not being connected 
with mind or spirit, the mechanical school has 
of course its limits. The ultimate becomes 
very soon transparent, and although not to be 
imitated it ceases to command universal sym- 
pathy. The composer who makes real music, 
the player who interprets real music, the sing- 
er who can give us the personal feeling of real 
music, are far ahead of the mechanical professor, 
however great he may be. Who was to know 
what Malibran would do ? Who now knows 
what Murska will do ? Mechanism with these 
great vocalists is a mere secondary affair. The 
mechanism is always the same — but the tem- 
p irament, the present all-absorbing feeling, is 
triumphant over mechanism, and commands it 
in a manner not a little astonishing to its pos- 
sessor. 

High class musicians may be divided into 
broad parties. The well-drilled mannerists, 
and the impulsive poets, the technists and the 
expressionists. The one says, *^Mark what I 
do ;" the other says, ^ ^Understand and feel 
what I understand and feel." The one excites 
the passion of enjoyment by the exhibition of 
perfect capability alone. He has no personal 
feeling in the matter. He is curbed and bound 
by strict reference to rule and precept. His 
fingers must go here, his thumb there. Com- 
mand over technicalities is his highest ambi- 
tion. He is never disturbed by any mental 
sensibility or the pressure of individual thought. 
He composes without reference to any stirring 
internal emotion. His chief gratification 
arises from an unfailing grasp of the commonly 
received mechanism. This he is at all times 
ready to exhibit without much regard to the 
intention or character of his composition, or 
even to the freshness of its ideas. He is stere- 
otyped into form, habituated to rule, and his 
great relish of beauty is a vivid perception of 
a perfect manifestation of vyorkmanship. If 
the thing be finished off well he is satisfied. 
His great contentment is handling and finish, 
and his vanity is gratified by having turned his 
labor to the best account and done the thing, 
to him, in the best way possible. 

On the other side there is the artist of 
specific feeling, a man of mood, of great pecu- 
liarity of mind, having his phases of emotion, 
his seasons of original ideas, and these posses- 
sions give him the power of awakening new 



impressions, and touching th( S'lcct few whociin 
sympathize with him fnmi congeniality of mind 
and fellowship in feeling. This artist tran- 
cends or supersedes mere technical skill by the 
depth and strength of his emotional expres- 
sion. The external artist may be said to ig- 
nore expression ; his natural feelings having 
become indurate<l by the one exclusive aim 
towards technical supremacy. No one would 
expect an heroic symphony jfrom such a com- 

Eoser as the late Auber or the present Offen- 
ach ; no one w^ould have hoped to get the best 
reading of a Beethoven sonata from the perfect 
fingers of a Thalberg. With Auber, composi- 
tion was the sw^eet comfort of a level regulari- 
ty ; with Thalberg playing the pianoforte was 
the full exhibition of the capabilities of the in- 
strument in a gorgeous, subtle, and magnifi- 
cent way. Thalberg conceived the execution 
of Beethoven to be mere child^s play, and his 
knowledge of the powers of the instrument al- 
most contemptible. 

In considering the difference between the 
two schools — the school of technical excellence 
which passes by, or ignores, emotional expres- 
sion, and the school that overrides or surpasses 
mere technical excellence by virtue of emotion- 
al expression, we take it for granted that the 
latter is not in any way inferior to the former 
in all the essentialities of technique. The ex- 
pressional artist is not a whit inferior in work- 
manship to the accomplished adept in the 
method of doing the thing. As regards mech- 
anism the one is as accurate and truthful as the 
other, but the one seems only to take into ac- 
count the operations of the body, whilst the 
other is guided by the manifestations of the 
spirit. From whence comes this impetuosity, 
this fiery passion — this more than woman's 
tenderness — this outpouring of personal feeling, 
this awakening of a bro{^ and enthusiastic 
sympathy ? There is a kingliness, a royalty, a 
glory in all this work of the expressional artist. 
He may be misunderstood ; his peculiar views 
may lead him to -set at defiance the stereotyped 
canons of creditable pedantries and academic 
discipline ; but he exercises an influence and 
sway over men^s minds and hearts immeasura- 
bly more beautiful, more noble, and of higher 
import than can be extracted from the most 
sedulous and subservient attention to mere 
rules of art. The technical artist works with 
his bodily powers — he is perfect man in a low 
estate and condition. The other appears as 
the exaltation of humanity, the special mani- 
festation of agencies more than simply corpo- 
real. All this spell of love and delight is felt 
to be the result of what we call inspiration, or 
the operation or afilatus of the ruaea or neutn'y 
the spirit or OeUt — words not to be found in 
the Darwin dictionaries, but which have been 
used from time immemorial in the east and 
west, the north and south, to express that 
which lies above all outward symbols of art, 
transcends all culture, putting discipline to its 
legitimate and most perfect use. The first 
thing to notice in this indication of what we 
call inspiration is the originality — the personal 
character of the endowment. Who living can 
conduct the overture to the oratorio of ^^Eli- 
jah*^ with the unction, the holy beauty given 
to it by its composer Mendelssohn ? The ideas 
in this overture, their order and arrangement, 
as mere exhibitions of technical art, arc as per- 
fect as they can be ; yet who but Mendelssohn 
could draw out from the band that high and 
solemn feeling of reverence for the nithject of the 
oratorio which the composer, from patient 
thought and deep knowledge, had put into it, 
and to which he gave full outcome in this his 



introductory movement ? Tliiak again of the 
religious barcarole, or sacred clause, in the 
symphonic introduction to the Loftyeiuing, Who 
but Mendelssohn has given to it its true signi- 
fication of an earnest outpouring of thankful- 
ness i With ordinary conductors this move- 
ment is no more than a weak and morbid sen- 
tiinentalism, lacking warmth of impression, 
and displaying no re-invigoration of the gran- 
deur of the tlieme of tlie Praise cantata, of 
which, as an essential detail, this clause is an 
important link. And hot^ can this emanation 
of spirit on the part of the compossr be possi- 
bly described ? Who can note down the gra- 
dations of tone, the absence of all exaggera- 
tion, the marvellous changefulness, the simple 
beauty, the weeping tenderness, the alternate 
brilliancy and repose ? The composer showed 
all these feelings, and by the magic of his 
wand infused the same feeling into the band, 
and compelled the audience to appreciate them 
and sympathize with them. Mendelssohn^s 
music, it 18 well known, carried greater sway 
with the public than witli the professors. The 
public was delighted to find a musician not 
trusting to mere physical science, but ming 
reliyious eontemplntion (u tlie chief fount of emo- 
tional ejrpretsion in the conduct of his art. In 
this way he hoped to gain inspiration for the 
feeling, and greater power over the technique. 
In this way he avoided the sensuous and se- 
cured the spiritual. No one knew better than 
he tliat goodness has something to do with art ; 
and the more an artist looks up to his higher 
nature, the more capable and the more potent 
he demonstrates himself to be. In fact, music 
ot a purely human element is of small value 
and little stable influence. The maxim, *'See 
what I do,'' unless blended with a moral and 
spiritual element, is of no interest to outsiders 
beyond the exemplification of perfection in 
machinery. There must be rightful toil pro- 
ceeding from the heart, involving all the nobler 
feelings, to secure lasting influence and unfad- 
ing reputation. 

There is the false, the pretentious emotional 
expression running alongside the verittble, 
made up of much weakness, small inst'nct, 
short sight, and misty imagination. The ille- 
gitimate phase of the real thing is the refuge 
of the incompetent, the ill taught, and the nar- 
row minded. As it is neither pardonable nor 
hel])ful, it is an impertinent falsehood, and 
should be denied by all true artists. It is no 
difficult thing to make the overtures to the 
^^Zaidterjldte" and the ^^Figatv^^ go faster than 
they ever did, and about twice as fast as Mozart 
intended ; nor is it difficult to drive on the over- 
ture to ^^La Gaua Lndra^^^ by Rossini, so as to 
make it intensely vulgar ; or to present the 
overture to the ^'HebritfeSy" as a movement alto- 
gether incomprehensible and dull. All these 
results should be put down to sheer isniorance 
rather than to pretentious technical skill. But 
there is another phase — such as that of the read- 
ings by Wagner of the Beethoven symphonies, 
which it would be unjust to assign to ignoble 
motives or to blinded vision. Wagner is no 
imbecile, his faculties are all astir; but he is 
guided by his own keen sense on the mere 
mundane arrangements of musical art. His 
keen intellect is employed in the disposing and 
controlling of the vast machinery he has at 
command ; and he conceives that intense emo- 
tional expression lies in the due employ of, so 
to say, physical forces. His highest achieve- 
ments result in a sort of enthusiasm amongst 
instruments. There is much industry and self- 
denial in this kind of labor, but none of the 
grace or preciousness of the best feelings of 
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humanity. Hence his peculiar incapacity for 
the portraiture of love, and his great delight in 
scenes of terror and distress, anger, rage, tu- 
mult. The fascination of his singular art- 
power in these respects should not be unac- 
knowledged, although it may be somewhat 
deprecated. As to the Wagner interpretation 
of the Beethoven symphonies we can only re" 
mark, he, as a great artist, has thought much 
and long over them, and those that condemn 
the result have not sought to renovate the 
bluntness or deadness of feeling towards these 
familiar compositions by any such acts of re- 
newed vitality. The latter eschew compari- 
sons and detest contrasts. The Wagnerian 
method is based on conscientiousness, and giv- 
ing rise to new ideas and fresh emotions may 
be said to be nearer the true expressional school 
than its antagonistic development. But how- 
ever guided by a keen and penetrating intelli- 
gence it has not the compass, grasp, or inten- 
tion of the higher form. It is a school of pro- 
gress, but not of perpetual influence over men's 
minds. Only the school of high genius— the 
right school of emotional expression — has this, 
and this school is the glory and foundation of 
the art. It may bo said that neither the mas- 
ter of great expressional emotion, nor the un- 
rivalled adept in orchestral mysteries have a 
right to give an individual interpretation to 
these compositions of Beethoven. That there 
are traditions— well-known traditions— and it 
would be sheer blasphemy to controvert these 
traditions. Well, we had the certain and un- 
controverted traditions of Handel's **Jf«m<iA," 
and of all his other generally known oratorios. 
Wliat has become of them ? What has become 
of the song *'But Thou didst not leave his soul 
in hell,** of the Hailstone chorus, and of a 
dozen other movements which have departed 
this life as far as tradition is concerned? Again, 
what has become of the traditional perform- 
ance of Beethoven's symphonies 1 As to the 
metronomic marks, for these thei*e is no author- 
ity, and Beethoven himself despised the met- 
ronome and laughed at it. 

The violoncello player who was at Beetho- 
ven^s right hand and always at his beck and 
call, knew more about the Beethoven sonatas 
as Beethoven himself played them, and he well 
knew that no metronome could reveal anything 
of value on this point. We believe, as far 
as respects tradition, no professor of the piano- 
forte excelled Schachner in the interpretation 
of these sonatas, and he, it is well known, de- 
rived all this interpretation from the faithful 
Achates of the great composer. Dr. von Bue- 
low has had the same oppoitunity of acquiring 
the traditions of Beethoven in the matter of 
the sonatas, and no doubt also as to the read- 
ing of the symphonies. 

After all that can be said or thought of, the 
facts come to this ; the mere executant cannot 
be trusted to play Beethoven, nor does he 
desire to do so. The music kills the executant 
of this calibre, for the player is no longer the 
central figure. And with regard to the emo- 
tional performers, there is no governing spirit; 
whatever may be the reading of the hour, it is 
a highly imaginative reading, and comes from 
one who is the thorough master of all tech 
nique, and uses all his powers in* a rightful in- 
terpretation of his subject. — I/mdon Orchestra. 
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Mental Action in Piano Flaying. 

BT W. 8. B. IfATHBWa. 

SoiAe months ago I called attention in these col- 
umns to Mr. Wm. Mason's system of technical ex- 
ercises in piano-playing. A further study of the 
mechanism of the hand has enabled me to com pre. 
hend some things that were not clear at that time. 

The muscles of the hand are of three general 
classes: 1. The great common JUxor and exteiuor^ 
which are located in the fore-arm. Their contrac- 
tion will be felt if you grasp for instance the left 



fore-arm with the right hand and then open and 
shut the left hand. They say that in each contrac- 
tion of the muscle onlv a small number of the fibrils 
contract, and these after being once used are dead, 
and are immediately removed and new ones put in 
their place. . 

The great JUxor muscle communicates with the 
fingers through four tendons, each of which is fur- 
nished with its own nerve. This device is calcula- 
ted to guard against loss of the grasping power of 
the hand by severing any tendon. If, for instance, 
the tendon of the fore-finger should be accidentally 
severed, or even the finger removed, the entii^ 
force of the muscle can still be exerted through the 
three remaining tendons. This provision also 
makes it possible to strengthen the naturally weak 
fingers of the hand to an equality with the fore- 
finger, since it is not a question of developing an 
obscure muscle to an equality with a powerful one, 
but merely of turning-a given amount of force into a 
new channel. It is in effect an education of the 
nerve rather than of the muscle properly speaking. 
2. The contraction or closing of the hand is also assist- 
ed by a sort of reserve corps of small muscles con- 
stituting the palm of the hands, called the lumhrici. 
These seem intended to guard against an accidental 
severing of all the flexor and extensor tendons at 
the wrist, in which case the lumbrici would still be 
able to close the hand, though, of course, with 
much less than its natural force. In some hands 
there is great thickness of the palm, and I suppose 
a proportionately greater development of these 
muscles. I am inclined to think that such unusual 
development generally is ocasioned by manual 
labor — hoe handles, axe handles, and all that sort 
of a thing. 

8. The remaining class of muscles are the inieroue- 
out, little muscles lying along by the metacarpal 
bones. These perform the office of separating and 
approximating the fingers, and their education is 
really one of the most important problems of the 
pianist. The thumb is provided with a general as- 
sortment of muscles of its own. But as it is called 
into almost every sort of action in all the thousand 
every day movements of the hand, the principal 
problem of the piano teacher is to moderate and 
direct its force. 

All pianoforte finger work appears to me to be com- 
prised in three categories : First, the complete flex- 
ion of all the joints by suddenly closing the hand, as 
illustrated in the cut "staccato touch** in Mason A 
Hoadley's New Method. Secondly, a modified 
form of action of the same muscles, being a flexion 
of the metacarpal joints (the fingers and the palms 
of the hand.) This is the action so diligently 
sought by all five-finger exercises. Third, the ap- 
proximation and separation of the fingers. This is 
sought in all those five-finger exercises which as- 
cend and descend the entire keyboard by extensions 
or contractions. 

1 think it has been too generally overlooked that, 
after, all the chief difliculties of piano playing are 
mental and not muscular. When a passage is once 
comprehended so that the player can attend exclu- 
sively to performing the actions, a fairly trained 
hand will soon learn to do it successfully. Any 
teacher who has ever set himself to analyze a set of 
passives for a pupil, must have observed how quick- 
ly the execution comes when the construction of the 
passage is comprehended. In teaching a cadenza, 
for instance, how often one finds it necessary to 
close the music in order to compel the pupil to 
think / All such passages as, for instance, the run 
in chromatic major thirds in Liszt's Rigoletto^ the 
descending cadence of double sixths, the cadence 
composed of sixths in one hand and a chromatic 
appoggiatura (or *'fore-note**) with the left hand, 



the run down in fours, can be taught by rote to an 
average pupil in a quarter of the time that would 
be required to teach them by note. 

Again, take the very first effc^rt at a little piece. 
It is generally impossible to secure a ftpriijhtly per- 
formance until you take away the notrs and cause 
the pupil to play it by memory. Then after a few 
explana'.ions and illustrations by the teacher, the 
pupil succeeds in producing a resull sumethhig like 
music. Go into any primary school and see how 
they teach a buy to read. Thp boy knows how to 
speak. But when he reads he strains his voice up 
to an unnaturally high key, and giving each word 
the time of a half-note reads : 

"Has thb boy a gin T 

The teacher stops him and says : "John, close 
your book and repeat that to me.** 

John closes his book and in a gruff, half-ashamed 
voice says : "Has the boy a gun,** with a iklUng in- 
flexion on "gun.** "No," says the teachitr, "you 
wouldn't say "Has the boy a gun," but ."Has the 
boy a gun f* (rising inflection). * Say it now.** So 
John says it after one or two trials as it ought to 
be. "Now,** says the teacher, "open your book and 
read it in the same tone." And still the chance is 
that John will not get it right in the first trial. 

A large part of every piece is machine or formula 
work ; as all the basses, cadenzas, and the fillagree 
work in variations. Teach these parts separately 
as passages. Then teach the melody by itself, and 
when the pupil unites them you will see clearly by 
the facility with which he plays, that Ae<u/ tpork 
is worth as much as finger work. 

I fancy a great deal of unnecessar}' time is wast- 
ed in what is called "forming the hand." We don't 
have to distress ourselves to get healthy boys to 
stand up straight. To stand straight is the natu- 
ral position of a healthy boy. Make him well and 
strong and he*ll stand straight enough. So it is 
with the hand If the fingers are strong and equal, 
there is no trouble in securing the proper curve of 
the fingers on the keys. The orthodox position of 
the hand in five-finger passages is the natural posi- 
tion of a strong hand placed on the keys. So all 
one has to do to "form the hand" is to practice 
diligently the slow and fast "two-finger exercise* of 
which I spoke in the former article. 

That the exercises I described before are ample 
for the development of the hand, I have seen proved 
too often to doubt. And the testtmonv of all the 
teachers who have given Mason's exercises a fair 
trial is that an average pupil advances three timet as 
rapidly toward free execution and an ex])res8ive 
touch as by any former course of practice they 
have used. I have had the same testimony from 
very many teachers who were familiar with the use 
of Czemy'a and Kohler's exercises and the ortho- 
dox course of piano study. To recapitulate : 

For strengthening tiie hand Mason uses the "two- 
finger exercise" on page 184 (Mason <& Hoadley's 
"New Method"), the second note having the staccato 
touch illustrated on p. 40. These are played at 
first six times through slowly, about one note in a 
second. Afterwards very rapidly. In the rapid 
playing the fingers move at the metacarpal 
joints only, the same as in five-finger exercises. 
But in my opinion it is not necessary to distress 
the pupil to keep the fingers at a certain definite 
curve, as Plaidy does at Leipsic. The slow form of 
this exercise gives great independence and strength 
of fint^er ; and the reason it gives stren^h rapidly 
is because, by allowing the hand to close after the 
second note (as in the cut on p^ge 62), the entire 
force of the flexor muscle can be thrown into the 
acting finger. To throw this force into a single 
finger without exciting involuntary contraction of 
the others is a later accomplishment 1 he rapid 
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playinfr of this exercise is exccllont for the acquisi- 
tion of a lii^ht touch. It is the best possible prepa- 
ration for the trifl, and includes more benefit to the 
hand than any otlior single exercise I ever tried. 
This is Liszt's exercise, and be has hardly been 
known to practiee anything else witliin the raeinory 
of the oldest inhabitant. 

To give freedom of execution Mason uses the ar- 
peggios on the diminished chords and their changes, 
Nos, 174-178, pp. 196 and 196 and following. 

The great exercise for advanced pupils in this 
department is the arpeggio in sixths, pp. 200-206. 
There is alno a still liner "routine" exercise which I 
haven't room to describe intelligibly. Mason's fa- 
vorite accent is that of nines. It extends the exer- 
cise to a length which affords great help in cultiva- 
ting endurance of muscles and concentration of at^ 
tention. This arpeggio is to be relieved by the 
''broken chord,** pages 185 and 186. 

Scales he gives in direct and contrary motion, in 
canon form and in "velocity,'' the latter according to 
the example on page 40 and 41. This is to be car- 
ried through all the scales in a dally practice of 
some one scale. 

These things, with a suitable octave school, com- 
prise the substance of fundamental technique. The 
tricks of special techniqxte (the interlocking passages, 
trill, tremolo, use of pedals, etc.) are to be given as 
each teacher thinks best, or as the pieces studied 
call for them. The combination of exercises for 
daily practice is substantially this : Scales 20 min.; 
two-finger, 20 min.; arpeggio, 40 min. Or, Scales, 10 
min.; two-finger, 16 min.; arpeggios, 20 min. This 
course continued through two years gives a very 
strong and elastic hand. 

And I beg to call attention again to the fact that 
the study of such a system of mechanism as this, 
where the pupil is left ahoays to his memory, the 
exercises never being given by note, cultivates the 
musical perceptions and the sense of rhythm in a 
way impossible when half his attention is occupied 
in reading the notes. Further, the accent of nines 
calls for force impartially from every finger, while 
at the same time the intervening eight tones are 
light and even. And this lays the foundation for 
the contrasts of forte and piano. 

Real expression in playing must be got from 
pieces. All kinds of studies, except a few of Hel- 
ler's or Chopin's, are more or less deficient in the 
musical element If I get a certain amount of dry 
mechanical practice faithfully done, I consider it 
vital that the remainder of the time be spent on 
really muncal things. For this reason it appears to 
me very poor economy to spend time on Bertini's 
studies or perhaps even Cramer.* Of course if j'ou 
make a pupil play these tilings well you improve 
his playing. But when the world is so full of 
musical pieces worth knowing as music and equally 
valuable for practice, why waste a pupil's time on 
these studies which are all more or let^s mechanical 
and wanting in inspiration ? Any pupil who can be 
got to study Bertini can be kept half the time on 
Schumann's little pieces, if you relieve his earnest- 
ness with playful talon pieces. And who will not 
say that the latter course has more sense in it ? 
Uow do we get children to read ? Is it by compil- 
ing books of pieces composed mechanically to intro- 
duce certain words as often as possible ? Or by 
giving them real "sure-enough", stories where tlie 
interest gets so absorbing that they cheerfully mas- 
ter difficulties which they would not attempt with- 
out this interest And this principle holds through- 
out the entire course. I very much doubt whether 
it ia good economy to use any "studies" at alL If 
I want mechanism, I g^ve mechanism. If I want 

• Are Cramer's Eiudee all deficient in the mosical ele- 
ment ?— Ed. 



poetic playing I give poetic pieces. If elegant and 
fluent playing, elegant and fluent pieces. If dry 
and senseless (though "proper") playing, give dry 
and senseless pieces. "Attdi alteram partem." 
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The Voice, and how to Use it 

BT W. H. DANIBLL. 

pTrom the Worcester Palladium.] 

XVIII. 

Pupil. Some time since we were speaking of 
what you termed "sickly sentimental" singing. Will 
you explain just what you mean by it, or rather 
where yon would draw the line between good and 
bad in that direction. 

Mr. D. I understand that some have felt hurt by 
my sneering at "sentimental" singing, but I thins 
without cause. There is a certain class of literature 
formerly called "yellow covered," also termed at 
present "dime novels." What is the reason that 
you and all sensible people condemn these books T 
Why keep them out of the hands of children as if 
they were poisonous in their effects ? The answer 
is plain — because they are poisonous to the mind. 
They appeal to the passions rather than to the in- 
tellect. They serve to stir up all the morbid sensi- 
bilities of the nature. They create a distaste for 
healthful reading and completely unsettle the mind 
for anything in ordinary life They are merely 
repetitions of the same old story, with slight 
changes. I gave my little girl a pasteboard doll 
not long since. With it came various dresses and 
disguises, so that the doll could be made to repre- 
sent quite a number of individuals ; but it was the 
same doll, the only difference being in the dress. 
So with these "dime novels," which are all alike 
with difference of dress. Now a large part of what 
is sold in music stores is of this character. It is 
music, in the sense that music consists of successive 
varying sounds, but it is poor stuff for the intellect 
It appeals to a morbid sensibility, and makes me in- 
voluntarily think of the lady who^e husband re- 
marked ol her that she "enjoyed very poor health." 
There are many who are never happier than when 
they are ailing, and have some sympathizing listen- 
er to hear about their troubles ; but I think you will 
acknowledge that*such are not cheerlul companions 
for healthv people. But why is it ? Is it not be- 
cause they are living in a very small space, and 
thinking only of the little things in life, and those 
few little things are of a selfish character ? The 
miud cannot expand with them. Now we have had 
for the past few years a perfect deluge of feeble 
efforts to produce music of this "dime novel" char- 
acter. Stephen C. Foster wrote genuine music, 
though of the simplest character, and it at once 
took hold of the popular heart, which emboldened 
feeble imitators to rise all over the countrv, and the 
result is visible in the illuminated trash which mu- 
sic dealers say is the best to sell. The}* say they 
could not live by the sale of "good music" alone, 
but have to sell this because it is wanted. 

Pupil. Showing, apparently, that the popular 
mind craves just tbis and cares nothing for better 
music. Why then seek to deprive those who love 
music, but are not educated up to the better masters, 
of what does afford them satisfaction ? 

Mr. D. ^j dear sir, do you know the circula- 
tion of the New York Weekly, or any of the "so- 
called" story papers. I presume to bay that you 
would not attempt to prevent their being printed or 
circulated, but would you encourage children to 
read them T I would not, any more than I would 
encourage them to drink liquor, simply because the 
deleterious effect would be similar. A habit of 
reading such stuff is weakening to the brain ; a 
habit of drinking liquor is certainly not strengthen- 
ing to the brain ; the habit of singing the wishy- 
wash}' sentimentalism which I object lo, is anything 
but healthy for the mind. Understand me. senti- 
ment is one thing, sentimentality quite another. A 
vocalist void of sentiment is no true singer, but one 
given to sentimentality is one for me to avoid. But 
even in rendering music, be careful not to lay your- 
self open to the same charge. I have heA-d sing- 
ers so completely overdo the thing in their singing 
as to render themselves ridiculous. Do you re- 
member Mme. D'Angri, a formerly distinguished 
Contralto singer ? Once on a time she sang in the 
"MessUh" in Boston Music Hall. She sane "He 
was despised," in the most extraordinary Btyle that 
I ever heard. At the close of the song came "a 
man of sorrows"^-an audible sob — '*and acquainted 
with grief." Now she meant to be very pathetic, 
but instead of that, a general smile went over the 



house. There is a difference between pathos and 
bathos. The best rule for singing with expression, 
is to be natural. Learn first to read with expres- 
sion, and then sing as you would read. Why can- 
not people realize that singing is a natural, not an 
artincial action. But let me say one thing further 
on this matter : Learn to feel what you sing and 
then you will make others feel it Whatever you 
do, do with all your might, and yon must succeed 
in the long run ; whatever you sing, sing with all 
your soul, aud your audience must feel it. Do not 
imagine that putting emphasis on this note or that, 
or using a portamento here and a turn there is going 
to effect a good rendering of your song, unless you 
feel it yoursell The rendering may be correct "^but 
lacking soul. When it lacks that, it is like the mar- 
ble statue, beautiful, faultless, but lifeless. Now 
this is what I would offer as sentiment ; a true ren- 
dering of your composer without overdoing, and 
reading of the words to music ; a modulation of the 
voice to bring out the deepest meaning ; a quick, 
decisive delivery of tone for the war-cry ; a tender, 
smooth delivery, with judicious use of the true por- 
tamento, for a love song, or the expression of tender 
sentiments ; but an avoidance at all times, of the 
scooping, drawUng tendency so common among 
"sentimental balladists." Avoid, as a rule, those 
songs with chorus attached. If you want choruses, 
there are plenty that are better than those. Do not 
cultivate morbid sensibility. These simply sweet- 
ish songs are not healthy. Do not be afraid of songs 
which have the name of a German composer. Any 
music that is good, will live, and any music that has 
lived, is pretty sure to be good and worth hearing 
more than once. Do not say, "Well I don't care to 
know any more about music, if I am to despise 
these beautiful sentimental songs," for that is say- 
ing, "Ignorance is bliss with me, what folly to be 
wise !" 



XIX. 

• 

***** Many singers labor in their singing, 
which is altogether wrong. When you labor to 
get any tone, it at once betrays itself in your voice. 
A former teacher of mine used to term such, an 
anxious tone. Now 3-ou will sometimes hear these 
anxious tones in singers. When one tries to carry 
through an arduous song and says to himself, "Hoik 
I wish I were safely through," the audience at the 
same time have received his telegram, conveyec 
through the medium of his voice, and say to them 
selves, "How we hope he will get safely through.' 
Do yon imagine they exi>erience much pleasure ii 
listening under such circumstances ? The singei 
may cong^ratulate himself with having got througl 
a difficult song, but would he feel complimented tr 
hear the sigh of relief going the rounds of the a-id' 
ence ? And yd he no doubt thinks that he hai 
done a startling thing ; but are startling things al 
ways agreeable to listen to ? Boswell t«lls of lifl 
tening with Dr. Samuel Juhnson to a very show; 
performance on the piano on one occasion. Turn 
ing to the doctor at its conclusion, he remarked tha 
it was an extremely difficult composition. "Diifi 
cult !" cried the sarcastic old doctor, "Would t 
God it was impossible !" Did you never have tha 
feeling come over 3'ou when listening to som 
aingcrs 1 But this is only one reason why I objec 
to effort in si/iging. It is injurious to the voice il 
self. Did vou ever read Wilkie Collins's story cal 
ed "Man and wife ?" The hero of that is a ric 
brute who prides himself upon his physical trail 
ing. He is a perfect giant of strength, and ! 
trained to the very highest point of phj'sical deve 
opment, yet he dies in a moment, his system bein 
over-strained bv what would seem to be the meai 
of perfect health. Exertion for the brain is goo( 
yet if you go into any of our lunatic asylums, yc 
will find men whose brains had too much to d 
They were over-strained, and the consequence 
seen there. Instances arc not wanting, by an 
means, of singers, who have ruined their voices b 
over-straining. 

PnpU. Over-straining of course would beregar 
ed as injurious b}' any sensible person. The que 
tion was not, however, on over-straining, but < 
using effort 

Mr. D. In other words, you think I am going 1 
the extreme of the case, but where will you dra 
the line ? Who shall say just how much crowdii 
the voice can stand. It is a favorite plan with son 
teachers, to develop power at the outset. "Md 
an impression at your first lesson," was said to i 
at one time. But I do not believe that the voice 
to be treated so differently from muscles. Sot 
teachers seem to think that shouting induces pow) 
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I do not. Some have the trick of setting the chin, 
and stiffening the muscIeB of the nbck to obtain 
high tones. It is as wrong and unnatural as any- 
thin|T can be. If high tones will not come easier 
than that, they had better not come at all. Again, 
no more effort should be used in singing than in 
talking, because a forced tone is liable to be out of 
tune. On the contrary, it is liable to be in tune if 
tone is taken easily. You know my theory is that 
all can learn to sing, unless their voices are 
cracked, but I fear that I could never teach all to 
Fing in tunc, if I allow^ed them to crowd their tones. 
But there is still another reason why singing should 
be as easy as talking. It is not possible to labor 
greatly in singing, and render a song with expres- 
sion. Now expression is the soul of singing. Any- 
thing that will prevent that is not desirable. Make 
exertion and you will tire a little. That little in- 
creases rapidly. You begin to set the muscles of 
your throat, and then your case is a hard one. You 
feel that you must strain more and more to keep 
up. You get demoralized, bo to speak, and your 
presence of mind forsakes you. Expression gives 
way to self-preservation and when you close, you 
and your hearers feel equally exultant. On the 
contrary, accustom yourself to singing easily, think 
less of getting a large tone than of having it easy 
and free, and you will find that the size will come. 
The fact will bear repeating, that the good Father 
has dealt very kindly with us. and has given us 
the ability to do things easily, but we want to take 
matters into our own hands. We do not gain by it. 
One of these days we shall learn that his best gifts 
are the most freely given. But we must wait for 
the day of show and clap-trap to pass. Let us be 
patient The day will come. 



XX. 

Pupil. Yon have said that any and all persons 
can learn to sing, provided the voice be not 
cracked. That is an extraordinary statement, and 
hard to believe. I have seen people who could not 
distinguish between two tunes. They sound pre- 
cisely alike to them. Could they learn to sing T 

Mr. D. Probably not. I do not refer to people 
who are in any degree mal-formcd. It is generally 
assumed that any person ma^* become a carpenter, 
but that would not include those who were blind. 
Occasionally j^ou will And a person such as you 
mention, who is totally deficient as to ear ; sounds 
are all alike. One tune is the same as another. Oc- 
casionally you will come across one who has no per- 
ception of color ; all colors are alike. Green, pur- 
ple, yellow, red, all seem the same. This person, 
having no perception of color, we term "color- 
blind. Of the person having no recognition of 
varying sounds we may sa}*, *'he has no ear." Of 
course these people, but few in number, are cut off 
from what is open to others. 

Furnl. But fe in number, do you say ? Really 
sir, I shall be disposed to take issue with you. 
Many and many a person have I met, who had no 
more ear than a deaf mute. 

Mr. Z>. How could you tell ? 

JPupil. Easily enough. They conld not sing a 
tune through, by any poasibility, but would make 
some extraordinary sounds, which, though aiming 
in the right direction, were yet far from correct. 

Mr. J). Then they did "aim in the right direc- 
tion." Any person who can do that, ha.s "an ear." 
He is not to be classed with the one who cannot 
distingnish between sounds. The most that can be 
said is, that his ear is entirely uncultivated. 

J\tpil. I should say so. It might be remarked 
as well, that it would hardly pay for cultivating. 

Mr. D. There I differ. It seems to me that the 
farmer ia a great deal more valuable man to the 
country than the broker. Through his means 
comes the real wealth, gained by cultivating the 
ground. We could not well spare the farmer. But 
there are certain sharp men of business, who take 
the wealth after it is produced, and turn it over and 
over in their hands, to make it yield them as much 
as possible. Do they benefit the world by their 
operations ? Is the country one bit l)ettcr off for 
their existence ? On the other hand the farmer 
sows his seed in the spring, to reap a plentiful har- 
vest in one season. Every bushel of wheat he 
raises, is just so much wealth added to the nation. 
Every potato he digs is a little more capital for the 
country. He cannot be spared, for he is a producer, 
a cultivator. Now here in New En^rland, the soil is 
sterile. Suppose the farmer should say, "Nothing 
can ever come off that land, let rae plant as I will;^' 
would you not say that he was hardly a good far- 



mer for this resrion ? On the contrary, he culti- 
vates the land, helps it along with manure, and suc- 
ceeds, if not in getting a large yield, in arriving at 
satiefactory results. In other words, he has res- 
cued land that was before worthless, and made it 
become actual wealth. Now let us see how this will 
apply to the case in hand. You say that unless one 
can catch a tune and be able to sing it, he had better 
not spend time in trying to become a singer. This 
is your meaning, I Relieve. Now there are very 
many, who can tell whether another sings properly 
or not — ^tliat is whether he sings the right notes or 
not, who cannot themselves sound any note requir- 
ed. Very often do I have ladies and gentlemen 
come to me and say, "Can I learn to sing 7 I do 
not know the first thing about music, but I love it 
dearly, and should be delighted if I could only sing 
one song through correctly." I ask them to sound 
a certain note which I grive, either with my voice, 
or the piano. If the correct tone is given, and is 
succecaed by correct tones, of course the answer is 
plain. Bnt'l have had many instances like this : I 
would sound C, response A, minor third below. I 
would sound E, response C. I would try again 
with 6, response perhaps E. I would go back to E. 
Response C, again. So you see that the ear actually 
reported, thou^rh incorrectly. I never yet failed to 
make a singer in Fuch a case, where I had time 
enough allowed me to do it. 

Pupil. O well, I suppose you might, if you took 
time enough, but how much time does it tAke T 

Mr. D. It really does not matter, for the support 
of my arn;nment, if it should tAke two years, so long 
a^ the work could be accomplished at all; but I have 
never yet failed to make one able to sing a song 
through in tune, without the aid of an instrument, 
in thirty lessons. The ear needs training more 
than teachers are generally willing to allow, or 
rather, more than they are willing to devote their 
time to. For my part, I glory in producing some- 
thing which did not exist before. It is easy to 
make singers of those who are already faultless. 
But the work of which 1 feel proudest, is that which 
is least showr. Some fault to be overcome, some 
real work to be done. It Ls not usually desired by 
teachers, I know, but it is where we are needed. 
A good work isl>eing done in the public schools in 
teaching the children to sing, and making it inter- 
estins: to them. More general education in music 
is to be desired. But do not let us abandon sing- 
ing to those who are bom with good voices and 
ears. In a large number of cases, these will not 
improve their opportunities. Singing comes so 
easily to them, that they will not do the little that 
need's doinsr, to enable them to excel. Bernacchi, a 
famous tenor singer of the IStli century, possessed 
a most intractable harsh voice, yet he became one of 
the greatest singers of his day, by persistent study. 
But many think that they ought to make progress 
without study, and blame their teacher if they do 
not. Perhnps they may improve to a certain ex- 
tent, bnt how much more could be done with study ! 
Do not despair of reaching the very highest place, 
with diligent, well-directed eff«<rt, but remember 
that whatever is worth the having costs effort The 
world would be a fearfully dull one, with nothing to 
do. The bread that is earned is far sweeter than 
that which is given us. And now, in closing this 
series of very pleasant conversations, let me teg of 
you to take to your he<irt what I have said. I 
know that some of my ideas seem strange to many, 
but am confident that I have said nothing which is 
not practical. If you will examine closely, you 
will find that it all sums up in about these words : 
First know what you believe, then act as you be- 
lieve. Always use your gilts first for the happi 
nesH of others. Do not he afraid of being numbei' 
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deal Education ▼& Jubilee. 

A CONBKRVATORT OF MUSIC FOR TOR NORTH-WEST. 

[From Goldbeck*s Journal of Music, Chics go, lU.] 

The people have satisfied their curiosity about 
the Jubilee, and having heard it, they acknowledge 
that there was nothing in it. Gilmore, a Boston 
band conductor of but little ability, distinction or 
rank in the musical profession, bnt much sensation- 
al notoriety, started the idea of enlarging the 
sphere and powers of music by brute accumulation 
of musical forces and numbers. That was a step in 
the wrong direction, although it dazzled and excit- 
ed the public. He twice succeeded in persuading 
the BfMtonians to go on a musical spree with him. 
But there he had the French and Prussian bands, 
and a number of brilliant stars plucked from the 



playing and singing heavens. It was like giving 
the people the very best quality of champagne. 
Here in the west, {»eople permitted themselves to be 
intoxicated, bnt they awoke the next morning with 
a bad headache ; they had received instead of good 
champagne, what the French call "tisane," a 
wrctcned drug of a drink, cheap and plentiful, but 
productive of violent sea-sicknesa. The sharp Chi- 
cagoans and the confiding, excitement-loving conn- 
try people were alike outwitted on the occasion of 
the late Jubilee. Will they be on their guard in 
the future ? We hope so ! Considering that more 
than a hundred thousand strangers de]>osit^ more 
than a million dollars with us, onr good city might 
afford to laugh, were it not that iU character, 
moral credit and standing abroad have been percep- 
tibly lowered by the vexatious occurrence in qnos- 
tion. It is greatly to be desired therefore that the 
city ahonld do something tf> redeem itaelf. This 
she conld easily accomplish by attracting the 
world's attention to some worthy enterprise, which 
shall be noble in its immediate purposes, and pro- 
ductive of lasting benefit to the or»mmnnity and the 
entire North-west. We have heard it stated that 
on the occarion of the coming Industrial Exposition 
great things will be done to wipe out the disagree- 
able impression left by the Jubilee. We doubt 
whether an^-thing of a passing nature can be done 
which would place the intalltgence of Chicago in a 
more favorable light There can be no anlid merit 
in hiring foreign forces at great pecuniary outlay, 
for the purpose of having a short season of amnse- 
mcnt. We should none the less rnnain a dreary 
western ont-of-the- way -town, after it waa all over. 
No ! Steps must be made in the direction of abid- 
ing culture. We allude to the creation of a con- 
servatory of music, one which shall be so admirable 
in ita system, appointmenta and instructors that the 
musical art-atmosphere of the city, now below zero, 
shall at once rise to the normal temperature of 
warmth, lively motion and enjoyable existence. 
Such an institution would elevate, command and 
rightly direct the good tone of the western musical 
world, and give us the rank among other portions 
of the civilized world which we do not now pos- 
sess, but -to which our intelligence, wealth and 
spirit of enterprise clearly entitle us — ^provided we 
take the trouble to conquer that position for our- 
selves. 

Such a conservatory should have a nnmber of 
carefully organized departments. First among 
these would be the Educational department This 
would again be divided into two great branches. 
One for the instruction of pupils, the other for the 
higher education of teachers who shall have passed 
a satisfactory examination, preliminary to their ad- 
mission. Pupils would pay moderate tuition fees; 
teachers would be entitled to free study with con- 
dition of unsalaried co-operation during their time 
of attendance, if required. It is obvious that the 
prevailing bad taste is largely due to the inefficien- 
cy of the great majority of teachers. Free instruc- 
tion of the very best quality obtainable by them, 
would powerfully counteract, and, in the end, over- 
come these most serious evils: the frivolous taste 
and total it^nornnce of the musical public at large I 
The educational department would comprise in- 
struction in the art of singing, all instruments of 
importance, and all sciences, also languages, con- 
nected with the art of music. 

The second department would be the choral, rep- 
resented by an association of the best amateur ma- 
terial ; the third the orchestral, embodying a Phil- 
harmonic Society and special orchestral. 

The Conservatory should be centrally located, 
and of sufficient diniensions to contain a grand Con- 
cert Hall and several smaller Hulls for Lectures, 
Recitals and smaller concerts, besides a number of 
rooms for the various departments of instruction. 
Its central location would insure its popularity, 
make it the most refined resort for the enjoyment of 
music, and easily enable it to become self-sustain- 
ing. Subscription lists should be opened knder 
the auspices of the most intelligent and wealthiest 
citizens for the purpose of securing a sum of $800,- 
000, to be expended in the purchase of suitable 
grounds, the erection of the building and the basis 
of a funded capital in the shape of a subsidy for fu- 
ture contins^fcncies. This sum of money should not 
be collected upon an issue of shares, but simply in 
the form of donations, freely given by the lovers of 
art and intellectual progress in Chicago and through- 
out the Northwest It will probably not be ques- 
tioned, that a sum of money invested in this man- 
ner would bring larger and more satisfactory re- 
turns, by educating and raising the people and giv- 
ing Chicago the influence and importance it ought 
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to havo, And must have before )t can be conBidcred 
the equal of other 1ariD:e capitals, than any other 
enterprise that could possibly be thought of. 

It IS admirable and beautiful to have macnificont 
and convenient building for the accommodation of 
commerce ; but they represent one part only of 
man's life, that of business and toil. Noble and 
indispensable as that part is, it is no less essential 
that ibe expansion of the mental faculties in the 
fields of art should be fostered. The unfolding of 
man's higher life and happiness depends upon their 
refinement and growth. 

We return once more to our plan, to say that the 
donat4)rs of the proposed sum of money should pos- 
sess the right to elect a board of directors, in whose 
hands the government of the Conservatory should 
be placed, both for the administration of the funds, 
and the engagement of salaried teachers The 
guiding idea should be to further the interests of 
Music : not to enrich individuals connected with 
the enterprise. 

The opening of this hoped-for and much-needed 
Conservatory of Music could be made an occasion 
of the greatest and most distinguished gathering 
that has ever occurred in America. The musical, 
literarv and artistic celebrities of the whole world 
could be invited to g^ce the inauguration with 
their presence. Liszt could not be induced to come 
to the Boston Jubilee, because he felt that he would 
hwe been out of place there ; but let him be asked 
1 1 be present at tiie opening of "our Conservatory," 
an emolem of all that is noble, earnest, useful and 
beautiful, and yet intensely enjoyable, and he will 
come, and many of tlie world's distinguished minds 
with him. 

The famous Mu^ikertag (Musicians' day) has just 
been held at Leipsic. At its meeting, a similar 
enterprise was under discussion for Germany. Let 
Chicago be the first to join hands with the country, 
par atvtllenee, of science and art, in the accomplish- 
ment of the same project, and the dark smolce of 
the Jubilee will pass away and leave no odor be- 
hind. 

We may, in conclusion, state authoritatively that 
the Chicago College of Music and Conservatory 
fully endorse these ideas. 
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What Rubixstkin confided to Miss Fikld. — 
Kate Field, who ''went across" in the same steamer 
w^ith Rubinstein, writes to the Tribune that he is 
bent on turning his back upon the public and de- 
voting the rest of his life to composition. lie has 
had a dream for many ^'csrs, and he intends now 
to convert it if possible, into fact. This dream is to 
conquer for music a province — sacred opera. Ora- 
torio he regards, with most sensible (?) people, as a 
dreary absurdity, "Think of Moses or Elijah sing- 
ing in a swallow-tail on a bare platform," he says. 
Ills plan at present embraces seven great works, 
"Eve," "Moses," "Job," "Canticles," "Maccabees," 
"David," "Jesus Christ." None will be brought out 
until all are finished. Of course, he will throw off 
lighter pieces by way of recreation ; but this is 
henceforth to be the business of his life. At pres- 
ent, he is inclined to think this country the best 
flace for producing these operas when completed, 
ndeed, but for his wife, he would make his home 
here, for, though a Russian of the Russians, he is a 
ro])ublican and loves liberty. He has such a horror 
of the sea, however, that, we fear the chances for 
our ^ain seeing him are but slight. Incidentally 
he spoke to Miss Field about the condition and 
prospects of music in America. What was most 
needed now, was a system of conservatories in 
which art and not money-making should be the 
end. "Look at the magnihcent legacy left to Bal- 
timore by Mr. Peabody," he said, "The Peabody 
institute has $60,000 a year to spend on music. 
What a grand opportunity for a conservatory I Our 
conservatory in Russia costs no more. We pro- 
duce fine results, and the Peabody institute does 
nothing with its music fund. Tell this to the peo- 
ple. It ought to be known. Yon will have no mu* 
sic until you can educate musicians at home." 



Liazt : Hii Hew Oratorio at Weimar. 

BT JOSXFH P. THOMPSON, LL.D. 

Liszt is the hero, almost the divinity of Weimar, 
as Goethe was in his day. The Court honors him, 
the musicians worship him, the people are proud of 
him ; and when he brings out some new work under 
his personal direction, artists, princes, and dilettanti 
resort to Weimar from all parts of Germany, from 
England, Austria, and Russia, to attend upon the 



festival and to do homage to the genius of the com- 
poser. Liszt knows well how to maintain his posi- 
tion with a courtly and serene dignity Ilis ap- 
f)carance commancU respect and admiration. His 
ong gray hair sets off finely a brow that seems 
formed for the sculptor, and which chiseled in mar- 
ble might betaken for a classical antione. Ilia tall 
and stately figure, clothed in the long olack frock of 
his order, suggesta some venerable dignitary of the 
Charch. His manners are the perfection of the 
gentleman ; and when he is animated in conversa- 
tion or when he feels the inspiration of a musical 
theme and runs his fingers over the key of the piano 
his mouth and eyes kindle with a bewitching smile, 
that blends the freshness and fervor of youth with 
the graceful composure of the conscious master of 
his art. Nothing could be more amiable than his 
courtesy to strangers who are favorably introduced 
and to all who show that cultivation in music which 
makes it the instrument and expression of the high- 
er and finer emotions of the soul. But there is a 
lurking lightning in his eyes, which is said occa- 
sionally to break forth in flashes of displeasure, of 
satire, or of ridicule that one would not care to pro- 
voke a second time. 

If, like most men of genius, Liszt is sometimes 
moody, sometimes irritable, it is also due to himself 
and his position that he should not submit to be 
annoyed by persons who attempt to impose upon 
his time or to make capital out of his name. Hence, 
those who come to him fur the reputation of being 
his pupils or with the idea of engaging his services 
must not complain if they get decidedly snubbed. 
It ought to be everywhere understood that now-a- 
days Liszt is in no sense an instructor in music nor 
a professor of his art. he takes no "pupils," gives 
no "lessons," and, above all, receives no fees ; and 
any attempt to negotiate with him as a teacher 
would be sure to debar the applicant from those 
privileges which his courtesy might otherwise ac- 
cord. A king in the musical world, Liszt uses his 
royal gifts right roj'ally. Too generous to accumu- 
late money and content with the fixed though mod- 
erate income of his position, he devotes his time to 
musical composition and to the gratuitous encour- 
agement of younger artists who meet his approba- 
tion. Mere amateurs would intrude upon him in 
vain ; but one who is well introduced as intending 
to make music a profession and as having already 
developed a promising talent may be complimented 
with an invitation to play before him. If the trial 
exhibits something more than technical excellence 
or mechanicsl proficiency, something of a soulful 
appreciation ana interpretation of the most classi- 
cal works, Liszt may give a few cordial words and 
honor the visitor by an invitation to come again ; 
and so by degrees one may be initiated into a select 
circle, wno so by invitation two or three afternoons 
a week to Liszt's apartments, to play before him, to 
hear his comments, and occasionally, perhaps, to 
hear his touch. And so with a princely munifi- 
cence the great master dispenses his gifts, without 
solicitation and without compensation, to those 
whom he deems worthy of such encouragement. 
Seldom now does he give siancet, and then only to 
a select circle of friends. To ojtk him to play is not 
permitted, even at Court. When he pleases, he 
gives. 

In this magnanimous devotion to his art Liszt 
divides his time chieffy between Rome, Pesth, and 
Weimar, spending at the latter place the months of 
April, May, and June. Here he commonly brings 
out some new production, appearing in the double 
character of composer and conductor. A special in- 
terest was given to the festival of this year by the 
performance for the first time of the "Christus," an 
oratorio framed upon texts of the Holy Scriptures 
and of the Catholic liturgy, a work upon which 
Liszt told your correspondent he had been engaged 
between two and three years. This took place on 
Thursday, May 29th. in the old Stadt Kirche, fa- 
mous for Cranach's great altar-piece of Christ as the 
centre of the world's history, where there is a re- 
markably good organ and ample room for orchestra 
and chorus. This trial performance, led by Liszt 
in person and attended by a large artistic and culti- 
vated audience, was a memorable occasion for Wei- 
mar and a gratifying success for the great composer, 
who received the enthusiastic greetings of his 
friends upon his triumph in a field so difficult for 
the variety of effect required by the theme and nec- 
essary also to a sustained interest of three hours. 

In this work Liszt has redeemed the vow he is 
reported to have made at Rome, to consecrate the 
maturity of his powers to the service of the Church. 
Restraining somewhat the early impetuosity of his 
genius and its affinity for the brilliant and the start- 



ling, he has hero brought out all the beauty, ten- 
derness, and refinement of his nature, in harmony 
with the grand and the majestic, of both which he 
had already given such exquisite and impressive 
specimens. These qualities are admirably combined 
in the Overture, which is a key to the whole work. 
The text is in l^tin. Part 1st is grouped around 
the Cliristmas theme : No. 1, the Introduction from 
Isaiah xlv., 8. No. 2, a Pastoral (instrumental), 
with the greeting of the angels to the shepherds, 
Luke ii., 10-14. The Gloria here is very fine. No. 
8 is a Canto, the Stabat Mater speeioM, a truly Ro- 
man hymn to the Virgin, but with music to clharm 
even tfie ears of Lutner, who stands in Cranach's 
picture singing in adoration of the Son of Mary. 
Then follows the gem of this part, No. 4, a Pastoral 
at the manger, simple, subdued, and sweet as the 

{)ipes of shepherds heard on the still nijjht. Hard- 
y have these harmonics died away than (No. 6) a 
(Trand March announces the coming of the three 
kings with their gifts — a march worthy of such a 
coronation. 

Part 2d follows the Epiphany, and contains (No. 
6) the Beatitudes. A tenor solo leads each benedic- 
tion and the full choir ring out the response. The 
effect is charming. 

No. 7 is a Paternoster ; No. 8, the Founding of 
the Church, Tit en Pcir»it (Mat. xvi.; 18), The mas- 
sive solidity and strength of this section U followed 
by a strain of delicious pathos in the words : 

*' Simon JoanniM, deUge$ me t 

Ftitce agnon meo». 

Patice ore» mfo«..'— (John xxl., 15). 

No. 9 brings out the marvellous descriptive power 
of the author, as shown in his " Veveditf* and kin- 
dred pieces, though rising here to a wild majesty of 
expression. The theme is the Miracle on the Lake, 
Matt, viii., 23-26. As the orchestra represents the 
fury of the storm, the choir break in at intervals 
with the earnest piercing cry, ^*Donune, $alva noM, 
perimus" 

No. 10 is a superb Ilosanna, attending the entry 
of Christ into Jerusalem. This part brings out the 
peculiar strength and beauty of the author. Part 3 
IS devoted to the Passion and the Resurrection. No. 
11 treats Mark xiv., 84-SH — "My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful" — with a feeling of chaste and tender awe. 
No. 12, a Canto, is a 8tnhai Mater dolorosa — most 
delicate and touching. Then follows an inspiring 
Easter Hymn (No. 13): 

" OJUii Hpia ! 
Bex ea^fittttt rex glorUit 
Jforte iurrtxit hodie^ 

Alleluia r 

The concluding number (14) is a strong Chorus, 
with a grand organ accompaniment to the wards: 

" Remrreritteriia die : 
ChriHue vineet; 
Chrietun regnat : 
Chrintn* imperat 
In eempitema eacula. Amen" 

The native and resident talent of Weimar — still hap- 
pily preserved as a city of art, culture, and refine- 
ment, aloof from the bustle of trade — ^furnished nil 
the material for bringing out this noble work. Bos- 
ton and New York will, doubtless, take it up. Liszt 
may well rest his fame as a composer upon a pro- 
duction destined to become a classic in both hemis- 
pheres. — Independent. 
Weimar, June Id, 1873. 
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Hew Oratorios, &c., in England. 

Three new works are in preparation for the Bir- 
mingham Festival, the largest being Mr. Sullivan's 
oratorio, 7 he LiglU of t/te HWrf. So able and am- 
bitious a composer will not neglect the splendid 
chance now offered him of accepting a chef d'aw^re. 
To use a popular expression, the ball lies under his 
foot, and ne may do with it all that his strength 
permits. That Mr. Sullivan can do much need not 
oe said, nor need it be pointed out that his ultimate 
reputation and place among creative musicians de- 
pend largely upon what he may now accomplish, 
lie knows this perfectly well, and we are entitled to 
assume that 7m Light of the World will engage his 
utmost powers. The nbretto is understood to be 
the work of Mr. George Grove, whose strong poetic 
feeling it, no doubt, illustrates, especially as the 
words come from the Bible, that exhaustless reser- 
voir of the truest poetry. How the subject is treat- 
ed we are not able to tell, but the title is enough to 
indicate that Mr. Sullivan has chosen a theme of 
high sacred interest, and one that makes no ordi- 
nary demand up<m no ordinary powers. 

'The second Birmingham novelty is Sig. Randeg- 
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ger's cantata, Fridolin. We understand that the 
subject has been taken by Mme. Rndersdorff from 
Schiller's Mewage to the Forge — a vigorous poem of 
which some of our readers may know the late Lord 
Lytton's translation beginning : — 

" A harmless lad was Fridolin, 

A pious youth was he ; 
He served and sou^&t her grace to win, 

Count Savcrn's Sir ladye. 
And gentle was the Dame as fair. 

And light the tolls of service there. 
And yet the woman's wildest whim, 

For her, had been but joy to him." 

Those who know the story know, also, how fit it 
is for musical treatment in the dramatic style, and 
we shall be greatly surprised if a ronaewnu of opin- 
ion do not prove that Mme. Rudersdorff lias treated 
it with admirable judgment and knowledge of effect. 
Sig. Randegger may nc tninted to win success in an 
effort quite congenial to his tastes, and there is good 
reason to believe that his music, re^'dered by the 
superb means available at BirminghaM, will make a 
deep impression. 

Sig. ^\x\TtC% Lord of Burleigh — ^an adaptation, or 
paraphrase, of the Laureate's well-known poem — ^is 
the third of the novelties to be produced in the cap- 
ital of the so-called Black Country. The music is, 
we believe, finished and in the hands of its chosen 
interpreters. Ikforeover, the choruses have been 
once rehearsed by the Festival chi>ir with a result 
which, according to the Birmingham Dailti Po»t, 
gave much satisfaction. This was to be expected, 
because Signor Schira is a musician w^o long ago 
won the spurs of artistic knighthood. 

Turning from Birmingham to IToreford, we find 
Sir Gore Ouseley, the Oxford Professor of Music, 
ready with anew oratorio, Hngat. Sir Gore is ihe 
Precentor of Hereford Cathedral, and has, therefore, 
a certain claim upon the local Festival : but he is 
also a man of mark in the profession, and a compo- 
ser whose church music, to say nothing of his ora- 
torio, Polgearp, his compositionB for the oi^an, and 
theatrical treatises, has made his name widely 
known. By all means, then, a respectful hearing is 
due to Hagar^ when the time comes for the sorrows 
of Abraham's discarded mistress to find musical ex- 
pression. 

From Hereford we go to the more western city of 
Bristol, where, at the Festival conducted by Mr. 
Halle, a new oratorio, John the Bapfijtt, by the most 
learned of English musicians, Mr. G. A. Macfarren, 
awaits a hcarinc:. The overtnre to this work, ama- 
teurs will remember, was produced at a Philharmon- 
ic concert some time ago, and made an impression 
due to its strong suggestiveness, vivid coloring, and 
remarkable skill. If the oratorio prove worthy of 
its prelude, then in John the Baptist will be found an 
example of English music destined to take high rank 
among things of the kind. 

Glasgow will be the last provincial town to hold 
a Festival, but, like the rest, has its novelty in 
preparation. We refer to the sacred cantata, Jacobs 
by Mr. Henry Smart, a composer who ought never 
to have any difficulty in obtainimg a hearing for 
his music. The big Scottivsh city honors itself in 
honoring so capital a musician, and every English 
amateur will rejoice to find the festival directors 
justified by the result in giving up a portion of their 
scheme to Mr. Smart's latest work. 

Here the list of novelties for 1873 ends. Is it not 
a goodly list ? — Lond, Mus, World, 
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Church Music. 

Every one feels how fitly music intervenes in all 
the public acts of worship ; how poorly the common 
piety that unites us all as members of one family 
and children of one Parent can express itself with- 
out it. Every one complains, too, of the unsatis- 
factory condition of church music. Why does the 
complaint continue, when books and professors of 
sacred music are so plenty ? What are the formid- 
able obstacles to better fruits 7 Their name is Le- 
gion, we suppose ; but it is safe and reasonable also 
to suppose that they may all spring from a few 
grand roots. Three or four main causes, therefore, 
from which Sacred Music suffers, we will briefly 



state, before undertaking to say what is desirable 
and practicable. 

1. The first, and by many looked upon BBtlieroot 
of the whole difficulty, is the popular lack of taste 
and appreciation for true music ; or in other words, 
the want of musical cultivation. Good music, high, 
artistic music, composed by genius and performed 
by artists, is thought too good for the congregations ; 
hence the demand for the more cheap and vulgar 
article, which is most cheaply and abundantly, nay 
superabundantly supplied, — trust to the Yankee 
psalm-smiths for all that ! But it is the fault of the 
Church — we use the word here in the most liberal 
sense, as the outward organization of the religious 
sentiment in all its existing forms, — ^it is the fault of 
the church itself, if people love not pure and lofty 
music in the church. The church itself should ed- 
ucate, inspire the taste for it. To this end, it is 
only necessary to employ good music in its public 
services ; for as surely as we grow familiar with 
good music, do we g^ow to love it. The church 
was the place of all others where the high examples 
should have been set, and made to speak with ever- 
renewed vitality, to the hearts of the people. If 
music have that vital affinity with all holy feelings, 
with all heavenward aspirations, with all spiritual 
experiences too far-reaching, too profound and sub- 
tle to find utterance in speech, which we have all 
been accustomed to suppose, — ^then the church 
should have seen to it that this glorious property of 
tones was duly and practically demonstrated, till it 
had created in the general mind the taste that could 
appreciate it. One church has done that. The old 
Catholic church has owed a vast deal of its hold 
upon the population of all Europe to its practical 
faith in the potency of music ; and its music has 
been, not of the so-called cheap and popular, not 
plain, routine psalmody, but the most masterly pro- 
ductions of genius attempting its possible with every 
aid of science. It has not proscribed real, inspired 
Art, by stigmatizing its works with the absurd 
term of "scientific music," as if that were tantamount 
to soullessly ingenious and profane. The Catholic 
Church has done it (though even there we note a 
falling off, and many of the modem Masses are quite 
secular and operatic) ; why cannot the Protestant 7 
And here arises the second fatality to the preva- 
lence of a high order of church music : 

2. Namely, sectarianism, exclnsivism. The Pro- 
testant church is not one, but divided into many. 
Each separate church insists on its peculiarity, in 
musical service, an well as in creed and discipline, 
The Church of England, for instance, has a rich 
legacy of its own peculiar, native music; this is full 
of intrinsic merit, as music; but it excludes the 
benefit of other kinds of music, products of other 
schools, which are inspiring and religious in their 
way, while it excludes itself from a more general 
reception out of its own pale, because it is so much 
of it inseparable from the Episcopalian form of 
worship. Some limit themselves to an extremely 
painful conformity to a mere traditional type of the 
most primitive and, as they fancy, only truly naered 
music. They have a right to their partiality, if 
they find satisfaction in it ; but to get the full spir- 
itual good of music (nnd no less is our problem), we 
must take a more generous and accepting view than 
that. — On the other hand, the plain psalm-singing 
of our congregational churches shows a sectarian 
avoidance of the sublimest, richest and most beauti- 
ful compositions ever written, partly because they 
are rich, and partly because they are Catholic. A 
high and all-prevailing standard of good music we 
can never have, until we recognize that music is 
neither Catholic nor Protestant, neither high church 
nor low church, neither traditional nor new light ; 
and in no sense a prescribed formality ; but a living 



and divine voice of the best aspirations and emo- 
tions in the bottom of all souls, and quite unsect*- 
rian, reconciling and universal in its meanings. 

Religion, as it is outwardly organized around us, 
that is, the church visible, lacks unity. The Ro- 
man church has at least an outward and compulsive 
unity ; what we, who are not of it. regard as a fidse 
unity, a mere outward type and shadow of inward 
and true oneness ; yet even this mere shadow gives 
inunense advantage. In the matter of artistic aids, 
— ^whereby the spirit impresses itself, as through 
vibrating media, upon the eye and car, and through 
these on the responsive soul within, — ^it trusts and 
uses all that art and nature offer, and is not afraid 
to touch aught, lest it shall have done service in 
some other church. The principle of the Protestant 
movement is individual liberty of judgment; this 
leads to many intellectual theories often of the same 
internal facta, — and hence to many separate com- 
munions or sects. But if the principle of liberty, in 
spite of all these divergencies, implies no deep and 
inward principle of unity of some sort, it must be 
false : for the first and deep<»8t passion in the human 
soul, indeed life itself, considered as one undivided 
impulse, is a craving after unity with all other life. 
Protestantism, however, does imply this. All wor- 
shippers of all sects, who are in any degree in ear- 
nest, feci and know that the real living religious sen- 
timents, which impart all the glow and rhythmical 
heart beat to an act of worship, are sentiments too 
large and universal to be circumscribed within any 
creed or form. Granting each separate church its 
own peculiar virtue (and perhaps each presents a 
certain side of truth more clearly than all others to 
those who need to have it so presented), still all 
churches build upon a certain undercurrent, or basis 
of a religious sentiment inherent in humanity, upon 
certain great religious instincts in the soul that only 
need to be educat«d into the light and into full, 
beneficent activity. It is precisely of these that 
music is the natural, the only perfect language. 
Music is chained down from her most benign, most 
heavenly function, and becomes a "Pegasus in Har- 
ness," when she is converted into the mere slave of 
traditional formality, and made to wear the livery 
of sect. 

No doubt, in this attempt to gain a foothold for 
the most generous and edif}-ing use of music in oar 
public worship, we betray more of our own peculiar 
views or idiosyncracies than it concerns our musical 
readers to know. Of course, we must frankly own 
our slsod-poii jt, while we respect that of every oth- 
er. But ours is at least a reconciling view ; and 
music may be employed to greater advantage than 
ever in worship, as a language of the moat simple 
and universal religious sentiments, so as to engage 
in worship thousands of hearts which know not and 
cannot learn to know the obligation of a peculiar 
creed ; at the same time that it leaves each in the 
undisturbed enjoyment of whatsoever there may be 
most sectarian about him. 

But leaving this consideration (for at present we 
arc only pointing out great obstacles to the general 
possession of a satisfactory church music ; and this 
last obstacle is one so dangerously suggestive that 
we must only lift a corner of it into sight and then 
drop it), we pass on to a third obstacle of a very 
different nature. 

8. It is that Sacred Music, in this country, has 
been and is so vigorously and profanely, even if it 
seem sometimes so sanctimoniously, trcuUd upon. 
We have more than once alluded to the enormous 
multiplication and sale of new collections of psalm- 
ody in this country. The lover of good music, to 
whom there is religion in music, looks upon all this 
with loathing and dismay. It is said, to be sure, 
that we Americans are essentially a psalm-loving 
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and psalm-singing people ; that this has been our 
initiation into tlic glories and the joys of music, and 
that thiii is the field in which the popular sensibil- 
ity to melody and harmony must be principally met 
and ministered unto and elevated. To psalms and 
chorals in thcniHclves we make no sweeping objec- 
tion ; we too have loved them and have helped to 
sing them, and shall not have the folly to ignore 
their sublimity in titling circumstances. But be- 
cause they arc simple, and because they smack of 
our puritan origin, and because the people grew up, 
generation aftc>r generation, with no other ideas oJ 
music, as a serious matter, and because the sense of 
monotony would set in after long singing of the 
same old set of short and simple tunes : was thi^ 
good cause for varying and multiplying- this short 
rhythmical pattern m iujinitum, and overspreading 
the broad land, cubitn deep, with this qnestionabh 
manna, this dry and tastele-s pabulum mechanical 
ly ground out and diifused through annual "Conven 
tions"? Good cause or not, no matter, when the 
trading .spirit was awakened, and saw that it could 
manufacture the demand by the mere act of manu- 
facturing the supply. 

A psalm-loving people wo may be by habit, b> 
lorce of our past circumstances ; but a pf^ aim-singing 
people atsefiiiaih/ we doubt if we or any people can 
remain; for we hold it to I e just as certain as that a 
Beethoven Kvnjphony will by frtquent hearing su) " 
plant the polka in the affections of an audience, thh 
it only needs the opportunity to grow familiar witli 
higher and more nrtistic models of sacred music, to 
mnkethe people forg<?t their passion for perpetu^llv 
new changes on the old hum-drum pattern i 
psalm-tune. It is the trading spirit of the "pron e- 
sors** that has so long pre-occupied the popular car 
and mind with these things, that it may be long be- 
fore anything better can begin to make impression 
on them or arrest attention. Observe, it ia only of 
the Qvtrdohig of the matter that we complain. 

4. As we began with mentioning the want of 
taste for music aa the fii st obstacle to the full reli- 
gions efficacy of music, perhaps we had best end 
with suggesting that all these obstacles resolve 
Uiemselves into this one: namely, that however 
much music is employed and loved, there is still 
everywhere in the matter of public worship a great 
lack of faith in Music. Music is far from beinj; fully 
respected and trusted. Hers is the case of Woman 
in respect of civil righta. Honored she is after a 
fashion, and admired and courted. But the implica- 
tion always ia that she has no right or yirtue in 
herself. In worship, Music is not listened to as if 
it had something to say, of a deeper and more sub- 
tle meaning than words can convey. But it is used 
to add measure and rhythm to a ritual, or simply 
as a sweetened liquid to wash down one dry pill 
after another of didactic verses in a prosy hymn ; 
all the virtue being supposed to reside in the ritual 
or the verses, and the music to be wholly secondary. 
Let the hint suffice. We say, that until Music shall 
be better trusted, until it shall be understood and 
owned that in lofty or tender music, by itself con- 
sidered, the most spiritual states and most profound 
prayers and longings and praises of the heart can 
find fuller utterance than in any outward forms or 
words, Music can never perform the tithe of her 
holy office for mankind. 



Mr. AuGU.ST KREissMAxy sails to day from New 
York for Germany. His many friends here hope 
to welcome him again restored to his old health and 
vigor. 

Mr. HARTDEGEy, the violoncellist, who became 
well known in our Symphony Concerts, and at the 
Glol>e Theatre a year or two ago, was recently 
tendered a farewell concert in San Francisco, prior 
to his departure for Mexico and South America. 



Opkra next Season. — The usual brilliant promis- 
es are held up already, — although the gilt would 
seem to be pretty much worn off from those old 
hacks, the Trovatore and the IVaviata, and the like. 
Both Maretzck and Strakosch (the two Strakosches) 
are in the 'field. The former will have Pauline 
Lucca, who still abideth in this land of the free ; 
also, for a notable fresh novelty, Mme. Ilma pb 
MuRSKA ; also Mile. Natoli TesU, Sigs. Tamberlik 
and Vizzani, tenors, F. Marie, and the excellent 
Jamet, basso. Of the repertoire report speaks not, 
but it is readily imagined. — For the other party the 
Ameincan Regi»tn\ of Paris, sounds the trumpet from 
afar, with the usual flourish, thus: 

The Messrs. Strakosch have completed their ar- 
rangements for the approaching fall season of opera 
at the New York Academy of Music. Judging from 
^he proparaticins made for it in Europe, and the num- 
ber of celebrated artists already engaged, it is just 
to say thnt it will he the most brilliant operatic sea- 
son that New York has ever known. The majority 
jf the artisi«* id ready secured by the Messrs. Stra- 
kosch are in.tonly of acknowledged merit, but are 
at present enjoying the favor of the English public 
at the two royal opera houses in London. Since 
her last visit to the United States Mme. Nihson, 
the star of the new Strakosch company, has won 
fresh laurels in St. Petersburg, Moscow, and the 
English metropolis. The audiences which she is 
at present attracting to Drury Lane are more fash- 
ionable and numerous, and the uithusiasm which 
she excites is more genuine and rapturous than 
ever. Nor is this without reason. Her vocaliza- 
tion has improved, and her voice has grown strong- 
er and richer in volume since her return from Rus- 
sia. 

The other prime dnnne secured for the United 
■states are : First — Mile. Turlani, who possesses the 
triple advantages of youth, good looks, and a charm- 
lag voice. She sang laat season at the Italiens in 
I'aris, and she has since met with great success, not 
mly in London, but in the English provinces, under 
ihe direction of Mr. Mapleson, of her Majesty's Op 
era. Second — Mile. Maresi, a young dramatic so 
prano with a beautiful quality of voice, who ap- 
peared to great advantage last season in Milan and 
Genoa, in "F»uit." and in "Romeo and Jul et." She 
has been encased b^- Messrs. Strakosch to sing Lu- 
>retia, Aidt, and other dramatic parts. Third — 
Miss Annie Louise Gary, an American lady, with a 
tine coiitralt) voice, already an established favorite 
with the i&usical public in the United States, and who 
•8 to be the prima donna contralto for the approa<h- 
ing season. 

The principal tenors for the new troupe will be 
Campanliji and Capoul, who are at present delight- 
ing her A'a'esty's lieges at Drury Lape, and Bonfra- 
telli, an excellent young tenor from the Scala, Mi- 
lan. Signori Maurel and Del Puente will be the 
leadintr baritones of the troupe. Signor Maurel is 
at present engaged at the Royal Italian Opera, Co- 
vent Garden. In "William Tell," "Dinorah," 
"Linda*' and "Faust" he has proved a formidable 
rival to Faure. Signor Del Puente is the favorite 
baritone of her ^lajesty's Optra, Drury Lane. He 
has a high baritone voice, and excels in "Trova- 
tore," "Traviata," "Risro'etto"and "Lucia." Signor 
Nanetti, of the royal Italian opera, Covent Garden, 
is eni^aged as the primo basso assoliUo, and his recent 
performance of Mrpftistofiheles in "Faust" has raised 
him greatly in public estimation. He is young, and 
has an organ of great volume and compass. Signor 
Muzio, the well-knuwn maestro and composer, and 
the favorite friend and pu{)il of Verdi, is to have 
the musicid direction of the new troupe. Signor 
Muzio's popularity in the United States will inspire 
additional oonfidenoe in the undertaking. 

The "Aida" of Vtrdi and Wugner's "Lohengrin" 
will be the principal novelties produced in New 
York. In addition to them the repertory will in- 
clude "ilartha," "The Huguenots," "Trovatore," 
"TraviaU," "Rigoletto," "Ernani," "Hamlet,"' Mig- 
non." "Don Giovanni," "Nozze di Figaro," "Lucre- 
zia Borgia." "Lucia," "Somnambula." "Faust." The 
Messrs. Strakosch have just returned from Italy, 
where they have ordered a large supply of scenery 
from the first decorative artists of the Italian thea- 
tres. The scenery for "Aida" will be painted by 
the same artist thnt mounted the opera for the Vice- 
roy of Etfvpt. We are assured by persons who have 
been to Cairo that neither iu Europe nor Amei'ica 
was the opera ever put upon the stage with such 
marvellous pictorial effects or such splendor of ac- 






cessories. The costnmes for "Aida" and "Lohen- 
grin" arc making by the fiv^i costumiers of Italy. In 
short, the iireliminary expenses incurred for the 
ap]>roaching season in New York already far exceed 
those of any previous season of opera ever given in 
this city. 

 '   
The Robert Franz Fund. — The undersigned ac- 
knowledge with many thanks the following contri- 
butions to the fund in behalf of Robert Franz : 

Net proceeds of a private concert given 
at Mechanics' Hall, May 81. IS'TS. 
Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw. 
Sebastian B. Schlesinger, 
Mrs. and Miss Tappan. 

BaKhold Schlesinger 

Mrs. and the Misses Cary . 

Mrs. George R. Russell. 

Miss E. F. Mason. .... 

Mrs. C. W. Huntington. 

Mrs. George D. Howe. 

Mrs. Sanjuel Hooper. 

Mrs. S. G. Ward .... 

Mrs. A. Hemenway 

Miss A. Hooper. .... 

Mrs. Henry Iligginson, 

^asn, . , .  . . • . 

Cash 

Miss Clara Doria^ .... 

Mr. Charles Howe 

Miss Pearson 

rs. L. Agassiz. .... 

rs. Alex. Agassi z. . . , . 

Mrs. Cabot Lodge 

Mrs. John Lodge. .... 

C. Pete rsi lea 

Mrs. F 

L asn. . . , a , ... 
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fl,2S8.02 

1,100.00 

400.00 

800.00 

S<K).00 

2'?0.00 

100.00 

60.00 

50.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60-00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.fK) 

47.19 

26.00 

26.00 

25.(¥) 

25.00 

26.00 

20.00 

20.00 

10.00 

6.00 

6.79 



Total $4,381.00 

tt is earnestly hoped that the same effort whi<'h 
has so nnccepsfully been made in Boston in behalf of 
the great song composer will also be made in other 
cities in the United States. The undersiirned will 
be happy to take charge of and to transmit any 
sums that may be intrusted to their care. 

L. Agassiz, 
J. S. DwioriT, 

H. T . HlOGINSON, 

Otto Drkskl, 

Sebastian B. SiHLESiNCK'i. 

Committee. 
H. L. niOGiN.soN, Treasurer, 

40 Sta'e street, Boston. 

— * <^> > 

Another German Band, that of the Royal Saxon 

Sharpshooters of Dra^deB, Trince George regiment, 

— tempted by the luctive example of the Prussian 

and the French bands here last summer, — have 

come to this country under the direction of Herr 

Hana Girod, "Kapellmeister of his Majesty, the 
King of Saxony, and Cornet-a-pist^n virturs^." 
They gave their first concert on the 27th ult., in the 
New York Academy of Musi*^. and according to the 
M%unk-Zeitanff "made quite a fias o." The composi- 
tion of the band is ^H\d to be coars'^ and brassy, 
consisting of metallic clarionets, cornet 4-a-piston. 
Jf'luffelhomer^ trumpets, trompeiinas, ten'»r horns, 
French hornp, trombones, tubas and helia n : 

Prince Poniatowski, whose musical compositions 
have been heard of late in London concert rooms, 
died in Paris, on the 4th inst. He was born in 
Rome in 1816, his father being Stanislas Poniatows- 
ki, the Roman patron of art and artists in his day. 
In 1848 the son was made Prince of Montc-Rotunflo 
by Leopold II„ Grand Duke of Tuscany. In 1864 
he transferred his citizen.ship from Italy to France, 
and in due time became a Senator. Although his 
life was passed amidst nobility, diplomacy, legisla- 
tion and politics, none of tht-se subjects had as much 
interest for him as music. He has composed sev- 
eral operas, and of late years numerous songs and 
miscellaneous piopos. 
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Opera. The Orchestra^ June 18, tells us: 
A remarkably effective mounting of Ambrotse ThomaiN 
"Amleto** at Covent Gartlen on Thnrsday, did not alter 
the public Judgment pronounced on the opera. It is esr 
•entially a commonplace and uninteresting work, and its 
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intriiiBic poverty was all the more apparent iu contrast 
with the magnificent mi«e^n-«e/iM and the atatcly and 
artiatic acting? of U. Faure. ThU gentleman's realiza- 
tion of Hamlet is perfect from the operatic standpoint. 
It is no small achievement to make a musical Hamlet 
bearable at all to an English public ; but M. Faure does 
more— he invests the conception with a good deal of 
character. The courtliness, the chivalry, the melancholy, 
the fits of sudden passion, the self-repression under a 
sense of sudden dstrust, are all present In the Hamltt 
who sings, Jiut as they are in the Jfamlet of 
Shakespeare's page. Of course the mere vocal duties of 
the part were no less efficiently discharged ; and the 
drinking song {ffamUt drinking to drown melancholy ! 
ifamUtf who so gravely rebukes the King's wassail : 
<-they depe us drunkards !"), "O Tin discaccia la tristex- 
za," was encored with a special raising of the curtain. 
Mile. Albanl's Ophelia is not good as a whole, and is far 
inferior to Mme. NUsson's Ophelia. It lacked dramatic 
energy : Mile. Albanl simply looked and posed the char- 
acter, but did not act it. Her voice, too, suffered appar- 
ently f I om cold ; altogether she was not seen at her best. 
But the audience were extremely Indulgent, and applaud, 
ed her throughout, as well as encored the ''Willow 
song." Mme. Slulco performed the Queen like the care- 
ful artist she is ; and Sigg. Bagaglolo, Capponi and Bet- 
tini were respecikively the ITingt the Ghosty and LaerUa, 

"OifUd" was produced on Friday with a capital cast:— 
Mme. PttttI an enchanting De9demona\ SIg. Monglnl, a 
vigorous Otellot SIg. Graaianl a careful and efficient Jaffo 
The impersonation of Detdemona was simply an exquls' 
Ite piece of art— a t' iumph of the purest emotionalism 
joined to vocalization of the highest order. It wrought 
upon the audience with an overpowering effect, and as 
the opera procee<led the afhnlratiou grew more and more 
tumultuous. Indeed a richer treat of the kind could not 
be imagined than to witness Adellna Patti's rendering of 
8hakes])eare's tenderest and loveliest heroine. For the 
exhibit ion of tragic pathos and the display of vocal abil- 
ity, this part Is unrivalled in all Mme. Patti's repertory. 
Big. Mongini sang with gi-eat fire and energy, and dealt 
out high C's with the ease and succession wherewith a 
favored whist-player wUl play trumps { and the duet 
with laffo was encored. Tlie loffo of Stir. Orazianl, as we 
have remarked, was a most effective study. Slg. Rettinl 
sang well the florid music of Roderigo, and SIgg. Cappo- 
ni, Fallar, and Mile. Coral all contributed with effect to 
tlie performance. 

On Satunlay Mile. Albanl repeated Lucia, a character 
much better within her compass than Ophelia. Being in 
good voice, she earned considerable applause, and did 
full justice to the part. In the mad scene she showed to 
advantage, and achieved a success to which the flute ob- 
bllgatu by Mr. Charles Radcliff contributed in its way. 
The cast was similar to that of the previous occasion— 
Sigg. PavanI, Cotognl, and Capponi being in the three 
principal male rMes. 

The Impersonation of "Detdemona** was repeated on 
Tuesday. On Monday we had "iraueT* with Mile. Smer- 
oschi again as Marguerite^ and Slg. PavanI as FauH. Last 
evening was an extra nlcht, and Mme. Pattl resumed her 
old success as Zerlina in Mozart's masterpiece. The 
Don Giovanni was M. Faure. To-night will witness Mile. 
Albanl's Ophelia for the second time ; and to-morrow the 
first performance will 1)e given this season of "VJJri^ 
caine^ \ Mile. d'Angerl In the prima donna's role. 

Of Slg. Campaninl's Gennaro at Dniry Lane, It may be 
sufficient to remark that his Intioductlon of declamatory 
passages into '*Di pescatore ignoblle" is without prece- 
dent and without excuse. "Dl pescatore'' fascinates by 
its sweetness and simplicity ; it Is In keeping with the 
modest character of the words, and the actor who intro- 
duces flourishes and caflenzas into the humble confes- 
sion, behaves as absurdly as one who having to say, "I 
am the son of a lowly fi-hennan," shotdd accompany his 
speech by sticking his thumbs fn his waistcoat armholes, 
inflating his chest, and strutting about like a peacock. 
Music has Its symliolism no less than attitude. Other- 
wi.«>e Sig.Cauipanin.'s o>nn-*ro was good; he carried the 
character well, and sang with great effect. Of Mile. Tl- 
tiens In Lwretia and Mme. Trelielll in J/o/eo Ortini^ihere 
IS nothing new to say. 

This week the feature at Drury Lane has been Am- 
brolse Thomas's "Jf^c^non"— an opera which like his 
** Hamlet" derives all Interest from the sweetness and ten- 
derncMS of its hero ne. As Mignon Mme. Nilsson ab- 
sorbs the attention of the spectators, which flnds little 
else to distract it In a work void of character, and con- 
taining little Incident. But the purity of the gentle he- 
roine has »n admirable exponent In the gifted lady who 
lends life to the conception and whose singing invests 
the thinnest music with charm. She was supiiorted by 
M. Capoul ?i&Wilhelm, hy Mme. Trebelli as Friedrichy and 
Sigg. Castclmaiy, Casaboni„and Mile. Carlotta Orossi ; 
the cast was thus strong in its chief ingredients. 



The Sttnday Timn thus girded at Hans von Bil- 
low in a late issue, and dpropog of the Diilharmonic 
Concert : 

The solo performer was Herr von Billow, who, to the 
Incoherence of his own playing, .idded the Incoherence 
of Rubinstein's Concerto in G ; and what with one nnd 
what with the other, the audlenc« got so liemuddle^l as 
to take refuge in the delusion that they a-ere all delight- 
ed. We cannot descrilie Rnbinstein's music, if music It 
may be called. It makes tlie orchestra .nnd pituioforte 
rave like inarticulate monsters In i^ain ; Its p: ogress is 
by jerks and spasms, it Is without form and void of »eiise. 
Herr von BUlow played the work as such a work should 
be playe<l. He flung himself about, flourished his hands, 
glared now at the orchestra, now at the audience, mia^ted 
right notes and put wrong ones In their places, and gen- 
erally demeaned himself as a man might be expected to 
demean himself much of whose life has been sfient In 
committing to memory the giblterish of the Pythoness 
calling herself Mo<1em German Music. We devoutly 
ho|>e Dr. BUlow will take Rubinstein's Concerto back 
with him ; and f he should drop the thing overboard in 
mid-channel our only regret would be for the fiah that 
happened to swallow it. 

PHiLnARifONio Socirrr. — ^The sixth concert took 

place on Monday with the following programme : 

Overture, ^"Manfred") Schumann. 

Aria, "Le Fanciulle" r"Dinorah") Meyerbeer. 

Mme. Trebelli-Bettini. 
Concerto for Violin. 

Violin, Herr Aner. 
Arts, "L'ombroaa notte vien" C*La Mathllde de 

Guise") Hummel. 

MIssEdi'h Wynne. 

Poeme Svmphonlque : "Taaso^' Liszt. 

Italian Syrnphony Mendelssohn. 

Aria, "Vol che sapete" ("Le Kozae di Figaro." 

Mozart. 
Mme. Trebelli-Bettini. 
Overture, (<*Fausi") Spobr. 

Excellence, as usual, was the rule as regards the or- 
chestral pieces: Herr Aner seems to gain on every suc- 
cessive appearance. 

HANDEL^ "THBODORA." On Tuesday evening at 
the Hanover Square Rooms took place the annual concert 
for the restoration of the parish church of St. Ann, Soho. 
These annual concerts will enter the musical history of 
our country. Last year was given the "Pateion** of St. 
John by Bach ; this year the "Theodora/* or "Virgim 
ifaftyr," of Handel, a superb oratorio, which has slept 
for the last 120 years. So much the better for Handel 
and this generation. He comes out all the fresher, and 
the ** Theodora** music has escaped robliery and despoil. 
The ** TKfodora** was rendered in a way that wotUd have 
touched old Handel ; the orchestra was good, the chorus 
splendid, the organist facile, and there was a Montague 
[a familiar name to the composer] as a prima donna. 
Lady Agneta Montague was the Irene ot the evening, 
and her flrst public appearance, its object, the revival, 
and her admirable personation of Irene will be a pleaa- 
ant memory for life. The lady sang the very fine aria 
"As with rosy steps" well in all respects, and no less the 
song, "Defend her, heaven." The air "Lord, to thee 
each night and day" Is charged with mishaps. Mra. Al- 
fred Shaw (then Miss Postnns) on her flrst trial ran away 
with it to the horror of old Sir George Smart, and not a 
few vocalists have lieen made unsteady by the trembling 
of "the convulsive rocks." Still this difficult song was 
very fairly rendered. The duet "Whither Prlnoess do 
you fly"— a magnifloent com[>o8ition— Lady Montague 
sang with Miss Alderson, and it was capiul. Miss Al- 
derson as the Martyr acquitted herself to the satisfaction 
of all. The "Angels ever bright and fair,*' and the beau- 
tiful music of the Frieon Scene were brilliant attempts. 
Mrs. Nassau Senior was carefhl conscientious, and ear- 
nest In all her music. Mr. Arthur Wade as the lover, 
anil Mr. Pounall as the JIdue Achate; both well supported 
theladle.4. The choruses— most masterly counterpoints 
and wonderfully dramatic— enchanted eve: y one. "How 
strange the r ends," "He saw the lovely youth," and 
'Blest be the hand" are most conspicuous for their al- 
m<^st supernstural sgniflcsncy, and these were presented 
with much color and energy. Mr. Oliver King as organ- 
ist is to be commended, and Mr. Bamby wamdy congrat- 
ulated, Messrs. NovcUo supplied a beautiful copy of the 
oratorio. " Theodora** was last night, and will continue, 
a success, for it is a drama ; but as to poetry, cold and 
discursive. As to music, It Is the veiy essence from the 
Handellau alembic. It is odd to find Bach and Handel 
building up a church in Soho. It should be of good ar- 
ch}t«'Cture, a real Christian basilica, vaulted and adorned 
in all postiible forms of digpnity and tenderness.— OrcA. 
June 13. 
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Vooal, with Piano Acoompaaimant 

Are you waiting? Song A Cho. 8. A6 toe. 

Sfiellfy. 30 
" Tell me, loved one. are von w?»iHng 
Far beyond the bright blue sky ?>' 

The words sufflrlcntly denote the charai^ter of 
the son tr, which is of a good kind, and good of 
the kind. ^ 

Nettie's Lesson. Canzonetta. 8. O to if. T%dly. 30 
" Antoinette, the sly young beauty. 
Used to hear her grandam state,—" 

A neat little joke, bv a nice little maid, with a 
remarkably sweet little melody. 

Wanderer's Sonc:. 4. DA to a. /Vott. 30 

" Ah, where flows the Rhine,— 
There's my heart, my home." 

Composed for and dedlente<l to Mme. Lneca. 
Full of enthusiasm and, when well rendered, must 
be very effective. 

Dinah Doe. (Golden haired Darkey). With 

Cho, 8. Dtod. Mollny. 30 

Where have I been all Snininer. Song and 

Dance. 8. D to f. Pratt. 80 

Comie, lively and nonsensical, and none the 
worse for it. 



Love Bird's Risa. 8. G to e. 

"High in my window two love blrds,- 

iBfltniBMAtali 



JacM. 80 



Wreath of Beauty. Walta. 8. F. 7V<rwer. 30 
Mr. Turner's instrumentalnleces are cordially 
weleomed as they appear. 'Thev are always pret- 
ty, fairly easy, and adapted to tne popidar taste. 

Xovely Rose. (Op. 404). Idvlle. 8. G. OrBten. «0 
A veiy beautiful and graceful «'Song without 
Words.*' 

Humming Bird's Sonsr. 8. G. Pridkam. 40 

A "Music Box" piece, plaved entirely on the 
higher keys of the Piano. Very neat. 

Bacchanal. (Chanson Bacchique). 6. B^. 

Oold^. 66 
Exceedingly bright, jolly, almost rollicking In 
its movement^ and yet has a certain dignity. A 
true Bacchanal. 

Vivien ne Waltz. 2. D. ruhtr. 80 

Very sweet and easy waits. 

The Wayside Chapel. Litho^rraph Title. 

Reverie for Piano. 8. F. Wihtm, 60 

The "Chapel," depicted on the tltl»-iMige, is of 
simple but beautif nl architecture, and so Is the 
p*ece. Mr. Wilson is an adept at this kind of 
rousie-buOdinfr, producina: what every one can 
play, vet sacrificing no point of taste. The Way- 
side chapel Is quite as pretty as We1y*8 Cloehea 
de Monastere. or Richards* Monastery, and has 
the same subject, much simpUfled. 

On the Sea. Reverie. 4. F. Henne9. 60 

Has the graceful "rocking** movement of 
waves, and a smooth, agreeable melody. 
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Boards, $2.60 
Cloth, 8.00 
Full Gilt, 4.00 
A remarkably attractive book containing more 
than 2U0 pieces for Reed Organs. Perhaps no 
music book has ever been issued, were accurate- 
ly suited to the popular taste. 

Voici Building. A new and correct theory for 
the Mechanical Formatirm of the Human 
Voice. 



Dr. H. Ji. Streeter, 1.60 



Studies in Voice Buildixo. 



If 



« 



First Series, 
Second Series, 
Third Series, 



60 
60 

76 



Dr. Streeter has attained a high position as a 
trainer and "builder** of the voice, and music 
teachers will not be slow In procuring and stutly- 
Ing the book which explains his very successful 
method. Having attained a knowledge of this, 
the ^'Studies" wUl be needed in training pupils. 

Priuary Elements op Music. 

Similar in general design to the "elements" 
which commence church music books, but these 
include Dr. Streeter's new ideas. Contains numer- 
ous practical exercises. 



Abbreviations.— Degrees of dURcnlty are marked 
1 to 7. The Jb^y Is marki d with a capital letter: as C^ B 
flat, AC. A small Roman letter marks the highest note, 
if on the stair, an Halie letter the highest note, if above 
the staif. 
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[From"Keiielm Chillingly.**] 

Content 

There are times when the troubles of life are still ; 

The bees wandered lost in the depths of Jane, 
And I paused where the chime of a siWer rill 

SaniB: the linnet and lark to their rest at noon. 

Said my soul — "See how calmly the wavelets glide. 
Though BO narrow their way to their Ocean-vent; 

And the world that I traverse is wide, is wide, 
And yet is too narrow to hold content" 

"O my soul, never say that the world is wide — 
The rill in its banlcs is less closely pent : 

It is thon who art shoreless on every side. 
And thy width will not let thee inclose content" 
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The Wood-TliniAh. 

Far in the lonely woodland's shadowy hush 
There ringeth clear a sudden, silvery gush 
Of rapture, from a sombre coated thrush. 

Within a greenest bush he sits and sings, 
And crystal dewdrops from his throat outflings ; 
I linger, watching for his soaring wings. 

But now he sees me his sweet song is whist, 
He droops his gray wings, colorless as mist, 
I wait in vain ; no more his song I list. 

"O, thrush, I love thee ; sing to me, I pray. 
I hunger for thy rapturous, soaring lay ; 
I cannot leave thee ; let thy lover stay." 

"I sing for one who answers," says the thrush ; 
"She hides with me within this greenest bush ; 
Thy wonder breaks upon our peaceful hush." 

"0 thrush, help me to feel thy soaring thrill ; 
With rapturous joy might I my voice now fill, 
And sing and soar like thee at happy will T 

"Thou canst not sing, oh I mortal, on this earth ; 
Thy rapture comes but with thy second birth; 
Thy song but speaks thy spirits longing dearth." 

"0 bird, thou art of birds the most discerning, 
Thou aeest that this life is but a yearning, 
A flame which upwardtends, in darkness burning." 

[Independetti, 
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Enbinstein as Interpreter and Gompoeer. 

Mr. A. R. Parsons, the translator of Wag- 
ner^s enigmatical discourse on Beethoven, con- 
tributes to the July number of Benhani's Mim- 
e I Review, (Indianapolis, Ind.), a thoughtful 
article on ' ^Rubinstein's Farewell to America," 
in which, after citing that remarkable series of 
seven programmes, to which we have before 
alluded, he sums up with the following esti- 
mate. We think there is considerable truth 
in what he says, especially of the composer, al- 
though allowance must be made for the Bay- 
reuth-ian height from which he sees and 
judges. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the pian- 
ist was not able to play all of the above selec- 
tions with equal finish. That one human brain 
should be able to remember so many intricate 
compositions, so as to perform them in rapid 
succession without the aid of notes, was in it- 



self so marvellous, that probably very few were 
at all inclined to demand, or (;ven expect an 
orchestrion-like evenness in the renderings. 
But an intense curiosity was felt, as to how the 
problem would be solved ; and since the read- 
ers of the jReniew may be supposed to share 
the same feeling of curiosity, it appears desira- 
ble to record the result. 

Rubinstein, then, did not give interpreta- 
tions of ideal perfection. It was evident that 
some of the selections had not met his eye for 
so many years that their general outlines alone 
were clearly remembered by him. He gave, 
therefore, free improvisations, dashed off off- 
hand cartoons of the masterpieces of pianoforte 
literature. The most accurate recital was that 
devoted to Beethoven works, May 14th. The 
Schumann recital (at least as far as the grander 
compositions were concerned) ranked next in 
point of excellence. The Schubert-Weber- 
Mendelssohn recital displayed the artist's bril- 
liant impetuosity in its most satisfactory as- 
pects. Although he freouently suffered his 
fingers to run away with him, they swept light- 
ly and evenly through the beautiful harmonic 
figurations, which enter so largely into the 
structure of the pieces of these composers, so 
that the effect upon the ear was that of an ex- 
ceedingly rapid and bubtle kaleidoscopic trans- 
formation of exquisitely contrasted tone colors. 
This excellence was likewise manifest at the 
Sixth recital, in the delicate fancies of Field, 
the more difficult pieces of Henselt, and the 
easier transcriptions of Liszt. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand why a man of Rubinstein's 
temperament should find little to his taste in 
Thalberg's pianoforte confectionery ; but once 
having Advertised to play compositions of this 
writers', he should certainly have taken more 
care to present them at their best, instead of 
rushing through them with manifest indiffer- 
ence. That most difficult of all pianoforte 
compositions, the colossal fantaisie of Liszt on 
themes from Mozart's Don Juan, with its be- 
wildering profusion of broad orchestral effects, 
such as no one but Liszt has ever discovered on 
the key-board of a pianoforte, Rubinstein 
might possibly be able to play, if he were to 
work at it earnestly for a sufficient length of 
time. But played as he played it on this occasion, 
though the spirit of a musical Jupiter may have 
been present, it was in the material form of a 
Caliban — instead of stem, awe-inspiring grand- 
eur, we heard as it were the roarings of impo- 
tent rage, a confused reverberation, at times, of 
all the strings in the instrument in simultane- 
ous vibration. It was plain enough that Ru- 
binstein himself felt the tortures of a Prome- 
theus, with his fiery spirit firmly bound by 
chains of mechanical difficulties which held his 
genius in hopeless subjection. Nevertheless, 
even this interpretation of Liszt^s greatest trans- 
cription was a performance so unparalleled in 
American concert rooms that the artist was tu- 
multuously applauded in return for his exhaust- 
ing labors. The Chopin recital was the most 
tantalizing of all the series. The hearer was 
continually plunged from the raptures excited 
by indescribable beauties, into absolute tor- 
tures produced by mechanical crudities, rough- 
nesses and obscurities of the most aggravating 
kinds. Curiously enough, while the immense 
difficulties of Beethoven and Schumann were 
gloriously surmounted, so that hardly a trace 
of imperfection cast its shadow on the pure en- 
joyment of the listener, the comparatively easy 
polonaise of Chopin's, in A major, received at 
Rubinstein's hands a rendering almost incom- 
prehensibly faulty. Evidently it had been a 
very long time since the dear man had seen the 



notes of this piece ; for he played chain-trills 
where chromatic passages in octaves were writ- 
ten, and made herculean efforts in^ vain, to 
achieve rapid successions of chords involving 
uninterrupted extensions of the tenth in the left 
hand which neither Chopin nor any other mas- 
ter ever demanded from a pianist. On the 
other hand, the vwy difficult polonaise in A 
flat, by the same composer, with its celebrated 
**perpetual motion" of octaves for the left hand, 
received a rendering phenomenal in its excel- 
lence. As a rule, however, the union of musi- 
cal spirit with the material element of piano- 
forte execution is so subtle in Chopin's works, 
that they are not particularly adapted to the 
style of a performer as little given to purely 
mechanical study as is Rubinstein. 

Of course, great interest centred in the last 
recital, on account of the opportunity it was to 
afford for judging more particularly of Rubin- 
stein's gifts as a composer. The resnlt diBai>- 
pointed very many wno had based their antici- 
pations upon repeated faearingsof his *^Ocean" 
symphony for grand orchestra, and his greater 
work, the grand concerto in D minor for piano- 
forte with orchestral accompaniment The 
ocean symphony indeed, is not a characteristic 
work. For now Beethoven, then Mendelssohn 
or Schumann, and anon Liszt, and Wagner (for 
both of whom as composers, Rubinstein profess- 
es the greatest antipathy) are unmistakably 
suggested ; while one looks in vain for ele- 
ments which will perpetuate the name^ of Ru- 
binstein in connection with any individuality 
of thought, in the annals of composition. But 
still it is full of ideas of beauty and power oc- 
casionally bordering upon the sublime. Now, 
however, after hearing forty of Rubinstein's 
solo pieces for pianoforte, the conviction has 
become prevalent that Rubinstein's brain does 
not contain within iteelf the inborn germs of 
anything of permanent importance. Like a 
large and finely fibred sponge, it has absorbed 
elements from all the composers, and when one 
after another, compositions drip,^ or are wrung 
out of it by compression, there issue nothing 
besides elements gradually absorbed during 
long years of incessant occupation with music. 
To be sure, these elements are so thoroughly 
confused and intermingled in the process, that 
to analyze and classify them properly requires 
an expert ; but then the new mixture is not of 
a nature particularly attractive to the j^opular 
taste. It therefore needs but to scrutinize Ru- 
binstein's works closely, to discover that, hav- 
ing no **experimentar' knowledge of what con- 
stitutes originality (i. e, independence of 
thought and conception) in musical art, he is 
naturally incompetent rightly to estimate the 
works of contemporaneous composers, which 
have appeared since the inevitable process of 
mental crysUllization set in with years of ma- 
turity ; and as a necessary consequence, that 
his views with regard to them are not of great 
weight. In none of his own pieces played on 
that memorable evening did he demonstrate a 
right to ignoie Liszt as a composer for the 
pianoforte, in the way he did at his Sixth reci- 
tal, and to hold him up as merely a transcriber 
of themes from Mozart, Rossini and Donizetti. 
Had Rubinstein, for example, given Liszt's So- 
nata dedicated to Robert Schumann, instead of 
theFrenchy Cujut Aniram transcription, it 
would have done mUth to remove the fear that 
he suffers from an undignified feeling of jeal- 
ousy towards a predecessor and contemporary 
whose attainments, both in composition and in 
pianoT»laying, he has hitherto emulated with 
only partial success. The variations on Tcmkee 
JhotUe. with which be bade America farewell, 
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exhibited his powers as a composer at their 
best^ The theme of itself precluded the possi- 
bility of a beautiful, or a lofty creation. But 
in addition to an extremely rare degree of rou- 
tine in all the details of musical workmanship, 
the composition revealed an unexpected vein of 
choicest humor. In other words, the piece is 
in its line the cleverest musical joke extant. 
Our national air is rigged out in all manner of 
costumes, and retains in them all a hopeless 
absurdity which is perfectly fascinating. It 
struts in bombastic importance, growls spite- 
fully in the* bass, twangs forth in hurdy-gurdy 
strains, creeps in slyly through the meshes of a 
, sentimental Schumann-like syncopation, treads 
along Mysteriously, freckle-cheeked and lan- 
tern-jawed, in all the pomp and circumstance 
of fugal and contrapuntal armor, as if carica- 
turing an organ fugue of Bach's, shrieks forth 
in the blasts of a tempest scene of Liszt's, and 
disappears amid the tumult of a country mili- 
tia training day w^ith the discordant brayings 
of an ill-tuned trombone in the bass. 

Rubinstein had a great mission to fulfill in 
this country, and he met its responsibilities un- 
waveringly. Akhough he confesses it was try- 
ing to him in the extreme to play, as he was 
frequently compelled to, before whole audi- 
ences who had n& possible means of under- 
standing in the least what he was doing, he 
never made the slightest alteration in the 
standard of his programmes ; but, instead, 
risked his own success and reputation here in 
an undertaking that would have ruined any 
native artist ; t^ e. the proclamation to the peo- 
ple of this land, of the truth that the art of 
music ia deeper than negro minstrelsy, and that 
it contains treasures which without study are 
as unattainable as the fruits of any sister art, 
science, or other of)ject of human interest. 
Since, therefore, the Jiecieio has consistently 
recognized this greatness in the musical sun 
which has just set on our shores, it may the 
more unhesitatingly finish its record of his ar- 
tistic labors in America with such a circumstan- 
tial expositicMi of ^^spots on the sun,'* without 
danger of being misunderstood to mean to de- 
tract IB tha least from hia brilliancy. 



TlM Drift fd Xedern Mnnc 

]^T JOBEFtI BENNETT. 
[From the Lbtidov IHdBical Times.] 

At no time has this question possessed a 
greater significance than bow. In our day mu- 
sic is suffering the consequences of an age of 
portentoua action, which inevitably ensured 
certain results. The (aw ol action and re- 
action pervades all nature^ Etna blazes up 
now and then, but in the interval of eruption 
there ia a time when children might play on 
the edce of the crater, and when the mountain 
adds the attraction of safety io that of gran- 
deur and beauty. As a mattet of course the 
prodigious musicat eruption which began with 
utuch and ended when Mendelssohn passed 
away, is now followed by a time of relaxed en- 
ergies. In this case such a time is one of dan- 
ger. No great commanding genius dominates 
the art, and guides its progress by the light of 
his inspired faculties. Were the sun of a Beet- 
hoven shining tlierv would be little cause for 
anxiety, though owl-like creatures, blinking in 
its radiance, would probably hoot their loud- 
est. But no such pheTKvmenorn adorns the fir- 
mainent of music^ and ita place is feebly sup- 
plied by stars. With darknes9 come false 
lights. It is at night that the glow-worm en- 
tices the carious traveller into the roadside 
ditch, and that Will-o'-the-wisp lures uncertain 
wanderers into swamps. Are any false lights 
doing a like ill-service for music in the time 
now present ? 

Beyond question, the world of music is far 
from easy with regard to this matter. A feel- 
ing of anxiety and apprehension prevails, tak 
ing its rise in certain unmistakable tendencies, 
the logical issue of which would be to upset 
the canons of art as fixed by the genius of the 



past, and to substitute others which genius has 
never sanctioned. Prima facie^ there is good 
reason for anxiety and apprehension when a 
multitude of prophets diviue among them the 
mantle of Beethoven, and assume to take his 
ultimate standard as their point of departure. 
We say nothing here against the non-proven 
grounds for the pretensions of these men, but 
the fact of their existence, of their work, and 
of their undoubted influence, is a legitimate 
cause for grave inquiry. They may be charla- 
tans, in which case everybody can answer the 
question — What* then? " On the other hand, 
they may be agents for thefurtherdevelopnient 
of the art in a direction which shall not only 
enlarge its dominion, but also increase its re- 
sources. Our present object is to see, how far 
a general view of the question presents reasons 
adapted to encourage those who regard possi- 
ble consequences in an unfavorable light. 

First, however, let us receive a lesson from 
the past. * 'Histories make men wise," said 
Loru Bacon, and one part of their teaching is 
to lessen the importance which each generation 
attaches to the phenomena of its own time. 
We are accustomed to talk a good deal about 
the portentous and exceptional significance of 
what is taking place around us. The records 
of the past show that our forefathers did pre- 
cisely the same thing. They, too, lived in the 
* 'crisis of the world," and the events of their 
day were exaggerated, by nearness of view, to 
an importance which, looked back upon by us, 
seems ludicrous. In this sense, the teachings 
of musical history possess a special value, be- 
cause showing that at no time has music been 
wholly free from conditions analogous to those 
now causing anxiety and alarm. One notable 
illustration, one which we cite because of its 
parallelism to the case of Beethoven and his 
hoi-dimnt successors — may be found in the rec- 
ords of the fifteenth century, after Johannes 
Ockenheim, the ^'Sebastian Bach of his day," 
and his gifted pupil, Josquin des Pr^s (whom 
Luther called ''master of notes, while others 
are mastered by notes"), had mightily devel- 
oped the resources of counterpoint. 

Music was then overrun and almost crushed 
to death by a crowd of merely mathematical 
practitioners of the art, who treated it much 
as though it were a new branch of ''permuta- 
tions and combinations." Of them it has been 
said : — "Delighted to have found in music a 
concrete variety reducible to certain laws, they 
applied themselves to the study of polyphony 
and interweaving of parts with such intense 
ardor, that they took little account of melodi- 
ous expression, and seemed quite to divert the 
art from its real aim and object. It is there- 
fore not to be wondered at that an art exercis- 
ed in so formal and restricted a manner fre- 
quently degenerated into barren artificialness, 
and that beauty was lost in erudition and for- 
malism." Hence the ridiculous excess to 
which contrapuntal devices were carried at the 
time referred to — an excess which took all the 
soul out of music and left a residue with no 
more sympathetic attraction in it than is to be 
found in the multiplication table. 

No doubt many a worthy and anxious ama- 
teur "of the period" lamented this state of 
things, protested that music was "going to the 
dogs," and threatened to abandon all connec- 
tion with a mere simulacrum. But what was 
the upshot ? The "mathematical exercises" of 
the fifteenth century formed the basis of a new 
development of music. Objectionable in them- 
selves, like the process of fermentation, they 
created a new body into which the spirit of the 
art passed, and became a greater and a nobler 
thing. "The intricacies and subtilties of sim- 
ple, double, three or more part counterpoint, " 
says a writer, "appear stiff and strange to us ; 
nevertheless, they were the needful preparatory 
exercises on newly trodden ground. The harsh, 
unpliant harmonic forms had to undergo a 
thorough intellectual elaboration, before gen- 
uine vitality and expression could be breathed 
into them ; and never would modern music 
have developed its powers' so freely and so 



happily, had not the Belgians undertaken this 
severe mental labor with energy and zeal." It 
would be easy to find similar cases, in all of 
which circumstances apparently inimical to the 
welfare of music really served its hcst interests. 
Distasteful at the time, and harmful in their 
direct action, they were overruled for ultimate 
good. 

Fortified by the teaching of the i>ast, let us 
look with more coolness and confidence upon 
the present. 

Struck, first of all, with the ])arallcli8ni be- 
tween the circuinstaneeH of our time and those 
of the era when Ockenheim and Josquin flour- 
ished, we cannot fail to see that, in one re- 
spect, the phenomena of the two ages are ex- 
actly opposed. The composers of the fifteenth 
century exaggerated musical scholasticism, 
while the composiTs of the present day, under- 
rating scholasticism, exatr^^erate that which is 
emotional and exprcssional in the art. Lot it 
be noted that this is the phase of music which 
was the last to present itself in a distinct and 
independent form. Music had long been emo- 
tional and expressive in alliance with words, 
and from the writings of every great master 
who lived after the mathcmutical period to 
which reference has been made examples might 
be taken wherein its resources are fully devel- 
oped. But it was reserved for Beethoven, car- 
rying on a work inaugurated by Mozart, to 
demonstrate the power of music as an indepen- 
dent means of conveying ideas — a comprehen- 
sively eloquent language, because not bounded 
by the limits of a vocabulary ; — *'a kind of in- 
articulate unfathomable speech, " as says Car- 
lyle, "which leads us to the edge of the infi- 
nite, and lets us for moments gaze into that." 
For such work the genius of Beethoven was 
eminently fitted. He was a great poet and 
great musician in one, and the result of a com- 
bination so unique was to his contemporaries 
and successors much as the discovery of Amer- 
ica by Columbus was to the adventurous spirits 
of the Old World. It opened up a field of 
effort, having all the attraction of that which is 
new and undeveloped, and, as a matter of 
course, everybody rushed to take possession. 
The movement is still so young that we look 
upon its pristine vigor, and, if we be wise, we 
regard the present contempt of form aud rule, 
the sneers levelled at composers ffwf^-Beetho- 
ven, and the enthusiasm with which music is 
distorted, and applauded in its distortion, as 
simply the vagaries of youthful spirits who, 
having been presented with a new nobby, are 
riding it to aeath. The entire phenomenon 
was to be expected in regular course ; the more 
because the new development of music enabled 
mere pretenders to mask their shallowness to 
the common eye. They had no such opportu- 
nity in the old contrapuntal days. Then, the 
rents in a man's artistic clothing were detected 
as easily as an imperfect education can be in- 
ferred from bad grammar. 

In the new school, which has little to do 
with musical grammar, the mere pretenders 
fiourish. They write incoherence by the yard ; 
cover vast pages with '^tone-pictures" as strik- 
ing — and as rough — as the work of a theatrical 
scene-painter, and tnist for success to the con- 
fusion of a public who hear that thus the mis- 
sion of Beethoven is carried on. 

In point of fact, the greater the charlatan, 
the greater his chance of making a noise in the 
world. If a man can wrap himself up in a fog, 
he looms more largely than when standing in 
sunlight. But, putting the mere pretenders 
a.side as vermin of whom we shall be rid when 
musically clean, there is no cause for alarm at 
the apparent drift of modem musie. Tlie 
good art-ship, which has steadily made w^ay 
through centuries, is not to be beached by the 
current just now influencing her. On the con- 
trary, all experience goes to show that we are 
witnessing the rough process destined by-and- 
by to work out a glorious result. It would be 
ridiculous to suppose that we have reached the 
limit of the resources of music as a means of 
emotional expression, and this fact is one of a 
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very consoling nature. True, nobody can dem- 
onstrate that the limit is not readied, but there 
are things to be believed which cannot be 
proved as conclusively as a theorem in Euclid. 
Looking at the undoubted truth that the poetic 
and cxpixissional capacity of music in an inde- 
pendent form has ha<l little more than half a 
century of development ; looking, also, at the 
equally undoubted truth that, by a common 
instinct, musicians everywhere are laboring to 
develop it further, the conclusion is irresistible, 
if not absolutely provable, that much remains 
to be done, and that the phenomena which 
alann so many in connexion with motlern art 
are simply efforts made to do it, though often 
made in ignorance and error. Thus regarded, 
those phenomena give no cause for anxiety. 
All formative processes are more or less rough 
and unsatisfactory in themselves, especially 
when speculative means have to be used for a 
theoretical end. In that case the workers work 
in the dark, groping their way as best they 
can, towards the desired result. What marvel 
if they blunder, pursue false issues, and com- 
mit many mistakes ! So it has been in all de- 
partments of human knowledge when men 
nave sought to **addnew kingdoms to the realm 
of thought," and so it ever will be till human 
knowledge is perfect. '*It is troublesome and 
deep digging for pure waters ; but when once 
you come to the spring, they rise U]) and meet 
you." The end consoles for the paiufulness of 
the means. 

If from these general izarions we **condc- 
sceud to particulars," the same encouraging as- 
pect of things presents itself. Injustice is done 
by comprehensive sneers against **modem Ger- 
man music." No doubt, the present race of 
Teutonic composers, taken in the mass, is guilty 
of much that may fairly be described as ex- 
travagant and inartistic. But there are many 
honorable exceptions — men of talent who, 
without parading themselves before the world 
as demi-gods, labor honestly and conscien- 
tiously, and with good results, to continue the 
development of their art. The stem Necessi- 
ties, to which all things minister if called upon, 
may require a Richard Wagner, with his self- 
assertion, his dogmatism, and his unyielding 
'*pluck,"to enunciate, amid boundless exagger- 
ation, what after all is the :eal truth about dra- 
matic music ; and they may require a Franz 
Liszt, with his personal fascination, and his 
wonderful gifts, to assert, amid a good deal 
that is meretricious and valueless, the poetic 
side of musical art. We do not believe, and 
we should be sorry to entertain the thought, 
that these men exist in vain ; but it is not to 
them — brilliant emanations from the seething 
mass — that we now refer. The real workers of 
our day are those in whose ranks Johannes 
Brahms stands foremost. Few who know the 
works of Brahms will refuse to accept him as 
tht typical composer of the present. We do 
not intend hei'e to insist upon his genius, or to 
enter upon comparisons between him and oth- 
ers, preferring rather to indicate the character 
and influence of his works. In character. 
Brahm's music essentially illustrates the *'drift" 
referred to at the head of this article. It is not 
mathematical in the sense that form and rule 
are made primary considerations, but it is emo- 
tional, reflective, festhetic — an attempt to ex- 
cite feeling, convey impressions, and even 
stimulate definite thought. Here, then, we 
have the ideal of the latest development of 
**pure" music. The works of Brahms, and 
those of his fellows who stand nearest to him, 
embody modern principles in their most artistic 
shape. They stand apart from surrounding ex- 
aggerations, and they are also clearly separable 
from the creations of the past. This being s«), 
it is matter for rejoicing that Brahms is not ab- 
solutely a ^Mjogey/' even to musicians of con- 
servative tastes. He puzzles them, at the out- 
set, but in the result his works grow upon 
them, and only within the last two or three 
years we have seen this * 'modem German com- 
poser" rapidly passing into the rank^ of ac- 
cepted masters, cheered on by a well-nigh 



unanimous public voice. This is a matter for 
congratulation apart from any question as to 
the exact degree of Brahms's genius, and the 
precise status which will ultimately be his. It 
shows that modern musical development, in the 
hands of a thoughtful and conscientious com- 
poser, does not necessarily lead to incoherence, 
and to flagrant offence against the true princi- 
])lcs of art. The quacks abuse it, the qualified 
practitioner dominates it for good. By-and- 
bye will come the genius who, separating the 
dross from the gold, will burn up the former 
and stamp the latter with a hall-mark none 
can question. The genius of music is not ex- 
hausted. Etna silent — to fall back upon our 
old illustration — is Etna gathering force for 
another outburst, and the seemingly barren 
years of art are rqally preparing a harvest. 
When genius does come again it will have a 
field in which to work, and resources lying to 
hand, greater than ever it had before, and these 
advantages will be due to the tentative pro- 
cesses through which, accompanied by many 
disagreeable adjuncts, we are now passing. 
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Henry PurcelL 

We are in danger of forgetting the greatest of 
Englifh home-hred musical composers. The scanty 
justice done to Purcell's memory and works must 
suggest to a thoughtful mind a melancholy illustra- 
tion of the truth relative to so many heirs of de- 
j)arted greatness, viz., that *'the good is oft interred 
with the bonos." Those who did awny with the per- 
formance of rurcell's "Te Deum.'' which was per- 
formed every other 3*ear on the occasion of the Fes- 
tival of the Sons of the Clergy in St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, should have taken care that such typical music 
should have found a home elsewhere, il only to re- 
mind Englishmen of the value of the legacy be- 
queathed to his country by Henry Purcell. We 
must make due allowance for the prejudices ot friend- 
ship and poetical licence, but Dryden's famous eu- 
logy on Purcell's tomb in Westminster Abbey is 
after all hardly less extravagant than the language 
of Dr. Burney, whose history was written at a pe- 
riod, when the most solid reputation ever attained 
by an English musician wonld certainly, but for its 
genuineness and reall}' lasting power, have been in 
danger of a total ec ipse from the neighborhood of 
Handel's more catholic fame. First of all let us read 
a well-known, and in more than one sense high 
flown tribute to the reigning genius of his da}* : 

"HERB LIES 

HENRY PURCELL. Esquire, 
Who left this Life, 

AND IS GONP TO THAT BLESSED PLACE, 

WHERB 0:(LT III8 HARXOXT 

CAX BB EXCKEDED." 

This choral apotheosis is rather startling: we 
should like to see what a sober-minded prose writer 
has to say on the same subject — Let Doctor Burney 
pptak for himself: **I feel a particular pleasure in 
bein^ arrived at that period of my labors, which al- 
lows me to speak of Henry Purcell, who is as much 
the pride of an Englishman in music, as Shakspeare 
in i)roductions for the stage, Milton in epic poetry, 
Locke in metaphysics, or Sir Isaac Newton in ohi- 
losophy and mathematics." We are not bound to 
plunge hand in hand with the poet and the doctor 
into either Scyila or Charybdis; still we may safely 
asvscrt, that had Purcell, Gibbons, and Humphrey 
been ble.«t with "superior longevity," which is Dr. 
Barney's synonym for a life of fifty years, we Eng- 
lishmen mijjht have boasted of a national school of 
music. True, it rested on Italinn foundations, but 
such purely English elements were grafted on the 
foreign stock that there seems no reason why the 
Ensflish school should not have held its own against 
all comers. Purcell's short life of thirty-seven years 
was devoted to unceasing effurts to revive and in- 
vigorate the art of music, which in England dnring 
the seventeenth century had manifestly deteriora- 
ted, lie was born in tlie early davs of the Resto- 
ration, and although his w.is a genius which under 
nnv circumstances would have achieved great re- 
sults, his appearance in the world ten years earlier 
wonld possioly have created an atmosphere more 
favorable to its development. Of course he was 
recognized, and that to a considerable extent, by 
the f()llower8 and courtiers surrounding "that brisk 
and airy prince," Charles II. ; but the First Charles 
would certainly have appreciated Purcell as he de- 



served. With many a sSn to answer for, that un- 
happy king can never be accused of ignorance or 
mistaken favoritism in his selection of musicidns. 
In a curious work on "The skill of music," publish- 
ed by a certain Mr. John Playford, we have reliable 
testimony on the subject of the kings's artistic 
tastes, and in allusion to the chapel services, ho 
says: — 

"The king often appointed the services and an- 
thems himself, especially the sharp service, com- 
posed by Dr. William Child, being, by his hnotcledge 
of music, a competent judge thereon, and could play 
the part exactly well on the bass viol, especially of 
those incomparable phantasies of Mr. Cooperario to 
the organ.* But music in this age, like other arts 
and sciences, is in lo esteem with the generality of 
the people ; our late and solemn music both vocal 
and instrnmental is now jostled out of esteem by 
the new Corants and Jiggs of foreigners, to the grief 
of all sober and judicious understanders of that for- 
merly solid and good music. Nor must we expect 
harmony in people's minds so lon^ as pride, vanity, 
factions and discords are so predominant in their 
lives." Some light is thrown upon this carious 
Jeremiad, by a letter written by Charles II. to the 
Earl of Arlington. The letter bears date, August 
18th, 1666, and was written from Bruges. "Pray 
get me pricked down as many new Corrants and 
Sarrabands and dther little dances as you can, and 
bring them with you, for I have got a small fiddler 
that does not play ill on the fiddle." One need only 
look on Vandyke's melancholy portrait, to under- 
stand that the first Charles loved grave and serious 
measures in music, leaving the Corrants and Sarra- 
bands to his hopeful son, who. to do him justiee, is 
Haid to have danced gracefully and delighted his 
fair admirers in the Palace at the Hague. Charles 
First's favorite composer was William Lawes,brother 
of Henry, Milton's friend ; the poor fellow lost his life 
at the siege of Chester, in 1645, an event which 
Fuller tells us, so affected the king that "he put on 
particular mourning for his dear servant. W illiam 
Lawes, whom he commonly called the father of mu- 
sic." So exaggerated a title might more rationally 
have been conferred upon Henry Purcell, had he pre- 
ceded Charles First's favorite musician, for Purcell 
was a man altogether in advance of his time, a roan 
who added to a mind sedulously cultivated from 
earliest years, a fancy, so rich and rare, that he 
could mate the sweet songs of Shakespeare to 
strains equally worthy. What higher praise can 
be given ? Rrla'irely to English musicians he stands 
in a somewlioi similar position with Cimabue, in re- 
spect of Italian painters that followed him, the first 
great and acknowledged pioneer in form and color- 
ing. It has been said, and Purcell himself ac- 
knowledged his indebtedness to Italian masters, but 
that fact no more disturbs his claims to originality 
and independence of thought than the Byzantine 
Madonnas interfered with the fair fame of the g^reat 
Florentine. Purcell's achievements, the slender in- 
strumental resources of those days taken into con- 
siderat on, are extraordinary. He touched nothing 
that he did not adorn, and for some years so exclu- 
sively monopolized the attention of his country, 
that for near thirty years after Purcell's death his 
vocal music reigned sole and supreme ; and, adds 
Barney, "his anthems pave way only to the favor- 
ite opera-songs of Handel." It is a pity that Par- 
cell's anthems and Handel's opera songs should be 
regarded rather as curiosities than things for con- 
stant nse, and seldom escape the limited areas of a 
few cathedrals and eclectic drawing-rooms. The 
analysis of the numerous works of Ilenry Purcell 
mustbf- left to the musical student ; our purpose is 
confined to giving a rapid sketch of the few facts 
known respecting this great musician. 

Ilenry Purcell, born in the year 1658, came of a 
musical family, for the names of both of his father 
and uncle appear in the list of the gentlemen of the 
Chapel Royal, at the time of the coronation of 
Charles 11. At the e irly age of six years he be- 
came a pupil of "Captain" Cook, a gentleman whose 
peaceful vocation of educating chorister boys had 
teen rudely disturbed by the great Rebellion, when 
musicians along with other civilians were called at 
a moment's notice, to trail a pike or follow the drum. 
Cook, on the strength of his military antecedents, 
retained for the rest of his days the name of "Cap- 
tain," and it is certain that he trained and drilled m 
musical evolutions Henry Purcell, a recruit who 
did his musical serjeant lasting honors. After 
weighing the combined testimony of Burney and 
Hawkins, it seems clear that the friends or execu- 
tors and administrators of Dr. Blow, who have re- 

• Author of "Mai Bess/' a song often, but wrongly 
attributed to Purcell. 
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corded on the actor's tombstone that "be was mas- 
ter to the ftimons Mr. Purcell," were indebted to im- 
agination for their facts. At best this round asser- 
tion must be taken with much qualification. Pur- 
cell may have studied a short time under Blow, but 
dates and other stubborn facts, which we need not 
pause to examine, negative the supposition that 
PurcelFs real apprenticeship was served under one, 
of whom, along with a famous Italian composer, 
Charles Lamb had so small an appreciation as to 
ask — 

"Cannot a man be free and easy. 
Without admiring Pegolesi, 
Or through the world with comfort go. 
Who never heard of Doctor Blow T* 

At the early age of eisrhteen. Pnrcell became or- 
ganist of Westminster Abbey, and a few years after- 
wards was elected to a similar office at the Chapel 
RoyaL After hunting in vain for evidence relative 
to his powers as an organ player, we have found 
nothing but a rebus, translated from the Latin, and 
set to music in the form of a catch by a certain Mr. 
Lenton in 1701 : — 
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A mate to a cock, and corn tall as wheat 

Is his christian name, who in musick*s compleat, 

His surname begins with the grace of a cat, 

And concludes with the house of a hermit, note 

that. 
His skill and performance each auditor wins. 
But the poet deserves a good kick on the shins " 



For the poor jokes in this charade, we should be 
glad to help the executioners in kicking invoked by 
the poet on his own shins ; but still we are gratefnl 
for the testimony, bare and insufficient as it is, to 
Purceirs organ playing. From the outset of Pur- 
cell's career as a composer, be formed his st^'le on 
the Italian school, and notably on the model of 
Carissimi, bis good genius leading him instinctive- 
ly to eschew the French teaching, so greatly affect- 
ed by the king, and the musicians sent by the ex- 
press royal command to study in Paris. Purcell 
was always the first to acknowledge the obligations 
he was under to the Italian school. In the follow- 
ing preface to his twelve sonatas for two violins and 
a bass, published in 1688, be gives us his sentiments 
in respect of Italian music : "For its author, he has 
faithfully endeavored a just imitation of the most 
far-fameid Italian masters, principally to bring the 
seriousness and gravity of that sort of music into 
vc^e and reputation among onr countrymen, whose 
humors 'Us time now should begin to loathe the 
levity and balladry of our neighbors. He is not 
ashamed to own his unskilfulnesa in the Italian lan- 
guage, but that is the unhappiness of his education, 
which cannot justly be counted his fault; however, 
he thinks he may warrantably affirm that he is not 
mistaken in the power of the Italian notes, or ele- 
gancy of their compositions." 

Puroell's first efforts at writing for the stage were 
in the year 1677, when he was just nineteen years 
of age. Tbey were in aid of an amateur perform- 
ance of a drama called "Dido and JCneas,'* the work 
of a certain Mr. Josias Priest, a famous dancing- 
master, who kept a boardinz school in Leicester 
Fields. The piece was acted oy the young ladies 
of the school before their parents and friends. 
There must have been good judges amongst the au- 
dience, for the applause that greeted the music at 
these private theatricals induced Purcell to believe 
that he had struck upon a now vein of inventions, 
and from that time his attention as a composer was 
divided between the church and theatre. There 
has been preserved a curious letter on this subject 
from Dr. Blow to Henry Purcell, in which it is ob- 
served that "persons of their profession are subject 
to an equal attraction of the church and the play- 
house, and therefore in a situation resembling that 
of the tomb of Mahomet, which is said to be sus- 
pended between heaven and earth." 

We have one of the few glimpses of Pnrcell, inde- 
pendent of his art, in his preface to the opera of 
IMoclotian. The libretto had been adapted by the 
famous actor, Betterton, from the work of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and the music was dedicated by Pnr- 
cell to the Duke of Somerset in languasre sufficient- 
ly curious to warrant our quotation. "Your Grace 
has been pleased so particularly to favor the com- 

rMition of the music in Dioclesian, that from thence 
have been encouraged to the presumption of Ded- 
icating not only it, but also the unworthy author of 
it, to your protection. All arts and sciences have 
received their first encouragement from great Per- 
sons, and owe their Propagation and success to 



their esteem : like some sort of fruit trees, which 
being of a tender constitution, and delicate in their 
nature, require the shadow of the Cedar to shield 
their infancy from Blites and storms." 

"Music and Poetry have ever been acknowledged 
sisters, which, walking hand in hand, support each 
other. Poetry and Painting have arrived to their 
perfection in our own country ; musick is yet but in 
Its nonage, a forward child, which gives hope of 
what it may be hereafter in England when the mas- 
ters of it shall find encouragement. 'Tis now learn- 
ing Italian, which is its best master, and studying a 
little of the French air, to give it somewhat more of 
Gayety and Fashion : Thus being farther from the 
snn we are of later growth than our neighbor coun- 
tries, and must be content to shake off our Barbari- 
ty by deiD^ees, Ac." 

There is a tradition that Pnrcell entered rather too 
freely into the gaiety and uproarious mirth which 
was the fashion in the early days after the Restora- 
tion of Charles II. The elder Purcell, according to 
Pepys, could be as convivial as his son, and yet 
never forget he was a gentleman in act and deed as 
well as by courtesy. "After dinner I went back to 
Westminster Hall. Here I met with Mr. Lock, and 
Purcell, Master of Musique. and went with them to 
the Coffee House, into a room next the water, by 
ourselves, where we spent an hour or two. Here 
we had a variety of brave Italian and Spanish 
songs, and a canon for eisrht voices, which Mr. 
Lock had lately made on these words : "Domine 
salvum fac Regem." Purcell had a rooted aversion 
to the viol da gamba, an instrument on which his 
friend Mr. Oostling, the Sub-dean of Westminster, 
was a skilful player. To endeavor to quench his 
friend's enthusiastic attachment to the obnoxious 
instrument Purcell set the following stanza to mu- 
sic, in the form of a round for three voices: — 

"Of all the instruments that are, 
^None with the viol can compare. 

Mark how the strings their order keep. 

With a whet, whet, whet and a sweep, sweep, 
sweep. 

But above all this still abounds. 

With a zingle, zingle zing, and a zit zan zounds." 

If it be true that Purcell's later days were un- 
worthy of him, that he was constantly at taverns, 
that he prostrated his gifts by setting to music 
coarse and ribald songs, which passed for wit with 
low as.sociates, we are sorry he should have tarnish- 
ed bis good name, and plead nothing by way of 
palliation. No excuse indeed can be valid, for he 
had a first-rate position as a teacher, and, amongst 
other appointments, held the directorship ol the 
private concerts of Lord Keeper North. It is 
piteous to read that Purcell's death on the 21st of 
November, 1695, was caused by a cold caught 
whilst waiting in vain for admission into his own 
house, Mrs. Purcell wishing to punish him for keep- 
ing late hours. But those were licentious days, 
and Purcell's taste for wit and wine proved, if we 
arc to believe tradition, fatal to him. But tavern 
brawler or not, he left a name second to none in the 
muster roll of English musicians. 



Annual Report 

BKFORl THE S.\LEV ORATORIO SOCTETT AT FTS IfEET- 
IXG OX THE EVBNTXO OF JUNE 80, 1873. 

In the Report given to the Society by Mr. Ha- 
gnr, at its annual meeting on Monday evening, July 
10, 1871, is to be found an accurate and succinct ac- 
count of its origin and formation, with its history 
and performances for the first three years of its ex- 
istence. During that time it had, after much care- 
ful instruction and study, giving ten public per- 
formances with as many public rehearsals, its reper- 
toire of music consisting of Handel's Mesnah, 
Haydn's 6V<ra/Jon,Mendelssohn*s Elijah and St. Paul^ 
and Rossini's StcAat Mater. It had given the Crea- 
tion three times, the Messiah twice, Elijah twice, St, 
Paul and the fkabat Mater each once. To this re- 
pertoire it has since added Handel's Tsrad m M^jypt^ 
fiven once with other societies in Boston. Men- 
elssohn's Hymn of Praise^ given once in Salem, and 
the miscellaneous music of the .World's Peace Jubi- 
lees, also given in Boston. All its studies, and its 
performances have been under the thorough teach- 
ing and conducting of Mr. Zerrahn. 

At the annual meeting of the society July 10, 
1871, quoting from Mr. Lincoln's unpublished Re- 
port of 1872, Messrs. F. H. Lee, Solomon Lincoln, 
J. T. Hewes. B. H. Fabens, W. Agge, and E. Val- 
entine, were elected Directors for the year following. 



At their meeting for organization, Aug. 25, Mr. 
Lincoln wos chosen Chnirmnn, and Mr. Fabens, 
Secretary, ond the foniKJT Treasurer, Mr. E. R. 
Bigelow'wns re-elected. 

On Monday evening, October 0, the rehearsals 
for the season commenced with upwards of 800 
members, Lnydn's Creation being the work select- 
ed for further practice and a concert. A public per- 
formance took place at 3Iechanic Hall, on Monday 
evening, Nov. 21, 1871, the chorus numbering 829, 
the largest number present at any of its concerts up 
to that date. The audience was about three times 
that number, inclndinsr persons admitted on tickets 
unsold and those distributed to members. The 
soloists were Mrs. J, Houston West, Soprano, Mr. 
F. C. Packard, Tenor, and Mr. J. F. W inch Bass, 
Mr, G. W. Sumner presiding at the Organ. The 
Orchestra consisted of twenty instruments, or one 
instrument to each sixteen voices, a very inadequate 
adjustment. The rendering of the music was superb 
and the society kept up to its enviable reputation. 

Handel's Messiah was then taken under rehearsal, 
it being thought desirable to bring it out at Christ- 
mas, as nearly a^ might be, of which festival of the 
Christian Church it is a most fitting mnsical expo- 
nent. It was given on Wednesday evening, Dec 
27, with the aid of Mrs. Houston-West, Soprano ; 
Mrs. C. A. Barry. Alto ; Messrs. W. J. Winch, 
Tenor, and J. F. Winch, Bass ; Mr. Sumner being 
at the organ and Mr. Zerrahn conducting. The 
chorus numbered 400 voices, the largest number at 
any concert, the orchestra 20 instruments, or one 
instrument to every twenty voices, which is about 
as unsuitable a proportion as can be well devised. 
The renderinx of tlie music was. however, in every 
part truly admirable, and in reference to both the 
performances of the season, it may be safely said, 
that though the Society lost financially (about 1250), 
its character as a musical association was maintain- 
ed up to the be^t standard. The press of the city 
and of Boston were not a little sharp upon the Sa- 
lem public for the holding back of its patronage and 
for neglecting a society of which it was declared 
any city might be justly proud, and which had, as 
it were, carried by successful storm the keenest 
criticism of the keenest critics, and as at a bound, 
had leaped so high in repute as to cause the presid- 
ing officer of the oldest musical association of the 
country to snureest in his annual address to its 
members, that "there was danger of its losing some 
of its laurels." 

At the meeting of the Society next following 
this Concert, February 29, 1872, the question of 
taking part in the proposed "World's Peace Jubi- 
lee," was discussed, and decided in the aflirmative. 
Mr. Lincoln, Chairman of the Directors, stated that 
the Executive Committee of the Jubilee proposed 
that one day of the Festival should be given to the 
pf^rformance of Handel's great oratorio of Israel in 
Egypt^ a composition which affords an opportunity 
for the highest display of chorus singing. The 
Double Chorus required for the performance was to 
consist of the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, 
with about seven hundred voices for the First Cho- 
rus, Salem Society, the Lynn Choral Union, and 
the West Roxbury Musical As-sociation, united for 
the second choras, about seven hundred voices. 
The orchestra to contain about two hundred pieces, 
a ratio of 2 to 7 on each single chorus, and of 1 to 
7 on the double chorus whrn both united, as in the 
single choruses. The Society voted to accept the 
invitation then conveyed and commenced its re- 
hearsals, in the early part of the season of 1871-2. 
On Thursday evening. May 9, the Society attended 
a rehearsal with the Lynn and Weet Roxbnrr So- 
cieties, and a detachment of the Handel and Haydn 
Society, at Bumstead Hall under the Music Half in 
Boston. A second rehearsal took place on the eve- 
ning of June 14, with the full force of the combined 
Societies. As Mr. Lincc^n jnstlv observed in his 
summary at the last annual meeting, "this rehear- 
sal was one of the grandest performances of this 
class of music, which it had been the fortune of 
most of us to hear." At the public performance in 
the Coliseum, June, 1872, the orchestral accompani- 
ment consisted of 40 first violins, 40 second, 25 
violas, and 40 bassea, violoncellos and doubles^ with 
60 wind instruments, and the organ. With each 
single chorus this gave a ratio of one instrument to 
every seven voices, a very fair apportionment. It 
may here be observed than an orchestral accfimpa- 
ment for each single choms in this Oratorio has 
never been arranged, the same instrumental force 
aiding each and the whole, thus "serving two mas- 
ters.'* 

On the contrary, in Bach'a greatest work, his 
Passion Music, each single chorus haa ita own or- 
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chestra, the two continuing whenever the two cho- 
ruses unite. The two parties making up the pres- 
ent performance were, I think, exceedingly well 
matched. Never before, in this country at least, 
was the Oratorio given on such a scale, each side 
seeming to be animated by the uniqueness of the oc- 
sion. The City Society did its best, not to be out- 
done by its musical cousins from the country, and 
the latter, the three societies merging all their force 
into a unity of effort, did their best to show the folk 
of the City that they were willing to encounter all 
the risk of the friendly rivalry. The two rehear- 
sals gave full promise of a successful rendering of 
the great work at the Jubilee. When, however, 
the long-looked for occasion arrived, the vastness of 
the building erected for the celebration really nul- 
lified the effect notwithstanding the perfectness of 
the performance. It was right good singing in a 
right bad place. 

In the sitting arrangements at the Jubilee itself, 
our Society was not favorably dealt with. It had 
devoted a large part of the previous season to prep- 
aration, giving very special study and much time 
to what was represented to be a great feature of the 
occasion, paying quite heavily in personal expenses, 
and receiving at last, though early in its volunteer- 
ing to take part, locations for the several voices, 
the least convenient, the least comfortable, and the 
most embarrassing. In fact, so far as the general 
work of sinking was concerned, our own and many 
other Societies, similarly situated, were considera- 
bly demoralized. 

I think these two experiments have fully demon- 
strated that there is a limit both to the number of 
performers, and to the space which should be allot- 
ted to an audience, beyond which neither acoustic 
nor artistic effects can be secured. The laws of the 
velocity of sight and of sound, determine this limit 
with a very near approximation, and these laws 
cannot be transgressed, but at a sacrifice of these 
effects. Nor does increase of numbers either in cho- 
rus or orchestra proportionally increase the result 
intended. Some calculations seem to show that, 
say 2500 to 8000 voices, with the parts justly pro- 
portioned, and an orchestral force of about fiOO. 
string and wind instruments, likewise properly pro- 
portioned, will, wHh Ult greater success, meet the 
utmost requirements of any choral performance, 
than attended the efforts of the masses gathered on 
these occasions. Such a body of performers could be 
accommodated in a space represented by one-third 
the area obtained from a circle describe by a ra- 
dios of some 136 feet, deducting space for alleys and 
orchestra. Over this distance the sound of the in- 
struments, grouped near the leader, would travel in 
about one eighth of a second, a time so short as to 
be almost coincident with the sight of the beat of 
the conductor's baton. An auditorium that would 
accommodate from 6000 to 8000 persons would sup- 
plement the arrangement. Tou will all undoubt- 
edly recall the embarrassment approximating on 
confusion, in the attempt of the more remotely 
placed singers to reconcile the beat of the conductor 
with the sound of the violins of the orchestra, the 
time between the sight of the one and the sound of 
the other being over one-third of a second. 

At the annual meeting on Wednesday evening, 
September 18, 1872, the Society proceeded to the 
choice of officers for the year ensuing, the nomina- 
tion being confided to a committee of five gentle- 
men and four ladies, who, after consultation report- 
ed the names of Messrs. J. T. Hewes, H. K. Oliver, 
£. Valentine, B. H. Fabens, and William Archer 
and M. FenoUosa, and the two latter of these gen- 
tlemen declining, the Board authorized, to fill va- 
cancies, elected Messrs. R. B. Gifford and William 
Agge in their places. It having been voted to 
place three ladies on the board, a committee of 
ladies nominated Misses Abbie Peirson, £. W. Sils- 
bee and Ellen Brown. Mr. Bigelow was subse- 
quently by the Board again elected Treasurer, Mr. 
Valentine, Secretary, and H. K. Oliver Chairman. 
The Directors having been instructed by the Socie- 
ty to consider the expediency of organizing as a 
leg^ly incorporated body, came to a favorable con- 
dttsion, prepared a set of By-laws for its govern- 
ment under the arrangement contemplated, and 
caused them to be printed and distributed among 
the members. Final action in the matter is yet to 
be taken. When the subject was first suggested it 
was supposed that incorporation might be effected 
under the General Law which embracos "Educa- 
tional'* purposes in its reach, but that proving 
doubtful, formal application was made to the Legis- 
latare of 1873. The petition was referred to the 
Committee on Education, who, after a hearing de- 
cided to make the existing Statute more comprehen- 



sive by inserting the word "musical," and this re- 
moving doubt, enables any Society, whose object is 
the study and practice of music in its highest forms, 
to become a corporate body. It now only remains 
for this Society to complete the work, if it see fit so 
to do. 

There have been duinng the season just closed 27 
rehearsals, including two with Orchestra at Me- 
chanic Hall on afternoons preceding concerts. The 
average attendance was 189 out of 292 members, 
bi'ing 66 per cent — ^the percentage of the preceding 
season having been 61, or 266 out of a total of 436, 
this attendance exceeding the whole number of 
members the past year by 36. The very large 
number for the year 1871-72, was doubtless caused 
by the expected World's Jubilee. This falling off 
of numbers affected our receipts — the admission 
fees droppini? from $1200 in 1871 to $703 in 1872, a 
difference of $497. 

There have been but two public performances 
the past year, one on the 6th of February, of mis- 
cellaneous selection of music before the Young 
Men's Union of this city, given without Orchestra, 
but with the ai<l of two Piano Fortes, and the Organ 
under Messrs. Upton and Sumner. At this concert 
the parts usually taken by professional artists, were 
well sustained by ladies and gentlemen from our 
own numbers. 

The other concert was given on the 19th of May, 
187H, consisting of Mendelssohn's /ff/mn of Praise, 
with an orchestra of 26 pieces, and Mrs. J. M. Os- 
good of Boston, Mrs. C. B. Fowler of Salem, Mr. 
Nelson Varley of London, as Soloists, Mr. Sumner, 
of Boston, at the organ, and Mr. M. S. Downes of 
Andover, as pianist, the chorus numbering about 
220. Of all the admirable singing of the society, I 
think that of this concert was the finest, and though 
financially we lost, we added very largely to our 
already large musical reputation. Our loss at this 
particular concert was f 166.30. But to this must 
properly be added the cost of four extra rehearsalB 
at |80 each, makinfi: 1 120, and carrying the total 
loss to $286.30. This addition is legitimate be- 
cause but for this concert the rehearsals for the sea- 
son would have closed four weeks earlier than they 
did. 

Looking ttt the whole financial results of all our 
Con certs, of which we have given since our formation, 
in 1868, fourteen, excluding those of the Jubilees, 
the conclusion would be that public performances of 
the class of music to which our stnoy is specially 
directed, are not remunerative, and if money-mak- 
ing were our object, a lower and more attractive 
specialty would be politic But that is by no 
means out obiect. We have desired to explwre and 
to know something of the higher fields of the science, 
and to educate ourselves and the community up to 
a loftier standard. For ourselves, we have in good 
measure succeeded, and hope and believe the public 
will follow on. Weighing gains and losses of all 
our public work, we "stand about even, the present 
diminution of our fund being due to the falling off 
in receipts for admi^^ion for the last season. A 
small credit may be given to this in our payment of 
about $60. towards the copies of JudoM Maeeabeeut. 
The accounts of the Treasurer have been audited 
and found to be correct with due vouchers, a bal- 
ance remaining of $1421.30, on deposit in our Sav- 
ings Banks. 

His report to be presented this evening will give 
all details of receipts and expenditures. 

Two deaths have occurrra out of our number 
since the last annual meeting, one that of Miss Grace 
P. Edwards of the Sopranos, a very lovely and esti- 
mable young lady, at 18 years of age, daughter of 
Mr. Jesse B. Edwards of this city ; the other that 
of Mr. Augustus R. Clark of the Basses, at the age 
of 22 years, son of Augustus N. Clark, Esq., of Bev- 
erly, by the accidental discharge of a pistol on the 
17th of July, 1872, — a young man greatly esteemed 
and beloved. Both were valuable members of the 
Society. — ^Their early death brings to mind the an- 
cient Greek proverb: "Whom God loves, die 
young." 

Mr. Zerrahn, our deservedly esteemed teacher 
and conductor, to whom so much of our success is 
due, has been engaged for the ensuing season, and 
the Directors recommend a return to Thursday eve- 
nings for our rehearsals. 

Pardon, now, a few suggestions in relation to our 
Society. In every year of its existence there has 
been a great disproportion of parts, the Sopranos 
largely predominating and the Tenors falling in 
numbers. This I believe is the case in nearly all 
similar societies. It is not easy to procure an ade- 
quate force of Tenors, and it requires of those who 
are in service great effort to maintain their part 



and render it audible in full chorus singing. Our 
own is of remarkable and vigorous quality. Tet it 
is too exacting a demand upon so small a number. 
The Sopranos should indeed be larger numerically, 
and more strongly telling in the work than any of 
the other parts, but not to the extent that prevails 
with us. The first violins of an orchestra, whose 
relative work is that of the Sopranos in the chorus 
(the second violins being that of the Altos, the vio- 
las that of the Tenors), should always exceed in num- 
ber. But what would be thought of 120 first vio- 
lins to 60 seconds, 30 violas and 40 basses — which 
are about the proportions which the several parts 
of our Society bore to each other during the season 
just passed, and which is not far different from those 
whicn are permitted to exist in similar associations. 
If our three other parts are not increased our pres- 
ent Sopranos should be reduced to a picked force of 
certainly not exceeding eighty. But I look and 
hope to sec these other parts materially yet prudent- 
ly enlarged. A good ratio may be expressed by the 
numbers 6, 4, 4 and 6, for the respective parts, — 
the orchestral force to be in proportion to the voices 
of about one to five, or one to six, the strings, of 
course, predominating. No account is made here of 
the organ, as it is needed in Oratorios only in oc- 
casional passages besides the choruses. — But com- 
monly only a^ut 60 instruments to 400 voices are 
used, a ratio of one to eight, and not seldom even a 
greater disproportion is used. In the sacred con- 
certs of the old Mozart Association of Salem, of 
about 100 members, I think we never had more 
than half a dozen in the orchestra, mostly strings. 

At the centennial commemoration ot Uanaers 
birthday, in London, in 1784, the orchestral force 
consisted of 253 instruments of all sorts, there being, 
according to Dr. Burney, 48 first violins, 48 secona, 

26 violas, 21 violoncellos, and 16 double basses, with 

27 baasoons, 26 oboes, 12 trumpets, and some 80 
other wind instruments, besides the organ of West- 
minster Abbey, where the commemoration was held. 
The vocal force, 246 in number, consisted of 60 So- 

Sranos, of whom 47 were boys selected from cathe- 
ral choirs, 61 Altos, all men. Second Trebles (our 
Altos) not being then in v(M;ue, 66 Tenors, and 69 
Basses. All these were picked experts. The ratio 
of voices and instruments was nearly equal, being 
246 to 253. 

Referring again to our Soprano force, I am decid- 
edly of opinion that if not reduced, in which there 
might be much difficulty, it should not be increased. 
The number we now have is amply enough for a 
balance of 90 Altos, 80 Tenors and 90 to 100 Basses, 
and with that proportion, if we be as well trained 
as we proved to be at our late performance in May, 
of the "Hymn of Praise," we need fear no rivals in a 
fair harmonious tournament, the same orchestra 
being allotted to each contestant society in the "pas- 
sage at arms," or rather, the passage at voices and 
si^ng. 

At the late concerts of the Handel and Haydn 
Society in New York, the ratio of the parts was 116 
Sopranos, 106 Altos, 90 Tenors and 100 Basses, 400 
voices in all, a most excellent adjustment, the Or- 
chestra under Thomas numbering 80, or one instru- 
ment to every five voices. This proportion was far 
better than that at the Handel Centennial commem- 
oration just spoken, of, and as nearly right as will 
be likely to be realized. It could not have failed to 
contribute materially to the very great success of 
the several performances of the Society. As we are 
situated with the ratio of the vocal parts so wholly 
"out of true," an orchestra on all public occasions, 
reduced to a minimum, because of lack of patronage 
adequate to our wants, with a Hall wholly unsuita- 
ble for the musical purposes we have in view, we 
have very many very serious obstacles to overcome, 
and the wonder to me has always been, that we 
have so well met them, with a balance like that of 
which Solomon speaks, when he declared that "an 
unjust balance is an abomination to the Lord." 

I really believe that it is quite time for the Socie- 
ty to take the g^und that admittance to its great 
privileges ousht not to be granted with too ready 
compliance, that more rigor in examination of can- 
didates, strictness in administration of such regula- 
tions as may be adopted under the proposed new or- 
ganization, must be observed. 1 consider the in- 
struction received at onr rehearsals and the neoea- 
sary careful study required by us to make that in- 
struodon effisctive, as among the very highest ad- 
vantages to the amateur, f count my own experi- 
ence in this Society with the very best of the many 
musical privileges of which I have partaken in the 
course of a not very short life. Positively delight- 
ful and purifying have been the enjoyments in 
which we have j^rtidpated, giving and receiving 
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the highest esthetic relish. So excellent on many 
an evening has been the singing of the Society, that 
at times, ceasing to sing myself, I have been a lis- 
tening recipient of its harmonies, and liave inward- 
ly thanked Him who hath given us voice and power 
to sing His praises, and so to raise us up to a nearer 
idea of what would be the perfectness of that work 
when, released from the infirmities of earth, man 
shall join in purer and higher harmonies abovf, 
when, in the words of Milton : 

''wearing victorious palms. 
In hymns devout and holy psalms" — 
"We sing with saintly shout and solemn jubilee, 
While the briglit seraphim, in burning row. 
Their loud uplifted angel-trumpets blow, 
And the cherubic host in thousand quires 
Touch their immorti^ harps of golden wires.'* 

I recommend the consideration of the idea of ad- 
mitting, on proper pecuniary terms, and under 
proper restrictions, honorary members with certain 
privileges at rehearsals and public performances. 
The experiment has been successfully tried by the 
Society at Lynn, and has materially aided its funds. 

Most needful for the success of any association, 
and very positively so for one devoted to study of 
the works of the acknowledged masters of music, is 
that spirit of self-sacrifice that merges individuality 
into the general whole, so that doubt of success is 
lost in the assurance that the strength of each is at 
all times steadily co-operating with that of all 
towards achieving the general end. In this connec- 
tion St. Paul's famous simile suggests itself, the 
many members making one body wherein eye and 
ear, hand and foot, are essential to the life and per- 
fectness of the whole — where the feebler as well as 
the less honorable members are equally needed — 
where if one suffer all suffer — and where all should 
care for each, and each for the whole. In musical 
societies, as in others, are diversities of gifts. You 
shall find one person quicker than another at read- 
ing the mere notation of an author ; another, more 
slow at this, is quicker at comprehending his intent 
and meaning; another unites these two desirable 
qualifications ; a fourth, with a quick and practiced 
eye discerning the harmonic combinations, analyzes 
an entire phrase at a glance, and realizes its effect 
without hearing a sound. Beethoven in his deaf- 
ness heard in his mind's car all the marvellous ef- 
effects of those sublime combinations in his sympho- 
nies which he was never to hear with his bodily 
ears. In a society devoted to th<) study and inter- 
pretation of music, all these gifts are essential con- 
tributors to the good of each other and of the whole, 
and they would be selfishly forgetful of duty to as- 
sociates and to the whole, who, "feeling themselves 
to have already attained" perfection, should with- 
draw aid and comfort and encouragement from 
those of less capability, not only not "helping their 
infirmities," but really retarding the advance of the 

feikcral body. In Shakespeare's ''Timon of Athens," 
imon says : 

" *Tis not enough to help the feeble up, 
One must support them after." 

The general wel&re is above that of the individual, 
and to insure a well-formed, compact and successful 
whole, there must be a close fitting and close cling- 
ing together of its several unities. The breaking 
away of the weakest, and by stronger reason, the 
breaking away of the strongest, may imperil the 
whole. Pardon a personal reference. It was with 
much reluctance, a reluctance growing out of a full 
knowledge of my power of work, and a sense of pro- 
spective official nndutifulness, that I accepted a po- 
sition on the board of direction, and from the board 
the place of its presiding ofiicer, for the year past 
Whatever of success has attended the year's work, 
is due to the efforts of my associates, and I thank 
them for carrying the burden and sparing me. You 
will do me the kindness to receive my declining of 
any ofiScial position hereafter. After sixty-three 
years, beginning at ten years of age as a singing 
boy at Park Street Church in Boston, of continuous 
service in the musical field, while as Virgil puts 
into the mouth of old Entellns, victor in the famous 
boxing-match, ''a livelier blood gave strength, and 
envious old age had not sprinkled my temples with 
silvery locks" — I may not unreasonably claim im- 
munity from further official service beyond what 
may bll to the lot of a private soldier, in which ca- 
pacity I yet hope to be allowed to serve in this 
corps as long as I may be useful. When the day 
comes that Snakespeare describes in his well-known 
and graphic "Seven Ages," wherein 



"the sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon, 
His spectacles on nose and pouch on side. 
With youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice. 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound ; — ** 

When that day shall have come, I shall myself 
readily discern it, and without the hint or prompt- 
ing, yet with deep reluctance, will retire to wait pa- 
tiently till the silver cord be looked, or the golden 
bowl be broken, or the pitcher of life be shivered at 
the fountain — ^the dust returned to the earth whence 
it came, and the spirit unto God who gave it. — 
Then, when the body dies, perhaps you may find 
and sin? a requiem from out of the many sweet har- 
monies we have so often sung together. 

IIenrt K. Oliver. 
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Mere Mnsio and the Art of Mmic. 

Not every musician is an Artist. 3kil1, tact, 
science, clever tricks to win an audience or be in 
fashion, fall short of this high distinction. Yet we 
confound the et-ernal work of Art and the merest 
superficiality^ composed by rule or memory, under 
the common term of music. Among the number- 
less varieties of things which may be played or sung, 
there is much which claims to be music for a great- 
er reason than that it is capable of being played or 
sung, or that it consists of agreeable combinations 
and successions of tones ; for the reason, namely, 
that it is full of soul and meaning, "of imagina- 
tion all compact," and comes from an equal inspira- 
tion with the highest manifestations of the Art 
principle, whether in painting, sculpture, poetry or 
life. We look not to the mere verbal and rhythmi- 
cal dress of the poem, but to the poetry of it, the 
inner life and soul of it. So a true musical creation 
stands for lifein full as high a sense, and is as much 
the word of a great soul, as is a Hamlet or a Para- 
dise Lost, a Sistine Madonna, or a Cologne Cathe- 
dral. But poetry, which is no poetry, we can call 
rhyme ; eloquence, which is uninspired, we can call 
speech ; music we must call music, whether it be 
sentimental trash or a Handel's Messiah ; and there 
is no term to distinguish mere tunes conformed to 
rule from those which also contain meaning, fine 
originality and the spirit of true Art A great 
many compositions bear about the same relation to 
the high Art standard of music which the rhymed 
commonplaces in the corner of a newspaper bear to 
poetry, or which mere glibness of speech bears to 
eloquence. And many people, talking of music as 
the art divine, confound together indiscriminately 
all kinds, high and low, as if the heavenly gift were 
common as the rain. 

What is Art ? is not easily answered. Its pres- 
ence must be felt. If you have felt the difference, 
although unable to explain it, between an Apollo 
Belvidere and some tolerably skilful statue from an 
ordinary hand, you do at least attach a meaning to 
the term Art. In each of its departments there are 
several stages or approximations to pure Art, Thus, 
among writers, there is first the one who has mere- 
ly mastered the language, and who lets the lan- 
guage or the current literature do his thinking for 
him. Then there is the one who writes ably to some 
purpose, who knows how to adapt means to an end, 
to prove, to persuade, to please ; such is the popu- 
lar speaker, lecturer, essayist, satirist, or didactic 
poet Then comes the artisi, who creates, who pro- 
duces a poem or a thought as it were for its own 
sake, because he is full of it and must give it utter- 
ance ; it is his own genius which he writes out, and 



he moulds the language to his use ; it is to serve no 
special end ; his work is an end in itself; it has not 
merely a relative, but an absolute existence ; you 
do not ask why it is, but only what it is ; it is some- 
thing that will live. The first is acquirement; the 
second, talent ; the third, genius. 

So tlie painter, or sculptor, who succeeds in get- 
ting a close literal likeness of a head, may be after 
all no artist, but only one who has acquired some use 
of the tools of art. Above him is the skilful designer, 
who gives you representations or illustrations of 
historical scenes, or natural objects, or his own 
fancies. He has talent, yet ho is not the artist. 
The artist, the man of genius, rreates. He borrows 
his material and his subject, to be sure ; but they 
are the least part of his picture or his g^oup. He 
finds a subject in the Greek ideal of Apollo, in the 
story of Laocoon, in the landscape before him ; but 
that is only the web into which he must put the 
woof. Talent uses outlines and colors to represent 
a storm ; genius first realizes, feels the storm, iden- 
tifies itself with it imaginatively ; then translates 
(reproduces) the storm into a picture, and then em- 
ploys both storm and picture to give outward sub- 
stance to its own ideal, — making both serve its 
master thought The works of talent surprise us, 
and make us think chiefly of the power and skill 
displayed in their execution. The works of genius 
overpower us, transport us, fill us with their own 
spirit, haunt us, suggest to us infinitely more than 
the eye has seen or the ear heard, and come over us 
like the whole heavens, showing us not one thing, 
but the subtile harmony of all things. The reason 
for their being lies not in the subject, or the page of 
history, which they illustrate ; we do not have to 
go outside of the Art- work itself for it All traces 
of the old mythology might be lost ; yet the Apollo, 
without a name or clue to its story, would mean as 
much as it means now. 

So in Music. With those who work in tones, as 
with those who work in stone, or brass, or pigments, 
there are all grades of excellence, from manufacture 
up to Art. Do not confound the mechanical eompo- 
ser or maker-up with the creator or artist, whose mu- 
sic is the exponent and beautiful revelation of his 
life. Believe, too, that in music itself there is some- 
thing greater than aught which it undertakes to il- 
lustrate or adorn ; that Art is greater than its sub- 
jects or occasions ; that a true song, or symphony, 
has something more to do than to clothe a thought, 
or imitate a g^ven scene, or tell a story. When 
Robert Franz "sets to music" a little poem of Heine 
or of Burns, he does, to be sure, first of all make 
sure that he has caught the spirit and intention of 
the poem, — nay, the very soul and essence of its 
form and rhythm — and then truly reproduces it in 
tones ; but at the same time he has created some- 
thing, out of himself, out of the tone- world of which 
he is a native, which is not found in Burns or Heine, 
which could have taken form without their prompt- 
ing, destined to an equal immortality. Art's nobler 
mission is to pitblish its own secret; to give you, 
not storms, moonlight, battles, hymns, tragedies, 
recollections, (for these yon have, in the original, 
which is better than the copy); but to give you 
m«Mt<*, something which concerns you intimately, 
yet is not published in any other way. 

A great deal is said about imitations of nature, or 
stories of human life, running through music; and 
there is great joy among the disciples when some 
such hint, by way of explanation of his meaning in 
some piece, admired we know not why, can be got 
from the great master. Not content with enjoying 
it as music, we ask to have it repeated to us as 
thought ; which is like asking to have the conscious 
condition of the blessed in another world made visi- 
ble to mortal senses here. To hear music truly, you 
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enter the realm of music, and feci as if all the world 
were music, nothing else ; you forget your former 
state; histories, persons, scenes, thoughts, words, 
are foreign here, — at least they are superfluous ; it 
ia not their element ; when you come out of it you 
can but say, like Paul, "I know not whether I wos 
in the body or out of the body." Return to the 
matter-of-fact life of the senses, and ask the compo. 
poser what he meant, and either he will give no an. 
answer, silent as the Sphynx, or one that will sad- 
ly disappoint you. Importuned for answer of some 
sort, he will tell you of any fly of circumstance that 
chanced to light upon the paper while he wrote, 
Borne stray thought hardly heeded, "unconsidered 
trifles," any momentary consciousness of things 
without, which chequered the pure sky of his rhap 
sody at his piano. Ask the clear running stream its 
meaning ; you will recognize the chance reflections 
of objects flitting over it, objects beautiful, fanciful, 
grotesque or low ; but these are not the running 
stream. So in Art ; you may see all things, only 
not itself. 

Imitative music is sometimes wonderful, but it is 
not the highest. Music, though it is at times so 
universal and sublimely impersonal, is essentially 
subjective,— or perhaps, more strictly speaking, 
spiritual, — and mere musical imitations of objects 
are a prostitution of the art They are not Art, any 
more than a fair photogroph is Art. The troveller 
in Freiburg goes to hear the famous organ and the 
fantasia which undertakes to represent a concert on 
a lake interrupted by a storm; such things can 
hardly entertain the lover of true music twice 
Even Haydn's Creation, by its literal imitations, 
sacrifices too much to effect Schindler, the bio:;- 
rapher of Beethoven, gives us an explanation, from 
the master himself, of one of his smaller Sonatas, 
tracing minutely through it, phrase by phrase, two 
answering parts, one pleading, the other angrily re- 
fusing, as if it were a quarrel between two lovers, or 
between husband and wife. From the lips of Beet- 
hoven himself, who would accept so mean an expla- 
nation ? He told what he could, perhaps, but left 
the real thing untold, or never thought how much 
he meant. Could the story affect us like the music? 
Of no vulgar nature must the conflict be, which 
could be carried up into the pure realm of Art and 
made immortal ! — a conflict of ideal beings, or of 
principles, or say, of the soul with Destiny, the mu- 
sic, meanwhile, harmonizing all their wild, impa 
tieirt outbreaks, that they may not go beyond the 
law of beauty, and prophesying thus the sure and 
happy reconciliation. On another occasion, being 
asked the key to a Sonata, he replied ; "Read Shake 
peare's Tempest'* Bnt he did not say : "It is a mu- 
sical translation of the Tempest" In vain will you 
endeavor to trace the story through it, save in such 
idle way as you may trace a vague and fanciful con- 
nection between the accidental figures in the veins 
of marble or mahogany. You cannot say, this rep. 
resents the angry billows ; this, the bluster of the 
boatswain; this, the uplifting of the magician's 
wand; this, Miranda's pleading sympathy; this, 
Caliban ; and this, the sudden flight and apparition 
of the tricksy Ariel. All this, done ever so well, 
would have been but a musical curiosity. Our ar- 
tiat worked for no such end in this Sonata. It was 
his own wild, glorious, enchanting mood which he 
would utter and preserve in an enduring work of 
Art Would 3'ou know what wrought him up to 
such a pitch of feeling, such a creative impulse ? 
"Read the Tempest" These strains are but the 
audible vibrations of his soul under the spell of that 
wild tale of elemental discord, wonder, love, and 
all-subduing justice ; his rapturous response to 
the tones of another master mind. While 
you listen, possibly your fancy will roam at large 



and recognize, ad libitum, full many a well-kno.vii 
face, — Ariels, and beautiful, or grotesque spirits 
without number, "music i' the air," Calibans and 
growling thunder, the whole isle shaking, ocean 
roarinp:, clouds blackening, flames flickering on the 
tops of masts, soft sighs of love and pity, and deep 
tones of paternal wisdom, — but nil indefinite (though 
music in itself is of all modes of utterance the most 
precise), all in the vague and evanescent intermin 
glings and successions of a dream. No regular syn. 
opsi8 (except a purely musical and technical one) 
could be given. Such is the difference between Art 
and Skill. And thus is Music, as an art, no para- 
site, living upon other arts, but endowed with an 
independent being, and entrusted with its own pe- 
culiar mission. 
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The Triennial Musical Festival of the Handel & 
Haydn Society will come in the first week of next 
May. Then it will be seen again that Boston is ac- 
customed to Art festivals of a much nobler cliorac- 
ter than the Gilmore "Jubilees," with which thelote 
Cincinnati Festival was absurdly brought into com- 
parison. 



The Symphony Concerts of the Harvard Musical 
Association, ten in number as usual, will begin on 
Thursday, Nov. 0, and be continued at almost regu- 
lor intervals of two weeks. Many will be interested 
to know that this time the members of the Associa- 
tion have concluded to waive all privileges whatever 
in regard to choice of seats. All the scats will be of- 
fered for sale to the public at large without any 
reservation. The concerts are now felt to be too 
well established to require any guaranty as hereto- 
fore. Seasonable notice will be given. 

"Till Voice and How to Usb it." This interest- 
ing and instructive set ies of articles, which we have 
copied from the Worcentcr Palladium, is to be pub- 
lished in the fall in book form by James R. Osgood 
A Co, 



Wieniawski, the violinist, was serenaded last 
week, in San Francisco ; he responded in both Eng- 
lish and German. He must have come as near as 
he did in Boston "to forgetting how to play in pub- 
lic." for he at one concert dismissed the audience on 
account of the extremely small number present. 



New York. — ^The programme of the last "classi- 
cal" concert, in Central Park Garden, under Theo- 
dore Thomas's direction, was as follows: — Covtlry 
lAtiTc\i, Schubert'Liszt \ Overture to "Leonore," No. 
2, Beethoven ; "Komarinskaja," (r/£nX:a; Selection 
from thinl act of the "Meistersinger," W'affi^n' ; 
Symphony, No. 8, "Im Walde," L'af; Rhapsodie 
Hon;;;roise, No. 2. Liszt; Entr'acte: "Colorabe," 
Gounod ; Waltzes: "Geschichte aus dem Wiener- 
Wald," Straws ; Polonaise from the "Struensee," 
3feyerbetr. 

The Festival at Bonn, in honor to the memory of 
Robert Schumann, will take place on the Hth, 18th 
and 19th of August. The musical direction is entrust- 
ed to Prof. Joseph Joachim, the great violinist,of Ber- 
lin, and Herr von Wastelewski (author of the life of 
Schumann, and the admirable book on "The Violin 
and its Masters"), of Bonn. Among the leading ar- 
tists who will take part are: Mme. Clara Schumann, 
the composer's widow; Frau Wilt, the excellent 
singer of the Imperial Opera at Vienna; Frau Ama- 
lie Joachim, the admired contralto ; llerr Stockhau- 
aen. the baritone ; Franz Diener, court opera sing- 
er at Berlin ; Professors Adolph Schultze, and Ru- 
dorff, of Berlin; L. Strauss of London, (kc, <jkc. 
The programme for each of the three days consists 
exclusively of works by Schumann. First day, the 
great Symphony in D minor (No. 4), and the Can- 



tata "Paradise and the Peri." Second day. Over- 
ture to Man/red; Piano Concerto in A minor; 
Kaehtlicd, for chorus and orchestra ; second Sym- 
phony, in C major ; and the third part of the Fautt 
music. The third day will be devoted to a miscel- 
laneous programme of string quartets, songs, and 
pianoforte pieces. 



Toe Poor Org an-Gein dees. — ^We are glad to see 
at last some legal interference with the cruel sys- 
tem whereby Italian children are sold out by their 
parents to heartless padroni, who exploit them in 
our streets. These little slaves of music are prom- 
ised their redemption. Music is a good thing in it- 
self; hvki computsoryvciXkBiG \B altogether bad, alike 
for those compelled to make it and for those -com- 
pelled to hear it ; especially the former. The daily 
papers give the following : 

New Haven, Conn., July 28. — At the trial of 
Glione, the Italian padrone, before the city court, 
to-dttv, several Italians from New York and other 
places were present. The four bo^'S testified that 
they had been in this country for twenty-ono 
months, and had been kept in the Crosby-street den 
until they were brought to New Haven, seven weeks 
ago; that they were bcat«n or kicked unless they 
brought in a prescribed sum every night, and were 
told by Glione to steal if they could not earn the 
money, that they were also told b>' GHoue that their 
parents would be fined, and they would be arrested 
by the police if they ran away, and that he had a 
legal right to hold them. They all said that they 
would be glad to be free if the laws will give them 
freedom and they (an be protected from Glione. 

The contracts under which the padrone claims a 
right to hold the boys were put in and translated, 
and it appeared that the boys' services had been 
sold to him by their parents for four or five years, 
at an average rate of $20 per year, and with a pro- 
vision that the parents should forfeit the wages and 
a fine of $80 if the boys should run away during 
the term of service. 'The recent Italian laws upon 
this subject were also put in. Signor Secchi de 
Casali, editor of the Eco d'ltalia. was one of the wit- 
nesses for the State. 

The statute under which Glione has been indicted 
was passed in 18fi4 for the purpose of nullifying the 
fugitive slave law. but was never used for that pur- 
pose. The penalty is States prison for from two to 
five years. 

The court held that Glione is guilty of imprison- 
ing free persons with intent to keep them in a state 
of servitude against their will, and required the 
prisoner to furnish total bonds of $4000 for his ap- 
pearance before a jury in October. Failing to fur- 
nish bonds Glione was committed to the county 
jttil. 

The boys will be taken care of by the city author- 
ities until October. 



Rome. — The Philharmonic Academy recently 
gave an interesting concert which opened with We- 
ber's overture to Obtiron. This was followed by a 
four part motet : "Adoramns," by Palestrina mag- 
nificently given bj* the chorus; Beethoven's "Mig- 
non," sung by Si^-norina Pia Pelissier; a four-part 
"Ave, Maria," by Orsini; and Mendelssohn's Piano- 
forte Concerto in G minor, with orchestral accom- 
paniment, the pianist bein^, Signorina GiuliaDecou- 
pandier. This concluded the hrst part. The prin- 
cipal feature in the second part was a ten-part mad- 
riiral entitled "Eco." It is by Luca Marenzio, a 
composer of the sixteenth century, born at Coccag- 
lio, near Breschia. He was particularly celebrated 
for his madrigals, which gained him the title of "di- 
vine." He was chapeimaster to the King of Poland; 
but being obliged on account of ill-health to leave 
that country, he came to Rome where he died. - He 
was buried in the Church of San Lorenzo in Luci- 
na. Signorina Decousandier performed the Abbate 
Franz Liszt's "Hungarian Rhapsody ;" Signora 
Ro.^si and the chorus gave the contralto aii' from 
(:i luck's Orfeo ; the female chorus gave the bathing 
chorus from Les Huguenots \ and the concert closed 
with the prayer from Rossini's Mosi. — The Munici- 
pal Council have voted a monument to Manzoni in 
the Capitol. A special committee of the Academy 
of Saint Cecilia and the Philharmonic Academy of 
Rome have commissioued each of the following gen- 
tlenien, Signori Bornia, Orsini, Sangior^i, and Lu- 
cilla, to set a different piece of poetry by the de- 
ceafied author, for performance at the inauguration 
of the monument 
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London. 

CRYSTAL PALACE. The fifth summer concert was 
deroted to a performance of Aci9 and Oalatea, a work 
which, although written for the stage, is best as a OmUO' 
ta <tt Oamera. 

That such popular music was done full justice to need 
hardly be recorded. The chief rocalista were Mme. Lem- 
mens-Sherrington, Mr. Sims Beeves, Mr. Montem Smith, 
and Mr. Santiey, and the choir, strengthened by profes- 
sional assistance, was that attached to the Crystal Palace. 
Mme. Lemmens-Sherrlngton's singing of the songs al- 
lotted to Galatea cannot be surpassed. Mr. Sims Beeres 
often selects "Love sounds an alarm" as one of his great- 
est displays, and his singing of this renowned air excited 
the usual amount of applause. Poljrphemus's recitative 
"I rage, I bum,*' and tiie succeeding air, "O. ruddier 
than the cherry,** is never heard to so much advantage 
as when rendered by Mr. Santley, and the effect this 
number produced on Saturday was, as usual, highly ex- 
citing. Mr. Montem Smith in "Would you gain the ten- 
der creature,'* was also highly successful, and much ap- 
plauded. 

PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.— The seventh concert, 
and last but one, of the sixty-first season took place on 
Monday evening, when the following selection was. per- 
formed :— 

Part 1.— Jupiter Symphony, Moxart; Romanza, "Sin 
dall* etk piu tenera** (Iphigenia in Tauride),Glack; Con- 
certo for pianoforte, Brahms ; Aria, "Dove sono'* (Le 
Nozze di Figaro). Mozart ; Overture, Tannhftuser, Wag- 
ner. Part II. Symphony, No. 8, in F, Beethoven ; Lied, 
"Al suon dl tua melode,*' Mendelssohn ; Overture, Pre- 
ciosa, Weber. 

Although the above programme is one of great and va- 
ried interest, it offers little to call for comment, nearly 
every item being familiar from frequent repetition, with 
the exception of Brahms* concerto. Of this work, how- 
ever, we spoke on the occasion of its clever performance 
by Miss Baglehole (a prominent student of ihe Royal 
Academy of Music), at a Crystal Palace Concert last 
year. On the occasion now referred to, the highly-culti- 
vated mechanism and careful preparation of Herr Jaell 
were evidenced in his execution of an elaborate composi- 
tion which especially calls for those qualities. Gluck*s 
Romance, and Mendelsson's Lied (sung by Signer Gardo- 
ni), were given as Italianized— the one from the original 
French ; the other from the well-known At^f FlBgeln de« 
Oemnffe: Mr. Cusins conducted the performances with 
his usual caro. The last concert of the series is announc- 
ed for July 7, when the programme will comprise Beetho- 
ven's seventh symphony (in A), and a symphony by Carl 
Philip Emanuel Bach.— JTim. World. 

OPERA. The OreheHra [July 4] says : 

The sesson Is ebbing fast, and the last weeks are an- 
noanced at Covent Garden. The present one has been 
little eventfql, except that the long expected ** Crown 
JHanumdt** were brought out last night, with Mme. Patti 
as Caterina. This Is one of the most attractive among 
the many impersonations which are now identified with 
the name of Mme. Patti. The best effects were achieved 
in the aria of the first act for Cattrina, **Son la temnta," 
the ballata, "Un dlnella foresta." and the duet "Piu dolce 
memento,* ' for her and Xnrico ; in the second act the 
Bolero for CaUrina and DUma (the second verse repeat- 
ed), and the charming air with variations for the former ; 
and the bravura air introduced in the last finale. Mme. 
Patti was in splendid voice and perfection of style. Sig. 
Tlaneel has skilfully supplied recitatives in lieu of the 
dialogue, the Italian text for which been written by Sig. 
Zafllra. The cast comprised Mme. Monbelli as Diana, 
and Signori Bettini, Cotogni, Ciampi. and Tagliaflco, re- 
spectively, as Znrla>, SeboHiano, AebolUdo, and Campo- 
Maffor. The overture was encored and repeated through- 
out iSignor Vianesi conducted the performance of the 
opera. The house was completely filled in every part. 

A fair average performance of **L* EUtir di Amort** 
gave us Mile. Smeroschi in the protagonista's part on 
Tuesday. Mile. Smeroschi is making good headway, and 
is worthier of better things than to serve as a stopgap on 
these off-nights when, no star being over the horizon, the 
British public are thinly represented. Mile. Corsi, Sigg. 
Cotogni, Ciampi and Pavani did severally well in their 
spheres. Besides the works named the **S^imamhula** 
has been repeated. 



OPERATIC BfUSIC IN FRANCE.— A oonrespondent 
of the OantUa MtuiooU di MUano says there are only two 



theatres in Paris where a composer of any reputation can 
have his works brou<;ht out properly : the Opera and the 
Opera-Comlque. There used to be the Theatre Lyrique 
as well, but, since the Commune set fire to it, the little 
Ath^nte has taken its place. No master, however, who 
Is well known, can possibly make up his mind to produce 
an opera in so small a house and with so limited an or- 
chestra. The other theatres, or rather ieatrini, give only 
buffo operas, operettas, parodies, and so on. There are, 
therefore, only the two already mentioned. How do they 
respond to the exigencies of the public and of art ? The 
first, the Opera, restricts itself to giving a new score every 
year, and does not always give that. Last year, for in- 
stance, it gave none. This year it has given Le Rol de 
ThtM, which has only two acts. It adds, when it choos- 
es, a ballet, and that is all. Is it possible to satisfy at 
this rate those composers who do not choose to write 
comic operas ? Yet the Opera receives a Government 
grant of from 600 to 800 thousand francs annually. Nor 
must it be supposed that there is any deficiency of eom- 
posers for this theatre. David, Thomas, Mass^, Reyer, 
Vaucorbeil, Mermet, tfembrte, Ac., have each an opera 
cut and dried in their portfolio. What is there to pre- 
vent one being brought out ? It must be stated, howev- 
er, that if the manager decided this very day on produc- 
ing one of their operas, it could not be performed before 
next year, seven or eight months* rehearsals being indis- 
pensable at the Opera. 

Let us pass on to the other tiieatre. The Opera- 
Comiquehasat length published its conditions, which 
have been accepted by the Society of Dramatic Authors 
and Composers. The Management binds, itself to give 
every year ten act* (in Paris it is usual to reckon by the 
number of acts), but, out of these, it reserves the 
right of prodacing three belonging to another theatre, 
andof giving every two years a translation. The novel- 
ties are, therefore, reduced to seven acts, since three are 
not now. This year, for instance, the Management has 
taken from the old Theatre Lyrique Gounod's Borneo et 
JuIietUt in five acts. Next year, it will take one in three, 
and so on. Of the seven acts remaining, three or four 
will, probably, be represented by little one-act comic op- 
eras, which are neither one thing nor the other, unless 
they are by a very clever composer, such as all Grlsu-'s, 
Lee Koceu de Jeannette, by Victor Masi4, and others of a 
simlUr kind. There wou'd be, also, a real opera, in three 
or four acts, should there be only three operettas instead 
of four. 

Well, this is not much ; indeed, it is not enough, es- 
I>ecially if we reflect that it is the Opera-Comique which 
fosters more than any other theatre musical art In France. 
Young composers, and even composers who have had 
several operas performed, do not easily succeed in get- 
ting the doors of the Opera opened to them. They are, 
therefore, under the necessity of applying to the second 
musical theatre ; but how is it possible, with only one 
opera, and three or four one-act operettas every year, to 
saMsfy so many applicants ? Nor can it be asserted that 
they win write for somewhere else. They write for Paris 
or not at all. Acaselike thatof Pei^rgiM, produced at 
Marseilles, is exceedingly rare. The provincial cities do 
not give new operas ; they U^e on the repertory of the 
Capital. And what is the contingent of the latter every 
year ? It is soon reckoned up. At one of the two thea- 
tres, sometimes an opera and sometimes not ; at the 
other, one opera necessarily ; in addition to this, three or 
four one-act trlfies. This is enough to employ four or 
five masters at most, and that only sparingly, because 
the majority would not be able to give more than an in- 
significant act each. What are the others to do ? Write 
romances for albums and chamber music, or give singing 
or pianoforte lessons. Such is the work of the great 
mass of composers in France, notwithstanding a Conser- 
vatoi7, a competition for the Prix de Borne, and various 
professors of harmony and counterpoint selected by 
Government. 

In italy, a com];K>ser who cannot get a new opera pro- 
duced at the Scala, will, at any rate, endeavor to have it 
brought out at the Pergola, the Fenlce, tiie San Carlo, or 
some other of the great theatres in the principal cities, 
or even at a theatre, comparatively speaking, secondary. 
In France this is not so ; the lyrical tragedy which is not 
produced at the Opera cannot be given anywhere. I re- 
peat that PJ^rorvitc was an exception, and only proves 
the rule. 

It is this which constitutes the evil. If the above were 
not an exceptional case, things would go on much better. 
Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, Ac., might bring out new 
works, which, if crowned with success, might subsequent- 
ly be performed in Paris. But no ; no one can make up 
his mind to offer his work to a country theatre. It is 
truethat, werehetodoso, the country manager might 
not accept it, on the pretext that he was more sure of the 
success of Bobert le DiabU and of Lee Buguenote than of 
any Fitrarque in the world. 
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Vooal, with Piano AgoompaakMnt. 

Coo t Says the irenlle Dove. 4. F to f. Levey, 80 
" Coo t says she. 
When she is wooed and won." 
Very soft and gentle songs for dove-like ladies. 

Anthems. J. A. BuUerMd. 

No. 5. Holy Spirit Fount of Blessing. 8. 

D to f. 25 

" 6. Make a jovfal Noise. 60 

The second is very brilliant and inspiring, and 
the first soft and gliding. Both very good for 
Qusrteu, and the second also for laiige cnoixs. 

When we are Old and Gray. 8. F to f. 

if ad. Sainton Dolby. 40 
« Thank God for all the sweet days. 
We whisper while we mav." 
Very beautlM. No one can help Ifldng ft. 

Listenlns:. 8. Otoe. La9edle$. 80 

" Ltst'ning for footsteps that never will oome, 

And for voices that are evermore dumb." 
Pathetic and very musical^ 

When will he come ? Temperance Song and 
Chorus. 3. G to e. Abbey. 80 

"It is late at night, and the wife sits alone.** 
Commended to the singeis at Temperanee 
gatherings. 

Ab ! dost thou listen to my Song ? Serenade. 

Demu. 85 
" The sparkling stars shine briglit 
In axnre skies above.** 
Has a tinge of Italian sentiment and melody. 

Warrior Bold. 8. Ctof. Adamt. 90 

" So this brave Icnight in armour bri^t 
Went gaily to the fray.*' 

The gallant knight who fought and died, ''aO 
for love. *' The brilliant and peculiarly satisfying 
cadensa which he so correctly sings at the last 
mom en t , is very edifying as well as musical. 

InstniinentaL 

Children's World In 4 Books or Nambers. 

Loee^hom. 
Book 1. contains : — 1. Sabbath Morning ; 2. 
Little Postillion; 8. There was once a 
King; 4. In the Boat; 6. Reqnest; 6. The 
Cuckoo. Y5 

Book 2 contains : Y. The Chase ; 8. Lullaby ; 
9. Dance; 10. Little Soldier; 11. In a 
Hurry; 12. Good Night. 76 

Books. 13. In the Church; 14. Happiness; 
15. March; 16. Hobby Horse; 17. Danc- 
ing Bear ; 18. Papageno. 76 

Book 4. 19. The Fair ; 20. Rest at Evening ; 
21. Mother and Child ; 22. Young Min- 
strel ; 28. Child's Dream ; 24. Cry-Baby. 75 

The 4 Books Include 94 characteristic pieees. 
They are of uncommon merit, averaging about 
the Sd degree of difficulty. The generu tlQe i de- 
fective, as the music is, in general, clsssieally 
beautiful and pleasing to "children** of all ages 
from 12 to 70 years. 

Don Pasquale. Transcription. 4. F. Dom. 65 
"Dom** in German means "Thorn," but not a 
thorn has this exceedingly graceful transcription, 
in which, of coorse,th3 Serenade occurs, so charm- 
ingly varied, that one might be awake all night 
to De thus entertained. 

8 Sonatinas for Piano. Seies. ea. 60 

No. 1. D ms.jor. 8. 

New Sonatinas «re not plenty, and many are 
not acquainted with this style of composition, 
which, perhaps, does not allow much brill ancy, 
but aifords great pleasure by its quiet, chaste, re- 
fined musical thoughts. 

Swabian Melody for Piano. 8. C. ProeK 40 

Arranged by Eisenbauer, and is a beantif nl 
melody with the peculiarities of aSuablan Folk- 
song. 

De Profundis. They softly sleep. Improvisa- 
tion. 8. D. Bodoira. 40 
A soothing and dreamy melody, arranged with 
much taste m D in nor and D major. 

Tannhaaser Grand March. 8. C. Modling. 80 
Bzpressive mt^sic, well-arranged. 

Elfin's Dance. (Elfentans.) 4. £6. Idchner. 60 
Just the thing for fays to dance to, and for 
f airv lady fingers to play. 



Abbbbviations.— Dqnrees of difficulty are marked 
lto7. The ifc^ is mark^ with a capital letter: as C, B 
flat, *c. A suLGdl Boman letter marks the highest note, 
if on the staff, an italic letter the highest note, if above 
the staff. 
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An Aug^ Sunrise. 

BY T. O. A. 

As waits with worsliipping awe a Parseo, facing 

Tlic eastern skies, 
Till his god come ; so stand I, mute and gazing, 

To watch liim rise. 

Ah ! see npon the dim horizon's raargent 

A pearly glow, 
Where, fused with night, a kindling faint and ar- 
gent 

Soars from below. 

It quickens, widens and, ascending ever, 

Sondi) javelins on ; 
And plants on ebon mount and dusky river 

Its gonfalon. 

A shining cimeter is drawn in heaven ; 

On it the word 
In mystic characters of fire engraven : 

"Allah the Lord T 

On some far beach long rosy surges, breaking, 

Bear sails of gold. 
Which dip and fly, their ury streamers shaking, 

Fold after fold. 

Not Golgos*, nor Idalium*s buried bicker, 

Irised by time. 
Fuse with such hues as tint with magic liquor 

Yon cup sublime. 

The foam of falls, the light in eyes when dying, 

Tlie sheen of shells, 
Aurora's footprint shall surpass, defying 

All lustre else. 

With burnished rods of gold, day's heralds clearing. 

And making room. 
Proclaim to eaKh and heaven his swift appearing. 

Whose loss is doom. 

They hang their banderoles on azure highlands 

And cloudy knolls ; 
While a dim music thrills the attentive silence, 

As on it rolls. 

The small birds hear it, and in slumberous dream- 
ing 

Begin to sing. 
Till Nature feels the pulsing glory streaming 

Through everything. 

The vassal earth stirs ; and the gentle breezes. 

Which are ita breath. 
Lift frond its heart the stupor that releases 

From night-long death. 

Kneel y« in homage ; swing your eenters, flowers ! 

In welcoming, 
To him who is your sovereign and oura ; 

For, lol the King I 

— From Olb akd Nzw/or Augmt. 



The Paris Ath^n^e closed its season with three 
representations of a new operetta, 'Royal Cham- 
pagne/ muuc by M. Lemarie. The theatre will be 
re-opened on the 1st of September. 



The Art of Violin Making. 

(From «'The Violin and its Masteiw."* by J. W. 
VON Wasielbwski. Translated from the German for 
this Journul). 

It was the enviable lot of the Italians to 
break the way and give the law in the epoch of 
the modem Art life. To be sure we see the 
other nations of the West of Europe, especially 
the Netherlanders and the Oermans, actively 
engaged in Art at the same time. But in the 
main, so far as they were not standing under 
the determining influence of the romantic 
spirit of the age, they maintained an essential- 
ly receptive attitude toward the Italians These 
were indeed particularly favored for the fulfil- 
ment of their artistic mission by the rare co- 
operation of a variety of circumstances. Pow- 
erfully influenced by the shaping and purifying 
spirit of the antique Art, of which they were 
the nearest heirs, their distinguished artistic 
gift developed itself all the more brilliantly, 
the more it was supported by nobility of feel- 
ing, poetry of conception and plastic conforma- 
tion and blending together of form and spirit 
in the actual works of Art around them. 
Blessed with a smiling sky, a happy climate 
and the charms of nature, their outward exis- 
tence also, in keeping with these inward quali- 
ties, moulded itself into a remarkably cheerful 
and sensuously beautiful one, all full of 
healthy life. In a word : in this favorite peo- 
ple of the Muses all the furthering conditions 
worked together from all sides for the richly 
blossoming and fruit bearing Art activity of 
the later Middle Age ; an activity which at 
once began to exercise a determining influence 
upon neighboring nations in a manner corres- 
ponding to their natural endowments and pe- 
culiarities. Thus we see the Italians beginning 
their important daily labor for the development 
of modem Art, with an entire devotion, at the 
comnv^ncement of the loth century, in the 
midst of the full effluence of the romantic Art. 
What men like Filippo Branelleschi were, 
about this time, for Architecture, Jacopo della 
Querela and Lorenzo Ghiberti for Sculpture, or 
Masaccio and Fra Filippo Lippi for Painting, 
that wad Palestrina, about a century, later, for 
the art of Music, although only for vocal music 
in the first place, out of which the instramen^ 
tal music very soon derived its vital nourish- 
ment. 

Music was not so fortunate as to be able to 
lean upon the model creations of an antique 
world, like the plastic arts. In contradistinc- 
tion to these it is peculiarly the modem Art. 
Out of the traly thoughtful but yet stiff and 
constrained contrapuntal fabrics of the Nether- 
landers, those meritorious inventors of our 
present music, something full of life had first 
to be unfolded, fashioned. But it is not to be 
ignored, that the flourishing condition of the 
other arts was well adapted to supply the want 

• Dit VioUfu wnd (Are Mei9Ur,^ von Jos. Wilh. v. 
Wasielrwski. Leipdg : Breltkopf and Hlrtel, 1800. 



of classical models in a measure here. Pales- 
trina^s activity falls in the period of the high- 
est soaring of Italian Art. Rafaelle had al- 
ready lived and worked ; Michel Angelo still 
found himself in full activity. Feeling and 
taste were cultivated, and the genius of the 
great musical reformer of the church styfe, like 
that of all the other masters of the following 
period, was fructified by an inexliaittidble ful- 
ness of the noblest Art material. 

It is known well enough what imperishable 
services the Italians did in this period for the 
art of singing, and not less what a weighty in- 
fiuence they at once exerted on the develop- 
ment and the artistic management of vocal and 
instrumental forms. The same holds good of 
them in regard to the playing of instruments, 
especially instruments with the bow, and above 
all the Violin, which they were the first to sub- 
ject to a methodical artistic treatments But 
before this could be, the suitable aitieftic organ 
had to be created. And this task also fell to 
them. They solved the problem in -aa epoch- 
making manner, producing a variety <of mas- 
terly achievements, to this day unequally, in 
the domain of the manufacture of stringed in- 
straments : another proof of their rare sense 
for tones and forms. 

We know by written tradition that the fam- 
ily of the stringed instruments (playe^l with a 
bow) is veif old. The genesis of the violin 
has been the more readily consigned to a peri- 
od before the Christian era, inasmuch as the 
still customary German name **Geigc^' occurs 
already in the Bible, at least in Luther>8 ver- 
sion. The same is the case with the old ex- 
pression **Piedcr' (Jiddle) which has .ttMintain- 
ed itself in the popular dialect to our day, and 
which plays a part in one of the earliest monu- 
ments of old German poetry. And yet it is 
beyond doubt that the musical instruments, 
which were formerly called **Fiedel*' or 
^^Oeige,*^ had nothing in common with our vio- 
lin, except the principle of the strinjg set in 
vibration by the bow. Closely considered, the 
question here is of entirely different musical 
organs, as we must conclude from the most im- 
portant German writers upon music in the 16th 
century. These are : Sebastian Virdong (if«- 
iica^ 1511). Agricola (Musiea instrurrentaUff 
1528), and Hans Gerle (Mueie'i und jMnilatvry 
1546). They describe, among other instm- 
ments in vogue in the Middle Age, the ''gfreat 
and little G'^i^ (fiddles). *' These instraments, 
of which wood cuts may be found in the above 
named writings, resemble instruments of the 
guitar or mandoline kind, far more than the 
violin* They are very essentiaUy distinguish- 
ed from this,, sometimes by the gourdnihaped, 
bellied form of the back, And sometimes by the 
utter absence of the bridge, so that one is at a 
loss how to form any clear idea of the applica*- 
tion of the bow. Our violin evidently did not 
yet exist ; and quite as little is there any men- 
tion of the ''Vwla de hrwsw^^ or ''da hraecio.'' 
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A century later than Virdung (1619) Michael 
PrsBtorius published his ^^ Syntagma musictim.^^ 
From the contents of this work it is unques- 
tionable that he knew both of the instruments 
just named, for he speaks of them expressly. 
It is thus certain that they had sprung up in 
the meantime, and it can be shown that violins 
were made in upper Italy since the middle of 
the 16th century. Prietorius distinguishes the 
different kinds of bowed instruments by the 
names '^ Viola, Geige, and Violuntze.^' Then, 
as one kind of them, he names especially the 
* * Viole de hrado^^ (or * *(U Irazzo. *') Farther we 
learn that **the Kun^t-pfeiffer (town musicians) 
in the towns used the name Geigen for the 
Viole de hracioy^^ and in further explanation the 
author adds: ^ '' Viola de hracio, Viola da hra^o\ 
it9m Violino da hrazzo; otherwise called a Geige, 
but by the common people a Jiddel^ and called 
de hracio because it is held upon the arm." 
Hence it is unmistakeably clear, that in Ger- 
many the old expressions "Geige" and **Fid- 
del, ""heretofore used for bowed instruments of 
quite another kind, were simply, transferred to 
the new species of ^^ Viola (now Viola de hrac- 
cio) and **FM>Z*no" ; whereas the now universal 
designation **Violins" (derived from the Ital- 
ian ^^Violino^^ only came later into general ac- 
ceptance. Accordingly we find in the German 
print of a violin work of the year 1627 the ex- 
pressions ; '*Viola," »'Violist," and **Geige;" 
but the names "Violin" and 'Sriolinist" do not 
occur there at all. 

The question may here be raised, whether 
the production of the '*Viola" and the **Vio- 
lin" followed contemporaneously, or whether 
one of these instruments grew out of the other; 
for we possess- no iftfonnatioo concerning it. 
There are reasons for both pres^ptions ; we 
are of the opdnioii, without being able to fur- 
nish valid proof for it, that the violin proceed- 
ed from a dimimitioo of the viola. At all 
events the violin of tbe present day must be 
regarded as an altogether modem instrument. 

The ground for the existence of the violin 
can scarcely be songhl in any other circum- 
stance* than in the desire to possess a stringed 
instrument corresponding: to the range of 
tones and chameter of the soprano voice. In 
the Middle Age it was very much the custom 
either to accompany the single voice parts of a 
vocal comi^osition- witrii' instvuments^ or to exe- 
cute it by tbeir means alone. Kirw here tl^ 
family of bowed iiMtruments showed!, we will 
not say » gap, but a want springing out of the 
higher need of the time, which had to be satis- 
fied. They might perhaps alreaciy in the old 
**Rubebc" (Rebeck) have fitted up a sort of so- 
prano instrument. But evidently this no long- 
er answered the requirements wlMch had graeV 
ually risen with the astenisbing progrev^of th« 
art of song in Itaily. 

At present all precise dsAm are wanting as Ho 
where and when the first violins were made. 
Certainly it was in Italy, but haidiy much be- 
fore the second half of the 16tli century. The 
first reliable account we have of violin-making 
is from Upper Italy in the year 1560. The fact 
that it was first cultivated with devotion by the 
Italians, and received at once through them its 
fullest and richest development, stands obvi- 
ously in very close connection with one side of 
the peculiar artistic talent of that people. 



Their rich vocal endowment, and consequently 
their fine sensibility with regard to the elemen- 
tary beauty of sound, formed a fundamental 
reason for it. Then as a second condition came 
their sense for simple, plastic, easily compre- 
hended proportions in form. It is very char- 
acteristic for the Art spirit of the Italians, that 
they took no prominent part in the developing 
and perfecting of the piano, which was underta- 
ken with extraonlinary success by tlie Germans. 
The minute mechanism of this instrument, to- 
day extremely complicated and ingenious, ex- 
cited their interest no further; whereas the per- 
fection of so simple an organism, as that of the 
violin, enchained their restless activity for near- 
ly two centuries. Quite as little are we to re 
gard it as an accident, that, among the single 
provinces of Italy, Lombardy was the chief 
theatre of this activity. Here the geographi- 
cal situation had a determining influence. The 
widely ramified region of the Alps, at whose 
feet stretches this fruitful Lombardy, inhabited 
for ages by a race busily engaged in art and 
industry, furnished that excellent quality of 
firwood, which is a very essential requirement 
for the upper surface (sounding-board), the 
most important part of the violin. 

Yet the wood of the mountain fir is by no 
means always fit to use in the manufacture of 
instruments. The place in which the tree 
stands, (which is supposed to have reached its 
full maturity), is an important part of the ques- 
tion. For good resonance, the wood must 
have, above all, the qualities of the utmost 
compactness and homogeneousness. These 
Nature produces chiefly in those mountainous 
regions, where the climate and the alternation 
of the seasons have the most stability, where 
the periods of growth and of suspension of veg- 
etation alternate with the greatest regularity 
and uniformity. A further requirement is a 
dry, thin, rocky soil, in order that the growth 
may go on slowly. A fat, rich stratum of 
earth furnishes a rapidly upshooting, sappy 
and, so to say, spongy material, which lacks 
the necessary consistency for the making of 
violins. 

The right choice of the wood demands of the 
instrument maker a thorough knowledge, 
which can only be acquired by long years of 
experience and a fine gift of observation. In 
this respect the Italian masters of violin mak- 
ing,, at teast tffaose of the first rank, show their 
superiority to those who eame after them. To 
be snre, they were less limi1»ed in the choice of 
their material than those of the later and most 
recent time. Fw in eonsequence of the long con- 
tinued wholesale nsonnfacture of stringed instru- 
ments of ail kindSr the stores of suitahfe wood 
have become so exhausted, that realfy good 
reionanee-wood is now one of the rarities. 

In the pvoductiens of Italian masters of ^he 

second and third rank afready n» the 18th een- 

tnry we find w9od ol a mediocre cyaality used 

. for the body of the vielin. This m^y be 

charged; more to the insuflScient insight of the 

; prodAicers, than to any lack of useful wood at 

' thart l^e. At any rat^ the fact ia establishi^, 

that with the beginning of the seeond half of 

the 18th century the art o€ viioliS'-making llell 

very rapidly into decay, whether it were that 

the traditions of the best schools had Kctidex>- 

tally got lost, or that their representatives no 



longer inherited the experience and tact of the 
old masters. 

It has been alrendv remarked that the sound- 
ing-board (belly) forms the most important 
part of the violin. But the inipoitanre of the 
other portions, as the back, the sides, the neck, 
the bridge, the sound-post, and the ribs must 
bv no means be underrated. The first four of 
these are commonly made of maple, the last 
two, like the belly, of fir. Fetis states, on the 
authority of Vuillaume. that the Cremonese mas" 
ters imported their maplewood from Croatia, 
Dulmatia and even Turkey.    

The man usually mentioned ns the first rep- 
resentative of the art of violin making, is Gas- 
pard or Gasparo di Salo, so named from his 
birthplace, Salo, on LakeGarda, (1560-1610*). 
This assumption appears somewhat doubtful, 
when we consider that the creator of the Cre- 
mona school, Andreas Amati, was a contempo- 
rary of G. di Salons. Be that as it may, G. di 
Salo is to be considered as the founder of the 
Brescian school, at least as one of the first vio- 
lin maker?. His violins, however highly prized 
by connoisseurs and amateurs, have for the 
present day rather an Art-historical than a 
practical interest. For the unquestionably 
genuine and well preserved examples of this 
master have become extremely rare, and con- 
sequently are only found as so-called cabinet 
pieces. Then again, as it regards their sonori- 
ty, they no longer answer to the high-strung 
requirements of the present day. Their exter- 
nal appearance, especially in comparison with 
the productions of the Cremona school, is 
equally unsatisfactory ; there is something un- 
commonly stiff, sharp-cornered, one might say 
pedantically constrained, about it. This is not- 
strange. The tonal prototype for the violin 
that was to be made was given, as we have al- 
ready remarked, by the Soprano voice. What 
conditions both of material and mental labor 
had to be fulfilled, before the ideal furnished 
thus by Nature could be in the least degree ap- 
proached ! And so we see, what was then be- 
gun required a full century to bring it to per- 
fection. It was no slight problem to solve, 
namely to discover and establish the inward 
and the outward nomij or the essential form of 
a good violin. 

G. di Salo's immediate follower was the 
Brescian, Giovanni Paolo Maogini (1590- 
1640). He is designated as a pupil of the for- 
mer, but there are no proofs of it. Such a re- 
lationship between the two artists has merely 
been inferred from the manifold resemblance 
in their works. With Mazzini's fiddles tbe 
case is pretty much the same as with those of 
his j)redecessor. They too have become rare, 
and do not pass in general'' for instruments of 
the first rank. 

Some other names- are mentfioned" a» belbng- 
ing to die Brescian schooler which do not inter^ 
est a«, a»they take no prominent position in: 
the history of violin making. 

Contemporaneously with Kbe Brescian arose* 
the highiy eelebratad sdio^l of Cpemons, of 
which Andrbas Amati, of one of the old and 
noble families of that city, is accoanted as the 
founder^ Here the art gradually reached. its* 
culmhiating point. 

* AlC tbe dates &ere g<ven witfiout fbrtber remark in- 
dicate tho aotivt periods of tbe res e maBters. 
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The name Auiati counts among t'lose fami- 
lies, in which a distinct practical devotion to 
an art is inherited from fatlier to son through 
sevcnil generations. Andreas Amati, of whose 
life and labors only sparing notices are to be 
found, may be regarded as a somewhat older 
contemporary of G. di Salo. His violins, 
wliich have now almost entirely disappeared, 
but which were very highly valued at the end 
of the last century, bore a stamp entirely dif- 
ferent from the productions of the Brescian 
school. The Amati voilins are, more or less, 
invariably known by certain markb ; especial- 
ly : the small, elegantly rounded, yet hig'i- 
arched fonn, and a correspondingly lovely and 
soft tone of moderate intensity. 

Andreas Amati left two sons, Hiehoktmus 
and Antokius. Of the first we know only the 
year of his death (1688) ; of the second, on the 
contrary, only the year of his birth (1550). 
They made a common business of it for a long 
time, as the labels in their works show. Their 
instruments cannot deny their origin. They 
are more frequently met with than those of 
their father, and as they are the dilettante 
violins /xir excellence, 

A higher grade of perfection was reached by 
the son of Hieronymus, Nicolas, (bom Sept. 
8, 1506, died Aug. 12. 1684), the most impor- 
tant member of this family. He remained 
true, essentially, to the paternal traditions. 
But he perfected and ennobled both the form 
and the sonority of the violin to a degree be- 
fore unknown. The violins of Nicolas Amati, 
to which artists and amateurs were once ex- 
tremely partial, like the best productions of 
the Brescian school, would no longer satisfy 
the exacting claims now made on concert in- 
struments, except in a few instances. Their 
gently veiled, yet satisfactorily clear silver tone, 
of virgin character, lacks breadth and large so- 
nority, a consequence of the disproportionate- 
ly high arching of the upper and the under 
surface. For the rest the work is technically 
perfect. 

The son of Nicolas, another Hierontmus, 
who closes the succession of the Amati, has no 
further claim on our attention, since liis few 
works are of a mediocre quality. 

[Conclusion next time.] 
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Pint Beport of the Connoil of the Eoyal 

Albert Hall of Arts and Sdenoea^ 

1872-73. 

The Council of the Royal Albert Hall have the 
the hnnor or reporting their proceedings during the 
year (or, rather, fifteen months) that they have been 
In o%ce, to the General Meeting of the Corporation, 
caM d in accordance with Section 20 of the Consti- 
tatl 'n of the Corporation. 

2. The Report of the Provisional Committee, 
which was laid before the first Meeting of the Cor- 
poration on the 25th March, 1872, stated that "the 
Committee have given their support to the following 
schemes, and they specially coiumended them to 
the care of the Corporation : — 

"(a,) A Series of Cheap Concerts for the People. 

"(b.) A Society of Amateurs ot all Classes for In- 
strumental Music. 

"(c.) A National Training School for Music." 

They proceed to sav-*' The Committee have made 
arrangements for various other Concerts 
and they have undertaken, on the part of the Cor- 
poration, that.the Corporation should give a Series 
of 18 Concerts. ... In this experiment, also, 
the^' have met with the ready co-operation of Her 
Majesty's Commissioners, who have lent their aid in 
the establishment of a Choral Society in connection 
with the Hall. This Society now numbers 1000 



selected and well-trained voices, and the Committee 
consider that it is likely to be of great and perma- 
nent value to the Ilnll. 

J^. The People's Concerts were continued every 
Monday evening: for forty weeks. Eventually,finding 
that they wore financially not successlul — there was 
a deficit on the series of about £75l> — the Council, 
with regret, felt compelled to discontinue them. A 
series of Six Militar}' Concerts, ot low, but still 
somewhat higher, i)rices than those fi.xed by the 
Provisional Committee for the People's Concerts, 
w.'re tried in September and October, 1872. These, 
however, did not prove at all 8ucce.%sful, financially. 

4. The Council ore glad to find that the Amateur 
Orchestral Soeietv, under the Presidency of H.R.H. 
the Duke of Edinburgh, obtained sufficient support 
to encourage the hope that very shortly it may be- 
come a firmly established and self-supporting insti- 
tution. The Socie-y met for the first time in No- 
vember last : upwards of 1 60 Members were present. 
Thi-re are now 198 enrolled Members of the Orches- 
tra, and about 140 Honorary or Subscribing Mem- 
bers. The Society gave four Concert*, all of which 
were well attended by members and their friends. 
The last Concert was given in aid of the funds of the 
Ventnor Hospital for Consumption, and a sum of 
£16u was cleared, and paid over to the Committee 
of that Institution. It has been found advisable to 
limit the number of Honorary* Members ; and rules 
regaiding the election ot Honomr}* M'embers, their 
privileges, (fee, are under consideration, and will be 
issued shortly to those Seat-holders of the U.A.H. 
who may teel interested in the Amateur Orchestral 
Socie'y, and desire either to seek election or to 
recommend their friends for election. 

5. Negotiations with the Ro^'al Academy of Mu- 
sic, which were commenced with the view of mak- 
ing that old-established Institution the nucleus of a 
National Training School for Music, but which even- 
tually' came to nothing, somewhat delayed the pro 
ccedmors with respect to the third point mentioned 
in the Report of the Provisional Committee. Your 
Council retrret that the offer of Rooms, dc., made to 
t'le Boyiil Academy of Music should not have proved 
aece] table to that body. They are, however, glad 
to be able to state that active steps are now being 
taken by the Committee appointed by the Society 
of Arts lo establish a National Training School for 
Music. Your Council have offered the use of the 
two Lecture Theatres and certain other Rooms in 
the Hall to the proposed School at a nominal 
rental. Arrangemuuio are now in contemplation 
for building the School on a plot of ground immedi- 
a «>lv adjoining the Hall, and your Council trust 
that before* the next Annual Meeting of the Corpo- 
ration active ms ^anr^a will have been taken to carry 
out this most desirable national nndert«kins:. 

6. As respects the Royal Albert Hall Choral So- 
ciety and the Eighteen Subscription Concerts an- 
nounced in the Report of the Provisional Commit- 
tee, vour Council believe that they afforded the 
Seat-holders of the Hall very great enjoyment, con- 
sisting as they did of — 

Six Operatic Concerts, given bv Mr. Mapleson ; 
Four Choral Concerts, by the koyal Aloert Hall 
Choral Society, under the direction of M. Gou- 
nod ; 
Fdur Popular Concerts, under the direction of 

Mr. Arthur Chappetl ; and 
Four Oratorio Concerts, by the Sacred Harmonic 

Societv. 
The whole Series, as well as the establishment of 
the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, was under- 
taken under a Guarantee Fund, provided by H. M. 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 18M, to whom 
in this, and many other mutters, the Royal Albert 
Hall Corporation are much indebted for their liber- 
al aid in torwording the interests of the Hall. 

7. The Operatic Concerts of the before-mentioned 
Series werH financially veiy successful, but the oth- 
ers were not, and the formation and management of 
the Choral Society involved very heavy expenses, 
insomuch that at the end of the season it was found 
that, after paving the absolute expenses of the Con- 
certs in the Hall, there wan a deficit of £3,140 to be 
paid by H. M. Commissioners on their guarantee. 

8. In order to carry on the Choral Society, the 
Commissioners strain offered to guarantee the 
Office and other Expenses of the Society to the ex- 
tent of £6(iO. With this guarantee the Council of 
the Albert Hill entered into arrangements with 
Messrs. Novello, Ewer A Co. for a Series of Six 
Oratorio Concerts, to be conducted by Mr. Joseph 
Barnby. 

9. According to this arrangement, Messrs. No- 
ve"o, Ewer A Co. un ' - management of 
the Concerts, paying all the eacpenses ; these ex- 



penses being the first charge on the receipts, the or- 
dinary charges to an etiirepreneur taking the Hall 
being the second charge on the receipts, and any 
profits that might accrue over and above these be- 
ing paid to Messrs. Novello. 

-- 1«). The Council believe that the Seat-holders 
will agree with them in thinking that the Six Orato- 
rio Concerts were admirably performed, and that 
the Choral Society has been brought to a great state 
of perfection under Mr. Barnby 's direction. After 
covering all expenses, including those of the Hall, 
the receipts from these concerts left £108 19s 4d. to 
meet the Office expenses of the Choral Society, so 
that the Commissioners' Guarantee Fund will only 
be called upon to the extent of £4 20 198. 2d. Under 
somewhat similar arrangements with Messrs. Novel- 
lo, the following Concerts have also been given, 
with the aid of the Choral Societv, viz. : — 
Four Performances of Bach's Passion Music (St. 

Matthew), and 
One of the Messiah (during Passion Week); 
One Concert of Mendelssohn's Music, on the 17th 

May. 
( >ne Ballad and Part Song Concert, on the 24th 

May, and 
One Operatic Concert on Whit Monday, 2nd 

June. 

11. The experiment of having the Passion Music 
of Sebastian Bach for four evenings in succession — 
an experiment which the Council believe had never 
been tried before with music of this nature — was 
eminently successful. The audiences increased 
nightly, and by their manner of joining in the Cho- 
rales showed their interest in the subject The 
Council consider it only right to record their thanks 
to Mr. Alfred Littleton, who has acted as Manager 
on behalf of Messrs. Novello, Ewer <fe Co., for the 
spirited manner in which he has undertaken this 
business. Without the co-operation of this eminent 
firm the Council could not have been in a position 
to give the Seat-holders these advantages. 

12. To recapitulate : Since the present Council 
came into office there have been — 

40 People's Concerts. 
29 Oratorio Concerts. 

1 1 Operatic Concerts. 
8 Combined Operatic and Military Concerts. 

12 Instrumental Concerts. 
28 Miscellaneous Concerts, and i 

8 Concerts of the London Musical Festival. 
Making a total of 126 Concerts, exclusive of the 
daily Organ Performances and Instrumental Con- 
certs now being given in the Hall, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Barnby. These 128 Concerts represents 
money value of £36 14s. for each £100 seat. 

In addition to these, an entertainment in honor of 
the Shah was given in the Hall, in which the Cho- 
ral Society, under their Conductor, Mr. Barrby. 
took a leading part ; and the Sunday Organ Per- 
formances, which were found so attractive, have 
been continued. The Council believe that the Seat- 
holders have every reason to be satisfied with the 
use that has been made of the Hall during the year, 
and with the class of entertainments which nave 
been afforded them. 

IS. Turning now to the financial state of the Cor- 
poration. At the time your Council came into 
office there was a debt of £10,943 on the Capital, and 
£1,419 on the Revenue Account, making a total of 
£12,362, the whole of which it was decided to treat 
as debt on the Capital Account. Though it had 
been originally proposed to raise a Capital of £250,- 
0<.»0 bv the sale of seats, only £206.886 had been so 
raised when your Council came into office, and it 
was then determined not raise more than .£225,(XK). 
£5,610 has been received since then from the sale 
ot seat^ and from sums due on seats previously sold, 
thus making the tot-al Capital raised £212,495, 
which, with money which has^ accrued on the De- 
posit Account, leaves a deficiency of £5,726 on the 
Capital' Account. Your Council, considering that 
the future interests of the Hall and of the existing 
Seat-holders might be much compromised by allow- 
ing any more seats to fall into private hands, have 
discontinued iheir sale — at all events for the pres- 
ent. 

14. At the commenrementof the present year the 
Council found the rereipts from Concerts, £c., 
would not of themselves cover the working ex- 
penses of the Hall, and that there was a deficiency 
on the Revenue Account. They therefore entered 
into an arrangement with Her Majesty's Commis- 
sioners for the Exhibition of 1851, by which, on 
rnp'air'eration of the repairs and maintenance of the 
Hall being undertaken by the Commiasioners, who 
hnve so iNnre a stake in the Hall, they were to have 
th use of the Hall in the daytime for the purposes 
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of the Exhibition. This arrangement came into 
operation from the Ist March. By means of it the 
Council trust that they may be fully able to cover 
the other working expenses of the Hall. This ar- 
rangement hu8 also ^ven the Seat-holders the fur- 
ther advantages of the dutly Organ Performances 
and Orchestral Concerts of Classical Music, besides 
the Sunday Organ Performances. 

15. A Balance Sheet of both Revenue and Capital 
Account is appended. The Council believe that 
when the proceeds of the Entertainment givin to the 
Shah are properly brought to account, the Revenue 
Account will show no deficit. The balance against 
the Capital Account of £5,726, as stated above, is 
therefore the only real deficit at the present time. 
By order of the Council, 

J. F. D. Donnelly, Major R.E., 

•TWy, I87S: Hononrary Secnlwnj. 
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Caroline van Beethoven.* 

We extract the annexed communication from the 
Neue Freie Prettte : "The Viennese correspondent of 
the Colnitche S^tumjf -wntes to us as follows : 'There 
is living here in Vienna in a state of the deepest 
poverty — that genteel povert}', of course, which 
ahans aught like ostentation — Mme. (Caroline van 
Beethoven^ the- widow of Beethoven's nephew. The 
writer would fain excite an interest in her fate 
among those circles In Germany where pious ven- 
eratioBr exists for a great man. The cood old lady, 
in her dire dfstreae, petitioned the Intendnncy of 
the Imperial Theatres kindly to allow her a per- 
centage on the performances of Fidelio, ller peti- 
tion' wa8> flatly refused, but subsequently, during 
Munch's admitti'stration, and through the mediation 
of Dingelstedt, she was allowed an annual pension 
of 'one hundred' florins. This small grant was, 
however, inexorably cancelled at t!ie last change of 
management; and now the poor and aged lady, who 
lives with her weakly, yet most industrious, daugh- 
ter in the strictest retirement, is left almost desti- 
tube«— ofcourse-without daring to take any fresh 
steps, which she foresees woultl be useless, with the 
proper authorities. Perhaps the directors of the 
Operahouses of the different sovereign courts of 
Gevmany might resolve to allow the great compo- 
ser's niece an honorary salary, which they still owe 
him.' ** The Xeue Freie PrtsM then goes on to re- 
marlr: "Wllh reference to a letter to the CiUnUrhe 
Zeitung, quoted in our edition of this evenin<;, the 
officiaL Oesterreichitche Correipondem contains the 
fellowi ng commun}9'<« : In the year 1865, a petition 
signed 'Caroline van Beethoven, widow of a nephew 
of Ludwig van Beethoven,* was sent in, praj-ing for 
a per-centage on the ,Fidflio performances. The 
Chief-Board-of-Thefttrical-Management rejected the 
petition, which was unsupported by any sort of 
proof.. Ttte petitioner renewed her request in 1866 
and 1867. She was informed in reply that, if, by 
the production of her baptismal and marriage cer- 
tificatesi alie could legally prove her asserted rela- 
tionahip, everything possible should be done. Of 
this request,, the fulfilment of which, as the Colnuctu 
Zeitung itself muet aUow, was an indispensable con- 
dition of anything to be done for the oenefit of the 
petitioner, the latter took no notice, either then, or 
in her later petitton». Though, however, the proof 
of the relationship with the great master was never 
furnished, nor ever even referred to, the petitioner 
has received from the General Intendancy, on two 
different occasione, a sam of 100 florins. (This is a 
striking contradiction. The Chief-Board-of-Theat- 
rical-MaBagement should not have granted the peti- 
tioner if perfectly unknown,a8»iptance to the amount 
of several hundred florins; but if they were moral- 
ly convinced — aa the grants show they were — of 
the petitioner's identity, pious reverence for the 
great composer certainly demanded a more humane 
course)." — In order to be quite sui'e whether the 
wife of Beethoven's warmly loved nephew Carl is 
really in so sad and destitute a condition, we have 
applied to gentlemen of approved competence and 
standing to make the requisite enquiries. If the 
mournful account should oe corrolAirsited — and it 
seems likely it will be — ^we hop»e we shall see the 
musical world of Berlin prove by vigorons action 
that the name of Beethoven, a name that says so 
much, lives not only on their lips, but in t'^^ir very 
inmost hearts as well. 



Berlin, Jtm^, 1878. 
We have now obtained, on the very best authori- 
ty, the sorrowful certainty that Mme. Caroline van 
Beethoven, the widow of that nephew whom Beet- 

«From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitang. 



hoven loved above everything, is living in the most 
wretched poverty. 

Every right-minded man is at liberty to think as 
he diooses of relieving cases of distress. But the 
real admirer of a (ccnius should endeavor to identify 
himself with tlfe Intter's soul. Let him ask him- 
self: What would Beethoven have done under the 
present circumstances? Would not Btethoven, 
who was able to starve himself, only that his 
nephew Carl might be comfortable, have given up 
everything to preserve from want and misery the 
offspring of this very Carl whom he s'> idolized ? 

Let the mui^icians of the present age be once more 
reminded how well and noblv Beethoven in his dav 
behaved, when a daughter of Bach wa.s in the same 
wretched circumstances as his own niece is now. 
Let every one apply to Beethoven's niece what 
Beethoven said of Bach's daughter: "Damit es 
geschehe, ehe uns <//>** Bach stirbt, elie dicser Bach 
austrocknet und wir ihn nichtmehr trjinken kann."* 

Again has musically-educated (Jenrany a duty of 
honor to perform. How will it acquit itself? If 
its love for Beethoven is not merely an empty 
phrase, we may hope for the most gratifying re- 
sults. 

We most e«rnestly beg all musical circles not only 
to spread this appeal to the best ot their ability, but 
themselves directly to ur e the collection of snb- 
scriptiuns, to aid the wUiowed Mme. Beethoven in 
her distress. 

We shall gratefully receive every donation, how- 
ever trifling. 

77ie JScIifor* of ffie 
Neue Berlin ca Musikzritvng. 

• The Engliiih renrter mnut be informed that the name 
of the pie«t composer "Bach" mehns a brook. Beetho- 
ven's words, I'terally translated, are : "That ft may be 
done, before this* [(Jaiifchter f-f] "brook dies, before thSs 
brook is dried up, and we can no more supply it with 
water. 

•  • 



A Musical Contest. 

COilPETITIVE SINGING IN THE CRVST.AL P.ILACE THE 

WELSH cnORISTEaS win the Cn.ALLEXGB PRIZE 

THE VICTORIOUS SINGERS BEFORE THE PRINCE AND 
PRINC»»S OF WALES. 

[From the New York Tribune.] 

London, Juhf 15, 1873. 
Most Americans who know anvlhinff about the 
Crystal Palace know that its directors have made 
great etforts in various ways for the development 
of musical art. Last year they organized a nation- 
al music meeting with competitions and prizes in 
large numbers, and the success of the experiment 
was so great as to lead to the repetition of it this 
3'car, with a success even more brilliant. The cere- 
mony has just closed, and with some remarkable re- 
sults. One of the excitements of last year was the 
appearance of a Welsh choir, the singing of which 
was so extraordinarily g^od that the great Challenge 
Prize of £10(K) was awarded to it, although no rival 
choir appeared and no contest took place. The 
celebrity they thus gained, coupled with the amount 
of the prize, was supposed to be great enough to in- 
sure a spirited contest this year. England abounds 
in musical oi^nizations, and the choral associations 
of Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds and other large 
towns have a national reputation ; not to speak of 
London. Bnt the only body which appeared against 
the Welshmen was the Tonic Sol-Fa Association, 
one of the best known in England. The struggle 
has just been concluded by the 8ic:nal triumph of the 
South Wales choir over their English opponents. 
Both choirs had to sin^ J. S. Bach's motet, 'T 
wrestle and pray ;" the final chorus "Hallelujah," 
from Beethoven's Mount of Olives; "See what 
love," from Mendelssohn's "St. Paul ;" and "Come 
with torches brightly flashing," from the Walpurgis 
Niffhtv by the same author. The judges were Sir 
J. Benedict. Sir. J. Goss and Mr. Barnby, whose 
names arc, I presume, almost as well known in 
America as ip England. The scene of the competi- 
tion is admirably suited for choral effects, and the 
larger the number the better adapted is the Crystal 
Palace concert-room for their display. In numbers 
the Welsh had an advantage, mustering 500 strong 
to the SOO of the Tonic Sol-Fa's. Perhaps they had 
a slight advantage also in the national enthusiasm, 
both of the singers and of the audience, for it is es- 
timated that it least half of the 12,00f) who came to 
hear the contest were Welsh. In the patriotic in- 
terest they take in an event of this kind they beat 
the English hollow, and so strong is the sympathet- 
ic-feeling in such oases between the contestants and 
the audience that the latter may very likely have 
contributed to their countrymen's victory, Be that 



as it may, the victory was one of the most decisive 
kind — so deci^oive that one corapcteat rritfc dea- 
cribes the whole affair as bccommg a WrUh fe»ti- 
tival. while the Welsh theni»elves have already 
christened it the Crystal Palace I- istedfndd. The 
same critic, writing to tike Lrmdon Times, says of 
the sinking : 

The fire and snstafned ener;^ with which the Wcbh 
cboristprs, under the vffE^oroos {^vidance of TaradoCr" 
their chief (the women di^pensinp: with the printed mu- 
sic), sang "Come with Torches," from Mendelsfsehn's 
**WatpurfrisNiglit," wai«a«toiiiMhiP{;, That in this diSl- 
cnlt piece their Intonatfon sheuM he here and thereat 
fault was inevitable ; but tlielr ^att.i<*k" was as snre a« 
the stroke from a hammer delivered from a well-t-klllcd 
haml, and their prc^lHlon wah never once at fault. This 
choriiB ( n whirh, bj the way, the orchef«tra took pan) 
Iieing pen^istently encored, the fjimiKar **March of the 
Mem f Hai lech'* (Kong in the Welsh langnnfie— nnar- 
companied) was suhsiitated in its pluce ; and here not 
only wers the freshnesa and pnngent quality of tlie voices 
shown olT to eminent advanta(*e, but the Intonation was 
qnite u unimpeachable uf the precision already referred 
to. 

There were other competitions during the meet- 
ing, including four for solo vncalintH, one for solo 
trumpets, three for brass bands and bands of all in- 
stnmients, together with choral contchtson a small- 
er scale than that in which the WeUh carried off 
the fiair. But the strcnsrtli — or at least compara- 
tive strength— of English musical training is snp- 
posed to be so much in choir singing that by far 
the greatest public intereiit was directed to this par- 
ticular prize. The very amount of it luade it im- 
portant. And since its award, the glory of winning 
it has been almost eclipsed by the glory of an invi- 
tation to the victors to sing at Marlborouffh House, 
the town residence of the Piince of Wales. The 
loyalty of the Welsh to the Prince, who takes his 
title from the principality they are so proud of, is 
of the soundest kind. They c'all him. "our Prince," 
albeit they see but little of him. Nor is the Prince 
slow to seize a good chance of doing a popular 
thing, and when he understood the circumstances, 
he issued a {gracious command that the wholt- choir 
of 600 Hhould sing before himself and the Princess. 
As no private house is big enough for a concert of 
th:it kind, it had to be held on the lawn. There 
the Welshmen gathered yesterday afternoon, while 
in front of them sat the royal party, composing the 
Prince of Wales, the Princeas an^ their children, 
the Czarevina, the Grand Duchess of Mccklenburg- 
Strelitz, the pr me minister's son, Mr. W. H. Glad- 
stone, M.P., and a number of other distinguished 
persons. Most of the Welsh members of Parliament 
were present with their countrj'men. having mar- 
shalled them over from Willis's room?, the Marquis 
of Bute leading, Mr. Fothergill, Mr. Bichards, Mr. 
Holland, Sir I. Lloyd, Mr. Davies and others ac- 
companying him. For the moment distinction of 
rank was forgotten. 

The members of the Welsh choir are mostly, or 
wholly, members of what are called the lower class- 
es — ^miners, iron-workers, tradeamen on a small 
scale, and the like, with their wives, sons and 
daughters. The conductor. "Caradog," or "Cara- 
doc," is an innkeeper named Grifiith Jones, formerly 
a blacksmith in the employ of Messrs. Fothergill. 
one of the gp*eat iron firms of South Wales. He is 
described as the best violin player in W^afes, and an 
accomplished musician ^;enernlly. That he is an 
admirable conductor we need no further proof. 
Forming in a semi-circle, the choir sai^ the nation- 
al anthem ; then the Welsh melody of "Llwyn 
Own," or the Ash Grove, "the conductor," says an- 
other critic, "wielding his baton of gold and eboay, 
which has been sent him from the Welsh settfers in 
Australia, and with it guiding his huge choir, with- 
out any music, with a precision that Costa w^ht 
have envied." Then came the chorus of "Let the 
hills resound," by Brinley Richards, which was 
given with such precision and effect tfeMt the Prince 
and Princess, good musicians both, asked — or I 
suppose I should say commanded — that it should be 
repeated. The Princess afterward eanaed the com- 
poser to be notified that she would aeeept • dedi- 
cation of it to herself. It was followed by "Rhyfel- 
gyrch. gwyr Harlech" (I am not answerable for the 
Welsh but I hope it is all right), or the "Match of 
the Men of Harlech," and t^ whole wound xup with 
"God Bless the Prince of Wales." At th« close, the 
conductor was presented to the Prince, who shook 
hands with bim, and that nark of condescension 
was profoundly appteciated. The ehoir would 
have liked to cheer, had it not b^en whispered to 
thera that demonstrations of that kind were not ex 
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pected. How the enthusiasm was kept in I cannot 
say ; but it must liave been a struf^glo for the out- 
spoken Cambrians. But cheer t)iey did at last, in 
response to a few words from tlic Prince expressing 
his thanks for their coming, and his hope that tlieir 
visit had been as agreoal»le t^ them as their singing 
had been excellent, with a wish for their safe jour- 
ney home. Possibly even American Welshmen 
have not all grown too democratic to be gratified 
by this gracious s]>eech. At any rate, the stamp of 
royal approval still goes a great way in this coun- 
try, and the reception nt Marlborough House will 
be reckoned in Walesa scorcely loss lionor for the 
choir than the great challenge prize itself. 

a. w. 8. 



The Fight for the Cup. 

ANOTHBR ACCOUNT. 

(From the Ifuslcal World.) 

There ip rejoicing among Combria's ancient moun 
tains and adown her lovely vale?, for the leek has 
triumphed over the rose — the lion of England has 
succumbed to the beast, whichever it ma^- be that 
represents the aborigines of our island. No gener- 
ous Sassenach will grudge the Welsh their success. 
They deserved to win for the pluck they showed in 
coming eo far, at the cost of so much time and 
money, with the sole hope of carrying away artistic 
renown. This year, of course, the South W^ales 
Choral Union was obliged to make an appearance 
at S^'denham, because, as holders of the Challenge 
(Hip, they could not do other than fight for its re- 
tention. But none the less on this account should 
the enterprise be appreciated which raised £2,000 
for expenses, and led 500 men and women to quit 
their homes and journey to London with the chance 
of returning beaten and abashed. Such devotion to 
music and country deserved a reward, and every 
Englishman ia quite prepared to applaud when the 
Welsh turn homewards with the precious Cup 
borne triumphantly at their head. 

Thursday week was the day of battle, and it 
seemed as though the Principa ity had not only 
sent its musical representatives but had poured its 
population en mojwe towards Sydenham. Never be- 
fore was such a gathering of the children of St. 
David on the Saxon side of the Marches. In point 
of fact, the Welsh took possession of the Palace, 
while the English, with the humble feeling becom- 
ing to a small minority, felt as abashed as do those 
of their nation who stray within the limits of an 
Eisteddfod. The Welsh* tongue was heard every- 
where, and the unmistakable W^elsh face met the 
eve look where it would. There, too, were the 
chiefs of the Bardic orders — men of Eisteddfod re- 
nown, great at long-winded speeches, and at finding 
out occasions for making them. The shrewd, good- 
humored countenance of Mynnyddog might have 
been seen in a prominent position, and if his fre- 
quent colleague Tanymarian, was absent, many an- 
other possessor of equally funny appellations put in 
an appearance. Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. John 
Thomas, and Mr. Brinley Richards graced the oc- 
casion with their presence, as a matter of course ; 
and, taking voluminous notes, the reporters from a 
host of Welsh papers gave assurance that absent 
Cambrians would soon know all about it. The 
first contest in the day's programme waA a sore 
trial to the proverbially slight stock of Welsh pa- 
tience. What was it to the Principality whether 
the Liverpool, Bristol, or London choir of men's 
voices carried off the prize in their special class ¥ 
True, Liverpool is sometimes called the capital of 
Wales, and when the judges pronounced in favor of 
the trreat sea-port, every Welshman present was, 
doubtless, prepared to recognize a cousin in every 
member of the victorious company". But this, grat- 
ifying as far as it went, went but a little way, so 
that It was a great relief when the three choirs 
cleared off the Handel orchestra, and left the field 
open for the Cambrian host. Then began the fuss, 
without a huge allowance of which our W^elsh 
friends, like all Celts, cannot do the slightest thing. 
The singers swarmed upon the orchestra in long- 
enduring confusion, while a host of their chiefs bus- 
tled about the platform elaborately doing uothin 
with much pretence. One worthy and red-face 
gentleman in particular — great at Eisteddfod meet- 
ings, we undertake to say — ^threatened a speech at 
the very beginning, and was now anxious to get it 
off his mind. He watched for a chance, as a cat 
watches a mouse-hole, and, had not the chance come 
aa It did, there seemed danger to his health from a 
pressure of pent-up ideas. But e«'cry thing has an 



end, even Welsh fussiness, so that, at last, the choir 
settled down in their places, the judges — Sir J. 
Benedict, Sir J. Goes, and Mr. Barnby — took 
theirs ; the Eisteddfod leaders subsided, and "Cara- 
doc" — a reduced portrait of the Claimant — made his 
appearance, bdton in hand. The pieces which the 
judges desired the choir to sing were Bach's motet, 
"1 wrestle and pray," the "Hallelujah" from Beet- 
hoven's Mount of dfivejt ; "See what love hath the 
Father," from Mendelssohn's fit. Paul; and "Come 
with torches brightly floshing," from the Walpurfpn 
Nigfd. As the appointed jurors gave a decision 
from which there is no appeal, we shall not enter 
upon a detailed criticism of the Welsh 8in";ing. 
Enough that it was resolute, enthusiastic, and loud, 
to a dejjree absolutely exciting — even to a degree 
that made one unable to judge faultiness with cool- 
ness. The volume of sound, instinct with that hu- 
man feeling which makes the voice the grandest of 
all instruments, carried everj'thing before it. This 
was the case, especially, in the "Hallelujah" and 
"Come with torches." The other pieces afforded 
no opportunity for noise, and in them the defects of 
the choir were made conspicuous — defects we may 
sum up in the expression, want of refinement. But 
everything wad applauded alike by the crowd in 
the trnnsept, who lost no chance of a cheer, and 
only censed cheering because of alarm lest they 
might miss a pretext for even greater noise. Afler 
the Walpitrgitt A'if/fU chorus, the Welsh singers 
broke up and retired to the higher benches of tiie 
Handel orchestra. Then it was that attention fixed 
itself upon a comparatively small crowd of well- 
dres.sed people who had quietly taken the same po- 
sition when the proceedings began. These were 
the champions of England — picked men and women 
from the Tonic Sol-fnista of London, headed by Mr. 
Proudman, and ready to do battle for the honor of 
the metropolis. After the Welsh fuss, it was a 
treat to see how the more business-like English folk 
took their places. The thing was done, and Mr. 
Proudman was ready to begin, before the Eistedd- 
fod orators had hustled one another off the platform 
on which they had no longer any business. But 
before the English choir had sung a note it was 
evident they had but little chance. Their numbers 
were few, they lacked the sturdy phyitique of their 
opponents, and, what is more, they lacked the ardor 
which made a champion of every vocalist in the 
Cambrian* ranks. Hence their failure in such pieces 
as the "Hallelujah" and "Come with torches." But, 
if these pieces sounded tame and flat, a greater ef- 
fect was made in others requiring more refinement 
and delicacy, Bach's mot«t being sung infinitely 
better than by the Welsh. In vain, however, did 
the Tonic Sol-faists rely upon their culture. Noise 
and enthusiasm won the day, and the conclubion 
was almost foregone when Mr. Willert Beale read 
out the fiat of the judges, awarding the Challenge 
Cup to the representatives of Wales. W^hat a scene 
followed this announcement ! The Welsh singers 
waved hats and handkerchiefs to the audience, who 
waved hats and handkerchiefs in return, both par- 
ties, meanwhile, shouting themselves hoarse, and 
growing redder and redder in the face. The Eis- 
teddfod leaders came out now in earnest, more fussy 
than ever ; and the sound of Welsh consonants rose 
up to the roof in one unbroken volume. Such a 
triumph was too exciting to last long. Speedily 
the crowd dispersed about the Palace to talk the 
matter over in calmer mood; congratulating the 
victors and pa.«sing unheedingly by the vanquished, 
who had lost all save honor. About the subsequent 
concert we need not speak. Nor shall we tell how 
the Welsh met in the concert-room later to hear 
speeches on the mutual admiration principle, varied 
by others from their political representatives, show- 
ing a keen appreciation of the geitcral election close 
at hand. All this had no particular interest. 
Enough that the Challenge Cup goes again to 
Whales, whence it must be taken this time twelve 
months. Thaddeus Egg. 



Martix LuTnicR ox Music. — Music is a noble and 
divine endowment and gift, that is utterly at war 
with the devil, and one mie:ht therewith drive off 
many tentationes and cogitationcs. For the devil 
can hardly abide music. Music is one of the best 
of the arts. The notes quicken the text into life. 
Some of our nobles and scrape-jacks think they 
have saved my most gracious lord 3000 guilders in 
music. On the other hand, they would spend 30,000 
to no end. Kings, princes and lords must cherish 
music, for it behooveth great potentates and rulers 
to uphold good free arts as well as laws ; for pri- 
vate, common people have not the means to do that, 



however much they may delight in them and love 
them. Duke George of Hesse, and Duke Frederick 
of Saxon^\ kept singers and chantories ; the duke 
of Bavaria, King Ferdinand and Kaiser Carl do so 
now. Therefore do we read in the Bible that de- 
vout kings sustained and rewarded men singers and 
women singers. Music is the best cordial for a man 
in trouble, wherewith his heart may be quieted, en- 
livened and refreshed again. Music I have always 
loved. He that is master in this art is of a good 
sort, and equal to anything. Music must needs be 
kept up in the schools. A acJiool master must be 
able to sing, else J make no account of him. The 
young folks should be continually exercised in this 
art, for it makes fine clever people of them. Whoso 
despiseth music, as do the fanatics (the Anabaptists 
and their like), I am at odds with him. For music 
is a gift and endowment that comes from God, not 
of man. Therefore, doeth it drive away the devil, 
and maketh the people joyful ; therewith are forgot- 
ten wrath, unchastity, pride and other vices. Next 
to theology, I give music the nearest place and the 
highest honor, and it is to be seen how David and 
all the saints put their devout thoughts into verse, 
rhyme and song, quia pads tempore regnai wu- 
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Hungarian Gipsy Bands. 

One of the funny crew who masquerade in the 
London Musical World, Mr. "Shaver Silver," (though 
we cannot vouch for it that he is not always the 
same critical personage under numerous aliases), 
writes as follows (July 19): 

The band of Hungarian musicians, first introduc- 
ed to the London public at the Floral Hall concerts, 
and now appearing from time to time at all sorts of 
public and private entertainments, are rather dis- 
appointing. The players, in their lively-like uni- 
forms, have not the picturesqueness of the regular 
gipsy troupes ; and their performance, without be- 
ing strikingly original, is of an inferior order in a 
purely musical point of view. A great number of 
violins, insufficiently relieved by one or more 
instruments of the clarionet species, and by a sort of 
horizontal harp, played upon with little leather- 
covered wooden hammers(the "gazla" of the Rou- 
manians ?), compose the orchestra. The repertory 
consists of Viennese dance music (waltzes, for in- 
stance, by Strauss and Gung'l) and Hungarian na- 
tional melodies. The dance music is played with 
much spirit and slightly exaggerated accent ; and 
we must assume that the national melodies are exe- 
cuted with the character properly belonging to 
them. We prefer, however, the artistic arrange- 
ment of the airs by Brahms and Joachim to the airs 
in their rough native shape, os presented by the 
newly arrived Hungarian band, which seems to 
have lost naivete without acquiring cultivation. Its 
execution of the famous Rakosczy March, at a recent 
Floral Hall concert, was turaultuous rather than en- 
thusiastic. Perhaps, however, this was appropriate 
as recalling the legendary origin of the strange 
rambling tune to which each Hungarian comitat is 
said to have contributed its own distinguishing 
group of notes or war cry ; the reunion of the whole 
into one rather wild melody being regarded as typ- 
ical of the Hungarian State, consisting of various 
diverse counties, which combined form one organic 
whole. The Rakosczy March, then — so called from 
the plain of Rakos. in which the representatives of 
the Hungarian nation were wont to assemble — is at 
once a mystery, a tradition, and a symbol. That, 
however, is no reason why it should be played in 
the scrambling style which marks the execution of 
the imported Hungarian musicians, who, by the 
way, use no notes, and are probably unable to read 
music. Their habit of playing entirely by ear fa- 
vors, of course, the introduction of peculiarities 
which in their origin are only errors, but which in 
process of time come to be looked upon as charac- 
teristic beauties. 

The bands at watering places and most places of 
amusement in Hungary are composed of gipsies — 
there are unmistakable gipsies in the band which 
has been performing at the Floral Hall Concerts ; 
and Liszt in his fantastic work on "The Gipsies and 
their Music in Hungary" imagines the existence of 
original melodies and an original scale of gipsy in- 
vention. The gipsies, however, are» believed by 
less impulsive out pounder and better informed 
critics to have invented nothing. They repeat what 
they hear with inflections and variations, which 
they cannot well avoid and which are due partly to 
defects of memory and partly, no doubt, to peculi- 
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arities of tcmpcrAinent. It cannot be said of tunes, 
as of scandalous stories, that they lose nothing by 
repetition. But if they lose they also gain. Ihus 
while they get deprived of their normal character, 
they acquire a new character from the voices or in- 
struments of the untaught musicians who adopt them 
and maice them their own. The so-cnlled "music of 
the gipsies in Hungary" is not gipsy music ut all. 
It is Hungarian music Bohemian ized. How Hun- 
garian music itself came into existence is another 
and more difficult question. It does exist, howev- 
er ; and it was interesting to hear such specimens of 
it as have been recently performed by the Hunga- 
rian band at the Floral Hall. A band more Hun- 
garian (more Bohemian above all) and less nice 
would another season have far greater chances of 
success. The musicians should wear Hungarian 
costumes with gipsy modifications, and the band 
should be attended by an old woman, horrible, 3'et 
picturesque to behold — a sort of Azucena of private 
life — whose well-understood duty it would be to 
C( llowt contributions from the public. Many per- 
sons would find it more interesting to sec such a 
bind rehearsing or preparing its music than to hear 
the finished performances. The conductor, who is 
at the same time leader of the orchestra, plays on 
the violin the air or entire piece which ho desires 
his musicians to perform. They, with more or less 
uncertain eait, follow him note by note. Occasion- 
ally he calls one of them to order with a tap from 
his violin bow, and he has frequently to repeat pas- 
sage after passage before he can get the whole of 
them well together through the work under study. 
It might be thought that the harmony would puzzle 
them ; but that is precisely what gives them the 
least trouble, the accompaniments, of the simplest 
character, consisting invariably of the same conven- 
tional cnt-and-dried chords. 

Far more attractive than an instrnmental band of 
Hungarians would be a vocal band of Russian gip- 
sies. The human voice, whether or not the most 
perfect, is at least the most sympathetic, of musical 
instruments ; and some of the Russian gipsies have 
voices infinitely finer than any Hungarian violin, 
except, of course, the one played on by Herr Joa- 
chim. About this music tnere is no mystery. No 
Liszt need write a book on "The Gipsies and their 
Music in Russia," it being well known that their 
music consists of Russian national melodies and 
melodies of a supposed g^psy character ("alia Gita- 
na") written for them by Russian composers. Un- 
fortunntely it has hitherto been found practically 
impossible to get the Russian gipsies to leave their 
native land. They refuse, it is said, to go abroad 
unless paid in advance; while, paid in advance, 
with the money safe in their pockets, they do not 
see the utility of going abroad at all. From this 
dilemma there appears to be no escape; which 
would seem to prove that the vocal bands of Russia 
are less advanced in civilization than the instrumen- 
tal bands of Hungary. The Hungarian band of the 
Floral Hall is, in fact, as we said before, a trifle too 
civilized ; and, in particular, too formal and precise 
in the matter of costume. These performers of out- 
landish popular music should look what they are — 
and look it as much as possible — or their appear- 
ance loses all interest. Shaver Silver. 
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The Old Chiiroh Modes or *' Tone&" 

Elegant treatises and collections have been pub- 
lished, setting forth the beauties of the Church 
Modes in Music ; and it is even intimated by the 
zealous oaes ia tkis direction, that the richer mod- 
em music, the Masses of Haydn and Mozart and 
Cherubini, the Oratorios of Handel, <bc., are a de- 
generate, worldly music, compared with these in- 
spired, and as it were, ordained forms of solemn 
song. 

How reasonable this is, may appear from a few 
considerations, which we only briefly hint 

Music has passed through three states : the state 
of nature ; the state of prescription, or ordinance ; 
and the state of Free Art. Which is the highest ? 
Which should afford most full and perfect utterance 
to man*s highest, holiest aspirations, — in a word to 
the Unitary, the Religious sentiment ? 



All histories of Music open with quotations from 
the bibles and traditions of the nations, showing its 
eorliest public uses to have been religious. The 
simplest language which the private or the social 
heart knew for its joj's and griefs, was naturally the 
best that could suggest itself to the fresh instincts 
of the early races for their temple service and com- 
munion with the common Parent. Slight must 
have been the difference then between secular and 
sacred music. It was tUl sacred, for it was of the 
heart; it was a// secular, for it sprang spontaneous- 
ly from childlike intimacy with nature, when the 
sense of the su^iernatural was not divorced from any 
natural experience. 

And what sort of melodies were those thus born 
in common life and consecrated at the altar ? Mere 
stammerings and ignorant gropings alter Melody ; 
simple, rude and grave (they would now seem), 
even although mirth-inspired — ^for there was no 
Settle of tones established, and of course no Har- 
mony ; nor was there Ihrough all the glowing peri- 
od of Grecian art, in which we hear such marvel- 
lous effects ascribed to Music, nor even until far 
down into the Christian centuries. — ^Talking be- 
gan before grammar; and Music began before 
Scales, Thorough Bass, or Counterpoint, 

It is not to be wondered, that these primitive 
rude germs of Melody, adopted into the keeping of 
the first ministers of religion. Pagan, Hebrew, or 
Christian, should have become traditional and sta- 
tionary models, consecrated as the sole legitimate 
forms of music, so that they really checked the free 
and natural unfolding of the Art. In the history of 
Music, as in our own lives, it may bo true that the 
ghosts of our past habits, if we respect them too 
much, paralyze present endeavor. As every relig- 
ion, every eulius, however true and fresh out of the 
heart and heaven oneet almost immediately entered 
its slow phase of superstition, dogmatism, «nd ex- 
clnsivism ; so these first tuneful aspirations of an 
age before Art, being adopted by the church, be- 
came dull psalms and ordinances, which the creative 
genius did not dare to overstep. As the priests 
took the conscience and the thinking of men into 
their own keeping, so they became the keepers of 
the infancy of Music ; and closely was the child kept 
to its cradle, as if it had no destiny beyond, — rock- 
ed by certain rules and theories out of the brains of 
bookish monks and pedants, who allowed it only 
Ot4xt expansion and no airing in the secular and 
growing world of nature and of genius. Those 
rules and theories (the slowly creeping so-called 
Science of Music), as well as the plain old stock of 
tunes and chants out of whose substance it was all 
derived, were a Greek legac}', — an outright adop- 
tion of the Greek Modes or Scales, which were no 
scales at all, — at least not Nature's Scale, — inas- 
much as they had not the means of Harmony, but 
were to a great extent mere barren sequences of 
notes in unison. Yet to their conventional and 
scarcely melodious series, to their consecrated pov- 
erty of tones, was all the science of the priestly 
guardians of Music limited. The Music of the first 
five or six ages of the Christian Church consisted of 
the simple Canto Fermo or "Plain-Chant," called 
after Ambrose and Pope Gregory, which was sung 
in unison or octaves. No harmony, no parU appear 
in the old Missals, Rituals, and Antiphonaria. In 
deed, says Dr. Burne}', "the chants of the first ages 
have no other constituent part of good music than 
that of moving in some of the intervals belonging to 
the Diatonic scale ; nor do any stronger marks of 
selection and design appear in them, than might be 
expected in a melod}' formed by a fortuitous con- 
course of musical sounds.** 

Nor is it to be wondered, again, that out of this 
yery self-denial and limitation there should have 



been a certain positive gain of masculine vigor and 
sublimity. The superior richness and variety which 
some enthusiasts about the "only genuine'* old sa- 
cred music find in the Ecclcsia-otieal or Gregorian 
TontH, so called, is not to be set down altoijeUntr to 
imagination and to the peculiar cars of "Pusey-ism." 
We may smile at their assertion of the degeneracy 
of all modern music, as if every deviation from the 
twelve church Modes or Tones or Scales, were a 
corruption and approach to worldliness. We may 
point also to the fallacy of supposing that the old 
works were richer in their twelve scales, borrowed 
from the Greek, than we are in our two, which we 
call Major and Minor. AVe may easily show that 
their twelve atit/ietUics and plagaU were simply our 
on^ >«cnle in a sheathed state of half-development (as 
Goethe says that snakes and fishes are sheathed 
men). The seven notes of our natural Diatonic 
Scale were the fixed elements of each and all of 
them ; the semi-tones had not yet got their arms 
out; and at this point the serial unfolding was ar- 
rested. Yet we may well admit that each Mode had 
a genius, or character peculiar to itself. Only it 
was the character acquired by various modes of 
limUing oneself in Melody. They were so many ar- 
bitary species of self-denial, such as the limiting of 
thoughts and words to lines of certain length and 
rhyme, which Byron thought not altogether unin- 
spiring when he buckled to it. 

If the tone-series ranged from C to c, as the ini] 
tial and closing note, the tune or melody or chant 
was called Ionic, and had, of course, the firm, serene, 
composed and solid character of our major key of 
C, confined to the few simplest modulations of the 
diatonic scale. If G was made the starting-point, 
it was called Myxo-Lydian, and such tunes had the 
singular expression of aspiring to rise or modulate 
into the tone-sphere a fifth above, and never getting 
fairly up there for want of the sharp F, but having 
to gravitate constantly back to C ; hence it ia not 
an independent, self-snbsistent key ; it depends on 
the Ionic, and m in fact that ; it commences not 
firmly grounded like the Ionic, but as it were hov 
ering and floating upward ; and in its termination 
there is no repoee, but rather excitement, since it 
reverses the two poles of Tonic and Dominant, 
making what is called the "PlagaF or "Church 
Close,*' which sound so bold and startling. The 
Dorian took the same sounds from D to d, and had 
a very earnest, solemn character, most used in high 
church festivals. And so on through the twelve 
Modes. (The musical student may find them fully 
described in Marx's "Theory of Composition.*' 

But it must be rejnembered that these Gregorian 
chants or "tones" at first were sung in unison, de- 
pending on great masses of voices for their effect. 
It was very slowly that any Harmony was added to 
their rough melodic progressions. Some occasional 
chords must have been now and then improvised 
and have grown into unwritten habits, especially at 
the closing cadence of tunes. By degrees it became 
common to add a voice part above the canto fermo, 
which was called Dincant. But it was not before 
the enthusiastic studies of the monk Guido Areti- 
nus in the 10th century, that anything like regular 
Connterpoint appeared. And for centuries after 

that, indeed even till after the Reformation and the 
dawning of mental freedom in Europe, when Music 
had got well secularized up4in the sUige, what har- 
mony there was, was mostly limited to the hard, 
barren intervals of fourUu and fifUu^ with un ex- 
tremely timid and shy use of the expressive t)drd» 
and sixths ; while (as we have said) the semi-tones 
had not all got emancipated and recognized in the 
Church, which made law in musical as in other 
matters. The secular and vagabond music of the 
streets and fields, we may fancy, had semi-tones and 
thirds enough, without knowing it, any more than 
Moliere*s l£ Jourdain knew that he had been speak- 
ing prose. Because the natural instincts are more 
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sujjpestive, more prone to accept all the olemcnt« of 
any trutli, tlinn a cramped science, made the subject 
of ordinances and prescription. Music is so true 
and ^cn'i&i to the whole of human nature, so allied 
to the heart and therefore of course to freedom, that 
only in the free and secular air of unmistrusting, 
generous, joj-ous, althoui^h checkered life, can she 
fully be herself, and fulfil her beautiful and perfect 
mission among sister Arts. The very idea of pre- 
scription is alien to the soul of MuMic, who must be 
allowed freely to unfold all the types of order and 
unity and beauty and divine wisdom out of herself. 
And is it not her divine mission to elevate the whole 
of life and make it holy ? But to return to our his- 
torical sketch. 

So much, in passing, of the "Church Modes" and 
the Gregorian C'hants. We must further notice how 
elaborate a music the restless, curious ingenuity of 
old composers, working within the aforesaid super- 
stitions, theoretic limitations, had gradually evolved 
out of these plain materials, by the time of the es- 
tablishment of our lull modern Scale and of tlie true 
beginning of modern musical Art. The grave 
Discant which was sung above the Canlo fermo soon 
took on refined ai'd florid airs, so that some one 
compared it to "the curls and folds and flounces in 
a female dress." From the aniipJtonal or responsive 
singing, choir answering choir with the same melo- 
dy commenced a little later and pitched a fifth or 
fourth higher or lower, that is in the jilagal mode, 
arose the trick of Imitation, Canon and Fugue, 
which kindled up the emulous inventive and refin- 
ing faculties to many a long heat. This acconnts 
for florid and elaborate melody, for separate and 
long-spun /Nzr/«, and melodies pursuing and entwin- 
ing one another in one intricate and involved com- 
position ; while by the same process, together with 
the inviting facilities of the first church organ-, 
arose such timid and scant use of chords and harmo- 
ny, as we have just seen. The result was. theoreti- 
cally, a whole system of counterpoint ; find practi- 
cally, an abundance of very elaborate. th<iugh 
cramped specimens of Art, especially the Catholic 
Mass and Passion, and all the wondrous difiicnlties 
of Fugues and Canons, carried mostly to a pitch of 
barren artificialitv. until this science culminated 
and became iiutpircd in great SED.\ATtA!< Bach and 
Handrl. 

We must regard then all thi« musical develop- 
ment before the 17th century, all from the Ambro- 
sian pJnin chant to Sebastian Bach (though Pales- 
trina stands out solitary and sublime, above the 
shining constellation of grand old English church 
composers, in the Iftth) as mere preparation for the 
modern Art of Music proper. It niaiul}' amounted 
to just this: The treasured inspiration of the same 
old stock of plain church chants and chorals, 
wrought over and over, and refined and twisted by 
a scientific ingenuity, until it became necessary that 
the fountains of melody should be replenished, or 
rather, that new fountains should be opened. 

'Ibis came, in due time, with the progress of let- 
ters, arts and commerce, which were closely follow- 
ed bv the art of counterpoint, beginning in Rome, 
thence passing to the Ilanse towns, and so on ; and 
with the expansion given to the moral life of Eu- 
rope by the Reformation. The secular, neglected 
vagrant. Melody, was picked up out of the streets. 
The popular airs, the free and native music of the 
human heart, were recognized. Music burst her 
fetters and got uj>on the staEre. And then the pro- 
gress of the art was rapid and inspirins:. and all its 
secular gains and its rejuvenescence told upon its 
uses in the (-hurch. 

After reviewing these facts, is it ifrise or proper 
to carry out partiality for the old and simple and 
church-consecrated so far, ns to ignore what mod- 
ern times have gained in the power of expressing 
afl the highest and holiest aspirations of the human 
soul through tones, ns Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Cherubini and the rest have done ! 
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Obituary. 

The death of Mr. A. IT. Hatter, which occurred 
in this city on Monday afternoon, July 28, after a 
long and painful illness, called up many reminiscen- 
ces of a veteran, long a leading spirit in the musical 



affairs of Boston, though for a dozen or more rears 
past his declininc: health had compelled him to live in 
com])arative retirement. Mr. Ilavter was perhaps 
the most accomplished representative that we have 
had among us of the Encrlish Cathedral school of 
musicians. As oreanist and musical director for 
so many years at Trinity church, and likewi.se as 
organist, and in some sense prompting spirit, if not 
formally Conductor, in the Oratorio performances of 
our Handel and Haydn Society, he was held in very 
high esteem. The Advertiser furnishes the following 
particulars of his life: 

"He was horn in Oillingham, England, Pecember 
1 ft. 1 79P. He was the eldest son of Samuel Ilayter 
of More. Euirlnnd. an orsranist of eminence in the 
established church of that town. At the age of six 
years h" was placed in the colleiriate school connect- 
ed with SOisburv cathedral. Ensrl^ud, and studied 
music under Mr. Corfe. the organist of the cathe- 
dral, whom he afterwards succeeded. ' e left Snl- 
isbury for Hereford, and in 18S5 he left Hereford 
and came to New York, where, at the solicitation 
of his devoted friend, the Rev. Dr. Wainwright. 
the rector of Grace Church, he became oraranist of 
that church. Shortly after Dr. Wainwrisrht receiv- 
ed a call to the Trinity Church Society of this citv, 
and was commissioned by the wardens and vestry 
of the church to visit England for the purpose of 
procurinir an organ, which wa.«; completed and ready 
for use in March. 1837. Dr. Wainwrisrht also se- 
cured the change of Mr. Ilayter to Trinity, where 
he remained for more than a quarter of a century. 
In July. 18r»2, while plavinar the morning service, he 
was suddenly stricken by paralysis, from which he 
never recovered. In 1839 Mr. Hayter was elected 
oreanist and conductor of the Handel and Haydn 
Society, and in that year visited Europe for the 
purpose of selectina: new oratorios. He achieved 
erreat reputation for the society, bringing out nearly 
all the orat/)rios ever given by it. Amonsr these 
may be mentioned "David." "Judas Maccabipus.** 
"The Messiah,** "Creation.* Spohr's "last Judff- 
ment." "Samson." "The Martyrs." "Moses in Egypt" 
a"d "Elijah." In 1844 "Samson was performed 
thirteen times — a success entirely unprecedented. 
August 20, 1845, he received a service of plate from 
the society. In 1848 Mr. Hayter resigned his situ- 
ation, the duties beinsr too arduous in connection 
with his other professional labors. He was succeed- 
ed by his son, Deorge F. Hayter. Mr. Hayter 
leaves a widow and tw«) children, one daughter, and 
one son, the latter residincr in London, where for 
some years he was organist of St. Paul's Church, 
Covent Garden.'* 

By a couple rf interesting communications in the 
Tranitrrijrt, — one from "L. P. B." (the initials of the 
present president), and one from "An Old Member." 
of the Handel and Haydn Society, it appears that 
the above statement is not entirely accurate so far 
as it regards Mr. Hayter's connection wilh the Ora- 
torios. One declares that he was only orjranist to 
the Society and never coyidiufeffat all, that function, 
during the period in question, having been alwa'-s 
ex'^rcised by the amateur Presidents in person. The 
other "distinctly remembers attending rehenrsals 
night after night, conducted by Mr. Hayter, through 
whose untiring patience and energy th.» society 
were enabled to give some of the finest perfnrmnn. 
ces ever given in this country, and without the aid 
of outside talent." Both asree, however, that the 
conductor Presidents relied much on the counsel 
and the mu ical guidance at the organ of this able 
practical musician. And while, of course, every- 
body knows that the AffSMtnh and the Cr^frtlon. — not 
to speak of the clap-trap David and Go'inh work by 
Neukomm, which has had its day — had beon per- 
formed here year after yearlong before Mr, Hayter'.* 
time, yet it appears, by these witnesses, that the am- 
bitioii of the old Society was jrreatly stirred up by 
him to take hold of some of their most important 
tasks. For instance: 

"He proposed that they should bring out 'Sam- 
son.* but met with erreat opposition. Through his 
inducements, strongly seconded by his friend. Mr. 
Jonas Chickering. the beloved president of the So- 
ciety, they finally con.senti*d to undertake it. and 
the prosperity of the Society in a financial way, 
can oe dated from that time. 

•*The orchestral parts of 'Samson' were, many of 
them, written by Mr. Hayter. the original score 
being very meagre, owing to the fc w muf-ical in- 
struments in use in Handel's time. Who that had 
the privilege of hearing 'Samson.' as performed at 
that time, will ever forget it ? The lovely render- 
ing of the soprano parts by Mrs. Franklin and Miss 
Garcia, with the exquisit-e obligato aceompanimenta 



by Mr. Herwig; the glorious rendering of the part 
of Micah by Miss Anna Stone; the wellsustained 
I arts of Mr. Aiken, Mr. Baker, and others ; the won- 
derful playing of Mr. Ilayter upon the organ, added 
to the perfect rendering of the chorus parts, com- 
bined to make an almost faultless performance of 
the grand old oratorio. It had an unprecedented 
run of many nights in succession. The audiences 
were packed to nverflowinjr." 

The "Old Member" close his communication with 
these sentences : 

"Elijah" was brought out under the direction of 
Mr. Horn. The "Martyrs" was brought out under 
the direction of the eminent composer and pianist 
Mr. J. L. Hatton, who used to say of Mr. Hayter. 
"that ho lived a generotion too soon" ; also, "that 
he had few equals, as an organist, in the old coun- 
try." 

« 

The funeral of Mr. Hayter occurred at Emanuel 
Church, on Newbury Street, at 11 o'clock on Thurs- 
day, July 81. The services were conducted by the 
Ilev. Phillips Brooks, rector of Trinity Church, and 
the musical selections were rendered ' by the Trini- 
ty Church choir — Messrs. Aiken and' Langmaid, 
Mrs. Long and Mrs. Morse, — all of whom cxc pt 
Dr. liangmnid, were members of Trinity choir when 
Mr. Hayter was orffani.st. The present organist of 
Trinity Church, Mr. J. C. D. Parker, was at the or- 
gan, and among the organists present were Messrs. 
Clagp of Richmond, and Willcox, Bancroft and 
Paine of this city. 
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London. 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA.— The five pciforroancea 
which were given Inst week consisted of // Trmtatore, Le 
UToue di Figaro (twice), Puu»i « Mirghrrtia, and Leu THa- 
mann de la Couronne. We may sJatc at once, and with- 
out reserve, that the Dfam-trm Oe la Covronne, whfch 
again brought togeher a crowded audience, is likely to 
be a permanent feature in the i epertorj*. Its storv, so 
familiar to English amateurs, and its music, more famil- 
iar still, afford to this mo»t charming of comic operas 
the inestimab'e Ofivantage of being understood without 
the aid of preliminary explanation. The carta ilmi'nts 
already made by Sisrnor Vianesi, who po ably directs the 
performance, a-eall to the good— *o mnch so thathe will 
doubtless be encouraged to make sti 1 others. An opera 
containlnia: a new part, in which Mme. Adilina Pattl i« 
allowed the opportunity to t-hxne at hor verj* best, de- 
ser^-es the utmost care. Pnch an opera is J>« Piamaim, 
and such a part is that of Cnterinn. Mme. Sinifo now 
replaces Mme. Mnnlelli in the character of Diana : rnd 
it must be allowed that the change is by no meana for 
the worse. 

Le None di Flgatftt pfottttced later in the seaFon than 
amateurs of Moznrt'i* music, who flock to Covent Garden 
whv»n any of KfoTart's o?'cr.is are giver, could have wiph- 
ed, was interesting not only on ttn own account, but be- 
cause two or !hn*o of the chief chiracters were assigned 
to new representatives, as, f )r instance, the Countess to 
M'le. Albanl, the Count to M. M.aurel, and Cherub no to 
Mile. Smeroschs With M. Fanre in ihe theatre, the part 
of Figaro, as on other occanione, impernt'voly devolved 
upon him, and yet mnny were di.^^appo^nred because M. 
Faure wan not put down for Count A'mavfvn, ecirally 
suited to h<s means. Happily, as M. Fame c».uld not 
play both characters, there was M. Mnnrel s^ Mr. Gye's 
disposal, and his impersona-ion rf the Count was in al- 
most all respects as vood, lioth drnmatiraMy and vocnJly, 
as could possibly be deiilred. Amoni; oth'r^hinpp, he 
sane the duct, Crurlel perch*," w^th Mme. Sinico, ore » f 
the be^t of Sn.4annns, admirably, and w.iH no 1cm hnpfy 
In the fine soliloquy, "Hal p& vintnia eau^n," wh'ch to 
sinp well W to be a sin^r. Mile. SmernM-hi is a Chembi- 
no fuli of life and vivacity. Her f.uilt.— that of N ing oc- 
casionally somewhat over-demnnstrative— is on the ripht 
side, because it ffh'^wp earnestness, rnd mny with carrful 
Htudy be easily toned dowi>. She pivcs b.>th her airs— 
"Nosopift cosa non" and -'Voi che sape'e'*— with abur- 
dant feeliufi:, and no wonder that the latter obtains on 
encore. We shduld prcf r the meloily to flow on with 
less impediment, even at the loss of some too lonpdrnwn 
out expression. On the whole, however, the Chenibfno 
of Mile. Smerosohi has fo nmch to recommend it that to 
seek f.ir more f.iults would be hypercritlra). The Coun- 
tess of Mile. A Ibani is charm'nK. She imparts a little 
more I'fe to the character than, perhaps, convention 
sanctions, but nhe gives an agreeable and natural por- 
trayal all the same. Both her airs are sunp with the 1 1- 
mo6t feeling— the first, •♦Porfcl, amor," It mav be said, a 
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little too alowly, bat the last. «Dove nono," as the com- 
poser himself might have wished to hear it. "We hope 
for frequent occasions of listening to Mile. Albani's 
young and touching voice in the eloquent music of Mo- 
tart. The opera is generally well perf onncd under Signor 
Bevlgnani's direction, :ind the overture, as well aa other 
piece*, receives tlie accustomed triliute of an "encore." 

Durmgthe present week (last but one of the season) the 
following operas have been performed— Z>on Giovanni 
[Monday] ; Let Diamans [Tuesday] ; J>er FreischUU-fint 
time, with Mile. D'Angeri as Agata, and M. Fanre as 
Caspar [Wednesday] ; RigoUtto [Thursday] ; V EUrile du 
^ord— first time, with Mme. Patti and M. Faure [Friday]. 
2>«r /VeiscAtite is again announced for to-night.— 7Ym««, 
«7My 19. 

HER MAJE8TY*S OPEK.\.— Z« XoMMe di Figaro has 
been reserved, as the good wine in the Oospcl was kept 
back until the last, for the final week of the season. Re- 
produced on Saturday, it is to be represented at the clos- 
ing performance this evening. The oast, a strong one, in- 
cludes Mile. Tltlens [the Countess], Mme. Trebclli-Bettini 
[Cherublno], Mile. Ostave-Torriani [Susanna], Signor Ag- 
nesi [Figaro], Signor Rota [the Count], and Signor Bo- 
rella [Bartolo]. Mile. Titiens acts the Countess to the 
life. She declined an tncore for "Dove sono.*' Mme. 
Trebelli-Bottlnl is thought to have suns "Volche sapete" 
too fast : this piece was repealed. Mile. OHtave-Torri- 
anl*s Sutnnna is very promising. If f^he has not yet quite 
comprehended the character ; and she sings some of the 
music delicately, especially the air in F, "Deh vieni non 
tardar. Signor Rota invests the Count's part with digni- 
ty, and Fignor Borella, a capital Bartolo, renders the 
"vengeance'' song with thorough unctuousness of i)ur- 
pose. Signor Agnesi, a good musician and always a con- 
scientious artiste, does not make the most vivacious of 
Figaros, for comedy \b not h\B/orU. The overture [to be 
played under three minutes] was imanlmously redemand- 
ed. 

Mme. Christine Nilsson took her fare^-ell of the public, 
and her benefit, on Tuesday, in Gounod's Fau»t. The oc- 
casion was a triumph, or series of triumphs.— J/u«{ca/ 
Standard, July 19. 

INNSBRUCK.— Programme of the second Musical Fes- 
tival given by the Musical Union on the 2Sth and 26th 
June, in the Imperial and National Theatre. First Day. 
Elijah^ Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy ; Solo singers: 
Mme. Sophie FOrster and Mme. Sophie Dlcz, from the 
Royal Opera, Munich, Herr Max Hubert, from Munich, 
and Herr Julius Stockhausen, from Stuttgnrt. Director, 
Herr M. Nagiller. Orchestral Conductor, Herr Jos. Al- 
llani. Chorus and orchestra compr sed about 300 mem- 
bers. Second Day. Symphony in C, No. 4 [Jupiter Sym- 
phony], W. A. Mozart. Scena and Aria "Ah. Perfido I" 
L. van Beethoven [sung by Mme. Sophie Fiirster]. Three 
Songs : "Volkslied '» Franz WUllner ; "Wlegenlied," 
Johannes Brahms ; "Mallied," Bernhard Scholz [sung hy 
Mme. Sophie Diez]. Aria from the opera of JEWo, O. F. 
Handol [sung by Herr Juilus Stockhausen]. Adagio 
from the Symphony in C major [No. 7] according to 
Breitkopf und Hiirtel], J. Haydn. Aria and Duet, from 
Kuryanthef C. M. von Weber [sung by Mme. FOrster and 
Herr Max Hubert]. Aria from ,A(daf MaccafxatM, 6. F. 
Handel [sung by Mme. Sophie Diez]. Two Songs: "Grei- 
sengesang," and "Geheims"— with orchestral accompa^ 
niment by Herr Johannes Brahms— Franz Schubert 
[4ung by Herr Julius Stockhausen]. Overture to Fgmont, 
L. van Beethoven. [A. wholesale programme.— A.s.s.]— 
£9»J. Mu*. World. 

MAltSEBURG.— The grand vocal and organ concerts 
given for many years past in the Cathedral, under the di- 
rection of Herr £nge1, are now well-known throughout 
musical Germany, while in Thuringla itself they have as- 
sumed the character of popular festivals, attracting the 
lovers of high class sacred music from far and wide. The 
last concert was no exception to Its predecessore. It 
opened with a performance by Herr Bartmuss of J. S. 
Bach* • Prelude In G major. The same gentleman played 
the Abbate Franz Liszt's "Ave Maria," arranged for the 
on;an by Gottschalg. Herr Grothe played J. S. Bach's 
"Toccata dorlc i" and Fugue in 6 minor, with wonderful 
elearness and spirit, a noteworthy fact, if he is, as stated, 
only seventeen years of age. The Lelpsic Choral Union, 
under the direction of Herr Vogel, sang the "Kyrie elei- 
son," from the Abbate Franz Liszt's J/esM ChoraliM, and 
RIchter's setting of ths Twenty-second 7salm. Herr 
Raabe, on the violin ; and Herr Vogel, on the organ, per- 
formed an Adagio by Beethoven and the "Abendlied*^ by 
Robert Schumann. {An unwholesome programme.— 
A. Sb fL^Itid. 

Batkiuth. — ^The great Wagnerian Festival is 
is again postponed — till the spring of 1875. Sub- 



scriptions towards tho expenses have, as yet, 
readied no higher than 140,000 florins ($70,000). 
The ** Patronaltscheiiie" seem to be a drug in the 
market. 
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Tub Late Prince Posiatowrki died in London, 
not in Paris ns we stated in a recent number. The 
Atenarum, of July 12. saj's of him : 

The career of the Prince-Professor Joseph Poniatowski 
was remarkable for Its vicissitudes. He was the grand- 
nephew of Stanislaus the Second, the last King of Po- 
land, pnd was bom in Rome In the 20th of February, 
181G. HLs musical talent was developed at an early age, 
for before he was six years of age he was a good pianist- 
His family took up their residence in Tuscany In 1823; the 
Prince studied at the College of the "Padri ScolopU,'* 
where he gained the first prize for mathematics when 
seventeen years old ; but following up his musical sttulies, 
and being giried with a fine tenor voice, he imule his de- 
but at Lueca on the lyric stage, and followed up his suc- 
cess by appearing at the Pergola, in Florence. In that 
city, at twenty-three, the Prince produced his first tjiree- 
act opera, "Giovanni da Procida," based on Nicollnrs 
trage<ly. This was succeeded by his comic opera at Pisa 
In 1830, "Don Desiderio," a work wliich w:is brought out 
in Paris eighteen years afterwards with signal success. 
In 1M2 his setting of M. Victor Hugo's "liny Bias" was 
heard at Lucca, and next came, at Rome in 1844, "Bonl- 
fazio del Geremel" ; in Florence, in 1846, "I Lambertaz- 
zi" ; In 1846, at Genoa, "Mniek Adel" at Venice, "La 
SiM)sa d* Abido," a setting of Byron's poem ; In 1847, at 
Leghorn, "Esmeralda." The revolutionary epidemic of 
1848 Induced the Prince to enter Into political life. He 
was naturalized In Tuscany, and the Grand Duke Leo- 
pold gave him the title of Prince of Monterotondo. He 
was elected a Member of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
became In turn Secretary and Questor of the Chamber. 
In due course, after declining several posts, he accepted 
that of Minister Plenipotentiary to Paris, London, and 
Brussels. He resigned his diplomatic position to return 
again to his operatic career, the turbulent times not be- 
ing suited to h'm ; buttmder the reign of the Third Na- 
poleon he was naturalized a Frenchman, and was nomi- 
nated a Senator. The fall of thefilmpire and the war be- 
tween France and Germany were tho cause of the resi- 
dence of the Prince in London, until his sudden death on 
the 3rd inst., within a week of the time when he conduct- 
ed his own Mass in F, atDrury Lane Theatre, at his bcn- 
flt concert. On the afternoon of the concert he was In 
good health and spirits, and talked of his approaching 
tour abroad, with Herr UUmann as accompanist. In 
Paris, in addition to "Don Desiderio," he produced, at the 
Gr:m(I Oiiera-house, "Pierre de Medicis," in four acts, in 
18G0 : "L'Adventurier," a three-act opera, at the Ly- 
rique, in 18G6 ; and at the same theatre and at the Opera 
Comique, "A Travere du Mur,*' in 18G1. His Mass In F 
was flret heard in Paris In 1867. He organized a series of 
performances In the French capital very much like our 
defunct Antlent Concerts. In Florence he introduced 
Beethoven Concerts. He was, indeed, as libeal In his 
musical views as in his politics ; and although his com- 
positions were of the modem light Italian school, there 
was no greater admirer of the wo'.ks of I be great German 
mastera than Prince Poniatowski. His last opera, "Gel- 
mina " which was done at Covent Garden, with Mme. 
Adelina Patti and Signor Naiidln In the chief chnractere, 
had a most unfortunate libretto, and the Prince's memo- 
ry, which in musical matters was prodigious, served him 
much more than his invention. But the Prinee nrrote 
well for the voice, and many of his detached songs have 
won great poptilarlty. He will be remembered as an ar- 
dent admirer uf art as well as a kind supporter of artists, 
when he was in a position to be the Maecenas of music in 
Paris, always welcoming amateure and artists with sym- 
pathetic feeling and kind hospitality. He was burled at 
Chislehuret on Tuesday, The mass was the low Messa 
Defunctorium. The only musical port.on of the service 
was the line singing by Sefior Diaz de Soria, of the "Per 
Pietk" of Stradella, accompanied on the harmonium by 
Signor Vi»ettl, and the playing on the organ by Mr. 
Griffiths of the "Kyrie," in G minor, by Novello. After 
the low mass in St. Mary's Chapel, the coffin, which, cov- 
ered with the Prince's urdera, immortelles, and flowera, 
had been placed opposite the resting-place of the late 
Emperor Napoleon, was removed to the grave outside 
St. Mary's Chapel, close to the Memorial Chapel in course 
of erection by the Empress. There was a large gather- 
ing of the friends of the late Prince, including his sun, 
Prince Stanislaus, as chief mourner, Signori Mario, Gar- 
doni. Naudin, Cotognl, Capponi, F. Lablache, Alary, R. 
Costa, Rlzzelll, M. Faure, M. Rouzand [husband of Mme. 

Nilsson], the Marquis de Caox [husband of Mme. Patti], 

Prof. Ella, Ac. 
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Vocalf with Piano Accompaniment. 

Songs and Ballads sung by Mrs. J. II. Long. 

Witii Lithograph title. each. 40 

1, Only ft Flower that he gave me. 8. 

a to e. Gabriel. 

"Only a flower; nothing more.** 

2. The Dream. "Send me a thought.** 

8. G toff. JIaydn. 

"A prayerful thought." 

8. ITero let me limr^r. S. DA to d. Nawt. 

"When the dim twilight steals over the sea." 

6. Cradle Sons:. 3. V>h to f. Hinton, 

"Close thine eyes, my baby darling.'* 
Oiir muf leal public have reason for gratitude 
to Mrs. Long, whose method, more sensible, 
tasteful, healthful, American than othere, has 
brought forward a new and excellent class of 
lady-singers, who in tlieir turn are worthily serv- 
ing the public as solo singers and capable teach- 
ers. The songs above described are of the best 
class. In fine taste, and every way good to sing. 

Humming like the Bee. 8. F to f Blampftin. 80 
" When the woodland's fairy nooks 
Are Hhailowe<l o'er with bloom." 
A neat little sunshiny song. 

The holy Titles. (I sacri nomc). Scene ed 
Aria. Soprano. From A'ida. 6. Ab. 
to a. Verdi. 40 

One of the prominent songs of Verdi's newest 
opera. Re early in learning It, as the opera will 
be one of the novelties of the next season. 

Come climb the Hills with me. Song A Cho. 

2. Ftoa. Griffin. 80 

" I know that thy lovlne heart is mine, darling, 
For I see It shine forth from thine eyes." 
Very pretty (as it will be a very popular) ballad. 
One would prefer to climb the hills with "darling" 
and no "chorus" near, but It must be confessed 
that the chorus sing nicely, and add to the musi- 
cal eif ect. 

So the Children say. 4. C to (f. Tour*. 40 

" Deep nestfng in a blue-bell bright. 
So the children say." 
This last line Is the refrain which comes In 
throughout, and will make the sone charmingly 
effective. Should be lightly and delicately per- 
formed. 

The Golden City. Ab to e. Kemp. 85 

" We long to And the portals 
Of our own Golden Clt>'." 
A beautiful sacred song. Tlie last verse may be 
sung In 3 or in 3 parts for a chorus. 

Friends, but nothing more. 4. Ab to e. BameU. 40 
'•Two friends,— no more !" 
A first class song, full of deep emotion. 

Initmmontal. 

Six Recreationa. 1. Shepherd's Song, (Hirten- 
liedchen); 2. Morning Soncr, (Morgenlied); 
3. Village Bell. (Dortglocken) ; 4. Song of 
a Child, (Kindcrliedchen) : 6. Ballad, 
(Kloiiie Ballade) ; 6. Always Gay, (Immer 
Lust it;). 8. Various keys. Becker. 60 

G pieces in one for CO cents is not bad. Simple, 
but classical In stjie, and excellent practice. 

A'ida. New Opera by VerdL 

Waltz. 3. B6. Arr. by Knight. 80 

QuadriUc. 3. " " 40 

March. 8. F. " " 80 

AYda, as is now well-known, was first perform- 
ed in Egypt, before the Vicenty. at Cairo. Verdi's 
insiilration evidently came from the desert, as 
there Is a noticeable presence of wild "Arabic" 
melo'ly In the music, producing a singular, but 
pleasing effect. As Aida will be the next opera- 
tic attraction in this countr\-, teachers will see 
the wisdom of buying the pieces "all hot" and 
giving them early to pupils. 

The Break of Day. (R^veil du Matin), 

Reverie. 3. C. Ardili. 40 

A sort of broken up reverie, as the dreamy 
melodv Is interrupted fitfully by arpeggios and 
light chords, and changes, after a while, to a 
quick, soft tremolo. The idea of the Day-breal 
is neatly carried out. 

Echo Villa. Mazurka. 8. F. Turner. 80 

This, like many other of Mr. Ts familiar com- 
positions is easy, graceful and musical, and per- 
fect inform. Good instructive piece. 



A BBBEViATtoNS.— Degrees of dfiScultv are marked from 
1 to 7. Tlie key is marked wiih a capital leiwr. as O. B flat, 
ke. A small lt«>mnn ieitur marks the highest note. If on 
the staff, an tta/ic lettur the highest note. If above the «uir. 
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Goethe and Eelix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 

From the Oerman of Dn. Cabl MENDBLSsonK Bar^ 

THOLDY.* 

Author's Prcfack. 

The present sketch was written in the midst of 
the ^reftt events of the present day. 

It WAS n pecnliAr glimpse into the period when 
the liii^hor life of the [German] nation was princi- 
pally directed to artistic development. 

The "Society for Historical Researches*' at Frei- 
biirj^, in the Brcisg^au, held a public meefinji^ on the 
8th of March of the present year (1871), to celebrate 
the foundation of the German Empire. On this oc- 
casion I was induced to deliver this discourse upon 
Goethe and Felix Mrndelssohn Bartholdy, which I 
subsequently repeated at Constance. 

In compliance with the wish expressed in many 
qnarters, I now publish it in an enlarged form. 

Baden, October, 1871. 

K. Mendelssohn BARTnoLDT. 

Youth feels the necessity of joyful syinpn- 
thy and unbounded reverence. It is fortunate 
if its enthusiasm is called forth by a noble ideal, 
if it can strengthen and form itself by the ex- 
ample of great living men, as at the sight of 
the starry heavens above the horizon. 

It was permitted to the boy Felix Mendels- 
sohn Bartholdy to receive from Goethe a life- 
long inspiration. His quickening spirit had 
promoted in him a desire for all that was strong, 
and strengthened in him a dislike for all that 
was weak and morbid. 

The old Zelter brought about the meeting. 

Zelter was an original, in the full sense of 
the word. For what he had attained and ac- 
complished, he had only himself to thank. We 
can read in his biography, how, while working 
at the trade to which his severe father kept 
him, as mason apprentice and journeyman, he 
carried on his musical studies with unwearied 
labor, educated himself in this art, and did not 
allow himself to be turned aside by the depre- 
ciating judgment of Kimberger, a musician, 
who spoke in the true spirit of his guild, when 
lie said to him plainly: '*A common mechanic 
is always a respectable person, while there is 
nothing more pitiable than a common artist 
such as yon will become.** As is usually the 
case with all self-made men, Zelter was some- 
what peremptory and rough by nature ; his 
freedom and sturdiness of character were pro- 
verbial in the art circles of Berlin. He was 
one of those inflexible, bold and rough-hewn 
beings, whose original strength could only be 
brought to bow before a wonderfully harmoni- 
ous peraonality like Qoethe^s. From the time 
when he first read the * 'Sorrows of Werther," 
and ever afterwards, he felt a deep sympathetic 
attraction to this interpreter of hearts who had 

• Translated forDwIght's Jonmal of Mnsic. by Hekrt 
WABB.~Preflxed to the original pamphlet is a beautiful 
portrait of Mendelssohn in his twelftli year, engraved 
flrom the crayon drawing by Wilhelm Hensel, which was 
made from the oil portrait painted by Begas in tbe year 
1821. 



endowed mankind with such a work, and after 
he had become personally acquainted with him, 
no one clung to Goethe with a warmer devo- 
tion than Zelter. Their correspondence is an 
imperishable memorial of genius and faithful 
friendship. Zelter speaks of the artistic ef- 
forts of the Berliners, describes the working of 
the Academy of l^Iusic, calls the attention of 
his Art friend at Weimar at an early period to 
Felix Mendelssohn, the most gifted of his pu- 
pils. 

*'I should like to show your face to my Doris, 
and my best scholar" (he thus announces a visit 
to his friend at Weimar 26th of October, 1831) 
**before I leave this world, in which indeed I 
wish to remain as long as possible. The latter 
is a very pretty boy, lively and obedient." 

Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy was at that 
time only twelve years of age, but had already 
developed an unheard of musical productive- 
ness. He had written two operas and half 
finished a third, had composed a Psalm for four 
and five voices with a great double fugue for 
the Academy, six Symphonies, a Quartet for 
tl)e piano and stringed instruments, a Cantata, 
six Fugues for the piano, and a number of 
Studies, Sonatas and Songs. 

**Only think," writes his mother to her sis- 
ter-in-law, Henrietta Mendelssohn in Paris, 
''that the little rogue is to have the pleasure of 
going to Weimar with Zelter for a short visit. 
He Wants to show him Goethe and will take 
him with him there next week, after seeing 
Schadow^s statue of Luther. You can imagine 
what it costs me to be separated, if only for a 
few weeks from the dear child. I consider it 
no slight privilege that he should be introduc- 
ed to Goethe under such circumstances, should 
live under his roof and obtain the blessing of 
the great man. The amusement that his little 
journey will afford is also pleasing to me, for 
he, of his own accord, is almost too industri- 
ous for his age." 

It can easily be imagined that the boy was 
exhorted to make the best use of the opportu- 
nity that was presented to him. 

His father writes to him: "I shall advise 
you, dear boy, as often as I write to you, to 
keep your wits about you. Keep a strict watch 
over yourself ; sit and bold yourself properly, 
especially at table ; speak plainly and slowly ; 
try as much as possible to use the right word. 
I need not remind you to be good, well-behaved 
and obedient to your fatherly friend and guide, 
and to remember us always lovingly, for you 
are always a good boy." 

The mother wrote: "I should like to be a 
little mouse, that I might watch my dear Felix 
among strangers, and observe his behavior as 
an independent young man. Treasure up every 
word of Goethe's, for I want to know all about 
him." 

His elder sister Fanny thonght she ought not 
to withhold her advice: "When you come to 
Goethe, I would advise you to keep four eyes 



and ears open. If you cannot, on your return, 
repeat every word that he said — ^we have been 
friends! . . . It would be better for us to do 
without you a little longer, in order that you 
may get together the most delightful recollec- 
tions for your future life." 

The accounts which the youthful traveller 
sent home to these strict advisers evince a sin- 
gular mixture of observation and happy child- 
ish ingenuousness. He describes the beautiful 
arrangement of Goethe's house : On the thresh- 
old of the door which leads into the principal 
apartment, the visitor is greeted by the sugges- 
tive "Salve," and the statues on the staircase 
and in the entrance hall remind him of Greece, 
the intellectual home of the Poet. The boy's 
heart might well throb when he stood upon the 
consecrated threshold. * 'Now, "he writes on the 
6th of Nov., "let everybody listen. To-day is 
Tuesday. On Sunday rose the Sun of Weimar: 
Goethe. In the morning we went to church, 
where part of the lOOdth psalm of Handel was 
given. (The organ is large but weak ; the or- 
gan in the Marien-kirche in Berlin, though 
small, is much more powerful. This one has 50 
stops, 44 sounding registers, one of which 
is 82 feet.) Afterwards I went to the 
'Elephant' where I drew Lucas Cranach's 
house. In about two hours Prof. Zelter came 
tome, saying: 'Goethe is there, the old mas- 
ter is there.' We were soon at Goethe's door. 
He was in the garden, and was just at that 
moment coming round the comer; is it not 
strange, dear father, it was just so with you. 
He is very kind, but I do not think his pic- 
tures resemble him at all. 

"He was examining a collection of fossils 
which had been arranged by his son and kept 
saying : 'Hem! hem ! I am very well satisfied.' 
Then I walked in the garden for half an hour 
with him and Prof. Zelter. Then came dinner. 
You would more easily believe him to be fifty 
than seventy-three. After dinner Frftulein Ul- 
rica, Goethe's wife's sister, asked for a kiss and 
I gave her one. Every morning I receive one 
kiss from the author of Faust and Werther, 
and every afternoon two from father and friend 
Goethe. Think of that ! (In Leipsic I went 
once through Auberbach's curious courtyard, 
a great thoroughfare, of which there tkie many 
in Leipsic, filled with shops and people, and 
enclosed by houses six and seven stories high. 
In the market place there is one of even nine 
stories.) But what am I thinking about. In 
the afternoon I played two hours to Goethe, 
part of the time Bach's Fugues, and part of 
the time I improvised Fantasias. In the eve- 
ning they played whist, and Prof. Zelter, who 
played with us at first, said: 'Whist means 
you must hold your tongue.' A pithy expres- 
sion ! In the evening we all ate together, and 
even Goethe joined us, who scarcely ever eats 
at night. Now my dear coughing Fanny I 
Yesterday morning I brought thy pretty songs 
to the Frau v. Goethe, who has an agreeable 
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voice. She is to sing them before the old 
master. I have told him already that thou 
hadst written them, and asked him if he would 
like to hear them. He answered, "Yes, yes, 
willingly." They tire particularly pleasing to 
the Frau v. Goethe. A good omen ! lie shall 
hear them to-day or to-morrow. I am very 
sorry that I shall never sec Lipinsky again." 

We can sec how quickly Felix overcame tlie 
embarrassment of the first acquaintance, and 
made himself at home in the house of the man 
who could be approached by no one except 
with the greatest reverence. As Goethe's con- 
temporaries describe his appearance to us, the 
grave, slow step, the powerful features, the 
high-arched Apollo-like brow stamped with 
the seal of strength and wisdom, the rich grey 
hair, finally the deep voice and deliberate 
speech : all combined to give an impression of 
dignity and solemnity. EvenZelter, who gen- 
erally despised such things, was accustomed 
to appear at Goethe's house in full dress, that 
is, in black silk small clothes, silk stockings, 
and shoes with great silver buckles; in short 
in a costume Avhich, though long out of fashion, 
still had the character of the highest cere- 
mony. 

Goethe has himself said, that he had adopted a 
certain indifferent manner towards strangers, and 
every one knows how coldly repullant lie showed 
himself to Carl Maria von Weber. But to the little 
Berliner he showed so little of his official dignity, 
took him up and caressed him with such paternal 
kindliness, that the boy soon laid aside his timidity, 
and exhibited his extremely lively temperament in 
all its youthful freshness. It is evident that it was 
quite as much a personal feeling, as it was interest 
in the boy as an artist, which attracted him. The 
first time that Goethe invited company to meet the 
Berliners he took great pleasure in putting Felix's 
talent to the test before his guests. "My friend 
Zelter," he said to Rellstab, "has brought his little 
pupil with him Co see me. He is first to give us a 
proof of his musical talent, but ho is wonderfully 
gifted in every way. We know the science of the 
temperaments. Every human being has in himself 
all four. Of this boy I should say. he has the mini- 
mum of phlegm and the maximum of the opposite.*' 
The first task that Goethe imposed upon the 
young artist was to improvise upon a theme given 
him by Zelter. The old man seated himself at the 
piano, and with his stiff, lame fingers played a very 
simple air in triple time : "Ich triiumte einst von 
Hannchen," which sounded as poor and trivial as 
possible. Felix played it after him, and then break- 
ing into the wildest Allegro changed the quiet mel- 
ody into a passionate air, which was taken up now 
by the Bass and now by the Treble, and into which 
he wove in the boldest manner his own rich 
thoughts. All were filled with astonishment as the 
little hand travelled through the measures, master- 
ed the most difficult combinations, and brought out 
surprising passages in counterpoint, in a stream of 
harmony, without indeed paying much attention to 
the original air. Zelter made it a principle to be 
niggardly of his praise, for he wished to save his 
pupil from vanity and over self-esteem, the "most 
cursed foe** of all artistic progress. Hardly hud the 
boy finished, when he cried: "You must indeed 
have been dreaming of kobolds and dragons, for 
you have driven over stock and stone !" II is voice 
expressed the greatest indifference. With the true 
feeling of a teacher he strove to prevent him from 
perceiving that he had achieved a triumph. 

Goethe felt this immediately. He took the little 
artist's head between his hands, caressed him, and 



said pportivc'Iy : "But you don't cot off so easily, 
3*ou mu8t play something el-^e before we accept you." 
•So Felix was obliged to play some of Baih's Fugues 
whioh (ioethe liked jmrticularly ; then he dcuifiinled 
a Minuet, and the boy cried, with sparkling eyes : 
"Shall I piny you the most beautiful one in the 
whole world T ond he then played the Minuet from 
"Don Juan." 

Goethe stood listening by the inslrument, jo}' 
sparkling in his eyes. Aflcr the Minuet he wished 
to hear the Overture, but this the little player flat- 
ly refused, for he maintained: "That cannot be 
played as it is written, and w^e dare not alter it.*' 
Then he himself offered to play the Overture to 
Figaro, and accomplished the task with accuracy 
and facility, gave the orchestral effects so excellent- 
ly, and b}" now dextcroubly interweaving the nir 
and now bringing it out into prominence, he made 
so many fine points in the instrumentation, that the 
eflect was most chnruiing, Goethe grew more and 
more animated, he joked and jested with his little 
guest. 

"So far," he said, "30U hove only played pieces 
which you know. We will now see if 30U can play 
something that you do not know." He then 
brought several sheets of manuscript music. "Here 
I have brought yon something from my collection 
of manuscripts. Now we shall try 3'ou. Can you 
play this ? He laid a sheet of clear but finely writ, 
ten notes upon the stand. It was Mozart*s hand- 
writing. The child gave it with such ease that it 
seemed as if he must have known it b}' heart for a 
long tunc. "Thot's nothing," cried Goethe, after 
enthusiastic applause, "any one could do that. But 
now I will give you something that will puzzle 
you. Now take care." With these sportive words 
he produced another manuscript and laid it upon 
the desk. But this, indeed, looked strange enough. 
It was hard to say whether they were notes, or 
whether it was simply a ruled sheet, spattered with 
ink and covered with innumerable blots Felix 
laughed aloud. "How it is written ! how can any 
one read that?" he cried. Suddenly he became 
serious, for when Goethe asked him : "Guess who 
wrote it," Zelter, who was standing behind him at 
the piano, looking over, exclaimed : "That is Beet- 
hoven's, any one could see that a mile off.* He 
always writes as if with a broomstick, and brushes 
his sleeve over the wet notes. I have seen many of 
his manuscripts ! they are easily recognized." Fe- 
lix sat motionless, his eyes fixed reverently upon 
the manuscript ; a beaming look of surprise passed 
over his features as from the chaos of half-effaced, 
blotted notes and words, which were written over 
and between the lines, a beautiful thought or a 
noble feeling struggled out. But Goethe wished to 
put him to the severest test, and would allow him 
no time for preparation. He urged him on, 8a3Mng : 
"See, did I not tell you that you would get stuck. 
Now try, and show us what you can do." 

Felix began to play immediately*. It was a sim- 
ple melody ; but to select the right ones from these 
effaced and blotted notes, demanded a quick and 
ready eye. At the first playing, Felix often point- 
ed laughingly with his finger to the right notes 
which he was obliged to look for in a different 
place, and many a mistake was corrected with a 
quick, "No, this is it." At last he exclaimed : "Now 
I will play it to you, and this second time did not 
miss a single note. "That is Beethoven," he cried 
out once, when he came upon a melodious passage 



* Qoethe became acquainted with Beethoven in Tep- 
litz, yet he was never able to appreciate his rough per- 
sonality. "His talent oatonlBhes me; but he is unfortu- 
nately a 8tran{^ being, who indeed is quite right in find- 
ing the world detcfttable; but he will never make it hap- 
pier either for himself or others." Letter to Zelter. 2. 
Sept. 1812. 



nptin which it seemed to him the jicculinr genius of 
the artist was impnntcd. "That is Beethoven all 
over, 1 sluiuld have recotrnrzcd luni bv that." 
(loethe was quite sAti.ifiod wilh this last trial. But 
he concealed his praise behind the tcaning jest: 
"Here you Were quite jMizzIed, Ikmc you were not 
sure;' but it was phiiu to see th;»t he exjK-rieneetl a 

warm artistic pleasure in the boy's trluuq»li. 

(To l-e continued.) 






The Art of Violin ULakiag. 

(From "The VioLix and rrs Masters,"* by J. W. 
vox Wasiklkwhki. Tranriateil from the German for 
t)ii« Joumul}. 

[ContinHe^l from page C7.] 
Nicolas Amati claims our artistic .sympatliy 
still further, ami esiKvially, liccausc he was the 
master of Antonius STRAorARrra, or AirroNfo 
STRADiVAur (bom 1044, died Dec. 19, 1737), 
the most eminent of all t!ie violin makers down 
to this day. Not only had this splendid mas- 
ter an cxtraonlinary genius for his calling ; he 
was also one of those strong men, who never 
seem to wear out, but who keep on working 
and pro<lucing up to a very late time of life. 
Stradivari outlasted three generations ; and 
just as Titian, the head of the Venetian school 
of painters, painted a picture when he was an 
old man of nine and ninety years, so Stradi- 
vari, the most famous representative of the 
Cremona school, produced a violin in liis 
ninety-second year. The development of this 
artist, sprung from a patrician family of Cre- 
mona, was as logically consistent as it was for- 
tunate. At flrst he adheres closely to the mod- 
el of his teacher, with an exactness that admits 
of the conjecture, that his first works bore the 
name of Amati. Then follows a longer period 
in his life, from which only a few instruments 
of his exist. F^tis is of the opinion, that dur- 
ing that time he was more occupied with ex- 
perimenting than with actual production. Cer- 
tain it is, that the unparalleled achievements 
of Stradivari afterwards in this field can only 
be conceived of as the results of long years of 
laborious study. In the year 1000, that is to 
say in his maturer manhood, he was in a condi- 
tion to take a forward step with certainty on 
his prize-crowned career. Yet about this time 
we see him still bound in part to the traditions 
of the Amati school. To be sure he already 
changes essentially the arching and the pro- 
portions as to strength of the upper and the 
under surfaces, as well as the varnish, and 
thereby brings the violin continually nearer to 
its perfection; nevertheless his instiuments 
still retain reminiscences of the Amatis, from 
which they do not wholly free themselves be- 
fore the expiration of another decade. On the 
dividing line, therefore, between the 17th and 
18th centuries we behold Stradivari in his full 
independence. His instruments of the years 
1700-1725 bear the stamp of his own style, that 
style which made him the master of all masters 
among makers of the violin. Now the receiv- 
ed traditions only exist for him in their univer- 
sal validity ^ in particulars we see him proceed 
thoroughly in the full consciousness of free 
creative genius. The most conspicuous and 
fundamental modification introduced by him 
consists in the flatter arching of the covers, to 
which we have before alluded, and which is 

• Die Violine und ihrt JIfeiHerf** von Jos. "WrLH. v, 
Wasielrwski. Leipzig : Breitkopf and UHrtel, 1869. 
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not found with the same moderate elevation in 
any other influential master of the art. To 
tliia we must ascribe it chiefly, that the tone of 
liis violins acquired those universally admired 
qualities of fullnes.s, brilliancy and substance, 
which Amati was able only partially and in a 
less degree to give to his productions. 

Stradivari exliausted Ins art in all respects ; 
ho created the ideal of the Violin. At his 
command there stood a sure and penetrating 
eye for harmonic, one might even say for pic- 
torial proportions ; and his artistically trained 
hand, unable to shape anything not beautiful, 
was sulijcct to his pure and refined taste. Tiiis 
gave the instrument, in its chief contours, wav- 
ing lines, whose fine-felt arabesque-like course 
runs into all the single parts down to the least 
details. The curves and arches are of a beau- 
tiful and wave-like movement ; the swells of 
the cheeks are of the most beautiful and regu- 
lar proportion ; and the perfect plastic mould 
of the body in its totality ends, by means of 
the neck, in an energetically contracted, yet 
elastic spiral scroll, or volute, which in itself 
is worthy to be called a masterpiece of carving. 
Finally, the total impression is completed by 
the varnish, which covers all parts of the in- 
strument with the exception of the neck. This 
▼amish, the secret of which, in spite of every 
effort, has never been again discovered to this 
day, serves partly for the protection of the in- 
strument against the influences of weather, and 
partly for the improvement of its outward ap- 
pearance. Every one of the epoch-making 
masters of the art of violin making has his pe- 
culiarity also in this respect. Nicolas Amati 
used a clear varnish of a golden yellow, al- 
most blond color. The color of the thicker 
and more paste-like varnish used by Stradivari, 
on the contrary, is deeper and more opaque ; it 
varies between a deep, amber-like sparkling 
red and a rich chestnut brown. Moreover it 
is at the same time of a wax-like, dull shining, 
and yet fiery lustre, whose perfect transparency 
places the texture and glossy smoothness of 
the wood, selected with the gi-eatest care, in 
a light all the more favorable. 

The perfection of outward appearance, which 
Stradivari knew how to give to his violind, was 
by no means enough, alone, to account for his 
conspicuous position among those of his craft ; 
this would have been wholly insufficient, had 
it not been coupled with that inborn finest 
sense for tone, without which his instruments 
would have wanted their peculiar value, to-wit 
the prime charm of a beautiful sonority. Every 
true artist in his calling and his labor bears a 
corresponding ideal in himself, and works 
away unswervingly towards its realization. As 
the painter with the mind's eye sees pictures, 
as the musician with his inner ear hears melo- 
dies and harmonics, so the instrument maker 
inwardly hears the elementary tone resounding. 
It is not a mere general idea of tone indiffer- 
ently ; but a tone distinct and positive in 
character, in color and in substance ; in a word, 
a tone-ideal. Now^ the more strongly and in- 
tensely this lives in the soul of the shaping ar- 
tist, the more purely and sharply it is imprint- 
ed there, so much the more perfect, presuppos- 
ing technical ability of course, will be the so- 
nority of the instrument that is made by him. 
And in this most essential respect, also, Stra- 



divari is, if not the unreached, yet the unsur- 
passed example. His violins are art-organs 
with a tone-soul in them, which only need tlie 
cunning hand of tlie performing musician to 
develop their incomparable charm. Their-tone 
fulfils the most manifold requirements of sono- 
rous beauty. It sings like a soprano, has a 
metallic strength, is brilliant, noble, and again 
sweetly insinuating, soft and flexible. Its vol- 
ume is uncommonly concentrated, and its pe- 
culiarly intensive energy lends it a wonderful 
carrying faculty. Moreover their peculiar opa- 
line quality of tone enables the player to color 
it in various ways, so that, in spite of the most 
pronounced violin character, you are reminded 
now of the human voice, and now of various 
wind instruments : the flute, the clarionet, the 
oboe, or the horn. 

But although the tone of an instrument is 
what claims the chief consideration of the hear- 
er, it is by no means to be thought of apart 
frotti its form. One cannot say, indeed, that a 
fiddle sounds beautifully because it is beautiful 
to look at ; its outward beauty is some- 
thing altogether relatives. Yet it is well 
proved, that the construction, that is to say 
the form of the resounding body stands in a 
reciprocal relation to its tone. Now the more 
perfectly adapted this construction is, the bet- 
ter the proportion of the single parts to one 
another as well as to the whole, the more har- 
monious the whole conformation of the body 
of the violin, so much the greater gain upon 
the score of power and quality of tone. This 
fact may be observed in all the master makers 
of the violin, and in Stradivari it shows itself 
in the highest perfection. Evidently there- 
fore the form he gave his instruments, 
which all the connoisseurs have pronounced 
beautiful, is not an accident, but something 
necessary. 

The numerous imitators of this master have 
left nothing untried in their endeavors to walk 
in his footsteps. The violins of Stradivari 
have been most accurately analyzed, investiga- 
ted, measured ; it has been thought by scien- 
tific means to reach the secret of his processes ; 
his instruments have been so closely copied 
that the eye could not tell the copy from the 
original, and, in spite of all, the coveted re- 
sults have not been reached. Very naturally, 
for what was lacking in these undertakings 
was the main thing, the creative mind, which 
manifests itself so brilliantly in Stradivari^s 
masterpieces. Human experience has been the 
same here, as in all other things, where the 
slavish fidelity of dead, soulless imitation has 
stepped into the place of free creative effort. 

The world just now possesses a considerable 
number of the Stradivari instruments, includ- 
ing also some violas and violoncellos ; F^tis 
estimates their total number at more than 1000. 
A portion of these, unfortunately, as well as 
the productions di other Italian masters, have 
been ruined bv the vandalism of uncalled for 
bunglers' hands. Thus there was a time when 
people were under the delusion that the Ital- 
ian instruments were too strong in wood. So 
not a few of the existing stock of instruments 
were weakened and in a certain sense demoral- 
ized by the shaving or scraping out of the in- 
side of the sounding board and of the back, — 
a lamentable and an irreparable loss to the mu- 



sical world. By this means the value of unin- 
jured instruments of the Italian master period 
has risen to a remarkable degree. Stradivari 
is said to have had 4 louis d'or for his violins; 
at the beginning of this century they already 
cost 100 louisd*or, and now the price for a 
well-preserved violin of this master has risen to 
300 louisd'or and more. Not seldom what de- 
cides the question here is virtuoso-ship, which, 
we all know, in matters of art often verges 
upon monomania. We know that among the 
English monied aristocracy there are persons, 
who buy up valuable or simply rare art treas- 
ures merely for the dead possession of them, 
never once sharing the enjoyment of them with 
another. It is said, however, that there do 
exist a few among these curious virtuosos, who, 
being in the pos.session of costly Stradivari 
instruments, devote themselves to the unpre- 
tending satisfaction, not indeed of playing on 
them, but of showing them occasionally. At 
all events it is a fact, that the number of intact 
Italian master instruments now available for 
musical practice, within easy reach at least, is 
lamentably diminished through this barren 
private ownership. 

[Conclutlon next time.] 
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Tamberlik. 

Signer Henrico Tamberlik, like a great many 
other illustrious artists who have visited this coun- 
try, is having his biography dreadfully mutilated 
by advance couriers. In less than a week his nativ- 
it^y has been conferred upon Florence, Naples and 
Pisa. Pleasing as this geographical distribution 
may be to the makers of guide-books. It is neverthe- 
less OS certain that the singer was born but in one 
place, and that ploce is Rome. The year, 1820. Let 
us be sure of the year, because more havoc is made 
in aje than in place, and next to prima donnas, 
who, like Apollo, are always young, tenors are the 
most indefinite of mortals in regard to the chief 
event of their existence— namely their coming into 
it. Tamberlik is then a Roman, fifty-tliree years 
old, if 5-ou like, ond those who saw him lost winter 
in New York on his return from Havana will re- 
member him as th(i noblest Roman of them all. A 
sturdy, enthusiastic, wholesome, full-blooded gentle- 
man, with high health in his brown cheek and flash- 
ing eye, and a strenuous ring to his voice and to 
his gripe. Evidently a man in the full possession 
of matured faculties. That was what you said after 
looking at him ; but, as he did not sing — and sing- 
ing in his case is to be the test of his virility and 
puissance — yon preferred to say nothing and wait. 
According to the best Italian authorities he started 
out by studying theology, and then by taking sing- 
ing lessons under Borgna and Guglielrai, making 
his debut at the Theatre del Fondo, in Naples, in 
1841, in the "Cnpuleti ed Montecchi." It was not 
nntil 1843, when singing at the Grand Opera of 
Lisbon, that he shot up magnificently into the fir- 
mnracnt of lyric stars. A sudden change in his 
voice transformed him from a tenor serio to a tenor 
sfogwto, and he was hailed as a phenomenon. Suc- 
cessively visiting Barcelona, Madrid and London, 
he was in each city welcomed as the successor of 
Rubini, and at Tovent Garden his impersonation of 
the clinracter of William Tell won for him an en- 
thusiastic ncclnim that was new to the opera house, 
lie subsequently sang in St. Petersburg for eighteen 
consecutive seasons, producing there for the first 
time Meyerbeer's operas of "Le Prophete" and "Le 
Pardon dc Ploermel," receiving two decorations from 
th ) Emperor Nicholas ond the appointment of 
'•(.'hief Singer of tho Chamber Court." Meyerbeer's 
energetic effbrl^ to induce Tamberlik to come to 
Paris fire fumilinr to the readers of musical history. 
These eff'orts wjre oil in vain. The tenor declared 
that he would not risk his reputation in the attempt 
to sing French. It was not until 1858 that he ac- 
cepted an engagement at the Itoliens in the French 
capital, and it was this same year, as some of our 
readers will recollect, that Mr. Max Maretzek an- 
nounced him for his season of Italian opera in this 
city. Owing, perhaps, to the more brilliant pros- 
pects in Paris he did not come here. That season 
was a memorable one for him. He was declared by 
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the French writers to be the rare combinfttion of 
perfect actor and perfect singer which they have 
despaired of iinding:. They went into ecatacies over 
his "ut dieze** in Othello, Poliuto and Don Glorunhi, 
for they were just as excitable in those days as the}' 
are at present, and chest C's were a new commodity. 
The verdict of Paris, London and Madrid was a 
notable one. It is preserved for us in the various 
effusions of the time. No such Othello had they 
ever seen. No such Othello certainly' had ever been 
heard. As late as 1869 Tambcrlik made his rentree 
at the Italiens, and was again received with an ardor 
bordering on frenzy. 

His fame is not, however, confined to Europe. 
He has been engaged in Kio Janeiro, Buenos Ayres, 
Montevideo. Mexico and Havana, receiving, it is 
said, the largest salary ever paid to a tenor — 35,0<K» 
francs a month. . In Havana he has been impresa- 
rio for two years of the Tacon Theatre. So much 
foi the Tam*berlik of the jmst. He is preserved to 
tis as one of the really few great singers who have 
united extraordinary vocal abilities to histrionic 
genius. With less suavity he has more force than 
Mario; without the crrutie bounce and physical 
fury of Wachtel, he posse.si»es the true fire and the 
true repose combined, which that artist never had. 
Any one mast glean all this from what the World 
has already said of the singer. Of the Tumborlik 
of the present, wo can now afford to wait before 
speaking until he shall have spoken himself. 

TamlH^rlik will at)pear with the Maretzek great 
Star Combination, Pauline Lucca, lima de Murska, 
the renowned prima donna. Mile. Natali Testa Vir- 
zani. Marl Jamet, Ronconi, Rossi Gelli. etc., at the 
Boston Theatre, beginning October 27th. 

We find the above in the Trattscript of Aug. 13. 
The writer commits one oversight when he speaks 
of Tamberlik's "impersonation of the character of 
'William Teir at Covent Garden. Tell is a bari- 
tone part, and Taroberlik, the tenor's, part of course 
was Arnold. We had the good fortune to witness 
two of those performances in 1861, as well as one of 
Don Oiovanni, in which Tambcrlik was the Ottavio. 
Looking back to our brief notes of them we find 
these sentences : 

The principal singers were all good. In the first 
place Tambcrlik, who was the Arnold. A glorious 
tenor, although past the prime. No man could be 
better suited to this noble part, both to its wooing 
and to it« heroic side, but more particularly to the 
latter. He is the g^atest of declamatory tenors 
(perhaps I must except Sims Reeves in the orato- 
rios). No other has such crisp and manly reso- 
nance in the recitative. Every tone stands h)rth so 
round, distinct and positive — ^tlie musical "large ut- 
terance** of the gods. The tones, too, are pure gold 
in their substunce, warm, rich, sound to the core. 
He is very great in the superb bursts and climaxes 
of the principal arias, such as "0, ^fatilda^ in the 
second act, and in the patriotic rally in the last act, 
where he makes the famous "ii/ depoitrine'* so effec- 
tive — whether it be really a chest tone with him or 
not. His performance was thoroughly inspiring 
that night and carried all before it. Bui in the pur- 
ly singing style, the sustained catUahih, he is not to 
be compared to either Mario or Reeves. M. Faurc 
made an excellent Tell, as he did Don Giovanni. 
Sig. Polonini made the part of the old Melchthal 
remarkably impressive ; and Herr Zel^er, a giant 
of a German, with a ponderous bauo, did good jus 
tice to the music of Walter. The picturesque and 
difficult little high tenor part of the fisherman, who 
opens the first scene, singing as he mends his nets, 
was beautifully given by Sig. Neri-Baraldi ; and 
Tagliafico, the baritone, of Protean cleverness in all 
sorts of characters, was Gessler. The ladies have 
less to do in "Tell" than in most operas ; love here 
must be secondary to country. The role of Ma- 
thilda was filled, m the former instance, by Mme. 
Miolan-Carvalho, a serious, quiet looking French 
woman, who sings very nicely as to style and 
method ; and, the last time, by the pretty young 
wife of the tenor Tiberini, nie Ortolani. The brave 
boy of Tell, rejoicing in the name of "Jemmic," was 
very well personated by Mme. Rudersdorff. 

And a few weeks earlier; — after alluding to 
Patti's Zerlina, with Ronconi's Masetto : 

The Don Oiovanni was M. Faure, a refined, effec- 
tive baritone, who always sings and acts well, and 
whoee impersonation of that most difficult rule has 
more life and gentlemanly ease, is more free from 
absurdity, vulgarity, overdoing or underdoing, than 



any one that I remember. Not a great singer, bu^ 
a sterling and invaluable one for parts like T'll and 
iJon Giovauni. The faniiliar ficfure of Carl Formes 
was the first to greet uu when the curtnin rose. His 
Ijjtardh is after the common German fashion : rsp- 
ital in all the earlier s<-eno», but altogether too far- 
cically grotesque in the last scene to comport with 
the sublime terrors of the supernatural visitation 
and the music. He sang as we have heard him "on 
the other side." The old Cotnmaudrr, the Man of 
Marble, was most impressively represented b}* Sig. 
Tagliafico, who seems to be clever in all sorts of 
parts suited to a baritone, or even ponderous basso. 
The Don Oifario was Tambcrlik, — next to Mario, 
the greatest of all the tenors 1 have heard. But 
xcry different from Mario; his chief power lies in 
strong declamatory, impassioned, heroic fwirt.s : he 
is grcatertt in the 7V// music, or as the PritjtfiH. His 
voice is not so well preserved as Mario's, not as 
fresh and juicy, by no means as fine in its^ whole 
compass ; but the tone is very resonant and mar- 
rowy and manl}' when he chooses, and he has the 
art to save his strength so as to strike with cerUiin- 
ty in the important crimes. His // ntio teinn'o was 
very admirable ; but his best service was in the ac- 
companied recitative diologue, and in the interwo- 
ven entcTiiblrt, where his rich, cri^p t<»nc always 
tells, and contributes its full worth to the harmonV. 
He has a manly presicncc and a gentlemanly aftion. 
Such an Ottavio is not a nobody — and certainly 
Mozart has not given him the music of a nobody to 
sing. 
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The Free-Kaaonry of Mozart's 'Vagio 

Flute." 

A Berlin correspondent of the Iliuicai Standard 
(London) writes : 

Some highly interesting particulars concerning 
the libretto of Mozart's Flanto Maffivo have recently 
been published by the German press; and as they 
may be useful to many an admirer of Mozart ^ho 
has failed to ap[»reciate the true character of the al- 
legory to which his beautiful music is allied, I will 
give you a summary of the infonnation afforded b}* 
3-our contemporaries. It apjiears that what most 
people supposed to be a pointless fairy tale is in 
reality a political allejjory ; in fact, nothing less 
than a republican propaganda of the time of the 
French revolution. In order to fully comprehend 
the plot, it is necessary that the characters assumed 
by the dramcUin pcnonce be first of all explained : — 
Astrafiammante (the former Government in France). 
Pamina, her daughter (Liberty, who is always a 
daughter of Despotism. Tamino (the people). 
Three Nymphs (The deputies of the three orders of 
the nobles, the clei^y, and the lower classes). Sar- 
astro( Wisdom and a superior form of Governmtnt). 
Sarastro's priests (The National Assi^mblv). Papa- 
geno (The richer classes). An Old Man (Equnlity). 
Monostatos, the Moor ( Emigration of the nobility 
in France). Slaves (Servants and mercenaries of 
the emigrants). The Good Genii (Justice, Patriot- 
ism and Intelligence, led by Tamino). 

The rest is easily interpreted thus : Tamino is 
threatened to be swallowed by a tremendous snake 
(an impending national bajikrnptcy). Astrafiam- 
mante wishes to save him, as her existence depends 
u|>on his. She cannot do so alone, and she engages 
three n\'mphs who assist her in destroying the rep- 
tile. Taniino is profuse in expressions of gratitude 
to his savior, who also presents him with a magic 
flute (which is the right to complain and to plead 
his own cause). Astrafiammante enjoins upon him, 
at the same time, the task of rescuing her daughter 
Pamina, who is in the hands of Sarastro, by whom 
she has been carried off and hidden in a mountain 
cavern. In order to add to Tamino's ardor, she 
promises him her daughter in marriage ; but in do- 
ing this she is deceiving him, as Pamina is already 
promised to Sarastro. Tamino assures Astrafiam- 
mante that he will restore her daughter to h' r 
arms, and she then gives him to understand that 
the only support and aid he may look for in his ad- 
venturous |>roject will be from three genii. Tami- 
no commences his journey accompanied by Papagc- 
no (the rich, who being previous to the revolution 
always antagonistic to the clergy and nobility were 
naturally ready to aid and abet that movement by 
their influence and money). Tamino reaches Sar- 
astro's residence and is astonished to find that in- 
stead of a fierce tyrant this personaj;e is a most 
pleasing and good man, much beloved by his 8ul>or- 
dinate». Sarastro appears before his guest in a 
chariot drawn by savage beasts : this means that 
wise legislature and government so.'tcns the natural 



barbarity of man, and impels all to snbmit with 
grace to its gentle dominion ; and so on through- 
out. 



   



Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony. 

The undated autograph of this extraordinary and 
most influential masterpiece affords no proof of the 
pcrioti of its romp' >sit ion. CoHnteral circiunstances, 
however, }K>int directly to the spring of 184 >8 as the 
time, and Heiligenstadt as the place of itw nativity. 
Nay, Scliindler records a conversation with Beetho- 
ven, in 1823, when the composer pointed out an 
elm-tree on the way from that village to Grinzing. 
under which ho sat, when planning the Andante, 
listening to yellow-hammers, nightingales, quails, 
and c»ckoo<«. nnd weaving their notes into its melo- 
dy. The first |»erformance of the work was nt Beet- 
lioven's ccmcert in Vienna on Thursday, Dec. 22, 
1808. It WHS then announced as *'A Symphony, 
under the title, 'Recollections of (>»untry Life.' in 
F major (No. 6)." The concert consint^'d entirely 
of previously imheanl music by the master, one of 
the pieces being the Symphony in C minor, which 
the advertisement defines as *'No. 6." Tlic nnex- 
plained discrepimey U-tween the nmnbering of the 
two companion works in this announcement and in 
the printed scores, is n-otificMl by the inscription in 
the author's hand, on the first page of the Pastorale, 
in which. l)oth in Italian and in (icrman, he des- 
cribes this as his "6th Symphony." The present 
work was published in May, 18n0, the Symphony 
in C minor having been printe<I in .\pril. Tlie first 
performance in Lr)ndon of the Sinfonia Pastorale 
was at a concert of Griesbach's, the hautboylst. It 
was first played at a Philharmonic concert, June 6, 
1820, and it has been repeated every year. 

The programme of the concert at w^iicli this work 
was first pla^etrdiffers from the acl^ertisement in 
its definition of the piece, and from the printed 
score, in its description of some of the movements. 
The first is important, as illustrating particularly 
the purpose of the composition, and as bearing 
strongly upon the general subject of descriptive or 
imitative music — "Pastoral Symphony (No. 6), more 
an expression of feeling than a painting." This is 
the avowal of an intention to record the author's im- 
pressions in the several situations to which the work 
18 referred, and the denial of any design to produce 
a picture, in tones, of the situaiions themselves, or 
the objects that filled them. Every work of art ia 
a statement, more or less indefinite, of the impres- 
sions or emotions of the artists during its composi- 
tion, or at the moment of its conception. It is this 
fact which distinguishes a picture from a reflection 
in a mirror, a drama from a short-hand report. In 
the present instance, the artist has broken through 
the reserve with which musicians mostly veil the 
source of their impressions, and has declared what 
scenes and circumstances prompted the currci't of 
his thoughts; but while showing how he thought 
and felt, as distinguished from the thoughts and 
feelings of other men under the inflnonce of the open 
country, the fresh air, and the sounds and sights of 
nature, he disclaims all pretence of representing to 
the oral sense what can alone be obvious to the 
visual. 

The technical specialty of the Pastoral Sj'mphony 
is the extreme simplicity of the means employed 
throughout, save only in that portion which depicts 
the terror, the amazement excited by a tempest. 
There is no hint of scholarship, either in contrapun- 
tal contrivance or in harmonic research ; and yet 
there is the most wonderful token of the master's 
deep and clear insight into the capabilities of those 
resources which he deemed exclusively appropriate 
to his subject, in the marvellous effects he has 
drawn from them. In all but the one exceptional 
movement, passing notes upon continuous chords 
arc almost the only discords employed, save those 
natural harmonies peculiar to the fifth of the key, 
which are found out by untutored musicians, who 
sing or play together a fifth, a third, and a seventh, 
and make each proceed by its just progression, and 
are unable to account for* the combination save by 
their own instinctive impulse. Not only do these 
combinations of harmonies — known as the notes of 
the limited and broken scale of the horn — prevail 
to the exclusion of other dissonances ; the philo- 
sophical truths of harmonic relationship are probed 
in the free progression from fifth to fifth at those 
parts of the scale at which nature, defying tlie in- 
discriminate laws of the schools, warrants this ex- 
ceptional progression by the good effect she gives 
to it, and the simple and peculiarly natural charac- 
ter of the music is largely due to the daring but 
successful application cf the phenomena. The 
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nbiindnnt nnployment of the tonic nnd dominnnt, 
Ih • more frequent use of harmonic roots for biwe 
notoa tlian of inverted cliords. nnd tlic numerous In- 
ptnnccs of roeour«e to a jiednl (or continued bn.ss 
note throuf!:h variouR liarmonieH), are all chnractcr- 
istic of the natural aimplieity by wliich this work is 
distinguished. Further must be nottdthe frequent- 
ly very long continuance of one harmony, and the 
sometimes manifold repetition of one melodic figure, 
perhaps of a single bar's extent. On the other 
nand, there are sonic changes of key which oxcced 
the cttnvcntional limiU of closest relationship— for 
instance, that from F to D in the first strain of the 
ScfuTzo; but this, nnd others more or less like it, 
are based u)>on the natural principle which binds 
in close affinity two chords, and consequently two 
keys, of which the third of the former (as A in the 
chord of F) is either the fifth or the root of the lat- 
t4*r {na A in the chord of A or in the chord of 1>). 
Nuchas one roust reverence the constant evidence 
'this work presents of the j)erception of the funda- 
mental principles of musieal sound, and the applica- 
tion of these ])rinciplefl to musical art, one must still 
more admire the wonderful self-reliance that em- 
boldened the master to discard nil elaboration, all 
contrivance, all tlic means by which he, like other 
musicians, usually colored and enforced Iris idea.s, 
and restrict himself in this setting forth of the im- 
pressions of nature to the use of the simplest natu- 
ral means, and these in their sinijdest and roost nat- 
ural forms. AVho else than Beethoven could have 
dared to conduct movement after movement of a 
singularly extensive composition, in the belief that 
every thought it comprises was so truthful to its 
purjwse OS to be wholly self-supporting — wholly in- 
de)>eudent of the accessories by which, ordinarily if 
not universally, musical expression is defined and 
enhanced ? The real gauge of how much is in this 
marvellous work, the calculation of how little is in 
it ; and the great marvel is that so much is made of 
so little. Q. A. Macfarukn.* 

* From the Analytical and Historical Programme of 
the rhiUioruiouic Society. 
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Musical Con8ervatorie& 

[From the FhUmdelpbla Age, May 2.] 

A strange belief possesses many American minds, 
namely : that every (lerroan is a Beethoven, every 
Italian a singer, every Frenchman a critic, every 
Englishman an organist, and that birth alone in 
Germany, Italy, France or England is sufficient to 
command the presence of musical talent or genius in 
some department or other. This is so far from be- 
ing true that the traveller may roeet thousands upon 
thousands of those nationalities who are utterly ig- 
norant of the art, in any and every particular ; but 
wherever; in town, province or kingdom, there is a 
larger appreciation of music or a more diffused in- 
telligence and talent for it, it will be found that the 
long existence of schools, academies or conservato- 
rios has produced this result, and we may accept 
the fact, with some modification, be it granted, that 
the musician is made, not born. No portion of 
Germany has shown better musical talent than Bo- 
hemia. This talent has been developed for nearly 
two centuries, by the peculiar tendency of the na- 
tional education. Instruction in music and singing 
had been made, as early as the seventeenth century, 
a fundamental portion of popular education, even m 
humble village schools ; so much so, that in com- 
mon parlance schoolmasters were £:enerally termed 
"cantors." Tliere was not a school, therefore, 
throughout the country that could not aflord abun- 
dant material for choristers, whether for the 
churches, the conventual establishments with which 
the land abounded, or the many private choirs of 
the aristocratic families. No establishment among 
the wealthy Bohemian nobles, who were themselves 
musicians of no very ordinary stamp, was consider- 
ed complete, unless it could afford the best of music 
for the delectation of the guests. Musical acquire- 
ments were considered in tlic choice and remunera- 
tion of doMcstics ; and a visitor in a Bohemian family 
might see the man-cook appear as violinist, the 
jaegers as horn-players, the footmen as executAnts 
on the flute, white the steward would take his place 
as capellmeister, and the master of the house would 
play "second," perhaps to his own valet. To the 
spread of musical taste by means of its schools, 
Prague may ascribe its early appreciation and first 
performance of Mozart's immortal "Don Giovanni !" 
in Italy as early as the fourteenth century the con- 
vents and churches felt the want of singers, and 
many devices were resorted to that a supply might 
be obtained. A government edict required any 



peasant having four sons to contribute one to the 
use of the Church, for soprano singers were much 
needed, and women were forbidden to participate in 
the public services. 

In the sixteenth century Giovanni di Tapia, n 
Spani.«h priest living in Naples, feeling so sensibly 
the want of a public school of music, took the he- 
roic reKolution to go from province to province, 
from houso to house, to beg for funds for this pur- 
pose. Although of^-cn spurned and buffeted, his 
noble heart did not fail him in accomplishing his 
original design ; his small collections grodually in- 
creasing were well husbanded, and, after nine years' 
absence, he returned to Naples with sufl[iciont capi- 
tal to launch his favorite enterprise into existence, 
and thus we find the first Conservator! o, Stinrta 
Marin di Ijortfo, established at Na])les in 1537. Oth- 
er Conservatories rapidly followed, and Italy became 
the "Land of Song " To this day the Italian school 
of vocal music stands without a rival, and all the 
great singers have been Italians by birth or have 
moulded and formed their voices according to Italian 
methods and models. All this result came from 
schools, for, as we have seen, there was a time when 
Italy herself was without singers. 

In France, the Ecolc <fe Chant et de Declamation 
was established by Lulli in 1672, but even previous- 
ly to that date children were taught to sing in what 
we would at the present day call parish schools, for 
from these the first chorus was collected for the 
Aeadanie Hot/ale de Musupu! in 1671, and among 
them, at a Inter date, Legros and Rousseau first 
smelt the smoke of the foot-lights, and the first fruit 
of the School of Declamation was Talma, who has 
been followed by such a noble line of posterity that 
the French stage, no other nation ciaring to ap- 
proach them, is the only one which offers a perfect 
dramatic performance. This excellence attaches it- 
self even to the vocal artists of the French school, 
who, however, do not rank with the Italians in 
purity and solidity of vocal talent. From the above 
institutions, passing through more or less changes 
nnd vicissitudes, grew the ])rescnt Conservatoire de 
Musique, which has maintained a high reputation 
the world over, and has largely contributed to 
spreading among the French people a refined and 
elegant tnste in music. 

It would be diflficult to estimate the advantages 
conferred upon England by the instruction in music 
imparted to the choir boys in the many cathedrals 
scattered over the land. It is not necessary just 
now to analyze the character of the music sung, nor 
its manner of performance ; but without these small 
nurseries of young talent certainly Rev. Mr. Ilaweis 
would have had no difficulty in answering the ques- 
tion as to music in England, and could have ex- 
pressed himself without fear of contradiction that 
"the English are not a musical people, and the Eng- 
lish arc not an artistic people." But the English 
people were not satisfied with the limited influence 
of this instruction, and in 1820 the distinguished 
amateur composer, the Earl of Westmorland, by his 
influence, established the Royal Academy of Music, 
which is yet in existence, and offers at its frequent 
concerts one of the great musical treats of the great 
metropolis. It is an interesting sight at the sum- 
mer commencement to see a lady of such eminent 
position as Mrs. Gladstone, the wife of England's 
great Premier, side by side with the celebrated and 
venerable composer. Sir Sterndale Bennett — ^hini- 
self a graduate of the institution — presenting the 
rich prizes to the successlul candidates. The or- 
chestra on such occasions is composed of the pupils 
and led by the talented John Ilullah, another grad- 
uate of former years. English composers of the 
present day give proof of growing snperiority of 
style, and English organists arc among the best in 
the world, whde English choruses are pre-eminent- 
ly superior to any others in force, precision, steadi- 
ness and expression. This excellence does not date 
far back, and we may fairly ascribe it to the in- 
creased number and improved character of the mu- 
sic schools. 

If we turn to authentic histories of music, we 
find that great artists, especially great composers, 
descend in an unbroken line from master to pupil. 
They were all, or nearly all, taught in recognized 
schools. The peculiarity about music is that it 
needs early, constant and thorough cultivation. No 
one, however gifted, can do much in this art alone. 
Music is imitative and cumulative, and nothing can 
be more absurd than the notion that originality in 
any lofty sense of production can be associated with 
ignorance. 

To use the words of another, it ia true that 
schools and academies will not create genius. But 
it is equally true — ^and here is the core of the whole 



argument — ^that genius will not grow any more 
than cucumbers in a soil that has not been prepared 
to receive them ; and as sun, soil and temperature 
must favor the needs of fruits and flowers, so must 
culture and opportunity favor the production of a 
school of great artists or composers. 
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Smnnier Concerts in New "^ork. 

New York, Aug. 16. — ^Despite the unpleasant 
state of the weather, several hundred people were 
assembled at the Central Park Garden last Thurs- 
day evening, when an unusually attractive pro- 
gramme was presented comprising the following 
numbers : 

Introduction to the Opera, The seven lUvcnii, New. 

Rheinberprer. 
Andante Cantabfle, from the Trio, op. OT.Beethoven; 
A dnpterl for Orchestra as the Introduction to 
the lieethoven Cantata by Liszt). 

Intermezzo Ouerrloso, Now BUIow. 

Overture, Manfred Schumann. 

Rymphony No. 3, op. 66 MondelMtohn. 

Introduction, Chorus and March, drd Act, Lohen- 

crin Wajrner. 

Waltz, "Rphacrcn Klaenpe" Stmuss. 

March of Victory.** **Vom Fels zum Meer." Liszt. 

The lovely Scotch Symphony is heard none too 
often in Now York, and no music could have been 
more welcome to the majority of the listeners. It 
is safe also to assume that a better performance was 
never heard in this city. The complete silence and 
devout attention to the music which prevailed in 
the house doubtless were not without their effect 
upon the players. People who left their homes and 
came shivering through darkness and rain (over 
coats were in demand on that evening) made good 
listeners you may believe ! and then such music as 
Mendelssohn wrote cannot fail to receive the best 
interpretation which the players can give. The 
evenness and delicacy of the strings in the intro- 
duction could not be surpassed, and the rich warm 
coloring which pervades the Allegro was so well 
brought to view that it seemed like a picture of the 
south. 

The Scherzo, however, Is thoroughly Scotch, and 
light tripping measures were so gracefully rendered 
that the danger of an encore seemed imminent. Mr, 
Thomas has, however, by a long course of training 
succeeded in breaking his audience of the vicious 
habit of spoiling a performance by a demand for 
the repetition of favorite parts, and, although the 
nuisance occasionally breaks out anew, it is prompt- 
ly suppressed on its appearance. 

The Andante from the B-flat trio, arranged for 
the orchestra, is played frequently at the garden 
concerts. It is so well arranged that we can forgive 
Liszt for having laid hands upon it, although it is a 
work of such surpassing beauty that to change it 
in the least seems like sacrilege. The harp, which 
in this arrangement is substituted for the piano, is 
of course overpowered by the strings, while in the 
original the piano is placed so boldly in the fore- 
ground as to make the term "trio" seem like a mis- 
nomer. 

So little chamber music is heard in New York 
that the beautiful theme of this Adogio might re- 
main unknown to many of those who frequent the^ 
garden were it not for this arrangement, and the 
effect, especially if the listener is placed on the side 
opposite the first violin and the harp, is very good. 

To-night I notice that an arrangement of Men- 
delssohn's Spring Song (by A. II. Pease) is to be 
played. It will doubtless be well-adapted, but 
hardly an effective piece for the Orchestra. 

Among the novelties recently played are the fol- 
lowing pieces : 

Overture, "Naraensfeler, Op. 115 Dcetlioven. 

Trois Daiises Allemandcs, Oi>. 'lA llargiel. 

Overture : "Rousl.ine e<l I^idmila** OVlnka. 

Hunj^arian Coronation March Liszt. 

Ad»};io, Op. 17 BurgmUllcr. 

AValtz, '*l>!e Virtnoscu' ' Ed. MoUeuhauor. 

At the classical Thursday evening concerts the 
following pieces have been played. 
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Tliursday Evening, July 10. 

Overture, "Rouslane ct Ludmlla, New Grlnka. 

Trols Danses Allemamles, Op. 24. .... - ... • • •?"Kiy»- 
Andante Cantabile, from the Trio Op. 97. Beethoven. 

l>er Ritt der Walkueren ••:••„•* o ^K"®*"' 

Symphony, [first timej Job. S. Svi-nscn. 

Molto iUlegro.-Audante.-AlleBretto Scbcrzaudo. 

Finale. m^—^ 

Overture, Marriage of Figaro • • • • Mozari . 

Ballet Huguenot? Meyerbeer. 

Waltz, Wine, Women and Sonar Strniuss. 

Hungarian Coronation March, New lAszi. 

Thunday Evening, JtUy 17. 

Cavalry March »^*;V!lV®!^ 

Overture, Leonore, No, a ®^V*i ,«ll" 

Komarinskaja •••••• Olinka. 

Selection, 3d Act, Meletersinger v. Numberg. 

n acncr. 

Symphony, No. 6, Im Walde, Op. 163 Rail. 

Rhapnodie Hongrolse, No, 2 • • • *-'««• 

Ente Aete, Colombe ., v.v ; V ' ot^^J?, «' 

Waltz, Geschlohten aus dem Wiener Wald..Strau««. 
PolonaiM, Stmenaee Meyerbeer. 

Ihursday Evening, July 24. 

March,No.S. New :\\V"^'^^- ^^®^' 

Overture to Shakeapeare's Richard UI. New. 

Yolluuann. 

Interlude and Invocation of the Alpen-fay. 

Manfred Schumann. 

Introduction and Finale, Tristan and Isolde. Wagner. 

Overture, A strong Castle is our Lord, Op. 127. .Raff, 

Theme and VariatTona, Op. 18 Beethoven. 

Siring Orchestra. 
Symphonic Poem, Die Ideale, [nach Schiller]. . .Liszt. 

Caprlcclo BrlUante, Jota Aragonesa .Glinka. 

CridleSong Buergel. 

Waltz, "Flugschrif ten" .Strauss. 

Saltarello.... Gounod. 

Thursday Evening, July ZUL 

Iluldlgungs Marsch Wagner. 

Dacchanafe, TannhJluser ' 

Selections 3d Act, Mcistersinger v. Numberg, " 

Symphony No. 5. C minor, Op. 67 Bcetho vcn. 

Rhapsodie Hongrolse. No. 2 Liszt. 

Paraphrase, Ave Maria Schubert- 
Waltz Autumn Roses Strauaa. 

Overture, Freyschuetz Weber. 

Thursday EvcnUig, Aug. 1th. 

Allegro Moderate, Andante. Entracts to Rosa- 

munde Schubert. 

Cosatchogue, Fantasie sur une dause Casagne.,>:' 

Dargonysky. 
Overture, Consecration of the House, Op. 124. 

Beethoven. 

Symphony in C, [so called Jupiter) Mozart. 

Allegro vivace. Andante canta bile. Menuetto. 

Finale. 

Selections, Ist Act Lohengrin Wagner. 

Waltz, "On the beautiful blue Danube" Strnuvs. 

Marche Hongrolse, Rakoc^ Berlioz. 

The evening of Sept. 23d is set apart for a grand 
Wagner night, and we may look for some fine se- 
lections from the works of that famous composer. 

A. A. C 

gluiglfs lournal of 8lustt. 

BOSTON, AUG. 23, 1873. 

Musical Education. 
I. 

If there ia any business in danger of being over- 
done, it is that of music teaching. The air is thick 
with vast cloud schemes of musical "Conservato- 
ries," "Colleges," and even "Universities" until the 
language sliall afford a bigger name. The plain old 
name of School, or more select Academy, no longer 
serves to conjure by. This modern art of arts, the 
art of Advertising, dwarfs these into insignificance. 
For now "the world's people" have found out that 
Music, one way or another, is already, and is more 
and more becoming, one of the important interests 
of the American life and culture ; and so the ruling 
spirit of material acquisition, the money-making 
spirit, ever on the w^atch to turn into a marketable 
commodity whatever interests one's fellow men, 
even if it be Religion, or Philosophy, or Art, — this 
enterprising busy-body, tyrant of us all, which 
everywhere claims right of way, and pushes every 
gentler instinct to the wall, is quick to see visions 



of fat dividends and powerful monopolies in music- 
making and in music-teaching. Onl}' get the stjirt 
of A. and B., and all the rest, and orj^aiiize the thing 
upon a formidable scale ; give it largo advertiao- 
ment, plenty of swelling phrase and title, and pub- 
lish it to all the winds through all the cornets 
(trumpets are of sturdier metal) of a great Gil- 
more "Jubilee," followed by^ "National" Convon- 
tions, musical "Congresses" and what-nots, with 
borrowed sanctity of clergymen and psalm book- 
makers, and we'll build up a "business," dear friends, 
that shall astonish the world, — set music-tenching 
mills a-going and the money flyin<; to an extent and 
with a liveliness hardly surpossod by all the cotton 
mills or any other branch of trade and manufacture ! 

Well, this is rather playing with the subject, to. 
be sure, after the manner of a free fantasia or capric- 
cio, than seriously "treating" it. The case may not 
be literally quite so bad. And yet there is consid- 
erable truth in just this way of looking at it ; at 
least, the spectacle of such an enormous amount and 
variety of organizing and advertising enterprinc in 
the providing of great Schools and Colleges of Mu- 
sic, and the drawing of pupils by the thousand into 
them, as well as the wholesale multiplication of 
musical "Professors," "Doctors," <tc., naturally af- 
fects the imagination of a simple looker on with the 
idea of something so imposing and overshadowing, 
.that there seems to be no escape from it ; it begins 
to look as if the whole American people had 
musical college and professor "on the brain !" In- 
deed enterprise does duty for all other talents, knowl- 
edges and virtues in our "fast" American idea of 
life; we do not know but it is getting to be the 
modern phase of life in almost every country, of the 
old world as well as the new. We may or we may 
not be a musical people, but we certainly have en- 
terprise ; and to him who hath that, the want of 
other qualifications is too apt to be forgiven. Seek 
first — enterprise and advertisement — and all these 
things shall be added ! 

A year or two ago there hung in a shop window 
upon Washington or Tremont Street, much gazed at 
by the passing crowd, a picture of an imposing ar- 
chitectural ' structure, labelled "Grand National 
American University of Music," or something of 
that sort. An accompanying prospectus set forth 
that even such a building would be builded (doubt- 
less "better than he knew*'), under the auspices of 
So-and-So, and that in it Music in all its branches 
would be taught as it never had been taught before 
by the greatest musical professors of the whole 
world ; and that not only would pupils throng to 
it from all portions of the Union, but the tide of 
emigration was to be reversed, and Europeans to 
come over here to avail themselves of such superior 
advantages in musical education ! That architec- 
tural design, or "elevation," with the still more 
elevated name beneath it, and that eloquent pro- 
spectus, were, apparently, the sole and entire capi- 
tal, foundation and existing fact of the ambitious en- 
terprise. But given such an edifice, and what more 
can be wanting ? It is only to rai.«*e the funds for it 
and build it, and then send for all the first profes- 
sors, and fill it with the completest outfit of music 
and of instruments in the whole world, and organize 
the most complete and perfect course of study, and 
throw open wide the gat^js to the in-rushing floods 
of pupils, and the thing i.s done, — is it not clear? 
So the bold enterpriser seemed to rea.oon. Aiid the 
only wonder is, that he did not up to a eerUiin point 
succeed ; for confidence of this sort now-a-days is 
so contagious, and people do so love to be the fools 
of "enterprise" 1 

Now that grand project was affair type, if an ex- 
treme one, — rather let us say a pointed caricature, 
though meant in earnest, — of the speculating business 



spirit which runs so many of the music mills, — C<)n- 
sirvntorics, Schools, rolleges, — in all the cities of 
the land. 

— Among all these grand schemes with grand 
names, that of a fjrand Xationnl Conservatory will 
soon, we cannot doubt, bo comin!; up. It is just 
what we should expect from the ambitious temper of 
the times. Some will push it in the same souse and 
from the same motive with which so many specula- 
tive enterprises seek to prey upon the body politic ; 
while others, innocently, and socking only for a 
school of competent authority and means and char- 
acter, corre8j>onding to the great C'onservatories of 
Europe, naturally think that here, as there, it ought 
to be a Government establishment. 

We df) need a School, or schools, of Music of a 
much higher character than an}' existing in Ameri- 
ca at present ; and what we want first of all is, a 
school of adequate authority, one that command>i re- 
spect, one that cannot be confounded with the thou- 
sand and one crude and far from single-minded en- 
terprises which, under the various names tliat we 
have mentioned, seem to be chiefly anxious to draw 
in the greatest possible number of pupils, — in other 
words create the widest market in this new field of 
gain. AVhere is such authority, such pledge of 
character, disinterested motive, competency, and 
high standard to be found ? Ileserving fuller 
answer for the present, we say: not in any "Nation- 
al" foundation ; not in a musical education ring at 
Washington, or under the control of any State or 
any City. It does not suit the genius of our institu- 
tions, however well it may work in a monarchy. 
All that the President of Harvard University has 
said in his late admirable report, of the absurdity of 
the idea of a "National University" under a repub- 
lican government like ours, will apply with equal 
force to the idea of a National Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. Before pursuing the subject further, we beg 
the attention of our readers to the concluding por- 
tion of President Eliot's remarks. We think that 
no one who has read and weighed th em well will 
look to the Government, National, or State, or Mu- 
nicipal, for our true School of Music. 

I turn next to my tliird topic, the true policy of our 
government as regai ds university instniction. In almo«t 
all tl^e writings about a nationa's university, and of 
course in the two Senate bills now under discussion, 
there will be found the implication, if not the express as- 
sertion, that it is somehow the duty of our government 
to maintain a magnificent university. This assumption 
is the foundation upon which rest the ambitious pro- 
jects before us, and many similar schemes. Let me try 
to demonstrate that the foundation is itself unsound. 

• 

Tlie general notion that a beneficent government 
should provide and control an elaborate organization 
for teaching, Just as it maintains an army, a navy or a 
I>08t-oflAce, is of European origin, being a legitimate cor- 
ollary to the theory of government by Divine right. It 
is said that the State is a person having a conscience and 
a moral resjKinslbiiity ; that the government is the vis>~ 
ble representative of a people's civilization, and the guar- 
dian of its honor and its morals, and should be the em- 
bodiment of all that is high and good in the people's 
character and aspirations. This moral person, this cor- 
porate representative of a Christian nation, has high du- 
ties and functions conuuensurate with its great powers, 
and none more imperative than that of diffusing knowl- 
edge and advancing science. 

I desire to state this argument for the conduct of high 
educational iustitutious l<y government, as a matter of 
abstract duty, with all the force which belongs to it; for 
under an endless variety' of thin disguises, and with all 
sorts of amplifications and dilutions, it is a staple com- 
modity with writers upon the relation of government to 
education. The conception of government upon which 
this argmneut is based is obsolescent everywhere. In a 
free communily the government does not hold this pa- 
rental, or patriarchal— I should better say Godlike— posi- 
tion. Our govcmmeat is a group of servants appointed 
to do certain difficult aud important work. It is npt the 
guardian of the nation's morals ; it does not necessarily 
represent the best virtue of the republic, and is not re- 
sponsible for the national character, being itself one of 
the products of that character. The doctrine of State 
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pcrRonMity nml oonRcionro, nnd thr wliolo nrjiTirnout to 
the ilipnity ami moral elevation of a Cliristlnii nation's 
Kovcmiiu'iit as the bonis of KO\eniim*nt duties, are nntn- 
ral enon«rli iiiuler (Irrioe of f !o<l poxernnientP, Init they 
fiinl no prroiitiil of pra<-tioal applieation to inoilern repub- 
lican ooiif-MlrrnUor.s ; tliey b:>vo no bearing on povern- 
mcnts rojisiileied as purely lnnn:iu ajreneies with defined 
powjMB and limited respfuisibilirie^. Moreover, for most 
Americans these arp:uinentM prove a jrieat deal too much; 
for if they have the h»ast tendency to pi-rsiiade us that pov- 
ornnient should <lireet any part of secular eilueation, with 
how much greater force <lo they apply to the conduct by 
Kovernmcnt of the religious education of tho people! 
Tticse propoHitions arc indeed the main arpuments for an 
e«tabli8hed church. Ilelipion is tho supreme human In- 
tel est, government is the supreme human organization ; 
therefore poveniment ought to take care for religion, 
an»l a C'hrif.tian povcrnmcnt shoubl maintain distinctive- 
ly Christian i*eli pious instltulions. 'fids is not theory 
alone ; it is the practice of all Chilstendom, except in 
America and Switzerland. Now we do not admit it to be 
our duty to establish a national ehm-ch. We believe not 
only that our people arc more religious than nations which 
have (.'Stablished churches, but also that they are far more 
religions imder their own voluntary nystem than they 
would I c under any government establishment of relig- 
ion. We do not mlmit for a moment that establislnnent 
jr no establishment is nynonymous with national piety or 
impiety. Xow, if a beneficent Christian government may 
rightly lenve tho people to piovlde themselves with re- 
ligious institution)*, surely it may leave them to provide 
suitable universities for tho c<lucation of their youth. 
And here again the question of national university or no 
national university is by no means sj nonymous with tlic 
question— Shall the countrj* have good university educa- 
tion or not ? The only que»tion is, shall we have a nni- 
ACiKity supported and controlled by government, or shall 
wo continue to rely ujton univcrbitics supported and con- 
trolled by other agencies ? 

There Is then no foundation whatever for the assump- 
tion that it is the duty of our government to establish a 
national univci-sity. I venture to state one broad reason 
why ('Ur government should not establish and maii.tain 
A university. If the i>eople of the United Stages have 
any special destiny, any ])eculiar function in the world, 
it is to try to work out under extraordinarily favorable 
circumstances the problem of free institutions for a het- 
erogeneous, rich, multitudinous population spread over 
a vast territory. We indeeVl want to breed scholars, ar- 
tists, poets, historians, novelists, engineers, physicians, 
jurists, theologians and orators ; but, first of all, wo 
want to breed a race of independent, self-reliant freemen, 
capable of helping, guiding and governing themselves. 
Now tho habit of being holiwd by tho government, even 
if it be to things good in themselves— to churches, uni- 
versities and railroads— is a most insidious and irresisti- 
ble enemy of republicanism ; forth© very essence of re- 
publcanism is self-reliance. With the continental na- 
tions of Kurope it is an axiom that the government is to 
do everj'thing, and is responsible for everything. The 
French have no word for "public spirit,** for the reason 
that the sentiment is unknown to them. Th's abject de- 
pendence on the government is an accursed inheritance 
from the days of the divine right of kings. Americans, 
on tlic contrary, maintain precisely tho oppociite theory, 
namely, that government is to do nothing not expressly 
assigned it to do, that it is to perform no Amotion which 
any private aj^ency can peiform as well, and that it isnpt 
to do a public good even, unless that good be otherwise 
unattainable. It is hardly too much to say that this doc- 
trine is the foundation of our public liberty. So long as 
the people are really fioe they will maintain it in theory 
and in practice. During the war of tho rebellion we got 
accrustomed to seeing the government spend va^it sums of 
money and putf(»rth vast efforts, and wc a.<iked ouisdves 
why should not some of tlicse great resources and powers 
be applied to works of peace, to creation as well ns to de- 
struction ? 6o wc subsidized railroads and steamship 
companies, and agrlculUiral colleges, and now it is pro- 
posed io subsidize a university, llie fatal objection to 
this subsidizing process is that it saps the f( undations of 
public lilierty. The only ade<iuate secuiities cf public 
liberty are the national habits, traditions and character 
acquired and accumulated in the practice of liberty and 
self-control. Interrupt these traditions, break up these 
habits or cultivate the opposite ones, or poison that na- 
tional character, and imblic liberty will suddenly be found 
defenceless. We deceive ourstjlves dangerously when we 
think or sjieak as if education, whether primary or uni- 
versity, could guarantee republican institutions. Educa- 
tion can do no such thing. A I'epubllcan people should 
indeed be educated and intelligent ; but it by no means 
follows that an educated and intelligent people will be 
republican. Do I seem to conjure up imaginary evils to 
follow from this beneficent establishment of a superb 



national univ,.'rsity ? Wc trachcrs should bo tho last 
pe<»pleto forpe-t tho sound »i\\icc—obftti prindpiia. A 
drop of water will put out a spark which otherwise would 
have kindled a conflagration that rivers could not 
quench. 

lA't us cling fast to the prnulne American method,— the 
oU\ Massachusetts method— in the matter of public in- 
stnution. TIu- e.«»sontial features of that system .ire loc.il 
taxes for universal elementary education, voted by tho 
citizens them<*elves, locid elective boards to spend the 
money raised by taxation, and control the schools, and 
for the higher grades of instruction permanent endow- 
ments administered by incoriwrated bodies of tiiistccs. 
This is, the American voluntary system, in sharp contrast 
with tho military, despotic organization of public instruc- 
tion which prevails in Prussia and most other states of 
continental Europe. Both systems have peculiar advan- 
tages, the crowning advantage of tho American method 
being that it breeds freemen. Our ancestors well under- 
stood the principle that to make a people free and self- 
reliant, it is necessary to let them take care of them- 
selves, even if they do not take quite as good car© of 
themselves as some superior power might. 

Andnow.fln.ally. letusnsk what should make a uni- 
versity atlhe capital of the United States, established and 
suppoi ted by the general government, more national than 
any other American university. It might be larger and 
richer than any other, and it might not be : but certainly 
it could not have a monopoly of patriotism or of catho- 
licity, or of literary or scientific enthusiasm. There is an 
attractive comprehensiveness and a suggestion of public 
spirit and love of country in the term "national" ; but 
after all the adjective only narrows and be'.ittles the no- 
ble conception conta1ne<l in tho word "university.** Let- 
ters, science, art, philosophy, medicine, law and theology 
are larger and more enduring than nations. There Is 
something chlldii'h in this uneasy hankering for a big 
university in America, as there is also in that impatient 
longing for a distinctive American literature which we so 
often hear expressed. As American life prows more va- 
rious and richer in sentiment, passion, thought and ac- 
cumulated experience. American literature will become 
richer and more abounding, and in that better day let us 
hope that ihero will be found several uni\ ereitles in 
in America, though by no means one in each State, as 
free, liberal, rich, national and glorious as the warmest 
advocate of a single, crowning university at the national 
capital could imagine his desired institution to become. 



Death of Ferdinand David. 

The famous Leipzig Conservatory seems to be 
losing one by one its choicest ruling spirits. First, 
its founder, Mkndelrsoiix, was called away ; that 
was long ago, in 1847. In January, 1868, soon 
after his friends had celebrated his 75th ' birthday, 
and his 25th year JubUdum as Cantor of the Thonaas- 
Schule (the place so long held by Sebastian Bach), 
died MoRiTZ Hauptmann. Again, in March, 1870, 
we read of the departure of Mendelssohn's old friend, 
Professor Moscheles, at the age of 73. And now 
not only Leipzig, with its Gewandhaus Concerts, 
its Conservatory, and its choice musical circles, but 
all Germany, and the raitsical world everywhere, 
where pupils of his arc scattered, mourns the loss of 
Ferdixasd David, one of the great masters of the 
violin, the trusty friend of Mendelssohn, as well as 
of Ililler and so many of the first musicians of the 
age. lie had been suffering for a year or more 
past, and was suddenly taken ill and died on the 
19tli of July at Kloster a small village in Switzer- 
land, where he was staying for the benefit of his 
health 

David was a pupil of Spohr. lie was born in 
Hamburg, Jan. 19, 1810 ; so that he had passed the 
age of shtft-three. He ranked among the first of 
German violinists, not only as a performer and a 
teacher, but also as composer. His violin works 
arc among the finest and most tasteful that have 
been written in these later times. Moreover he has 
done a great service b3' his zeal and tact in editing 
and arranging, and so rendering available to our 
times, many of the violin Sonatas, Snitcs, Ac, of the 
c^ Italian, French and German masters, such as 
Corelli, Geminiani, Tartini, Porpora, Leclair, Biber, 
Bach, and many others, furnishing them with fit 
pianoforte accompaniments worked out from the 



ori£:innl figured bass, fiincc 1836 he has held the 
position of Conccrimeistcr (leading violinist) in the 
Gewandhaus concerts, and has always been regard- 
ed as the soul of the orchestra, ready at any time 
to step into the conductor's place when needed. 
His "Violin School" is commonly regarded as tho 
best one that exists. 

Ferdinand Hiller, in the Kotninche Zeiiunff, P*»y8 
the following affectionate, appreciative tribute to 
his old friend ; wc arc indebted for the translation 
to tho London Jfttsical World: 

It is doubtful whether it is happiness to attain old 
age. But it is assuredly something inexpressibly 
sad to see our best friends and companions, with 
whom we have lived and labored, with whom we 
have shared so many joys and so many woes, pass 
away to that bourne whence no one returns. It is 
only a few weeks since that we lost here poor Wolf- 
gang Miiller, and now we are startled by the report 
that Ferdinand David has died in Switzerland, and 
will be buried to-rnorrow in Leipsic. He was very 
111 at the beginning of last winter, but recovered 
and devoted himself once more with all fidelity to 
his profession. About six weeks ago he wrote, in 
his humorous way : I am going on tolerably, and 
have picked up pretty well. I shall never be quite 
well again, however, and have, therefore, made up 
my mind to take care of myself incessantly — a rath- 
er depressing business. But I c in worlc, eat, and 
sleep, the last especially, with more virtuosity than 
anything else ; my good humor and a certain light- 
ness of heart have not yet deserted me, so I snail 
be thankful if things turn out no worse. At the 
end of next month I return to Tarasp, to breathe air 
4,000 feet high, and drink chalybeate water; tho 
first is certainly the higher enipyment of the two.** 
And now he has ceased to breathe at all. 

If he had been obligetl to take such care of him- 
self — if he had been compelled to give up the exer- 
cise of his art, wo must account him fortunate in 
dying, since, without his art, for him there was no 
life. Pupils, Gewandhaus Concerts, and music- 
paper — how could he have lived without them ? It 
was only in the most incessant, in the most ener- 
getic exertion that, strange as it may sound, ho 
found — repose. 

There is, perhaps, no musician living who devo- 
ted talent, powers, and knowledge to the benefit of 
art with such irrepressible and ardent zeal as Da- 
vid. Summoned to Leipsic by Mendelssohn, he 
worked there for nearly forty years with the Vnost 
gratifying results. He sent forth innumerable and 
admirable pupils into the world, he filled the orches- 
tra with his tone and his enthusiasm, while he de- 
lighted and educated the public by the most thor- 
oughly excellent performances of masterpieces with- 
out end. Not only did he enrich violin literature 
by his own sterling, clever and effective composi- 
tions, but he was the first to render accessible, and 
to restore to publicity, numerous treasures of for- 
mer times. As a teacher he lived to teach, assisting 
hundreds by his correct judgment, by his rich ex- 
perience, and by his friendly advice. Hospitable, 
witty, good-humored at home, a moat afiectionate 
husband and father, clever, vivacious, and amusing 
wherever he wont, he never lost a minute. For 
everything important, too, discovered, written, or 
taught, beyond the sphere of his own art, he mani- 
fested a most lively interest. When he put down 
the violin, and laid his paper on one side, the best 
works he could find to read were good enough f jr 
him. His post in Leipsic is to be given to another, 
who, no doubt, will prove worthy of it ; but to sup- 
ply his place is hardly possible. 

Yet, especially for tho last few years, David had 
many opponents, and was subjected t'> the most un- 
merited att^icks, and that partly in the vcry town of 
which he was such an ornament. The old story of 
Aristidcs isas young as ever. Men are tired of 
hearing any one called "The Just" too long. 

To me he was a true friend for fifty years, since 
we first pla^'cd music together as boys. For how 
much that was kind and good have I not to thank 
him ! And how many are there in the same posi- 
tion as myself I Let such persons, when they pe- 
ruse these lines, allow their ow^n reminiscences of 
the Deceased to pass in review before their souls. 
Our {greatest and most elevating consolation for the 
painful loss of any eminent man we loved, is to 
realize his individuality, to render clcarto ourselves 
what he was, snd what he was to ns. It is gratify- 
ing, also, to be able to say that we, too, were some- 
thing to him. Ferdixand Hiller. 

Cologne, ^UtJulif, 1873, 
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Paris. Has serious M. Gounod been making an 
opera houffe of so solemn a subject as Joan of Arc ? 
It would seem so by the fact that he entrusts the 
first production of his new opera of that name to 
the musical Silenus, Offenbach, at his peculiar thea- 
tre de la Gaite. A correspondent writes : 

M. Gounod's new opera, Jeanne <f Arc^ is already 
in active preparation at the Gait^, for which theatre 
it has been secured by the manxigcr, M. Oflfcnbach. 
Most of the score has already been delivered. The 
few privileged persons who have had a look into it 
declare it worthy of the composer of Fa^ut and Ro- 
meo et JtUieiU. The "Funeral March,** the "Prayer** 
in the third act, the "Chorus of Knights,'* the "Cho- 
rus of Peasants fleeing from the Invader," and 
the "Chorus of Soldiers and Life-Guards," are said 
to be particularly eood. The scenery has been en- 
trusted to the well-known Parisian scene-painters, 
M.\f. Cambon, Cheret, and Fromont. Ihe last- 
named artist will paint the scenery of thie first three 
acts; the Hut of Jeanne d' Arc, the Palace of Chi- 
non, and the Rampart m of Orleans. M. Cambon is 
charged to prepare the scenery of the fourth act. It 
is worthy of remark, as a strange coincidence, that, 
while this gentleman has to paint the portal of the 
Cathedral of Rheims for M. Gounod's t/rann« tT Arc, 
he has to paint the interior of the sacred edifice for 
the Jeanne <f Arc of M. Mermet, which is to be pro- 
duced at the Grand Opera simultaneously with M. 
Gounod's at the Gait^. To M. Cheret, lastly, are 
assigned the two scenes of the fifth act, the Prison 
and the Old Market-Place, Rouen. The Coronation 
Procession in the fourth act, and the scene of the 
Stake in the last, will, according to M. Offenbach's 
suggestions, be equal to anything ever witnessed on 
the stage. With respect to the costumes, also the 
new manager has set to work very zealously. They 
are taken from contemporaneous authorities in the 
National Library. The same is true of the cos- 
tumes at the other house, and a regular pitched bat- 
tle is going on between the two Jeannes, between 
Gounod and Mermet, Offenbach and Halanzier, the 
Gait4 and the Grand Opera. 

ViENNE. — ^The complete title of the great work of 

Wagner runs as under in the copy deposited in the 

Vienna Exhibition : 

"Drr Ring der Nibclvnokn, ein Buhnentpiel fur 
drei Tage und einen Vorabend tm Verlrauen auf den 
deuUehen Oeist entwor/en und xum Rnhme aeines 
erhabenen WohlihcUers, de$ Konxga Ludwig II. von 
Baiem, vollendet, von Richard Warner.** Which be- 
ing interpreted is, "The Nibelungen-Ring ; or scene- 
play for three days and a preliminary evening, un- 
dertaken in reliance upon the German mind, and 
completed in honor of his noble patron. King Lnd- 
•wig II. of Bavaria, by Richard Wagner." 

The chief of the elaque in the Vienna theatre An 
der Wien, Herr Panovetz, died some time since, 
leaving a considerable fortune, gained in the exer- 
cise of his profession. The members of the theatre, 
from highest to lowest, were in the habit of employ- 
ing him, and even used to take him on their pro- 
vincial tours. Until recently, Panovetz led the 
claque at the Carl Theatre as well as at the theatre 
An der Wien, but the new manager of the Carl de- 
cided that his services should be dispensed with at 
the former, as he .would not give up his post at the 
latter. His success in obtaining applause for his 
clients was so great that he was paid very hand- 
somely, especially at first performances, when the 
actresses and their admirers loaded him with pres- 
ents. He had as many as forty young men under 
him when thought necessary that tlie applause 
should be unusually vigorous ; but he generally 
employed a smaller number, preferring "quality to 
quanlUyr (!) 

Lkifzig. The operas performed at the Stadt- 
theaier in the month of June were : the Entfulirung, 
by Mozart; "Grand Duchess of Gerolstein/* Offen- 
bach ; Iphigenie auf Tanria, Glnck ; La Belle Helene 
(twice), Offenbach ; Fautl, Gounod ; "Life in"Paris,'' 
Offenbach ; Der FregachuU, Weber ; "The Jewess,'* 
Hal6vy; "Blue-beard," Offenbach; "Marriage of 
Figaro,'* Mozart ; "Tell." Rossini ; "Undine,** Lort- 
zing; "Barber of Seville," Rossini; Don Juan, Moz- 
art; II Trovatore, Verdi. Offenbach tandwiched 
between Gluck and Mozart I Shades of Mendels- 
sohn and Hauptmann, Moscheles and David 1 No 



wonder the Signale is scandalized bj' this "strong 
shading of the Offenlmch Canean-ixmua /" "It was 
occasioned by a star engagement, that namely of 
the well-known Offenbarvhnnte, Frl. Una Mayr; 
but, in the opinion of all decent people, it was out 
of place upon a stage like ours, which claims to be 
called a temple of Art ; and it had better bo cast 
out on the same heap with a good deal more French 
trumpery which has been fortunately conquered." 

LoN'Dov. — Tlie Opera Season is over : it leaves 
music where it was. Not a single new work has 
been brought forward ; the only one promised, "II 
Talismano," hns been let drop, and the season will 
be remembered, if at all, in connectiou with the 
several prime donne who have charmed fashionable 
London with delightful impersonations of well- 
known rofen. In this respect it has been as brilliant 
as in other respects it hns been un interesting. 
Small blame, perhaps, to the managers. Fashiona- 
ble London is not 3*et so far advanced in musical 
culture as to take much interest in music apart 
from singers; the merely sensuous lingers at the 
opera, though the intellectual is now in steady de- 
mand in the concert room proper. So it will be, 
doubtless, for some \'ear8 yet, though the leaven of 
a better taste is working ; unless, indeed, the Wag- 
ner movement becomes, as it very likely may next 
ycAT, a fever in h'gh quarters, as it is, even now, in 
certain intellectual circles. In that case we may 
look for some improvement in the standard of mu- 
sical earnestness, as an indirect result, whatever 
may become of the Wagner movement, pure and 
simple. — Mut. Standard, 

Tub Parefa-Rosa Compaxt. — ^The Athenttum re- 

Eorts that Mr. Carl and Mme. Parepa-Rosa, who 
ave had much experience in operatic tours through 
the United States, will begin next month a prolong- 
ed visit to the English provinces, with operas in 
English, taking in turn, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Bradford, Sheffield. Birmingham, Nottingham, Bris- 
tol, Brighton, Dublin, etc. This travelling troupe 
will comprise seventy persons — ^bai«d, chorus, and 

{)rincipal9. Mr. Rosa, who is an accomplished vio- 
inist, will be the musical director and conductor. 
The chief singers will be Mme. Vaneri, Miss Rose 
Hersee and Miss Blanche Cole, soprani ; Miss Lucy 
Franklein, Miss San Martino, Miss Lewis and Mrs. 
Aynsley Cook, contraiti ; Messrs. W. Castle, F. 
Chanerson, and De Solla. tenori ; and Messrs. A. 
Cook, A. Howell, A. Stevens and S. Campbell and 
Signor Mottino, baritones and basses. The reper- 
toire will include Mozart's "Don Giovanni," and 
"Marriage of Figaro" ; Weber*8 "Der Freischutz" ; 
M. Gounod's "Faust**; Herr Flotow's "Martha"; 
Donizetti*8 "Lucrezia Bor^^ia** ; Auber's "Crown 
Diamonds" ; Balfe's "Rose of Castile," "SaUnella," 
and "Bohemian Girl" ; Verdi's "Trovatore" ; Sir W. 
Sterndale Bennett's "May Queen" ; an American 
opera, "The Doctor of Alcantara," etc. It is not 
impossible that this company may prove the nucleus 
of a national opera-house in London, during the 
period when there are no Italian and French thea- 
tres open there. Mme. Parepa-Rosa will reapp)ear 
on the lyric stage so soon as her health permits. 

Apropos of the above we find the following in the 

Boston Commonwealth: 

Mine. Parepa-Rosa's singing, this year, will it is 
said, be confined to a single song — ''Sleep, baby, 
sleep." 

?»IiS8 Edith Wynne's (oncert, which took place on 
Wednesday evening the 9th ult., at St. George's 
Hall, drew a large audience. The principal attrac- 
tion in the programme was the performance of Sig. 
Randegger'a Operetta, "The Rival Beauties," under 
the direction of the composer, Miss Wynne sustain- 
ing the chief character, supported by Mile. Elena 
Angdle, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. J. G. Patey, and 
Mr. Lewis Thomas. The exceedingly pleasing mu- 
sic in this unpretending little work was excellently 
sung throughout, and it was received with warm 
and well deserved approbation. 

Thacrerat, Mus. Doc. (!) — On Tuesday the 24th 
June, the exercise for the higher degree of Mus. 
Doc. was performed in the College Chapel, Dublin, 
by Mr. Thackeray, (Mus. Bac, Oxon), w^ho had 
previously passed the usual examination. The %x.- 
ercise consists of solos for soprano, tenor and bass, 
a duet for tenor and bass, and choruses in five and 
eight parts, the whole being arranged for full band. 
The degree was conferred on the following day. 
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Pvbllali«i«i by Oliver ]»!(••■ 4t C«. 



Vooalt with Piaao Aooompaniment 

When into thine Eyes I gaze. 4. Ab to 

Kindey. 85 
" And my heart wnnid rest content.*' 
A n^w love Konz, cotnmonded to all who "sigh 
and sing" of that complaint. 

Scatter S4«eds of Kindness 2. G to o. Void. SO 
*• T.»et us ffathcr up 8un1M^.1ms 
Lyin^ all al>ont onr path.'* 
Let un then ! And the cheerful non? [sung bj 
Philip rhillipH] will furnkth the sunbeams. 

If I but think of Thee. 8. F t/) a. Hnyt. 80 

" How of "^en when my thou(i:hti« have stmyod 

Thv lovlnjj wonU my course have Htayetf.'* 
GkKKi worthy words to good music. 

Sleep I I am watching o'er thee. 8. B6 to f 

Poniel. 40 
" Here at thy *1dcl watch snd pray." 
Cradle song, with soft, slumberous melody. 

Kiss at the Door. Song of my little Wife and I. 
With Cho. 2. F to f. DanidU. 80 

" But the happiest time of all ^9m 
When she Kissed mo at tbe door.** 
Channing Home song. 

Looking back. Lithograph title. 4. A& to f. 

fhtUivan. 40 
" I heard a voice, long years ago, 
A voice so wondrons sweot and low.*' 
One of tflss Annie Cary's beaut ful son^s, here 
arranf^ctl for Soprano, t>nt is aliio arranged for 
Alto voice. 

Annie's death. 2. A to c. Chrisfopher»on. 80 

A simple and pretty [true] story of Utile 
Annie's death. 

Beside the Garden Gate. 2. F to d. Roten, 85 
" I whispered, we should meet again 
Beside the irnrden f^ate.** 
Tery good ballad, In popnlar style. 

Bury mo in the Garden, Mother. 3. G to d. 

Webster. 80 
<* Whore the roses bloom so fklr." 
Fine popular ballad. 

Annie Dear. 8. D to g. Alt, 80 

" Annie dear, oh, Annie dear, 
What, not a wonl for me !' * 
Like many of Abt's soni^, conveys the Impre«- 
sion that it has three times as much muftic in it 
as the common run. 

Thinking of Thee. 4. Wtiag. Rlumenthal. 40 
" The sunset crimnons on Uie heifrhts, 
Flushint; the cnld snow with itH kiss." 
Of hlf^h character, and altogether better, both 
in poetry snd music than its commonplace title 
would Indicate. 

Fm always happy and gay. 2. G to e. 

Christie. 40 
" My path is mid the flowers.** 
A Cooper-Christie popular sons:, and therefore 
good. Good also witiiout the ''therefore.*' 

When the night has closed around us. 8. 

Bb to g. Ktntley. 80 

** Cium repose o*er earth Is steallne, 
Penccful lies each vale and hill.*^ 
Agreeable melody, and considerable variety in 
accompaniment. 

Jessie, darling, come in Dreams. Song and 

Cho. 8. A to e. WeUter. 80 

** When the light of tender stars. 
O'er the earth is streamiuff.'* 
Should be a decided smccess. words and mu- 
sic beautiful. 

ListmmaLtaL 

Watchmnn*s Song. 8. EA. Jungman. 40 

"NSchtliche Rnnde der Bchaarwoche'* Is the 
German title, and the nuiHic, in the composer's 
mind, doubtless, was connected with incidents of 
guard duty. An elegant and suggestive piece. 

lola Waltz. 2. G. Riley. 80 

Very musical easy waltz. 

Dearest Spot on Earth. Transcription. 4. Jih. 

Richards. 40 
She wore a Wreath of Roses. " 4. E6. " 40 
The neifectly graceful character of Brinley 
Richards' transcriptions is well-known, and th« 
favorite song* mentioned are instmmentallzed 
without detnicting from, but rather adding to 
their beauty. 

Fandango. 4 hands. 8* D5. Smith. 100 

Quite an easy arrangement of a brilliant piece. 



AnnREviATio^s.— Degrees of difflcnlty are marked 
1 to 7. The key\% marked with a canital letter: as C, B 
flat, &c. A small Roman letter marks the highest note, 
if on the staif, an italic letter the highest note, if above 
the staff. 
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[Ooethe and Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 

From the Oemuui of Dr. Carl MBMDEL8ftOi» BaBt 

THOLDY." 

[Contintted from page 74.] 

A few days after the youthful composer's 
first Quartet was pcrfonncd, and Felix him- 
self, who had played the piano part, had run 
out iuto the garden, Oocthc said to the musi- 
cians who had taken part in it: '^As far as re- 
gards tcclinical skill, a child prodigy in music 
is no such great rarity now-a-days ; but what 
this little man is able to do in the way of im- 
provisation and playing at firat sight, borders 
upon the wonderful, and I should not have 
thought it possible for one so young. '* 

**yet you heard Mozart play in his seventh 
year, when you were in Frankfort," said Zel- 
ter. 

*Tc8," answered Goethe, **I was at that 
time but twelve years old myself, and was, of 
course, like every one else, astonished at his 
extraordinary skill ; but what your pupil has 
already accomplished, is, when compared to 
Mozart at the same ago, as the finished lan- 
guage of a grown man to the lisping of a 
child." 

The conversation turned to the young artisfs 
talent for composition^ The musicians ex- 
pressed the hope, that since Felix produced 
much more original thoughts than Mozart at 
the same age, a more brilliant future might be 
predicted for him. 

**Mayit be sol" said Goethe. **But who 
can tell how a mind will develop itself in the 
future? We have so many times seen the most 
promising talent take a false direction, and de- 
ceive our greatest expectations. In the mean 
time we will trust this young spirit to the in- 
structor, whom good fortune has given him, to 
Zeltcr." 

But Zelter would not accept these apprecia- 
tive words : * *I am very strict with the youth^ 
and at the same time that I allow him to work 
in liis own free way, I oblige him to pursue the 
most rigorous course of lessons in Counterpoint. 
But how long will it be before he escapes en- 
tirely from his discipline, " he added. *^I can 
in reality teach him nothing more, even now, 
of importance, and once free, his genius will 
take its own peculiar direction." 

**yes," returned Goethe, **the influence of a 
teacher is, at best, a questionable thing. What- 
ever is greatest and most original in an artist, 
comes from himself. To what teachers are we 
indebted for the immortal creations of Raphael, 
Michel Angelo, ^aydn, Mozart, and all the 
greatest masters ?" 

We can see with what freedom from preju- 
dice, and yet with what paternal kindness, the 
poet passed judgment upon the little Berliner. 
He made particular inquiries as to how he was 
brought up in Berlin, and whether he was not 
made too much of, as was so much the fashion 

• Translated forDwighrs Joamal of Mtulc. byHKKBV 
Wabe. 



with the Berliners. He did not like it that so 
much notice was taken of him in society. He 
did not allow him to attend a concert in Jena, 
which was given by the students, for he was 
no friend to concerts and common music, and 
once when at court a pianoforte player was ex- 
ecuting a long Sonata, he rose and, to the hor- 
ror of the courtiers, exclaimed: **If this lasts 
three minutes longer I shall give up the 
ghost." 

During his residence in Weimar Felix played 
much more than usual ; often from six to eight 
hours a day. He wns listened to by the hered- 
itary Grandduke, the Grand Duchess of Russia, 
and the Princesses, and even had the **audaci- 
ty" as his mother writes, to improvise before 
the Court, when Hummel also was present. 
His Sonata in G minor was very much praised, 
both by the Grand Duke and by Hummel. 
The grand stewardess of the Duchess began to 
take his likeness, and the ladies made so much 
of him, that Goethe said to Zelter : *The wo- 
men here are spoiling the young fellow for me. " 
But it happened once when Felix had been 
commanded to appear at a Court concert, that 
he was obliged to wait a long time in the ante- 
chamber of the **Belveder"; the lackeys would 
not admit the boy, so that at last becoming 
angry and impatient he hurried back to Wei- 
mar instead of playing, and let the Court wait 
for him in vain. For this, he was obliged to 
listen to a paternal admonition from the Hen* 
Geheimrath. 

The little Berliner became in a very short 
time the favorite of Goethe's household. Often 
after sitting down to the piano and weaving 
together in a fantasia such favorite pieces as 
**Treibt der Champagner," the Songs of Eber- 
wein, the "Treuen Tod" of K6mer, and the 
Trinngelwalzer, which were of course at that 
Philhellemic period called Ipsilantewalzen, he 
would spring up and run playfully about the 
room with the young ladies of the family. 
Once he teased one of the Court ladies with a 
pair of bellows which he found by the fire, 
blowing her hair all about, without mjaking her 
angry. **If you think me a little Zaches, then 
Doris is Rosabelverde, for it is she who urges 
on my unruly horse, " he writes to his sister 
Fanny in Berlin. 

As it was not possible wholly to escape from 
the poetic atmosphere of Weimar, we find that 
verse-making was one of the chief amusements 
of society ; and Felix vied with the ladies in 
composing the so-called Bout$-rifne$, and with 
youthful audacity demanded that Goethe, the 
master, should be the judge of the excellence 
of these doggerel lines. 

Goethe however took pleasure in his bold, 
free behavior ; he wished to keep his visitor 
longer, and seriously reproved Zelter when at 
the end of a fortnight he spoke of returning to 
Berlin. 

**Every afternoon," Felix says, "Goethe 



opens the Strcicher piano;* with these words: 
I have not heard you at all to^lay ; make a 
little noise for me ; and then he would sit down 
beside me, and when I am ready (I generally 
improvise) I ask for a kiss, or else I take one. 
You<;an have no conception of his goodness 
and kindness, nor of the rich collections of 
minerals, busts, engravings, little statues and 
large pencil drawings which this Pole Star of 
all Poets possesses. I do not find that his fig- 
ure is imposing, for he isn't much taller than 
papa ; yet his bearing, his language, his fame 
are imposing. His voice is tremendous, and he 
can shout like ten thousand warriors. His hair 
is not yet white, his step is firm, his speech 
gentle. Zelter intended to go to Jena on Tues- 
day and from thence to Leipsic. On Satur- 
day Adele Schopenhauer (the daughter) came 
to see us, and contrary to his custom €roethe 
stayed with us the whole evening. We talked 
about our journey, and Adele determined that 
we should all throw ourselves at Prof. Zelter's 
fdet, and beg him for permission to stay a few 
days longer. He was dragged into the room, 
when Goethe burst out with his thundering 
voice, scolded Prof. Zelter for wanting to take 
us with him to that old nest, commanded him to 
be silent and listen to him without a word in 
reply ; that he was to leave us here, go alone 
to Jena, and come back again ; and over- 
whelmed him so completely from all sides that 
he was obliged to yield to Goethe's wishes. 
Now Goethe was stormed by all, they kissed 
his lips and hands, and whoever could not get 
at them, caressed and kissed his shoulders, and 
if he had not been at home, I believe we should 
have accompanied him to his house as the Ro- 
man people did Cicero after his first oration on 
Catiline. Moreover FrSulein Ulrica threw her 
arms around his neck, and as he is paying 
cx)urt to her (she is very pretty) it had alto- 
gether a very good effect." 

So it was decided to stay a little longer, to 
go on playing, making verses, and enjoying a 
few more happy days. * *But when Goethe says 
to me: There will be company to-morrow, 
my little man, and then you must play for us ! 
Can I say No ? Goethe has heard : *Ach, wer 
bringt die sch5nen Tage' and said to me : It 
is a very pretty song."t 

Felix had told the poet how much his sister 
Fanny felt the want of suitable words for 
which she could compose music. One day 
Goethe brought tlie following verses written 
expressly for her: "An die Entfemte." 

" Wenn ich mirin stiller Seele 
Singe leise Lieder vor : Ste." 

• Day and Year Book : <<0 wing to the thoughtful care of 
an old friend, Hofrath Rochlitz, we obtained a carefully 
selected piano ftrom Leipsic ; and very f ortnnately, for 
soon after Zelter brought us his wonderful pupil , Felix 
MendalssohDy whose Incredible talent we should never 
have been able to test without such excellent mechan- 
iam." 

t Letter to his parents on the 14th of Nov. This song 
of Fanny Mendelssohn's which was published a shon 
time since, muat not be confounded with the well-known 
composition of my fathei's of a later date. 
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**Give these to the dear child," said Goethe 
to Zelter, as he handed him the verses ; which, 
however, Fanny, with all her admiration for 
the manuscript, never attempted to set to mu- 

sic.l 

It is characteristic that the boy of twelve 
years, with all his reverence for the poet-hero, 
did not suffer himself to be blinded in his 
judgments. Speaking of Goethe's enthusiastic 
praise of the Polish pianoforte player Szyman- 
owska, he writes : They place Szymanowska 
above Hummel. They have confounded her 
beautiful face with her playing, which is not 
beautiful ;" and when he was obliged to dine 
with Goethe's family friend, Riemer, **he quite 
lost his temper, " and, in all humility, described 
the great lexicographer in the following words : 
**Dictionary-making has agreed with him. He 
is stout, fat, and his face shines like a prelate's 
or like the full moon." Had Goethe heard 
these and similar expressions of his young 
guest, he would have been confirmed anew in 
that opinion of the Berliners, which he had ex- 
pressed to Eckermann : 

**I perceive in many ways, that there exists 
in Berlin a race of men so insolent that delica- 
cy avails nothing with them ; but one must 
come into the world with his eyes wide open, 
and in addition have something coarse about 
him, in order to keep his head above water." 
On parting he gave his young friend, at des- 
sert, a little red box, in which to Felix's joyful 
surprise, he found a silver medallion with the 
portrait of the Poet by Borry. 

On the return of the young traveller to Ber- 
lin it seemed as if the impressions that he had 
I3ceived and the excitement consequent upon 
his visit had increased in a tenfold degree his 
natural liveliness. * 'The first day, " his mother 
writes, **he might be compared to a volcano, 
he bubbled over with fun,'' On the way Zel- 
ter had cautioned him to speak slowly and dis- 
tinctly, but you can imagine with his lively 
disposition how long he kept that up. Four 
full weeks have grown out of the fourteen 
days absence, sixteen of which passed in 
Goethe's house will certainly never be forgot- 
ten by him. Zelter and Doris could never say 
enough of the impression that he produced in 
Weimar. The approach of Christmas afforded 
Felix an opportunity to bring himself to the 
remembrance of his Weimar friends in a most 
lively manner. At Ottilia's request, he sent 
his playmates Wolf and Walter a Forest-devil, 
a noisy favorite toy of the Berlin street boys, 
and accompanied the gift with a letter which 
he entitled '*A Waldteufel." 

«A waldteufel;'* 

Herewith I send you the Waldteufel. You* have 
commanded it, — it must be done. Have the good- 
ness to give it to my dear little playmates as a 
small Christmas present. Yet I would advise you 
to banish this humming devil from in doors, for he 
gives but very little pleasure ; but in the open air, 
at the Berlin Fair, where these noisy things are 
found and heard by the hundred, their racket is 
much more endurable. I wish indeed, from pure 
selfishness, that you were here and could convince 

t This is now in the possession of her son Bebostian 
Hensei at Qrost-Barthen neiir K«3nigsberg, to whom I am 
indebted for the above communication. 

• Commanicated by Prof. Nohl, from the original In 
the Royal Library at Carlsruhe. 



yourself of the truth of this. The Fair, lights and 
toys, the squeaking, screechin"^, humming, the cries, 
the Waldteufel and the children would please Wal- 
ter verv much. And if the Ilerr Knmmerrath 
wishes to be tired of the famous Ypsilanti let him 
come to Berlin to the Christmas Fair, where he will 
hear it with and without variations. The pleasure 
in the faces of all, givers as well as receivers, would 
be the best part of it to him. You would like to go 
to the Fair this year, for it is very splendid, and up 
to to-day, the twentieth of December, we have only 
had one degree of cold. 

So far the Berlin Christmas Fair. 

VoUi Subiio. 

What is all Weimar doing ? 

What a weighty queUion ! 

My father's birthday was on the eleventh of this 
month. We gave what we could. All our friends 
gave also. But one gift, of course, surprised them 
all. The Ilcrr Geheimrath's letter came on that 
da)'. I can hardly flatter myself that he turns his 
head a little of an afternoon as if to look at me ; that 
would be too great an honor for my poor efforts, 
and in spite of this kindness I can hardl}' believe it. 
May I be allowed to remind him of the leaf he 
promised me for my book ! A thousand remem- 
brances to Friiulein Adele.* 

We were all delighted with the witch broom- 
sticks, as if on Christmas eve, if I may be allowed 
to make use of this feeble unpoetic comparison. 
Every one who comes to see us is obliged to look 
at the musical ladder (to admire it and therefore to 
envy me). Varnhagen saw it to-day, and drew 
back a little ; j'et in a few days he brought my 
sister one which shall be a companion to yours. It 
is pretty, as is all that he docs, but as regards the 
grouping and more particularly the idea, it Is far, 
far behind yours. 

Remember me to Ilcrr and Mad. Eberwein. If I 
had ears that could hear as far as Weimar I would 
invite you for midnight. 

May I ask you to remember me to Wolf. 
Yours truly, 

F. Mendelssohx. 

Address, To the Right Hon. Frau Kammerrathin 
V. Goethe born v. Pogwisch, at Weimar. With a 
small package in oil-cloth marked v. G. containing 
playthings. Postage paid. 

He had not long to wait for the promised 
verses. Adele Schopenhauer and Goethe com- 
bined in preparing a pleasant surprise for their 
Berlin friend. Adele, in her pretty fashion, cut 
out 6f pink paper a winged hobby-horse, 
which bore upon its back a small winged genius 
with a crown upon its head. Beneath this 
Goethe wrote with the most pains-taking callig- 
raphy, the following lines. 

" Wenn Ul)er die ernste Partitur 
Quer Stcckenpfechtlen reiten, 
Nur zn auf weiter Tiine Flur, 
Wirst Manchem Lunt berciten 
Wie Dn's petlinn mit Lieb und GlUck, 
Wir wUnschen Dich allesammtzurUck.*' 

Wiemar, Jan. 20, 1822. GOETHE. 

(To bo continued.) 

* Fraulein Adele Schopenhauer possessed a remarka 
ble talent for cutting in pai)er. She made a Jacob's lad- 
der for Felix, that is, she cut out of pink paper two mu- 
sical staves on which angels were passing up and down. 
Beneath the ladder were clouds, and still lower down a 
sleeping flgure, the face turned upwards towards the lad- 
der. On the reverse were the words: "And Jacob 
dreamed and beheld a ladder set up on the earth, and 
the top of it reached to Heaven : and angels were ascend- 
ing and descending on it, but the ladder rested alwaj't 
on the earth, and the angels who gazed up and down 
were the notes which carried the music up to Heaven." 
Varnhagen v. Ense, who posaosed the same talent as 
Adele, stimulated by the little masterpiece of the Scho- 
penhauer, cut out, for Fanny Mendelssohn Bartholdy, a 
basket of flowers which was running over with little 
elves. 



The Art of VioUn Making. 

(From "The Violin and its M\sti:u.s" by J. W. 
voN Wasif.lewski. Tranala toil from the German for 
this Journul). 

Conchided from pnge T."}. 

What Stradivari prodiicod after 172."»» that 
is to say from the 80th year of \i\n life, shows 
more and more the wr:iknc^<^ of oM aire. As- 
sisted by his two sonsOxfonoxo and Fu vncesoo, 
as well as by his pupil Carlo Bkuooxzi, he 
was chiefly active durinirthirt period in the way 
of direction and instruction. Yet, as we liave 
seen, it was only within one year of his death 
that he wholly renounced the callinir which he 
had so long pursued with such arti.«»tic and en- 
tire devotion. 

Stradivari's creative genius shino^ out bright- 
ly once more in the productions of his best pu- 
pil, Joseph Anton Guarxkuius (or GiuHcppe 
Guarncri) of Cremona. The name, like that of 
the Amati, extends through several generations. 
The founder of the family was An'dreas Guar- 
NERIU8, born in the first half of the 17th cen- 
tury. One of the first scholars of Nicolas 
Amati, his active period lay between the years 
1050 and lOD.I. lie adheres mainly in his works 
to the traditions of his master. 

As the son and pupil of Andreas there fol- 
lows next a Joseph Guarxerius, (1690-1730), 
who leans partly on Stradivari, partly on this 
already mentioned namesake, the far more im- 
portant Giuseppe Guameri. A second son of 
Andreas, named Pietro, whose active period 
is given as from 1690-1725, was settled in Man- 
tua ; in spite of his great industry, his achieve- 
ments were inferior to his brother's. 

Furthermore, a grandson of Andreas Guar- 
nerius, likewise named Pietro (1724-1740), a 
son of Joseph, appears on the arena of the fam- 
ily activity, whose Instruments come near to 
those of his father and teacher. 

At last from a collateral branch of the Guar- 
neri family the head of them all sprang, the 
already repeatedly named Giuseppe Guarneri, 
with the singular aflix to his name **del Gesil," 
born on the 8th of June, 1683, died 1745. His 
father, John Baptist, was a brother of An- 
dreas, 

Of this arti.st, whom many connoisseurs place 
on a level with Stradivari, we have in.stru- 
ments from the years 1725-1745. In fact some 
of his violins do really rival the best produc- 
tions of the same kind by Stradivari. Indeed 
the exclusive admirers of Guarneri claim for 
him the superiority. This, however, is merely 
a matter of taste. Enough, that both these 
men have achieved what is extraordinary in 
their sphere. Yet an advantage of the teach- 
er over the scholar must be recognized in one 
respect at least. Admirably moulded as the 
best Guarneris are, still there is not seldom a 
lack of perfect finish in the work. Their vol- 
ume of tone, as a general thing, is obviously 
broader and, for the player especially, more 
striking than that of the Stradivari violins. 
But as a rule it has not the same concentrated 
and intense quality. Moreover, with all its 
nobility, it has not quite the spiritualized char- 
acter of the Stradivari tone. Guameri adopted 
the flat arch of his teacher ; but in many less 
important relations of form he is essentially 
distinct from him. Romantic things are told 
about Guameri's life, but they are not well 
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vouched for. But of the reports handed down 
to us by oral tradition so much is clear ; that 
he led an unsettled life full of embarrassments ; 
he seems to have l)cen one of those wayward 
geniuses, witliout character or self-control, 
who, given up to their passions, resist with all 
their might the happier shapings of destiny. 
And this has been given as the explanation of 
the often negligent, though eminently skilful 
work, by which the greater number of his in- 
struments are characterized. One of the finest 
specimcn.s, fonnerly the favorite violin of Pa- 
ganini, which that epoch-making virtuoso play- 
fully called **his Canon," is kept under lock 
and key, in accordance with a provision in his 
will, in the Palazzo municipale at Genoa. That 
too, like many Stradivari instruments, is lost 
forever to the practical art of violin-playing 
through an act of personal vanity. 

With Joseph Guarncri closes the splendid 
epoch of the Italian violin makers. And now 
follows a considerable number of partly very 
clever men, the active imitators of their prede- 
cessors, but who only pass for second rate and 
third rate makers. The most notable among 
them are: Alexander Galianus in Naples 
(1695-1725), Lorenzo GuADAGNUfi in Cremona 
(1C05-1740), and Carlo Bergonzi in Cremona 
(1G20-1750), all pupils at first hand of Stradi- 
vari. Bergonzi is considered one of the ablest 
imitators of the master. At least he under- 
stood how to imitate the form of the instru- 
ments in the most deceptive manner. 

In the second half of the 18th century, that 
is to say about a generation after Stradivari's 
death, we note the gradual extinction of the 
violin -making art in Italy. The oif shoots of 
the main stock die out, and no younger after- 
growth succeeds. And so completely has all 
activity whatever of that sort come to an end 
in Italy, that hardly a mediocre mere mechanic 
in this calling exists there at present. 

The only reminiscence of that splendid epoch 
of Italian violin making, which maintains it- 
self to-day, is the Koman and Neapolitan man- 
ufacture of catgut strings, which have always 
excelled in quality all other similar produc- 
tions. It seems that climate and material have 
a determining influence in the matter. 

Among the most famous instrument makers 
of the 17th century there shines one German 
name : Jacob Stainer, born 25th July, 1627, 
in the village Absam near Hall in the Unter- 
Inu valley, died in 1683. He formed himself 
in the metropolis of violin making under Nico- 
las Amati. His violins were fonnerly highly 
prized ; but in recent times they have been 
more and more pushed into the background by 
the Italian instruments of the first and second 
rank. In Staiuer's works there is no mistak- 
ing the influence of his teacher so far as regaids 
their outward appearance, although the line of 
beauty suffers somewhat in them, particularly 
in the arching. But they are both skilfully 
and neatly executed. The to be sure not great, 
but yet agreeable tone of his ' violins reminds 
you of Amati ; only it has not quite the sym- 
pathetic nobility of its pattern. 

Jacob Stainer was uncommonly respected as 
an artist in his life time, and not less so after 
his death as the head and founder of the Tyro- 
lese, a specifically German, school of violin 
making. He has found many scholars and im- 



itators, of whom the worthiest of mention are 
Matthias Albani of Botzen (bom 1621, died 
1673), Egidius Klotz, and his son Matthaus of 
Mittenwald. The last named laid the founda- 
tion in his native town of the manufacture of 
violins, or rather of bow instruments, now car 
ried on there on a great scale ; and this is still 
to-day the chief source of income of the inhab- 
itants of the little Bavarian mountain town, 
close on the border of the Tyrol. The divis- 
ion-of-labor principle has been introduced 
there. Notwithstanding the fact that some 
single individuals make entire instruments by 
themselves, us a general rule the labor is so or- 
ganized, that one man makes the bellies, an- 
other the backs, a third the connecting sides, 
a fourth the necks, and so on, and not occa- 
sionally merely, but year out year in, though 
only during the winter months. These single 
parts command a scale of prices, according to 
the quality of the work, from the so-called 
**publishers," who drive an extensive, and even 
a trans- At Ian tic trade with their wares. For 
the putting together of the separate parts into 
a whole there are special workmen, as well as 
for the varnishing and mounting of the instru- 
ments. In Mittelwald at present there are two 
such **publishers," the firm of Neuner<fc Hom- 
steiner, and that of Baader & Co. They fur- 
nish their workmen with the wood required, 
which they procure beforehand in large quan- 
tities, and also keep it on sale for instrument 
makers elsewhere. 

Latterly there has been much complaint in 
Mittelwald about the injurious competition in 
the manufacture of these instruments on the 
part of the two Saxon towns of Klingenthal 
and Markneukirchen. These places furnish 
even cheaper wares than Mittenwald, and 
chiefly for the reason that they use a cheaper 
material. It will be understood, of course, 
that here, as there, only the most ordinary 
wants of the great public are provided for. 
Various qualities of instruments are made, to 
be sure, in all these places ; but even the best 
kind may be had at a comparatively low price. 

To show the importance of the manufacture 
of instruments and strings already at the end 
of the last century in the Saxon Voigtland, we 
find a statement in the AUgcmeiue Musikalisclie 
Zeitung of the year 1800 (No. 1). There we 
learn the following facts: In Neukirchcn there 
were at work, the year round, 78 masters (with 
journeymen and apprentices) on violins, violas, 
basses, «fcc., and 26 masters (with journeymen 
and apprentices) on bows; 30 on catgut strings. 
In Klingenthal, 85 masters (with journeymen 
and apprentices) on violins. Neukirchen fur- 
nished annually 30,000 bunches of strings, 
18,000 violins, 50 to 60 double basses, GOOD 
brass instniments, and 18,000 violin and bass 
bows. But there are yeai-s in which these fig- 
ures (according to the orders received) are 
greatly exceeded. In Klingenthal and the 
surrounding country the principal occupation 
is the manufacture of violins. The minimum 
annual production of these amounts to 36,000 
violins. 

Every large city in Germany, moreover, since 
the manufacture of violins has become more 
and more diffused, has possessed at least one if 
not several more or less skilled makers. But 
in spite of the lively industry in this field, 



prompted by the love of instrumental music, 
never since Stainer's times has this art reached 
a point among the Germans where it could be 
placed in parallel with that of the Cremona 
masters. 

France received an impulse from Italy about 
the same time, only a little later than Germany. 
Two pupils of Stradivari, M6dard and Vuil- 
laume de Mii-ecourt were the media of this 
infiuence. Later there appears on the field 
Nicola Lupot (born 1758 in Stuttgart, died 
1824 in Paris), whose instruments are esteemed 
the best of French production. He too was 
mainly given up to Stradivari's infiuence, which 
may be felt indeed in all the manufac- 
ture of bow instniments to this day. Finally 
in the most recent times Gand and Vuillaume 
have distinguished themselves in Paris. The 
latter, who is still active, has, by the taste and 
the uncommon intelligence displayed in his 
works, acquired considei'able fame beyond the 
borders of his native land. In the matter of 
the varnish he stands far ahead of all his col- 
leagues of the modem period. What rank his 
instruments will take, as well as those that 
bear the most considerable names in Germany, 
a later future only can decide with certainty, 
because it is established by experience that the 
positive worth of instruments of this class is 
definitely brought out only after they have been 
used for many a long year. 

The part, which the other cultivated nations 
of Western Europe have taken in the develop- 
ment of this art, hardly demands consideration 
here. 

There has been no lack, in the course of 
time, of innovating spirits, who, not satisfied 
with the masterworks of Italian violin-making, 
have striven, both in word and deed, to bring 
in a new era. At the head of these stand, at 
the beginning of this century, the Frenchmen 
Savart and Chanot, who instituted the oddest 
experiments by way of airing their reformatory 
impulse. Savart's more theoretic, scientiac 
efforts are not entirely without value, although 
their results have had no influence on practice. 
Chanot on the contrary, who strove to realize 
his notions, has merely produced curiosities, 
which scarcely excited the attention of the mu- 
sical word in passing. Others have tried a cir- 
cular or dish-shaped structure for the violin, 
and others have brought forward models in un- 
usual kinds of wood or in various metals. All 
these multifarious attempts have only proved 
the unsurpassable perfection of the Italian mas- 
terworks. Convinced at last that they have 
been wandering in a false path, makers now 
limit themselves, in the want of any new, 
original productive power, to the most inge- 
nious imitation possible of the best that has 
been bequeathed us from the past. 

In closing this condensed historical review, 
we have still to cast a hasty glance at the 
gradual perfecting of that necessary comple- 
ment to the violin, the how. Since the begin- 
ning of the 17th century its fonn has under- 
gone not less than eight modifications, which 
stand in close connection with the progressive 
development of violin playing. The last very 
essential remodelling proceeded from Frai?- 
gois TouRTK, a Parisian, bom in 1774, died in 
1835. He gave the normal conditions to the 
violin bow in all respects, and his excellent 
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labors f arnisb to this day the unsurpassed mod- 
el for the manufacture of the bow. The sticks 
of Tourte^s bows, made of Brazilian wood, 
combine the excellences of lightness, tlexibility 
and elasticity, without loss of the required 
firmness. In spite of the many excellent pro- 
ductions of our time, they are, like the Italian 
violins of the first rank, a much sou«:lit for, 
and a proportionally dear orticlc, since, apjirt 
from the fact tliat they wear so admirably 
through tens of years, they are in a high de- 
gree essential to tho pi-pd action of a fine tone 
and to the correct execution of the more com- 
plicated ways of bowing. 



A ITational Conservatorio. 

[Ftom the Phll.ideli)hia Age.] 
I. 

For definiteness we have preferred the Italian 
word cotiiei-valorio to eitUer the Latin courier Vittt/iinm 
of the Germans, who, in the absence of an efjuiva- 
lent in their own rich laognaj^e, have recourse to 
the dead Iaogiiaj^e3, or to the cotmerratoire of the 
French, who, feclinj? the poverty of their own, 
promptlj' gallicize a word they may want of anoth- 
er language, and thns make it theirs by adoption. 
Th# Enelish word conservatory, according to the 
best autnorities, is applied to horticulture, and the 
word conservatorio is defined, as we use it hero, to 
be a name given bj' the Italians to schools institu- 
ted for the purpose of advancing^ the study of music 
and maintaining or conserving its purity. 

We have been led to the consideration of this sub- 
ject by reading in the New York E>:('uivf/ Pout an 
able article on "the necessity of a National Ameri- 
can Conservatory," which, we have been pleased to 
obscr\'e, has called forth other intercstini; articles in 
leading papers in different sections of the Union. 
So many good points arc made by the writer in the 
Evening J*ost that we would, were it not for the 
want of space, make liberal quotations from his re- 
marks, but to our regret, we find we cnn only make 
running comments on hisIendinjL; ideas. 

The star-system is justly regarded as an evil, 
which carries away the money, and aub.«titutes ex- 
hibitions for perfoi'mances, elevates execution above 
composition, ministers to the egotism of the per- 
former, and results in a sensation show, with con- 
juror tricks and acrobat manoeuvres on the part of 
the executant^ based upon a substratum of mn$ici;l 
composition. 

It is self evident that a chorus or orchestra en- 
gaged for only three or four months in the opera, 
and never meeting a^rain. cannot be expected to 
learn, either individually or in corpore, how to .sing 
or play with any degree of perfection. A conser- 
vatorio might not turn out all its graduates as mu- 
sical prodigies, but would fill the ranks of the cho- 
rus and orchestra with reliable musicians, able, 
when well conducted, to give the best attainable in- 
terpretation to the great masterpieces. 

We cannot follow the writer's views in connec- 
tion with the public schools, but may recur to them 
at another time, but fully agree with him that the 
orchestra-forming is still more important, the trade 
unions in America having placed a good orchestra 
under present conditions beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary managers. It must be borne in mind always 
than in an orchestra, as in an army, discipline nuist 
be established and enforced ; because, if the leader 
is to be responsible for the success, if every mem- 
ber is to look to hira for time of entry, movement 
and color of performance, it is impossible for him 
to undertake this respon.sibility with other than 
despotic rule. Th© equality of men before the law 
in a republic,, where no man is re.«pon.'$ible for the 
doings of his fellow, isin>possible in an orchestra, or 
indeed in any uMisical body, where the leader ex 
necfiwUate must be king. 

The subject of pitch or diapason is dwelt upon at 
length, and its regulation by the French recom- 
mended lor adoption, foi% ns th** writer says, human 
voices — we wish all teachers might be let! to under- 
stand and appreciate this — are n*)t made of wootl 
and brass, and connot bear the perpetual strain put 
on instruments. It was but just that the restitution 
of tlie cortKta shooTd come from those who had con- 
tributed most to its derangement, and a uniform 
rule for America is much to be desired. 

The value and importance of frequent and earnest 
rehearsals are dwelt npou at length, but they cannot 



be overestimated, and TlabenecVs example at the 
Paris conservatoire is held up for imitation and il- 
histration, for, after rehearsing Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony for two years, it wns perfornicd with 
])erfection. as far as human hands could attain it. 
The result was to hold the public spell-bound, and 
to rouse such an enthusiasm that the audience de- 
manded a repetition of the whole sym]»hony, and 
greeted it with tremendous nirortn. Such a result 
cannot be obtained in America while the musical 
trade-unions continue in power, and tliis proves that 
it is only by frequent repetition, when no money 
consideration is involved, that the highest interests 
of art can be subserved. Let American culture be 
supported and fostered by a fjreat national crmnerrn- 
iorio. Let e?nincnt men, real judges, who are crit- 
ics, not Bohemians nor pot-house politicians — dis- 
tinjxuished amateurs, men of superior culture, prac- 
tically as well ns critically — forin a conimitteo. Let 
thorn devise the best practical means to aci omplish 
the most ffood i^ossible to those who are worthiest 
and most likely to honor their efforts and the whole 
country. Let those who cnn afford it pnv — neither 
the poverty nor the wealth of the candidate be»na:, 
however, any reason for admission or exclusion, 
which mu-^t be based solely on nrtir»tic qualifications 
of uierit in the pupil. Then provide the best mas- 
ters that money can procure. New York is urged 
as the centre whence these instructions should radi- 
ate, and firroat results arejirouiised in a few veal's. 
Indeed, it is little enouirh to say that this country 
would cease to be dependent on European nmrts for 
operatic .<*tars. and would produce its own orches- 
tras and choruses, to say nothing of the important 
consideration of educating public taste to our ap- 
preciation of the higher standard of art. 

It is painful, when contemplating a scheme .so 
truly desirable, ar.d details — in a ffeneral way, it is 
true — so well di.crested. to feel and know the impos- 
sibility of its fulfilment under a government consti- 
tu'cd as ours. But the sugrgestion is worth discus- 
sing, even with small prospect of its early adoption. 
There will be much difiiculty, doubtless, in raising 
a sufficient amount of money, even by private sul^ 
scription, for it will require no small degree of labor 
and effort to combat the prevalent idea — an indica- 
tion, unfortunately, of an inferior civilization — that 
no schools, no academies, no encourac:<'ment in these 
special fields are required at all. This idea is found- 
ed on the conception that art is a divine inspiration 
— a gift : thnt it cannot be taught or conmiunicated; 
that genius is above rules ; that it must and will 
make its own way. This fallacy, growing out of 
ignorance and prejudice, must be attacked and scat- 
tered to the winds. Other views upon this subject 
will be presented at a conyenient season. 

n. 

It is well at this point to take a glance at the rise, 
fall and progressive results of some of the great 
schools of music. The S. Maria ch Lorcto being 
crowded to excess, the S. Onofrio Cupnano was es- 
tablished in 1576, and all Italy was searched for 
the best masters to be had. A pious brotherhood, 
imitating the example of the Priest Tapia, took lit- 
tle orphan boys to educate, more especially in the 
arts. This congregation acquired great fame, and 
were encouraged by many rich gifts. This was 
called Delia Pietd, or Torchini, from a torqnoise-col- 
ored vest worn by the boys, and dates from 16(>7. 
A fourth conservatorio, the Poveri Jtsa C/irigfi, 
founded in 1589, was somewhat of a private charac- 
ter, and did not continue in existence so long as the 
others. The pupils of these schools were engaged 
in various ways, sometimes at funerals, masses in 
different churches, at processions and festal days of 
saints, at balls and other festivals, and, in the car- 
nival season, reciiing plan's in monasteries to which 
they traveled long distances, and serving as choris- 
ters in theatres, especiall}' at San Carlo ; all of 
which brought in money, which contributed to sus- 
tain the institutions which educated and thus fitted 
them for this occupation. 

Italy beame the grand centre of the musical art, 
was made brilliant by the splen»lid galaxy of ge- 
nius that shone in the conscrvatorios, and exhibited 
to an admiring world such excellence in its singers 
that it was called the Augustan Age of the vocal 
art. Among the names connected with them, either 
ns ma.ster or student, may be found those of Scar- 
latti, Porpora, Vinci, Durante, Leo, Sala, Pergole.si, 
Jomelli, Piccini, Fenurolli, Sacchini, Sarti, Trajetta, 
Paisiello, Zingarclli, Cimarosa, Farinelli, Caffarelli 
and many others, but the lirst is long enough to 
show the fruits of the well applied means of instruc- 
tion. But a dark cloud settled down on this beau- 
tiful land. The Neapolitan revolution followed the 



French, but by the treachery of Cardinal Kuffi, 
General Townsend and Lord Nelson, who hang his 
<»pponent, Priace CaniccH^li, fronr hi* yairlann, at 
the instigation of Lady Kmnia Hamilton, the pa- 
triots were deliveriHl up to rapine ami massarro, and 
the streets of Nupli'H ran with the bhxid c>f its own 
inhabitnnls. Said (icneral Moreau, at his beautiful 
country-seat on the 1 Ma ware, Uf Phil. Trajrtta : 
**You have seen more bloml shed in Naples than I 
saw during my experience of the Frt-ruh Revolu- 
tion." In ITO'y th" fir-»t How was frit by the con- 
scrvatorios, auii in 18«>fi the3' existed no more. 
From that peritKl dates the di'diiie of the art of mu- 
sic in Italy, according to the belief of many intelli- 
gent persons. 

Venice ha*l its fonr conservatorio«, also; but girls 
only were received as pupils, and it was always an 
interesting occasion to .strangers, to attend the con- 
certs, every part being sustained by the girls, 
whether in four-part vocal muhic or in gnmd or- 
chestra pcrforniauices. and neither contrabas.s^f, ba.s- 
soon or horn could intimidate their tiny fin;jerH or 
delicate lun.:s. The late Phil. Trnjetta used to nar- 
rate with great glee, to his intimate friends, his ex- 
perience in one of these conscrvatorios. when ho 
would be sent by his master, detained at home from 
indisposition, to lead the orchestra in his abs(»nce. 
ile always s{K>ke in warm praise of the precision 
and force of the girls' performances. But these, too, 
are thin^8 of the p:i*»t, ^'ciing out with the republic. 
They flourished nncl A-Jl contemporary witli those 
of Nnjdcs, with like results. 

Prior to the establishment of the Conservatoire 
dc Mu-iique by the National Convention in 171^7, 
the only musical in*;tnu'tion given to children in 
France was received in the schools attached to the 
cathedrals; but the teaching of music was slow, the 
method of singing was vicious, a limited amount of 
information on com)>osition was imparted, and a 
very imperfect knowledge of instruments was ac- 
quired ; besides, skillful jirofessors who desired to 
introduce reforms and improvements were not al- 
lowed to do so, and the theatres, constrained to 
draw their supply of singers from these schools, 
found themselves in posj^ossion of a chorus of psalm- 
singers, who only by the persistent correction and 
condemnation of their bad habits and false princi- 
ples by the great r.jasters, were made to understand 
the music given them to sing in the operas. The 
(Jermans composing che military bands attached to 
the troo)>s of the line were unwilling to create com- 
petition, and taught a few pupils in a very perfunc- 
tory manner, and thus wind as well as strin<; instru- 
ments were neglected. This did not suit the views 
of a militant re]>ublic, for it felt the necessity of ob- 
serving its fete days with eclat, and knew the jiower 
of music in arousing and stimulating the patriotic 
ardor of its citizens. "Such was the condition of 
music in France," says citizen Sarett« in his address 
at the opening of the Conservatoire, "that with 
more than five hundred schools and about ten mil- 
lion annual revenue, providing establishments to 
form and maintain musicians, tliis art so agreeable 
to the taste and character of the French, has stood, 
in certain respects — if we except, however, men of 
genius, who know no obstacles, at a great distance 
from the perfection, and ej?pecially the popularity 
which it has acquired among the Germans and Ital- 
ians. The causes of this obstruction were found in 
the culpable lack of knowledge brought by the old 
government to whatever concerned the progress and 
glor}* of this art. In a word, where are the ele- 
mentary methods, first and principal basis of a good 
instruction ? Where were the encouragements of- 
fered to the savants who would have treated the 
general theory of the art and its relations to the 
other sciences ? And where could the fathers of 
music meet, like those of poeti*}', psintiuj^ and ar- 
chitecture, to fix the modes of study, designate to 
the public the scholars who distinguished them- 
selves in different .studies, and communicate to each 
other the results of their works for the further en- 
largement of the boundaries of art ? Nothing has 
been done which could prove useful to music or to 
those artists who have made its power to be felt 
and admired. The Court enjoyed the delights of 
the most brilliant execution, and crushed with an 
insolent contempt the humble but celebrated execu- 
tant ; it applauded learned works of composition, 
and left the estimable composer to vegetate in indi- 
gence, with the cruel certainty to die in distress. 
Finally, by an excess of silliness difficult to credit, 
the Court of France, which only protected by fash- 
ion an art specially honored by all polished nations, 
had carried the ridiculous so far as to decorate with 
the pompous title of Academy of Afutic, the first 
theatre without doubt ; but a theatic, howcyer great 
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it miglit be, could it be an academy in the conceded 
acceptation of thin word? And without speaking 
of tills impropriety and irrc]ation, which, felt by 
everybody, provoked bo many sf^rcasnis, could the 
opera ever ao anything; which resembles the func- 
tions of an academy ? But ceasin^^ to dwell so long 
on the miserable causes which, in hindering the best 
results, insensibly t<.>nded to the tlestruction of the 
useful and moral art of music, we must apply our- 
selves to means which can repair the evil done by 
ignorance and the most cul]>ablo neglect; these 
means are entrusted to the ConnervaWire de Mu- 
siqite." 

Fellow-citizens, Americans, can we find any in- 
struction in this sjuritcd address of Director Sar- 
retto ? If so, let us apply it at the proper time and 
place. The republic i)iuihed away, out not so the 
Con.«*ervatoire, for a royal decree in 1824 created a 
committee of adminirit'ration, charge<l to imi)rove 
more and more the sj-steni of inftruetion, and to ex- 
tend the influence of the establishment, source of our 
tcfnie and mwtiral rirhfs. In some observations 
made upon another occasion by Director Sarrette 
on the condition of music in France, he congratula- 
ted his countrj-men that the conservatoire has saved 
80 many precious germs of talent from the minor 
theatres, whither want woidd lead them, where 
their talents would dwarf rather than grow, and 
where their only reward would be corruption. 
"After having examined the question of teaching 
and propagatitig the musical art in France under 
liberal relations," says he, "it will not be useless to 
look at it briefly under the aspect of commercial 
product. If the fine-arts give rank and considera- 
tion to nations, and assign to them the position 
which they hold in the opinion of the peoi>les, they 
contribute likewise to their riches," To a commer- 
cial people like ours this suggestion is worth consid- 
eration, and the sale and manufacture of pianos, in- 
struments generally, books and paper, etc., might 
be made to indcnmify us for any expenses contract- 
ed by a school of music. In the one single item of 
prima donna how much might we save every yearj! 

Among the graduates best known to fimie among 
us, are Talma, Baron, B'echter, Rachel and Sarah 
Felix, Faure, Gassier, Nourrit, Roger, Mmes. Bor- 
ghese. Castellan, Damoureau, Carvalho, DidiC'e. Pas- 
aeloup, Panseron, llalevy. Prudent, Lefebure-Wely, 
Goria. Batiste, Fetis, llerold, Berlioz, Prevost, 
Thomas, Gounod ; a very small portion, but suffi- 
cient, of the names of those who have enriched the 
repertoires of church and theatres, some of whom 
still live to add to our enjoyment of life's highest 
pleasures, to prove the immense service to Froncc 
done by its Const rvaioire de Alwtique. 

[To be Ck>ntinaed,] 
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A Great Bayreuth-ian Project 

Tdb "Zckusft'* ly America. — TnsoDOBs Thomas 

PREPARING TO GIVE "PERrECT" OpBRA. 

The first huge pioneer balloon has gone up in the 
shape of the following strange, long, and may we 
not say windy document in the Naw York Evefdng 
Post, 

With the expiration of the season ot 1873-*74 the series 
of concert* given by Thomas's orchestra, which will have 
extended through a period of six years, will come to an 
end. The announcement will be made in due form at 
the proper Ume, but knowing that the cessation is inevi* 
table it may not be inopportune, even in advance of it, to 
oak how far the organisation has fluccee<led in the ac- 
complishment of the task it has set itself to perform. 
To do this fairly It is impossible to regard its labora with 
the spirit of one who has been simply cntertauied, thoufch 
at the same time it is allowed that the record of pleasures 
received from this line band of musicians would be an 
unexampled one. It has done much more than to amiue ; 
it has earned for itself a character as an educator. 

Its labors were commenced at Terrace Garden ; after 
two seasons they were transferred to Central Park Oar- 
den, with which it has since been identilled. Like all en- 
terprises in which are germs of good, it encuuntered at 
the outset a heavy counter-current of disasters and cold 
sympathies. Financial trouble* blocked the way ; doubt- 
ers in newspapers, in society, in musical circles looked 
askance, and the attempt of one man,- with two- score of 
players at his back, to gain the ears of a raw public by 
interpreting the best works of the best composers was 
thooght to be a very pattern of temeri^. 

One cannot suiHciently applaud the energ^y and faith 
that supported Mr. Thomas through thedlfficultios which 
for three long years environed him and his orchestra. It 



is told of him that he never once doubted that he should 
ultimately succeed in winning regard among tlie people 
who at flrnt had rcirarded him so coldly. He knew us 
better than we did ourselves. We were inert. Wo were 
told that he was an experimenting innovator; that ho 
was a closet enthusiast; that he was a flerco specii^ist, 
M'ho intended to ply us with what ho called music; that 
we should finally be forced to receive it by tolerance. 
Therefore we stayed away. His benches remained 
empty. It was said In the lower town that somewhere 
in the upiier town there was a fine orchestra perpetually 
engaged in playing fine music. But we did not listen 
until Uie'pcntistcnt story was heard one year after anoth- 
er. 

Curiosity and the appeals of a few believers began to 
M'ork a change. Those who had been abroad and had 
heard the orchestras which are supporte<l by royal subsi- 
dies told us that we had at our doors an orf^anization that 
was equal to the best. Then people bep^an to visit the 
place where this w(mdcr was. The ventixre which had 
been so hazardous and so ])rofitles8 bo{;an to be strength- 
rned. It commenced to actiuirc a fame couimensurate 
with its deserts. 

Mr. Thoinns had collected fifty men from all parts of 
the world where the science of music was undei'stood and 
practised. fYoin tliat foreign city he brought a violin 
virtuoso, from this, one celebrated for his mastery of the 
cornet; from Iicre, another famous as a performer on the 
oboe; from there, a great hari)er; and so on, picking out 
the l>e8t nnd s*elcctin;; the specialists, until he Iind under 
his control a true galaxy. It was only such a one as 
wouid fill his desire. He was not content to amass a 
quantity of me<Ilocre talent and to bedizen it here and 
there with a light, but the spirit of his endeavor required 
that all tlie portions should have equal radiance. These 
materials be bound together by arduous drill, intelligent 
direction nnd supreme tact, until he produced an harmo- 
nious entirety, a toned and symphonic whole. Each in- 
gredient had its value, each function its influence, each 
proportion its titie and exact weight, and made a unity 
with that sympathy and accord that long communion 
alone could give : the true orchestra was at length pro- 
duced. It began its work. The character of that task 
has been described. It entailed ui)on the laborers losses, 
disappointments, ridicule— everything but discourage- 
ments. There were no rebuffs that they did not encoun- 
ter, and no disasters that did notfall to thelrlot ; but their 
leader, full of his puri)Oie and with a definite goal before 
him, carried his enterprise through, and attained, and 
more than attained, the result he wished. That result 
was to imbue his hearers, wherever he found them, with 
a sincere love for good music ; not a transient and falli- 
ble desire, susceptible to various pretUnesses and fash- 
ions, but a deep and earnest regard for the works of the 
masters. 

What are the evidence that he has done this? In 
what does it appear that this process of induction has 
been successful ? First, in the improved character of hii 
auditors. That must be a powerful magnet tliat draws a 
congregation of cultivated Americans two miles from 
their homes to gain pleasure under circumstances which 
are new to them. At first the listeners were o a poor 
quality of people. They gained for the Garden a name 
that was indifferently good. But in spite of this preju- 
dice, in spite of the fact that Americans do not appreci- 
ate popular pleasures, in spite of the distance, of the 
crowded conveyances, of the time wasted in travelling, 
the people whose ears Mr. Thomas wanted to reach at 
length began to throng upon him. Second— in his periodic 
Journeys with his orchestra into New England and the 
West and the South he has been welcomed with an ardor 
never accorded to others who have paid visits for like 
purposes. He carried with him tlie power to render the 
finest music in the finest way. He was received with 
open arms. The third witness is himself. He is more 
than satisfied, and nothing could have greater signifi- 
cance than this admission. That he who has assumed 
the task of teaching the uneducated in that hn which he 
Is so perfectly educated himself is willing to assert that 
he has •un>a88ed his expectations, and has found the 
public to be warmer and more ardent than he hoped. Is 
an indication of great, not possibilities, but probabilities. 

Mr. Tliomas found, as soon as his work and intention 
became clearly understood, and rose above the strata of 
spasmodic adventures and dishonest enterprises with 
which the people had long been deceived, that he waa 
welcome. Now, then, these two great things appear to 
have been achieved : First, there has been produced in 
' New York an orchestra inferior to none of its size in the 
great world. It is perfectly trained, perfectly attuned, 
perfectly combined, and is an excellent as well as a pro- 
digious power. Second, a comprehension of the works 
of the great composers has been animated all over the 
country. Where in former days on orchestra would, in 
stirring abroad, pass into a chilling atmosphere, it now 



encounters applause and warmth. The change has been 
great, it might almost be said marvellous. 

Fully comprehending the signiflcauce of these two new 
quantities among us, one is impelled to ask: What do 
they foreshadow ? to what will they lead ? what will grow 
out of them? That something better must result from 
the use of a splendid power by an Intelligent community 
is as imperative as that light shall spring from flame and 
air. Can it be that the ambitions of the central figure in 
all this movement can be contented and calmed with 
what they have already led him to do ? Can it be that 
the deep and eager thirst for the satisfactions and inspi- 
rations of pure music that have lately sprung Into life 
are to be appeased with draughts ftrom this one unaided, 
unsupported source? Impossible. 

There must be something greater still; something so 
broad, so lofty, that even these two influences, potent as 
they are, shall be to it but adjuncts. The highest expres- 
sion of music is in the opera. The opera is the voice, the 
note, the scene, the human face in complete harmony, 
Our comprehension does not permit us to conceive a 
grander modiimi than a unity of these four elements in 
their highest phases. Bring such together, and there 
will be produced a pleasure beyond which we can imag- 
ine notliing. 

But even tlio opera as commonly accepted— the per- 
formance of the grand by the merely good— lias never 
been heard in this country. We have never known what 
to exact, what to demand. No great king with enormous 
revenues at his back has provided us with a standard in 
architecture, in an orchestra, in a corps of singers, in a 
chorus, in artistic settings, and so we have suffered. 
Every year we have a few voices firom abroad. They 
sing to ns carelessly and amid surroundings and supports 
desperately meagre. When they return to their homes 
they find their voices vitiated, and sometimes are obliged 
to go to school after their return from Americr before 
they can api>ear upon a stage. Whom have we to blame 
for this lack in our pleasures and methods of refine- 
ment? No one— that is, unless we question the wisdom 
of Providence in arranging that our civilization shall be 
eighteen hundred years younger than that of Europe. Up 
to about this time we have been building, constructing, 
slaving; now we are beginning to enjoy. At the first 
great attempt of an earnest missionary to teach lus how 
to enjoy we responded with enthusiasm. Happily he is 
an American. He cannot but have before him an ideal 
superstructure produced upon the foundation that he has 
laid, That would be be but natural to a man who loves 
his art ; he must be forever looking beyond and asking 
for fresher, better and higher means through which to 
set it forth. 

He has thcw far led us successfully. His encounters 
with untoward events and his triumphs over their influ- 
ences justify all who have watched him, and the results 
he has secured, in asking. What will come next ? What 
is to grow out of this? What form will it take ? When 
wiU it appear? Hereisthespirit, the life, and one per. 
feet limb. The presence is felt,- and one portion of the 
sublime, great bo<1y is visible; the rest must be behind. 

It is not too much to promise that little time can now 
elapse before there will be published the details of a 
great operatic enterprise which is to be purely American. 
It is toward this high point that Mr. Thomas and those 
who have assisted him have constantly kept their eyes. 
From the beginning of his career, which now has become 
a long one, he has guided his efforts in a channel leading 
directly toward this object. Some time ago he imparted 
enough of his idea to his supporters to enable them to 
understand the drift of his work. The idea comprehends 
the sum of all human efforts to produce the works of the 
great composers in the fittest place and under the fittest 
circumstances. This place must be a perfect one; the 
entoufxiffe must be perfect ; the orchestra must be perfect ; 
the voices and chorus must all bo perfect. This word 
"perfect'* means a great deal. To purchase the epithet 
will require a treasure, an enormous labor, the shrewd- 
est business tact and the highest artistic comprehension. 

The composition of the perfect orchestra was a distinct 
and definite part of the great plan. Its labors amid the 
careless throngs of hearers in New York, in Boston, in 
Chicago, m New Orleans, was another. The securing of 
this and that expert, the arrangement of the programmes, 
the severe and unrelenting discipline of the great cori)s, 
all bore straight upon the ultimate design. One has but 
to know tliat the same exact care will be applied to all 
the other great parts to gain on idea of what is to be pro- 
duced. 

A chorus is to be selected by a high standard and it is 
to be specially trained, carefully combined, and taught 
the duties of actors as well as of singers . It will be kept 
together as the orchestra is, and it will, therefore, ac- 
quire a precision and a unity of which we have never yet 
learned the force and benefit. 

In relation to the higher class of voices the spirit of 
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enterprise will stand aa a foster-parent. Inasmuch as it 
will be American, it win afford to American talent sueb 
an opportunity as has nerer yet been granted. Enropean 
schools are full of fine singers from our land whom we 
never hear. They become transplanted into a soil more 
grateful than ours has been, and becoming educated far 
beyond us, they outgrow our laggard sympathies and re- 
main in the happier atmospheres. To attract these wan- 
derers back again, to awaken fr^h zeal among those hun- 
dreds of our countrymen who require but great demands 
to be great, will be two of the duties that our new enter- 
prise will set Itself to perform. Moreover, it will afford 
to the foreign people an incentiTe and a compulsion to 
parade their best qualitieB ; it will teach us what and 
how to exact. 

All that appertains to pictorial representation will be, 
in the broadest sense, artistic. The utterances of sub- 
lime voices from impoverished surroundings will be 
among the past misfortunes. The pictures of the field, 
the village, the dungeon, ths palace, will be fit for the 
rustic, the swain, the prisoner and the princess, instead 
of adaptable to the requirements of either. Whatever 
the painter, the mechanic, the decorator, the mwiiste and 
costnmer can do will be required. The stage will be 
made to gain triumphs instead of contempt. 

The house is to be fit for its purposes. Its architecture 
is to be grand, the spaces about it are to be wide and 
beautiful, ite position is to be commanding, and it is to 
bear, one might say, in its own person sufficient declarar 
tions of its high calling. 

The preparations for all this have been going on behind 
a semi-screen. Itis almost time to take it away and ex- 
hibit fully what has been done and what is intended. 
Eighteen hundred and seventy-six is the furthest date 
that is fixed for the dedication of this new development. 
It may occur sooner— perhaps in 1875. It is not to be 
looked upon as a scheme. It is the outgrowth of the 
I>opular desire, and it is to be an expression of the na^ 
Uonal prog^ress in that direction in which we have been 
told we have never travelled. It is to be the place where 
American players, singers, artists and people can togeth- 
er join In disseminating the love and enjoyment of what 
is true in the musical art. 

It will not concern this city or State or section alone, but 
its perfect appliances, its pleasures and its lessons will be 
for all. The same sincerity, integritv and lofty motives 
which entered into the establishment of one part of this 
great opera will animate the construction of all the others, 
and therefore of the grand whole. Upon iu completion we 
shall begin to appreciate new and higher phases of pleas- 
ure, and we shall become grateful to those who discovered 
that there existed smong us, even in this early age of our 
existence as a separate people, that which required so 
splendid an exponent. 
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" The Season." 

The summer months have one by one gone by, 
we are already in tlie fall of the year, ond we begin 
to look as music (that is to say musical announce- 
ments) for a solace and a compensation for the too 
near end of leaves and birds and beautiful long days, 
and tranquil hoars of leisure or unhurried work. 
The papers are full of speculations and of fragmen- 
tary hints about the coming operas and concerts. 
But the concert-givera do not soem over-anxious to 
mature and to proclaim their programmes. Per- 
haps this is wise on their part, a lesson learned 
from past experience ; and they can safely wait and 
leave it to the turnings of the tide, each holding 
himself in readiness to take advantage of the 
chances of the moment when they come. 

As for our Symphony Concerts, of which it has 
been customary to arrange the programmes long 
beforehand, and so feed curiosity that it should 
grow with what it fed on, the Harvard Committee 
are disposed to try a somewhat different policy in 
that respect. So many accidents have hitherto oc- 
curred to change the best planned programmes be- 
fore the arrival of the concert day, that it is thought 
better to be more reserved and uncommitted until 
the time comes when it may be seen what is most 
practicable as well as in itself desirable. It ia well 



to have ideals ; but the finer they are, the more 
their danger if they venture out too early, like the 
too early buds in Spring, of being cut off by the 
envious frost. We may rest assured that orchestra 
and programmes and array of solo artists will be as 
choice and interesting as at any time before, and 
pains will not be spared to make them even better. 
Sufficient notice will be given, not only of the open- 
ing sale of season tickets (open to tUl comers, for we 
have already stated that the members of this Asso- 
ciation have renounced all privilege whatever in 
the choice of seats, and that all the tickets will be 
sold in the usual manner of all other concerts), but 
also of the programmes as they come due, with 
doubtless glimpses of some of the more "far-off 
splendors." At all events there will be ten noble 
Symphony Concerts, in which Beethoven and Schu- 
mann, Haydn and Mozart, Bach and Handel, and 
the other masters, whose creations to a pure and 
healthy taste never grow old or uninspiring, will 
not be sacrificed or pushed aside in favor of mere 
novelties and fashions of the day, nor compromised 
in any characterless promiscuous crowd. — Doubt- 
less wo shall also have some visitations of the 
Thomas Orchestra, when those who long for Liszt 
and Wagner will receive abundance thereof, for 
Wagner seems to be the Thomas hobby ; hh music 
he plays heartily, whatever we may think of his 
treatment of Mozart and Beethoven ; and now in" 
deed it is divulged (see article from the New York 
Eoening Po9t copied on another page) that his "per- 
fect" orchestra and all his concerts hitherto, and all 
the taste for classical music which he (and he alone, 
to trust this superlative reporter) has created in 
America, are but preparatory to the "perfect 
Opera,** which of course means, if it means anything, 
the "Oper und Drama" of the Future ! But we are 
thankful that we may hear that admirable orches 
tra — the only one that keeps tosrether a» an orches- 
tra in the whole country — ^in concert halls for at 
least one more season ; in the too much of their pro- 
grammes there are always sure to be some of the 
finest things, while of orchestral playing they afford 
a model always. 

Of Chamber Concerts, music in smaller halls, "so 
sociable and cosey," there is prospect of at least the 
usual number and variety. Indeed there is reason 
to hope for rather more of what may be called the 
quintessence of pure instrumental music, the Violin 
Quartet and Quintet ; for Mr. Allen's new "Beetho- 
ven Quintette Club," which made so excellent a be- 
ginning last year, intends to give at least four classi- 
cal matinees, probably beginning in November ; 
and it is not likely that the Mendelssohn Club, al- 
though they have abandoned or suspended their ed- 
ucational "College," and are engaged for an exten- 
sive concert tour throughout the country, will to- 
tally resign the field which they have occupied so 
many years, and so acceptably, to younger rivals. 
For Piano-forte music we shall have no Rubixstkix 
again, and we shall miss, for one year at least, the 
ever welcome visits of Miss Meiilig ; nor does the 
rumor of the coming of the Russian's only rival, 
Hans von Buelow, hold good for this coming sea- 
son. But for Trio concerts with Piano, and for 
Piano concerts purely, we may look as usual to Mr. 
Leonhard, and Mr. Lang and Mr. Perabo, and Mr. 
Pbtersilka, and very likely others, — besides a con- 
stant running fire from the Conservatories. Indeed 
we know there is a prospect of some Trio Concerts 
by a lady pianist, of rare accomplishments and 
graces, who was a favorite pupil of Moscheles in 
Leipzig, when she was there at the Conservatorium 
at the same time with her friend Miss Doria, and 
whose concerts in successive London seasons, with 

the cooperation of the first artists there, were count- 
ed among the choicest in that great focus of innu- 
merable chamber concerts. Mrs. Madeleine Schil- 



ler Bpnnett, of English parentage, though the 
maiden name points to German origin, now the wife 
of one of our younjj Boston merchants, has conclud- 
ed to make this city her home, and to resume here 
the professional life from which she had for a year 
or more retired. Some of onr readers, who had the 
pleasure with us of hearing her in private in a little 
social party last Spring will anticipate good things 
of her. It is to be hoped that we may also hear 
Miss Anna Finkenstaedt, of Newport, during the 
season. Here too is a rare talent. 

Then for the vocal element, and for the chance of 
hearing Bach and Handel, Mozart, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Franz, Ac, sung in smaller and in larger 
rooms, have we not with us, — not to mention all the 
old familiar names — such singers as Mme. Ruders- 
DORFr, whose ceaseless enterprise and rare vitality, 
together with her intimate acquaintance with the 
best and choicest in so many fields of song, is sure 
to keep the world alive wherever she is ? And have 
we not a host, too, in our last invaluable accession. 
Miss Clara Doria ? And our own tenor, George 
L. Osgood, will be here, to teach and sing, who 
means to give us plentiful refreshment in the way 
of Franz and Schubert songs, as well as arias by 
Mozart, and the choice Italian masters. The excel- 
lent young English tenor, too, Mr. Nelson Varlet. 
a sure favorite, will make Boston his head-quarters* 
More could be named, if more were wanting to en- 
sure a season. 

• Whether we are to have anything new, or much 
at all this winter in the way of Oratorio, the ora- 
cles are silent Beyond the facts that our great 
choral Society, the Handel and Haydn, are making 
preparations for their Triennial Festival in May— a 
festival upon the scale of that at Birmingham — ; 
that of the programme nothing seems to be defini" 
tively settled, though there is strong expectation of 
the Bach Passion Music (St. Matthew) to be realized 
at last, as well as of Mr. Paine's Oratorio "St Pe- 
ter" ; — that naturally the subject matter of perform- 
ance cannot be entirely selected, until the question 
of the principal performers, (whether, for instance, 
Santley, Cummings. Edith Wynne and Mme. Patey, 
are to be had again), and that the government of 
the Society are using every effort to secure the 
best; also that the Thomas orchestra are to be in- 
corporated into the g^reat Festival orchestra ; — ^be- 
yond these data, no hints have been thrown out, 
except a newspaper report, which we shall not wil- 
lincrly believe, of another intended exhibition trip 
to New York during the winter ; this might be giv- 
ing Boston glory, but it would be robbing her of 
music ; it is long since we have had our fair and 
usual share of Oratorio. 

Of smaller choruses, we have still the "Apollo," 
for very finished renderings of male part-songs and 
choruses. But the old desideratum still remains of 
a chorus of mixed voices, for the study of such things 
as the Cantatas, Ac, of Bach ond Handel, the 
"Paradise and Peri" of Schumann, <tc., Ac. The 
great Oratorio societies sing only what will pay ; 
we need some smaller, less expensive choral institu- 
tions, so that we may not always remain in igno- 
rance of so many beautiful and noble compositions. 

Opera. 

Foremost in the field with their announcements 
are the two rival Italian Opera managements, both 
unusually strong in some respects, at least for these 
degenerate days. Each brings one of the very 
foremost prima donnas of the world ; Mme. Chris- 
tine NilssonRouzal-d is already on her way to join 
the Strakosch troupe, while Maretzek announces 
Mme. Lucca once more. We open the gilt-edged 
and pink-tinted pamphlet programmes of the season 
sent us by the managers, to analyze their glowing 
promises, when steps in the prompt Advertiser with 
the thing already done. We copy ; 

The other chief artistes who have been engaged 
in the two companies are as follows : With Mme. 
Lucca are the soprano, Hma di Murska ; the con- 
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tralto, Natali TosUi; tlie tenors, Tanibcrlik, Viz- 
zani, and the baritones, Mari and RosKl-Calli ; 
and the banscs Jaiiiet. Ileyna and lioneoni. 
IJrushinjj aside the coni{iliment8 of the matia^jer to 
Ids own t-orps, we shall find that much may be reas- 
onably oxpocted of Mile. l)i Murska, and of Sij^nor 
Tamberlik. The Hungarian soprano has really won 
a s^rcat reputation in London and Vienna, and in 
fact in most of tlie principal cities of Europe, and 
her latest triumphs — in the o])cras of M. Ambroise 
Thomas — have been most signal. If she has not 
been grossly overpraised, she is certainly a sweet 
and brilliant sint^er and an accomplished actress. 
Of Sijjnor Tamberlik's past career nothing new can 
be said : he has held an admitted position among 
the first tenors of the world, and our only anxiety 
is lest he shall be found to have somewhat njone by 
the period of his best powers. The baritones of 
Mr. Maretzek's troupe are unfortunate — so far as 
prestige with American audiences is concerned — in 
having won hardly any reputation outside of Italy ; 
but they will have no difficulty in winning favor if 
they deserve. Mnic. Natali Testa needs to have 
made great improvement within the last five years 
to qualify her for the position of prima contralto in 
Buch a company ; and that is what the management 
are careful to say she has done. It is a comfort to 
think that she cannot possibly be worse than Mme. 
Sanz. The other performers are all well known in 
America, in the case of M. Jamet and Sig. Ronconi 
chiefly for their merits. The repertoire of the 
troupe includes the usual list of familiar works, with 
Rossini's "Oiello," Wairnrr'.<*"Lohenjrrin*' and "Fly- 
inij Dulchnian," Mtizart's "Magic Flute.'* Meycr- 
iMcr's •IVophit." "l)inorah" and "Star of'the 
North" among those which are either unknown or 
not altogether hackneyed in this country. Great 
things will be expected of Mme. Lucca and Signor 
Tanibcrlik in ••Otoilo," "Lohengrin" and the 
"Prophet,** and of Mile. I)i Murska in Meyerbeer's 
other operas, in "Martha," "Sonnambula," "Lucia" 
and the "Flying Dutchman," — though we shall be- 
lieve that the la.st-iiniiicd work is really to be per- 
f<»rnied when the curtain has risen upon its first act. 
The principal artists with Mme. Nilsson are the 
following: Soprani, Signora Torrinni and Maresi ; 
contralto, Miss ("ary; tenors, Campauini, Capoul 
and Bonfratelli; baritones, M. Maurel and Sig. Del 
Pucnte ; basso, Signor Nannetti. Miss Gary's posi- 
tion is now well assured. The new prime donne 
are comparatively untried or unknown, although 
Signot a Torriani seems certainly to have given ex- 
cellent promise. But Mr. Strakosch appears to have 
b€en exceptionally fortunate with regard to his ten- 
ors and baritones. M. Capoul completely won the 
hearts of our musical people during the season of 
two years ago, and his return will be hailed with 
general joy. A good deal of delicate misrepresenta- 
tion has been practised with regard to the rank 
taken by Sig. Cnnipanini, and immense stress has 
been laid upon his great initial success in London as 
Gennaro, — a success which he did not fully reach in 
any of his subsequent performances ; but there is at 
least not much doubt that he is far above the aver- 
oge tenor of the Italian opera. Sig. Nnnnetti, the 
primo basso, has won a fair position in London. 
And M. Maurel and Sig. Del Puente have done 
much more than this, the former especially having 
gained the warmest expressions of admiration from 
the best London critics. To the repertoire of the 
first Nilsson troupe the present company adds the 
"Aida," of Verdi, Wagner's "Lohengrin," "Dino- 
rah." "The Huguenots," "Robert," "Otello." the 
"Marriage of Figaro," "Rigoletto" and "Lucretia 
Borgia" ; and it is promised that the first two of 
these works shall be brought out with every perfec- 
tion of detail. The usual promises are made as to 
orchestra and chorus ; we will hope that the result 
will not be as usual. As has been already announ- 
ced, the Lucca troupe will begin a season of a fort- 
night at the Boston Theatre on the 27th of October ; 
and the Nilsson company a season of two or three 
weeks on the second of Februarj'. 

Of English opera there is a possibility of hearing 
something, and the names of a company of which 
Miss Kellogg is to be the head, and in which the 
Seguins are conspicuous, were published some time 
ago. The project still seems to be involved in 
doubt, however. French opera is now a regular 
part of every season, and Mile. Aimde, attended by 
many of her last year's corjj8, will be with us in the 
spring. In a strictly musical programme wo sup- 
pose that her entertainments have about as much 
place as those of a circus accompanied by a brass 
band ; but many of our readers would not exchange 
her and them for two courses of Harvard Symphony 
concerts and three oratorios to boot 



Another Youno American Organist. The fol- 
lowing letter just received is dated Berlin (Prussia) 
Aug. 12, 1873. 

During the past season, one of our countrymen, 
Mr. II. C. Eddy, of Greenfield, Moss, (who has been 
studying here for a couple of years under the King's 
Organist, Prof. Haupt), has won high honors as a 
concert organist. Of his first public appearance, in 
company with Prof. Haupt, Coacertmeistcr De 
Alina, and other noted artists, the Fremdai BlaU 
speaks as follows : 

"All the excellent qualities of the master (Ilaupt) 
showed themselves in the pla3'lng of the pupil. 
Massive technique, clearness and certainty, energy 
in taking tlic tones, and a wonderfully lovely 
legato." 

Franz Abt, in the MiiaicalUche Well, says : "Mr. 
Eddy, an American, showed himself in this concert 
to be one of the most finished organ players of our 
time." 

The enclosed critique upon his second perform- 
ance (in the Parochial Church, Berlin) I translate 
from the Berliner Musik Zeitunff. It is written by 
Prof. A. Loeschhorn, whose Etudes for Piano are 
becoming so favorably known in America : 

"Though the unusual ability of Prof. Ilaupt as a 
teacher was a sufiicient guarantee that no mere 
piipil performance would bo brought forward, yet 
we could not have expected to be rejoiced by so 
truly an artistic solution of the difilcult problems 
presented by the programme. 

"The B minor Prelndo with Fugue, th'e D minor 
Sonata of Bach, the G minor Sonata of Merkel, and 
the A-fiat* Variations of Thiele, are organ composi- 
tions which require not only a finished technique, a 
clear leading of the often most artfully interwoven 
melodies, an enormous physical strength and endur- 
ance, but also a pure artistic understanding, to 
bring them to perfect expression. Mr. Eddy pos- 
sesses all these qualities. Great velocity and cer- 
tainty, both in Manual and Pedal, an excellent le- 
gato, a fine sensibility for beautiful tone etlects, an 
astonishing power, that knows how to handle this 
most colossal of all instruments, so that it shall even 
seem to sigh under the hands of its master, — with 
his comprehension of the works — bore witness that 
the young artist was penetrated with a full under- 
standing of the intricacies of bis task. His per- 
formance was truly artistic, and required only a 
little more quiet to be named masterly. 

"The B-minor Prelude with Fugue, was for us as 
well the grandest, most powerful style of composi- 
tion as. through the flowing conception of the play- 
er, — the gem of the concert. The Merkel Sonato is 
a glorious work, brilliant, well written, and in the 
highest degree thankful for the plaj'er. It stands 
on the same footing with the Variations of Thiele, 
inasmuch as it doe's not reject the modern element, 
(especially in the harmonization) but is on the con- 
trary indebted to it for some of its most powerful 
effects. 

"And in closing, we wish the. young artist, — in 
the home to which he expects soon to return, — the 
appreciation and acknowledgment, which his supe- 
rior performances so richly deserve." 

Miss Emma Cranch is the name of a young singer 
of whom we have for some years read glowing re- 
ports in Cincinnati papers. She is the daughter of 
Mr. Edward P. Cranch of that city, and a niece of 
the well known poet-artist and translator of Virgil, 
C. P. Cranch. She has lately returned from earnest 
studies in Italy, and if all that we hear of her be 
true, which we can scarcely doubt, so good is the 
authority, it is to be hoped that we may hear her 
in some of our best concerts or oratorios next win- 
ter. A friend, in whose judgment we have all con- 
fidence, writes to as of her as follows : 



"She is about 22, and from a child has sung an d 
studied music more or less. She studied first in 
Cincinnati, under an excellent lady teacher, who 
was, I think, a pupil of Mod. Viardot. A year ago 
she went to Europe with her mother, and has just 
returned. She studied at Milan under San Giovan- 
ni, who told her she had almost nothing to unlearn, 
which was seldom the case with young American 
ladies. She has steadily progressed, and I am sure 
you would be delighted with her voice. It is a 
mezzo-soprano, is remarkably full, flexible, strong 
and pure in tone, and of considerable compass. Her 
style is excellent ; her execution, light and shade, 
mastery of diflicult passages, cadenzas, trills, <&c., 
all that can be 'desired. Her musical physique is 
admirable ; her ear is true ; she slurs nothing, and 
aims constantly to perfect herself, from pure love of 
her art. In short, I think you will find that she is 
a singer w^ho promises something really great. Her 

general education has been all I could desire for one 
of my own daughters, Her temperament is sweet 
and sympathetic. She Is very far removed from 
vanity or self-satisfaction in her attainments, and 
aims ever at a higher ideal. 

"She has sung in public concerts in Cincinnati 
with great success. In Europe she hod golden opin- 
ions from Strakosch and from Brignoli, who would 
have engaged her to sing in Geneva could she have 
remained." 



Caxova's Violin. — Curiously, just as we arc trans- 
lating Wasielewsky's account of the old violin ma- 
kers, comes Dr. Henry Thayer, of Cambridge, bav- 
in his possession a very fine Italian instrument 
mode by the earliest master of them all, Caspar di 
Salo, of Brescia. The following certificate from the 
American Consul at Trieste (and the biographer of 
Beethoven) gives its history. 

TaiiSTE, May SOth, 1873. 

This violin was pnrehased by tbe undersigned, August 
3d, 1872, of Anton Krisch, a paymaster and clerk In the 
Austrian Naval Service af Trieste, who sold it acting as 
agent for his wife's mother, the widow of Pletro Zaccag- 
na of Treviso. 

The Zoccagnas were an old Venetian family long set- 
tled at Treviso, of which Signor Maurizio Z. in the early 
years of the century was the head. 

The village of Possa^^o, in the province of Treviso, 
and some two hours drive from the city of that name, 
was the birthplace of Antonio Canova, the celebrated 
sculptor, who was bom Nov. 1, 1757. 

In his later years, Candva, having purchased or buUt a 
fine villa there, made his native village his home, and 
wasin the habit of visiting his intimate friend Maurizio 
Zaccagno and playing in Violin quartets at his house. 

The sculptor was possessor of a noble violin, construct- 
ed by Gaspar di Said, which, from motives of friendship* 
he some time before his death (Oct. 12, 1822) sold to 
Maurizio 2^cagna. On the death of \[aurizio, the In- 
strument passed into the hands of his son Pietro. 

Mr. Krisch, the husband of the daughter of Pietro (who 
died in 1870 or 1871) relates with what delight his ap^ed 
father-in-law, dally after dinner, amused himself with 
this violin, which he cherished with an affection almost 
as for a sentient being. Candva is the authority for con- 
sidering the instrument a genuine Gaspar di Sal<f. 

No Zaccagnabe'ngleft to make use of the violin, the 
widow caused it to be sold, and it was purchased, as 
above stated, by 

Alexander W. Thayer. 



Hauptmann writes to Ilauser, after hearing J^- 
delio : "This opera seemed once so full, so overla- 
den ; and now, with the exception of a few things, 
some little lumps that won't dissolve, all has become 
so clear and so transparent ! Thoroughly beautiful 
one cannot call everything in it indeed. But one 
can say of Beethoven ; he hath loved much, to him 
is much foi^iven, but our most modern romantic 
opera composers go right on sinning, and love very 
little." 

IIow will this remark apply to Wagner and the 
like? 



Teresa Carreno, the pianist, has just been married 
in London, to Emile Sauret, the young violinist. 
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Tnc Late IIbrr David. — Born at Hamburgh, on 
the 19th Jan, 1810, the late Conccrimeistn- David 
displayed at an early age a decided aptitude for 
music, and even while a boy, obtained unusual mas- 
tery over the violin. Scarcely had he completed 
his thirteenth year, before he was sent to Ca^sel, 
where, under Spohr's guidance he made rapid pro- 
gress in his art. As far back as 1825, he undertook 
a long professional tour, which served to introduce 
him honorably to the world of music. Afler then 
remaining a considerable time as first violinist at 
the Konigstadt Theatre, Berlin, and subsequently at 
the Theatre in Dorpat, he was a])pointed fo»- 
certtneUter in Leipsic, to replace Matthiii, who had 
died a short time previously. He here enjoyed an 
opportunity of developing and elevating his peculiar 
talent more and more. No less valuable, however, 
was the benefit derived by the G^yeandhaus band 
from his efforts as leader, in which capacity he 
paid as much attention and intelligence to details, 
as he insisted on devoting energy and precision to 
every work as a whole. When his friend Mendels- 
sohn Bartholdy, who was the cause of his being in- 
vited to Leipsic, afterwards set about founding the 
Conservatory there (1843), David joined him with 
fiery zeal, and placed his services as a teacher at 
the disposal of those interested in the new musical 
nursery, for the benefit of which he subsequently 
worked without cessation. A large number of vio- 
linists havfe become celebrated under his auspices. 
From his industry as a teacher sprans^ a long series, 
comprising admirable editions of ancient and mod- 
ern classical ContrrUlurke^ Bach's Violin Sonatas, 
and other things, but above all his model " Violin 
Scliool,'* in which he poured the rich stores of his 
experience and observation. lie came forward, 
also, as a composer, -writing especially for his own 
instrument many well conceived and effective Con- 
certos, Variations, and Etude.'^. He entered, too, 
the sphere of the stage, with his comic opera, Hatu 
Wachi, produced in 1852. Master David was a gen- 
uine artist, who faithfully tended, and ruled with a 
sure hand, the field he selected. lie belonged to 
the circle of choice spirits who constitute the fame 
and glory of our town, and whom it will be difficult 
to replace. — Deutsche Allgetneine Zeilunff. 

The particulars of the closing hours of Ferdinand 
David, whose death at Klostcrs we announced a 
fortnight ago, arc these. Two gentlemen and a 
guide were on the Siloretta glacier,havin&^ passed the 
night in the club hut. These gentlemen bad invited 
David, who was also staying in Klosters, his sons, 
who had arrived from London, and his two daugh- 
ters to visit them at the club hut, intending to re- 
turn altogether at Klosters. At one o'clock that 
day a guide appeared, out of breath, at the hut and 
begged the gentlemen to go with him immediately 
to the assistance of M. David who had fallen. Five 
minutes' walk from the hut they found the family 
lamenting round their father, who had fallen down 
twenty minutes before and was dead. All efforts 
to revive him were of no avail. The daughters 
could not believe but that it was only a swoon, for 
immediately before he fell he was aa cheerful and 
merry as ever. lie had not been particidarly tired 
or heated, but the thin glacier air. about 2000 
metres above the sea, suddenl}' deprived the old 
man of breath — he waa sixty-three years of age. — 
Orch 

The body of Ferdinand David has been brought 
to Leipzig and iutcrred there with some ceremony. 
A military band led the funeral procession ; then 
followed three stndenta from the Conservatory car- 
rying palm branches and a silver crown. The mu- 
nicipal authorities, representatives of the musical 
societies, and an immense concourse of spectators 
and friends followed the body. Two choral socie- 
ties sang funeral music, and Dr. Ahlfeld pronounced 
the oration. The band played Chopin's "Trauer- 
marsch." 

A Falsi Rbpobt. The London Mtaical World, 
Aug. 16, has the following: 

The Berlin JSefio, the Mu9ikali»che» Woehefthlaity 
and various other German musical papers, lately 
contained a notice to the effect that "Mr. A. W . 
Thayer, the celebrated Beethoven Biographer, waa 
about to leave Trieste and settle in Berlin. In an- 
swer to this, Mr. Thayer, writing to the Nette Ber- 
liner Mttsikzeituug, says : "What can have given 
rise to the idea that I am about to remove from 
Ti*ieste to Berlin is an insoluble riddle.'* Here- 
upon, the editor of the last-mentioned paper ob- 
serves : "The rise of such a report is not quite a 



riddle to us. The expression of a pious wish has — 
very pardonably — been twisted into the actual 
realization of that wish. It is very certain that the 
estimable biographer ent^'rtains no more ardent na- 
piration than to oc quit and free of his mind-crip- 
pling official functions, in order that he may com- 
plete his work, so important for the history of art. 
Unfortunately, this niuj»t long remain & pium dttid- 
erium. Very man}' persons, not superficially ac- 
quainted with American affairs, will hear in the title 
of Con.sul-General of the United States of North 
America the mighty sound of the American dollar. 
But the American Congress pays no office so wretch- 
edly as that of ConsuL This is most deeply to be 
regrctt>ed for the sake of our Consul-Musician, for, 
under the most favorable circumstances, he can oc- 
cupy himself with literary pursuits only six months 
in the year. It is consequently not astontsliing that 
his work advances so slowly,' though he devotes 
both his time and his means to its completion. Yet 
North America an<l Germany are especially bound 
to foster the work in every way. But people appear 
to have entirely lost the spirit of self-sacrifice in 
something absolutely necessary to art in general. 
The longer things go on in this style, the more 
difficult will be Mr. Thayer's task, because that hol- 
low-headed critical scribbler, Ludwig Nohl, will 
never tire of serving up to his 'fair Beethoven 
friends' the most absurd twaddle about the great 
composer, so that the cleansing of this Augsan 
stable by Mr. Thayer must necessarily become more 
and more difficult and unpleasant every day." 
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Wefmar. In honor of the birthday of the Grand 
Duke, an old operetta, Ehein und Elmire, composed 
by the Duchess Anna Amalia, was taken from the 
shelf, where it had so long been lyinsr, and perform- 
ed before a very select audience at the little theatre, 
in the Chateau of Dornburg, -by the leading mem- 
bers of the regular Grand-Ducal operatic company, 
under Herr Lassen as conductor. The Abbate Franz 
Liszt, who was present, pronounced a highly favor- 
able opinion on the work ; but that, of course, he 
was bound to do. It would appear, however, that 
Ehcin und Elmire is really not entirely destitute of 
merit The Duchess studied under Fleischer of 
Brunswick, and Wolf, Capdlmeiater here. 

According to a report on the present condition of 
the Conservatoire de Musique at Paris, one of the 
most important of the continental music schools, 
just made to the musical committee of the Society 
of Arts by Mr. Alan 8. Cole, there are now 700 
studeats in the institution. Of these SOO are men 
and 250 women, all of whom have been admitted 
after examination, and 150 "auditeurs" who are 
permitted to attend the classes, gaining admission 
either by the nomination of the Minister of the In- 
terior or by examination. The number of profes- 
sors is eigfity-four, of whom eight teach singing, 
ten the pianoforte, ten harmony, composition, and 
musical nistory, sixteen solfeggio, and the remain- 
der give lessons on the various instruments, or in- 
struction in declamation, (be. The professors of the 
highest class, who are members of the Institute, re- 
ceive an annual pa3'ment of 2,500f. Elementary 
professors receive l,200f., but after working for 
some 3'ears their stipend is increased to 2,0(K)f. A 

f)rofessor gives at least three lessons a week, each 
esson lasting not less than two hours. The 
Conservatory is now solely supported by the State 
subsidy, amounting to 210,000f., all of which is de- 
voted to current expenses. No fees whatever are 
paid by the students, who are admitted solely ac- 
cording to merit as tested by the entrance examina- 
tions; but on the completion of their instruction the 
State is entitled to their services for four years at 
certain principal theatres, during which they arc 
paid moderate salaries. 

Mlle. Therese Liede's Annual Matinee at Tavis- 
tock House, on Monday, gave scope for the exhibi 
tlon of Mile. Liebe'smusicianly proficiency with the 
violin. Thelady isone of the very few of her sex 
who venture upon the mastery of an instrument 
chiefly monopolizAd by man. But there is nothing 
in "the king of instruments'* to prohibit its use by 
woman with grace and dexterity, and Mile. Liebe 
proves how artistically a lady can manipukte it. 
iier intonation is pure, her bowing free and masterly, 
and she showed the possession of many excellent 
qualities in a sonata duo, by Dussek, and several 
solos, which were well received. Her issociates 
were Misses Banks, Fairman and Ferrari, Mrs. Wel- 
don, Sig. Caravoglia', Mr. Ganz and others ; and the 
concert achieved considerable success. — Land. Oreh, 



P«bliali«»«i by Oliver JDItaea 4t €•• 



Vooal, with Piano AooompanimMit 

My Beautiful, for Thee. Song and Cho. 4. G 
toy. Web*ter. 80 

" Sweeter far the voice that sings 
A song of lore to me.'* 
A finely elaborated and musical affair. 

The Star of Bethleliem. Solo, Duet and Cho. R. 

BtAeoek. 40 

** When suddenly a Star arose, 
It was the Star of Bethlehem.** 
Henry Kirke Whlte'a ever beautiful poem, with 
an entirely new and magniflceut musical render- 
ing;. Four or five keys are vitdtod in the various 
veraea ; and both tlie vocal music and accompan- 
iment combine with power to portray the senti- 
ments of the poetry. 

Changed. 8. Dtod, Oray. SO 

'* Tlie rosy sunbeams kiss, lad, 
Tlie dew from the violet's eyes.'* 
The above lines are no prettier than most of the 
others, and as the music is good, of course it is a 
song that may "go up to the head." 

The Ring. 8. C to f. Gabriel 80 

" Only a time-worn circle of gold !** 
Only— but a very tender and effective song is 
made alwut it. 

The Magic of Music. 8. E6 to ff. Levey, 85 

** Yon have but to listen to find me, 
Althoucb I may w.mder unseen." 
There is magical music here. 

Lover's Vows are not all Truth. 8. D to e. 

Maynard. SO 

" He looked Into her eyes 
Saying ril ne'er deceive thee." 
But he did, of course, else this song with a 
moral would not have been written, rroperly 
sung, should be very effective. 

Beautiful Dreams. 8. D to e. Levey. S6 

"Dreams! Dreams! Beautiful dreams. 

Lighting up life with the brightest of beams.'* 
A very beautiful song. 

Lost! 3. Dtof. Onhriel. 86 

*' And waves are cmel, and women are weak. 

And the weary hearted are never at rest.** 
Solemn music, certainly, but as it Is good to 
shed tears, this mjiy bring "the pleasure of grief.** 
Has some resemblance to "Three Fishers went 
sailing out into the West." 

laitmmentalt 

Aureole Mazurka. 8. A. Zahanvi, 80 

One of the sweetest of Mazurkas, with a light, 
shadowv dance to it, that causes one to think ox 
the flash of the Northern Lights. 

Souvenir from Tannhauser. (NachkUlnge ans 
Tannhauser). 4. Eb. bpindUr. 75 

The strange melodiee of Wagner's opera are 
here neatJy- put together. 

Waltz. Op. 4. 8. C. PerabeoH, 40 

Mr. Perabeau succeeds in producing music of 
a high character without placing it out of the 
reach of common players. 

Home Sweet Home. Transcription. 6. D&. 

Chafoner, 75 
Mr. Chaloner's Transcription may stand by the 
side of Thalberg's ever beautiful one and not 
bhisb. A very superior composition. 

Sounds from the Alleghany. Waltz. Weher. 40 

A fine Waltz. How any one can make a new 
one that is not lllce one of the fifty tliousand al- 
ready composed, it is hard to see. Mr. Weber, 
however has done it. 

Bookf. 

TiiK River of Lip*. A Sabbath School Song 
Book. By K S. Perkina and W. W. Beniley. 86 

By the hundred. $80.00 
Specimen copies sent post-paid for 80 

About 40 of our most distinguished writer^ and 
composers have contributed to this fine boolc. 
which bids fair to equal in popularity any one of 
its class. 

Devotional Chimes. By Am ffuU. 75 

A book for devotional meetings, &c., on the 
same plan as the well-known Pilgrim's Harp. 
The type is larger, and there are many new tunes 
and hymns, lliere are 246 pages of tunes, about 
half Psalm Tunes and haff ^'Spiritual Songs.'* 
'There are about 400 hymns similarly divided. Can 
any vestry book be more convenient ? 



Abbbeviatio^ts.— Degrees of difficulty are maiked 
1 to 7. The key\s marked with a caoital letter: as C, B 
flat, *c. A small Roman letter marks the highest note, 
if on the staff, an italic letter the highest note, if above 
the staff. 
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Goethe and Felix Mendelseohn Bartholdy. 

From the Gennan of Db. Cabl Mbndblmohn Bar- 
tholdy.* 

[Continued from page 82.] 

The venerable Poet continued to feel the 
deepest and most lively interest in the youth- 
ful musician. On the 5th of Feb. 1822, he' 
writes to Zeltcr: * 'Remember me to Felix and 
his parents. Since your departure my piano is 
dumb; one single attempt to waken it was 
quite a failure.'' 

In the autumn of 1822, the visit to Goethe 
was repeated in company with his parents, who 
on this occasion saw with pleasure how quick- 
ly and surely their son had won all hearts. 

**We have made," writes his mother, "a 
most delightful and lasting acquaintance with 
Goethe and the Schopenhauers. I saw with ma- 
ternal joy how Felix had made himself beloved 
by the most distinguished men, and his happy 
parents were only too glad to be indebted to 
him for the kindness with which they were re- 
ceived. The great, eminent minister, whose 
dignity, fame, poetic genius, and superiority 
in every way weave for him a dazzling crown, 
before whose beams common mortals retire 
abashed, is so kind, loving and even fatherly 
to my boy, that I can only recall these happy 
images with the deepest joy and emotion. For 
hours together he talked with my husband about 
Felix, invited him in the warmest manner to 
remain longer at his house ; his eyes rested on 
him with visible pleasure, and his gravest 
mood was always exchanged for a cheerful one 
whenever he improvised to his liking. As he 
does not like music generally, his piano had 
remained unopened since Felix's last visit, and 
he opened it with these words : ' 'Come and 
awaken the winged spirits who have long been 
slumbering within." And again: "You are 
my David ; if I should become sick or sorrow- 
ful, banish the evil dreams by your playing; 
but I will never, like Saul, hurl my spear at 
you." Do you not think that touching from 
an old man of seventy-three years ? Felix, 
who is commonly quite indifferent to praise, is 
proud of Goethe's admiration and affection, 
and such a feeling can only have an elevating 
influence. He was also very kind and affable 
to Fanny ; she was obliged to play a great deal 
from Bach for him; and he was especially 
pleased with the music which she had compos- 
ed for his verses, for it always gives him the 
greatest pleasure to see his songs set to music." 

Zelter had the satisfaction of iflaking the 
most delightful report of Felix's progress in 
the following years. He writes, on the 11th of 
March, 1823: ''My Felix has entered on his 
fifteenth year. He actually grows under my 
eyes. His wonderful pianoforte playing I re- 
gard as something quite by the way. He will 
also be master of the violin. The second Act 
of his fourth Opera is ready. He gains con- 
stantly in solidity, and there is no lack of 
• Translated forDwight's Journal of Musie by Hsirar 



either strength or power. All comes from 
within, and the externals of his time touch 
him only outwardly. Think of our happiness 
if we are permitted to see the boy grow up and 
fulfil the promise of his youth." 

He writes on the eighth of February, 1824 : 
''Yesterday Felix's fourth Opera was given 
complete, together with the dialogue. There are 
8 Acts, which, with two Ballets, occupy about 
two hours and a half. The work has been re- 
ceived with applause. For my part I cannot 
contain my surprise that a boy of only just fif- 
teen should have made such astonishing pro- 
gress. Novelty, beauty, originality — entire 
originality, is to be found in all he writes: 
soul, movement, repose, harmony, unity and 
dramatic power. The massing is as if done by 
an experienced hand. The orchestration is in- 
teresting, neither oppressive nor wearisome, 
not merely an accompaniment. The musicians 
like to play it and yet it is not easy. What 
we have known before comes and goes, not as 
if taken for granted, but spontaneously and as 
if belonging in its own place. There is liveli- 
ness, it is jubilant without being too rapid; 
there is tenderness, grace, love, passion, inno- 
cence. The overture is a wonderful thing. 
Imagine a painter laying daubs of color on the 
canvass, rubbing on the masses with brush and 
finger, out of which finally a group comes to 
view, so that one is constantly astonished, and 
looking out for something; for what is real 
must be accomplished. * * * Indeed I am 
talking like a grandfather who is apologizing 
for his grandson. I know well what I have 
said, and I have intended to say nothing but 
what I can prove. First by the applause of the 
crowd, which was taken up splendidly by the 
orchestra-people and the singers, in whom one 
can easily see whether coolness and indiffer- 
ence or love and good will move the throats 
and the fingers. Tou must indeed know that. 
Jus^ as the mouth pleases, speaking to another, 
face to face, so it is with the composer who 
furnishes to the executant what he can accom- 
plish a success with, and which he thus sym- 
pathetically executes. This alone tells you the 
whole story. I must hope too, that my report 
to you of the progress of Felix will be water 
for my mill. 

"You have known the wretchedness of these 
master-schools much longer than I; great in- 
tentions, small talent, great resources for doing 
nothing; these are the evils, and one must re- 
joice when one finds a man who does what be 
can, and %ho always has a supply on hand, 
from which he draws whatever may chance to 
come." 

"To-day," he writes, in a letter of December 

20th, 1824, "Felix has brought out his new 

double concerto. The boy stands on a root 

that promises a good tree. What is original in 
him comes every day more to lig[ht, and amal- 
gamates itself well with what is m the spirit of 
the time, from which it peeps out like a bird 
out of an egg." 



In the spring of 1825 Felix went with his 
father to Paris, to consult with Cherubini 
whether he should adopt music as his life call- 
ing. Cherubini had become in the art circles 
of Paris a much dreaded giant, they trembled 
before his cutting sarcasms. HaWvy made the 
new comer from Berlin very anxious about him, 
telling him that there were days when little or 
nothing was to be got out of Cherubini. To 
one young musician who had played some- 
thing before him, he said: "Could you not 
perhaps paint pretty well ?" and to another: 
Vaus nefera jamait rien I If even HaUvy him- 
self showed him something, and if Cherubini 
said nothing and made no wry faces, then it 
was surely something altogether excellent. 
Only once, when Hal6vy had played through 
to him his opera La Juite^ the wicked 
old maestro said: ''(Put Uen, maii e'eU trop 
long, il/aut couper'' (Good, but too long; cut 
it). Felix had then finished the B-minor Quar- 
tet for piano and stringed instruments, which 
he intended to dedicate to Goethe. It may be 
easily imagined what a sensation it ma4e 
among the Parisians, when Cherubini, after 
this had been played in his presence by 
French artists, and *in the most shameful way,' 
to boot, came up smiling to Felix and nodded 
to him. Then he turned to the bystanders, 
with the words: *'C« garfon est riehe, U /era 
hien, maii U deperue trop de wn argent; U met 
trop d*itoffe dam 9on haXnt (the boy is rich and 
will do well ; but he spends too much of his 
money ; he puts too much cloth into his coat.) 
They all looked upon it as something unprece- 
dented, especially as Cherubini added: Je lui 
parUrai, alare U /era hien (L will have a Ulk 
with him; then he will do well). Halfivy, 
who was not present at the time, absolutely 
would not believe that Cherubini could have 
spoken in this manner to the young musician. 
But we can well understand how he who had 
received the artist benediction of Goethe, had 
no need to fear Cherubini. The opinions ex- 
pressed by the sixteen^year old boy about the 
dreaded maestro, and generally on musical 
mattera in Paris, show his independence and 
his originality. He compared Cherubini to a 
**bumed out volcano, which still blazes out 
occasionally, but is covered over with stones 
and ashes." In the Kyris which he composed 
for Cherubini, during his stay in Paris, he even 
ventured to imitate, somewhat ironically, the 
manner of composition of the dreaded old 
maestro. "The gallant youth," wrote Zelter, 
"has written the piece quite satirically, in a 
spirit, which, if not the right one, yet is that 
which Cherubini has always been looking for, 
but which, if I am not mistaken, he has never 
found." 

Felix felt in his breast the spirit of a German 
artist, BO he turned away from the turmoil of 
Paris, and criticized the want of musical ear- 
nestness and of real feeling for Art, which pre- 
vailed among the French mumdans. 
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**I had hoped to find here the very metropo- 
lis of music, musicians and musical taste ; but, 
on m*y word, it is not so at all. The saloons, 
where, to be sure, I did not expect very much, 
are ennuyant; they like nothing there but friv- 
olous music, and musical coquetry, and nothing 
that is serious and solid. The orchestras (I 
have heard those of the Opera and the Aeade- 
mie BoyciU) are very good, but by no means 
superior, and finally, the musicians themselves 
are partly dried up, and partly chatter abusive- 
ly like sparrows about Paris and the Parisians. 
At the Sunday music at Tremont, I lately heard 
Urbahn play some variations on the viola. He 
tunes it quite differently from what is usual, 
(/c, fe). That, hearing it but once, makes a 
good effect, but it is a bad idea, because the 
instrument thereby loses the depth of the viola 
without gaining the height of the violin, and 
is evidently only practicable for F and C major. 
Finally, Kalkbrenner played a new sextet in A 
minor, of his own composition. Clarionet, 'cello 
and contrabass accompany the leading piano. 
There are many pretty passages in it, but most 
of them are taken from the Hummel Septet, 
out of which the work is mainly made up. He 
played very well, although on account of the 
frightful heat, he was not always sure.. A 
little while before he said to Herz, smiling 
pleasantly: *If you will play for me I will cer- 
tainly give you ten sous." But Herz laughing 
smoothed his black whiskers, and said : 'No, 
that would not be at all agreeable to the pub- 
lic' *Thankyou for the compliment,' replied 
Kalkbrenner with a smile. 

*nresterday, we were in the Feydeau, and I 
saw the last act of an opera by Catel, V Avber- 
giatey and Auber's Lhcadie, The theatre is 
roomy, pleasant and pretty, and the orchestra 
right good, although indeed the violins are not 
so excellent as those of the Opera buffa, yet, 
on the other hand, the basses and the wind in- 
struments and the ensemile is better than it is 
there; here, too, it is directed in the centre. 
The singers and singeresses sang without any 
voice, but not badly ; their play was lively and 
quick, and so the whole thingran very smooth- 
ly. But now, for the main thing — the compo- 
sition — I will say nothing of the first opera, for 
I only heard half of it, and that was weak and 
without any effect, though not destitute of 
some pretty, light melodies ; but, the famous 
Lkocadie of the famous Auber ! You cannot 
imagine anything more wretched. The subject 
is taken from a poor novel of Cervantes, and 
poorly worked up for an opera ; and I could not 
have believed that such a vulgar, unseemly 
piece could have been given in a French Thea- 
tre, before }>eople who flatter themselves that 
they have so much taste and right feeling ; but 
it has not only held its place, but even been 
given fifty-two times within a very short period. 
To this novel of the wild period of Cervantes, 
Auber has set some commonplace music that is 
doleful. I will say nothing of the fact, that 
you find nothing massive, no life, no originali- 
ty in the whole opera ; that it is all made up 
of reminiscences stuck together, first from Cfaer- 
ubini and then from Rossini. I will say noth- 
ing of the fact that, in the most decisive mo- 
ments, the singers must execute gurglings of 
trills and runs, but, as to the instrumentation, 
which is now so easy to do, when the scores of 



Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven are every where 
to be had, the instrumentation, this favorite 
of the public, a pupil of Cherubini, a man with 
gray hairs, should, at least be able to do! 
But he cannot do it. 

*'Only imagine that in the whole opera, 
which is quite rich in melodies, there are per- 
haps only three in which the piccolo flute does 
not play the chief part. The overture begins 
with a tremolando of the string instruments, 
and then immediately comes in the piccolo on 
the roof, and the bassoon in the cellar, and they 
drone out a melody. In the ( Ueffro theme, the 
string instruments execute a sort of Spanish ac- 
companiment, and the little flute, as before, 
whistles a melody ; L^ocadie's first melancholy 
air, ^Pautre LSocadiSj Uvaiidroit mieux inourir,^ 
is appropriately accompanied by the little 
fiute; which also depicts the rage of the broth- 
er, the torments of the lovers, the happiness of 
the peasant girl. In fact, the whole thing 
might be most admirably arranged for two 
flutes, with jews-harp ad libitvm. Alas ! 

*^Thou writestme, dear Fanny, that I shall 
set myself to making converts, and that I 
should teach Onslow and Reicha, to like 
Beethoven and Sebastian Bach. I am doing it 
already, but do not get on very far. Only 
think, dear child, that the people here know 
not a note of Fidelio, and that they look on 
Sebastian Bach as only a periwig well stuffed 
with learning. I recently played, at the desire 
of Kalkbrenner, the preludes in £ and A minor 
for the organ. The people found them both 
very pretty, and some one remarked that the 
beginning of the A-minor prelude had a won- 
derful resemblance to a favorite duet by Mon- 
signy (a French opera composer) 1 I saw every- 
thing blue and green I 

^'Lately, at Mme. Kien^'s, I played my quar- 
tet in B minor with Baillot. Baillot began at 
first very listlessly and carelessly, but, at a 
passage towards the beginning of the first part, 
he warmed up and played the rest of the first 
movement and the Adagio very powerfully and 
well ; but then came the Scherzo. The begin- 
ning must have pleased him, for now he began 
to play and to hurry on ; the others kept always 
close behind him. I tried to hold them back, 
but let any one try to hold back three French- 
men at a time, who are going through 1 So 
they carried me along with them, ever madder 
and madder, faster and faster, especially in one 
passage towards the end, where the theme of 
the Trio comes in against the beat, and very 
high, Baillot was right furious and, as he had 
made one mistake several times, he was yeiy 
angry with himself ; so, when it was over, he 
said not a word but : ^'encore ttne fais ce mor 
ceau.^ Now it went all smooth, but wilder 
than before. In the last movement it was in- 
deed the devil let loose. In that passage 
towards the close, where the theme in B minor 
comes in again, fortissimo^ Baillot scraped avt'ay 
like mad on his strings, and I was actually 
frightened by my own quartet, and when it 
was done, he came up to me, without saying 
a word, and embraced me twice, as if he would 
squeeze me to death. Rode, too, was very 
much pleased, and all at once said to me some 
time afterwards, in German : Iraty mein Sehatz 
(splendid, my darling). *  * Fanny, you 
write to me about' bias and prejudice, about 



my grumblings and owl talk about this land 
flowing with milk and honey, as you called 
Paris. Now consider a moment, I pray thee ; 
is it you who are in Paris, or I ? I muftt know 
better about it than you ! Is it my way to 
judge about music from bias or prejudice ? 
And if it were, is Rode biassed, when he says 
to me: *<?V«i ici une degringolads mttai^^aWf 
Is Neukomm biassed, when he says: ^e'est pan 
ici U pays des orchentres^f Is Ilcrz biassed, 
when he says : *the public here can enjoy and 
appreciate nothing but variations ' ? Are ten 
thousand other people biass»e4^whoare scolding 
about Paris ? You are biassed when you give 
less credit to my impartial judgment than you 
do to a favorite picture of this Paris Eldorado 
that you have painted for yourself. Only look 
at the Constitutiannd ; what do they give at the 
Opera 7toZt>n except Rossini ? Take the music 
catalogues, what do you find there ? what is 
published besides Romanzas and Potpourris? 
Just come here yourself and hear Alceste^ hear 
Robin des B&is^ hear the Soirees, hear the music 
of the Royal bands, and then make up an opin- 
ion. Then thou mayst scold me, but not now, 
when thou art biassed and prejudiced and al- 
together blinded. Now pardon me this AUe- 
groferoee, * * * To-day I have finished a 
Kyrie for five voices and graTidissimo orchestra, 
which surpasses in thickness anything that I 
have yet composed. There is a good deal of 
pizzicato in it, and, as to trombones, I reckon 
on good strong throats for the blowers. "♦ 

This description of French music is charac- 
teristic. It shows what a severely artistic path 
the sixteen-year old artist had chosen, and how 
decidedly, in the very spirit of Goethe, he con- 
demned those who saw in Art only a means. 
Felix remained in Paris from the 23d of March 
to the 19th of May, and on his return home- 
ward was permitted to make a shorter visit in 
Weimar, of which Goethe writes to Zelter: 
**Herr Mendelssohn remained with us all too 
short a time on his return. Felix brought out 
his last quartet to the amazement of every one. 
This personal, audible and intelligible dedica- 
tion did me much good. «Pelix has told the 
women folks all about musical matters in 
Paris, and what especially is characteristic of 
the present moment." In acknowledgment of 
the dedication of the B minor quartet, Goethe 
imn^ediately wrote his young friend **a fine 
love letter," as Zelter called it, which ran thus: 
**Thou hast given me great pleasure with thy 
valuable present ; although I had been notified 
of it, still I was surprised. Type, title page 
and the beautiful binding, all vied with each 
other to -complete the splendid gift. I look 
upon it as on a beautiful body, with whose 
more beautiful, powerfully rich soul thou hadst 
already made me acquainted, to my greatest 
astonishQient. Receive my best thanks, and 
let me hope that thou wilt soon again make me 
admire thy astonishing activity, in thine own 
person. Remember me to thy worthy parents, 
io the equally gifted sister, and the excellent 
master. May I be ever held in lively remem- 
brance in such a circle. Weimar, June 18, 
1825. Faithfully, J. W. Goethe." 

Goethe's friendly sympathy spurred on the 
young artist to ceaseless labors. He finished 
his fifth opera, composed an Octet for eight 

• Letters to his parents of 18 and 22 April, 1825. 
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dWi^a^o instruments; and, as Zelter expressed 
it, **he seizes Time by the ears and drives 
him." Beside this, he had a few weeks before 
presented to his excellent house tutor, Heyse, 
a charming birthday gift; he had entirely by 
himself made a metrical translation of a play 
of Terence, the **Andrift," in which there are 
some very excellent lines they say, for I have 
not yet seen them. He plays the piano like 
the devil, and is not far behind with stringed 
instruments; and with all this he is healthy, 
strong, and can swim lustily up stre im. 

**In the musical papers his quartets and sym- 
phonies have been somewhat coldly noticed, 
but that will do him no harm, for these critics 
are also young fellows, who are looking round 
for their hats, which all the while they hold in 
their hands. And when one recollects how, 
forty years ago, the compositions of Gluck and 
Mozart were also condemned, one need not be 
without some consolation. Whatever has never 
come into the heads of these gentlemen they 
slide over quickly, and judge of the whole 
house by one brick; and I must give him 
credit for this that he continually works sys- 
tematically and finishes what he has begun, 
whether it please or no ; so he does not show 
any special liking for what he has done. Of 
course there are not wanting some heterogene- 
ous stones that are carried off by the stream, 
but of common faults and weaknesses there are 
very few. "f 

"Now I must ask you," writes Goethe, when 
Felix had sent him his **Andria," to return my 
heartiest thanks to the excellent industrious 
Felix for the admirable sample of his serious 
sesthetic studies ; his labor shall serve for en- 
tertainment to the friends of art in Weimar in 
the long winter evenings that are now to be 
expected." 

*-My Felix," Zelter goes on to infonn him on 
the 20th of February, 1827, **haa accepted a 
call to Stettin to bring out his latest produc- 
tions there, and departed thither on the 16th 
of this month. The rascal attained his nine- 
teenth year on the 3rd, and his compositions 
assume ripeness and individuality. At the 
Koyal Theatre they have been in labor for more 
than a year and a day with his last opera, 
which fills a whole evening, but it has not yet 
seen the light ; while on the other hand, many 
French weeds and mushrooms which have been 
put on the stage, have hardly survived a sec- 
ond performance. As we are young and al 
ready enjoy all those advantages for which so 
many have to torment themselves during the 
best part of their lives, it must be that it can 
do him no harm ; and I must also wish that by 
his industry he may as quickly as possible grow 
up above our own time, to wlrich one has to bo 
agreeable, whether one will or no ; and in this 
matter I may still be of service, by always- 
driving him back more and more upon him- 
self." 

t Letter of November 6, 1825. 

(To be continued.) 



An Amenoan Gonsaryatoila 

From the Fhiladelpbia Age, Bfay 14. 

III. 

We have already spoken of the earlier schools and 
coQservatorios ; others were founded at later peri- 
ods: Milan in 1807, Prague in 1810, Viennii and 
Warsaw in 1824, two in Berlin under Kullak and 



Julius Stern; in Brussels.- under F^tis; in Cologne, 
under F. Uiller; in Dresden Munich, Miinster, 
Stockholm, Wuraburg, and in St. Petersburg \inder 
Anton Rubinstein, now in this countrv. Special 
interest is attached to one, however, which comes 
closer to our sympathies, from the fact that many of 
our young Americans of both sexes (the number of 
English students also has been very large at all 
times of its existence) have graduated there, and be- 
cause its firbt director was held in such uuiversally 
high esteem, whether for Ms great musical learning, 
his towering reputation as a composer, or for his 
noble, pure and unsullied private character. Need 
wo say that we allude to Mendelssohn and the Leip- 
zig Conservatorium. It was solemnly opened on 
the 8d of April, 1843, and the first professors were 
Mendelssohn, liauptmann, Robert Schumann, Fer- 
dinand David, Pohlenz and Becker. Moscheles 
afterwards joined his great influence, and the repu- 
tation of this institute spread far and wide, so that 
many pupils wore drawn from strange and distant 
countries to this dull and uninteresting town, solely 
to avail themselves of the services of the excellent 
professors attached to it. 

According to our best information, nearly if not 
all these institutes were subsidized by their respec- 
tive governments. But, as we believe, after exam- 
ination and inquiry, that we cannot hope to estab- 
lish a conservatorio in the United States by gov- 
ernment aid, we may find some instruction from a 
brief examination of the history of that in London, 
which passed through an experience somewhat like 
that which would probably attend a similar enter- 
prise with us. 

We observe that an opera company was formed 
in London in 1720, under the title of Royal Acade- 
my of Music ; but, prior to the establishment of the 
piesent Academy of Music, in 1822, there was no 
public in8tituti(m in England where music was reg- 
ularly taught. At the Cathedrals, as we have al- 
ready seen, a limited number of chorister-boys re- 
ceived a certain degree of musical education, out it 
was confined to one branch, and this instruction 
could not have any general effect upon the musical 
character of the nation. As schools, they have 
been, and are still, but only to a small extent, use- 
ful. The first establishment that received the name 
of Royal Academy of Music, founded in 1720, was 
not an educational institute, as its name might im- 
ply, but merely an association formed by the nobil- 
vy and gentry, who made liberal subscriptions for 
the purpose of introducing Italian opera into Eng- 
land. It lasted but seven years, and when the suB- 
scriptions failed the name of the Royal Academy of 
Music ceased also. 

The first attempt to establish an institute of a 
really educational character was that put forth in 
1774 by that eminent sc:holar and musician. Dr. 
Charles Burney. His object was to found an Acad- 
emy of Music in conjunction with the Foundling 
Hospital, which had already been nearly forty years 
in existence. Mme. D'Arblay, in her interesting 
and gossiping memoirs of her father. Dr. Burney, 
tells us that the idea came from his personal expe- 
rience and observation of the Conservatorios^in 
Italy, and that the motives and reasons su^G^ting 
this undertaking to him were : "That in England, 
where more splendid rewards await the favorite vo- 
taries of musical excellence than in any other spot 
on the globe, there was no establishment of any sort 
for forming such artists as might satisfy the real 
connoisseur in music, and save English talent from 
the mortiflcation, and the British purse from the 
depredation of seeking a constant supply of genius 
and merit from foreign shores.** 

Any American traveller who- has heard a church 
service sung by the four hundred children of the 
Foundling Hospital lA London, must be impressed 
with the wisdom displayed by Dr. Burney in his 
selection of this splendid charity aa the nucleus of 
a national conservatorio. The plan was heard with 
general approbation, but the discussions to which 
it gave rise were discursive and perplexing. "It 
was objected that rouble was an art of luxury, by no 
means requisite to life or accessory to morality. 
These children were all' meant to be educated as 
plain but essential members of the general commu 
nity. They were to be trained up to useful pur- 
poses, with a singleness that would ward off all am- 
bition for what was higher, and teach them to- re- 
pay the benefit of their support by cheerful labor.- 
To stimulate them to superior views might mar the 
religious object of the charity, which was to nullify, 
rather than extinguish, all disposition to*pride, vice 
or voluptuousness, such as, probably, haa demoral- 
ized their culpable parents, and thrown these de- 



serted outcasts upon the mercy of the Foundling 
Hospital." 

Strange to say, precisely the same line of thought 
and argument destroyed an attempt made by Phil. 
Trajetta and U. E. Hill, many years ago, to intro- 
duce music in a charitable institution in New York, 
where they proposed to teach it gratuitously, hav- 
ing in view the formation of a conservatorio from 
this nucleus. One of the strong-minded lady patron- 
esses of the charity in question, the mother of the 
late Rev. Dr. George W. Bethune, who in all prob- 
ability would not have sympathized with her views, 
denounced the scheme as dangerous in the extreme, 
as it would unfit the children for their contemplated 
station in life, namely, the kitchen and workshop. 
Suffice It to say, that Dr. Burney failed in his noble 
and far-reaching plan, although he could not be 
persuaded that we children of the Foundling Hos- 
pital were to be predestined to menial servitude, or 
to form a caste as if under Hindoo government, 
from whose rules and plodden ways no genius 
would ever emerge. It would be difficult at this 
day to estimate the efiect this scheme, had it been 
adopted, might have produced upon the English 
nation. The result would no doubt have been most 
advantageous to the musical art. 

That musical genius could be combined, in the 
same individual, with unselfish generosity and noble 
charity, was made evident to tne directors of this 
very Foundling Hospital by the princely munifi- 
cence of Handel, who presented a splendid organ to 
its chapel, and bequeathed to it the original score 
of his Measiahy the performance of which at various 
times has brought to the funds of the institution 
nearly $100,000. 

A second effort to establish an Academy of Music 
in London on the basis of the Philharmonic Society, 
and on the model of the Royal Academy of Paint- 
ing, met with no better success. The failure, in this 
instance, strange to say, was mainly caused by the 
objections of a portion of the musical profession, 
who feared an injury to their business by a toa 
rapid increase of performers. This action seems to 
be the foreshadowing of that rule in the trade 
unions which limits the number of apprentices. We 
fear the political economy of the musicians was at 
fault. 
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The Sohiimaim FeatiTaL 

[From the Saturday Beview.] 

It is two years since Bonn, as the birthplace of 
Beethoven, was chosen as the scene of the musical 
festival which (after being put off a vear by the 
war) commemorated the centenary of'^one of the 
ver}' greatest musicians whem the world has yet 
seen. A concert hall was built specially for the 
occasion ; artists were collected from all parts' of 
Germany, and worked together for the common end 
with a zeal, fidelity and diligence worthy of such 
an occasion. The result was eminently successful. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the performance 
of Beethoven's masterpieces attained unprecedented 
excellence, and it excited an interest and enthusi- 
asm which must have been an ample reward to both 
leaders and followers for all the toil which bore 
fruit in three days of perfect music The impres- 
sion mode by the Beethoven festival was one never 
to be forgotten ; and it was natural that Bonn should 
not be content to wait for a second centenary of 
Beethoven to see other such three days. The IBeet- 
hoven Halle remained standing ; the organisation 
once called into existence for the Beethoven cele- 
bration was ready at hand ; nor was a new object 
far to seek. The most creative and*original musi- 
cian of the generation following Beethoven's passc d 
his last days in Bonn and lies buried there. The 
reputation of his works, which for some time suffer- 
ed from the intolerance of those who demand that' 
all music shall conform itself to their understanding 
of its principles, and from the impatience of those 
who do not care for music that requires any under- 
standing at all, has since his death been steadily 
increasing within and without his own land. The 
time has not been long, but it has sufficed for the 
full establishment of Schumann's fame ; and when 
the word went forth for a Schumann festival, after 
the pattern of the recent Beethoven festival, the 
success of the undertaking was assured beforehand. 
And,. in fact, the enthusiasm excited on this occa- 
sion has been even greater than in the case of the 
Beethoven festival. Whether this was due to the 
way having been so effectually prepared by the 
brilliant success of two years ago, or to the peracm- 
al interest of Schumann s life and works being so 
recent, may be left to conjecture ; but the manoer 
in which the artists performed their part was oer- 
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tainl J, if possible, more perfect, and the sympathj 
of tlie audience more spontaneous and complete than 
in 1871. 

The celebration was made np of two evening con- 
certs on the 17th and 18th, and a morning concert 
of chamber music on the 19th of August. Many of 
the artists were naturally the same who had been 
pi ominent two Tears ago. Chief of these must be 
reckoned Herr Joachim, who is the acknowledged 
master of all who handle his instrument, and who 
has also, by the result of a difference with tlie Prus- 
sian ex-minister of education. Von Miihler, supplied 
a practical illustration of the principle that it is 
better to play a fiddle well than to govern a nation 
badly. On this occasion his principal function was 
that of conductor, though his violin was at last 
heard in its usual, or something more than its usual 

gower, in the final concert of chamber music, 
trauss was there again too, in his place of first vio- 
lin — a worthy lieutenant of such a commander ; and 
Mme. Joachim came as before with her g^ft of song, 
clear and strong, as if to match the tones which her 
husband draws out of strings and wood. The most 
notable chanee among the leading personages was a 
natural, and indeed indispensible, one. At a feast 
of Schumann's music, given in honor of Schumann's 
memory, only one person could be thought of as the 
interpreter of his compositions for the pianoforte. 
The office fell, as a matter of right, oBe may say, to 
Mme. Schumann, the power and beauty of whose 
playing are well known to all English lovers of mu- 
sic On this occasion, she surpassed herself, and it 
is almost needless to add that the active part which 
she took in the festival contributed in no small de- 
gree to its interest and success^ 

Two of the leading singers were also new to the 
Beethoven Hall — Mme. ^Vilt of Vienna and Herr 
Stockhausen of Stuttgart Herr Stockhausen's fin- 
ished and dramatic rendering of German song has 
during some recent seasons become familiar to the 
English public. Mme. Wilt, we believe, is very 
little, if at all, known in England. Together witfi 
a voice of rare quality, she has the artistic cultiva- 
tion without which no natural gifts can be rightly 
developed. These whom we have named, with oth- 
er worthy companions of whom we are forced to 
omit special mention, and an admirably trained or- 
chestra and chorus, making up the whole tale to 
something over five hundred, were the fellow-work- 
ers who met together to do honor to Schumann in 
these three days of Aui^nst. The results obtained 
were such as to give a fuW reward for their endeav- 
ors. It was impossible to come away from the fes- 
tival without a heightened appreciation of the com- 
pofter, and a sense of gratituae to the artists who 
nad so perfectly realized his beet conceptions. 

The general effect of the music was indeed not to 
be compared to that of Beethoven's at the former 
celebration. Schumann has not the volume or uni- 
versality of Beethoven. In the handling of music 
as an instrument to express particular moods and 
emotions he is hardly to be surpassed ; he can be 
intense, exquisite, discursive ; but he is not com- 
prehensive. He seldom rises above the sphere of 
the emotions which supply the motive of his work 
to the serene position of the mastery from which 
every part of the artist's world is seen in its due 
harmony with the whole. This final satisractton 
and reconciliation, wliich is the rule with Beetho^ 
ven, and is most conspicuous in his greatest works, 
is the exception with Schumann, He never fails to 
stir, but be rarely satisfies. The symphony which 
opened the first concert at Bonn is fiery and rest- 
less throughout It is a conflict brought to an end 
at last only by main force. If there is a note of 
triumph at the end, it is the triumph of some over- 
bearing and deetroyias: destiny which strikes us 
with astomshment, bat does not command any wor- 
ship ; some force wMch we acknowledge as irresis- 
tible, but cannot reverence as good, or even under- 
stand as necessary ; and we are left bewildered wit- 
nesses of a great event the hnrportance of which can- 
not be realized at the time. We miss the perfection 
and sufficiency of the greatest masters. Beethoven 
is lord of all the elements, and develops a world out 
of chaos ; Schuronair fs for the most part a Demiur- 

f us fighting with chaos and uncertain of the issue-. 
erhape this is the leason why Schmnann's most 
satisfirtstory works are those >n which he elaborated 
motives already determined by a poetical text. 
Such are the scenes frr>m Fauat, of which the final 
part wtts given at the second concert of the festfvaT. 
Goethe's poetry is preeminent in the qnafily of com- 
pleteness which is wanting in Schumann ; and on 
the other band, the exalted vision with which the 
second part of Fauai eomes to an end strains the 
powers of articulate language to the very utmost, 



and may be ^airly considered to stand in need of 
ipusical interpretation — ^tlie only kind of interpreta- 
tion perhaps which is likely to* throw much light 
upon it. The raptures of the Doctor iMoriattU* and 
of the glorified Gretchen, the joy of the angels who 
bear up Faust's immortal part to Heaven, the mys- 
tery of the final chorus — 

Alles Versinaliche 
Ist nur ein Oleichniss, 
Das UnculJlnKlictie. 
HlerwIrH's Er#ifl:niM: 
T)sfl Untiescbreibllche, 
Hier 1st es (retban, 
Pas Ewfg-Wefbllche 
Zieht uns h nan— | 

can hardly be explained by any commentary : but 
they are sympathetically iilustratcd by S( hnmann's 
music, Mme. Joachim, Mme. Wilt, and Herr St' ck- 
hausen were all admirable in this performance. One 
exqnisitely sung passage of Herr Stockhausen's solo 
was followed by a storm of applause and a shower, 
which might almost be called a storm, of bouquets. 
It appears to be the custom on these occasions to 
aim the complimentary missile, not vaguely in 
the direction of the artist's feet, as we do 
in England, but straight at his head, which is 
much 'more impressive to look at. but must be now 
and then embarrassing. The peculiarity which we 
have noticed in Schumann's genius is, however, not 
without splendid exceptions. A notable one is the 
concerto which Mme. Schumann played on the sec- 
ond day. In this the composer lifts himself to the 
region of pure and consummate mastery. The im- 
pression given by this piece may indeed have been 
partly due to the performer, for wh( m it was doubly 
a triumph. We doubt whether Mme. Schumann 
has ever yet put forth her powers so completely and 
successfully as at this festival. 

The artistic constellation has now dispersed, and 
Bonn resumes its usual aspect of a polyglot halt ins: 
place of Rhine tourists, where travellers diffidently 
address waiters in English-German, and waiters 
confidently reply in German English. But the 
memory of the festal days remains, and we do not 
suppose the Beethoven Hall will be very long al- 
lowed to stand idly vacant 



A MOEK DxTAILEn ACCOUTTT. 

[From the London Musical Standard. 

Germany has celebrated her Schumann, in pres- 
ence of leading music-lovers from many lands, be- 
fore whom his best musical thoughts have been pre- 
sented, with the affectionate earnestness and careful 
{)reparation which characterizes the German mind. 
)y his admirer Joachim, and his biographer Wasicl- 
ewski. An English critic who was present at and 
describes the celebration. Professor Oakeley, to 
whose eflbrts in turning the current of English Wte 
towards German music much of the present set of 
that current is due, does not hesitate to write down, 
in deliberate juxtaposition and sequence, the three 
names. Bach, Beethoven, Schumann. If English 
hearers, as Professor Oakeley says, prefer another 
sequence, Handel, Mozart, ^fendelssohn, it is, he 
hint^ because the last-named artists are more easily 
understood, not because, each to each, ihey are 
greater. The enthusiasm of such men as Professor 
Oakeley for the music of Schumann s'^ems a rebuke 
to the slowness of appreciation which has retarded 
its acceptance in England ; and jet we have our 
doubts on the point, when the contemners of Schu- 
mnnn are classed, by the thoughtful Edinburgh pro- 
fessor, with the contemners of Wordsworth. If 
there is as much prosy music in Schumann as there 
is versified prose in \V'ordsworth. it will take time 
yet to bring most of us to look upon Schumann as 
the successor of Bach and Beethoven. Our own 
correspondent's glowing account of the Schumann- 
feier is as follows : 

I now proceed to give a rfsnm^ of the perform- 
ances on the "three great days" of this Festival. 

The first concert bes^an on Sunday (the 17th) at 
6 o'clock, p.m. The guests were received by the 
Ober-Burgmeister, Herr Kaufman and Herr Deli- 
mon. the h^ads of the committee The two golden 
numbers .were Schumann's symphony in D minor, 
(incorrectly marked in the catalogues as No. 4). and 
the cantata, Pnradite and the Peri, Herr Joachim, 
on taking the bdton, was received with cheers, which 
lasted some minutes. Schumann, as regards form 
and development of mo^ementa, imitated Beethoven 
more cfosefy than Schubert ; but in the treatment 
of his motfveS, and the dctaih of instrumentation, 
he sufficiently asserts his own individuality. This 
symphony was first sketched by Schumann in 1841, 



but not complct^'d until 1851. Its first performs ncc 
tool place at fJuHfieldorf during the Festival of 185«, 
under the composer's direction. The peculiarity of 
the work (no invention of Schubert, however), is 
th#» flowing of the niovcmonts one into another. 
The first part., bas«*d on a powerful theme, signifi- 
cant of a combat, forms a glorious prelude to the 
succeeding soft and melodious romance. A vio- 
lin solo leads, in pnwuiges of much grace snd beant}*. 
to the sparkling schc' zo and trio. Theinstrument^ 
discourse in harmonious, but in a still combative 
st\ le ol language, until the trumpets sound to an- 
nounce the victory and trinniphai entry within the 
gates. It is needlef»8 to repent that the performance, 
under Joachim, was Muiply perfe<-tion — a real ar- 
tist's orchestra: such eimiiltanenus bowing as was 
a "sight good for the sf>re eyt^s*" of L<»ndoncrs, t«io 
much accustomed to coarse snd nndril led executants 
even in the most famous orchestras. 

"Paradise and the Peri*' occupied the remainder 
of the »airee. This work, conipoMHl in 1843, and 
styled, indifferently. Oratorio and Cantata, was 
heard la.st season at the Crystal Palace. The text 
of Moore was adapted by Schumann's friend Flceh- 
sig. We discern in this cantata a new series of fan- 
ciful and poetical ideas, but it is mf>re suited to the 
modern ta.ste than the sacred instiirations of the 
great masters, Handel and Bach, wliom it waa un- 
doubtedly Schumann's winh to imitate, if not to 
rival, in the Biblieal orat«»no and the "Passion Mu- 
sic* The work is a rhef d^eftrre indeed ; all so 
orifiinal and true, so tender and heart-stirring ; so 
melodiously fluent ; the soft moonlit* lit i s it were 
alternating with (he glare of a ntHm day snn ; and 
every passage vividly exciting the imagination. 
Mme. Jenny Kind Goldschmidt, I b<-lieve, sang the 
part of the Peri some vears ago. Mme. Marie Wilt, 
from Vienna, was all that one could wi^h ; she is a 
clever and highly accomplished arttMtt. Herr 
Stockhausen's vocal izatiun is above all praise: he 
declaims as well as he sings : and Mme. Joachim, 
surpassins; all expectation, created a furore. Herr 
Schulze, from Berlin, proved a masterly and effec- 
tive ba990. The chorus was composed of the choic- 
est dilettanti of Bonn and the principal town, in the 
vicinity. Herr Wasielewski had drilled this chorus 
for several weeks, and conducted the cantata with 
great success. 

The programme of the second day, Monday the 
18th August, comprised the following ehrfs <€ 
(fftvre, viz , the symphony in C major,. "No. 2 ; the 
overture to Manfrea ; the pianoforte concerto in A 
minor: the Xachtlied for chorus and orchestra, and 
the third part of "Scenes from G(>*'the'B Fatttt." The 
symphony in C is so far wrongly numbered (see 
above) that althongh produced at an earlier date 
than the one in D minor (numbered IV). the latter 
work was, in an intollcctuiil sense, conceived so far 
back as the year 1841, or five years before the first 
performance^ of "No. 2, Op. 61.'" To cut the matter 
short by statistics, the symphony in D minor was 
sketched in 1841. publi.<«hed (in a modified form) ten 
years later, and first produced at Ufisaeldorf in 1858. 
Ihe symphony in C, begun in 1845, was completed 
and performer) at Dresden in 1846. Waiving ques- 
tions of priority in time — for what is time to a great 
(renins — ^the symphony in C major is unquestionably 
Schumann's magnitm opu9. Meritorions in respect 
of music, it bears all the marks of a man who suf- 
fered "in the flesh and the spirit," who, like the 
Apostle, "died daily," but by his suiFertng, in an 
KSthetical — most surely in a moral and religious 
sense — was made, like his Divine Master, perfect. 
"G." of the Crystal Palace, has described the work- 
in? of the tone-poet's mind as effectively and sym- 
pathetically as Herr Wasielewski ; and amaieurt 
are indebted to him and to Mr. Manns for the occa- 
sional performance of the symphony (as last spring) 
at Sydenham. I need not recapitulate the details 
of the symphony \o English eonn&itaeurM. The 
magnifitent execution of the ^fhtrto evoked an m- 
core. Once more, without wishing to be invidious, 
I must express my admiration and delight ar the 
play in? of the stringed-band. Ton in England may 
pay for, and you do procure good men, no doubt : 
but the "Kunst-geist," or Spirit of Art i» not to be 
conjured by cheques upon bankers. Go to the Con- 
tervnioire of Paris and listen to the deKcaey of the 
nunneen. Realize, if you ean, the simnkaneoua 
"arsis and thesis,*^ the magically homogeneous ef- 
fect' of the "up and down stroke^ by all the strings ; 
auH believe, on my word of honor, that the famous 
shake of eight bars for all the (88) violins— <a rapid 
trill indeed) might be fairly represented as an exact 
mathematical multiplication of one mind, one voli- 
tion, one soul \ Joachim, dear man, had been work- 
ing like a galley-slave at the rehearsals; but he 
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most have been fully satisfied with the "travoir of 
his spirit. 

The concerto in A minor, so well known in Ensf- 
land, introduced Mnic. Schumann, her husband's 
best interpreter. I shall not paint the lily over 
af^^in or gild refined ^old, by culo^zin^ the ex- 
quisite music or its refined execution. Mm^ Schu- 
mann received such a {greeting: as made me for one, 
I confess, feel decidedly uncomfortable. The audi- 
ence rose en mame ; waved handkerchiefs, and show- 
ered bouotteis, whilst the drums and trumpeU gave 
the highly complimentary salvo or "Tusch," only 
conferred on the enuirUi or rmeritm of art. Mmo. 
Schumann first performed this concerto (in public) 
at Dresden in 1845. llerr Jo:.chim conducted the 
orchestra to-day. 

The "Nachtlied," for chorus and orche««tra, first 
prfiduced at Dtiwtcl^orf in 1851, reminds the ro- 
mantic hearer of the lines: — 

Lnvo wns mnde for summer nlfir^tii, 
And summer oigbta weie made for love. 

It was emphatically "a thing of beauty," and its 
cenanthic icther would be lost were I to enter into 
analysis. Fancy the setting (and successfully) of a 
genial moonlight night to congenial music, and 
envy Schumann his feelinc^s ! I do for one, but, 
like Mr. Pell's, mine is/rMwfl// envy ! 

The Fawtt "scenes'* can only be comprehended bv 
one imbued with tlie very quintessence of Goethe s 
tremendous "Tranerspiel.** This work, to which 
Schumann devoted six years, should not be neg- 
lected bv Mr. Manns- The great chorus on the 
words "Sie istgerettet" (She is saved)— the trium- 
phant answer of the angels to the diabolical asser- 
tion of Mephistophelcs, "Sie ist gerichtet" (She is 
doomed) — so struck me by the solemnity of words 
and music, that I could have sobbed aloud and 
found the indulgence of such emotion a great relief. 
Mme. Joachim, as "Mster Dolorosa,** me ted every 
heart; Herr Stockhausen, as Doctor Marianus, 
evoked t^ furore by his feeling delivery of "Ilochste 
Herrscherin der Welt ;" and the chorus, "Dir der 
Unberuhrbaren," effectively sung, completed the 
climax. 

1 must be brief in my notice of the "Chamber 
Music," and s*irh chamber music, which filled the 
Ibird and final programme. The pianoforte quin- 
tet in E flat (Mme. Schumann ana Ilerr Joachim 
taking the leading parts) would alone stamps Schu- 
mann as a linn ; but you Londoners know it by 
heart, and like Mfrom your hearts. I heard it my- 
self, in St. James's Hall and elsewhere, about three 
or four times last season. Alphon^ Duvernoy. of 
Parts, took the pianororte part at the "Musical 
Union," and Mme. Schumann at the Monday Popu- 
lar." 

Theqnartetofstringsin A(No. 8, Op. 41), led 
by Joachim, was another grand tftceh. In the 
'Andante and Variations" for two pianofortes, com- 
posed A.i>. 184^, Mme. Schumann and Professor Ru- 
dorfF. of Berlin, greatly distinguished themselves. 
The songs included "Auftrage," Op. 77, No. 6; 
••Wanderlied," Op. 85, No. 8; "Die Lowenbraut," 
Op. 31, No. 4 (all three encored with acclamation); 
"W'ehranth," Op. 29, No. 9; and "Sonntag am 
Rbein,'* Op. 36, No. 10, in which Mme. Joachim, 
Herr Diener and Herr Stockhauaen were the vocal 
•rttM/et. 

Thanks must be tendered to Herr Von Wasiel- 
ewski for the preparation of the "Feier," and to Herr 
Joachim for his invaluable services aa conductor. 
The Schumann Fete will doubtless swell the funds 
for the "Denkmal," or bronze statue. Let it be 
erected by all means. Wo are content with the im- 
mortal works which Schumann has left to the world. 

a. L. 

[In addition to the foregoing critical report of the 
concerts, another correspondent sends us (at a rath- 
er late hour) the following interesting account of 
the more personal part of the festival, that i^ to say, 
the receptiim of Mme. Schumann in the Beethoven 
Hall, and the pilgrimage of Schumann's admirers to 
the Cemetery of Bonn.] 

We went along the Market Platz and the Stem- 
thor, and soon we reached the g^tee of the Ceme- 
tery, which contains the remains of R. Schumann. 
The way was made distinct to visitors by the yel- 
low sand, which we followed until we found our- 
selves at the grave. A simple atone, with the im- 
mortal name, denoted Schumann's last resting place. 
The tomb was richly decorated with black and 
white silk, and hundreds of flowers, bouanets and 
immorteUet. Crowds of visitors had already assem- 
bled there to pay their "homage to the departed 
genius, bnt although lost to earth he lives in his 
works, young in years, yet already ripe." • . 



On the appearance of Mme. Schumann, the whole 
audience rose from their seats, when hurrahs,waving 
of handkerchiefs, and an ever-increasing applause, 
seemed never to end, until the widow, fairly over- 
powered, sat down at the piano to play the Concer- 
to in A minor. The lady had recovered from her 
emotion, and then she led the first passage of the 
concerto with increased enthusiasm. Never before 
had this work made a deeper impression. Already in 
1 84 1 was the first part published under the name of a 
"Fantasia ;" the two last movements were added to 
it in 1845, when the work was played for the first 
time by Mme. Schumann, at Dresden, on the 4th of 
December of the same year. 

[In conclusion, we are happy to report that the 
Festival Committee have a surplus of 2,000 thalers 
for the erection of the monument. The expenses 
were great, each orchestral player receiving 50 
thalers (£7 lOs). The price of tickets lor the three 
concerts was seven thalers.] 



Birmingham FestiV L 

The Englbh papers are of course full of the re- 
ports of the 81st Triennial Festival at Birmingham, 
which b^an on Tuesday morning, Aug. 26, with a 
performance of ElijaK We copy from the Orchea- 
ira: 

On this, the seven-and-twentieth birthday of the 
work, it could boast an unequalled performance — or 
a performance only equalled in Birmingham per- 
haps once. The solos were taken in the first part 
by Mme. Lemmcns-SherringUm,' Mme. Trebelli, 
Mr. Rigby, and Mr. Santley ; Mrs. Sutton. Mr. J. 
A. Smith, Mr. W. T. Briggs, and Mr. Smythson as- 
sisting in the double quartet, "For He shall give 
His angels." In the second part Mile. Titicns, 
Mme. Patey, and Mr. Sims Reeves were substituted 
for the three first-named artists, Mr. Santley sing- 
ing the Prophet throughout. It were supererogatory 
to criticize a work so well known and performers so 
thoroughly versed as these. As to the chorus-sing- 
ing, it was, under Sir Michael Costa's sway, gener- 
ally excellent. The choristers numbered among 
them some exceedingly sweet voices, and their 
training asserted itself; a prediction equally true of 
the splendid band, whose playing, especially of the 
wonderfully instrumented overture, was irreproach- 
able. In fact, there waa but one slight blot upon 
the entire performance, the trio, "Lift thine eyes," 
in which the vocalists were hardly satisfactory. 
There were no encores. The president, the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, declined to encore anything ; and as 
the audience, respecting the religious nature of the 
music, applauded nothing, the chance of an unin- 
terrupted hearing was afforded. The Duke of 
Edinourgh showed his good taste by remaining to 
tlie very end of the performance, though the last 
chorus fast emptied tiie hall. 

The festival of this year is distinguished by the 

Production of novelties, of which the first came to a 
earing on Tuesday evening. The three new works 
in qucMtion are a pastoral cantata, **llie Lord of 
Burleigh,** by Signor F. Schira ; an oratorio entitled 
"7%« Light of the World,** by Mr. Arthur Sullivan; 
and a romantic cantata *'Frtdolin ; or, the Menage 
to the Forged by Signor Alberto Randegger. Signor 
Schira's new work was performed on 'Tuesday, and 
met with a favorable reception. The libretto, which 
is by Mr. Desmond Ryan, is upon the subject of 
Tennyson's well-known ballad "In her ear he whis- 
pers gaily ;" but Mr. Ryan has wisely steered clear 
of profanation and not mixed any Tennysonian 
verse with an alloy. He has taken merely the 
snbiect, which is duly reduced to the composer's 
scope. Four characters are imagined instead of the 
two of the poem : the earl-painter, the village mai- 
den, and a friend of the latter, and a steward of the 
former. The quartet being thus complete according 
to musical conventionality, it is only necessary to 
scatter the orthodox commonplaces oi sentiment 
among the characters — such as "A simple village 
maid am I," and "Hurrah, with joy each bosom 
burns" — ^to make the libretto perfect as libretti go. 
As to the music it may be described as scholarly, 
elaborate, and unremarkable. There ia nothing m 
it to challenge disapproval, and equally nothing to 
carry away. The pastoral simplicity of the sub- 
ject, which is a romance of country life and rustic 
wooing, finds no expression in Sig. Schira's clever 
bu inappropriate devices, this redundant orchestral 
effects, and his vagueness of treatment. There is in 
the modern school a tendency to avoid naturalness 
from the fear of being thought common, and to seek 
originality at the cost of everything, and often to 
the confoanding of originality with eccentricity. 



A touch of this modem heresy disfigures the **Zord 
of Burleigh." It however enioyed a good reception 
on Tuesday, and two pieces, the unaccompanied trio, 
"O'er seas of life," and the quartet and chorus, 
"How changed her state," were encored and repeat- 
ed, while at the close the composer was compli- 
mented. 

The cantata was followe<l by a miscellaneous se- 
lection which included the "Song of the Titans," a 
posthumous work of Rossini's. The maaaiveneaa of 
the subject — ^the Titanic war with Jove — ^is sought 
to be reproduced in the music, which is a chorus for 
bass voices in unison with elaborate accompani- 
ments and tumultuous effects working up to a grand 
climax. In execution, however, none of this gran- 
deur was realized; the effect proved impotent. 
Against the weakness of this attempt must be set 
the perfection with which the Third "Leonore^* 
overture of Beethoven waa rendered. The utmost 
delicacy of shade and expression marked it through- 
out. Among the vocal constituents of the pro- 
gram were the scena "Alfin son tua," from **Lueia,** 
sung by Mile Albani and encored ; duo from Gou- 
nod B ** Philemon et Baucia" sung in French by Mme. 
Sherrington and Mr. Cummings; the air from 
'*Eurifanthe,** by Mr. Sims Reeves; "Soft airs," and 
"O vago euol," from the ^'HuguenoU," by Mme. Sher- 
rington; an air by Pinsuti, "The Raft," sung by 
Signor Foli; and a quartet from Rosdnl's **Bumoa 
e Faliero:* 

Sbooitd Dat. 

On Wednesday morning the most important of 
the novelties waa brought forward — ^important in 
the history of the festival and in the artistic career 
of Mr. Sullivan the composer. That gentleman's 
oratorio, **TheLiohi of the World," is a work which 
though it would be premature to assini it equal 
rank with the standard masterpieces, wUl be found 
to enhance Mr. Sullivan's position as an artificer of 
high things in music. The theme is a lofty one, 
the spirit which attempts it is daring, and to have 
conquered so much, to have held his ground against 
obstacles and in the teeth of comparisons is itself a 
victory of no small value. We have no intention at 
this moment, with no copy of the work before ns, 
to attempt anjrthing like a detailed account of the 
oratorio or to enlai^ upon its qualities. We may 
state generally that it is an exposition of the prin- 
cipal events in the life of our Saviour, from the 
prophecy of Isaiah to the tragedy of the Redemp- 
tion, and the words illustrating the various scenes 
have been compiled from the Holy Scriptures. The 
texts of which this book is composed have been 
carefully and intelligently chosen, though the se- 
lection is over-long and the musical setting, as a 
natural consequence, becomes redundant. The scope 
of the music is set forth in Mr. Sullivan's argument. 
Here he states that the intention has not oeen to 
convey the spiritual idea of the Saviour aa in the 
*'MemaK* or to recount the sufferings of Chrbt as 
in the **Pataion** music, but to set forth the human 
aspect of the life of our Lord on earth, exemplifying 
it oy some of the actual incidents in His career 
which bear especially upon His attributes of preach- 
er, healer, ana prophet. For this purpose, and to 
give it dramatic force, the work has been laid out in 
scenes, dealing respectively in the first part with 
the Nativity, Preaching, Healing, and Prophesying 
of our Lord, ending with the triumphant entry into 
Jerusalem ; and in the second part with the utter- 
ances which, containing the avowal of Himself aa 
the Son of Man, excited to the utmost the wrath of 
His enemies, and led the rulers to conspire for His 
final reward ; the grief of Mary Magdalene at the 
Sepulchre ; and the consolation and triumph of the 
disciples at the resurrection of their Lord and Mas- 
ter. Thus it will be seen that a certain modern 
philosophical spirit tinges the treatment of the sub- 
ject; we have a sort of "Vie de Jteus" in music 
rather than a lyrical assertion of unbounded faith, 
or a pathological display of suffering. But why 
this artistic Renanism adopted the Nativity, which 
is purely miraculous and non-natural, does not at 
first sight ap])ear. However, with the Nativity the 
work begins, and musically no fault is to be found 
with the choice, for it gives occasion for a capital 
chorus — Number thirteen in the score — "I will pour 
out my spirit" This, a bold, spirited piece of har- 
mony with a fine climax, produced so good an im- 
pression that the Earl of Shrewsbury gave the sig- 
nal for repetitions. Other .choruses had preceded 
it, with flowing instrumental paasitges and good 
ftigal effects, but this was the first ^int scored in 
the performan'se. The first scene being entitled 
I "Bethlehem," the second takes na to Nazareth." 
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Here Jesas appears in the Syna^oi^ue, and after 
reading from Isaiah, presents himself to his listen- 
ers as the object of the prophecy. Upon their ex- 
pressed amazement and incredulity, he reproaches 
them with their continued unbelief, and. goaded to 
rage by his numerous instances of God's favor to 
those whom they looked upon with contempt, they 
drive him out of the Synagogue. In this, as in the 
preceding scene, the choruses are the most impor- 
tant numbers. Indeed throughout the work, the 
recitatives and airs assume a secondary position. 
The music of Christ in particular is neutral even to 
severity, the absence of ornament being evidently 
suggested by purist principles. Christ's music is 
declamatory and was given to Mr. Santley. who, it 
need not be said, delivered it finely, though not 
without tiring the audience, owing to the length 
and sombreness of the writing. To return, howev- 
er, to "Nazareth." The chorus of the people in the 
Synagogue, where they demand "Is not this Jesus T 
contains some effects of real dramatic power, espe- 
cially at the passage "Why hear ye him T and in 
this as on many occasions throughout the oratorio 
Mr. Sullivan shows himself a master of instrumen- 
tal resource and diversity. This scene is excellent. 
Another well-written chorus is "He maketh the sun 
to rise," as also is that entitled "Behold how He 
loved him." By this time we have got to the third 
scene, which is Bethany, or as Mr. Sullivan calh it, 
"Lazarus." We have no musical or dramatic illus- 
tration of the actual miraculous raising of Lazarus: 
the scene stops at the unopened grave. The sad 
journey, and the arrival at Bethany, where the kin- 
dred and friends are endeavoring to comfort the 
bereaved sisters^ are depicted in the mu^^ic. Be 
yond this is no thoroughfare. With a. chorus. 
"They that go down into the pit cannot hope for 
Thy truth." Lazarus is left apparently to his own 
ho[>ele8sne88, and we, the hearers, turn aside for 
Jerusalem, and on the way thither listen to a beau* 
tiful chorus of children, an "Hosanna" for three-part 
female choir. This contains a charming bit of mel- 
ody, treated in masterly fashion, a harp accompani- 
ment in the orchestra being a feature ; and the 
whole is worked up in a fitting climax, which pro- 
voked the signal for an encore. Later on this chil- 
dren's hosanna was repeated in conjunction with a 
fuller song of glory in Which the disciples and the 
populace are supposed to join. With this the first 
part concluded, and the President rose and informed 
Mr. Sullivan in the name of the audience that they 
would gladly have had more encores than the two 
requested but for fear of stretching the performance 
beyond reasonable limits. 

The scenes of the second part are laid entirely at 
Jerusalem. After the overture, which is intended 
to indicate the angry feelings and dissensions caused 
by our Lord's presence in the city, it opens with 
the discourse containing the parable of the she«»p and 
the goats. The people hearing it won ler at its 
boldness, and express their belief that "this is the 
Christ." A ruler argues with them, and contemp- 
tuously asks if Christ shall come out of Galilee ; the 
people are still unconvinced, and, Nicodemus striv- 
ing to reason with him, the ruler retorts angrily. 
All this is not very dramatic nor yet very interest- 
ing. The cleverest bit of it is the overture, which 
shows off the orchestral knowledge and skill of the 
composer, but lacks design. The incidents of the 
crucifixion are avoided according to the intention 
only to illustrate the human career of Jesus. What 
happens is told us by third persons. The chorus 
describes Christ's sufferings and death, and the next 
scene opens at the sepulchre in the early morning. 
The grief of Mary Magdalene is soothed by the an- 
gel, who tells her that Christ*is risen, and. remind- 
ing her how He had foretold His death and resur- 
rection while He was yet in Galilee, comforts her 
with the words "God 'shall wipe awuy all tears." 
The disciples acknowledire the resurrection, and the 
work concludes with a cliorus of thanksgiving. Of 
the choruses, the most effective are "Men and breth- 
ren;" and the final "Him hath God exalted," in 
wliicli the fugal style is employed with good effect. 

The defects of the work, which are few enough to 
make their admission no discredit, arise from a pre- 
vailing shadow of gloom, inseparable no doubt in a 
great measure from the subject, but still allowed to 
press somewhat too heavily on the spirit of the 
work. For sorrowful as was the career of the Light 
ofthe World, it yet contained material for bright 
contrasts. There were opportunities in it for glori- 
fying and giving thanks and rejoicing. The chorus 
of shepherds should have more brightness; the 
Magnificat should be more expressive of hearty and 
exalted joy. This last .was finely sung by Mile. 
Titien8,but with only secondary effect upon the 



audience. She also gave a more elaborate air : "Tell 
ye the daughters of Zion." As before said, the 
soloists ceded in activity and importance to the 
choristers. Their best numbers were seized and 
swallowed up, as it were, by the chorus. Thus a 
rather sweet solo by Mme. 'Trebelli-Bcttini, "Weep 
ye not for the dead," became soon lost in the ocean 
of a choral lament. Mr. Sims Reeves had not much 
to do. He sang a nicely written but undistinctive 
air. "Refrain thy voice from weeping," and a duet 
with Mr. Santley "Lord behold." Mr. Santley sang 
the declamatory music of the Cht'vU in splendid 
fashion. Mr. Cummings. Mrs. Sutton, and Mr. W. 
T. Briggs took part. As regards the reception, the 
work could hardly have gone better. The hall was 
filled in every part, and as had been the case the 
day before, when **B/ijah** was given, standing 
room could not be obtained for love or money after 
the oratorio had begun. At the end, after another 
tribute paid to the Duke of Edinburgh, the compo- 
ser was enthusiastically called for. The oratorio 
took very near three hours and a half in perform- 
ance. 

In the evening the concert was entirely of a mis- 
cellaneous nature. The selection commenced with 
Beethoven's Sj'mphony in C minor, the other or- 
chestral pieces of the programme having been Mr. 
G. A. Macfarren's overture to "St. John the tiapfint," 
and that to Rossini's opera, **Le Si«je de Corvdhe.** 
A vocal feature was Rossini's "National Hymn," the 
first time of performance, being one of liis posthu- 
mous works. It was orisrinally written for an ordi- 
nary orchestra and a military band, usetl sometimes 
alternately and sometimes in combination. A few 
bars of pompous prelude, allegretto, lead to some 
bright and tuneful phrases in the style of a quick 
march, followed by an andante maestoso, in which 
the leading vocal theme is announced by a baritone 
solo in melodious three-bar phrases. This is repeat- 
ed by the male-chorus, the second theme following 
for soprano and contralto, the original subject being 
afterwards repeated, the baritone solo occasionally 
interspersed with orchestral passages. As a whole 
it is a joyous and festive composition. 

[To be Continued,] 

Jbigjt's lountal of S^^Msir. 

 

BOSTON, SFPT. 20, 1873. 

Liflzt in Weimar. 

Not feeling ourselves quite ready for the discus- 
sion of some serious questions which we had in 
mind, and waiting for our musical season, still "with- 
out form and void," to set in in good earnest, per- 
haps we cannot entertain our readers better for a 
few minutes than by translating from a letter in the 
Neue Zeitschrift fur MmiJc from one of the worship- 
ping circle who surround the Abb6 Liszt at Wei- 
mar. Yet the writer seems to hint that he is only 
of the outer circle, one of the disciples of the gate, 
a worshipper at humble distance, none the less de- 
vout. The mention in the letter of some of the Ab- 
bate's fair American pupils, or rather favored cli- 
ents, will give it interest in these parts. 

Weimar, Jul if, 1873, 
"So then, dear Mr. Editor, you would like to 
know how his eminence the Herr Abb6 Franz von 
Liszt kings it in his summer Residenz of Weimar ! 
And I must send you a 'passable' report ? Faith ! 
A bad dilemma. But if ^'ou will be contented with 
the hear say report of an outsider,^-one guilty too 
of the great fault of existing "without blue blood," 
and to whom therefore certain exclusive circles 
must remain closed forevermore, — why here goes ! 

"In a stormy season, although gentle May stood 
in the calendar, — but not in Thuringia, heart of the 
German Empire — our master came, diffusing a soft 
breath of Spring, to occupy the modest rooms of 
his summer asylum. The first things to claim his 
attention were the rehearsala of Berlioz's remarka- 
ble Requiem (under Miiller-Hartung) and the studies 
for his "Christus." From day to day the throng of 
visitors increased, as well as the terrible load of 
cor espondence, and the correction of his own and 



others' works. What expectations are set upon the 
great master on the part of the composer world, not 
the new merely, but the old as well, may bo imag- 
ined. If sometimes our own thread of patience 
breaks by reason of all sorts of vexations, we can 
always tie it up again by thinking of the exemplary 
and christian patience with which our veteran, who 
must still be called a Marshal Forwards in the full- 
est sense of the word, endures his musical Job's 
trials. This sort of activity alone would utterly ab- 
sorb an ordinary artistic faculty. That Liszt, be- 
sides all this, finds time to work upon his third Ora- 
torio, called "Stanislaus" if we are not mistAken, and 
upon his great terhnicnl Piano Scftool, — also to re- 
model the wedding music written for the nuptials of 
his ro3'al highness rnir hereditary Grand Duke Carl 
August, — ^must Im* called wonderful in a man almost 
62 years old. 

"The Suiulny Matindes. so justly sought for and 
admired, and quite unique, seemed to be slow to 
blossom out at first; at least it seemed to your 
reportpr as if the prepamtory excursions had an 
exclusive aspect. The first genernlly nccewible 
matinee took place on the 29th of June. By way of 
preamble the greatest musical travelling preachtr 
the world ever saw, performed his lately published 
transcription of the Ballad in Wagner's Flif^ende 
Hollander ; whereupon Fraulein Breidonstein of 
Erfurt, the amiable artiste in a double sense who is 
ever welcome here, sang with distinguished success 
an effective song by Capelmeister Metzdorf, whose 
new opera *Roeamundt^ has given us much enjoy- 
ment at the pianoforte. Our famous flute virtuoso 
Theodor Winkler, gave new proof that he is quite 
in earnest with his motto : Always to be the first 
and to keep pressing forward. Liszt's Hungarian 
friend, Herr Doppler, in Buda-Pesth, would surely 
have been gratified could he have heard his Noc- 
turne performed in so masterly a manner. Frl. 
Ami Fai (Miss Amy Fay) of Cambridge. North 
America, (which nation has been pretty strongly 
represented here this season) played Tausig's inge- 
nious but very highly seasoned Soirees de Vienne 
right bravely. How father Strauss would have 
been astonished to see his natural, spontaneous 
waltz melodies parading in such metamorphoses, in 
all the brilliancy of an enormous technique and the 
most piquant harmony ! — Our mistre^ in the art of 
song, Frau Rosa von Milde, sang with surpassing 
beauty three rare songs by Robert Franz, whom 
Liszt has always placed so high. To the great ad' 
miration of those who are not of the master's daily 
guests, he played two new, barbarously difficult 
salon pieces by Drftseke ( Valse nocturne and VaUe 
caprice), so perfectly, a prima rwte, that you would 
suppose he had studied these opuscula, so rich in 
soul and harmony, a hundred times. We will only 
remark in passing, that on such occasions even the 
smallest errata do not escape his falcon eye. For 
the conclusion of this exceedingly rich matin6e we 
had the well-known Racoczy March, for four hands, 
plaj'ed by the composer and Herr Ursprnch, whose 
position with fueh a partner was indeed not an envi- 
able one. It was delightful to see how the genial 
master so&ght by all sorts of improvisations to 
draw the talented scholar out of his shell ; that the 
3^ottng Frankforter w^ould not take such hints, 
caused great amusement to the composer, who was 
in excellent humor. 

"This interesting morning gift was followed by 
an equally attractive soiree in the hospitable house 
of Frau Prof. Stahr. to which Liszt had been espe- 
cially invited. There we heard Schumann's Varia- 
tions for two pianos (Frl. Schulz and Herr Neitzel); 
Soirie de Vienne, No. 1. by Taosig (court pianiste, 
Frl. Pauline Fichtner); March of the Three Kings 
from Chrigtut, for four hands (the composer and 
Herr Urspruch) ; Soirie de Vienne, No. 2, (Miss 
Katie Gaul); A-mlnor Fugue of Bach, arranged by 
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LiPzt (Kammenniisicus Bcndix); Polka gliMaruIohy 
J. Roff(Frl. Ficlitnor) ; Popular Dnncoa by Grieg 
(FH. Bnckor); March of the Cross Knights from 
T/i8xt*8 fU, KUzahHh, nrronfijcd for 8 hands (Bendix, 
Orth, KoUcmmnn, Ur»pruch ; Fontiwie for 4 hands 
by Frnnz Schubert (Liszt, Frl. Fichtncr) ; Prrclu- 
dinni by Th. Kirchner (Frl. Steinacker: *Hfrz, 
ninn Herz, vywt vnlUt Du mehr V The following 
catalof^ue of the present crop of the new Gorman 
school will show how richly the wheat of the Liszt- 
ian piano school is flourishins: : 1) Miss Kntie Gaul, 
of Baltimore (IT.R. A.); 2) Frl. Trma Steinacker, of 
Ihittelstedt ; 3). Frl. Johanna Schulz, of Hamburg ; 
4) Ami Fai (Miss Amy Fay) of North America ; 5) 
Frl. Leoi.ie Ileim, of Stuttcrart; 6) Frl. Ajcathe 
Backer, of Christiana ; 7) Frl. Werner, of North. 
America; 8) John Orth, of North America; 9) 
Otto Bendix. of Copenhajiren ; 10) Berthold Keller- 
mann, of Nnrombcrf:; 11) Anton Ursprnch, of 
Frankfort; 12) F.mil Vojreli, of Zurich; 12) Wil- 
helm Fehr, of Cassel ; 14) Karl ITorrmann. of Stutt- 
irnrt ; 15) OttoNeitzcl. froia romeraiiiii; Ifi) Horr 
r>uchholz, of Neufchatel, Georjj Leitert and Bich. 
Metzdorf have already pone away. Amonjy the 
above-named pupils, the Stuttgart Cimscrvatorinm 
is the rao.st fully represented. ITere one compre- 
hends, that the best is always good enough for the 
pupils. — 

"That Allmeinfer Liszt likes now and then to 
wield the musical sceptre, and that he <foes it with 
success, was proved by a recent orchestral rehear- 
sel, in which ^he music was for the roost part by 
Russian composers; such as 'La Cwtrlandauc* and 
'I^a Finnoine* by Dargomyskl, and the Ballad 
*Cadko* by Rieneski Korsakoff. These three works 
were uncommonly interesting in point of harmony 
and rhythm ; they are thoughtfully conceived and 
logically carried out, and in the orchestral coloring 
brilliant. Your reporter would have been glad to 
hear these truly original things again. Nor can he 
help expressing the wish that it might oftener please 
the Herr Capellmeister extrm>rdinaire to institute 
such novelty-rehearsals in the interest of the Young 
German school.  » » 

"In the angnst circles the princely Namt%%AfeMt 
was celebrated at the castle at ryornburg, by the 
disentombing of the operetta Elttin and Elmire, com- 
posed by the genial Duchess Anna Amalia. Of 
course, only a few persons besides Liszt were ad- 
mitted to this very interesting representatifm. Nev- 
ertheless the impression is described as altogether 
friendly. The music, in Liszt's judgment, belongs 
tinquestionably to the better productions of that pe- 
riod. The singers were the most distinguished of 
our Court opera; Capellmeister Lassen accompanied 
at the piano. This singular lady, a pupil of the or- 
ganist Fleischer in Brunswick and of Capellmeister 
Wolf in Weimar, was not only an accomplished 
pianist, but also so well versed in musical composi- 
tion, that she could set about the composition of an 
Oratorio with confidence. 

"Of further musical performances one of the best 
was an extremely interesting soiree at the house of 
the celebrated African traveller, Gerhard Uohlfs. 
Master Liszt, and all the others, were in splendid 
mood ; no wonder that the pieces were superbly 
played. We heard: Ave Maria hy T^epsmann (Frl. 
Breidenstein) ; Schumann's Jhmdfied, paraphrased 
by Raff (Miss Katie Gaul) ; four-hand Marches by 
Schubert (Liszt and Anton Urepruch). The latter 
may have had hard work of it sometimes with such 
a genial partner, but like a true townsman (from 
Frankfort) of Goethe he bravely 'put it through." 

"Then came another soiree at the rooms of Frl. 
Anna and llelene Stahr, the central point for all 
young lAnxUanerinnen and JjiAziianer, who always 
find a cordial reception here with 1her:e good peo- 



ple. Two pupils of the Stuttgart Conscrvatorium 
(Fr. Lconie Helm and Frl. Irma Steinacker) playod 
the two splendid Chopin Concertos quite successful- 
ly ; Altmcistcr Liszt having the great friendliness 
to take the accompaniment upon a second piano* 
These were followed by an interesting Sonnta move- 
ment by Ilerr Neitzol, and for a close we heard 
Liszt's fiery 'Kungarian Rhapsody,* for two pianos, 
dedicated to Hans von BiUow. 

"The farewell soiree, so to speak, was that of 
Snndsy. July 20 ; f(.r now the master leaves us for 
some weeks, to return in the beginning of Septem- 
ber to conduct the music nt the mnrriajrc of our 
Grand I^ukeCarl August with the Princess Pauline of 
Saxonv. At first we hoard Schumann's Carnmal 
in excellent stylo by Frl. Backer. The explana- 
tions which Liszt gave were quite remarkable. 
MiBs Gaul was f'qn;dly successful in the production 
of Beethoven's 1> minor Sonata and in a Strauss- 
Tausig Sotrir. fn TTorr TTcrnnnnn's rendering of 
Liszt's very ilit^ioult nnd ctt'i'Clhe Spanish Rhnpso- 
dy, we made the acquaintance of a very promising 
puj)il of the Stuttgnrt school. Then came the im- 
provised performance of a now piano quintet by 
ITerr Kellermann of Nuremberg. Finally Master 
Liszt put divers <.f his young disciples to a pretty 
sharp test, by challenging several of them (Messrs. 
Orth, Kellermann, Vogeli) to play with him, a/ 
Mffhjf^ with four hands, various Russian instruinentnl 
works, which gave rise to the liveliest scenos." — 

— ^There, reader, you may see how it g«)t-< on in 
Weimar when the Abb6 Liszt is there 1 
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The musical world is nearly nil hnok from its 
summer rambles. In all the usual hiuints you meet 
now the f;mii\iar faces, — teachers, singers, piani.sts, 
orchestra leaders B^-^gftfo^ars, ready for work, 
so that the season cannot fail to be a lively one. 

An unexpected pleasure it hns been to welcome 
AuGvsT Fries f gain, the old leader of the Mendelr- 
sohn Quintette Club, after an absence of fifteen 
j'cars, during which time he has mostly lived in Ber- 
gen (Norway), conducting Philharmonic concerts 
there. Fie and his violin will be an important ac- 
cession to our orchestral and chamber concert 
force. 

Mr. Allkn, with his "Beethoven Qnintettc Club,'* 
is very active in rehearsal and in preparation for 
ffood concerts here and all about the neiju,hborhor)d. 
The Club now consists of C. N. Allrn, first violin ; 
II. Heindl, second violin, J. C. Mullalt, first viola ; 
W. RiBTZEL (who takes the place made vacant by 
the death of Mr. Koppitz), second viola and flute ; 
WvLF Fries, 'cello. 

— Mme. Cauill.\ Urso, after playing at a Lyceum 
concert here on the 8(h, and at the Worcester Fes- 
tival on the 9th of October, starts on the 13th on a 
concert tour with a company composed of Miss 
Edith A bell, soprano ; Mr. Tom Karl, tenor; Mr. 
T. R. Thomas, baritone, and Mr. Auguste Sauret, 
pianist. 



Of singers and of si nginq^ teachers we s^all have 
no lack. Mme. Ruder sdo.ikf, still at her Swamp- 
scott cottage, will very soon resume her lesstms 
here. We understand that the highly prized in- 
structions of this rarely t ifled and experienced ar- 
tist have been much sought for even through the 
summer months. 

— Miss Clara Doria is here, singing in the Trin- 
ity Choir, in much demand for all the best concerts, 
and receiving pupils. 

— Mme. Marie Bishop (sister of Aug. and Wulf 
Fries), after four years of earnest study in Italy and 
London, has returned, full of enthusiasm for the 
best music, and offers her services for oratorios and 
concerts, as well as in the capacity of teacher. 



— Mr. George L, Osgood, our accomplished tenor 
singer, has taken roomys where he will receive pri- 
vate pupils, teaching the Italian method of vocal 
culture, singing in modern languages, and prepar- 
ing aspirants for a professional career in oratorio, 
concert or opera. lie too has joined "Dean" Tour- 
jee's army of C-onservatory teachers, and he will be 
the tenor of the Emanuel Church choif. 

— An intelligent and able teacher of singing, one 
who is a sound musician too, will be found in Mr. 
Carl Glogg.vf.r-Castelli, who remains in Boston, 
although he lias left the Boston Conservatory. For 
throe years he was teacher in the Leipzig Conserva- 
torium, where they do not employ men of straw. 



Mme. Rudkrsdobpf, nssisted by Mr.LAxo, Mr. Hay- 
DEx, the tenor dinger, and the Mendelftsuhn Quintette 
Chih, gave a very •uccessful concert a( Swampscott, on 
th ' 2Ht ult., which was lari^ely attended by the cult^vsr 
ted summer residents of that cool watering; place, as well 
a« of Nahant, &c. We give the pmgrsmtne, merely stst- 
inif that the most admired selection was the wholly new 
one to the nudicnce from lI.'inrlers"£zlo," which pleased 
so much that Mme. R. nang after it another of lho.«e no- 
ble arias, which until Franz arranged them, were almost 
as p;ood as lost to the world. 

Overture Ut **Jje *Ij^c. des F6fts" Aub«»r. 

Ai1n, "Ah, non sou io," from the Opera Eziu.Handel. 
Violin Solo. 

BoiiR, «AnrKIUgeln des Oefi^npes*'.... Mendelssohn. 
Piau. fortr; SoWi. Andante and Allegro from ihe O 
minor Concerto \f oudelssohn. 

Adagio and Finale, from the Quartet InD, No. 63. 

Hiiydn. 
55oorch B.'Uad.— "John Anderson, mv Jo.'» 

S«»njj, «'I lx>\e my Love" * FinsQtI. 

S«m«:»* for III:: niu\ Little Folks W. Tsul^ert. 

Bcherzo, from Scotch Sj-mphony Mendelssohn. 



BixcnAMTox, N. Y. — Last ^ear I gave a general 
account of the "Normal Music School" held here 
every summer under the Principalship of Messrs. 
Chester G. Allen and Theo. F. Seward. The other 
teachers were : Mr. Geo. Jas. Wehb, voice-culture; 
Mr. Henry Harding, voice ; Dr. Wm. Mason, piano- 
forte; W. S. B. Mathews, organ and piano. This 
year Mr. Seward was ill and unable to come, and 
we had Mr. Ja.s. Johnson, of New York, as Glee and 
Madrigal conductor. The general outline of this 

school is not unlike that of all others of the kind, 
except (hat much more prominence is given to the 
in.strumental department tlwm is the case elsewhere. 
The instrumented clas-se-* we e : Lectures on piano- 
playing and teachint;, by Dr. Mason; Musical 
Grammar l)y Mr. Mathews ; Advanced Harmony- ; 
two orphan recitals by Mr. Mathews, snd eight piano 
recitals by Dr. Mason. The vocal departmefit had 
the usual classes in voice culture, method of teach- 
ing, choir Mnging. chorus practice, hight reading, 
and three clssses in Harmony. 

The school was fortunate this year in the posses- 
sion of a very superior soprano ^injjer, Mrs. J. G. 
Hull, of Meadville, Pa. Mrs. Hull has a large so- 
prano voice of rare purity of tone and, unlike most 
singers who have sung much in public without ade- 
quate cultivation, is remarkably free from faults. 
She sang high E flat with apparent ease at one of 
the concerts of the school. At the same lime her 
che«t and medium tones are excellent. In shfjrt 
she is a singer of altf>gether exceptional merit. 
There was also a younger sister of Mrs. Hull, Miss 
Belle Tinker, who has a mezzo soprano, not iary:e 
in v(»lume. but of the most lovely quality. If she 
succeeds in acquiring cultivation witnout losing:' her 
present exquisitely perfect enunciation of words 
and accurncy of intonation, she will surely* be heard 
of in an honoroble way. With Mr. Henry Harding 
in bass solos, and various other singers of more than 
ordinary talents, and the well-trained chorus, the 
concerts were unusually good this year, and fully 
attended. The piano recitids were held Wednesday 
afternoon at 4.16, and Saturday morning at 9, and 
were attended by an audience of about a hundred 
and twenty-five. The programmes were arranged 
from an e<]lucational stand-point, and each mece was 
introduced with a few wprds of explanation, in 
which Mr. Mason was generally very happy, say- 
ing just enough. Here is the Hat : 
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L 

Sonat«i in A flat maj , Op. 2G BeethoTen. 

IAcihoske inC, Op. 18 Schuin.inn. 
Vogel alM Prophet, Op. 82. No. 7 " 

Novelette in K, Op. 21, No. 7 " 

I Imnromptu, O)}. 29 Chopin. 

) Polonaise in A ma j., Op. 40, No. 1 " 

BArcarolle in F sbarp mfn., Op. 17 I>apont. 

I Deux Rever es, "Au Matin,'^ Op. 19, No. 1. .Mitson. 
Amlti^ poar Araitl6, Op. 4 ** 
DanaeRostique. Op.i6 ** 

n. 

Sonata in C sharp minor, Ot>. 27, No. 2 Reethoren. 

PhantasiestUcke, Op. 12, mo. 1, Des Abends. 

Schumann. 

" No. 2. Anfschwung ■* 

" No. 3. Wamm *' 

" No. 4. Grillen " 

PolonaUe in O sharp mln., Op. 26, No. 1 Chopin. 

( Melodie In F Rubinstein. 

I Barcarolle in O " 

Turanrelle in B minor Onstav Schumann. 

(Rerceuse n .\ flat maj.. Op. 34 Maiu>n. 
Romance and Etude in G min.. Op. 32 " 
So-Bo Polka, Op. 25 " 

m. 

Sonata Psthetlque, Op. 13 RHethOYen. 

Nachtatlicke, Op 23, 4 Nos Schumann. 

Tj^ederohne Worte, Nos. 30 and 34 Mende'ssohn, 

Nocturne In C m n.. Op. 48, No. 1 Choptn. 

6ninnlie<1 Litolfl. 

( Ballade in B ma j . , Op. 12 Mason. 

t VaJie Impromptu, (^. 28 « 

IV. 

Sonata in C major. Op. 2, No. 3 BeeUioven. 

( Novelettes, No. 1, In F Schumann. 

) 0|k21,No. 4,inD * 

Rondo Capriccioso. Op. 14 Mendelssohn. 

Valses, Op. 18, Eflatmai Cbopln. 

" Op. 34. No. 1, A flat maj " 

Gavotte Modeme Berthold Tours. 

By the Hrookside " •' 

Chant du Matin Boscowitz. 

fLu labv. Op. 10 Majon. 
Monody, Op. 13 " 
Polka, Op, 18 " 

V, 

Sonata in D major. Op. 28 (Pastorale^ Beethoven. 

I Romance In F <«harT>m J., Op. 2S, No. 2.5k;httmann. 
Phantasle^tUckt^, Op. 12, No. 7, Traumeswirren. ** 
" No. 8, Enrle vom Lied " 

Po'onalse In A flat. Op. B3 Chopin. 

Gavotte in n min.. Op. 37, No. 1 Dupont. 

Deux humorAsques de Bal, Op. 23. 

No. 1. Polka-Caprice Mason. 

*' 2. M'>surka-Gaprice " 

Spring dawn, Op. 20 '* 

VI. 

Sonata in B flat maj ., Op. 31, No. 3 Beethoren. 

IKinderscenen, On. Ifi. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 
11, 12 and 13 Schumann. 
Polonaise in n. Op. 2, No. 11 *< 

I Etudes, Op. 25, Nn. 7 C sharp mln Chopin. 
«' " " 9, G flat maj '• 
•' Op 10, No. 12, C mln " 

Romance sans Paroles, E mnj Thalberg. 

Si olse«iu j' etalA Etti le 'n FMharp maj Henselt. 

IBarearolle et Bnllade, Op. 16 Mason. 
Noveletre, Op. 31.No. 2 " 
Ah ! vous diraia-je msman " 
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vn. 

Sonata in E m'n. Op. 90 Beethoven. 

Scherzo. G:gae, KDmance and Fughetta, Op. 32. ^ 

Schumann. 

Preludes In E mln. and D maj Mendelssohn. 

Ballade in A flat maj. Op. 47 Chopin. 

IHenuetto in B min Schubert. 
RAve d' Ariel Prudent. 
LeFolle. CapriceEtnde " 

ISprlnerdawn, Op. 20 Mason. 
An Matin, Op. 19, No. 1 .. " 
Valselmpromptu, Op. 28... « 

vni. 

Sonata in A flat maj, Op. 126 Beethoven. 

Fugue In C mln (No. 2, "Clavier**) Bach. 

" In £ mln Handel. 

TVs Abends, Op. 12 Schumann. 

Grillen. " '• 

Warum. '* " 

TrauraHswirren, " " 

Novellettein E,No 7,Op.31 '« 

Valsea. A min , Op. 34, No. 2 Chopin. 

A flat mn] , Op G4, No. 1 ^* 

( C fharn mln. No 2 " 

( Romance sans raroleo Thalberc. 

) SI Olseau j* etais, Rsharp maj Hensels. 

f Rerceuse, Op 34 Mason. 
Romince Ktude, Op.32 * 
Ah vous dirais je maman " 

The pros^ramme of the last recitals contained a 
number of repetitions given for the gratification of 
p.rsons who bad failed to hear the first two. Oth- 
erwise the Sonata, Op. 7, in £6 would hare been 
played. 

I will not comment on the playing farther than 
to speak of the lovely tone Mr. Mason produces (in 
which he certainly stands pre-eminent among the 
pianists I have heard), and the highly refined and 
poetic interpretations of the Schumann and Chopin 
selections. The Sonatas did not always seem to me 
to be played so well as one would expect from a 



pianist of Mason s skill and nnqnesMonnblc genius in 
the rcnderina: of mn-sic of this kind. Were an apol- 
ogy necessary for the constant introduction of his 
own music, it would be fonnd in the quality of the 
music itself, and the duty every creative artist owes 
himself of placing his works properly before the 
public. I suppose we must count it a good sign of 
musical progress when a series of recitals like this 
is offered a class of forty or fifty working music 
teachers in a small inland city in hot weather, and 
still better, is listened to with apparent enjoyment 
by them. Dm Frctschijtz. 



Chioaoo. — Mr. Oeo. F. Root has just closed h's 
"National NopmaP school here. The class was 
small but, I am told, appreciative. The teachers 
were Mr. Carl Zerrahn, Dr. Geo. F. Root, Messrs. 
Fred W. Root, O. Blackman . P. P. Bliss. The p?ano 
department seems to have been in chan?o of Mr. 
Ooldbeck ; oni:an lessons were given by Mr. C A. 
Havens. Neither of these gentlemen were promised 
in the announcements of the school. Mr Havens 
played an organ recital of which I haven't a pro- 
srramme. Mr. Goldbeck played three piano reci- 
tals and these are the programmes : 

I. 

Moonlight Night Bendel. 

A r'>besque Schumann. 

Huncrarlnn Rhapsody IJszt. 

I^Tou* billon Valso Ooldbfck. 

Traumerel Schumann. 

n. 

LakeMahopac Goldbeclc. 

Polonaise In E flat Chonln. 

Serenade (Roaslnl) Luzt. 

Scherao and Finale from Sonata No. 2, Op 14. 

Beethoven. 

Kspera nsa oldbeck, 

IntcinexKO. . .*. Schumann. 

Cricket Polka L.de Meyer. 

m. 

Rondo Capriccloso • Mendelssohn. 

Donx Rire (Sw^et laughter) Ooldbeck. 

Etude In Arpeggios Cbopln. 

Etude In Sixth* : •« 

Bone: without Words, Books, No. l..MondeIsBOhn. 
Finale to"Shakespeare*s Storm," ?Sonata.Beethoven. 

Esp<>ran»i Goldbeck. 

Le TourbUlon •* 

The fourth recital was played by Mr. Ledochow- 

sU. 

IV. 

I/ePapillon.... Schumann. 

Hnnearisn Melodies Liszt. 

Nocturne Chopin . 

Polacca Brilliant Web«»r. 

Last Hope Gottschalk. 

Schiller March Liszt. 

The only occurrences here of a musical kind late- 
ly are the exhibitions of the marvellous orchestral 
organ of Mason and Hamlin. This instrument has 
a single keyboard of five octavf s, eight sets of reeds, 
and is capable of an almost infinite variety of ef- 
fects. No reed instrument that I have ever heard 
is in any way to be compared with it for beauty of 
tone, variety of effect and power. I ought also to 
comment on the ma^ific^nt manner of it« exhibi- 
tion by Mr. Wm. L. Tomlins of New York. * This 
gentleman is an English organist and has experi- 
mented on this organ of Mason A. Hamlin*8 for more 
than a year, yet he does not profess to have ex- 
hausted its resources. 

The piano trade of this city amounts to something 
like six or eight hundred thousand dollars a year, 
and this in three firms only, Smith A Nixon (Lyon 
A Healy), W. W. Kimball, and Reed <k Sons. These 
three houses are now permanently and eligibly 
locateC The two former in an extremely desirable 
locality, State street near Potter Palmer's hotel. 
Reed A Sons are too far south, on Van Buren street. 

Mr. Hans Balatka is back here and building him 

a house on the North Side. The music teachers are 

girding themselves for the fall campaign. Boston 

people do not know ho^ much of their musical 
privileges they owe the Music Hall and the Big 
Organ. If we had such a centre here, and no ser- 
mons Sunday evening, we might have some music. 
So mote it be I Dbr Frktschutz. 
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Vocali with Piano Aooompanimeat. 

Old Cnnoe. ^ngr A Cho. 8. E lo e. Weftnter. 40 
"Where the rocks are grey, and the shore is 

st4»en." 
A popular ballad by a skilful composer. 

The Mfither and her Child. 4. G to e. Crotirh. 50 
"Th«» cold winds swept the monntaln's height.** 

This is the touching Itallad of the mother in the 
snow storm, with most appropriate music. 

Words, vain Words. 8. E to e. Oainrid. 80 

" Ob ! fnr a moment*s time, a golden space, 

Where heart might answer heart,--" 
Th« pnet means what he says, and so does the 
composer. A song full of emphasis, and emphat- 
ically good. 

L'Ombre (The Shadow), 

Is ti'e new opera by F*otow, and the favorite 
mdlodlee are In process of publication. Of thee* 

When mounting Coootte. (Qunnd je roonte 
Cocotte). Bass Sone. 8. F to f. 40 

Is a llvelv neat P ench dittv, whose movements 
imitate the "trot, trot" of the little pony. 

Ah, fly with me. (Fufis:iamo gli ardori). Duetto 
for Soprano and Tenor. From A'ida. 6. 
BA to A. 40 

Oh, skies of tender bine. (Oh ! creti azzwri). 
Romana for Soprano. From Aida. 6. 
Ftoa. 60 

From Verdi*s new opera. Althoufrh too difB- 
cult for the perfect rendering cf common singers, 
opera f»o«>rs will do well to poSf^eKn and Ptudy « urh 
songs before hearing them in the opera. Their 
enjovmcnt of the music will thua be greatly in- 
creased. 

Twelve New Ballads by ClariM, each. 80 

Of these are ready six. 

1. Always. (2. D to d), with the pretty first 

line. 
"The lilacs are badd'ng, the primrose i« here," 
Is simple and sweet, strongly contrasting with^ 

2. The Snow lies white. 8. EA to d. 

Of which Jean Ingelow writes the charming 
words. 

"Mv love Is young, she is younr* 
When shelattghs the dimple dtps,** 
which also contrasts strongly with—  

8. Voices holv. 8. DA to d. 

A smooth-going hymn set to music; and the 
next,— 

4. Yes we must part. 2. D to d. 

Is like the first, very simple and sweet; whQe 
the next,— * 

5. You came to me. 8. O to e. 

Has more character and passionate energy. 
" You sad the brook should cease to flow 
E*re we in life should sever.'* 
In the remaining one, 

6. Song of a Boat. 8. C major and minor t^ f. 
We have again the chann of Jean Ingelow's 

poetry. 

" There was once a boat ^n a billow, 
Llghtlv she rockad to her port remote !" 
A most delicate and pleasing ballad. 

Instnunsiitali 

Ivv Leaves. No 1* and 2. Good Morning and 
Will-O-the-Wisp. No. 8. Rippling Brook. 
No. 4. Good Thoughts. No. 6. Little Prat^ 
tier. No. «. Sorrow. eark 20 

Previoufly noticed in the collective form, cost- 
ing 60 cents, but now printed separately ; are 
alwnt of the 3d degree of dlfllculty, and are pret- 
ty, instructive pieces of high character. 

Glitterinsr Sprav. Caprice. 6. C. Jhrv. 75 

Graceful thought* by a Horn who a-doma bis 
pages, not only with the customary spray of fflit- 
terlng arp^irgUM, but with a pleasing air which 
would be good even without ornamentation. 

Shah of Persia. March. (Persiah Aira.) 8. G. 

By all means let him march, and this way if 
possible. This is good mu<>v , and the strange 
Or.ental airs new, and give life to the movement. 

Marche Trinmphale. 4. DA. Carrtno, 40 

Triumphant, certainly, and to its brilliancy 
unites more i>ower than we would expect from 
the delicate ni gers of a lady. 

Bandit's Galop. (Bandittenstreiche). 3. C. DefmJt. 
It denendn upon which way the Bandit is galop- 
ing. If not In our direction, then we may say we 
are decidedly pleased with the music, which is 
very pretty and original. 



Abdbeviatiojvs. — Degrees ol difilenlty are marked from 
I to 7. The kfv is marked with a eapiial letter, as G, B flat, 
he. A. HmaM Koman le«lvr markn the hisheat note. If on 
the auff, an UaUc ietter the hlgbeMi note. If above the atalT. 
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Sniiimer, Sweet, Oood-By I 

Gold and red and purple leaves 

Flntter down the wind; 
With the snow of thistle-down 

All the lanes are lined. 
Clear and keenly blue the sky, 
Harrying birds are flying high, 
Singing : "Summer, sweet, good-by ! 
Summer, sweet, good-by !** 

Sheaves are nodding in the sun, 

As if passed along, 
In a gay, fantastic rout. 

Summer's fairy throng. 
Where the fading willow si^ Ings, 
Where the nest, deserted, clings, 
List<en to the brook, that sings : 

^'Summer, sweet, good-by I" 

Woodlands whisper sad farewells ; 

Squirrels frisk and spring ; 
Patter, patter rain the nuts, 

For their harvesting. 
Flocks of merry birds go by, 
'Neath the heart's unclouded sky. 
Hopeful, trustful, while we sigh : 
"Summer, sweet, good-by P 

Oeorge Cooper in the Independent, 



Goethe and Felix Mendelnohn Bartholdy. 

From the German of Db. Cakl Hxkdklssohic Bar- 
tholdy.* 

[Continued from page 91.] 

In the sammer of 1827, Felix was matricula- 
ted in the University of Berlin, where he at- 
tended the lectures of Gans, Ritter, Lichten- 
stein and Hegel. **IIegel/' wrote Zelter to 
Goethe, **is discoursing to his classes on Music, 
and Felix very dutifully write3 it all down, 
which the youn^ rascal understands how to re- 
produce in the most amusing style with all his 
personal peculiarities. This Hegel says for ex- 
ample : *That is no true music, we have now 
advanced much beyond this, although we are 
as yet very far from the right." Novr^ per- 
haps we know this as well as he — perhaps not 
— ^if he only could explain to us musically, 
whether he is already in the right direction. 
So we will meanwhile keep on piano and sanoy 
as it may please God whom we all serve. For 
we do not know, all of us, what we should 
pray for, and yet keep doing, and others must 
do the same." 

Goethe followed with the liveliest interest the 
progress of development which Zelter thus de- 
scribed in hb original style. When he learned 
that, after an entire oblivion < of a hundred 
years, that gigantic work of Bach, the Passion, 
had been brought out under the direction of 
Felix, he wrote to his friend: *1 seems to me 
as if I heard the sea roar. I must congratu- 
late thee on the successful production of a 
work which it was almost impossible to pro- 
duce. I envy thee from the bottom of my 
heart, what thou must experience in Felix. 

• Translated forDwlght*s Journal of Music by Hkkry 
Ware. 



Among my many pupils I have succeeded so 
well with only very few."    

When Felix, in the English journey which 
he undertook in the summer of 1829, met with 
an accident, being thrown from a carriage and 
considerably injured in the knee, Goethe in- 
quired in the most hearty manner concerning 
his welfare. "Now I want to know whether 
any favorable news have come concerning our 
worthy Felix. I take the greatest interest in 
him, for it is excessively provoking that a per- 
son of whom so much is expected, should be 
retarded, by such a miserable accident, in his 
active progress. Tell me something comfort- 
ing." 

In the spring of 1830, the youth, now a ri- 
pened artist, had again the privilege of seeing 
the face of the immortal master. 

Zelter was of the opinion that the atmosphere 
of Berlin cramped and retarded the flight of 
his pupil. He feared, as he says: **to see him 
run together like a jelly in his own country 
and in the pernicious family intercourse. I 
can scarcely wait for the time when the youth 
shall be able to leave this confounded Berlin 
piano hammering and go to Italy, where, ac- 
cording to my idea, he should have gone at the 
very first. There, the very stones have ears, 
here they eat lentils and have the ears of 
swine." 

The old master in his coarse way hit the nail 
on the head ; and it is to be reckoned as great 
good fortune for an aspiring man, if at the be- 
ginning of his manly life, he is able to cut 
loose from the fetters of home life and go 
abroad. 

The parents, hard as it was for them to sep- 
arate from the son, saw clearly how beneficial 
the separation must be ; so it was detennined 
that Felix should travel for a long time. Before 
he visited the land of Art, he must first hasten 
to ask the benediction of the poet on this jour- 
ney to Rome. **I say nothing to those around 
me," wrote Goethe, when Zelter announced 
this visit to him, *^so that the joy of seeing 
Felix again may be increased through the sur- 
prise ;" and, as the youth was detained by an 
attack of the measles, he asked on the 21st of 
April, 1830: **nowisit with Felix? Has he 
recovered so that he can soon delight us with 
his company ?" 

Felix, when he arrived in Weimar at the end 
of May, found the old man outwardly un 
changed, though at first somewhat silent and 
less sympathetic. "I thought he wanted to 
examine me and see how I bore myself; this 
vexed me and I thought it would always be so. 
Then our conversation fell luckily on the 
Women's Club in Weimar, and on the '*Chaos," 
a silly paper which the ladies got up among 
themselves, and in whichi too have presumed to 
writa Then, all at once, the old man began 
to be merr^, and to joke the two ladies on their 
philanthropy and their cleverness, and on the 
subscriptions and on the .taking care of the 



sick, \ihlch he seems especially to hate, and 
desired me also to make fun of it, and as I did 
not require to have this said twice to me, he 
became entirely just as he used to be, and was 
more friendly and confidential than I had yet 
known him to be. He scolded about the uni- 
versal passion of the young people to appear 
melancholy, and inveighed against the exhibi- 
tions for the sale of needlework and such things 
for the benefit of some unfortunate people, at 
which the Weimar ladies sold things which no- 
body could buy because the young ladies had 
already disposed of everything among them- 
selves and kept them hidden away till the right 
purchasers came along. After dinner he began 
all at once : *Good children, pretty children, 
must love be merry, a crazy set,* and there- 
upon he made eyes like an old lion beginning 
to go to sleep. Then I had to play to him, 
and he remarked how singular it was that he 
had heard no music for so long, and now we 
had got on so far and he knew nothing about 
it ; so, I must explain a great deal about it to 
him, for we must talk rationally again to each 
other." 

As I had requested Goethe to address me 
with Duy he sent word to me by Ottilie, that 
in this case I must remain longer than two 
days, otherwise he could not again get accus- 
tomed to this mode of speech. How he after- 
wards said this to me himself, and told me that 
I should not be much delayed if I should re- 
main a little longer, and invited me to come 
and dine with him every day when I did not 
wish to go elsewliere, and how I have done so 
every day up to this time, and yesterday I had 
to tell him about Scotland, Hengstcnberg, 
Spontini and HegeVs i£sthetics ; how he then 
sent me to Tiefurth ^ith the ladies, but for- 
bade me to drive to Berka because of a pretty 
girl who lives there, and he did not wish to 
get me into trouble ; and how I thought to my- 
self that this is that Goethe, of whom people 
will some time believe that he is not one per- 
son, but that he was made up of several 
Goethids — indeed I should have been foolish if I 
had begrudged the time so spent." 

Thus was renewed the happy life that they 
had led in the autumn of 1821 ; they made mu- 
sic, wrote doggerel, danced round upon the 
benches when the old man after nine o'clock 
had retired to his room, and did not separate 
before midnight. 

Goethe had the portrait of the young artist 
taken by a painter for a collection of drawings 
of his acquaintances, which he had commenced 
some time before. Everv forenoon he took a 
music lesson. This lesson consisted in having 
Felix play for an hour pieces from all the great 
composers in chronological order, when he had 
to explain how the art had now been carried on 
further. There he sat in a dark comer, **like 
a Jupiter tonanSy and lightened with his old 
eyes." Of Beethoven at first he would hear 
nothing. When Felix said that then he could 
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do nothing for him. and played tlie first move- 
ment of the C minor symphony, he replied, 
'*th»'\t does not move one at all, it onlv aston- 
ishes; it isg^ndiosc;" then hummed to him- 
self and added : *'That is very g^reat, it is mad ; 
one might be afraid that the house would fall 
down. How it must sound when all the men 
play it together I'* 

After dinner, he was accustomed to sit an 
hour alone with his vonnof friend at the table, 
and to have uninterrupted conversation. He 
brought engravings and explained them, talked 
about '^Hernani** and L4imertine^s Elegies, 
about the theatre, about pretty girls. He also, 
although he then seldom had company about 
him, invited guests again to hear the playing of 
Felix, and expressed his astonishment to them 
by his favorite phrase, "Altogether stujxjn- 
dous." Then he invited beauties from Weimar 
and exhorted him to pay his court to them. 
"My soul, thou must go among the women 
and do right well among them. When Ottalie 
asked if Felix did not come too often, he 
grumbled out: "I must now begin to talk sys- 
tematically with him, for he is so clear about 
his business, and I have much to learn from 
him." 

He would not hear anything about his going 
away, but drew Ottilie aside from the com- 
pany to a window, and said to her, "Thou 
must contrive to m:ik^ him stay,'' and, as she 
accomplished nothing, he came himself into 
the garden to persuade him to remain ; there 
was no need for haste, he had so much to tell 
him, and desired moreover to listen to much 
more music. Weimar was the proper end of 
the young friend's journey, and no one could 
conceive what he might miss here and find at 
the Table d'hotes. 

Ottalie and Ulrica helped, and reminded 
him how the old man never urged ]>eople to 
stay, but rather, on the other hand, forced 
them to go, and told him that no one was so 
sure of a number of happy days that he could 
dare to throw away a couple of days of sure 
happiness; they would accompany the travel- 
ler as far as Jena. Who could resist such en- 
treaties? Felix remained and had every rea- 
son not to regret his decision ; he himself marks 
the following .day, June 1st, as one of the 
most beautiful that he hiid passed in that 
house, and relates how he, returning from a 
walk in the park, found the old gentleman in 
the best humor; how he at once entered into 
conversation, and delivered one of those talks 
thai one through life never forgets. Goethe 
began by rallying his young friend on his pas- 
sions and half -passions for the beauties of Wei- 
mar. "Jenny von Pappenheim," said he * "is 
so beautiful, so unconsciously lovely and chann- 
ing, she is like lighted wood or a glow worm 
in the day time, one knows not where she is 
hidden. Two other young ladies, the Spie- 
gels, look as if one were looking at a pair of 
thick rosebushes. For I had a monstrous rose 
bush in my garden, and these girls stood be- 
fore it, so that one could look at nothing but 
them." * * Then we talked about the 
MueiU di Portici, the Englishman Stendal and 
Bip Walter Scott. "Mr. Stendal is a mediocre 
spirit/' said he ; "he has understanding and 
has learned something, but the best, the first, is 
• Th« foUowlng U from my fluber*! uupubUshed diary. 



wanting in him. Waverley is the best of 
Scott's novels, in which all his later works arc 
contained ; without being brilliant it is enter- 
taining, and so, later, is the Fair Maid of 
Perth. It is pretty, too, how be calls himself 
the ^author of Waverley.' In the same way 
did Ifiland begin with his ^Jager/ which con- 
tains his faults and his excellencies; and so 
Kotzebue with ^Menschcnhoss und Reuc,' over 
which even now ladies cry themselves todeath, 
although many a man only scratches his head 
at it." 

"But Schiller," said Felix, "did not begin 



so. 
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"Schiller," said Goethe, "was obliged to 
make an entire change after his Don Carlos, or 
he would not have gone on in his way, al- 
though people still gladly see his Robbers, be- 
cause many still stand upon this mad crazy 
stage. So, when I was director of the theatre 
in Lauchstedt, the students begged me to give 
the Robbers; I refused on account of possible 
disturbance; but, when they gave me their 
woixl that they would keep perfectly quiet, I 
said : 'You are nice people, charming fellows, 
so, if you will be right still, I will give it to 
you. So it was very full, and the public were 
still as mice. ^Einfreiee Leben,^ was sung with 
great effect, and, as they had 1>ehaved so well, 
and brought also much money into the house, 
they were commended on the following day. 
Schiller could do something which I' never 
could, that is, adopt something off-hand into 
his work. As he was writing Tell, be could 
read Swiss histories, and hang up and compare 
maps in his room. He made such terrible pro- 
gress, that, wlien you saw him again after a 
few weeks, you found him so altogether differ- 
ent that you were amazed, and did not know 
where you should take hold of him. And so 
it went on for 4G years, and then indeed, it 
had gone far enough. He was able to write 
two tragedies in a year, tut no more, except 
indeed translations. Almanac of the Muses and 
such things. For 100 Carolins sounds well, 
and he needed them for himself and his wife. 
For this reason he hod asked of the Duke a 
moderate salary, on the condition always that 
it should be doubled in cose he became unable 
to work. This the Duke cheerfully gave him, 
for he had an especial hankering for great men, 
and did more in Weimar than any king." 

"He was well repaid for it," suggested 
Felix. 

"Yes," said Goethe, •They cannot get him 
out of the worid's history, now that he is in it. 
He wanted to get Schuckmann and I entered 
into correspondence with him ; Schlosser, too, 
but I advised him against this because he was 
too hard, — as if made of iron, remained fast in 
his standpoint, and was a sort of pedant. He 
was my brother-in-law, you must know, so that 
I was not open to any charge of nepotism. 
Every thing came together here at that time, 
as in a focus. Oh, if I could only quickly 
write a fourth volume of my life! but I can 
never get at it because of botany, weather ob- 
servations, and other foolish matters, for which 
nobody will thank me. It would be a 
history of the year 1775 such as no man but 
myself knows about, such as no one but myself 
could wnte. How the nobility began to find 
that they were excelled by the middle classes. 



and to unite so as not to be left behind ; how 
Liberalism, Jacobinism, and all sorts of devil- 
ish apparitions came to light ; how here a new 
life was created, in which one labored and 
and brouiv'ht forth, fell iu love at the riglit time 
and wasted his time; how the uristocratism of 

the Ik'rliu Messrs. NicoUii and the rest, which 
was then held to be of some account and bod 

to be ]>rcssed bock by us youno^ pco|>lc who 
were fvill of life and activity although indeed 
very unskilful ; how Schiller then came once 
to Weimar, and unknown to anybody left it 
again ; how Join Paul came later, but found 
the circle closed to him; howBcrtucli, to come 
to practical m.<itters, endcavorod to introduce 
every ]K>ssible thing that one could want, and 
established the Bureau of Industry. Yes, that 
was like the spring time when everything is 
pressing forward and budding, when although 
many a tree is all bare, many otliers are al- 
ready in leaf. All that was the year 1775 !" 

Full of tho most lively interest, the young 
artist Ii8tenc<l to the warm words with which 
the venerable poet recalled his own youth and 
this spiritual spring" time ot the year 1775. "It 
was one of those talks that one can never for- 
get in one^s wliole life." Much moved, he 
joyfully returned his thanks, but Qocthe said: 
* It is only accidental ; this all only comes thus 
quickly to the surface, called np by thy dear 
presence." He had Felix play him again fa- 
vorite pieces by Mozart, the Pantasie in C mi- 
nor, a Trio by Haydn, a Capriccio of Weber's, 
and promised his young friend at bis departure 
to give him t^somcthing considerable." The 
next day he gave him a sheet of the manuscript 
of Faust> on which were the words: "To my 
dear young friend F. M, B., the mighty and 
gentle master of the piano, in remembrance of 
the happy May-days of 1830. J. W. v. Goethe." 

Feli.x had mentioned a * graying peasant 
family," by Adrien von Ostade, which in 1821 
had made a great impression on him. When 
now, eariy in the morning, on the 8rd of June, 
he entered the poet's room to take leave of 
him, he found Goethe sitting before a great 
portfolio, looking at this picture. "Yes, yea, " 
said the old poet, significantly, to tlie young 
man : "now yon are going away we must see 
tliat we all keep right till your return, and we 
must not part now without some little devo- 
tional exercise, so we must look at the 
grayer* now, several times together." 'Then 
he said that I must write to him from time to 
time, ("Couruge, courage, "I have already 
done it from here" Felix writes home), and then 
he kissed me and then we drove off to Jena." 

Goethe describes the impression of this visit 
to Zelter, in these words: "Just now, early, at 
half past nine, with the clearest sky in the 
brightest stmshine, the excellent Felix, aftsr 
passing a fortnight most delightfully with us, 
and delighting everybody with his |>erfect and 
lovely art, has gone with Ottilie, Ulrica and 
the children, to Jena, to delight his friends and 
well wishers there also: and to leave behind 
him with us a memory ever to be honored. His 
presence was especially beneficial to me, for I 
found that my relations to Music were ever the 
same. I listen to it with pleasure, sympathy, 
and think it over, I love the historical part of 
it, for who can understand any manifestation, 
if he does not penetrate the progress of what 
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has gone before ? la this respsct it was a great 
thing thnt Fcli.x could most clearly see through 
all th3S3 stepj, an.l fortunately, with his excel- 
lent memory, could perform at will pieces of 
music of every school. Prom the Bac!i epoch 
he has brought to life again for rae Ilaydn, Mo- 
zart and Qluck ; given me satisfactory impres- 
sions of the great modern masters, and finally 
made me feel his own compositions, and think 
Tcry much of himself; then he has gone away 
with my blessing." 

[Conelulon nest time.l 



An American Conservatorix 

From tlie Phlladolphla Age, May 23. 

IV. 

We can trace in all great enterprises, whether in 
war, trade, finance or art, the hand of some indi- 
vidual of more furedight, intelligence or force of 
character than his uei^hbora or contemporaries. Aj» 
applied to the establishment of music schools, we 
find the first conservatorio in Naples, owing its ex- 
istance to Giovanni di Tapia; the conscrvatorinr.i 
in Leipsig. to Mendelssohn ; that in St. Petersburg, 
to Rubinstein ; and the Royal Academy of Music of 
London, to the Earl of Westmoreland, distinguished 
as a diplomat and musical composer. Westmoreland 
was an amateur in the largest and broadest sense of 
that word ; he loved art for itself, and did not use it 
as an advertisement of self, or as a means of creat- 
ing personal popularity or making ottentatious dis- 
play ; his purse was always ready for contribution.s. 
which were not expected to return with a cent-per- 
cent profit on the investment ; he paid his way like 
a gentleman, and worked laboriously to advance the 
interests of music ; for he felt with Goethe that the 
immaterial nee'ds support and aid, while the mate- 
rial can take care of itself. We dwell with some 
emphasis upon the noble traits of this distinij uished 
dilettante, for the reason that the a-nateur question 
does not seem to be properly understood in our 
country, and much mischief is done to music— the 
only one of the aits thus abused — by the mercenary 
disposition shown by amateurs, who enter into com- 
petition wfth professors as to positions of emolu- 
ment, being able, from the possession of a regular 
calling, to underbid them, and thus they cheapen 
»nd degrade professional labor. This lowers the 
tone of professional feeling and character, reactmg 
upon art and public taste in a most disastrous man- 
ner. Some of the most lucrative — no irony is 
nneant here— organ situations in the Am rican 
cities are held by bank tellers, officers of railroad 
companies, real estate ag«mts, brokers, clerks in 
stores and so forth. But this is a digression. 

Westmoreland saw tne disadvantages which the 
English labored under in their professional career ; 
the many drawbacks they had to contend against : 
he saw that the student of music could be the pupil 
of no conservatorio where intellect is sharpened by 
collision and matured by perpetual intercourse with 
eminence and enterprise, with roasters and scholars 
engaged in the same pursuit; he is never summon- 
ed to a daily or almost hourly rehearsal of his own 
or his fellow-studcnts* compositioi.s ; he hears n 
public concert but seldom, and that with difficulty; 
he must labor for years by himself, and for himself, 
and to himself; the want of some establishment 
where the student might breathe the atmosphere of 
art was evident aad severoly felt; there was a con- 
viction that the talent which existed wanted but the 
opportunity of development, and thus this distin- 
guished patron of art exerted himself to the utmost 
to bring about that most desirable consummation, 
the establishment of a national school of mujiic. 

It was observed that no public institution, having 
for its object instruction in the science of musir, had 
ever existed in England. The non-existence of such 
an institution did not certainly arise from any in- 
difference to the art, for there is no country in which 
such large sums of money are expended for its. en- 
joyment as in England ; and it is a well-known fact 
that there is scarcely a charitable institution 
throughout the Kingdom which is not assisted oc- 
casionally by sums of money collected at concerts 
and musical festivals. 

Meetinsfs were held ; King George IV. became 
the patron; plans were suggested and discussed; 
subscriptions were solicited and obtained ; a board 
of professors was appointed, with Dr. Crotch as 
principal ; on this list we find the names of de- 
menti, Cramer, Braham, Crivelli, Bbhop, Attwood, 



Oraiyonetti, Lindley, Mori, Spagnoletti, Loder, 
(irieibach and Nicholson, amoni^ others perhaps of 
e(jual nu>rit, but less known ; a house was obtained, 
and thud in the summer of 1822 the Royal Academy 
f»f Music \vrt.s instituted, and public announcement 
was made of the intended opening of the classes on 
the following Ist of January. 

In this institution provision was made for board- 
ing, lodjjing and instructin:^ a limited number of 
scholars of both sexes. Day schrdars were also arl- 
mittcd under certain conditions of payment and dis- 
cipline. Westmoreland being appointed Minister to 
Fiorence, the interests of the Academy suffered by 
his absences, notwithstanding the raiain<^ of large 
amounts of money by concerts and public dinners, 
a favorite device with En::-li.shmen ; a strong appeal 
was made by Westmoreland to Lord Liverpool, the 
Prime Minister in 1824, for a governmeut subsidy, 
but this was refused, wfth the answer "that al- 
though many of the members of the King's govern- 
m-nt may be disposed to ass'<st the Institution as in 
dividuals, we feel it to be, under all the circum- 
stances, quite impossible to recommend any j;rant 
of public money for the object." Lord Liverpool in 
answer to another application in 1826, said: "We 
have no fund to advance for any such institution 
without goinjr to Parliament. This would subject 
the institution to parliamentary investigation and 
discussion, and we should not know on what prin- 
ciple to resrulate any grant" 

However, in 1864 a subsidy was granted by gov- 
ernment, and continued until 1868, when it was 
withdrawn, and now, since that time, the Academy 
has been sustained by its own resources. The dis- 
continuance of the subsidy in 1868 produce 1 a pro- 
found sensati(m among musical people. A Iciuling 
musical journal commenced its editorial by sayins^": 
•'If England really be a musical nation it may fair- 
ly be sal'J that it is in spite and not in consequence 
of the estimation in which it is held by the fjovern 
ins: body of the country. It is true that noble and 
influential persons rent opera boxes, go to concerts, 
and even give private musical performances in their 
own houses ; but that a blind obedience to fashion 
rules all these actions is at once apparent when the 
veiy same men have to Icjnslate upon music as an 
Art, requiring and demanding that State assistance, 
without which, like other arte, it can scarcely hope 
to assert ite true dignity in the nation." 

There are some points of resemblance of circum- 
stances in England and America, when music is in 
question, which, we believe, must strike the mind of 
every intelligent observer. Many institutions, pub- 
lic and private ; a constitutional form of govern- 
ment ; the same laws, or principles of law ; many 
social customs; a variety of religious creeds; a 
sturdy per.-ional indei>endence and other traits of 
character ; the turn for shop-keeping, or, if you 
please, the commercial spirit ; an aristocracy or' up- 
per class in one country based upon birth ; in the 
other, upon money, l^hese and other pointe of re- 
semblance are common to England and America. 
Besides, as our Ministers to England always so hap- 
pily express themselves in pa$l prandinm speeches, 
"wc speak the same language,'* and can read in the 
original the "difference between tweedledum and 
tweedlodee," can appreciate the pleasant ridicule of 
the Italian Opera in the iSjtcetalor, and can admire 
the force and pride of character of Che^jterfield, 
when he forbids his son to ever disgrace himself bv 
sticking a fiddle under his chin. In spite of the 
antagonism <»f English literature, in former days, 
to the interests of music, we have seen that Eniy- 
land sustains her national school of music withou^ 
governmental aid ; and this should encourage the 
mends of the divine art ia America, where the large 
admixture of races seems to be forming a national 
character, which shows a stronger love for music, 
and a more abiding faith in its etficiency as a means 
of culture and refinement than have yet marked the 
people of England. 



The Late Prince PoniatowsH 

The career of the Prince-Professor Joseph Ponia- 
towski was remarkable for its- vicissitudes. lie way 
the grand-nephew of Stanislaus the Second, the 
King of Poland, and was born in Rome on the 2(ith 
of February, 1816. His musical talent was devel- 
oped at an early age. for before he was six years of 
age he w IS a good pianist. 

His family took up their residence in Tuscany in 
1823; the Prince studied at the College of "the 
"Padri Scolopii,** where he gained the first prize for 
mathemitics when seventeen years old; but follow- 
ing up his musical studies, and being gifted with a 
fine tenor voice, he made his debut at Lucca on tlie 



lyric stiigc, and followed up his success by appear- 
ing at the Pergola, in Florence. In that city, at 
twenty-three, the Prince produced his first three-act 
opera. "Giovanni da Procida," based on Nicolini's 
trasTj'dy. This was succeeded by his comic opera 
at Pisa in 1839, 'Don Dcsiderio," a work which was 
brought out in Paris eighteen years alterward with 
signal success. 

In 1842 his setting of M. Victor Hugo's "Ruy 
Bias" was heard at Lucca, and next came, at Rome 
in 1844, "Bonifaxio dei Geremei;" in Florence, in 
1845, "I Lambertazzi;" in 1846, at Genoa, "Malek 
Add;" at Venice. "La Sposa d'Abydos," a setting of 
Byron's poem; in 1847, at Leghorn, "Esmeralda." 

The revolutionary epidmic of 1848 induced the 
Prince to enter political life. He was naturalized in 
Tuscan}', and the Grand-Duke Leopold gave him 
the title of Prince of Monterotondo. He was elect- 
ed a Member of the Chamber of Deputies, and be- 
came in turn Secretary and Questor of the Chamber. 
In due course, after declining several poste, he ac- 
cepted that of Minister Plenipotentiary to Paris, 
London, and Brussels. He resigned his' diplomatic 
position to return again to his operatie career, the 
turbulent times not beinjf suited to hiin ; but under 
the reign of the Third Napoleim he was naturalized 
a Frenchman, and was nominated a Senator. 

The fall of the Empire and the war between 
France and Germany were the cause of the resi- 
dence of the Prince in London, until his sudden 
death on the 3d of July, within a week of the time 
when he conducted his own Mass in F, at Drury 
Lane Theatre, at his benefit concert. On the after- 
noon oi the concert he was in good health and spir- 
its, and talked of his approaching tour abroad with 
Herr (Hlmann, as accompanist. 

In Paris, in wldition to "Don Desiderio," he pro- 
duced, at the Grand Opera House, "Pierre de Medi- 
cis," in four acta, in 1860; "L'Aventurier," a three 
act opera, at the Lyrique, in 1865 ; and at the same 
theatre and at the Opera Comique, "A Travers du 
Mur." in 1861. His Mass in F was first heard in 
Paris in 1867. He organized a series of perform- 
ances in the French capital very much like our de- 
funct Ancient Concerts. 

In Florence he introduced Beethoven Concerts. 
He was, indeed, as liberal in his musical views as iii 
his politics ; and though his compositions were of 
the modern light Italian school, there was no great- 
er admirer of the works of the great German mas- 
ters than Prince Poniatowski. IIi« last opera "Gel- 
mina," which was performed at Covent Garden 
with Mme. Adelina Patti and Signer Naudin in the 
chief characters, had a most unfortunate libretto 
and the Prince's memory, which in musical matters 
was prodigious, served him much more than his in- 
vention. But the Prince wrotft well for the voice, 
an 1 many of his detached songs have won great 
popularity. He will be remembered as an ardent 
admirer of art as well as a kind supporter of artiste 
when he was in a position to be the Miecenas of mu- 
sic in Paris, always welcoming amateurs and artists 
with sympathetic feeling and kind hospitality. 

He was buried at Chi lehurst on Tuesday. The 
Mass was the low Messa Defunetorium. The only 
musical portion of the service wns the fine singing 
by Senor Diaz de Soria, of the "Per Pieta" of Stra- 
della, accompanied on the harmonium by Sijfnor 
Visetti, and the playing on the or;^an by Mr Grif- 
fiths of the "Kvrie." in G minor, by Novello. " After 
the low mass in St. Mary's Chapel,'the coffin, which 
covered with the Prince's orders, immortelles, an I 
flowers, had been placed opposite the resting-place 
of the late Emperor Xapoleon, was removed to the 
crave outside St. Mary's Chapel, close to the Memo- 
rial Chapel in course of erection by the Empress. 

There was a large gathering of the friends of the 
late Prince, including his son. Prince Stanislaus, as 
chief mourner, Signori Mario, Gardoni, Naudin 
Cotogni, Capponi, F. Lablache, Alarr, R. Costa' 
Rizzelli, M. Faurc. K. Rouzaud (husband of Mine! 
Xilason), the Marquis de Canx (husband of Mme 
Patti), Prof. Ella, ete.— 77w? AiAetuBum. 
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Choroh Mosio in New Tork. 

We think it must be Mr. Howard Glover who 
writes in this strain to the London Musical Stand- 
ard: 

It is in no profane spirit that I assert that all the 
various classes of religionists which exist in the 
world have their representatives in New York. A 
more perfect exercise of religious liberty cannot be 
found : consequently it is open to every one to fol 
*ow that class of believers or non-believers he thinks 
most conducive to the quieting of his own con- 
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Bclence, and the furtherance of his hopes of a happy 
future. As I have uo intention of preachings a ser- 
mon, I will say no more on this subject, but po much 
was necessary* to explain the extraordinary music 
which, with only one exception (to be commented 
on presently) prevails in all the churches which 1 
have visited since I have resided here. From con- 
stant practice, it would seem to be the idea that sa- 
cred mui^ic should be as secular in its character as 
it is poc»sibIe to make it. At one of the principal 
churches (Christ Church, Fifth Avenne) it is a 
usual occurrence that a trio from "Attila," the well 
known quartet from "Riijjoletto," and various airs 
from Italian operas, are sung to words selected by 
the or;^anist from the Holy Scriptures. In other 
churches I have heard the hymn "Xearer, my God, 
to Thee** sung to the tune of "Robin Adair." 

The other dtiy I read an account of the opening 
of a new church, in which it was stated that "pre- 
vious to the delivery of a most eloquent sermon by 

the Rev. Dr. ,"the talented organist, Mr. , 

delighted the 'audience' with a splendid selection 
from VirlU 'Tia lata."* Verdi is evidently the 
favorite church writer of America — can he be a de- 
scendant of our old cathedral organist, Dr. Greene ? 
All this takes place in the so-called Episcopal 
churches ; but I need hardly tell you that there is 
little or no ecclesiastical authority here ; c< n^e- 
quently each incumbent does as he pleases, and in 
m tst cases the choirs are formed by the organists ; 
and as their payment depends in a great measure 
upon the letting of the pews, and the amount of rent 
they bring in, they are compelled to pander to the 
tastes of th**ir congreccations, lest the main source 
of their income should fail. The other religions de- 
nomination.s fare no better. I do not believe that 
in any part of the world a lower class of music is 
performed than is to be heard in the Roman Cath- 
Oiic churches in this city. Where the composers of 
the masses performed come from it is hard to sa}*, 
but the dregs of the worst Italian musicians must 
have been squeezed to produce the balderdash that 
Sunday after Sunday is sung to the holy words of 
the Mdss. The same may be said of eVery other 
denomination ; in fact if the great cities of the world 
professing Christianity were searched over, I do not 
think it possible to iind one in which music is so 
thoroughly debased, both in selection and perform- 
ance, as it is in this, t!ie * 'empire city" of the Uni- 
ted States. 

But there is an exception, one ecclesiasticd onsi- 
exists even in America — Trinit}' Parish, New York. 
The peculiar nature of the constitution of this 
church corporation renders it totally indcp ndent of 
any influence, or any pressure that could be put 
upon it by the outside world. In mnnv respects it 
resembles the organization of an English carhedral 
establishment. Its revenues are immense, and tliev 
are distributed in a manner that, if not beyond 
cavil, are so managed that the services of the va- 
rious churches are admirable pi-rfornjed. The f»nl- 
aries of the clergy and other otriccrs are amply lib- 
eral, a:id as these are all i*aul out of actual inoome. 
there is no letting of pews, no auction of seats, and 
the whole ener^pes of the excellent rector and ves- 
try are directed to the performance of all things 
"decently and in order ;" so that there is one spot. 
at any rate, in thi-j va>t city, where the service*? of 
the Antrlican Church are rendered in a manner, 
both as regards the ritual and the music, which wili 
favorably compare with any similar administration 
in the mother country. Outside Trinity parish, the 
service of the Church is that of the money chan^^ers 
cast out by the Savior in the Temple ; within h all 
id done that human skill can do. The organists 
have mostly had an Enjrlish cathedral training. A 
large amount of time is devoted to tlie practice of 
•ili»» chtiirs, the best sinsrers ar»* engaged and well 
]K»iii, and the music used is no* only that which 
time has honored : all conif><)«ers whose work.-*, 
written for the Church, have found acceptiinoe. are 
prorluced here, and ffive the greatest satidfnction. 

Jn thus statini; what cannot be «lenied, J have not 
the filiirhtest wish to impugn the right (»f any de- 
ninination of worshippers to select that muoic 
w lich is most conduc.ve to their views of "the 
Praise and Glory of God," but if America ever hopes 
to found a school of sacred muiiic which shall ta, 
centuries hence, pronounced nationsl, such a con- 
summation will never be attained by the course at 
present pursued. "Un di si bon" on Saturday ni:rht 
at 1 1 p. hi., and the s?\me music to the wurds "Oh 
praise the Lord, ye Heavens," at 10 ..3u a.m. on Sun- 
day morning, augurs but poorly either for the pros- 
pects of the mui^ical art, or for* decent reverence in 
performing divine service in this immense country. 



Birmingham Festival 

Third Day, Thuksdat, Aug. 28. 

Handera Messiah was given in the morning. Of 

the evening concert the chief point of interest was 

Uandegrrer's Cantata, of which the correspondent of 

he London Musical World, who signs himself 

"Drink water Hard,*' reports as follows : 

A more thorouffhly lefritimate or completely de- 
served success than attended Signor Randcffc* r's 
new cantata Frl/iolin^ last evening, has rarelv been 
<ichieved. audience and musicians alike agreeing in 
this opinion. As a composer of popular pieces such 
as fien p ridirofo, / Xari^anfi, and other light tnor- 
rrartr, SifiTUor Randeparer has enjoyed a certain dis 
tinction for some time jiRvt, but it wan not until the 
elaborate scena. entitled Medtn, appeared at the Nor- 
wich FestivHl four years since, that the cxist-encc of 
hicrher qualificntions was made manifest, and even 
then the capacity would seem to have been latent 
rather than apparent. Last night has^ however, ef- 
fectually set any question of the kind at rest, and 
Sicrnnr Randesrger s position aa a musician ia firmlj* 
established be3*ond a doubt 

JTrtdoUnt or ths Mtsmgf to Me Forfff, Is a dramntic can- 
tata, the words of which have been written hy Mme. Ra- 
dersdorff. The original of the story In said to be either m 
French or a Germtn lecend. but the source from which it 
hfts Veen derlvei for the present occnMon Is a ballad by 
Schiller, "Der Gang nach dem Eluenhnmmer ** The peri- 
o ! of the action is supposfd to be alxnit the year 1400. 
The drathaU* p^rwnoe are Waldemar. Connt of Saverne ; 
Ednntine. h*s Countess ; 'FridoHn. page to the Countesn; 
Hubert, pqnlretotbe Count; with huntsmen, hand-maid- 
ens to the Countess, peasants, and smith*. The Argu- 
ment is thup g*ven in the preface to the pinnoforte score 
of the work :— Fridolin and Hubert are In the eervice of 
the Connt of Savemo. Hubert, upiring to win the affec- 
tions of his beautiful mistress, conceives a vii lent hatred 
of Fridolin, whom he regards aa an oibstade in his path. 
Tnkinc: advantage of FridoIin*s loyal devotion to the 
Countess, Hubert exrites the Jealousy of the Count, and 
prompts a stem revenge. The Count forthwith writes to 
some mechanic serff*, ordering thatwhoever comes asking 
a certain qucfltlon .«hall be at once thrown into their fur- 
nace. Fridnlin, innocent of wrong and unconscious of 
dan^r, receives the "message to the for|re ;" but, ere 
*rttin<; out, he waits upon his mistress for such com- 
mands as fshe mt^ht hnvc to g^ive. The Coantess desires 
him to enter the chapel he would pass on his way and of- 
fer up a prayer for her. Fridolln obeys, and thus saves 
h^s own life; but veniceance overtakes the traitor Hubert, 
who go\nfr to the forge to learn whether the plot has 
su'^ceefled him<«eira8kA the fatal question, **Is obeyed 
yniirlordV command ?" anri himself iHrcomesthe victim. 
Fridolin subsequently appear**, and is about to perish 
likewlFC, when the Count and Countess, between whom 
explanations have taken place, arrive on the scene, to 
preserve the innocent and to learn the fate of the gnilty. 

Such a Rubject as this admits of eminently dra- 
matic treatment, and Sipnor Randegger has "musi- 
cally illu-<tratcd the poem in a way which indicates 
how thoroughly he has been imbued with its spirit 
anlmeaninir: indeed, with but little extension of 
the plan and slight addition to the numbers, the 
result would be a hiirhl v effective two-art drama in- 
stead of a (no less effective) cantata. The principal 
characters were sustained by Mr. Santley as Wal- 
domar. Count of Snverne ; Eglantine, his Countess, 
Mme, Lemmens-Sherrincrton ; Fridolin (ihe "pions 
youth" alluded to in the prolog»ie\ Page to the 
<7ountess. V.r. Cummings ; and Hubert, Squire to 
the Count. Si^rnor Foli ; and that these artists re- 
spffctively did their utmost to contribute to the suc- 
c s« of the work, and sang in a manner which left 
nothina: to be desired, will be quite nnderst/»od ; 
while the band and chorus executed their task so 
thornuarhly cow amore, and with snch brilliancy, 
precision, and delicate attention to lisrht and shade 
that, had it been the twentieth instead of the first 
performance, or had there been a dozen instead of 
one rehearsal 'and that late on Monday night, when 
e\'ery one was tired out with alon^and trying: day's 
work), it would hardly have been possible for the 
cantata t') have f^nne better. True, the composer, 
who, as n matter of course, conduct'»d. dipplaved as 
much flkill in wieldins: the Won as the pec, his beat 
being firm, clear and decisive, and never for one 
moment hesitating or admitting any doubt as to its 
indication; but the task must have been terribly try- 
ing to Signor Rnnde&rcrer who. in addition to the 
nervousness naturally incidental to the production 
of a composition of magnitude at a Festival of such 
importance as that of I'lrmingham, had the misfor- 



tttne but a few hours previouply to fall in coming 
from the orchestra, wrenching hia ankle terribly; 
and, although the most skilful surgeon in the place 
was instantly sent for, and bandages applied, the 
intense suffering from the part affected was but too 
plainly appnrtnt in the pained expression and re- 
markable pallor of the face. However, the mental 
satisfaction must have been some compensation f r 
the bodily apony, and a night's rest and the first 
burst of excitement beinc got over have done their 
work, asd I am glad to be able to report favoi able 
progrresa. 

Of the ten nnmbers which make up the work, al- 
thonjrh one and all are more or less effective, the 
"Chorus of Hunters" encored by acclamation, as 
well as by the sanction of the President (himself a 
hunting man), a wondronsly graphic and spirited 
bit of writinsr ; the chorus of handmaidens. "Calmly 
flow the equal hours.* an exquisitely graceful com- 
position, also encored ; the elegantly written air for 
the Countess. "No blina ran be so great ;" the ani- 
mated and picturesque chorus of peasants, "i^ong ia 
resounding,"* which has a "go" about it perfectly Ir- 
resistible; and the forge scene, commencing with 
the chorus. "Gift of demons, raging fire." produced 
the greatest impreaaion. Aa the work is sure to be 
heard in London ere long, and the same reasons 
which have pr-vented my entering into detail with 
the o«her novelties etill prevail. I must content my- 
self with savins: that whether for the voices ain^ly 
or in combination. Sicrnor Randegi?er*s composition 
everywhere exhibits the hand of a maater, while 
the instrumentation, charming throagbont, is never 
obtrusive, much less overdone, frequently display- 
in? oriirinalitv, both of thonsrht and treatment, and 
showing a thorough knowledge of orchestral re- 
sources. 

FOUBTB Dat. 
[From the Orchestra.] 

The last day of the Binningfaam Festival— namely Fri- 
day—was darinf; the mominic given to a varied and con- 
trasted programme in which Handel, Spohr, Haydn, asd 
Rossini were the representative names. The perform- 
ance opened with 8pohr*8 hymn **Oott, Dn bist gross,*' a 
work thoroofrhly characteristic of the composer and full 
ot chatm and beauty, being little governed by the severe 
ecclesiastical style. The tendar duet "Children pray th'a 
love to cherish," for contralto and tenor, and the beauti- 
ful solo "Thou Earth waft sweet Incense'* were the ch^cf 
points in the execution. These nnmbers were respective- 
ly snog by Mme. TTebelli and Vernon R^gby and by MUe. 
TItiens ; and the conclncltrg choma * Ood Then rrt 
great,'* with the introduced fugue on the worda **Thoa 
art the mighty one.** wrs well given by the choral forces. 
After the Hymn came an '*Ave If a* la" of Rossini V, one 
of his posthumous woiks, written for a four-part choms, 
and with orchestral accompaniments added by Sir Michael 
Cnsta. The music is of the melodious school of the com- 
poser and has a smack of the Stahat SiaUr ; but while It 
contains nothing derogntory to the master, it is aa little 
calculated to advance Rossini's repntatlon. Haydn's 
Mass in D m'nor, sometime* called the Imperial, waa the 
next work of importance ; but between this and the 
"Ave Maria** Mile. Albani sanv "Angels ever bright and 
fiir" with su( h excellent effect that the Msyor gave the 
signal for repetition. The encore however was rot com- 
plipd with. The Imperial Mars is. with that in Bflat, the 
liest known and most este med in Catholic woitthip. It 
is of a mixed style of composition, and little marked I y 
severity of treatment; thus the f horal "Gloria** is bright 
and glowing, and the ' Kt Incamatns** has quite a secnlar 
beauty ; ap. much t«*o mny be said of the "Et resurrexit.*' 
On the other hand the * 8nnctns*' and the "Benedictus** 
arc noble and impressive movements, and the "Hona 
nobis" with its fngal imitations betrays the brain of a 
master-spirit. The soloa were sung by Mmes. Sherring- 
ton and Patey. Messrs. Cummings and Foli. 

A double chorus, wi h oig^n-accompanlment by R -ssi- 
ni opened the si-cond part f*f the concert. This also waa 
a pf^sthnmons work, one of those disposed of by the 
widow Rossini. It was composed on the words "Cnnte- 
mns Domino glorioso,*' and is a solemn piec« of work- 
manship, conceived rather in the spirit of the early Ital- 
ian masters than a<«ordlng to Rossinian teadltions. 
Tliough here and there the scholastic purity of hia ideal 
suffers a divergence, yel on the whole the tone is $nrta<n> 
elly lofty and grand, and its solemnity suri>rised many 
hearers who expected from a work of Rossini a mere 
beautiful ■ensuous expression of the aac*ed principle. 
The programme concluded with a selection from the cho- 
ruses of "Iirael in Fgypf^* Including the great choms 
"They loathed to drink of the river,** the "Hailstone 
Chorus,** and "He smote the flrst-bom.*' Some of the 
■olo nnmbers were also given with telUng effect, especial- 
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ly Mr. Sims Reeves's cver-rcm»rkable Binging of "The 
enemy said," and the duet "The Lord is a man of war** 
by Me«sre. Santley and Foil. The chorlf^ters however 
wi^re not in flrst-rate condition, not ap to their previous 
standard. Signs of fatigi^c coni>cqnent npon sustained 
exertion began to show tlieronelvcs. Intcrcitt therefore 
concentrated npon the solo clTorts, among which Mme. 
Patey's rendering of "Their land brought forth frogs** 
was very succesttful. At tlie termination of Mr. Reeves's 
great solo, all restraint broke down, and a regular secu- 
lar stam^iing and clapping burst ft>rth. The official sign 
was made for an encore, but again It was disregarded. 

In the evening a pci fitrmance of **Judat Maccabaut"* 
dosed the Festival, with the soprano music appMrtloned 
between KIUc. T>ticns and Mme. Shening on, the contitd- 
to assigned to Mme. Patey, the tenor solos in the first 
part sung by Mr. CummingM, and those of the necond 
part by Mr. Simn Reeves. Mmo. Sherrington in "Pious 
orgies,** Ml'e. Tit^cns In "F om mighty klngo,** Mme. Pa- 
tey in "Father of Heaven,*' Mr. Cummlngs in "Call forth 
thy powem,'* Mr. Sims Rcevcn in "How vain is man,** and 
Mr. Santley in "Tlie Lord worketh wonders,*' did their 
several be^t ; and the chorus singing this time was quite 
satisfactory. Thus closed a more than unusually success- 
ful mu« c meeting, with pecuniary results aa gratifying 
in their way as the artistic achievements. The statistical 
tnb'ei of the attendance and receipts afford food for con- 
gratulitlon. The attendance on the first day. Tuesday, 
was 3480, the receipts £37G1 7s. 6d, ; on Wednesday, 
33M, receipts, £320S Os., Id. : on Thursday, 4638, receipts, 
£1529 9s. 41.; on Friday, 3987, receipts, £3297 78. 9d.; 
m;tking, with some siibMcribers for the entire series, a 
grand total of 15.409 attendances, and a receipt from all 
soareeA of £15,860 9a, 7d., or £1529 lOs. 4d. in excess of 
the highest amount taken at previous Fentivals. No 
doubt the attendance of the Duke of Edinburgh and the 
lively interest shown by him in the proceedings conduced 
to this favorable issue. The arrangements for the com- 
fort of V sitors and the courtesy accorded to the press 
deserve honorable mention among the elements which 
resulted in making the Binningham Festival of 187S a 
great success. 

1 4 »> A 

SioxoE Randboobr*8 Cantata is more minutely 
described in the Birmingham Pott, as follows : 

A short, solemn prelude maestoso, In 2-4 time, In the 
key of F, scored chiefly for wind Instruments leads to the 
prologual chorus In the same key, "A pious youth was 
Fridolin,** of a solemn declamatory character, accompa- 
nied in sustained chords for the string*, accented with 
wind and organ. In the same key and style, 3-4 time, is 
the following recitative and song for Fridolin (tenor), 
"Arising from the lap of Rtar-clad night." The former 
opens unaccompanied, and leads by a gracefully instru- 
mented andmUe to the air proper, a dreamy, reposeful 
ondcraMiio, "None, but holy, lolty thoughts,*' accompa- 
nied chiefly by the sMngs con tordtni. 

The Cantata proper opens with a stormy Weberish 
seena, for Hubert (bass), "Proceed, thou hateful minion," 
AUtgro agitato, in D flat. The second part of this scena, 
"For one kin I glance," AnditnttMo, In the key of B flat. Is 
In a more genial strain, and not less grateful in the vocal 
theme than graceful In the aocompimiment, which Is 
scored ch-efly for the lighter strings. A short allegro 
agi$atOf "D'spelled by Jealous rage* In the same key, 
with vigorous graphic accompaniment. In which the 
heavier stilnga, diiim^, and ophicleide are conspicuous, 
leads to a brilliant, fiery alhgro in 2-4 time, in the same 
key, "A thousand h'dcons deaths," accompanied chiefly 
In short, angiy semi-quaver phra8e« for the strings. A 
hunting chorus, alUgro 9iva€€ in 6-8 time In D major, In- 
troduced and accompanied by horns, is full of "go,'* 
spirit and chanicteiist c melody, combined with Inge- 
nious and muj*icianly modulations. The eni<uin)r confer- 
e:ice between flul>ert and the Count, *n which the former 
addre-sen him««lf to excite the Je lous suspicions of the 
lauer. In reference to Fridolin, is set to a kind of aria 
partanU anduntinn, in 3-4 time, in which the air Is sus- 
tained by the orche«tra. In a gloomy Andante, in ft-8 
time, accompanied with drums and other heavy Instru- 
ments, Hubert suggests the manner of the Count's ven- 
geance, and the Count In monotone phrases, to a quaint 
figured accompaniment, dictates "The message to the 
forge,** the scene wiudin<r up with a duet allegro. In A 
m^Jor, "Pcath and detruction fall upon his head." 

We have then a charming little chorus of "hnnd-mai- 
dens,** for sopranos and contraltos, "Calmly flow the 
equal hours," an atlegrttto tranquiilo in 2-4 time £ flat, in- 
troduced and accompanied by a no less dainty orchestral 
movement, enlivened with episodical phrases for flutes 
and other solo Instruments. The second part of this 
chorus, though more flowing In style, is not less delight- 
ful. A song for the Countess ' No bliss can be so great,** 
larffhtUobenao9tenuto, In 3-4 time, A flat, though not 



characterized by very definite melody. Is exceeding tune- 
ful, rhythmical, and expressive, as well as graphically 
Inntnimented. A little scene in recitative between Fri- 
dolin and the GounU;ss. leads to a really delicious piece 
d^enetnible "Above yon sun,** andante cantftbile in D flat, 
with a soft flowing accompaniment for the strings. To 
thin succeeds an agitated dramatic quartet for the four 
principals, "Now know I, Hubert, thou speakest true," 
c'osing in A flat. This number though less grateful In 
character than some of its predecessors is very dramati- 
cally conceived and skilfully scoi ed. In a different strain 
Is the sncceeding dnnce and chorus of villagers, '*Song is 
rpBoundlng," an allegro vivace in the key of C, common 
time, in which the voices are employed "in imi- 
tation," and the orchestral portion is dlversifled by drone 
passages. Presently the revel is interrupted by a solemn 
pealing phrase for organ, introdured by horns, when the 
movement changes to E flat, 3-2 time, andante «n poco 
eoetenuto, a prayerful, chorale-like movement, accompa- 
n ed by organ and brass instruments. In tlie latter part 
of the movement, the recurring episodical phrase "Sancta 
Maria," w th the tenor counter phrase "Hear us and 
bless us," is especially happy. 

In a recitative and ballad "The wildest conflicts rage 
within my fevered soul,** opening with drums, In the key 
of E flat, and modulating nf terwardu Into B tiztandantiivo 
caniabile. the Count laments, in pathetic strains, the su]> 
posed infldelitv of his spouse. In a duet, in common 
time, "My Waldemar, how erred thine Eglantine," a 
graphlcallv accompanied number, opening in a graceful 
strain In B flat, and subsequently changing to O in a 
more agitated strain, with a captivating waltz-like flgure 
In the accompaniment, the countess questions her spouse 
as to the cause of his sudden aversion. The concluding 
portion, allegro giu*to in E flat. Is worked up with great 
spirit and effect. Scene the last, "that ends the strange 
eventful history,** Is laid at the Forge, and opens, after a 
brief vigorous prelude, allegro eon fuoco,in F, colored 
with drums, cymbals and flutes, with a chorus In the 
same key and strain, "Gift of demons, raging fire," 
wrrught up with wonderful breadth and extraordinary 
power, whilst preserving throughout the stem gloomy 
coloring proper to the situation. The tone-painting in 
some passaires of this movement, descriptive of the clash 
of the anvil and the rush of the fire, exceeds anything we 
can call to mind in modem cantata writing. What fol- 
lows Is necessarily more or less in the nature of an anti- 
climax, and we will merely say that the epilogue is in 
keeping with the prologue. 

»   

Poetry to Order. 

A clever y^ ^tmit has just been published at 
Oxford, entitled "Every Man His Own Poet ; or. 
The Inspired Singer's Recipe Book, by a Newdigate 
Prizeman." There is truth in what follows to give 
it satiric point: "Poetry, like iree thought, was 
first a work of inspiration ; secondly, or science, 
and lastly now of trick. At its first stage it was 
open to only here and there a geniu<( ; at its next, 
to nil intelligent men, and, at its third, to all the hu- 
man race. Thus, just as there is no boy now but 
can throw stones at the windows which Bishop Co- 
lenso has broken, so there is scarcely even a young 
lady but can raise flowers from the seed fitolen out 
of ilr. Tennyson's garden. And surely whatever, 
in this its course of change, poetry may have lost in 
quality, is more than made up by what it ha.<« gained 
in quantity : for, in the first place, it is far pleasant- 
er to the tastes of a scientific generation to utider- 
stand how Ut make bad poetry than to wonder at 
good ; and. secondly, as the end of poetry is pleas- 
ure, that we should make it each for ourselves is 
the very utmost that we can desire, since it is a 
fact in which we all agree that no man's verses 
please him so much as his own." 

Here is his recipe for making Browning : 

"Take rather a coarse view of things in general. 
In the midst of thiA place a man and a woman, and 
her ankles tastefiillly arranged on a slice oi Italy, 
or country about Pornic. Cut an opening across 
the breasts of each, until the soul becomes vieible, 
but be very careful that none of the body be lost 
during the operation. Pour into each breast as 
much as it will hold of the new, strong wine of love ; 
and, for fear they should take cold by exposure, 
cover them quickly up with a quantity of obscure 
classical quotations, a few familiar al usinns to an 
unknown period of histor}*, and a half-destroyed 
fresco by i^n early master, varied every now and 
then with a reference to the fugues or toccatas ('f a 
quite forgotten composer. If the poem be still in- 
telligible, take a pen and remove carefidly all the 
necessary articles." 

Here for the pre-Raphaelite mixture: "Take three 
damozcls, dressed in straight night-gowns. Pull 



their hair-pins out, and let their hair tumble all 
about their shoulders ; a few stars may be sprinkled 
into this with advantage. Place an aureole about 
the head of each, and ^\\e each a lily in her hand, 
about the size of herself Bend their heads all dif- 
ferent ways, and set them in a row before a stone 
wall, witli an apple-tree between each, and some « 
large flowers at their feet. Trees and flowers of the 
right sort are very plentiful in church windows. 
AV hen you have arranged all these objects rightly, 
take a cast of them in the softest part of your brain, 
and pour in your word composition as above de- 
scribed. This kind of a poem is much irapn»ved by 
what is called a burden. This consists of a few 
jingling words, generally of an archaic character, 
about which we nave only to be careful that they 
have no reference to the subject of the poem they 
are to ornament. They are inserted without vari- 
ation between the stanzas." 

This is for a patriitic poem a fa Swinburne: "Take 
one blaspheming patriot, who has been hung or 
buried for some time, together with the oppressed 
countr}' belonging to him. Soak these in a quantity 
of rotten sentiment till they are completely sodden, 
and in the mean time get ready an indefinite num- 
ber of Christian kings and priests. Kick them till 
they are nearly dead ; add copiously broken frag- 
ments of the Catholic church, and mix all together 
thoroughly. Place them in a heap upon the op- 
pressed country; season ploncifully with very 
coarse expres>ions, and on the top carefully arrange 
yo"r patriot, garnished with laurel or with parsley, 
surrounded with artificial hopes for the future, 
which are never meant to be tasted. This kind of 
poem is cooked in verbiage, flavored with liberty, 
the taste of which is much heightened by the intro- 
duction of a few high gods and the game of fortune. 
The amount of verbiage which liberty is capable of 
flavoring is practically indefinite." — Edinburg SeoU- 
man. 



"Ijtdkpendent Journalism," of which we have all 
heard so much, is undoubtedly a fine thing and to 
be desired, particularly in criticism. The great 
West, that region of pork and prairie, of divorce 
laws and Chicago, has apparently made to itself a 
solemn vow that it will go "one better" than any- 
thing produced nearer the rising sun. Consequent- 
ly the independent critic is there developed to an 
aonormal extent Ruthless as Jeffrey, in the early 
days of the Edinburgh Jieview, fertile in fanciful coro- 
pari8ons as a reorganized Swinburne, he measures 
out epithets by the yard and illustrations by the 
mile. Stock companies he rejoices to demolish ; 
concert singers fail like reeds before his galling par- 
agraphs. No cherry tree of fame or reputation is 
secure from his little hatchet. With vast drafts 
upon imagination And a reckless variety of syllepsis, 
he concocts articles which fairly astound the reader 
by the glimpses they afford into hitherto unexplor- 
ed regions of combinablc English. Here, for exam- 
ple, is one of his latest efforts in the Peoria Review : 

"Mile. Liebhart didn't leave a dry eye in the 
wigwam when she sang 'There sno plash li kome,' 
and it was the general impression among her Ger- 
man auditors that she sang 'Rawbing Awdah" in 
English, while the English-speaking inhabitants 
were emially positive that 'Robin Adair' was a Ger- 
man ballad. Mile Ormeny had, and we suppose 
still retains, a magnificent voice for a fog whistle. 
Its compass was perfectly surprising. She would 
shake the chandelier with a wild whoop that made 
every man instinctively feel for his scalp, and fol- 
low it up with a roar that would shame a bassoon." 

In the words of CapUin Cuttle, "There's solid 
chunks of wisdom for you." The native refinement 
of the writer's chaste but vivacious style is equalled 
only by his acute critical perception. So much 
talei*t surely cannot be properly appreciated 
amongst thePeorientals. The author of the bril- 
liant quotation should no longer bloom like a sweet* 
briar in a country town, but come to this city and 
devote his talents to some of the musical weeklies. 
Success would be certain. — Arcadian, 



Carl Wilhblm. This composer, to whom Ger- 
many undoubtedly owes a heavy debt of gratitude, 
is no more. He died on the 25th August, at 2 p.m., 
in the Crown Hotel, Schmalkalden. We gather the 
following particulars concerning him from the Kot- 
nische Zeilung, 

He was born on the 6th September, 1816, in the 
small Thuringiau town just named, and, while yet 
very young, began taking music lessons from his 
father, who was an organist After having con- 
tinued his musical studies in Cassel and Frankfort 
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on-the Main, he settled in 1840, as condaetor of the 
lAedertafel, at Crefeld. It was here that, at a ^and 
concert f^^iven to celebrate the silver wedding of the 
present Emperor Wilhelm and the Empress Auji^us- 
ta, he first had his setUns; of "Die Wucht am Rhein," 
executed by one hundred singers. One member of 
the Licderiafel, fearful of the anger of Napoleon, then 
a victor in the Crimean war, entered a formal pro- 
test, asserting that such a manifestation of feeling 
was a dangerous piece of impertinence. On the 6th 
July of the same year, however, tiie Prince of Prus- 
sia (now Emperor) heard the vocal quartet of the 
Brothers Stemhaus in Elberfeld sing the song ; six- 
teen years later it was destined to accompany to 
victory his troops marching against the French. 
Ilow, in the year 1870, after it had. so to speak, 
existed only in the narrow circle of vocal associa- 
tions, it suddenly sprang up into life at the first 
braying of the war-trump ; how it called the people 
to a general levy ; and how, in every nook and cor- 
ner of Germany, it preceded "Like thunder, and 
like clash of swords, and like the noiso of waves," 
an enthusiastic nation in arms, are facts still green 
and fresh in our memory. In the year 1865, the 
composer, who had then been created a Royal Mu- 
sical Director, was compelled by increasing illness 
to leave Crefeld and return to his native place 
Schmalkalden. There he spent his latter years in 
close retirement. The new German Empire grant- 
ed him, through the Imperial Chancellor, a yearly 
pension ; the Emperor conferred on him an order ; 
the Empress had a gold medal struck especially in 
his honor ; and the Vocal Associations of Germany 
endowed a Wilhelm-Foundation. He will always 
live in the memory of the German people. 
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What are the Symphony Concerts for 1 

The sale of season tickets for the Ninth Season of 
Ten Symphony Concerts will be opened at the Mu- 
sic Hall on Monday morning, Oct 20th. The mem- 
bers of the Harvard Musical Association, while 
they, as heretofore, are the guarantors and assume 
all the risk of the concerts, reserve to themselves 
no priority or privilege whatever in the choice of 
seats. Nor does the Association look to any mate- 
rial profit on its own part in the success of the con- 
certs ; whatever it may gain from them it holds in 
trust for Art, as a reserved fund to render their con- 
tinuance more sure, improve their quality and 
strengthen their resources. 

The preparations are now well advanced, and all 
the signs are promising. In spite of some unusual 
difficulties in the way of making up a proper or- 
chestra, owing to the burning of the Globe Theatre 
and other accidents which have robbed Boston of 
some good musicians, we are confident that the first 
concert (Thursday afternoon, Nov. 6) will give ear- 
nest of a season not less rich and choice, nor lees 
enjoyable than any we have had before. Since the 
Symphony Concerts were instituted, the circum- 
stances in our public musical life have undergone 
some change : — it is to be hoped some change f*ir 
the better^ if only in consequence of these sure and 
regular supplies of music by the greatest roasters, 
mingled with no clap-trap, no appeal to other than 
artistic motives, no catering to the sensations and 
the fashions of the passing moment ; but this is not 
just now our point. The first short series of six 
concerts, in the winter of 1865-6, was an experi- 
ment ; an effort, purely voluntary and disinterested, 
on the part of sincere friends of Music, to supply a 
want ; for, at that time, what with the competition 
of musical speculators and virtuosos, and what with 
the loss of confidence on the part of the only sure, 
true friends of pure and noble music in the pro- 
grammes and the promises of most concert managers, 
Boston had come to be without any sure and stand- 
ard series of orchestral performances. The experi- 
ment, was remarkably successful. The orchestra 



was by no means exceptionally fine, — only the be.st 
that, amid the manifold engagements of the limited 
number of good musicians in the city, could be got 
together for these several occasions. But a true 
spirit prompted and a good tone pervaded the whole 
effort, modest as it was. And year by year the or- 
chestra improved, the repertoire grew richer, the 
attendance end enthusiasm of the audience (largely 
composed year b}' year of the same persons, so that 
in its general aspect it had a character, an individ- 
uality of its own, very encouraging and genial to 
look upon and feel about one) steadily increased. 
For two 3'ears post the attendance has shrunk a 
little, only a little, from the maximum. This was in 
the nature of things, and from the first expected ; 
no one hopes to be upon the top wave all the time. 
The frequent visits of a virtuoso orchestra, giving 
such specimens of perfect execution as no oc- 
casional combination of musicians can hope, unless 
in happy moments few and far between, to equal ; 
the exciting announcements of such renowned ar- 
tists as Rubinstein ; the multiplication of smaller 
clubs, Ac, of musicians, have all tended somewhat 
to distract the general attention from anything so 
quiet and so steady in pursuit of the good in itself, 
the permanently good, and so comparatively indif- 
ferent to the fashions and sensations of "the period.** 
Yet, that there is a public here for just this class 
and character of concerts,— concerts pledged to 
nothing but to standard music of the highest order, 
and presented in the best style that the musical re- 
sources of our city will admit of; that there is for 
it a public, much more numerous than we had dared 
to hope for in the beginning, and as faithful and as 
earnest now as ever, in spite of all distractions (and 
detractions), a public who wish to be assured every 
season of some programmes of pure standard music, 
caring more for such chances of keeping alive their 
acquaintance with the great unquestioned master- 
works, than for any novelty, more for the music 
than for the performer, more for the matter than 
the manner, more for Art than . for the personality 
of any artist, who can doubt ? 

Assured of this, the managers of the Symphony 
Concerts take up again their annual round of efforts 
with no loss of confidence, holding it indeed a "sa- 
cred duty, providentially imposed on them, not to 
allow a good work, crowned with such continuance 
of blessing, to come to an untimely end, through 
any relaxation of persbtent effort, or any fickle 
turning from good grown familiar. These concerts 
must be permanent ; else they are of only accidental 
value. While all else in our musical life is chansr- 
ing. blown this way and that way by the caprices 
of fashion and the tricks of advertisement, we want 
one series of concerts, permanent itself, devoted to 
the permanent ; one to which we may alwat/a look 
for opportunities of refi'eshing our knowledge and 
our feeling of the great masterworks of men of ge- 
nius, grouped in programmes which shall have sym- 
metry and harmony of tone (which implies fit con- 
trast) and a pervading spirit of pure art ; for in this 
only is there any lasting satisfaction, any charm 
that will survive the mere excitements of the mo- 
ment ; and in this only is there real culture. 

Now, from the tone of various criticisms made 
upon these concerts during the past year or two, it 
would seem that many persons have forgotten their 
original intention. And very naturally amid so 
many dazzling musical attractions of another kind. 
Some expect of them just what they expect of other 
concerts, something different from what they ever 
undertook to give, save in a quite secondary, inci- 
dental way, forgetting that their purpose and pro- 
fession, from the first, has been peculiar: namely, 
to iusurie, at stated times, year after year, a hearing 
to those acknowledged masterworks of Symphony 



and other forms of instrumental music, which, oth- 
erwise, amid so many monc}' -seeking musical com- 
petitors and caterers, are in much danger of neglect. 

1. It is a mistake to suppose that these concerts 
are for the purpose of bringing famous virtuosos , 
vocal or instrumental, before the pnblic. These 
worthies have their own occasions, which they 
manage in their own way, — or that of their shrewd 
managers or "agents,** in which they find their own 
account. Where they perform, the interest all cen- 
tres upon them, the object is to hear bow wonder* 
fully they can play or sing ; that is the thing the 
public pays for, and commonly a good round price. 
Whatever concert they take part in, the occasion 
becomes virtually theirs. A Symphony Concert in 
which a Nilsson should be announced to sing, or a 
Rubinstein to play, were it but a single piece, be- 
comes at once a Rubinstein or Nilsson concert, draws 
another audience, with another motive ; Beethovca 
and Mozart lose the place of honor ; it is a Sympho- 
ny concert no longer; the Symphony, the orchestra 
is but the background and accompaniment, perhaps 
nothing but the foil, to the absorbing personality. 
Now these concerts seek, as the first end and aim, 
to make the master compositions, the sublime or 
exquisite tone-poems. Symphonies, Concertos, Over- 
tures, <kc., of such rare spirits as Bach, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Schubert, paramount in interest, so that 
the music shall be of more consequence than the in- 
terpreter, the poem than the reader. Solo per- 
formances, of course, fall properly within their 
scope. But when they are introduced it is always 
for one or the other of two reasons, or for both : 
first, because certain important compositions exist 
in the Concerto form, with orchestral accompani- 
ment, which ought to have a hearing, and which 
otherwise would seldom or never get it; in which 
case the composition, for its own sake, is inserted in 
the programme, if there chance to be at hand an 
artist who, even if not famous, can perform it with 
a fair degree of skill and in a true artistic style and 
spirit If in so doing he should cover himself with 
credit, why, so much the better for him, and the 
pleas^nter for all ; nor will his credit be the less if 
he have done it in a seli-forgetting spirit. Second- 
ly, solos are brought in to give variety and elastici- 
ty to programmes which otherwise might challenge 
a too close continuous attention. In this view a 
little singing is especially r^'freshing, particularly 
when there is added to a fre^h. sweet voice, the gilt 
of style and musical expression. For this it is not 
necessary to have a great singer ; that might be too 
exciting ; at all events it would be too absorbing, 
and too much like the piece de renetanee, instead of 
the fruits and sherbets of the feost — Moreover, the 

main motive of these concerts being to keep the 
great classical orchestral music within the reach if 
all who can appreciate and love it, and that too at a 
moderate cost, — far less than what is paid for any 
of the virtuoso or the prima donna concerts, — ^it is 
obvious that iheee concerts would soon run them- 
selves into the ground if they should undertake to 
pay the prima donna prices, and yet charge a dol- 
lar oily for admission. 

2. Nor is it the especial province, nor in any 
sen^e the duty, of these concerts to introduce the 
new composers, and cater lar$^ly to the passion or 
the curiosity for novelty. These things they can 
safely leave to others. They undertake to fill a 
certain place. Professedly they are and strive in 
the best sense to be classical concerts ; their chief 
aim is to Seep the standard master works from fall- 
ing into disregard, to make Bach and JIandel, 
Haydn and Mozart and Beethoven, Schubert, Men- 
delssohn and Schumann, and others worthy of such 
high companionship, continually felt as living pres- 
ences and blessed influences among us. Yet they 
would not be "classicar in any bigoted or narrow 
sense. Good music is the one thing sought ; where 
aught presents itself with a convincing proof that it 
it worthy, it will not be rejected. But it is deemed 
hardly worth the while to spoil a programme, to 
make up a heterogeneous medley instead of a har- 
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TnontooR whole, for tlio pake of frivinc: new compoR- 
er« or new works a trinl. This mtiy bo intorestinjj 
to musicianfl, hnt it is not the wav to educate the 
jviiblic. OP eRtablish any standard of pnro taste. 
These coneerts prooecd on the conviction that there 
are abundant tn-osures. licfhtly put nsido a«« "old," 
which, if we only fairly listen to them, will prove 
to be far fresher, newer than the newest. To listen 
to thein fairly, they mnst be placed in their ow^n 
proper scttinsr, have their own atmosphere about 
them, and, like fine old paintinps, be seen undis- 
turbed by ^larin^^ contrasts and cross lights. 

■3. A (rain, and for the sn me rearon, It f r not the chief am- 
bition of these concerts to exhibit moilcla, either In siir- 
pansln^ brilliancy or fineneoii, of mere instrumental exe- 
cution. What we may call orchfttral virtuoHty Is as for- 
eig:n to their pnrpoRe as the technical displny of Indivld- 
nal, soIo-playlng virtuosity. For all such exhibitions 
JAmIc, as snch, has to sink apoition* often the most vital 
portion, of its claims, in f.ivor of a chenp availability for 
purposes more worthy of a showman. If the prent point 
be to show what an orchestra can do, Avhat brilliant and 
astonlshlnpf ffecU can be produced b} it, what wonder- 
ful flnense of execution its members can be drilled to,— 
why then, of course, we must have Berlioz and LI*Kt snd 
Wapier, as well as Mendelssohn snd neothoven ; waltzes 
by Strauss as well as Mozart Symphonies; and flashy 
pyrotechnic senseless variations, as well as classical siji^- 
niflcant Concertos. No, MutU is the first point ; execu- 
tion, or interpretation [what youn^; newspaper critics csU 
*'renditIon T'] is the second; vitally Important, to he sure* 
but not by any mesns t^e heart of the whole matter* 
Wliat matters it about the manner, if the matter be not 
tn itself intrinsically excellent? We cail npon the or- 
chestra to open for na, and read out to us, sealed volumes 
within which we know thai treasures of beauty and di~ 
vinist wisdom wait to be revealed. We want to have it 
all read out Intelligently, clearly, delicately, strongly, snd 
with unaffected fervor. We want as fine a rendering as 
we can well commnnd. Butletusnot give up the real 
benefit and glory of such concerts simply for the sake of 
rivalling a perfect orchentral machine. When there shall 
be such interest in instrumental music, and such a con- 
stant public call for it, as to support a real orchestra in 
Boston,— an orchestra composed of men who always play 
together and make that their only occupation, then we 
may hope to imitate the model set to us by Theodore 
Thomas, not before. Meanwhile, is there any reason why 
we should not do the best we can ? And if we can not 
have the paragon of orchestras, is it not worth our while 
to keep Beethoven with us, and let the purity, nobility 
and richness of our programmes redeem, as far as may 
be, any unavoidable shortcomings in the manner of per- 
formance? If we still cling to high Intentions, our 
meana of realizing them will steadily improve. 
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The Worcester Festival (16th annual session of 

the Worcester County Musical Association) will be 

held at Mechanics Hall, commencin;!: Monday morn- 
ing. Oct. 6, and closing Friday evening. Oct. 10* 
Besides church music, glees and ma^irijEcals, <frc., 
there will be a S.vmphony concert by the German la 
Orchestra of Bositon, and a Handel Oratorio {Judna 
MicuTabauk). The quartet of leadinc: singers will 
consist of Miss Clara Doria. Miss Ahklaidb Piiu^ 
Lipps, Mr. Nelson Varlkt and Mr. J. F. Winch. 
The lady violinist. Camilla Urso, will appear ; also 
the line English Glee Club who were here last win- 
ter from New York. Conductors : Carl Zkrrahn 
and L. O. Emerson. Organist, B. D. Allen, of 
Worcester. 
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New York, Sept. 26.--On last Tuesday evening 
the long season of summer nights' concerts, at the 
Central Park Garden, came to an end, and Mr. 
Thomas will depart in a few days to begin his fifth 
provincial tour, bearing with him the best wislies 
of all sincere music lovers, as well as of those who 
have attended the summer-concerts simply as a 
pastime. For, as it was the fashion years ago to 
speak slightingly of his earnest endeavors to gain 
a foothold in our unmusical country, so, now, be 
and his really wonderful orchestra are all the mode : 
praised alike by those who reason and by those who 
do not reason. That Mr. Thomas is the idol of the 
hour as well as the true friend of all music lovers, 
is shown by the tode of the city press in reviewing 



his work here for the past season. There is noth- 
ing but praise, if I except the remarks of an upstart 
weekly journal which upbraids him for a lack of 
respect for "the great dead," meaning Beethoven, 
Mor.art, and others. How much respect it has for 
"the great dead," we learn from its recently publish- 
ed opinion of Schubert's Symphony in C, which it 
finds "somewhat tedious on account of its great 
length." 

Seriously. I do not see why Mr. Thomas should 
not play the compositions of Wagner if he chooses 
to do so, without suffering such imputations. Either 
there is something in this modem music or there is 
not. If there is anything in it we ought to hear it 
until we fully recognize its merits ; if there is 
nothing'in it, then let it be considered as a navre 
piqitante to impart an additional zest to our relish 
for the classical. Did you ever listen to a Beetho- 
ven trio immediately after hearing one of Liszt's 
horribly discordant pieces ? If you have done so 
you will understand what I mean. 

The programme which Mr. Thomas selected for 
his farewell concert, or "grand Wagner night" as it 
was called, on Tuesday evening last, furnished en- 
joyment to three classes of hearers, viz., those who 
like the music of the future, those who like classi- 
cal music, and those who like both. The following 
pieces were played : 

Introduction, Qutntet: '*DIe sellge Morgentraum- 
Deutwei5ie.** and Finale [3d Act "Die Meister- 
slnger von Nnernberg.*'] 

Roninnce f^ew.] Adapted for violin and orches- 
tra by WllhelmJ. 

Mr. Bemhard Listemann. 

Introduction and F nale, ["Tristan und Isolde,"]; 
**Tyer Rltt Der Walkueren.** 

Svmphony, No. 8 Beethoven. 

Vorsplel to "r»henirr1n." 

Barrhaitale from "Tannliaeuser.'* 

Kaiser Marsch. 

The pieces from the 8d act of Die MetMtertiriger 

are selected and joined together by Mr. Thomas 

with much skill, to give as clear an idea of the 

opera as can be presented by the orchestra alone. 

I quote from the programme : 

The third act opens with an instrumental introduction. 
The time is supposed to be the morning of "Johannlstag** 
(St. John Baptist's Day), on which festival a grand sing- 
ing-contest is to take place at Nuernberg, under the aus- 
pices of the "Melsterslnger.** The prize to be awarded to 
the best singer is nothing less than the hand of fair Eva 
Pogner. Young Walther von Stolzing had, the day be- 
fore, sung on trial before the guild an original love-song 
[liinnelied], with a view to being admitted among the 
contestants for the prize— being in love with Eva—, but 
In vain. In spite of Hans Sachs* efforts he had been mis- 
understood and hooted down, and now, on the morning 
of "Johannistag** the excellent old man is sitting in his 
shop— 

" Hans Sachs was a shoe- 
Maker and poet too." 

as the old song runs— sadly reflecting on the events of 
yesterday, and contriving how to help poor Walther's 
case. At the close of the instrumental Introduction [slow 
and very soft] a transition !s made to a short movement 
in 3-3 time, suggesting the festive character of the day, 
and containing fragments of Waltber's unfortunate 
"Mlnnelied," which will yet win the prize for him. After 
the sustained chord at the close of his movement, we pass 
to a recitative by Hans Sachs [played by the Trombone] 
leading into the beautiful Quintet, which also contains 
reminiscences of Walthor's song. The end of the Quintet 
may bo known by the dying awav of the wind instru- 
ments, on very deep tones. Then follows orchestral mu- 
sic with occasional sounds of horns and trumpets, tlie 
whole giving an admirable picture of the assembling of 
the different guilds, trades, etc., and of the joyous uproar 
incidental to a popular festival. We are to suppose a 
large plain near Nuernberg, the scene of the contests, 
and as the Shoemakers, the Bakers, the City Watchmen, 
the Toymakers, etc., enter In procession with banners fly- 
ing and singing their characteristic songs, they are sever- 
ally announced by flourishes pf trumpets. The arrival of 
troops of young girls in holiday eostume gives occasion 
to an Improvised dance, which is at length interrupted by 
the announcement that the Mastersingers are approach- 
ing. The sound of trumpets is again heard, and we 
know that their pomposities are before us, when we hear 
the imposing and stately movement in 4-4 time which be- 



gins the "Vorsplcl" (given us by Mr. Thomas In former 
concerts), and which Wagner frequently repents during 
the opera to indicate this pedsntic and ctc elusive guild. 
This movement (the intermediate numbers being omitted^ 
is made to connect with the grand jfiw/e. representing the 
triumph of Walther, who wins the fair pr"ze, and the ova- 
tion ofTored by the good Nuembergers to their venerated 
f(>llow-citizen, Waltber's protector, glorious old Hans 
Sachs. 

The music from Trietan wnd Itolde has. according: 
to the pro<37*ammc. a positive significance of some 
kind ; but what that siiTuificsnce is it is difficult to 
determine. Der Ritt Der JValhteren is the most 
wonderful piece of descriptive ratisic which I have 
ever heard. It depicts the ride through the air of 
those awcAil and beautiful beings, the well-known 
Odins* maidens, who presided over the battle-field 
and marked with their spcar-points those heroes 
who were to fall in the fray. 

Of the Symphony I need not speak ; like the oth- 
ers from the same hand it is above criticism and 
beyond praise. 

Mr. Listemann acquitted himself creditably and 
was warmly apnlanded. It was, however, general- 
ly regretted that he did not choose a piece more in 
keeping with the high character of the programme 
and the excellence of his performance. 

The house was densely packed, the tables having 
been removed and chairs substituted, thus greatly 
increasing the seating capacity of the hall. The 
orchestra, which has played superbly throughout 
the season, seemed on this occasion to excel any ef- 
fort it had ever made. Altogether it was a fitting 
close to a season which has been in every respect 
the roost successful of the eight over which Mr. 
Thomas has presided. 

Among the pieces which have been produced for 
the first time in this country, are the following: 

Second pultc In canon form Grimm. 

Sorensde in D, op. 11 .« Brnhms. 

Symphony, Op. 7 .Tnlhis Zellner. 

Pvmphonv. Op. 4 J. S. Svendsen. 

Svmnhonl^ overture " 

Nordlsche Suite Asgar Hamerlck. 

Besides these have been done entire the Fourth, Fifth 
[C minor], Sixth, and now the Eighth symphonies of neet- 
hovcn, the First, Second and Third [Cologne] sjnnphonles. 
of Schumann, the greatest symphony of Schubert [In C], 
the greatest symphony of Mozart, the "Jupiter," the most 
pleasing symphony of Mendelssohn [the "Scotch"], the 
"/m Walde** of Raff, besides such works as the suite of 
Lachner. 

It is generally understood that the tour which 
Mr. Thomas will make during the coming winter 
will be the last, and that thenceforth he will restrict 
his labors to New York and Brookl3'n. He certain- 
ly has an sbundant field here and is already en- 
gaged V^ «:onduct the concerts of the Brooklyn 
Philham lic Society for the season of 1873-4. Mr. 
Mtron W , iTiiiTNiT will be the vocalist for the pro- 
vincial tour. The orchestra will number 54 pieces, 
including 8 first violins, 8 second violins. 6 violas, 
4 double basses, 1 harp, 1 piccolo, 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 
1 como Inglaise, 2 clarionets, 1 bass clarionet, 2 
bassoons, 4 French horns, 3 trumpets, 8 trombones, 
1 tuba, kettle drums, side drum, bass drum, cym- 
bals, <tc. 

Among the performers are Messrs. Jacobsoiin 
and LiSTBMANM, both good solo violinists ; Mr. 
LocKWooD, harpist, and Mr. Ellbr, who plays the 
oboe remarkably well. But if I mention the names 
of every good player, I must stop only with the 
fifty-fourth. We wish them all success and a speedy 
return. 

Next Monday M. Strakoscii begins his season of 

Opera at the Academy ; and Marktsek follows his 

lead on Oct. C, at the grand Opera house. Both 

managers have issued the usual prospectus, and 
made the usual promises. That they are to be fairly 
kept no one for a moment supposes. However "we 
shall see what we shall see." We are to have 
NiLssoK at any rate, to o£bet what we may^have to 
complain of. a. a. o. 






Hkrkfobd Musical Festival. (Tttetday, S*pt. 9). 
The Ck)rre8poiideiit of the London Mtuical Standard, 
writes : 

An immense audience had gathered in the cathe- 
dral by one o'clock to hear "Elijah/* and when tiie 
familiar soand of Santle3*'8 voice in the (»peninp^ rec- 
itative was heard, almost every seat seemed filK*d, 
and for once wc were spared the annoyance usually 
caused by the late arrivals. The whole work was 
performed in the perfect style to which, we have 
now become accustomed. To every one of the sinj^ 
ers — principals and chorus — it must be now as fa- 
miliar as "The Messiah ;" and the same may be said 
of the band. The difficuliies which "Thanks be to 
God** undoubtedly contains were overcome as usual, 
and the effect of the violin passasrcs in this chorus 
was as brilliant as ever. Toe chief singers — Mile. 
Tietjens, Misses Wynne and Enriquez, Mme. Tre- 
belii, Messrs. M. Smith, Lloyd and Santle}' — need 
to be mentioned only to convey the assurance that 
the solos did not suffer. In the solo for "the 
youth," Miss M'j-nne (her voice seems peculiarly 
fitted for the part) made a great impre«i»ion upon 
the audience, whose excitement culminated in the 
final chorus of the first part. After a very short 
interval — during which the performers did not leave 
the orchestra — the second part was proceeded with, 
and "Hear ye, Israel** was sung by Mile. Tietjens 
in a manner which may be descried in one word 
— magnificently : an expression 1 have noticed as al- 
most universally applied, and justly, to thib lady's 
singing. A performance of "Elijah" without Sant- 
ley to sing the chief part, would be much the same 
thing as "Hamlet" with the tUU-role altogether left 
out ; and therefore we could only shut our eyes, and 
mentally hug ourselves with the satisfactory reflec- 
tion that we were hearing t:-e best representative 
of "Elijah" now in this cou.try, indeed we may al- 
most say now living. He gives as little work to 
the critics as the whole performance of the oratorio 
at these meetings usually does. It may be that, 
suffering as he was from a cold, he may not have 
sung as well as I have often heard him ; but most 
people detected nothing that made his performance 
m any degree short of perfection. Mme. TrebelU- 
Bettini in "O rest in the Lord,** san«7 as she usually 
does, with great feeling, and displayed her wmder- 
ful yoice. Since Mme. Sainton-Dolby retired, I 
have heard no one in this beautiful song whose voice 
could fill the cathedral as Mme. Trebelli did this 
afternoon The chorus throughout especially dis- 
tinguished itself by its precision and energy, and 
sang well in tune. It includes a number of singers 
of the Bradford Choral Society, who are to sin'/ 
Pinsuti's part-song, "The sea hath its pearls," at the 
miscellaneous concert this evening. The trebles 
seem rather weak, but otherwise the chorus-parts 
are well balanced ; the altos are particularly effec- 
tive, and yet not too prominent. 

Mr. Townshend Smith, who conduct«d, took some 
of the choruses very much faster than is usual ; and 
if the brass, whom I noticed rather inclined to hurry 
him, had had their way, the tempi would have been 
Quicker still. The wliole performance, including 
tne interval, only occupied two hours and twenty 
minutes. 

Wednetday Sept. \Oth, 

The first part of the programme at last night's 
concert at the Shire Hall consisted of a selection 
from "S<!miramide." In this, of course. Mile. Tiet- 
jens, Mme. Trebelli and Signor Agnesi were quite 
at home, but the effect of their singing was unfor- 
tunately somewhat marred by the accompaniments 
being too loud. This is unavoidable with a band of 
60 players: in places marked /oWtM/mo for the or- 
chestra, even thejf of Mile. Tietjens was not strong 
enough to prevent her being overpowered. The 
overtures to "Semiramide'* and "Der Freischiitx" 
commenced the first and second parts of the concert 
respectively. All the songs in the second part wore 
dignified with an orchestral accompaniment, includ- 
ing Sainton's "Fantasia on Scotch Airs," his own 
 somewhat ambitious composition, with bits of fngal 
imitation in the introduction. An imitation of the 
bag-pipes was introduced by the solo player, and, 
as a matter of course he was encored. It may have 
been that the compliment was evoked by the won- 
derful mechanism ne displayed, but when I heard 
around me the feet tapping, and saw the heads 
nodding In time to the old familiar tunes, 
I was inclined to be sceptical, and to set it down to 
the effect "those pretty tunes'* created. It is aston- 
ishing how a player of the first rank can lower him- 
self to play such music, if it can be so called. Why 
could he not give us a really good concerto, and take 
advantage of such an orchestra as he bad at his 



j hack? Pinsuti's part song "The sea htith its 
pe:irl3," was sung by about forty members of the 
Bradford Choral Society. It was a fine specimen of 
choral singing, and the north country folks fully jus- 
tified the reputation they have always had for splen- 
did full voices and unerring precision. The way 
the trebles attacked the high notes was something 
quite refreshing to hear. At the c nclusion. the 
applause was so great that their performance had 
to oe repeated. 

"Jephtha" and the "SUbat Mater" were the 
works performed in the Cathedral this morninc. 
The additional accompaniments to the former work 
were used, written by Mr. Arthur Sullivan upon 
the occasion of its revival at the Oratorio Concerts, 
pome seasons back. They were most effective in 
places, notably in the air "Scenes of horror." The 
holding notes fo'- the wind instruments against the 
ascending scale passages for the strings fremolando 
and in unison, produced a weird effect which seems 
to be the very effect that H ndel intended, and to 
be a clever development of ideas that he had sim- 
ply indicated in the score as he left it to us. The 
overture was taken through without repeats, and 
the minuet was omitted, as were some twenty num- 
bers, chiefly recitatives, throughout the oratorio. 
Care was taken, however, to preserve the pith of 
the narrative, and at the same time to include the 
most striking soloe and choruses amongst those per- 
formed. 

The cnstom observed at these Fefttivals of accom- 
panying the recitatives in Handel's oratorios by 
chords on the violoncello and double-bass, was con- 
tinued in "Jephtha." This sounds harsh and un- 
couth \o modern ears, and I cannot see why the 
organ could not be employed with advantage for 
the purp-iee, and for once depart from precedent, 
and breakthrough a cnstom, as I think, more hon- 
ored in the breach-than the observance. 

In the "Stabat Mater.*' the solo singers were Mile. 
Tiejens, Mme. Trebelli. Mr. Lloyd and --ig. Agnesi, 
and their singing was throughout absolutely fault- 
less. The unaccompanied quartet "Quando i^orpus" 
was an especial treat, and so was the baas solo with 
chorus "Eia Mat«r," — also unaccompanied. In the 
latter movement the pitch was well sustained to the 
end. The band played the accompaniments with 
the amount of delicacy which is necessary where 
the orchestra plays such an important and indepen- 
dent part as Rossini has here assif^ned to it A 
good word should be said for the violoncellos, who 
p'ayed the opening passacre of the introducti n 
(which occurs again in the final chorus), and achro- 
matic passage in the symphony to the quartet 
"Sancta Mater." with the effect of a cingle instru- 
ment. The obbligato accompaniment to 'It is 
enough," at yesterday's performance of "Elijah," was 
played by all the 'cellos iu the orchestra, and pre- 
cisely the same effect was obtained. "Cujus Ani- 
mam," sung with more spirit than I had thought 
Mr. Lloyd capable of showing, produced an effect 
manifested as usual by a flutter of excitement, easily 
perceived, but not so easily described. Mile. Tiet- 
jens gave in her pecuiiuafy grand and impro!«sive 
way the air "Inflammatus.'^ The fire she is able to 
throw into it was shown as soon as she opened her 
mouth, commencing /or^twimo on the high O, with 
pianUnmo accompaniment of the strings. Mme. 
Trebelli, who appears to add to her other eifts a 
good memory, for she sang entirely without music, 
rendered the cavatina "Fac ut portem," with great 
taste. The purity of her intonation, resulting from 
the thoroughness of her musical trainin?. was here 
very noticeable. The fine fugue which conclndes 
the work went steadily enough ; indeed the chorus 
singers acquitted themselves well, considering that 
they are hardly so much at home in this music, aa 
in the oratorio that had preceded it. 

The number of persons who attended at the Ca- 
thedral performance to-day is 963, and the collec- 
tion realized the sum of £195 14s. 5d. 



Special Botitts. 



Thomas Jefferson is known to have solaced his 
leisure hours by playing the violin, on which he 
was proficient. His fondness for the instrument 
may be inferred from the following anecdote, quoted 
from his "Domestic Life," recently published by 
Harper and Brothers: — "In the year 1770, the 
house at Shadwell was destroyed bv'fire. and Jeffer- 
son moved to Monticello, where his preparations 
for a residence were sufficiently advanced to enable 
him to make it his permanent abode. lie was from 
home when the fire took place at Shadwell, and the 
first enquiry he made of the negro who carried him 
the news was after his books.. *Oh, my young mas- 
ter,* he replied, carelessly, *they were all bsrned ; 
but ah i we saved your fiddle.' * 
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Vocalt with Piaao Aooompaaiment. 

Jesus loves me. Quartet with Solo. For Alto 

and Tenor. 4. D to e. Emermm. 40 

*' rofnen a voice, my heart consoling, 
Je«us loves me, even me !** 

Tarry with me, O my Saviour. Quartet with 
Solos for Soprano, Alto and Bass. 4. G to^. 

Kmerttm, 80 
"See the shades of evenlnir gather.*' 
The trouble with this restless L. O. Emersitn is, 
that he cannot stop writing muKlc, a fault quite 
excu<4«lile, howfVfr, as such flrst-cla^s composi- 
tions ^s thi>i>e are v^^Iaable addition* to the librae 
ries of quartet singen in and oat of choirs. 

Orpheus with Ms Lute. 4. BA to f. SulUvan. 40 
**To his miisic plants and flowen 
Ever sprang." 
8ha1ci>*peare s woidjt fit well to a cla^slca! song 
or scenn like rhln, which should be effective m 
the concert room. 

In Holy Devotion. Quartett Arr*d from Bel- 
lini. 4. Ft#i/i. n^^nut. 40 
A very beautiful piece, light and graceful, in 
Ita Ian stvle. and thouTh not like it, i« worthy to 
be classed with the prayer in Rocn^ini's **lluBet." 

Good nifirht, my Love. 8. F to f. Arini. 80 

Only a Year ago. 8. C to d. LinetU. 80 

Her Image hannts me yet. 3. AA to e. " 80 

Norah Darling. Song A Cho. 8. BA to f. Perejf. 80 

Little Birdie. " '* 8. C to e. " 80 

The above five sonn are well made and fitted 

toth« popular taiite, nut th« crowd of gnod mnsie 

eomiMU* thin brief mantion of Hubl, Try tbcm 

and ue pleased. 

Flirting in the Park. 8. BA to^. Pratt 80 

On the Way to Maine. 2. Bh to e. Uno. 80 

Vm aa happy aa a little buzzing Bee. Song 

and Dance. 8. C to f. Maywood. 80 

Idvely comic song^ for the "boys.** 

The Echo. 4. E6 to E. CharUvr^. 86 

The Opal Ring. 4. G minor to f. Gabriel, 40 

Faces vanished like a Dream. Song and Cho. 

8. EA to f. Lntt, 85 

The other Dav. Sonor A Hio. 8. F to f. " 80 

Four compoMittonii rich in expressive poetry 
and mnKlc. well \\ orth a longer notice. 

The kind old friendly FSelings. Duet 8. D to f. 

Parry, 85 

Little Celandine. Duet. 4. D to e. Oonn^L 40 
Fine duets, the first frtondly, hesrty, EngU^h, 
and the latter, Fr«nchy, neat, pretty and very 
muvlcal. 

InttrmnflBtal. 

Speed Awav. \V\\\^ vite.] 4. FA. Tmrtt. 65 

About half of It In ocuvca. Very powerful and 
brUiant. 

Bridal Eve March. 4. C. Efur^f*r^M 80 

Nothf nfr conid be sweeter. The melody is nke a 
jewtfll**d-fcnlden chiiln throiqehout. and is end- 
nently woitl^ to be played at wedding ceremo- 
nies. 
Swiss Echoes. 4. G. S hitler. 40 

A verv mustcal arrangement of Swiss melodies, 
which will l>e sure to please. 

Moonlight Nighta. (Flowers, Fruits, Thorns). 
18 pieces DV S. H filer. 

The*e gracefttl pieces remtnd one of Holer's 
Studies of Expression, but hai<-e, perhaps^ mere 
ehsracter, as tlie ol Jeet now is to produce an 
acreenble air, aiid not so mnch to exercise th* 
pupil's mind and taste. Of the 18 w» notioa t 

No. 18. 4. D6. «» 

No. 14. 4. F minor. 40 

Maple Beach Waltz. 2. C. Waa. 80 

Adalyn Walti. 2. C. iJ«%. 80 

Banner Schottisch. 2. G. " 50 

Very "nice** easy pfeees. 

Volunteers Galop. 8. F. Zikoff. 80 

Brilliant. 
Tears for the Departed. 5. A. CcrrtM, 40 

Exquisite. 
Chant du Matin. (Author's edition, improved). 

4. A. Botrattitz. 60 

It was almost aa good aa It cevM be before. 
Judge wBat itia now ! 

Overtare to Masaniello. 8 hds. 4. Arr. by . 

Schmidt. 2.00 
MagniAoent. 

AaBBETi;kTiom.— TVgre«s of dlAcnlty afro marked frcmi 
I to 7. Ttie kf» if miirkvd wIlli a eapiial leiter a« C, B flat. 
kc. A •»mail lirnnnn ieavr marks ihv iiitfhcst note, if on 
Uie stAtt. an iUUi* l««to» lbs bitfb«st noie. If abo^-e the staff. 
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Goethe and Peliz Mendelieohn Bftrtholdy. 
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From the Ctonnan of Db 

THOLDT.* 

[Coneluded from pa|;e W.] 
Goethe sent pressing requests to the depart- 
ing gnest through Ottilie, that he should write 
often to him, and so renew his most delightful 
society for them. In a letter of Ottilie^s of 
June 8th, she says : *'We are like people who 
do not know how to fill up a gap ; as Myrrha 
sings : 'Ich mSchte geme spielen, nur weiss 
ich selbst nicht was,' (I would gladly play but 
know not what) ; we are like children who, 
after vacations and holidays, come back and 
find everything so excessively tedious ; and I 
include papa too in these remarks. You see, 
dear Felix, what an advantage you have over 
us ; for if you have ever any memories, they 
express themselves in the most soothing tones, 
while with us they fly round in our heads like 
bats, and do not serve to make us more amia- 
ble. The father desires me to say to you that 
your visit here has not only given him the 
greatest pleasure, but has been of lasting ser- 
vice to him, because through you so much has 
been made clear to him/' 

In Munich Felix plucked up courage to write 
to Goethe himself. He returned his thanks for 
the days never to be forgotten that Goethe had 
given him, described life in Munich and the ar- 
tists to whom the poet had commended him : 
'^Especially Stieler showed thegrreatest friend- 
ship and kindness to me. Th^ manner in 
which he spoke of you and yours, the joy and 
warmth which spread over his whole face, more 
and more as he recalled the time passed with 
you, at once attracted me strongly to him. 

**IIe is busying himself with painting your 
'Fisher,' and told me that the picture is half 
due to the opposition that has been made to one 
that has excited much notice in the Berlin Ex- 
hibition, and in which the subject has be<*n 
treated rather too sensually. However true 
that may be, I know not whether he will suc- 
ceed in avoiding this altogether, for of course 
where a moist woman springs up out of the 
water, sings and speaks so beautifully, she 
must be charming, and the fisher to whom she 
beckons must be a fine tender youth, and here 
it always seems to me something strange enters 
into it. « The picture is only just sketched, yet 
the head of the nymph is already so graceful 
and charming that her picture will certainly 
give universal satisfaction. Beside this, Stiel- 
er has lately completed a portrait for the col- 
lection of beautiful women in the king's cabi- 
net, and is always looking around him among 
the Munich girls for new originals. He is 
much pleased with this commission, and he 
well may be, for the ladies have all possible re- 
spect for him, and would only too gladly please 
him that he may give the price to them, and 
may find amoig them the most beautiful one 

« Tk-aaalated for I>wlcht'8 Joornsl of Hnsle by Hbitkt 



for his art. For music people here are gener- 
ally very susceptible, and it is very much culti- 
vated ; yet I cannot but think that everything 
makes an impression, and that the impressions 
last but a very little while. Very amusing is 
the difference between a musical company in 
Munich and one in Berlin. In Berlin, as soon 
as a piece of music is finished, the whole com- 
pany sits in profound silence, every one hunt- 
ing for an opinion, no one giving any symp- 
toms of satisfaction or pleasure, the player be- 
ing meanwhile in the most painful embarrass- 
ment to know whether he has been listened to 
at all, or with what effect he has been heard. 
On the other hand people are often to be found 
later, who have thought much of it, and felt it 
deeply inwardly, while they appeared cold and 
unsympathetic. Here, on the contrary, it is 
very amusing to play in company, for here peo- 
ple have to speak out every moment, as to 
whatever has given them pleasure ; indeed they 
begin to clap or to cry out their satisfaction in 
the very middle of a piece, and it is not at all 
unusual, when one gets up af^er playing, to find 
no one in the places they first occupied, because 
they must keep a strict watch over one, so must 
stand by the piano, or are obliged to make 
some remark to some one else, and so must sit 
near them so as to be able to speak. After- 
wards they shower one with compliments and 
friendship ; but I do not know but what I must 
fear that, after a couple days, much of the liveli- 
ness of the impression has faded out. Opera is 
given with the richest resources and yet there 
is no very excellent result, for the spirit is 
wanting which should hover around and inspire 
the whole. The Schechner, for example, is in- 
deed one of the finest singers whom we have, 
but as every one praises her excellencies above 
the clouds, but is silent as to her deficiencies, 
she allows herself, by little and little, to fall 
into mannerism. As for the rest, it belongs to 
good tone here to listen to opera, and to blame 
the theatre, and to pay much attention to those 
critics who endeavor to earn a miserable daily 
bread by deriding and criticizing. This dis- 
courages the actors, the bitter feeling increases 
on both sides, and so it comes to pass that one 
can seldom expect much pleasure or real en- 
joyment in the theatre." 

A second travelling letter to Goethe is dated 
at Rome, March 5, 1881. Felix gives a lively 
and stirring picture of the condition of art in 
the Eternal City : **Some German artists ap- 
pear here with long hair, mustachios, shirt col- 
lars turned down over old times German coats, 
tobacco pipes and bull-dogs. They do not ap- 
pear to have come to Rome for the sake of the 
old masters or to learn anything. Raphael ap- 
pears to them weak, and Titian is no more than 
a good colorist." 

**Niebuhr," says Goethe, in speaking to £ck- 
ermann about Felix's letter, ' Vas right when 
he saw a barbaric time coming. Indeed, it is 
already at hand, and we are already in the 



midst of it, for, in what does barbarism consist 
if not in this, that one does not recognize ex- 
cellence f " 

So too, the descriptions that Felix gave of 
the Carnival, of the election of a new Pope, of 
the revolution which broke out immediately 
thereafter, of the bold position taken by Hor- 
ace Yemet, and the pitiable cowardice of the 
German painters, gave the Poet occasion to 
point out how this **spiritual insanity" which 
originated in a very few persons, forty yean 
before, had spread among the German artists. 
*The doctrine was that the artist wants, of all 
things, piety and genius in order to do the best 
thing. Such a doctnne of course was very 
fiattering, and they received it with outstretch- 
ed hands. For, in order to be pious, one need- 
ed not to learn anything, and native genius 
every one had with his mother's milk. One 
need only announce some doctrine that fiatters 
self-conceit and convenience, to be certain of a 
great retinue of followers from the mediocre 
multitude." 

There was no danger to be apprehended that 
Felix could be attacked by this intellectual 
contagion. 

* 'Before everything else," Goethe wrote to 
Zelter, ^*I have to tell you of an altogether 
charming and circumstantial letter I have re- 
ceived from Felix, dated Rome, March 5th, 
and which gives the most perfect picture of 
this remarkable young man. He will, of 
course have written the same things to his pa- 
rents and friends in Berlin with the same, or 
even greater freedom.* We need have no fur- 
ther fears for him, for this beautiful swimming- 
jacket of his talent will carry him safely over 
the waves and breakers of this so much to be 
feared barbarism." 

So did the warm sympathy of Goethe accom- 
pany his young friend in his wanderings in dis- 
tant lands. The poet fell into a real passion 
when the strict father forbid the obedient son 
the ardently desired extension of his tour to 
Sicily. Italy without Sicily leaves no picture 
in the soul. **The Herr Papa is very wrong 
not to send the good Felix to Sicily. The 
young man restrains his longing without difil- 
culty." 

It was an old favorite plan of Felix to com- 
pose music to Goethe's Walpurgis-Night After 
he left Vienna he set himself to work, and, in 
spite of the difficulty of the subject, he suc- 
ceeded in completing it during his Italian jour- 
ney. Goethe expressed himself to be greatly 
delighted and with entire approval, when he 
learned that his young friend had undertaken 
what Zelter had once tried in vain to do. He 
indicated to him the ideas at the bottom of the 
Walpurgis Night in these words. '*This poem 
is intended to be highly symbolical. For in 
the world's history this must be perpetually re- 



* Oompare Lstten of Fdlx Menddnolui Baittiold3r» 
p. Ill (Omvimi edition) tho lettert from Bone to his po- 
rente, of March 1— Ifi, 1831. 
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peated — that something ancient, well founded, 
well proved, and tranqnilizinsr, is, by novelties 
that have sprunjf up, thrust aside, crowded out, 
displaced, and if not annihilated, cooped up 
into the very smallest space. The middle pe- 
riod, in which hate can and may operate 
against it, is here vividly enough set forth, and 
a joyful undisturbed enthusiasm blazes out 
once more, in light and splendor.'* 

On his return from Italy Felix, in a very long 
and circumstantial letter, made his report con- 
cerning Switzerland. He wrote to Goethe 
from Lucerne on the 28th of August, 1831. 
*Tor I cannot leave out Switzerland, which 
has always been my favorite land. I can never 
forget this time in which I now, quite alone, 
travel round among these mountains on foot, 
without knowing anybody or thinking of any- 
thing but what I see at the moment that is new 
and glorious. 

'1 came from the land of warm and serene 
skies; Switzerland has indeed displayed itself 
in a very different way. I have had rain, snow 
and mist, and have often been snowed upon in 
the mountains. But I do not know how it was 
that this was so agreeable to me, and when 
sometimes a couple of black rocky peaks lifted 
themselves above the clouds, or when an entire 
tract of country sprang out of the clouds into 
full sunshine, — that was indeed something 
splendid. So, through all the storms, I have 
never permitted myself to stop climbing, if 
possible; the guides often would not accom- 
pany me, and very often I have seen nothing at 
all, but at least I have tried, and when some- 
times a fine day has come then my enjoyment 
was doubled. It seems to me as if I here have 
more respect for Kature, and as if I came near- 
er to her here than elsewhere ; the country and 
its people depend here altogether and alone on 
her." 

The interest that Goethe took in observations 
of the weather, suggested to Felix that he 
should describe minutely the water spouts and 
inundations which on the 7th of August raged 
in the Bernese Oberland. Then he gave a des- 
cription of his stay in the valley of Engclberg 
with the monks "who never had heard of Se- 
bastian Bach, so that it was curious to try upon 
them a couple of Bach fugues on the organ. 
The monks had moreover a nice library. Pol- 
itics, strangers and newspapers do not penetrate 
this valley, so I have passed a delightful time 
there." 

In Lucerne, Felix had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing a performance of Schiller's Tell: "As 
this is the time for the sitting of the Assembly 
here, so the Swiss depart from their custom of 
having no theatre rather than a bad one. And 
as it is the only one in the land, permit me to 
write a few words about this native perform- 
ance. There are about ten persons in the whole 
troupe, and the stage is about as high and as 
big as a moderate sized closet ; nevertheless 
they would give all the great national scenea 
So two in peaked hats represented the army of 
Gessler, two others in round hats the Swiss 
country people ; the other subordinate charac- 
ters were not given at all. They would omit, 
without any ceremony, any important sentence 
they had to speak, going quietly on with the 
next words of the role, without the slightest 
connection, whereby sometimes many comical 



things happened. Some of the actors had only 
learned the sense of their partd by heart, and 
delivered it extemporaneously in verses of their 
own. The herald of Gessler at the very first 
stroke broke his drum away from the button 
hole, so that it fell on the ground, to the great 
joy of the liberty loving public, who laughed 
merrily at the minion of the tyrant. And yet 
with all this the piece could not be killed, and 
made its impression. When the familiar names 
and places appeared which every one had seen 
the day before, every body was delighted ; they 
poked each other and pointed to the pasteboard 
lake which they could see so much better in 
nature, by only going outside of the house. 

Gessler gave the most pleasure of all, for he 
bore himself right fiercely and grim, and shout- 
ed and raved ; he looked like a drunken me- 
chanic with his disordered beard, his red nose 
and his peaked cap. The whole thing was 
perfectly Arcadian and primitive, the very in- 
fancy of Tragedy." 

Already in the Valley of Engelbeig, where 
Felix, while delighting himself by reading the 
Tell, recalled what Goethe had said: ''^hat 
Schiller was able to furnish in a year two such 
tragedies." This tradesmanlike expression, 
furnish^ struck me all at once very much, when 
I read the fresh warm work, and this activity 
seemed to me so enormous and immense, that 
it appeared to me that in my whole life I had 
as yet done nothing right, every thing has been 
so disconnected ; it seems as if 1 too must for 
once * burnish" something. 

The performance of Tell could not but re- 
mind him anew of that memorable conversation 
about Schiller. We know how strongly Goethe 
felt himself attracted by the subject of Tell, 
how he, as long ago as 1797, excited by the in- 
comparable landscape, had it seriously in con- 
templation to write an epic poem on Tell, and 
how he, at a later period, handed over the ma- 
terial he had got together, to his friend. "I 
already had begun to hum over my hexameters- 
En tirely possessed by the theme, I already saw 
the latter in calm moonshine, and the illumina- 
ted clouds in the distant mountain heights ; I 
saw it in the glow of lovely sunrise, I saw the 
exaltation of life in forest and meadow. Then 
I represented a storm bursting down from the 
ravines upon the lake. The silence of night 
was not wanting, nor the secret meetings on 
bridges or mountain paths." On this spot, 
amid the magnificent landscape, how very dif- 
ferently Goethe's Tell appears from Schiller's : 
*^he pack -carrier wandering through the can- 
ton, represents a man childlike and contented, 
an unconscious hero; the Gessler of Goethe is 
a tyrant of the comfortable kind, who does 
good at times, if it happens to amuse him :" 
while near these more passive figures are the 
especially active characters of the liberators, 
Walter Faust, Stauffacher and Winkelried ! 
One traces the contest between the two great- 
est of the German poets in their characteristical 
ly different treatment of the same material. 
Goethe subsequently modified or entirely re- 
moved several powerful passages which Schil- 
ler wished to introduce into his work. "1 
know what trouble I had with him about his 
Tell, where he would make Gessler break an 
apple from the head of the boy. This was al- 
together against my nature, and I induced him 



at least to give a motive for this atrocity by 
making Tel Ts boy boast to the Governor of the 
skill of his father, by saying that he could 
shoot an apple from a tree at a hundred paces 
distance. Schiller at first would do nothing of 
the kind, but finally yielded to my representa- 
tions and entreaties, and did as I had advised 
him to do." 

So pleasantly and without any jealousy did 
Goethe look upon the labors of hia literary 
friend, and so clearly was he conscious of the 
contrast there was between them. How sig- 
nificant IS it where, speaking to Felix of Schil- 
ler's uncomfortable strides," he says: "One 
cannot go on so beyond their forty -sixth ycarl" 
And to Eckermann he further said, that pfavsi- 
cal freedom bad caused Schiller in bta youth to 
do too much. But then, in his riper years, 
when he had enough of physical freedom, 
Schiller ran over into an ideal freedom. "And 
I may say indeed, that it is this idea which 
killed him. For he was always making de 
mands upon his physical nature which were too 
great for his strength. He drove himself to 
work on days and weeks when he was not well, 
and his talent must obey him and be at hia 
order at all times." 

"All those passages in his works of which 
clever heads say that they are not quite right, 
I might call pathological passages, because he 
had clearly written them on days ^hen he failed 
in the power to find the real and true motive. 
I have all possible respect for the categorical 
imperative, and I know how much good may 
come from it ; but one must not push it too far, 
for then surely this idea of ideal freedom will 
lead one to no good end." In this warning 
against the overdriving of the categorical im- 
perative, in this judgment upon the restlessly 
working friend, who had been so eariy taken 
away, lies aH the sound realism of Goethe's 
nature. 

In truth the words of Goethe were to Felix a 
spur to increased activity. "There is a mon- 
strous deal to do in the world, and I will be dil- 
igent. To-day it has become clear to me what 
great special significance Goethe's words about 
Schiller have, and I have perceived that one 
must bestir himself." 

From Switzeriand Felix went, through Mu- 
nich, to Paris, where the impressions of the sum- 
mer of 1825 were renewed. "It seems," Zel- 
tcr writes to Goethe, "that political feeling 
not less than art life attracts Felix to hia native 
land." 

In Paris, Felix received the news of the death 
of th( poet, who had showed him the ideal of 
German art. '*The loss of Goethe," he wrote 
to his parents on the Slst of March "is a piece 
of news that makes one so poor again ! How 
different the land looks. It is one of those 
messages of which I shall always be reminded 
by the mere name of Paris, and the impression 
of which is not lessened by all the friendliness 
that is shown me, or by all the whirl and bus- 
tle and all the merry life here." 

All noble spirits felt how much this mourn- 
ful intelligence signified with the young artist 
upon whose bead the hand of Goethe hae rested 
in benediction. 

Drawn by a secret mighty yearning for his 
friend, the old Zelter after a few weeks fol- 
lowed him to the grave. 
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The time seemed empty and deserted when 
one coald no longer look up to Goethe, and 
missed the splendid clear sight, the peaceful 
harmony which had bound together all contra- 
ries and made life glorious. 



^^ 



ProC Oakeley*! Aoconnt of the Sclraiiiaim 
Commerooratioii at Bonn. 

From the Manchester Gnardimn, Ang. 27. 

Not even the surpassing: artistic interest of these 
German mnsical festivals need make us forjurct how 
Important tlicy are in a wider point of view to the 
student of national character. For are they not 
gatherings of the representative men of the repre- 
sentative art of this nation, of "titles manifold," and 
more than Athenian mnny-sided activity of intel- 
lect ? This "strong and true and tender"* people, 
which our Kensington designer of 18A9 hns sym- 
bolized as ''a woman reading a philosophical trea- 
tise," — while France in the next compartment bran- 
dishes threateningly the insignia of "the first mili- 
tary nation of Europe.** while, on the other hnnd. it 
has emblazoned itself in the Vienna Exhibition as a 
** Hiiegtrland!* a land of conquerors ; this host of 
armed minstrels, to whom Von Moitko is dear, bat 
Beethoven dearer still I Surely, then, these meet- 
ings ccmcern the political student as mucli as the 
musician ; and though the criticism of to-day may 
choose to regard the wondrous growth of this most 
delicate and perfumed blossom of modern music on 
the sturdy, gnarled, gigantic oak of German char- 
acter as a phenomenon simply accidental or mirac- 
ulous, the historical philosopher of the future, when 
he comt*s to write this present chapter of the h story 
epic (which be may fitly call the "aristeia** of Ger- 
many), will reckon far otherwise. In fact, it may 
b<t said that a musical festival of Germ.uiy presents 
a spectacle which has not been witnessed since the 
drama of the Greeks g^athered to the theatres of that 
"bright garden of the age of gold'* another nation 
of artists, also trained by the be^^t culture of their 
time to listen with like enthusiasm to works of like 
passionate earnestness, deep-reaching subtlety, and 
sublime sobriety. » •  

The date of this commemoration, 17th — 1 9th 
inst., was not chosen in reference to the day of birth 
or death of Schumann—Events which respectively 
took place on June 8th, 1810, and July 29th. 1866, 
but probably as a time of year on the whole most 
convenient for wandering minstrels who are glad to 
assist on such occasions. The locale was the same 
as two years ago, the "Beethoven Halle,** which, 
acoustically excellent, is inadequate in size and un- 
fortunate in site ; and it is to be regretted that 
when in 1870 it was determined to erect a music 
hall at Bonn, a larger building was not placed in 
the Ho^rten, where the surroundings would have 
been more in harmony with the fi^reat name given 
to the hall than in the Vierecks Platz, in which un-; 
pleasant part of the town it stands. Holding 
scarcely 1,500 persons, it was inconveniently crowd- 
ed in every possible corner, both at concerts and 
rehfarsals. During the latter, the gangway was 
sometimes almost filled, as at the Leipzig Gewand- 
hans Concerts, with persons unable to obtain seats. 
The "Hauptproben** took place on the mornings of 
Friday and Saturday before the Commemoration, 
and the "General Proben," or final rehearsals, on 
the Saturday and Monday. The admission to the 
Tormer was two shillings and to the latter three 
shillings, higher prices than usual in Germany. 
The tickets to the three concerts were a guinea. 
The splendid chorus ot amaieurn was drawn chiefly 
from Bonn, and also from Aachen. Barmen, Cob- 
lenz, Cologne, Crefeld, Dahlen, Diffeld, DiisseMorf, 
Elberfeld, Erefeld. Frankfurt, Hamburg, Konigs- 
berg, Leipzig, Sieburg, Sulingen, (fee, ntiu contained 
120 sopranos, 105 altos, 72 tenors. 97 bashes — ^tottl, 
894. The orchestra was supplied from the lollow- 
Ing cities of North Germany and elsewhere: — 
Aachen. Amsterdam, Berlin, Bonn, Brunswick, 
Brussels, Carlsrnhe, Colofirne, Dessau, Detmold, 
Dresdei., D&ren. Frankfurt, Hamm, Hanover. Leip- 
zig, London, Mannheim, Mciningen, Munster, Olden- 
burg, Pforzheim. Scliwerin, Stockholm, Wiesbaden, 
Ac, and was thu£ thus divided : — 88 first and sec- 
ond violins, 14 violas, 14 violoncellos, 12 contra- 
basses and doubled "wind** — ^total 111, making in all 
506 performers, or some 20 more than at the Beet- 
hoven Festival. This band was considered by the 
musicians present at both festivals even finer on 
this ooeasioD than in 1871. The celebrated Hano- 
yer trombones, horns, and bassoons were engaged, 
and two of the oboists, as well as two of the cUri- 



ncttists, were from that city, and constantly during 
the perforrnHHces reminded listeners of Hanoverian 
supremacy in the wind department. The leaders 
were Ludwig Straus, resident in London, and Otto 
von Konigslow, of Cologne. The soloists, Mme. 
Wilt, Mme. Sartorius, Mile. Joachim ; Herr Diener 
(tenor), llcrr Stockhausen (baritone), Herr Schulze 
(bass); pianoforte, Professor Rudorff and Mme. 
Schumann ; the conductors. Professor Joachim and 
also Herr von Wasielewski, royal musical director 
at Bonn and biographer of Schumann. 

The music was, of course, entirely by the compo- 
ser in whose memory the meeting was organized. 
On the first day of tiie "Feier" the selection was — 
Symphony, No. 4, in D minor ; Cantata, "The Para- 
disc and the Peri.** 

This symphony was the second of its composer, 
having been sketched in 1841; but was re-scored 
and published ten years later. It was first nerform- 
ed under Schumann's direction at Diisscldorf in 
1853. and has been given since at Rhenish festivals 
at Cologne in 18ft8 and at Diisseldorf in 1872. 1 he 
peculiarity of this work and that which gives to it 
a special character is an unbroken succession of 
movements and an occasional connection between 
them ; for instance, the lovely major of the Ro- 
manza and the trio of the Scherzo, the triplet pas- 
sages of which are almost identical. This golden 
chain of continuous musical thought, of which every 
link is so perfect, produces an effect which has been 
tried, with equal success, by Mendelssohn in his 
Pianoforte Concertos, and — something of the kind 
— in his tliird Symphony ; but not "in einem Satze" 
in symphony music. This plan could only be suc- 
cessfully carried out by a master possessing the rare 
flower of sustaining interest without a break in a 
ong performance, — that power of development of 
which the most striking instances are three giants, 
Bach, Beethoven, Schumann — who, having so much 
in common, might be placed in one column, and 
Haiudel, Mozart, Mendelssohn, as more obvious mas- 
ters, and those more intelligible on a first hearing 
and to the masses, might be written down as the 
snreatest musicians in another parallel column. 
Which of these "columns" is at present the most 
popular in England, and which in Germany, is 
easily seen on reference to the selections of the mu- 
sical festivals of the two countries. In the pro- 
gramme, for instance, of the Birmingham festival 
of four days and eight concerto which is now being 
held, two of the great names in our first division 
are entirely absent, and of Beethoven onl^ a sym- 
phony and one overture is given, and this on the 
occasion ol the assemblage of the best orchestra 
which can be mu->tered in the kingdom, containing 
some 140 performers. Another peculiarity, also 
most rare iu Schumann*s D minor symphony, is. as 
we have before here noticed, the presence in every 
bar, from the first to the last, of some wind instru- 
ment But, leaving ita special characteristics and 
looking at other excellencies, how original, briefht, 
and vigorous is the first movement ; how tendi*r 
and romantic the principal theme, which may be 
called Celtic in character, so dreamingly and plain- 
tively sung by the first oboe, in the first division of 
the Romanza. Still more beautiful is ita second 
part, in D major, when Schumann seems, like St. 
Cecilia, to "draw an angel down** to illustrate a con- 
ception scarcely less than angelic, when in a soft 
and tender voice the first viulin mIo weaves the 
most refined and delicate triplet embroidery on the 
theme, upon which, as it were, the human portion of 
the orchestra is engaged, and which is rendered so 
impassioned by the part taken in it b}' celh and bas- 
soon, who vie in •mnbination to render their low 
undercurrent of melody worthy of the seraphic sonff 
which floats above it. The solo passage was admi- 
rably given by Herr Strauss, and the wnole per- 
formance under Joachim's able direction was here 
superb. The Scherzo which follows is thoroughly 
Beethovenish until the Trio, when it is thoroughly 
Schumanesque ; and the final movement, with ita 
reminiscences of the Allegro, and ita jubilant and 
triumphant progress, in whi< h trumpet and trom- 
bone take special interest, brings us at length to the 
close of this remarkable Symphony, "in one move- 
ment.** as desiscnated by ita author, 'with a conviction 
of his great talent and originiility, of his power of 
fascinating and of rivetting attention. 

The* Hnriidiae and the Peri is nearly unknown in 
England ; for the performances which have taken 
place there, from the time when Jenny Lind insist- 
ed on ita introduction as a n»«« qud non of an en- 
(^'ageroent. cannot be said to have conduced to the 
appreciation of the work, which requires most care- 
ful preparation on the part of band and chorus. But 
in it are some of Schumann's best thoughta, and it 



is unfortunate for the advancement of musical art 
that it is not oftener and more carefully given. The 
most nt>teworthy occasions of the performance of 
"Das Paradlos** were at Diisseldorf In 1866, when on 
the second festival day it was given under Hiller's 
direction with Mme. Lind-Goldschmidt as the Peri, 
and again 1866, with the same illustrious ariinte, 
and at the same place, the spctrnd part was perform- 
ed. Tiie translation from Moore's "Lalla Rookh" 
was made for Schumann by his friend Flechsig, and 
the subject, with ita Oriental and un-European as- 
soHations, seems to bave been specially attractive 
to the composer, who has ffiven us some of his best 
work from the first deliciously instrumented An- 
dante until the last joyous "Freud', ew ge Freude'* 
. . . . "wie selig bin ich." Those portions 
most striking to a general hearer are the first "Peri** 
solo, with the lovely refrain — 

"ElnBIUmteln ) 
" Tro{.fun \ des Hlmmelt 1st schfaer dennalle!" 
" StUndlein) 

the chorus concluded the first part, "O gibt es ein 
Opfer," with its pedal passaf^e with marvellous har- 
monies thereon througnout thirty bars ; and in the 
second part of the work, the delicious "water cho- 
rus" of the Genii of the Nile, in B minor, ^-occasion- 
ally recalling Mendelssohn, "Hervor aus den Wfis- 
sern geschwmd,** which was enthusiastically receiv* 
ed. — ^the solo and quartet in G, "Denn in der 
Thran* ist Zaubermacht," encored, after which 
Stockhausen's excellent delivery of "Ach einen 
Tropfen nur aus der See** brought the house down, 
— also the original tenor solo (Herr Diener) in G 
flat, and the soprano solo, written in F sharp, which 
follows, and. the "Schlummerlied" in B major, per- 
haps the culminating portion of the work, "Scnlaf 
nun und mhe in Traumen voU Duft" — albeit this ex- 
quisite sons: w^as done no justice to by Frau Wilt, 
who gave it the opposite eflfect to that of a slumber 
song. 

In the third part the deliciously freah opening 
chorus of "Houris,** "Schmiicket die Stnfeu zu Al- 
lah's Thron,** was much applauded, as was Mme. 
Jonchim*s fine delivery of the AngePs, "Noch 
niclit,** the quartet "Peri, ist's w.ihr," the quartet 
and chorus "O heiPge Thrftnen," and the last burst 
bf joy from the "Peri**— again marred by Frau 
Wilt's voicH and style in this esthelical music, which 
requiies the voice and "Geist" of a lAnd for due 
execution and appreciation ; and, finally, the chorus 
of sainta were tne most attractive items in this ro- 
mantic, poetical, and complete cantata, which was 
well selected for the occasion as one of Schumann's 
best choral works. The performance was directed 
by Herr von Wasielewski, to whom, as trainer ci 
the chorus, hi(]:h credit is due. 

The second day's programme was : — Oyerture to 
"Manfred ;** Concerto for Pianoforte in A minor ; 
Nacht led lor Chorus and Orchestra; Symphony in 
C major. No. 2 ; Scenes from Goethe*s Faust. Part 8. 

The overture, which was first introduced in Lon- 
don at a concert of the late "London Musical Socie- 
ty** in 1868, was composed at Dresden in 1818. It 
is to be regretted that the rest of the music inciden- 
tal to Byron's tragedy is not as well known as the 
overture. The latter is doubtless one of the g^reat- 
e-t guifft-neru, and may be placed iu ihe same class 
as Beethoven's Oiriol'inft*. thoucrh more dark snd 
more sad, and more varied in form than that migh y 
overture. Wasielews i (from whose Life of bcliu- 
mann some English translations have recently ap- 
peared in our mnsical cotemporary the CAmV) speaks 
of this overture as "a grand soul-picture full of high 
pathetic-tragic impetus ( Schwnng'): ita style, cor- 
responding with the poem, is of a dark melancholy 
tone, shot however with hues of passion almost de- 
moniacal." Not a ray of comfort enlightens the 
gloom, and as the work comea to a close in the som- 
bre key of E flat minor, an impression is conveyed, 
as intended by Schumann, of poignant suffering and 
inconsolable grief. Whether It is within the legiti- 
mate province of an (fvertur^ to renre'»ent only a 
dark side of a picture may be questioned ; but, at 
all events, we have here a marvellous piece of or- 
chestral writing and of deen poetic feeiinsr, in ita 
way s&ircely equalled. The performance under 
Joachim's baton was probably the best ever given of 
the work. 

Tiie reception of Mme. Clara Schumann when she 
appeared as exponent of Schumann's Concerto was 
indeed memorable, and the whole occasion must 
have been to her touching and thrilling. She must 
feel that the pianoforte works of her illustrious hus- 
band have to a great extent been known— especially 
out of Germanv, by her devoted performance of 
them durinnf the last fifteen years ; and as those 
works are now generally received by musicians as 
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the most romantic since Chopin and the iD(»Bt origi- 
nal since Beethoven, it will be perceived that no 
one has done more towards the advancement of the 
reputation of the CTeat man in whose honor and 
memory the '*F«ier^ was held than herself. On her 
appearance the whole aseemblv stood np, and greet- 
ed her with applause loud and lon^r, with number- 
less bonqnets, waving of handkercniefs, and with 
the *^usch," or fanfare* of trumpets and drums, ac- 
corded in Germany only to her great artists. The 
admirable concerto in A minor, which she last 
played at the Jubilee festival at Aachen at Whit- 
suntide, and at the two previous Khine lestivals in 
1861 and 1866, and which has been frequently 
heard in London, is undoubtedly one of the com- 
poser's very best worlcs. and is a remarlcabie in- 
stance of skill in the difficult art, in which Beetho- 
ven so excelled, of combining and contrasting the 
pale color of the pianoforte with the rich hues of 
the modern orchestra, so that the latter illuminates 
the former as a July setting sun lights up Alpine 
snow; and at the same time, the power is manifest 
of rendering the parts of the solo instrument and of 
the band independently excellent, each having a 
separate charm and interest, each illustrating at 
every bar of this work loveliness and grandeur of 
musical Uiought. It is needless to speak of the per- 
formance by the soloist, as it may be taken for 
flpranted that from the time she first gave it in pub- 
lic, at Dresden in 1846, it has not been better played 
than on this occasion ; but it most be added that the 
band, with Joachim directing, was worthy of con- 
ductor and soloist. 

After these two great instrumental works followed 
a later one (Opus 108), for chorus and orchestra, 
which is very little known. The ''Nachtlied,'* with 
words by Uebbel, was set for him by Schumann in 
1849, and first performed at Dusseldorf in 1851. 
His setting of this short poem of three verses is very 
SMthetical and intellectual, and it is evidently a par- 
ticular favorite of Joachim's. The music, exauisite- 
ly instrumented, vividly depicts the stillness, oeauty 
and mystery of a summer night, and to a sastainea 
accompaniment, with notes long drawn out (which 
recalls Beethovc^p in several instances), almost pro- 
ducing the eftect of organ toUtnntOf the chorus give 
out, ^Mosi in recitative, line by line of the apo&ro» 
phe to 

'■Qsellende,tehwellende Naeht,*' 

until with the closing bars the effect of slumber, 
peace, and repose is vividly realized. No wonder 
that the composer wrote, m 1854, to a friend in 
Oldenbuiff : "To this piece I have always with espe- 
cial love been attached." The very careful rehear- 
sals by Joachim caused an admirable performance. 

The C major Symphony, No. 2, Op. 61, is Schu- 
mann's finest, and is that in which' he approaches 
nearest to Beethoven in originality and grandeur. 
It was commenced in 1845 and finished in 1846 at 
Dresden, where it was first produced. Wasielewski 
gives us the following clue to portions of it from the 
composer, who writes : — *'I sketched it at a time of 
much bodily suffering. I may indeed describe it as 
the resistance of the spirit (Geist), which here risi- 
bly exerted its influence, and through which I strove 
to overcome physical weakness. The first move- 
ment is full of this conflict and is capricious and 
antagonistic." It is added in the excellent Preface 
to the festival programme : ''The sensation of re- 
covered strength leads us in the Scherzo, with its 
two charming trios, to wanton and exuberant humor, 
whilst in the Adagio, one of the finest pieces of its 
kind, is expressed the deepest emotion of gratitude 
and hope, resting on the basis of conquer^ suffer- 
inics. Renewed and joyous courage in the face of 
all difficulties is manifest throughout the concluding 
movement, which, technically speaking, appears to 
be of a somewhat looser form." The performance 
of the Seherao was the best during the whole 
"Feier," and an evuare was loudly demnnded. The 
efficiency of the orchestra was again conspicuous in 
the famed passage of an eight bars trill by the whole 
of the violins, when the thirty eight players gave 
the two rapid notes of the shake as one executant 
This masterpiece had also been thoroughly and lov- 
ingly rehearsed by Joachim, who missed no point or 
nMonet of expression, and hence, together with the 
enthusiasm of all concerned, a performance little 
short of perfect was attained. 

The third part of Schumann's Fau&t is considered 
one oi his choral masterpieces. The master's devo- 
tion to Goethe is well known, and may be traced in 
his numerous settings of this great poet's songs 
The composition of r'anti seems to have been un- 
dertaken as a tribute to the genius of the writer, 
and there is throughout it evidence of long and la- 



borious application and study. Th<* work extended 
over six years, and nmch of the latter portion was 
written earliest — at Dresden, in 1844. In 1847 the 
final chorus was reconiposed ; in 1848 the great 
chorus *"Gerettet ist" appeared ; in 1849 th.* "Mater 
dolorosa," and scene in the cathedral with the '*l)ies 
irs." in the first part, was finished; and in 1850 
"Die vier grauen Weiber," and Faust's death, in the 
second part. The overture was not added till 1855, 
and must have been one of the composer's lattt 
works. After his death the "Scenes'* were put to- 
gether and the composition made V nown as a wliitle. 
want of space prevents detailed allusion to the man- 
ifold beauties udT the portion of FnwU which was per- 
formed. But one word of unqualified homage must 
be expressed at the singing of Mme. Joachim as 
"Mater dolorosa," and of Stockhausen as Dr. Ma- 
rianus. His calm and devout delivery of "Hochste 
Ilerrscherin der Welt" was rt^ieived by a general 
burst of applause, and the lovely chorus which fol- 
lows : "Dir, der Unberuhrbaren," made equal im- 
pression. An English adaptation of the German 
text is very much to be desired, and it would be a 
satisfaction to the admirers of Schumann if it were 
added, so that this remarkable work might be heard 
in England. 

The following "chamber music" was played at the 
third and last programme : 

String Quartet in A , No. S. Op. 41. 
"Stille Jhrinen,*' Op.3S,No. 10. 
'*Auf Crilge," Op. 77, No. 5. 

Mme. WUt. 
"If it Myrthen and Ro#en.>* 
"Wanderlied/* Op. 35, No. S. 

Herr Diener. 
Andante and Yariationa for two Pianofortes. 
Mme. Sctanmann and Prof. BudorfL 
"Wehmutb,** Op. 29, No. 9. 
'*Bonntag am Rbein,** O^. 36, No. 10. 

Mme. Joachim. 
"Die LdwenbnuV' Op, 31. No. 4. 

Herr StocklMuseo. 
Pianoforte Quintet in E flat. Op. 44. 
Mme. Schumann, Herren Joachim, Y<hi K9nl»>« 
Idw, Straus, and MOUer . 

A more interesting selection could hardly have 
been made, every item being a gem. £ach soloist 
was received with acclamations, Mme. Schumann, 
Joachim, Mme. Joachim, and Stockhansen carrying 
off the principal honors. Encores were given to 
"Auftrage," "Wanderlicd," and "Die Lowenbraut." 
Suffice it to add that the fervent and impassioned 
delivery by Mme. Joachim of "Sonntag am Rhein" 
drew tears from many eyes. It is much to be re- 

f retted that Reinick's charming poem is so misera- 
ly translated to English as in Schuberth's edition. 
The same remark applies to the absurd translation 
published with '*I>ie Ldwenbraut," which song 
Stockhansen transposed a tone lower, and on being 
much pressed for an encore, gave' one verse of the 
ever-welcome "Fruhlingsnacht." In the fine "Va- 
riations," written in 1843, Mme. Schumann was ad- 
mirably assbted by the Berlin Professor, who also 
accompanied the songs. Nothing could have been 
better as the final piece than the glorious E flat 
Quintet — perhaps tne most popular and entirely fas- 
cinating of Schumann's compositions — certainly the 
finest of quintets, and never was it better played. 
The success of this interesting "Feier^' is mainly due 
to Herr von Wasielewski in preparing the chorus, 
and to Prof. Joachim, for the indefatigable seal, 
care, and enthusiasm, combined of course with con- 
summate technical knowledge, displayed by him as 
conductor. 

So ended a festival of unusual interest to its for- 
eign visitors, whether considered as a popular gath- 
ering in a country well worih our study, or merely 
as a musical performance of rare excellence; or 
again, as a personal commemoration of a near and 
dear friend and benefactor. For. like all great 
creators, Schumann has stamped his works right 
clearly with the impress of a noble and loveanle 
charact4rr, so that while we study in music the de- 
velopment of an art.jEMra paet^i, we become familiar 
with a man. And it is an observation of interest 
that whether we regard the facts nf the composer s 
life, as the biographers relate them, or thetivertures 
and symphonies which we bold to be his life's his- 
tory no I'Ss than his life's work, we trace in him that 
"gnarled" simplicity and rugged homeliness which 
has seemed to superficial observers of the Gennun 
character so anomalous and inadequate a foundation 
for that fairy palace of music, which at the song of 
our modem enchanters from Baeh to Beethoven has 
arisen, 



his mighty predeceswr. Bach, as aloo our own poet 
"of the Di'istv mountain heights," William Words- 
worth. In the lives and in the works of such men, 
and again in the shallow criticisms which during 
their own lives were written agninat them, a singu- 
lar likeness may be traced. Perhaps some readers 
mav remember the amusinsr passage in whi< h a sea- 
sick American poet can find no more apt compariscm 
for the interminable enimi of a voyage acroos the 
Atlantic than the "Ecclesiastical Sonnets" of Words- 
worth, or the "orcan fn^esofmy good friend Se- 
ba.<}tian Bach." Even now there are. we f<*ar. some 
Englihh ears still deaf to Schumann, charm he a«'v- 
cr so wisely, just as (In th** words of Sir John C<»1- 
eridge) "even now the echoes of Lord Jeffrey's 
mocking laughter fill the ears of many men. and 
deafen them to the lovely and majestic melody of 
Wordsworth's song." But though there may still 
be a <ew recusants, in both cases the victory is won ; 
and though it can hardly be said that in bermany 
there wa^ ever any real question as to the chiims rX 
the composer, yet his shrine has received a kind of 
final c<msecration in the functions and lestivitles 
which attracted enthusiastic pilgrims to the Schu- 
mann commemoration of 1878. 
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"WtaOst Apollo Hang, 
The towers of Ilium like a mint arose." 

In this homeliness of character Schumann closely 
resembled many other great artists — for instance, 



Italian OpenL— Tha Hew SmgenL 

Sio. CAMPAiairi. 
pprom the TMrane]. 

Tbere eon be no question about tlw emphotte sooecssef 
tbe new tenor in «*Lacrezia Borgia,** and If he can snstain 
himself at the high level of his Gfmtar9, we have made a 
most valuable acquisition. Big. Campanlnl was rerelvMl 
In a calm and critieal spirit bjon audience whicbttboiiffli 
arge and experienced, was neither socrowded vxtt so brO- 
liant as that of Monday. His line stage preseoce and 
graceful bearing eondliated a treat deal of favor before 
he hod an opportunity to display his voice. He bos only 
a few nnimportant phrases to otter fo* tbe flr>t half h«var 
that he is on the stage, and it is not mtfl near the end of 
the first Act that Oeimaro finds his opportnnity, ia the 
•<I>i pescatoie ignobile." When be began this wall- 
known air the bouse WIS hushed in expectation. The 
first line gtfve us his measure. He is by for the lest 
tenor of the real Italian school whom we have beard in 
New York since Mario sang here with Orlsl It years age. 
His voice Is not abeolutdy clear, and be deliven It too 
much from the throat; but Itn quality is simply ddlcions. 
It is a hfgh tenor, of the graceful rather than the robust 
order, exquisitely even, flrm> pure, and musieo] In every 
note. Better than all el»e, it is a trwiy sympatbctle voier, 
the most so of any we can reciill in a rantnlSeence of 
many yean. Nothing oould have been more tender, and 
refined, and grooeftil tluui hfs delivery of the opening 
l u easm es of the roinanaa. The phrasing was beautiful. 
Tlie liquid strains cams forth without a break, without 
apparent effort; the emphasis wsa never faulty; tbe 
shading was refined and true. At tbe end he ime to a 
higher port of eloquence, and brought forth a mrrre of 
pRSSlon for which tbe smoothnCM of the first part of the 
song had not prepared us. In the iinhpeqn< nt scerea 
tbere was no filling olT. The finale was perh:>ps the 
crowning achievement of the eveniig. In the concerted 
muslc,«ndesp*'c1a'lyin the fimous tr'o if tbe Feonnd 
Act, Sig. Campanlnl wop admirable, misaing none of tbe 
fine polnta which the composer has there allotted to the 
tenor, but snbor 11 nating hia own part properly to tbe 
general effect, so that we were onfy consriooa of a »oft» 
sweet Minnd pc'-vading the scene with inimiul le psthoa 
and benaty. To bis rich g'f» sad accompllf'hments as a 
singer, Sla. Campanlnl adda a decided dramat'e tslent- 
With proper care and study [he is still very voar.g]be may 
easily become one of tbe greatest sin«,ers of our time. . 

[From the Arcadian]. 

The oreat interest of the evening centred In S*g. Cam* 
ponlnl, who may be said to fully Ju.«tify the repaution ac- 
quired In Englanl. His voice Is of pure tenor qusl-ty , 
pel fectly even and regular thronglioat the entire com- 
pass, and ev^ry note is sung from tbe ehfst, without a 
suspicion t f throatlneas or use of the head voice. In- 
d«ed, BO easily does be take b's high notes, rnd ro thor- 
oughly in keeping are they with ihe lower tones, that one 
hardly naliaei* that be is singing A nataral and B flat 
with such sligbi effort. The lower i otes haw nothing cf 
the baritone qn-flity, and we should doubt whether bis 
voiee extends far In the lower register; bat of this there 
was scareely any opportunity of Judging. Campan*ni*s 
style leaves lltrle to he desired, his phrasing is natural 
and in good taste, tbere Is no gasping ftvt breatb. and ha 
does not use the vtbrain. Tbroughont tbeentire opera be 
sang well, not saving himself for anyspe<rfal points, bpt 
evidently doing his best In every number. We can safs- 
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ly My that no young tenor at present on the Italian stage 
can at all compare with him. Those persona, howerer, 
whof[oto hear CampaninI, expecting to listen to the 
power of MonginI or Wachtel, or to be charmed with the 
liqaid sweofnese of poor Oiuglinl, will be disappointed. 
Great power he haa not, nor has his roice the melting 
tMiderness we have heard in some of the tenors of the 
past; bat In Its evenness and natural method of produce 
tion it stands now quite alone. Campantni's acting is 
spirited and grai-eftil, and in the death scene 'he exhibited 
no little tntgic force. Hw appsaranoe Is decidedly in his 
favor, though hb stature scarcely reachi'S the middle 
height. 

SiG. Tambbruk. 
[From the Sun] 

The qualities upon which Tamberllk's fame re^ts oom- 
prif« nearly every requisite rf a fi:reat artist. These re- 
quites ar*, brie It st%te I— a pr >foan'l knowledge of the 
theoiy and art of music, elevation of »tyle. a pure and 
f %nltlces intonation, dramatic talent sufficient to embody 
the heroic character and to express the h<ghest passions, 
a fine stage presence, a clear articulation, and finally a 
▼olce flcoclble and even and under perfect command. 
These embodied make the great * artist. That Tamberlik 
has pos ses sed them all at one time in his career Is not to 
be vUnaald, f or the h^Ktory of the lyric stage absolutely 
affirms it—that be still has them all it would be folly to 
asi^rt. Hisf'ice, liearing, nnd act'on are as fine ns ever; 
his delivery of recitation is In the grand manner; his ac- 
tion Is noble and manly, and In tragic situations altogeth- 
er fine; he is still true in his intonation, l»ut his voice is 
very uneven. It is still sympathet'c In quality, but It has 
greatly deter'orated In qunnti y, and some of the middle 
notes are almnst gone. The higher rotes rem In the 
bes*^, but we doubt If even these have the old ring In 
them, and the command that he shou d have over them 
he no longer possesses. 

The name and fime of Tamberlik have always been 
mon* or less assodnled with the great ^eets that he has 
produced with certain exceptional notes, chiefly the high 
Do and Do sb'rp. dellverad with the natural and not the 
falsetto voice, and erroneously called the ut de poUHn^, 
or ehfH T)n. Erroneously, because the vocal chords are 
no more found in the chest than In the legs, and proceed 
no more from the lungs thnn the nnte^ of an organ f xim 
the be*lows. If tbCMC excep ional notes were all that 
Tamberl k had had to depend upon,he wouMbynom^ans 
have flratnei his present rank In the world of art, for one 
note, however magnificent, no more makes a singer than 
one swallow does he summer. In f tct, the poSHesslon of 
the'e ph<>noniena] powers Is a very doubtful advantage 
to tnv artist. Foolish ani uncHtical audiences are led 
aw y bv them and scream their bravoa of delight; the 
louier the artlftt sings the louder is the applause. Final- 
ly, to catch this momentary breath of popular favor eve*7 
thing is sacrificed to the power of the upper notes, the 
lower o'lee lo^ their power, the mlldle ones grow tremu- 
lous and unc^rtiin, and the evenness of the whole voice, 
which is a m<%tter of the very first Importance, Is gone. It 
1% not f:>r the three or f >urunp«*r notes thnt a compo er 
wite*, but f'»r ?he octave that IIps below them. In these 
ra' 1 Ue nnte.4 nlmost everything that Is worth having In 
mnMci to be founi; nv^on them the great arias are 
gronndei -the s'nger viho, strain ng bis voice fr>r excep- 
tional eflecu hns lout th-f ill control of these, has flung 
away he best parts of his g'fts. 

We will no h^za-d the assertion thnt it Is by the too 
haM u'^l ui>e "f these effecta that Taroberrk h»s Increas- 
ed ih^ trfmoio wh'ch is so disagreeable in the tone^f of 
th^mi Idle register, and has impaired the evenness and 
symmetry of a noble voice, but that the re«u1t has been 
brought about either by that means or some other is not 
to he denied. And yet in him we may still find the better 
part or a greit artist. 

M ne. Ln 'ci h'K i«en resting her voice in the peacefu* 
revi ementof aeountrv vl.lageduring the summer, and 
shesti'»Wi«thegiol re<ults of this in a freshness snd 
beautv in 1 we ilth of tone su/*h as she hna never hcf >re 
ex il!»lte 1. The -e ^re f ;w artists who more readily capti- 
vate the public. The ««lnceilty of her acrlng the breadth 
of her style, nn 1 the abun lance of her vocal resources ate 
sure CO arouse earnest enthusiasm And the audience of 
lass eve ling was nn especiilly enthusiastic one, and both 
Mme. Lucca an 1 8'g. Tamberlik were the recipients of its 
la/tj*h f I ori», both of flowers and applause. 

Slgnor Uvrif the new basso, b a very competent sing- 
er with a voice rubust and pleasant, though not always 
in perfect tune. 

The opera was Doniaettl's shallow and noisy one, "Po- 
liuto*'— a work in which he signally failed to give a prop- 
er setting to one of the grandest of themes. 



[From the Tribune.] 

The opera was "Poliuto,*' and the role of the hero is 
anderstoodto be one of Tnmberlik*a favorite and most 
congenial parts. What a beautiful picture he presented 
of the Christian convert, In his flowing hair and loose 
robes— every gesture simple but majestio, every move- 
ment f uU of grace and life I He was not the meek devo- 
tee with bowed head and folded arms, but the ardent 
disciple, all aflame with the flre of self-sacriflce and the 
glorious ambition of martyrdom. How subtly he indica- 
ted this character with a few imperceptible touches, how 
carefully he preserved the illusion In every word, in every 
look. In every step, we despair of making those who have 
not seen him understand. It was a magnificent piece of 
acting, long to be remembered. In his singing it has al- 
ways been the custom of Signer Tamberlik to electrify his 
hearers by superb outbursts of eloqueoce in the critical 
situations of the opera, a custom for which his clear, 
sonorous, high-reaching voice gave him especial facili- 
ties. But in everything he is a conscientious singer, and 
in cantabile passages he must have been in his time a 
rival, not perhaps of Mario, but of many another artist 
who has sung away the hearts of women. Even now his 
method is an admirable study, and his phrasing is almost 
pel fection. It is Just ss well, however, to tell the plain 
truth at once about his voice; that it Is sadly decayed. 
During the greater part of the evening it seems hardly 
to answer to the artist's will. Now and then there are 
sweet and tender tones which go right to the heart, and 
whole phrases are delivered with the smoothness and 
freshness of youth, but Signer Tsmberlik Is obliged, now, 
to husband his resources with an unpleasant amount of 
care ; the voice has lost its grateful quality, and the 
vibrato sometimes passes almost beyond control. There 
were three or four pspsages in the opera, last night, 
where the fire of which we have heard so much biased 
forth ftir a few moments— the duet In the first act, the 
famous finale in the second act [ *Credo In Dio*'], the ex- 
ul ant duet with Paolina In the third [**I1 suon del arpe 
angellche**); but these fitful illuminations only serve to 
show more distinctly the surrounding ruin. That Signer 
Tamberlik*s debut was a failure we are far from saying. 
In spite of every drawback there remain such brilliant 
evidences^ what he has been, and there is so much 
grandeur still in what he is, that those who appreciate 
genuine art will follow him with respecif ul interest if not 
with umdloyed pleasure. 

As fur the Paulina there is no danger of our giving her 
too much praise. We have never so fully realixed the 
truth of Mine. Lucca's voice as we did, last night. There 
Is abundant opportunity in "Pollute'* for the display of 
such natural resources as hers, and no need of that re- 
serve which she sometimes forgets to practice when there 
is call for it. She poured out the music In a magnificent 
volume that seemed to take eveu her wannest admirers 
by surprise, and In the great prison scene of the third act 
she certolnly eclipsed the Pollute. We need hardly say 
that she was received with the utmost cordiality. 

Mmb. Ilma di MimsKA. 

Ifme. nma d Murska made her first appearance In this 
coniitrv at the Grand Opera House, New York, on Tues- 
day night. The critics, without exct^ption, speak of her 
in the moitt enthuMlasiic terais, and pronounce her one of 
the most brilliant singers we have ever had here. She 
achieve<l an overwhelming success, and the audience 
Kri-ete<l her with rapturous aiplause, reca ling her again 
and again at the end of the opera, which was "La Son- 
nambuia.** The TWfriuitfsays of her vol:e: "The first 
KCnsation of the hou.-e was probably one of disappoint- 
ment. There was something aclduloiu In her voice. It 
WMS not exactly sharpness, but something less decided 
than that ; a suggestion that the bloom had died away 
from It, that the indescribable charm which never out- 
lasts the morning of life had vanished. Such, we say, 
was the first Imp ession. The audience was quick to per^ 
reive, however, that the voice was as clear and brilliant 
as cpstil. It Is peifectly true; It is stione ; it is pene- 
trating; it Is homogeneous; and it soars with ease among 
the difficult heights to which most soprano voices climb 
with painful effort. At last, towards the close of the first 
p ,rt of the aria, Mme. di Murska indulged in one of those 
smitzing feats of vocalization for which s.e has become 
fiimoiu, ani from that moment her victory was won. She 
Is by far tl:e most bnllif nt \cc9l1»t me have had here. 
Carlotta Psttl rivals her in some of the mechanical 
achievements of her art, but lacks both the sentiment, 
the intelligence and the good taste which regulate all 
Mme. di Murska*s vocal displays. The trill in its several 
varieties,therun, the crescendo, and the delicious little 
bird-like stsccato with which Adelina Patti took the town 
captive when she first went upon the stage— all these ao- 
eompllshments Mme. di Murska had at her tongue's end. 
She is a singer to delight connoisseurs and amaze the 



multitude, and we ean easily believe that, when she was 
younger, managers may have fought for her and audi- 
ences thrown themselves at her feet. 

The New York Herald says ; 

Her singing of "Ahl non glungl*' wss resHy marr^ 
louB. In this aria she wove around the measures of the 
melody a string of vocal pearls, trills, cadenzas, arpeggl, 
and every conceivable kind of embellishment, until the 
house was filled with her voice as with that of some trop- 
ical bird, showering forth its wealth of melody. Twice 
she touched.O in alt with as much ease as if it weie an 
ordinary note in her voice, and in several instances her 
staccato passages and rapid lesps, an octave at a t me, 
made such an impression on the minds of the audience 
that they brought her out a«!ain and again with their ap- 
plause. As a bravura singer and an executant of vocal 
fireworks Mme. dl Murska is entitled to high praise, and 
she further enhances the value of her extraordinary voice 
by a due attention to the rules of art and the demands, 
in intelligence snd expression, of a composer. It is such 
a rare thing, now-a-da3rs, to find tf singer who can warble 
like a mocking bird, or a Bosio, and yet decla'm recita- 
tives as an artist, that one cannot avoid being roused out 
of the apathy of the critic and putting in a plea for the 
vociferous people at the Grand Opera House, last night. 

The New York ForM is scarcely less enthusiastic. "Per- 
haps, however, the great ach'evement of the evening 
was in the concluding Ah nmiffiunfflt which, as an ex- 
hibition of vocalization, unique for its facile volubility 
and its command of notes beyond most soprano registers, 
no less than for its purity and fervency of declamation, 
was not overestlmsted by the excited audience. Mme. 
Murska*s voice is of an exceptionally high range, and al- 
though it is not remarkalde for its breadth, it has to an 
unusual degree that canying quality which is not always 
the characteristic of light sopranos. Her cadenzas are 
singularly fiorid and brilliant, but they are not ostenta- 
tious, and she generally subordinates all personal gifts 
to the spirit of the part she represents. She is a rather 
frail woman, a blonde, and looked the part of Amina to 
perfection. At the close of the opera, the audience rose 
and with one voice recalled her sereral times before the 
curtabL*' 



An American ConBerrfitorio. 

From the Philadelphia Age, May ». 

V. 

Those of our readers who hare felt sufficient in- 
terest in the subject of our writing to follow ns, 
have doubtless seen that we hare attempted, by 
reference to the experience of other countries and 
earlier periods, to discover what would be the best 
plan to adopt in America for the cultivation and 
conservation of the art of music — an art which is 
capable to enter into the appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of all classes and conditions of persons, hiirh 
and low, rich and poor, lettered and unlettered ; for 
its refining influence is felt and acknowledged so 
universally that we hold it to be snperflnoas to of- 
fer any farther remarks in advocacy of so patent a 
fact. 

According to the belief of jurists and statesmen, 
no aid or 9uf>9idif ean he expected from the, general por- 
^mment in euppttrt of a national mvne $chool. The 
unanimity of opinion is so definite that whatever 
our wishes or desires may be, it seems the part of 
wisdom at once to accept the situa ion, and look 
around us for the best means at hand, by which we 
can accompli^<h, even if it be only proximately, the 
obiects ana purposes which are so near the heart of 
many citizens, and which they believe will ultimate- 
ly advance the civilization of our country, refine 
our manners and feelinjirs, increase our sBsthetic 
pleasure and save us from gross, sensnal and brutal- 
izing associations and habits. 

A mibttidy frotn State or municipal tfovemmeni tM 
ef en le»$ to he expetied thnn from ihe United States. 
Consequently the only basis for the establishment of 
a conservatorio is the wraith and intelligence of the 
large cities. Splendid churches are built and sus- 
tained by individual contributions; coHeges and 
schools are endowed, and thrive under the fostering 
care of intelligent wealth ; academies of natural 
science exist among us without governmental aid ; 
hospitals and asylums for the mitigation and relief 
of every state of human ailment, diseaje and defor- 
mity — whether moral or physical, meet us at every 
street and lane, but no national emblem is upon 
them to indicate to us that they are supported by 
other than the generous offerings of a private char- 
ity ; an Academy of Fine Art, is the pride of some 
of our cities and nearly all of them boast of an 
Academy of Music The latter, alas ! exists only 
in the name, and this brings ns to an iaterestisg 
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point in connection with oar snbject, and Btarting 
^ooi this we hope to offer a practical eolntion of the 

Sroblem before ue. A national conservatorio being 
lemiMed from our farther consideration, and the 
adv^antages and nsefalness of a school of music being 
granted, it becomes necessary for the inhabitants of 
the cities to provide in each one an institution, 
which shall accomplish all they wish, and which it 
should be their pride and interest to sustain in the 
handsomest manner, consistent with the wealth, in- 
telligence and population of their respective places. 
Let there be a generous rivalry among the ciHes 
as to the number and character of their graduates ; 
let festivals be arranged among different cities or 
States, or even, at periods, for the whole country, 
where tournaments of skill may be exhibited, and 
where prizes, in addition to those in each institu- 
tion, shall be distributed among the most skilful and 
accomplished, whether it be in composition, or in 
the execution of instrumental or vocal music, care 
being taken that no favoritism or partisanship des- 
troy the value of such' awards. 

There is a principle of compensation in the loss 
of governmental aid In this, that the objection to 
centralization dies out, and each city is put upon its 
pride and interest to offer the best inducements to 
students from whatever place they Inay come. We 
have seen that small and otherwise uninteresting 
cities, from the reputation and character of their 
conservatories, attract large numbers of students, 
who pass sometimes five or six years or more going 
through their course of studies. This may not be 
an important source of wealth to a city, and it 
would, perhaps, be better not to mingle any com- 
mercial consideration with this important element of 
education ; but, nevertheless, the character of this 
added population contributes towards the elevation 
and refinement of the general public. 

Now, narrowing down the consideration of this 
important question of education to our own city, 
what are the chances of establishing a conservato- 
rio among us ? We believe them to be very g^od, 
more favorable, it may be, than in some of our sis- 
ter cities, and this we shall attempt to show. In 
Philadelphia we have at least two established insti- 
tutions whose charters enable them to open music 
schools, and happily they are possessed of real 
estate and other resources, so ample that the effort 
can be made by them, singly or conjointly, so as 
not to be embarrassed by the burden of such a 
praiseworthy enterprise. 

BOSTON, OCT. 18, 1878. 

Opera in Vew York. 

Our own musical season having scarcely begun 
(for not even two or three swallows make a summer), 
we place our New York correspondence in the fore- 
g^und ; there they have two operatic courses in 
full progress, if nothing else as yet of higher inter- 



New Yoek, Oct. 11. — ^The (bXL season of Italian 
Opera at the Academy of Music began on Tuesday 
evening, Sept. 30. The opera selected by Mr. 
Strakoech for the opening night was one in which 
his gpreat prima donna, Nilssox, has always ap|>ear- 
ed to particular advantage, namely La Traviata of 
VerdL The audience was a large one, but, it seem- 
ed not as brilliant as in the seasons past ; a fact 
readily accounted for by the stringency in the 
money-market. If the house wore a sombre look 
there was, at least, no lack of enthusiasm in the re- 
ception which was given Mme. Nilsson, and she 
must have felt that America is no longer a foreign 
land to her since she abides in the hearts of so 
many here. 

It was indeed a privilege to hear again that won- 
derful voice, so perfectly clear and pure in every 
note — those tones with such a depth of feeling and 
purpose in them, that no words are needed to trans- 
late them. 

There are singers who equal, perhaps those who 



excel her in feats of vocalization ; but in the quali- 
ty of her voice, in her artistic training, in the at- 
tractive simplicity and g^race of her appearance, and 
the excellence of her acting, she stands alone, above 
all others. 

The part of Alfredo was taken by M. Capoul, 
whose singing was very much the same as ever. He 
rendered the music which fell to his part with more 
care, or less pre-occupation than usual, and receiv- 
ed his share of the applause. His acting was in 
some respects very bad, but that was inseparable 
from his style of singing. 

I am glad to say that the orchestra, this season, 
under Sig. Muzio, is far better than it formerly was ; 
and, although the musicians and the singers did not 
always agree, it was usually the latter who were at 
fault. Such imperfections, however, are almost un- 
avoidable in a first representation. 

The chorus was of course (please select 

any number of adjectives to express general demor- 
alization, confusion and wretchedness). Of the 
scenery I can speak only with that respect which I 
always pay to ag^. 

On Wednesday, Oct 1, there was a performance 
ofLucretia, with Sig. Caxfaxini, the new tenor, in 
the r61e of Gennaro. This singer made a decided 
impression, and has won favorable opinions from 
most of the critics here. His voice is very sympa^ 
thetic and, in the middle register, of singular rich- 
ness and beauty ; his upper notes, however, are less 
pleasing and not always true. 

Miss Au'cB Mausi, a debutante, took the part of 
Lucrezia. She ia an agreeable singer, but unfitted 
for high tragedy. 

Miss Caet, who always pTeases, took the role of 
Maffeo Orsini ; and Sig. NAxcrn, a new basso, made 
an acceptable Alfonso. 

We have also had performances of Lueia, Fautt^ 
Trov4Mlor€ and La Faitoriia, M. Maubkl. the new 
baritone, made his debut as Valentine in FauH ; and 
left an excellent impression. Sig. Dbl Pukntb, the 
other baritone, is a fair but not a remarkable singer. 

M. Maretzek beg^n a short operatic season at the 
Grand Opera House, Oct. 8. The names of Mme. 
Lucca, Mme. Ilma di Mubska, Sig. Tambbblik and 
M. Jambt are sufiicient to g^rantee some excel- 
lent singrlng ; but the manager relies wholly upon 
these artists, and has engaged no singers fit to sup- 
port them. The chorus and orchestra are wretched 
beyond comparison. a. a, o. 



Concerts.— A Beginning. 

In a comparatively small way — ^but none the less 
significant for that — ^in the way, we mean of Cham 
her Concerts in small halls, the cool October month 
so far has not been wholly without musical attrac- 
tions. 

1. A mating was givea at Mechanics* Hall, on 
Friday, Oct 8, under the aospices of the Boston 
Conservatory of Mnsic. The oHief end was to in- 
troduce, as a piano-playing artist, the new teacher 
of the Conservatory, Mr, Fbbdebio Boscovrrz. A 
programme, rich and choice, had been culled from 
the piano works of Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Chopin and Liszt, and quite an audience 
of musical persons were present. Unfortunately we 
arrived only in time to hear the very last notes of 
the rapid and vivacious finale of the fine Sonata 
Duo in G (Op. 30, No. 8) by Beethoven, in wliiph 
Mr. EiCHBBBo played the violin part, the whole per- 
formance giving, we were told, great satisfaction. 
In all the rest Mr. Boscovitz was the sole interpre- 
ter. He made on us the impression of a clear, fin- 
ished, strong, intelligent performer, with a g^at 
deal of execution, always clean and often brilliant. 
His rendering of Bach*s "Italian Concerto" (a work 
which we are not sure whether we have heard be- 



fore in public, though often in private) was such as 
to secure interested attention throughout the three 
movements. Our only question was whether he 
did not make too much of it, lending it more force 
and brilliancy than the quiet composition in itself 
pretends to ; but it certainly gave pleasure. Some 
of the Etudes and gentler pieces of Chopin and 
Schumann were played with tasteful delicacy, as 
well as one or two Song^ without Words by Men- 
delssohn, and there was fire and vigor in his render- 
ing of one of Chopin's heroic PoUmaitet. But we 
should think his forte showed itself particularly in 
his bold, largfe, powerful delivery of Liszt's tfans- 
cription of the March in rimfiAJtiaw.— Judging 
from these efforts, Mr, Boscovitz should be no mean 
addition to our stock, already large, of competent 
pianists. 

2. The other Conservatory (the New England) 
took its turn on Friday, Oct 10, at introducing 
debutants, as well as artists of well-known excel- 
lence, in one of its invitation concerts at Wesleyan 
HalL Tliis was the programme : 

Prelude and Fujcne op. 3B, No. 1 Mendelssohn. 

Mr. C. L. Capcn. 

Aria of Kunignnde Spohr. 

Mme. Msiie Bishop. 
Sonata In G, Piano and Violin, op. 80, No. 8. 

Beethoven. 
MeMsra. Capen and C. N. Allen. 

Aria,**Le Vallon" Oonnod. 

Mme. R'shop. 
Variations Concertans. P ano and *Ce11o, op. 17. « 

M ndelsaohn. 
MeasTB. Cspen and Wulf Fries. 
Suite de Pieces, 

a. rh)in>^n. 

b. Reverie. 

c. Tran«cript'oii Poetiqne: 
"The day is cold, and dark and drearr." 

, Longfellow. 

d. Caprioe et March«, 

Mr. Capen. 

There were so many untoward accidents, appar- 
ently, disturbing the conditions, the artistic atmos- 
phere of a true concert, on this occasion, that we 
should be unwilling to judge of the artistic merits 
either of the singer, or of the young pianist who hra 
just returned from his three years of study in Leip- 
zig, from these performances. The tone of the 
place seemed somehow unsympathetic ; still more 
so the tone of the piano used, one of those g^reat 
"orchestral gprands," which, when struck with any 
force, was overcloud. Mrs. Maris Buhop has a sym- 
pathetic quality in her tones, bnt they seemed to 
come out with difiiculty as if she were suffering from 
a cold. She evidently has musical feel ins: and in- 
telligence and is quite in earnest ; bnt what with 
hoarseness (we trust not chronic) and with the very 
bad accompaniment, she failed to do herself justice. 
The second piece, however, was an improvement on 
the first. 

Mr. Capxh seemed to be very nervous ; in the Men- 
delssohn Prelude ahd Fugue especially, but more or 
less in all his renderings, he seemed to be uncon- 
scious of the painfully loud, exaggerated empha- 
sis with which he struck all the notes bearii^ a 
strong accent, and indeed all the forU passages. 
Otherwise he showed himself possessed of a fair 
share of execution and a familiarity with good mu- 
sic. His own little compositions, which he played 
at the end, were rather graceful and pleasing in 
their way, by no means without promise. We 
should think that the young man had overtaaked 
himself in his too anxious course of studies, and 
needed rest before entering the concert field. 

8. The Mc3rDBLSsoH!v Quintbttb Cliib, before 
their long winter tour of the West, vouchsafe us two 
fine chamber concerts in the Meionaon. The first 
took place last Saturday evening and gave much 
satisfaction to a goodly audience. The first selec- 
tion was the No. I of Schumanir's three string 
Quartets, op. 41, — a work full of genius and fasci- 
nation, remarkably clear and readily appreciable for 
Schumann. It was very nicely rendered, Mr. Haxm 
taking the leading violin. In the transcription of 
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some Wallnchiftn mcl' dies, Mr. E. M. ITrindl gnve 
a pleasin&r specimen of bi« admirable flute-playing. 
Then followed a BelecHon qmt« fref«h and oricrinal, 
and not inferior in interest tit the Schumann Quar- 
tet, namely the Andante movement from Schubert's 
wonderful Quartet in G, op. 161. It made one long 
to hear the whole work ; no new thin^ so nniqne 
and pnrely imae^inative, so full of snbtle charm and 
myst^rions f^andeur, have we heard for along time. 

Mr. Rudolph ITbnnio. who has no superior in this 
country as a yioloncellist, played for his solo a 
flowinir and melodious Andante from a Concerto by 
Molique, rather Italian in its vein, which made a 
very a^eeable impression. And the concert closed 
wilh a Sextet, op. 86, with two 'cellos, by Brahms, 
Mr. ALCXAttDsa Hbindl playing the extra *cillo. 
This was, like most of the productions of the new 
composers, half interesting, half disappointing, 
leaving one on the whole in doubt. The last of the 
four movements, however, was dftcidedly enjoyable. 

The second concert, at 8 o'clock this evening, of- 
fers for its principal feature the great posthumous 
Quartet, of Beethoven in A minor (op. 182); be- 
sides, for a novelty, a Quintet movement from an 
original sketch of Mozart's in the library of the Moz- 
artenm at Salzburg. Mr. Rtaw will play a clarinet 
solo by Baermann ; Mr. IIamm, a Cavatlna for vio- 
lin by Raff, and an AlhumhUUi by Wagner, adapted 
by Wilhelmi; and the concert will end with a 
Quintet, op. 29, by Veit. 



Harvard Stmfhont Coiycbrts. The programmes 
for the first two concerts are as follows : 

iVb». 6. Overture to "Freyschiitz," Wfher\ Aria 
(probably from MomtI) by Mi-is Clara Doria; 
fourth Piano Concerto, in F minor (first lime in 

Boston), Stemdale BenneH,hy¥^, Pkrabo. Songs, 

with' piano. Miss Doria ; Second Symphony, in D, 
Beethaven. 

Noti. 20. Overture ; Concerto ("Sinfonie Concer- 
Uote") ia E flat, for Violin and Viola, with Orches- 
tra (first time). Mozart, the solos by Messrs. C. N. 
Allkn and H. Hkindl ; Aria to be suns; by Nelson 
Varlrt. — Nocturne from ifend^Mohn^s "Midsummer 
Night's Dream** music ; Songs ; Symphony, No. 1, 
in B flat, Srhumann, 

In the third concert, Mr. Gro. L. Osgood will be 
the singer, and the Symphony will be by Haydn. 
Other Symphonies appointed for the season are the 
C-minor and the Pastoral of Beethoven,the "Jupiter** 
by Mozart, the "Cologne" (E flat), by Schumann, 
the "Itaiian" by Mendelssohn ; others, by Haydn, 
Ac, not yet determined. There will be a consider- 
able variety of Overtures and smaller orchestral 
pieces, both well-known and new. As to further 
Piano Concertos, Ac, it may be stated that Mme. 
Madblrime Schiller Bennett will make her appear- 
ance in one of concerts; that Mr.. Leonhard will 
play probably the C-minor Concerto of Mozart, and 
a brilliant Fantaisie on Polish Airs, with orchestra, 
by Chopin, (both for the first time here) ; Mr. Par- 
ker, also, a Mozart Concerto (first time) ; besides 
other works of this class by Mr. Lano and others. 

The Orchestra, after all, now promises to be quite 
AS full, and better even, than in any previous sea- 
son. Mr. August Fries will be at the head of the 
violins. 

The sale of season tickets opens at the Music Hall 
on Monday morning, when the first comer will have 
all the seats in the hall to choose from, the mem- 
bers of the Association having renounced all right 
of priority. 



rinb from its oriarin. will be warmly greeted by the 
older jr<*neration of our muMc-lovers. To show in 
what estimation he has been held in the Norwe2:ian 
city of Bersren. where he has meanwhile been con- 
duetor of the Philharmonic concerts, we gfive the 
following from a local paper. 

"The concert given by the Harmonia Society 
complimentary to Mr. August Frirs, was patronized 
by an elegant and crowded auditory. The differ- 
ent numbers of the programme were Jfoudly ap- 
plauded, and especially those executed by Mr. 
Fries, viz : the Andante of Svendsen's violin Ton- 
certo, and de Beriot's 7th Concerto ; after which 
number, Mr. Fries wns recalled and presented with 
bouquets. The prewdent, Mr. Alexander Greig. 
then aroffe and cnlled for a cheer for the able and 
lonsr serving leader, and the audience vociferously 
responded. 

"On this occas'on Mr. Fries took a public fare- 
well of B<»rgen. where he has labored now for many 
years. His principal occupation has been that of 
instructor in the Society, having besides been much 
enG^aged as teacher of the violin and piano. He has 
taken an active and prominent part in all important 
musical matters, pnblic and private. 

"His loss will be deeply felt, and we heartily 
wish that, in the new sphere he seeks, he soon will 
gain a position corresponding to his artistic value." 
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August Frtrs. The reappearance in our classical 
orchestral and chamber concerts, after 16 years ab- 
sence, of ona who was so long at the head of all our 
orchestras, as well as of the Mendelssohn Quintette 



London is richer than ever in its opportunities of 
hearing good music. Witness the following para- 
grnphs, which we cull from the Masical Timet of 
Oct. 1. 

The prospectus of the eighteenth series of Satur- 
day concerts at the Crystal ' alace announces that 
there will hf twenty-five concerts, eleven before and 
fourteen afler Christmas, the first being fixed for the 
4th inst.. The band and chorus will be of the same 
streneth as heretofore, and the conductorship will 
remain in the able hands of Mr. Manns. Among 
the works intended to be performed are the follow- 
ing, many of them produced at the Crystal Palace 
for the first time : — Handel: the Oratorio of *Theo- 
dora," wHh additional accompaniments by Dr. Fer- 
dinand Hiller ; Bach : Pianoforte Concerto in F 
minor : Haydn : two Symphonies not yet performed, 
and Selection from the "Seven Last Words ;" Mo- 
zart : Symphonies in C major (No. 6) and G minor. 
Pianoforte Concerto, in E flat (1785); Beethoven: 
Symphonies* Nos. 8, 6, 7. and 9, the Septet, the 
"Praise of Music" — a Cantata for Solos, Chorus, and 
Orchestra — Chorus for female voices from "King 
Stephen." the Egmont Music ; Schubert: Sympho- 
ny in C (No. 9). the Octet (for Strings and Wind> ; 
Mendelssohn : Symphonies in C minor and Scotch, 
the 9Ath Psalm for Solos, Chorus, and Orchestra, 
Hynm for Contralto solo. Chorus, and Orchestra 
(op. 96), the Midsummer Night's Dream Music, and 
the ''Lobgesang ;" Schumann : Symphony in E flat. 
Selection from the Music to "Faust;" Berlioz: the 
(«arden Scene and the Queen Mab Scherzo, from 
"Romeo and Juliet;" Felicien David : "Le Desert," 
Ode-Symphonie fr>r Orchestra and Chorus ; Macfar- 
ren : Overture (MS.) to "St. John the Baptist ;" Sir 
W. S. Bennett : "The Maid of Orleans"— Sonata for 
Pianoforte Solo ; Sir Julius Benedict : Symphony 
in G minor f MS.); Brahms: "Schicksslslied" for 
Chorus and Orchestra; Gounod: "Meditation" for 
Violin Solo and Orchestra; E. Prout: Symphony 
(MS.) in C ma)or ; J. F. Bamett : OveHure(MS.) to 
"A Winter's tale ;" Arthur S. Sullivan : some Vocal 
pieces, with Orchestra, specially composed fur these 
Concerts. Engagements have already been made 
with Mme. Leromens, Mme. Alvsleben, Mme. Pa- 
tey, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Si«:nor Foli; Mme. 
Schnmann, Herr Joachim, Mr. Charles Hall6, Mr. 
Pauer, Herr von Billow, and Signor Piatti. 

The f<»llowing is a complete list of the works 
which have been performed at the series of Daily 
Exhibition Concerts given by Messrs. Novello, 
Ewer and Co., in connection with her Msjestv's 
Commissioners, under the conductorship of Mr. 
Barnby, in the Royal Albert Hall :— 

Bach, J. S. Sinfonia in D major. Overture and 
Suite in B minor, for Flute and Strings, and Con- 
certo in C minor, for two Pianofortos (Messrs. Bird 
and Goodban).— Beechoven. Overtures: Egmont, 
Pie Weihe des Hauses. Fidelio (No. 4), Leonora 
(No. 8), King Stephen, Prometheus and Coriolanus. 
Symphonies Nos. 1 to 8, and the Pianoforte Concer- 
to in C minor (Mine E. Bushy). — Mozart. Overtures: 
Die Zauberflote, La Clemenza di Tito, Figaro, Cosi 
fsn tutte and Idomeneo. Symphonies: in D, G 
minor and Jupiter. Concerto in C maior (Mr. W. 
H. Thomas). — Haydn. Symphonies: No. 8, in B 



flat ("^alnmon's SetV and Surprise. — Handel. Orsran 
Concerto No 1 (Mr. W. T. Best).— Mendelssohn. 
Overtures : Ruy Bias. Midsummer Nisjht's Dream, 
Hebrides, Calm sea and prosperous vovasre. Melu- 
sine. St. Paul and Trumpet in C. Symphonies: 
Scotch. Reformation and Italian. Concertos: G 
minor (Miss E. Barnctt. Mr. E. H. Thome), D minor 
(Mme. N. Voarino). Cornelius March, and March 
in Athalie. — Spohr. Overtures: Jessonda and 
Faust, and Historical Symphony. — Schnmann, 
Overture: Manfred. Symphonies: No. 1, in B flat, 
and No. 8. in E flst (Rhenish^: and Concerto in A 
minor (Mr. F. Rnmmel). — Schubert. Overture: 
Rommnnde. Unfinished Symphony in B minor. 
Ballet Air in G. Rosamunde : Fantasia in C maior, 
arranged for Pianoforte and Orchestra by Liszt 
(Mme. E. Oswald), and March. E flat, arraitged for 
Orchestra hy E Hecht. — Weber. Overtures : Obcr- 
on. Der Freischatz, Jubilee, Euryanthe, Tnrandot, 
Peter Schmoll: and Concertstack for pianoforte 
(Chev. de Kontski, Miss M. Rock).— Auber. Over- 
tures: Exhibition, E maior; Les Diamans de K 
Conronne. Fra Diavolo, Masaniello, Le Chevnl de 
Bron»5e. Zanetta.— Ros««ini. Overtures: William 
Tell. Siege of Corin*h, Semiramide, Tancredi. Cen- 
erentola.— Gonnod. Overture: Le Medecin mfllgr^. 
lui ; March, Reine de Saba, and Saltarello — Wag- 
ner. Overture: Flying Dutchman and Selection 
from Lf»hengrin (arranged by Si«rnor Arditi). — ^Hil- 
ler. Symphony : E min'^r (Op. 67). and Concerto in 
F sharp minor (Mr. A. J. BsrthV — Rietz. Overture : 
Lust«piel' in B flat).— Chenibini. Overtures: Les 
deux Joum<%efl. I/hotellerie Portusrais?, snd Ana- 
creon. — Harold. Overtures : Le pr6 aux Clercs and 
Zampa. — Bennett, Sir W. S. Overtnre : Les Naiades: 
Concerts, No. 4, in F minor (Mr. W. Carter). —Flo- 
tow. Overtnre: Stradella. — Mererbeer. March, 
Proph^te. — Gade. Symphony in B flat. — ^Berlior, 
Overture : Waverl*»y. — Tliomas, A. Overtii»*e : 
Miemon. — Cusins, W. G. Concerto in A minor (Miss 
Jessie Morison). — Bnrnett. J. F. Symphony in A 
minor — Li^olff. Concerto No. 8, National Hollan- 
dais (Mr. W. Coenen). — Benedict, Sir. J. Overture : 
Macbeth. — ^Boieldieu. Overture: La Dame Blsnche, 
Macfarren. G. A. Overtures ; She Stoops to Con- 
quer. Robin Kood and Chevy Chase — Sullivan, A. 
S. Tempest Mn««ic.— Elvev, Sir G. J Festal March. 
— IMtt. Fe^t Marsch. — M^hnl. Overture : Le Jeune 
Henri — Duvivier. Concert Overture, in A maior. — 
Nicolai. Overtnre: Merry W»ves of Windsor. — 
Oberthur, C. Overtnre : Fnbezshl. — Cowen, F H. 
Symphony in fl minor. — Brion, R. Forsey. Conceit 
Overture, in C minor. — Barry. C. A. Birthday 
March. — Gadsby, Henry. Overtnre: Andromede, 
and Symphony in C minor. — Thouless, A. H. Con- 
certo in E flat (Mr. A. H. Thon'essX — Rnmmers. J. 
L. — ^Concert Overture in F. — Clarke, J. Hamilton. 
Symphony in F. 
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Mu io in Philalelphia. 

Carl Wolpsohn. — ^The Philadelphia Inguinr 
(Oct. 6) has the following: 

After an active musical career of nineteen years 
in Philadelphia, Mr. Carl Wolfsohn is about remov- 
ing to Chicago. He goes at the invitation of a new 
vocal society formed in that city expressly for him. 
It wilt be named the "Beethoven," in recognition 
of his having founded the society of the same name 
in this city. . Numerous cultivated amateurs, as well 
as the most prominent musicians of Chicago, have 
joined their invitations to that of the new society. 

In taking leave of so prominent a musician, it is | 
with regret we turn back to such distinguished ser- 
vices so poorly rewarded. It is the common fate of 
earnest workers to be much better appreciated after 
they have retired from their labor tnsn while they 
were engaged in it. This will be the case now. 
And thst our readers may see what they have re- 
ceived at Mr. Wolfsohn's hands, and what they are 
about to lose, we will briefly recall some of his ser- 
vices to their memory. 

Mr. Wolfsohn's first important undertaking here 
was the series of classical soirees given with Carl 
Hohnstock in 18ft9-60, at the foyer of the Academy 
of Music. He had for several previous seasons per- 
formed in occasional concerts of high-class music, 
b it not until the valuable co-operation of Mr. Hohn- 
stock was secured did he feel willing to prepare such 
P'^ble programmes as have ever since distinguished 
all his public entertainments. 

Our space is totally inadequate to give any ac- 
count of the great works he has performed then and 
since. In frequent cases he first introduced to a 
hearing, before this public, compositions whi<'h it 
se ms absur'lly ignorant now rot to be %l1y ac- 
quainted with and fully enjoy. Yet it should be re- 
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membered that atthU early poriod cha ober iiiih c, 
since destined to so proud a pliice in Piiiladelphia, 
was almost unknown. Miss Anna Jackson*s qoar- 
tette club and the Gross & Jar via soirees were vet 
unborn. The chief opportunity to hear the higher 
compositions had been afforded bv the Gerraania 
Aasociation Orchestra. This had been nearly ten 
years earlier than the Wolfsohn and Hohnstock 
winter, and. as we are far more prone to fon^etthan 
remember, ihe influence of these opportunities had 
almost disappeared. 

Mr. Hohnstock's departure for Europe was a blow 
to Mr. Wolfsohn, but in the following year he ob- 
tained the assistance of Theodore Thomas, t*ien, as 
now, a masterly* violin soloist With Mr. Thomas 
and that king of 'celloists, the late Theodore Ahrend, 
as well as other prominent musicians, Mr. Wolfsohn 
gave continued series of soirees for several years up 
to the sprini^ of IMi, How many of our readers 
will recall those Saturday nights when it always 
wouid rain, or snow, or hail, or the three together 1 
What a struggle to brave the opposing elements, 
and what a reward followed in the choiou pro- 
grammes at the foyer I We shall never forget the 
night of April 6, 1864, when the Kreutzer sonata 
and the Schumann piano quintet were both given 
to an audience of about fifty persons, who had strug- 
gled through a bliiidin ; rain storm to get there. 
Neither before nor since have these wonderful 
works come ever more closely home to us than they 
did then from the masterly hands of Mr. Wolfsohn 
and his choice group of assistants. 

In 1866 Mr. Wolfeohn introduced the celebrated 
Ued singer, August Kreissmann, to his audiences. 
About this time also, he lost the services of Mr. 
Theodore Thomas, who was just then projecting 
that orchestra which has since obtained such aston- 
ishing success. 

In the winter of 1865-6, Mr. Wolfsohn's eflforts in 
the education of musical taste in this community 
reached their true level, and took their most appro- 
priate direction. The ten Beethoven matin^s giv- 
en by him in that winter did more for household 
music than any or all single efftirts up to that time 
had accomplished. The series gave us all the thirty 
sonatas — most of them for the first time here in 
public. For this great undertaking, Mr. Wolfsohn's 
character and previous studies had entirely fitted 
him. He had metaphorically sat at the feet of the 
sublime composer, and loved him with an affection 
most unbounded. That this series was succeasfut 
we need not add, since the fact is still prominent in 
the reader's memory, Not one of the higher cUun 
of music teachers, who has not found nis work 
easier since than before, for among such teac ^ers it 
is always a pleasanter task to teach good music than 
bad, and Mr. Wolfsohn created, in these concerts, a 
taste for the good that was not only immediate, but 
has been in many cases, abiding. The entire series 
was given in New York the following year, and a 
portion of it in Baltimore. Two years later, by 

general desire, the ten concerts were repeat^ here, 
ince then Mr. Wolfsohn's labors have been on a 
large scale, and are too recent to need detailed 
comment. In 1869 he founded th^ Beethoven Soci- 
ety, and in 1871 organized the large and efficient 
orchestra which has ever since borne his name, and 
gave with it a list of concerts quite unequalled for 
the extent and value of their musical interpreta- 
tions. 

One other favor we owe to Mr. Wolfsohn which 
must not be forgotten. He was the first in Phila- 
delphia to bring out the great compositions of Ru- 
binstein, and that now famous name was introduced 
to us in his matinees of 1867-8. By personal effort 
he almost forced these splendid and romantic works 
on unwilling ears, fust as the modern school is now 
forcing itself M^mtTCe one-sTded pretbdices of the 
"Boston public* The result here we all know. The 
wonderiul career of Rubinstein and its unparalleled 
success are not a little due to the skill and zeal of 
Carl Wolfsohn. 

We have said more than our space warranty but 
£ar less than we would like to say. And now one 
word to the intelligent, art-loving reader. We had, 
three years ago, the finest and most numerous cham- 
ber music organizations in America. To-day we 
have not one. The able and enthusiastic artists 
who have striven to entertain us with the high 
forms of musical thought have been, one by one, 
driven or enticed from the skirts of our city. Hohn- 
stock left us long ago ; Theodore Ahrend, after a 
long absence, only came back to die. His ^rst able 
successor, Mr. C. Schmitz, left reluctantly a profes- 
sion which did not prove self-supporting. Rudolph 
Hennig was bought up by the Sostonians, ' as have 
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been a lavre number of our best VJioal an I instru- 
ment I artists. Last year went Wenzel Kop'a: 
now it is Carl Wolfsohn. Whose tnrn comes next? 
Will we appreciate our few remainin!? treasures or 
cast them all awav ? As for Mr. Wolfsohn, he goes 
to a new and enthusiastic community. It will af 
f<ird a fine field for the exe* cise of talents which 
have long adorned the profession he has chosrn and 
the loss of which we deeply regret. 

Apropos of the above, the BhIUHh informs ns : 

Mr. Carl Wolfsohn's removal from the city has 
made the election of a new director of the Beethoven 
Society necessary, and the members have ciUed 
Mr. Michael H. Cross to the position. The choice 
is a singularly happy one. ana we do not doubt that 
the Society, under the direction of Mr. Cross, will 
accomplish results of the best character. It is en- 
tering now upon its fifth seas ^n, which will be in- 
augurated by a rehearsal on the 14th instant. 

Miss KxLLooo's English Opvba Teoufv gave the 
first specimen of its quality on Monday evening, 
Oct. 6, at the Philadelphia Academy of Music, in a 
successful presentation of Gounod's Fauti, Miss Kel- 
logg herself, of course, appearing in her admired 
r6le of Marguerite. Mr. Habelmann was disabled by 
hoarseness, and the part of Faust was taken by Mr. 
Joseph Maas (his first appearance in Ameica), who 
has won good reputation as a tenor singer in Eng- 
land. The charming Mrs. Seg^in was the Siebel ; 
Mr. Henry Peakes, Mephisto; and Mr. William 
Carlton (first time), Valentine. Conductor, Mr. 
Edward Reyloff. 

Second NiilU, OeL 8. In Wallace's melodious 
opera of Maritana Mme. Van Zandt sustained the 
character of the gypsy singer, and she not only 
played the part gracefully and well, but she gave 
the music, particularly t^e prominent and familiar 
airs wl^h are allotted to her in a manner that was 
eminently satisfactory. 

Mr. Wilford Morgan, a new tenor, played Don 
CsBRar admirably, and he achieved a very consider- 
able amount of success in his treatment of the music 
of the part. He has a pure, sweet voice, well-train- 
ed and capable of accomplishing even better results 
than are permitted in the particular chaj^acter. Mr. 
Carlton appeared as Don Jose, and was recognised 
by every one who is competent fo form an opinion 
as a thorousrh artist. His voice Is not especially 
heavy, but it is a barytone of good quality, and he 
maniifices in a way which shows plainly that he has 
learned the art of singing in the best school. Mrs. 
Seguin's personation of the page and her vocal per- 
formances were wholly good. — BnUeiin. 

Third Nighi. The opera was Martha. Miss Kel- 
logg, singing the leading part for the first time in 
English, renewed the triumphs that she has won in 
it in Italian. Mrs. Sei^uin was as charming as ever 
as "Nancy." Mr. Hall made an excellent "Plun- 
kett." and Mr. Seguin a good ''Lord TrisUn." while 
Mr. Maas, the new tenor, surprised and delighted 
all by his admirable singing and acting as 
"Lionel." His voice has most excellent quality, and 
its full power was revealed last evening, %hich was 
not the case on his first appearance. He san? the 
popular romance in the third act, "How so Fair," 
so well that he was heartily encored, and through- 
out the opera he sustuned himself admirably. It 
is long rince we have had s-> good an English tenor 
in opera, and as Mr. Maas is young, painstaking and 
ambitious, he Is sure to rise in ability as well as in 
public favor. 

The success of the new English <|JP«ra troupe may 
now be considered fnlly assured. 'They will repeat 
FaHtl this evening, Mr. Habellmaon having recov- 
ered so as to be able to take the title r6le. This 
second performance will be sure to be far finer than 
the first one, when all the artists were more or less 
nervous. ITo-morrow evening tra Diavolo will be 
produced. 
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A BURLKSQUX 0!f "Ta!vnhabvsxb" at the Carl thea- 
tre, Vienna, appears to be an oUapodrida of operat- 
ic fragments. In one scene, Venus. Queen Eliza- 
beth, Desdemona, Othello, Selika, Norma, Masan- 
iello. Henry VIII., William Tell,. and the Flying 
l>utchmaii meet togfrther and sing Wagner's music. 
The effect, however melancholy it may seem to us, 
is received by the Austrian intelligence as a most 
subtle joke. 



Sptciiil Botices. 

DKUCBIPnVB IJ8T OP TBS 
lP«MiiA«k« bj Oliver mtmmm * Cm. 



Yoeal, with Plane AeooBpaaiasBt 

She must be mine. 8. O to f. Rithanb. 80 

** It she were mine and loved ms well.'* 
One of SanUey'ssuccesiiful songs. 

In the Grove. (SchUflied.) 4. A6 to f. 

*'f f ers In the shadow love.** 
Beautlfo* gem from the German. 

Flowers of J nne. 4. F to j^. On^i. 40 

Key chanKes to Dfr and to E. Effective. Varied 
aeoompanimeBt. 

Under the Lamp. 8. Ah to f. yi$h. 86 

Melodloos song with a '*moraI." 

Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep. 8. G to d. 

Kn«twn the world over, bat here printed In the 
key of G Instead of the k -y of F;— one step high- 
er. 

L' Ombre. (The Shadow). Ffol&w. 

No. 2. Romansa. No weary hours. (Pas 

de chagrin. For Tenor. 4. F to a. 40 
No. 4. Romanza. Oh ! be kin 1. (Par 

pitiA.) For Soprano. 8. G t^ e. 80 
Mr. T. T. Birker translates the words of the^e 
ttnntfn frrrni the new opera, which •oner* hsvelKith 
Prench and Bne*l«h text. As to the mnsV*, It Is 
that same kfaid of nrett^-, pleasing mosic In which 
the «H>mposer of Martha, (and every one else) 
delights. 

Ah I could I e*er deceive thee T Duet. 8. Ah 

to^. Dantcb. 60 

** TmtJi made me fl<^ beTlere thee, 
And ah ! can true lore dief* 
A fine duet for two •opranos. 

Blue-eyed Lassie Je^n. 8. A to e. Pircy. 30 

** On 8eoUsnd*«i fair '*nis 
Over raanntnlnii and rills.*' 
TTnn«n^1y p-etty bultiid a* ont a Scotch lassie. 
The song, however Is not 8oo;ch. 

Spring, gentle Spring. Song and Cho. 8. BA 
tof. JUviert. 86 

" With thy dslikTdlsdem. 
And thy mittt of brightest g^een.*' 
As musical a* It can be. 
Nothing. 8 O to a. fffnriHte. 86 

"Does looVf nic vi> with «ndden sef : snrprlse, 
Me «n Mothitifr ?'• 
ThI* sonir me^n* it rreat de*l, and la full of 
eharacter, and should be very effective. 

lastronntal. 

Pri«re des Pelerins. Tableau Musicale. 6. Ah. 

ff, fimUk. 76 
Many ntavenieotnnienre Sydney Smf^h'* pieeei 
with some trrmbllnff . Althonprb very tak Inr snd 
brilliant, one*« flngeni In ♦heni nre very spt to en- 
ctmnter new, orlir n*\ and d*flc«iU arrangementa 
of chordfi and «irpecr«lo« whl*»li tike one by »ur- 
prlM. Mr 8 of bt#», how^rer, hns ppod'ced a 
nnmbpr of nom|)oslt*on* wh'ch lit es«"lv to the 
h'«nd, ani th<N I* a very leood spe Imen of ihem. 
Rich In good music 

Bright Gleam. Schottische. 8. C. Turner. 80 

Guttering SUr Walts. 8. E*. " 80 

Rince It Is hy IMmer 
It Is jn«t th ' thfUK for a learner. 
Is a venr (pood couplet as anpre^l to J. W. Ts 
plee«e. They iire perfect in their way, and whUa 
simple are very pretty. 

Danbury Walta. With portrait. 2. F. 

THmamnr^. 40 
Mr. Biilev's good natarei. qnislflal face ap- 
pears (in the title. Good walta. 

La Sylphides. Polka Mazurka. 4. Bh. 

jHwtmrtn. 40 

The dance form canMs sa unwonted **moTe- 
ment" to pervade the music. Jnnirman's worlcs 
u«nal1v ans^iolste In one*s Idea wfth *Hitll1 I'f^." 
Bat thfo reUlns hi* usual grace with nnnaoaUy 
marked rhythm. 

Hunyadi Lascio March. 8. C. PratL 86 

** As plMyed with Immense success** hy Thomas' 
Orchestra. A quick and very spirited march, 
that "carries you right away with It." 



Bocks. 

Cboicb Teios. For High Schools, Ac. 

Bv W. S. TOdm. f 1.00 
By 1 hs author of "H^mr. of .Singing.** An adm'- 
rabfe collection of naefoi musle of the best chtf- 
acter. 

Abbbxviattoxs.— Degrees of dlfllcnlty are marked 
1 to 7. The Jyy '* marlc«>d with a capital letter: t>s C, B 
flat, AC. A small Roman letter mtirics the hifcfaest note, 
if on the staff, an Ualic letter the highest note, if above 
the staff. 
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J. & Baoh't Paadon of St Katthew. 

BT O. A. MACFARllBK. 

The music set by Bach to St. Matthew's his- 
tory of the Pfusion is esscutially an unveiling 
of the pcrsoniit feelings of the composer, his 
vivid sense of the truth of the incidents it de- 
picts, and his loving devotion to the divine 
sufferer, whose relation to liimself is shown to 
be regarded as of the closest intimacy. It dis- 
plays the facts with tlie vivacity of an eye-wit- 
ness, or one, at least, who witnesses them by 
the second sight of firm belief ; and it com- 
ments upon them with the affection of a par- 
ticipator in the benefits which have resulted 
from them, and who feels that his special wel- 
fare is due to their enactment. 

From primitive times it was the custom of 
the Church to keep green the memory of the 
sacred history by a public recitation, on Palm 
Sund.iy and Good Friday, of those chapters in 
one or the other of the Gospels which relate 
the circumstances of the Pcusion. To g^ve dra- 
matic force to the narration, the several per- 
sonages who speak in the course of it were rep- 
resented by different individuals, whereas, he 
who recites the story was, throughout, the 
same. 

It was the special design of Luther to retain, 
in the Reformed Church, this primitive usage 
of the periodical recitation of the Passion. Ac- 
cording to his desire, the simple manner of its 
intonation, by two priests only in his own time, 
was early amplified ; and a German version of 
the text was printed in 1573, with music for 
the recitation, and introductory and final cho- 
ruses. As music advanced, its utmost resources 
were always appropriated to the illustration, 
for Church use, of the sacred story. 

The German opera was especially flourishing 
in Hamburg at the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury, and Eeisei, Handel, and other successful 
writers for the theatre, applied its style to ec- 
clesiastical use, in setting, not the Gospel text, 
but original poems to the same purport, for 
Church performances. 

When, in 1723, Bach went to Leipzig, as 
cantor of St. Thomas's School, and musical di- 
rector of the churches of 8t. Thomas and St. 
Nicholas, he found the learned and zealous 
Solomon Deyling filling an important church 
ofice in that city. This eminent divine per- 
ceived the extraordinary powers of the musi- 
cian, and had the happy thought of turning 
them to the best account in the Church ser- 
vice. The above named works excited wide 
interest in the Hamburg celebrations of Easter. 
Still more was public attention drawn to the 
Dresden performances of the Roman Service, in 
which the singers of the renowned Italian op- 
era, under the direction of Hasse, took part. 
Deyling deemed that it would be for the wel- 
fare of the Reformed Church to present in its 
Service some counter attraction to these popu- 
lar celebrations of the Mass, and he deemed 
our Lord's Passion a worthy subject, and the 
season of its commemoration a fitting period 
for the fulfilment of his design. He proposed 
to Bach, therefore, the composition of a Pas- 
sum in which the texts of scripture should be 
rigidly preserved, but interspersed with reflec- 
tive passages, and further interpolated with 
pertinent Chorals, of which the words with the 
tunes formed, as they do now, the first step in 
North German schooling, and of which, there- 
fore, the congregation at large could partici- 
pate in the performance. Here were to be com- 
bined the ecclesiastical, the artistic, and the 
pK)pular elements ; and their concentration in a 
single work was to be confided to the man of 



all others, in all times, best quali&ed for the 
task, whose competency was proved by the de- 
vout habit which fitted him to penetrate and 
expound the purport of the Gospel text, by the 
consummate musicianship which enabled him 
to bring all the appliances of art to bear upon 
the subject, and by the vast experience in 
teaching, accompanying, and elaborating the 
popular hymns, which familiarized him with 
the sympathies of the people and the capabili- 
ties of the tunes. 

The present work was performed for the first 
time at St. Thomas's Church, in Leipzig, attlie 
Evening Service on Good Friday, 1729. After 
this the Matthew Passion lay in forsetfulness 
for a hundred years, and seems not to nave been 
performed again until its revival in Berlin, 
under the youthful Mendelssohn's direction, on 
the 12th of March, 1829. The success of the 
Pfission^ when it was awakened from its hun- 
r ed years' sleep, led to its frequent repetition 
in different German towns, where it is said to 
hold the same popular esteem that Handel's 
Messiah does in this country. 

The Matthew Passion comprises the 26th and 
27th chapters of that Evangelist's Gospel. The 
first part proceeds to the 56th verse of the 26th 
chapter, and the second part includes from the 
75th verse of this to the last verse of the fol- 
lowing chapter. The two parts were original- 
ly separated by the preachmg of a sermon — a 
point for particular notice, since proving how 
especially the work was integrated m the 
Church Service, and showing how strongly the 
Lutheran divine felt upon a subject upon which 
there is an unfortunate difference of opinion 
among English authorities of the present day, 
namely, the superior fitness of the church to 
any other edifice for the performance of orato- 
rios. The reflective pieces with which the Gos- 
pel text is interspersed were written, under 
the pseudonym of Picander, by Christian Fried- 
rich Henrici. The Chorals with which the 
Gospel text is further interpolated are selected 
from those in ordinary use in the Lutheran 
Church, and consist of such as specially illus- 
trate the several points of the story at which 
they are introduced. These hymns — the verses 
nor the tunes— can, unfortunntely, never pro- 
duce elsewhere the same effect which they must 
always have in Germany, where they are inter- 
twined with the fondest and most intimate af- 
fections of singers and hearers from childhood. 
In England, for instance, we can but admire them 
as we do those in St. Paul^ for their abstract 
musical beauty, since they are to us divested of 
all those strong and endearing associations 
which spring from life-long familiarity, and of 
that inseparability of words from notes which 
connects every hymn with its peculiar occa- 
sion, and thus makes each awaken the house- 
hold sympathy of a Teuton with the incident 
to whose enforcement it is thus applied. 

The work is written for two complete choirs, 
each consisting of solo voices, chorus, full or- 
chestra, and organ. The Chorals were origi- 
nally sung by the congregation, that is, the 
tunes, of course, while the harmony was sus- 
tained by the two choruses, accompanied by 
the two organs, and sometimes other instru- 
ments of both orchestras. 

In England, Bach is chiefly accredited for his 
fugues. Who looks for any of these in the 
Passion will look vainly ; and if he be not dis- 
appointed at the absence of fugal element 
throughout the work, he will be surprised at 
the poetical beauty of its declamation, the con- 
tinuity of its melodies, and their truthfulness 
to the subject they aim to express, at the cho- 
ral effects as fine as they are unfamiliar, and at 



the loving tenderness and intense religious 
feeling that infuse the whole. 

The general character and prevalent expres- 
sion of this oratorio are indicated by its title 
of the P ssion. **He suffered and was buried'* 
is the entire subject of the work, in the em- 
bodiment of which no tones but of sadness 
could appropriately be employed, since no feel- 
ing but of grief was to be illustrated. Despair, 
however, is as remote as jubilation from the 
purport and the rendering of the text ; and 
thus all powerful means of contrast were 
beyond the use of the artist, whose sole 
resource, therefore, in this respect was to vary 
the accents of one penitential outpouring. 
Here, then, are no Hallelujahs, no shouts of 
glory, no ejaculations of great rejoicing, duch 
as diversify the great sacred oratorio of Han- 
del ; sorrow is the ceaseless theme, and meek- 
ness is the steadfast spirit in which this is ut- 
tered. 

The number and variety of instruments em- 
ployed in the course of the Passion arc remark- 
able. Sweetness and roundness of tone appear 
to have been the composer's object rather than 
loudness ; for in no instance are brass instru- 
ments employed, though Bach's frequent use 
of drums, and trombones in other of his or- 
chestral works, proves that these were all at his 
command. 

The consideration of this wonderful work 
naturally assumes a threefold division. Thus 
it will be, to speak separately, (I.) of the nar- 
rative portions set to Scripture text ; (II.) of 
the choral tunes employed to connect tlicse 
most intimately with the people's sympathy ; 
and (HI.) of the reflective passages, which may 
be accepted as the composer's comment on the 
sacred storv. 

1. The Gospel text is set throughout as reci- 
tative, wherein the part of the Evangelist or 
Narrator is assigned to a tenor, and those of 
the persons incidentally introduced are respec- 
tively allotted to different singers — these never 
having to repeat a single woni, and scarcely 
ever having to sing a rhythmical phr^ise, far 
less a distinct movement. The incidental cho- 
ruses are indeed somewhat more extended, but 
the length of these is limited by dramatic pro- 
priety, and never exceeds what may well be 
supposed to be the duration of the embodied 
action; and where the words are reiterated in 
such extension, it is for the sake of increasing 
the vitality of the scene rather than for that of 
completing the musical idea. A happy instance 
of this is where, at the Last Supper, when Je- 
sus has declared tha^ one of the twelve will 
betray him, they every one say, **Lord, is it I ?" 
The astonishment of all at what they regard 
less as a suspicion than a prophecy, the anx- 
ious distrusi of some in their own weakness, 
the steadfast confidence of others in the devo- 
tion they feel for their divine Master, the lov- 
ing eagerness of each to avert from himself the 
imputation and the possibility of fulfilling it 
— such is the various expression given to the 
heartfelt question as it passes from lip to lip, 
but is not more often uttered than it may have 
been on the actual occasion. 

There needs some amount of reverence, on 
the part of the auditor, for the work, and still 
more for the subject, to secure him against 
any feeling of strangeness in the singer's rising 
to utter a single ejaculation perhaps, or a com- 
plete sentence at most, which if uprightly re- 
garded may be supposed to interrupt rather 
than to continue and vivify the narrative. An 
auditor of the present day, hearing the orato- 
rio, not in a church but in a concert-room, and 
habituated to the forms as much as the free- 
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doms of such a locality, may be liable to so 
misconceive the author's purpose and its ful- 
filment; but in this case the custom of the 
whole Christian era would testify against him*, 
for it has been the Church's wont from primi- 
tive times to set forth the relation after this 
particular manner, and Bach's treatment of the 
text differs only from long-established prece- 
dent in the admirable truthfulness and the 
heart-searching expression with which it de- 
claims the whole, as distinguished from the 
bald chanting of Roman use and the scarcely 
more impressive recitative of earlier Lutheran 
musicians. 

The single bass line with figures indicates 
the silence of the orchestra throughout this 
portion of the work, a device for giving full 
freedom to the singer's re'citation and the ut- 
most clearness to his enunciation. Be it not 
supposed, however, that the composer's' pur- 
poBj or the effect of the original performance 
would be in any way represented by the Eng- 
lish practice of accompanying recitative on a 
violoncello and a double bass, and assigning 
the articulation of the harmony more particu- 
larly to the former. It must have been Bach's 
habit, as it certainly was Handel's, to accom- 
pany recitative upon the harpsichord — or, per- 
haps, occasionally upon a very soft stop of the 
organ — and to allow the bowed instruments to 
support the bass notes only. The words spo- 
ken by, Jesus throughout the narrative, and 
these words only, are accompanied by all the 
stringed instruments, and mostly in long-sus- 
tained widely dispersed chords. 

II. It is to speak now of the Choral tunes in- 
tended to be sung by the congregation. The 
character of hannony applied is not that, we 
may presume, which the author would gener- 
ally have employed in writing for ]>opular use, 
when the tunes are sung in the ordinary Ser- 
vice. On the contrary, instead of giving the 
broadest expression in the harmonization which 
might be applicable to each entire hymn, the. 
aim here has obviously been to paint the pur- 
port of the particular verse that is selected, and 
to make this, so far as possible, an illustration 
of the point of the narrative at which it is in- 
serted. It must have had a peculiar effect 
upon the singers when they found the charac- 
ter and expression of their well-known tunes 
qualified by the accompanying hannony, and 
found these tunes, with the selected verse of 
the hymns, thus specially appropriated to the 
situations where they are introduced. 

One tune occurs four times in the course of 
the Oratorio. As ^^Acknowledge me, my 
Keeper,^' it follows the promise of Jesus, to go 
before His disciples into Galilee, when He 
shall be risen agam ; and to the words, *^0 
Head all bruised and wounded," it is sequent 
upon the mockery of the soldiers, when they 
strike their Enrobed prisoner. This repeated 
use of the tune may have been because of the 
pertinence of the words associated with it to 
the several situations of its introduction ; may 
have been because of the beauty and the sus- 
ceptibility of various treatment of the tune it- 
self ; and may have been because of the tune's 
remarkable popularity. Bach has wonderfully 
diversified its character by its different harmon- 
ization, fitting it thus to the various situations. 

Another tune is twice employed. It is as- 
signed to the congregation with the words, 
*'0 blessed Jesus^" when its plaintive strains 
bespeak our sorrow at the Saviour's first an- 
nouncement that his crucifixion will follow the 
Feast of the Passover — our sorrow, because we 
who. sing and We who hear are assumed to la- 
ment his suflerings as much as repent the sin 
for which they were borne. It occurs again, 
but there for the select choir only, interspers- 
ing the infinitely pathetic tenor solo, ^^O 
grief, " which reflects upon the agony in Geth- 
semane. 

HI. It is, lastly, to speak of the reflective 
passages, which constitute, abstractly as music, 
to the general hearer, and for ex-ccclesiastical 
p>erformance, the n^ost attractive, and, per- 
haps, most interesting portions of the work. 



The oratorio opens with a double chorus, in 
which one choir represents Zion exhorting be- 
lievers to weep for the sins of the world, and 
the other choir represents the faithful respond- 
ing to the summons. A singularly effective 
application of the antiphonul form is felici- 
tously appropriated to the distinction of these 
two individualities. The exclamations, **See 
Him, the Son of Man, so like a lamb!" of the 
first choir are broken by the interrogations of 
the second, **Whom, how ?" and these sepa- 
rate syllables stand out with distinct promi- 
nence. An independent melodic figure for the 
instruments is a background to the vocal 
phrases ; and all these very diverse musical 
characters are as the pillars of a mighty build- 
ing, while the dome they support is the choral 
**0 Lamb of God," which constitutes a ninth 
vocal part, and peers above the grand harmon- 
ic structure as its crowning glory. 

The recitative, *'Thou dear Redeemer," and 
aria for contralto, **Grief and pain," follow 
the incident of the woman anointing the feet 
of Jesus. The lasting pain of a bruised heart 
is laid bare in this most pathetic piece — for the 
two movements constitute but one whole — 
which must bring such relief as tears afford, on 
its earnest utterance. 

Far more piercing is the anguish of the aria 
for soprano, **0nly bleed, thou dearest heart," 
which occurs when Judas accepts the bribe for 
his treachery. In the piece last named is 
shown the heaviness of woe, but this pictures 
its acutest pangs. 

Of a completely different character are the 
recitative, ^'Although mine eyes," and aria for 
soprano, **Never will my heart refuse Thee," 
which follow the dispensation of the wine at 
the Last Supper. Sweetness and tenderness 
are here the elements of expression, and loving 
hope the tranquil feeling they reveal. It is 
too often said by those who superficially know 
the author, that Bach's music is deficient in 
melodious interest. Let them hear this song, 
which is perfectly a tune from beginning to 
end, definite in its rhythm and charming in its 
phrases, and their false apprehension will melt 
away. The close of the recitative signally ex- 
emplifies Bach's mastery of expression, and his 
most delicate perception of the full meaning 
of the words he set ; the purport of the Ger- 
man sentence is — for the English* version fol- 
lows it not exactly — ^that the Saviour can never 
mean unkindly to his own, so dearly does he 
love them to the end ; and in the music to this, 
the pertinence of the dissonant harmony on the 
vrord *'bdse". (unkindly), and the heavenly 
sweetness of the change of key for the final 
phrase, attest the subtlest power of the artist. 

* Mr. Macfarren means the veivion Mthcrto ii«6d In 
Bni^land, and from which he makes his citations. We 
have conformed these to the American edition of Meisn. 
O. Ditfion &Oo.— Ed. 

[To be Continued,] 



An American Gonservatoria 

From the Philadelphia Age, June 2. 

VL 

The institutions referred to in onr last article are 
the "Musical Fund Society" and the "Academy of 
Music." Either of these, or both conjointly, might 
be used most advantageously as the basis of a con- 
servatorin, whose beneiits mi^rlit be felt not only in 
this city and State, but even in the States of Dela- 
ware, New Jersey and Maryland, for which Phila^ 
delphia might easily become the distributing centre, 
whether in perfurmapces or publications connected 
with the art of music : this is a large territor3^ ex- 
tending north to Newark, south to Baltimore and 
west to Pittsburgh, and the commercial interests 
are not, by any means, beneath conBideration. 

By reference to the act of incorporation of the 
American Academy of Music, which lies before us, 
we find that the eighth section says : "That it shall 
and may be lawful for the direction of the aaid cor- 
poration, at such time as may be deemed expedient, 
to establish a school or institute of vocal and instru- 
mental music, and to employ suitable professors or 
other instructors for the teaching of such pupils as 
may be received into the same, and shall have pow- 



er to make all needful and necessary refi^nUtiona for 
the s^overnment of such school or institute.'*^ 

Here, at our hand is the neoea««ary authority, and 
nothing is needed but the disposition to put the ma- 
chinery in operation ; and it seems almost an un- 
necessary task to attempt to convince the leariied 
and honorable gentlemen in the board of direction, 
of the expediency of estiblishing a Conservaturio of 
Music immediately, to which, among other monu- 
ments of art and learning, we would be able to point 
with pride as one of the indices of the nation's pro- 
gress from 1776 to 1876. Besides, it would redeem 
the title under which the corporation is known 
from its inconsistency and contradiction ; for neith- 
er in Eatham's, Johnson's, nor in Webster's Diction- 
ary is the word academy defined otherwise than as a 
school, college, institution or university. Nor can 
refuge be found in a practice somewhat in vogue in 
Europe, for it is condemned by the best and most 
learned writers od the subiect of music. Bomadorff, . 
in his Unxvtr$al Lexikon dtr TtrnkunH, under the 
article Akeuiemie, in speaking of the "Academie Im- 
periale de Musiqne" in Paris, says : "In fact, strict- 
ly speaking, the institute can make no pretension 
to the name of an Academy of Music.** Again, in 
referring to various societies, associations, Verein», 
etc., sometimes taking the title of academy, he 
writes: "But when simple musical performances, 
concerts, etc., often of an indiflferent kind^-even if 
one could be perfectly satisfied by true classical 
character of programme and execution— are desig- 
nated with the name of Academy, it is a modem 
abuse, which it would be well to diacontinne." 

Lichtenthal, a learned Hungarian, who spent tlie 
greater part of his life in Italy, and devoted his 
best years to the study of music and its literature, 
in his "Dizionario e Bibliografia della Musica" thus 
defines "Academia di Musica:** "This name is 
borne with more or leee reason, by various aorta of 
institutions relative to music. First. Literary se- 
cieties which occupy themselves specially with this 
art. Second. An anociation of artists and ama- 
teurs having the object to perfect the practical Pf Tt, 
or even sometimes the scientific part of music. Tnird. 
Concerts, properly speaking, which are given in a 
theatre or I) all in the presence of an audience ad- 
mitted by paying a fee. Fourth. Simply thea- 
tres, which take improperly the name of aoMlemy, 
as for instance, the AeademU Royal de Pari*." 

An immediate need Is a library of musical litera- 
ture, and its collection should b!e entered upon at 
once, even in advance of any movement towards 
forming a Ck>nservatorio, for this is a work of time, 
and its necessity is urgent. An examination of the 
printed catalogues of onr two largest public libra- 
ries, the "Philadelphia** and the "Mercantile,** re- 
veals a poverty which is disgraceful to them and 
insulting to the art of music, that art in which, as 
Dr. Labberton said in his eloquent lecture on Dante, 
men think in the nineteenth century. Since the re- 
moval of Mr. Joseph W. DrexeVs fine collection of 
works on muuc, there is believed to be but one in 
Phila4elphia at the present time, and that is the 
property of a professional gentleman. This ia not 
creditable to the wealth and refineroont of a large 
city ranking as the fourth in population of the cities 
under the inAueace of European civilization. With 
the real estate in its possession, and the resources 
at its command, the Academy of Music could readi- 
ly, single-handed, assume the responsibilities of a 
sctiool, which its charter calls for, and thus it would 
be relieved of its misnomer, and become one of the 
most useful institutions of this rapidly advancing 
city. 

Another need is apparent, and this is a sad re- 
proach to the wealth and intelligence of the stock- 
holders of tlie Academy of Music. Not a score, not 
a sheet, probably, of music is owned by this rich 
corporation ; at least we find no mention of such in 
any of their reports, which only give an exhibit of 
receipts, expenses and dividends. Tlie Musical 
Fund Society once kept in view the formation of a 
collection of good and standard orchestral music ; 
but probably at this moment not an overture or 
symphony could be found entire and perfect, so that 
a performance could be had without supplementing 
some parts lost or missing. Philadelphia is with- 
out a sfKnety or institution in the possession of a 
repertoire worth considering. 



The Worcester FestivaL 

[From the Palladium, Oct. 16.] 

The sixteenth annual gathering of the Worcester 
County Musical Association took place at Mechan- 
ics Hall, last week, opening on Monday morning, 
and closing on Friday evening. The aim of the or- 
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ganixation at its start was the improyement of 
church choirs; and con ▼eatlon after con venticn was 
held annnally in this city with the church-tane book 
as the principal stndy, with an occasional sprink- 
ling of opera and oratorio choruses. The first con- 
vention was held by our lamented musical oracle, 
Mr. Edward Hamilton, who, for successive years 
shared the direction of the music, and who8e influ- 
ence has been invaluable. Slowly, but surely has 
the standard risen, assuming year by year more 
the character of a festival, till now it stands forth in 
bold relief, attracting the attention of musical peo- 
ple far and near, and promising to assume still 
fiurer proportions as the years go on. From the 
study of simple psalm tunes have the members risen 
to that of anthems, chorals, <bc. ; from the opera 
chorus, and selected choral numbers of oratorios, to 
the entire works of these great masters ; and with 
their progress, has the musical taste of the com- 
munity improved, till now these master- works, pre- 
sented in the grand style of the past two or three 
years, draw large aucliences, who have learned to 
love these sublime works, which must live forever, 
and which they are rapidly making a part of them- 
selves. 

The festival this year, a^ last, has been under the 
direction of Messrs. Carl Zerrahn and L. O. Emer- 
son; both admirable in their respective spheres. 
The mornings were all given to study, which was 
continaed after the matinie of each day, and on 
Monday and Tuesday evenings. The hrst enter- 
tainment on Monday was opened by Miss Clara Co- 
nant, (a pupil of Mr. B. D. Allen,) with a highly 
creditable performance of Schumann's Fugue on the 
name "Bach f played with decision and in true or- 
gan style; showing thorough instruction, and as 
thorough study. Hers was the honor, we believe, 
of being the first lady performer on our organ in 
public; and she sustained it nobly. Mr. E. O. 
Wood followed with Handers great air 'Total 
Eclipse," which he persevered in bravely to the end, 
bnt which is altogether beyond him ; a selection lor 
which he is as yet by no means fitted. He possess- 
es a good voice, and a fair understanding of oratorio 
music, bnt his teacher is altogether too ambitious 
for him. Mr. J. A. Metcalf showed his splendid 
voice in Sullivan's song, "7/ Doughty Deed;** but he 
does not yet acquire the right management of it, 
and is deprived of twice the volume and breadth 
which he might possess. His magnificent voice is 
all shut in, as it were. Mr. Walter Ingalls proved 
himself a fine pianist by his rendering of tl^e Prayer 
from Wagner's "Rienzi ;** not a satisfactory selection, 
bnt nevertheless showing his fine executive abili- 
ties. Miss E. C. Nason was the attraction of the 
afternoon, singing Veuzano*s Grand Valse ; her 
voice is remarkably clear and brilliant, of unusual 
compass, and capable of airy flights ; but she lacks' 
method, and there are as yet many crudities in her 
singing. The maliiUe closed ^ith the singing of 
part-songs by the Swedish Singing Society, in cos- 
tume ; a band of fine voices, but who are as yet 
hardly ready for public performance. Long study 
is needed before a body of singers can sing with the 
required accuracy of tune and time. It is a prom- 
ising germ, from which we may yet hear good re- 
sults. 

The second maiinie introduced a trio of promising 

Slano students, — Miaaes Thompson, Rogerson and 
^nnton, who playud upon one piano the Ovei-ture 
to "Der Freischiitz ;"* the performance, while some- 
what mechanical and scholar-like, was yet credita- 
ble and meritorious. Mr. W. H. Darnell, sang in 
fine style, with splendid articulation and excellent 
phrasing, Perring's "Beware;" and despite a severe 
cold which caused hoarseness, and rendered him 
not in good voice, proved himself an exponent of 
good method and style, which many of our public 
singers would do well to adopt. Miss Nellie Fiske 
and Mr. Daniel Downey sang with nice effect, '*Qual 
mare^ qual terra;" her good method and artistic 
style being evidenced in the singing of both. Mrs. 
A. H. Davis (pupil of Mr. Danicll,) gave a fine ren- 
dering of Virginia Gabriel's "Cleansing Fires ;" a 
song admirabl3' suited to her full, delicious voice ; 
and in her rendering there was only a lack of confi- 
dence to give it breadth and magnetism ; her artic- 
ulation was remarkably good, every word heard all 
over the hall. The Boston Adveriiur in reporting, 
speaks of her singing as "something in the style of 
Nettie Sterling." Mr. H. II. Clarke, pupil at the 
Leicester Academy, won golden opinions for his 
uiarked ability in the rendition of Liszt's "Rhapso- 
die Hongroise ;'* which performance of course yet 
savors of the amateur, but which promises much for 
more mature years. Mrs. Charles A. Merrill sang 
a showy French song from the opera of "Galathie," 



exhibiting a telling, penetrating voice, under high 
cultivation of a certain order ; but lief constant 
slurring is bad, and her style not an attractive one. 
"Oiiaraa che bianea luiia* was a delicious bit of con- 
certed music, finely sung by Mrs. Davis and Mr. 
Daniell, greatly improved by the absence of the ex- 
cessive portamento which usually mars its perform- 
ance. Mr. Parish sang with wondrously beautiful 
expressicm and style, Mendelssohn's "Morning 
Prayer ;" and were he to release his tone, allowing 
it to assume its natural quality, he would ntake one 
of the finest tenor singers of the day. Miss Kate 
Hastings sang "/m tlui merry PostUion^ by Abt, 
creating great enthusiasm with her pure sweet voice. 
The song, which she studied with Miss Fiske, 
evinced the nice points of her training, and she has 
excellent vocalization. Mr. G. N. Chadwick, pupil 
of Mr. Eugene Thayer, gave a splendid interpreta- 
tion of Bach's sublime Fugue in G minor, its waves 
of inspiration rolling iorth with grandeur and power, 
making a noble ending to the second day's perform- 
ance. 

Wednesday afternoon and evening were set apart 
for the New York Glee Club, who produced old 
English songs, glees and madrigals that have with- 
in two or three years been revived and brought for- 
cibly into notice ; opening a mine of wealth in 
these healthful, refreshing compositions. The Glee 
Club, or rather clubs, as they form themselves into 
two distinct oi^anizations, one of mixed and the 
other of male voices, with assistance from the cho- 
rus and Messrs. Story and Grout, furnished the en- 
tertainment for both afternoon and evening. Among 
the choruses were some of the best of Mr. Emerson's 
compositions from "The Standard," and three of the 
chorals of Mr. C. P. Morrison, which he has present- 
ed to the Association, and which are well worthy 
their careful study. The performance of " O Lord^ 
Thy Mercy, my ture Hope/' was one of the choral 
gems of the .week ; the singers evidently feeling the 
soul- stirring strains. 

The sin^ng by the mixed voices was the per- 
fection of four-part singing, being evenly oal- 
anced, the voices olending perfectly, the enunciation 
good, and the shading exquisite. They are thor- 
oughly trained in aesthetics, and possess a magne- 
tism that makes their audience receptive to their 
refinement and culture. Their most enchanting se- 
lections were "Fair Phillu" a madrigal written by 
T. Morleyin 1596, "0, hush thee, my babie,"* and 
" When the cock crom." The male quartet was not 
as successful, although some of their selections were 
rendered with great credit. Their former second 
tenor, who so carefully kept his voice subdued to 
the right point was sadly missed ; and the first 
tenor, while u.sing his voice in falsetto, makes a very 

fainful impression, and utterly spoils the selection, 
f the part runs above his natural range, then other 
selections should be made, for the effect is bad. , Mr. 
Aiken's rich, warm bass voice formed a solid back- 

S'ound for the other voices ; and his singing of 
andel's rollicking air, " ruddier than the cherrjf 
was vigorous and bold ; but suffered in comparison 
with Santley's noble rendering. His performance 
was so hearty and earnest as to receive an encore, 
to which he responded in Hatton's song, **Bid me 
to live.** Miss Henrietta Becbe. the soprano of the 
quartet, exhibited a voice of sweet, luscious quality, 
pure and liquid, and under fine cultivation ; her 
singing of Arditi's "L'Estasi" was marvellously 
beautiful ; her attack perfect ; no scoop, no slur ; 
her rendering bright, sparkling — in every way high- 
ly artistic. No voice heard during the week 
equalled hers in quality. Miss Finch displayed her 
fine contralto voice to gooil advantage in '*Sweet 
and Low" in the arch, captivating song "Little 
A/lid of Arcadee," and in all the concerted music. 
Mr. Story's interpretation of Chopin's Polonaise in 
E flat was a masterly one ; combining delicacy 
and strength, breadth and brilliancy, and display- 
ing a splendid iechnique, to which ne unites senti- 
ment and expression. 

The fourth matinee was given by Mr. Zucht- 
mann's Orchestra, and several pupils of the Conser- 
vatory, assisted by Miss McQuesten, who is always 
a great favorite here. The audience was la'ge, and 
inclined to be charitable with the shortcomings of 
the orchestra, who opened the entertainment ; but 
their performance fell so rapidly from bad to worse 
that it was unendurable. They were sauly out of 
tune, there was no sympathy between the players, 
and all {j:oing badly. We grant that Mr. Zucht- 
mann has some strong points as a conductor, but if, 
as he says, their falHu playing is all due to their 
poor instruments, then why thus stake their repu- 
tation ? Procure them the needed instruments at 
once', or keep them in retirement till they are ob- 






tainable. The vocal pupils, while pos.sessiiig good, 
attractive voices, are rcceivinir a training wliich is 

Erodnciug stiff and throaty t(me, and are rfaching 
eyond their present capabilities. Of the pinno 
pupils everyone knows that they received the firm, 
strong basis of their knowledge from our long es- 
tablished teachers, and were hue players when they 
connected themseves with the in^ititution. Why in 
the name of justice are there never exhibited pupils 
that have received their first lessons from Mr. 
Zuchtmann, and his assistants? This manner of 
proceeding is unfair to his predecessors, and the 
community; and will continue to be so conside.'ed, 
until those who are solely pupils of the Conserva- 
tory take their place in the concerts beside the oth- 
ers. 

Thursday evening brought out the quartet of 
soloists, who were greeted by an immense audience, 
many being ob iged to stand during the entire p'fer- 
formance. Mozart's beautiful "Ave Verum" was 
the opening selection, very finely sung by the Inr^e 
chorus. ^Mr. Varley then made his drbut before a 
Worcester audience, singing the recitative "Deeper 
and deeper etili,** and the aria " Wa/t her A ngele /' he 
was suffering from a severe cold, and his rendering 
was an exceedingly labored one ; the audience, not 
knowing of his indisposition, judged him according- 
ly, and were sadly disappointed, as his name h id 
been loudly sounded since his coming to America. 
Later in the week, he did himself more credit, but 
in all his renderings his bad method of delivery, 
and constant straining for eflects that are beyond 
him, produced a painful impression, The orat.irio 
proved him a better singer than was before then 
made known. Miss Doria also made her first ap- 
pearance, singing "Di piacer mi balzcC* with finish 
and refinement, but without a particle of interest. 
Her voice is piire and brilliant ; clear-cut like the 
diamond, but lacks warmth and tenderness. She 
is a thorough musician, an artist, and a true woman ; 
occupying an enviable stand in the musical world ; 
but to us her sphere hardly seems before a large, 
general audience. In the second part of the pro- 
gramme she sang Sullivan's "Birdt in the Nighty* in 
too rapid tempo, and marred its beauty with a con- 
stant scoop and excessive slurring ; she was encored 
and responded with "The MiSei'e Danghtef'* by 
Schubert, which she sang with more expression and 
feeling tlian anything during the three concerts at 
which she sang. Mr. J. F. Winch displayed his 
rich, magnificent voice in one of Henry Smart's 
sonflrs, " iroJfctf, J/arv, Wake;* and "Tlte Yeoman*9 
Wedding Song,** singing the latter in splendid style, 
barring his poor enunciation. He was warmly en- 
cored and answered with " Thert^s nothing like a 
frealiening breeze," singing it with vigor, and hale, 
hearty feeling. CamUla ITrso quite surpassed her- 
self in her renderings, adding to her peculiarly 
characteristic tone, so marked with exquisite 
delicacy and tenderness, a warmth and vigor not 
usually hers. The Mendelssohn Concerto in E 
minor was a rich gem ; so tenderly and happily 
treated. Miss Adelaide Phillipps sang "Xobil Sig- 
ftor^* from "Lee Hugnenofj<,** and a simple English 
ballad, receivini^ hearty applause from the g^reat 
audience ; she also sang with Miss Doria in the duet, 
"/ waited /or the Lord," — but carelessly, and greatly 
marred its pertorniance. In the choral of Mr. Mor- 
rison, which closed the concert, there was much to 
enjoy, the chorus singing it con amore. 

The Symphony Concert filled every seat in the 
hall, and improvised seats as well, with many to re- 
•main standing : showing the strong hold orchestral 
music is taking upon the musical public. It was 
given by the Germania Orchestra, the qiiartet of 
soloists, and Messrs. B. D. Allen and E. B. Stor}'. 
The principal attractions of the programme were 
Beethoven's First Symphony, in C ; so thoroughly 
modelleil upon Haydn and Mozart, and so full ot the 
joyons, happy spirit of his earliest years, before his 
powerful Titanic individuality fully developed it- 
self. It was a charming selection and charmingly 
played, under the strong, sure guidance of Mr. Zer- 
rahn, who so fully understands bringing out the 
strong p(»ints of this wonderful composer. The or- 
chestra never played to us more admirably ; never 
BO thorouirhly gavy themselves up to their .mui*ic. 
The ^cond and third uioveuuMits were perfect gems ; 
most exquisitely shaded, and interpreted with intel- 
ligence and rare grace. The two movements of 
Mozart's Concerto in E flat, played by Messrs Al- 
len and Story in a imisterly, inspiring manner, were 
one of the choicest things of the week. It was an 
exceedingly interesting study to watch the marked 
individuality of their pla> inj; ; the one ho jty//W/ W/f , 
tender and full of dvpth. the other so delicate, spark- 
Uug, and exquisitely brilliant. 
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The piano inter preifition was perfect ; tho or''he:H- 
tra were leas happy, th" .-^lippi 117 away fro. 11 the kev 
bein^ once or tv^ice noticeable, an J occasional weak 
points visible ; but aa a whole the rendering wax 
very good, and w.is oni of tht enjoyable thin£^ to 
all. Mr. J. F. Winch was the firs*', vocalist of the 
afternoon; first in pcrforninnco as well as in place 
npon the pro^^ramine. His singini^ of Santley'n 
*' Oidy to love'' was a graceful one ; but there was an 
evident tendency to constant tremolo, which thu.s 
loses the desired effect Ii is refreshing to listen to 
such healohful, natural singing. Miss PhiUipps was 
very careless in her singing of Reichardt's •* Love's 
Request ;" sinjjing it with an afjaiidon^ but it was 
the abandon of indifference. The orchestral accom- 
paniment lent a rich warmth to it ; without which 
it would have been a bare perform.'ince. She was 
more gracious In the quartet from "Rigolotto," sung 
with Miss Doria, and Messrs. Varley and Winch, 
seeming like her own self. It was a nice bit of con- 
corted music, and w*i» heartily tmcored and repcatr 
ed, in part. Miss Duria san'^ tlie lovely air "Dove 
Sano"* from the *'Marriige of Figaro,** with gi-ace, 
and elegance of r«'finenient, bespeaking the highly 
cultured arti^^t. Mr. Varley was in better voice 
than on his first evenin';. but his sinHng is labored ; 
and finely as he may render some selections, yet it 
is fatiguing from the evidence of effort on his part. 
The concert closed with a brilliant performance of 
the Finale to "Der Freischiitz," by the orchestra. 

With Friday evening came the closing perform- 
ance of the week, with the oratorio of "Judas Mac- 
cabffius" as the attraction. The singers, five hun- 
dred in number, were earnest and attentive, and 
rendered the choruses with promptness and precis- 
ion. Particularly fine were **Faitn wom the hoe,** 
*'See the Conquering Hero Cotnn^ and the "Hallelu- 
jah, Amen." The solos were sustained by Misses 
Doria and Phillips, Messrs. Varley and Winch. 
Miss Doria is perfectly at home in music so highly 
ornamented as the arias of this work are, and her 
vocalization is wondrously beautiful. Her render- 
ing of the difficult airs was marvellously perfect, 
and her extreme vocal culture manifested itself as it 
had not done previously. But pure as is her voice, 
highly cultured and renned as is her style, to us she 
is statuesque, "ffisthetically cold.** No warmth, no 
delicious coloring. Mr. Varley proved himself a 
grand exponent of oratorio music, giving a splendid 
interpretation of the Judas airs and recitatives; 
barring the throaty tone, and excessive slurring ; 
his long, difficult runs were marvels of perfection, 
and his recitatives worthy of note. His "Sound an 
Alartti" was a splendid triumph ; full of fire and 
vigor, and marked dramatic expression. The aria 
"How vain is man," with its manifold difficulties, 
was also finely given. Miss Philiipps's rich con- 
tralto voice did cood service in the alto solos, but 
she sadly marred the duets. Mr. Winch did nobly, 
winning the warmest interest of all; his "Arm, 
arm, ye brave," was inspiriting and vigorous, and 
his magnificent voice gave warmth and splendid 
color to all his renderings. And thus closed the 
sixteenth annual festival of the Association ; more 
successful than any previous one, the receipts 
amounting to |4500. Musically speaking, in some 
respects it has surpassed all the others, in others 
not equalled them. The standard of the programmes 
has not been as high as on some previous occasions, 
they being made up more of simple ballads, <bc., 
whereas, one wishes in these seasons of musical pro- 
gress, to become acquainted with standard selec- 
tions, and not the taking songs which can be found 
upon the pianos of all ordinary singers. These are 
seasons or education, and the committee should see 
to it that the singer^ give their best, and not their 
everyday hackneyed songs. It has been suggested 
that another year, an historical concert be intro- 
duced into the week. An admirable suggestion, 
which we hope to see carried out. It would be a 
feature of great int^^rcst to one and all, and lend 
great variety to the performances. 



T1l8 Late Henry F. Chorley. 

The London Afh^n^wnm notices at length, and 
very favorably, a work compiled by Henry G. Hew- 
lett, entitled : "Henry FoiJicrglU Chorley : Autobiog- 
raphy, Afemoir, and Letters.'* 2 Vols. (Bcntley A 
Son). Whatever tends to place in a clearer light 
the character and labors of a man so long and wide- 
ly known as one of the most influential of musical 
critics, will be apt to interest our readers. We 
give therefore the following extracts : 

Chorley's genial, affectionate, and irritably sen- 



sitive n'^ture will surprise many who have suffered 
from his kt^n uncompromising crttici^m. He was 
one of tho% indivihiale who never attsiined to the 
f.illne<s of their stature. He poesessed capabilities 
he never did juf«tice to. and there was in him a poa- 
sibility of excellence he never achieved ; atill, he 
lid tcoftd work in his day. and the influence of it 
live^ after him. His failure to produce any work 
of abidin*; value in music or literature mainly con- 
cerned himself, and was his own personal disap- 
pointment. The development and maturing of his 
powers of critical discrimination as regarded musi- 
cal art ; the jjerfeet honesty, the uprightness, tlie 
intense conviction of his own beliefs, and the entire 
fearlessness with which he gave them utterance, 
have marked an era in the history of mnsical criti- 
cism, all crroi-s and prejudices notwithstanding. 
Chorley was imperfectly educated; and the ^ery 
stroke of good fortune which, at the out et of his 
literary career, gave him an engagement on the 
staff of an influential review, whilst it developed 
and exercised his genuine critical faculty, which 
was the strongest of his gifta, prevented him from 
having the leisure essential to any one for pursuing 
the steady course of training and study necessary to 

{>roduce a thorough artist in any department. Had 
le enjoyed opportunities lie might or might not 
have produced some work of literature or music 
which would have adorned his name ; but he would 
not have fulfilled his genuine vocation, which ^ was 
to be an honest, outspoken, disinterested critic of 
musical art, with an instinctive power to discern 
and sympathize with all that was best. His autobi- 
ography is interesting as a picture of life and man- 
ners in the strait enclosure of a somewhat intolerant 
religious sect, accompanied by the dreary accesso- 
ries of narrow means and the absence of all aids or 
facilities for self-culture. The glimpses of those who 
struggled for the opportunity of following out their 
aspirations after some outlet for their imagination, 
and who could realize so little, are touching ; to 
them the careers of Henry Chorley and his accom- 
plished brother John Rutter Chorley, would have 
seemed wonderfiil. Both John and Henry Chorley 
were more indebted than they dreamed of to the 
strong natures and imaginative tendencies of those 
of their family whose actual performances were very 
slender, but in whose hearts the love of music and 
painting and poetry lay deep, and all but inarticu- 
late. 

"Born, all of them,** says Henry Chorley in his 
autobiograph}', "in membership of the Society of 
Friends, and their mother a rigid woman, they were 
still educated ~ or rather educated themselves — ^with 
no severity, with no outward conformity to the 
dress and statutes of that strange body of religion- 
ists. My grandfather would not, my grandmother 
could not, control them ; for a more original, self- 
willed family, I believe, was never born on the 
earth, nor one more genially endowed with those 
tastes and f«mcies which abide no restraint nor ab- 
negation of indulgence. What is called "the artist 
temperament" belonged to many of them. They 
wrote verses far above the average of amateur verse ; 
they read something of French and Italian. Two 
or three of them had aptitude for drawing ; and al- 
most all of them a love for out-of-the-way reading, 
and a racincss of expression and repartee to which 
I have since met nothing similar.** 

Henry Chorley 8a3'S of his own parentage, — 

"I am the third son and fourth child of John and 
Jane Chorley, and was born on the 15th of Decem- 
ber, 1808, at Blackley Hurst, a house belonging to 
the Catholic family of the Gerards, near Billinge in 
Lancashire. My father and mother were nominal- 
ly members of the Society of Friends, though neith- 
er the one nor the other ever wore the dress of that 
religious body, nor conformed to its ascetic disci- 
pline and testimonies. They were, both of them, 
superior and singular persons ; and, though differ- 
ing widely in disposition and temperament, main- 
tained an unusual amount of affection for each other 
during their married life, terminated, after sixteen 
years, by the sudden death of my father, on the 
'l5th of April, 1816. M}^ mother's maiden name 
was Jfine Wilkinson. She was the child of a sec- 
ond marrisfire, bf)rn after the death of her father. 
On her mother's side, she belonged to an old Cum- 
berland family of the n.\m9 of Browns word. These 
Browns words, again, were not common -place peo- 
ple, though as far asunder from my father's family 
as north is from south. My mother had the timid, 
tremulous organization said to belong to an old 
man's child ; and being full of tastes and capacities 
for enjoyment, with which her more robust p.irent 
had no sympathy, and more alive to the pain of re- 



buke than any one I have known, managed to creep 
betwixt the meshes of the net of household disci- 
pline, to peep at what stood with her for the world, 
and to indulffe her fancies for poetry, romance, and 
art (as art was understood in those primitive, nar- 
row days).*' 

She had a half-brother. Dr. John Rutter, who for 
fifty years was a leadin;^ physician in Liverpool ; he 
was the eartlily pi ovidence of his sister's family. 
H. Chorley speaks of him with reverent gratitude : 
•■God never creatfd a more noble-hearted, generous 
man than he was ; few men have ever been more 
zealous in their calling, less [lodjintic in the task of 
perpetual self-education and qualification." On the 
sudden death of Mr. Cliorley, Dr. Rutter came for- 
ward to stand betwixt his half-sister with her four 
children and utter penury, and devoted the rest of 
his life to the family he had adopted. 

"Over an these original, imperfectly-edncat^d 
person!*, the ordinances and the usages of the Socie- 
ty of Friends hung like a pall of conformity, heavy 
enough to inspire them with certain characteristics, 
bnt BO oppressive as to make escape and insincerity 
inevitable. It wonld be difficult to conceive a 
worse education for mind and heart. I have al- 
ways rated those from whom I have sprung on 
both sides, in no respect more highly than in this, 
that people of their quick spirits and Ti|:oroiis in- 
tellect were so little affectea by such training. Tet 
they did not pass through such a discipline of edu- 
cation, which is no education, without bad resalts 
to themselves and to their children. We saw from 
infancy the statutes of the Society to which we 
nominally belonged evaded ; for my mother painted 
flowers and practised musia We conceived an in- 
tense and weary distaste for the manner of worship, 
in which the general alternatives were tiresome si- 
lence or the maunderings of some unooath and illit- 
erate person ; and yet we heard the world and ths 
world's usages criticized as sharply as if they were 
not in an awkward way approached and imitated 
by our parents. I have no remembrance of reading 
any child's book till at' a much later period, nor of 
having been set to read at any task. Some teaching 
there was, bnt it could not have been heavy or 
steadily enforced ; but dreams, and notions, and 
humors bad already grown into my mind untaught, 
never to be dislodged thence. It was while we were 
living at Smithy Brook, that I recollect first hear- 
ing music, and hearing it with that passion which, 
if it h^ been understood and provided for, might 
possibly have conducted me to some eminence in 
the art My mother, as I have said, who possessed 
a good deal of the artist temperament, had strag- 
gled to learn to play on the pianofcHrte after she was 
a married woman, of coarse with small success ; for 
her fingers were stiff, and her lessons had been* few, 
and her master, a country organist, was a bad one. 
So far as I can recollect, her three music-books con- 
tained two single morsels by composers of credit, 
Haydn's 'Mermaid's Song* and an arrangement of 
Handel's 'Water Music.** The first she used to sing 
somehow with a sweet bnt undeveloped voice ; the 
latter was beyond her reach. And I hardly know 
why I should have delighted to open the book at 
that page, if it had not been that the name 'Water 
Music* may have suggested something rich and pom- 
pous. I cannot explain when or where I began to 
associate the printed symbols with the possible 
sounds of music. But long ere I conld put my hand 
on a pianoforte, I could read the notes somehow, 
and somehow represent to myself that whidi they 
signified." 

In 1819, Henry Chorley and his brothers were 
sent to school to the Royal Institution, liverpool, 
where little except the classics was taught. Henry 
took more pleasure in Greek than Latin, and seems 
to have made fair progress. The shadow of his 
aft^r-destination, a clerkship in an American mer- 
chant's office, hung over him all the time be was at 
school : — 

"I was, in every sense of the word — to myself, to 
nr»y masters, to ray school-fellows, — and at home — a 
failure : as such, too much ta^en to task, not enough 
coerced, and gniping all the time towards a world 
in which there were neither (»reck plays nor Latin 
orators, still less counting-house desks and ledgers. 
It was a time of weariness, and vain longinsr, and 
disapprobation, for which no one concerned was 
wholly to blame. With the habits, the traditions, 
and the views of all around me, there was no possi- 
bility of my baring had the education for the art I 
have always loved the best. In those days, and in 
that place, a musician was hardly a man. But pro- 
pensity, like murder, 'will out,' let the barriers be 
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ever so intricate or unfriendly. Tlierc wm a small 
mosic shop on onr way to school ; there was an or- 

gin-building factory on another way back from it. 
y tliis time I had been allowed a certain access to 
the pianoforte at home, pertinacity havinfi^ prevail- 
ed : and the readiness with which I picked oat and 
picked up tunes was produced to such visitors as 
were not too severely oonnd to Quakerism to reject 
music. My uncle, too, had taken at one time an 
active part in the administration of the Blind Asy- 
lum, the musical pnpila of which sang twice in the 
week — alwa^'S sacred music — accompanied by an 
organ. The sc^lcction of this was not bad, since 
frngracnts of Haydn, Mozart, Ilandcl, and PcrgolcRi, 
were included in it, as well as anthems by our later 
cathedral writers, and countless hymns. But that 
Blind School was my place of delight, and many and 
many a time have 1 logged and loitered on my way 
to my school, to creep in there and hear something 
—certain, that whatever my excuse, I should be 
punished for ray truancy. In those days I would 
nave run miles through the rain to Ipok at the out- 
side of an organ. While we were living at St. 
Helens, I had been taken to church once or twice, 
and had heard what manner of rich and pompous 
sounds those noble instruments can g^ve forth. 
Even such comfort and decoration as the church at 
St Helens showed— seen by way of a change and a 
rarity — had early impressed me. To this day I 
never see an organ-front without that sort of expec- 
tation with which one gets near a mountain-top from 
which the view is known to be wide, or opens a 
green-house door to get a feast of color and oJor." 

Further on Mr. Hewlett says : — 

"The unmistakable indications in the boy*s tem- 

Eerament and habits of an artistic bias, which should 
ave determined his career, were — however inevi- 
tably and excusably — wholly disregarded by his 
family; and. at an early age, he was taken from 
school, and assigned to a clerkship in the office of 
Messrs. Cropper. Benson <k Co., a prosperous firm of 
American merchants in Liverpool. How long he 
remained there does not appear ; but the occupation 
not beinff to his liking, he was transferred to a seat 
in the office of Messrs. Woodhouse, Sicilian wine- 
growers. The result was the same. An employ- 
ment more thoroughly distasteful to him than the 
checking of invoices and casting up of ledgers could 
scarcely have been chosen ; and he appears to have 
performed his duties quite perfunctorily, without 
any interest but the hope of escape into a more con- 
genial atmosphere/' 

A kind friend, however, exerted himself to make 
this condition as tolerable as possible. Mr. Rath- 
bone gave him glimpses of London and a few oppor- 
portunities of hearing good music, and in other 
ways showed him kindness. The friendship between 
them continued until Mr. Rathbone's death, and 
Chorley's grief for his loss was never quite healed. 
In 1827 the two elder brothers edited an annual, for 
annuals were then as numerous as magazines are 
now : it was called 'The Winter's Wreath.' It was 
of a higher calibre as regarded its literary contents 
than many of its tribe. It afforded an opening to all 
the three brothers to publish their contributions, 
and brought them into correspondence, which in 
many instances resulted in valuable and permanent 
friendships. Among the persons the Chorleys be- 
came acquainted with may be named Mrs. Ilemans 
and the elder Miss Jewsbnry. Henry Chorley's 
memorials of Mrs. Hemans testify to tne pleasure 
and comfort intercourse with her brought to the 
whole family, whilst to Miss Jewsbury Henry Chor- 
ley was indebted for his introduction to Mr. Dilke 
and the AiKentnun, which was the turning-point in 
his life. 

Before these things happened, however, he had 
the opportunity of receiving some good musical 
training, through the kindness of Mr. James Z. Her- 
mann, who was afterwards conductor of the Liver- 
pool Philharmonic Society. Chorley never attain- 
ed executive proficiency, but he learned to know 
and to understand. Good artists and good music 
came to Liverpool. He was now able to attend 
all the performances, having entirely broken the 
bonds of Quakerism — ^though still a servant "To the 
drear drudflpery of the Desk's dry wood." but his 
occupation oecame more and more irksome to him, 
and his labors less and less satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. In 1830, he was introduced to the notice 
of Mr. Dilke, and wrote several lyrics and some 
musical criticisms, which were inserted in the Aihe- 
furum; but it was not till 1833 that he applied to 
Mr. Dilke for admission on the staff, resolving to 
break loose from Liverpool life altogether, or, as he 



expressed it, "to take service on any terms to escape 
from the intolerable drudgery of a merchant's ofiicc." 
Mr. Dilke offered him an engagement for six months, 
on trial, and a remuneration wnich, given as it was to 
an entirely untrained assistant, was handsome. One 
of the stipulations being that Chorley should come 
to live in London, he bade his family farewell, and 
went up to London on the stage-coach on the last 
day of the year 1833, — arriving at Mr. Dilke's house, 
where he had been invited to take up his quarters, 
half frozen to death, and in the state of weariness 
that might have been expected after a journey of 
twenty -six hours on the outside of a coach I 

But this was the last of his hardships : he had 
taken the right turning in life. Dnring the early 
months of his probation, he hod to exercise a rigid 
economy. At the end of the six months, the en 
gagcment was renewed at an advance of salary, 
ana the first use he made of it was to repay to his 
Liverpool friends the money the}^ had lent him to 
start on his venture. Writing to a friend. April 
16th, 1834, he says:— 

"It is a strange, confused, bustling life I am liv- 
ing, and were I much in society, I think I should go 
crazy ; but I do not go out much beyocd e/u/y-visit- 
ing yet, nor, in fact, liave I time, as I am rarely 
done before ten o'clock at night, and never if I take 
up any of my own private matters. But it is (as I 
expected) a life ol great interest, and I feel I am of 
use, and filling my place creditably, which I never 
felt before ; so that I am very happy, tliough it 
would have been hard to make some folks believe 
that I could be so, living as much alone as I do, and 
so constantly employed. " 

Mr. Hewlett adds : — 

"Chorley's connexion with the Aiheruxum contin- 
ued unbroken till a few years before his death, and 
formed, in fact, his only permanent occupation. 
Looking back upon it towaras the close of life, he 
recalls with pleasure that 'this prolonged period of 
service was accepted and accomplished without a 
single angry word or failure of obligation on either 
side. I believe the secret of this to have been in 
the respect for punctuality maintained by both con- 
tracting parties. This, in the large sense of the 
word, implies honesty of speech, when speech is 
necessary, and integrity in dealing. It does not in- 
clude agreement in opinion, still less a subservience 
beyond the obligations which regulate the position 
of superior and subordinate.* " 

Henry Chorley found time to write works on his 
own account. In 1834 appeared 'Sketches of a Sea- 
port Town,' in which his Liverpool life was pressed 
into service : this was followed by novels, plays, 
songs, by works edited for publishers, Ac. ; but 
criticism was his strong point, and musical criti- 
cism the thing in which he best acquitted himself. 
Mr. Hewlett says : — 

"That he was gifted with a sin^larly acute ear 
and retentive memory ; that, thanks to his Liver- 
pool teachers, his passionate love of his art was 
t>ased upon a souiid knowledge of the science of mu- 
sic ; and that he had acquired a familiarity with the 
works of its greatest masters that was wide if not 
profound, are facts that admit of no dispute. It is 
evident that he quickly impressed his employers 
with a sense of his fitness, as within a year after hie 
connexion with the Aihenceum he seems to have 
been entrusted with the direction of its musical de- 
partment ; and thenceforth the notices of opera and 
concert performances, together with the reviews of 
new music, continued to be written by him almost 
exclusively, down to the year 1868." 

As an author on his own account Chorley met 
with slender success, but, on the whole, with quite 
as much as his works deserved, They contained 
gleams of promise of excellence, but he never pro- 
duced any work of sustained excellence. His criti- 
cisms were able and earnest, and written with his 
whole heart and conscience ; and knowingly or wil- 
lingly he never permitted his judgment to be influ- 
enced by personal feeling. He was thoroughly and 
scrupulously "true and just in all his dealings," so 
far as he could see or know, and no man can do 
more. He made many friends and many enemies ; 
the former knew, but the latter never suspected, 
the warm, tender, sensitive yearning for friendship 
and affection which filled his heart. After his 
mother's death, and the long illness that made his 
sister's latter years a life in death, during which, by 
the way, he devoted himself to her with a loving 
kindness that knew none of those 



cataracts and breaks, 



Which humor interposed so often muces ; 



Chorley had to live alone, so far as domestic society 
and afteHion went, for his sole known overture of 
matrimony was a failure. He became morbid, sen- 
sitive, and subject to depression of spirits. The 
death of his girted brother, John Rutter Chorley, 
left him in grief from which he had not the power 
to rally. The latter years of his life were over- 
shadowed by a deep gloom, and broken by ill 
health, to which was added the certainty of a sud- 
den death, owing to heart complaint ; but this was 
rather a source of hope than fear. He had every- 
thing in the way of society, social position, and a 
handsome fortune in his later years. If he could 
have foreseen this prosperity in the days of his 
Liverpool office work, it would have seemed an 
carthl v paradise ; but he was 3^earning for the heart- 
love that never came to him, — the domestic rela^ 
tions that con only be found in wife and child. So 
his inner life was dark and sad. Those who think 
they have suffered at his hands will not read the 
record of his latter years without a touch of pitiful 
forgiveness. 






Oerman Song Compoien.H3chu1>ert— Frans. 

— Liazt 

In the current number of the FortnighUif Rettieuf 
we find an article by Dr. Franz Hiiffer on "Popular 
and Artistic Song in Germany." On the music of 
the popular son^, or Yolkslied, the writer says lit- 
tle : the subject indeed is, in reference to all coun- 
tries, but marshy gpround to tread upon. As for 
the modern German "artistic song," he traces its 
impulse to Beethoven. It was Beethoven, he says, 
who by urging in his great instrumental works, and 
particularly in the ninth symphony, the demand of 
a poetical basis for music, reacted inspiringly on 
his disciple Schubert, and through him on the pro- 
gressive development of song : 

I, of cource, do not mean to imply that Schubert's lyri- 
cal works were originated, or even influenced, by Beet- 
hoven's last symphony, which many of them preceded in 
time. Bnt it seems that in the mysterious system of re- 
ciprocating forces, ca11e<l economy of nature, the energy 
of dramatic expression was entirely absorbed by the 
greatest of modem masters, and the only step in advance 
which could be made at the time lay in the sphere of 
subjective passion. To supply this demand, the lyrical 
genius of Franz Schubert was fashioned and formed by 
nature's own hand, and It is to the happy coincidence of 
his birth being almost simultaneous with the literary re- 
vival of the VoUuUed, that the artistic song owes iu high 
position amongst the other forms of modem art, and at 
the same time miirks an important step towards the ulti- 
mate amalgamation of poetry and music. 

The foregoing may be taken as an instance of the 
very foggy lucubrations on music which sometimes 
come from German pens, and get into English pe- 
riodicals. What follows is more intelligible, and 
interesting. In the artistic song, says the writer, 
we have to consider three different forms of equal 
importance, all of them known to, and used with 
success by, Schubert : — 

Hie first and simplest of them we will call the "strophi< 
song,** because, in imitation of the VoUttlied, It repeati 
throughout the unchanged melody of the first stanza. Ai 
a charming specimen of this kind I quote Schubert's set 
ting of Goethe's *<Haide Oslein,** the tender grace cfi 
which is inimitably rendered by the melody. Very dif 
ferent from this is what the Germans call by the nntrans 
lateable but easily comprehenitible title of "durchoom' 
ponirtes (literally, though composed) Lied,** In which thi 
melody follows as closely as possible the different feelingi 
expressed by the words, and therefore has to change witl 
the varied sentiments of the single stanzas, artistic unit] 
being preserved either by a recurring motive In the ae 
companiment, or by the retuin of the first melody at tin 
end of the song. Schubert's "Llndenbanm** may be otm 
sidered as representative in this phase of lyrical music. 

A still more progressive tendency is shawn in what wi 
will term the "declamatory song.'* In this we closely ap 
proach the border-line of the "music of the future," ow 
important principle of which becomes chstinetly reoognf 
sable. The vocal part is here changed into a kind of em 
phasized enunciation, while the Accompaniment, raise 
to a hitherto unknown expressiveness, lets us divine th 
under-current of emotional pathos. Only where the ly 
ileal feeling rises to a climax of intensity, the vote 
breaks out into a stream of melodious beauty, made donl 
ly impressive by the artistic demand which it isdcstinei 
to supply. As a masterpiece of tliis kind, and as onec 
the finest songs ever produced, we mention Schubert' 
"Die Stodt," with its marvellous pianoforte bye-pU] 
suggestive of the winds of heaven and the sighs of lof 
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forlorn. It is by songs of this order that Schubert has 
deserved the name of *'le mnsiclen le plus po^tique,*' at- 
tributed to him by Lint, a name which, at the same time, 
expresses most emphatically his claim to a place amongst 
the greatest masters of his art. 

Dr. Hiiffer goes on to speak of "two living mas- 
ters of song, both of strongly pronounced individu- 
ality," Franz Liszt and Robert Franz. Liszt and 
Franz, he says, are both poets before they are mu- 
sicians. The strength of their musical renderings 
depends entirely on the beauty of the words inter- 
preted by them : — 

In composers of the last century we often obnerve how 
very liuie their music is connected with, and therefore 
depends upon, the underlying text, and even Schubert 
makes us forget occasionally the ■illiness of his words by 
dint of absolute melodious charm. But both Liszt and 
Franz are in an eminent sense masters of the modem, or 
shall we call it the ''future" school. Thetr inspiration is 
essentially of a receptive feminine kind, and the greater 
or less intrinsic value of a poem set by them may inf alii* 
bly be guessed by perusing their music even without 
the words. Robert Franz was from the beginning con- 
scious of the strictly lyrical nature of his talent, and with 
a se'f -criticism rare among artists, he limited himself ex- 
clusively to his own sphere, without even attempting a 
A'ght into the regions of the more absolute forms of mu- 
sic. His works, amounting in all to forty-four, consist, 
with one or two exceptions only, of songs. But this self- 
ohosen one-sidedness is not in his case a sign of limited 
power. In the narrow space of the song our composer 
displays with more than ordinary skill the most intricate 
combinations of musical art, and even without his edito- 
rial labor, the world might recognize in Franz the thor- 
ough student of Bach and Handel by the line contrapun* 
tal texture of his lyrical accompaniments. In the piano- 
forte parts of his songs, with the strict and independent 
guidance of their single voices, we also see clearly a 
strong Influence of the Lutheran choral, which, moreover, 
the composer himself is ready to acknowledge, and 
through which he traces his intimate connection with the 
VoUulied. Quite in accordance with this we observe in 
Franz a strong predilection for the strophic treatment of 
his songs, sometimes even where the altered character of 
the words seems to require the stronger contrasts of a 
new motive. But if In such cases we occasionally de- 
plore the concession made by the poet to the musician, 
we cannot on the other hand, refuse our highest admira- 
tion to the manner In which Franz, by a slight alteration 
in melody or accompaniment, produces the most striking 
effects of at once musical and poetical beauty. In one of 
the flnest of his songs called Herhntmtrgt [Autumn sad- 
ness], the sudden hope of a new spring is rendered with 
astonishing brightness by a slight change of the motive, 
and the introduction of A natural instead of A flat. To 
sum up, Robert Franz is a musical lyrist in the most emi- 
nent sense of the word, without the broadness of dramat- 
ic passion, but full of sweetest sentiment, and lusurpas- 
sable in his rendering of the subtlest change of human 
emotion. 

As to Liszt, the writer of this article counts his 
83ngs amongst the purest fruits of his creative la- 
bor. Liszt entirely throws over the strophic treat- 
ment. As Dr. Haffer puts it — 

His music, heard without the interpretation of the 
words, would seem an incoherent sequence of beautiful 
melodious snatches interrupted by declamatory passages, 
and only connected b^ an indefinable continuance of sen- 
timent which occasionally takes the form of what I have 
on a former occasion described aa the ''leading motive." 
The laws of tonality are continually violated by the 
abrupt introduction of the most divergent keys, and oc- 
casionally the metrical structure of the poem itself is ob- 
scured by the composer's dramatic vivacity. Here we 
have reached at last the consistent carrying out of the 
poetic principle in music to its final consequences. The 
pros and cons of this radicalism are equally obvious. In 
one respect the sense of unity and consistent develop- 
ment in the musical part, so essential to the enjoyment 
of every true work uf art, is in danger of being lost by 
means of the frequent intrusions of purely poeticii 1 effects 
upon the flow of the melody; but on the other hand the 
perfect blending of the two arts strikes the hearer with a 
feeling of beauty and harmony of a higher order, because 
it arises from the mutual surrender of two divergent ele- 
ments in one conmion effort. 

The doctrine of the "mutual surrender^ of some- 
thing by poetry and music for the sake of a com- 
pound which snail be more beautiful than anything 
which is compatible with the independence of eith- 
er, is, be it observed, that of Wagner. 
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BOSTON, NOV. 1, 1878. 

Conoerti. 

Since our last report we have been favored with 
two chamber concerts of uncommon interest. 

1. The second of the two Saturday evening con- 
certs by the MiNDELSSonN Quintbttb Club, which 
occurred at the Meionaon, October 18th. The aa- 
dience was larger, and the entertainment even rich- 
er than that of the week before. It opened with a 
Quintet movement, in E flat, by Mozart, recently 
printed from a sketch in the library of the Mozart- 
eum at Salzburg, and heard here for the first time. 
This movement proved so genial and full of beauty, 
all in the true Mozart vein, that one wished the 
Quintet had been finished. Von Kochel gives 
quite a list of such fragments in his exhaustive Mo- 
zart catalogue. The piece was finely rendered. 
Next came a clarionet solo, by Mr. Thomas Ryan, a 
sort of »cena eanUmie composed by Baermann (Men- 
delssohn's Munich friend) upon a sweet pathetic 
melody : "Die kleine Bcttlcrin** (The little Beggar 
Girl). The work is graceful and expressive, and 
was played in a very tasteful manner. 

And now we were prepared to listen to one of 
the deepest and most thoughtful of the latest Quar- 
tets ol Beethoven, namely the great one in A minor 
(No. 16), commonly numbered op. 182, although the 
critical "FortcKer," like Thayer, say it is properly 
op. 180. It was first played by the Club about 
eight years ago, and made such an impression even 
then that it was repeated during the same season ; 
and it has never been taken up again till now. We 
hardly dare to say more of it now than we did then, 
and that is all expressed in two words : wonder and 
delight. We had never known so great a work on 
first hearing so to take hold of a whole audience. It 
was followed with breathless interest, every move- 
ment heartily applauded, reaching a fine climax of 
excitement at the end of the very impassioned Fi- 
nale. It should have been heard since, season after 
season ; indeed it is one of those works which, to be 
fully understood, and more and more enjoyed and 
inwardly possessed, might well be listened to as 
often as once a week throughout a season. Its 
beauty and its sentiment are inexhaustible. Beet- 
hoven composed it after a severe and painful ill- 
ness, and in its successive movements gave expres 
sion to the various alternating moods of fever, con- 
valescence, gratitude and joy. The first movement 
is a fitful, restless and imaginative Allegro, spring- 
ing from a slow, deep musing introduction of a few 
bars of rich, strange harmony, in which the instru- 
ments appear to yearn and strain to reach above 
their sphere, the tenor and the bass soaring above 
the violins at times. The whole is strangely beau- 
tiful, the sickness of a great mind, clear, consistent, 
musical throughout, hope and faith and courage 
never lost. The second movement (Allegro ma fton 
tanJto\ iu the 8-4 Scherzo measure, is not a Scherzo 
in spirit, but does express the awakening of a new 
hope ; the heavy palsying hand is lifted and we 
seem to move once more and with a measured con- 
tent. Tlicn comes the Adagio — moUo Adagio it 
begins — over which he has inscribed the title : Can- 
zona di ringreaiamenlo, in modo lAdico^ offeria alia 
divimid da ttn guarito, that is : "Song of thanksgiv- 
ing, in the Lydian mode, ofiered to the Deity by one 
recovering from sickness." The Lydian is that one 
of the old Church modes which makes our diatonic 
major scale of C begin with F ; in other words it 
is our key of F major with a B natural always in 
the place of B flat. This gives a peculiar church- 
like flavor to the harmony, and as Beethoven 



here handles It the expression is religions and sub- 
lime. But presently this broad 4-4 measure gives 
place to and alternates with an Andante, 8-8, in D 
major, as the convalescent feels within him a new 
force ("iSim/«iuib ntM>ra/orza"). This is marvellous- 
ly beautiful and fiiU of delicate and subtle bncies: 
genius feels "the vision and the faculty divine** re- 
turning. And there is the deepest tenderness and 
loveliness in the lingering, fond variation of the 
Adagio where it comes back to close the movement 
(**con intinuMtuno tenUmenkT). A most spirited and 
reassuring march {Allegro 3fareia autai virace), in 
A major, heralds the Finale, — a wonderful piece of 
eloquent impassioned nn^itative forming the transi- 
tion to the still more impassioned and exciting last 
Allegro. Yet in all this there is nothing morbid ; 
it is the conquering spirit looking down over its as- 
cent of suffering and trial and celebrating the di 
vine secret learned in infirmity and pain. If ever 
for a moment the strain sickens, it is but the text 
and foil to instant glorious recovery. Wonderfidly 
clear, too, is all this complex, subtle, ever varied 
muHcal discourse, or rather self-communion. And 
that it was found so speaks will for the conscien- 
tious study and the skill and unity of the perform- 
ers. 

Mr. HAira gave fine proof of his fire and tasteful 
execution in two short violin solos: a Cavatina 
(first time here) by Raff and an "Album LeaT by 
Wagner (with nothing individually Wagnerish 
about it), adapted for the violin by Wilbelmi — ^A 
Quintet, op. 29, by Yeit, in four movements, closed 
the concert ; a rather light and graceful, sunny com- 
position, commonplace but pleasing It has a pret- 
ty fairy legend {MSrchen) for the third movement. 
— It is pleasant to know that the Club intend more 
concerts of this kind when they come home again 
in January. 

Another programme of rare interest invited to 
the (806th) ReciUl of the N! £. Conservatory, at 
Wesleyan Hall, Oct. 28d. Its most important fea- 
ture was the opening piece,-^a new Sonata — afresh 
and full of genius, which has been known among a 
few here for some months, and has surprised all 
who have triad it over as being about the noblest, 
richest and completest effort in that form which has 
appeared for many a year; indeed since the Sona- 
tas of Beethoven few better than this (we make bold 
to say) have been produced. It is by Sakajv, the 
pupil of Robert Franc, whose three or four first 
compositions of some fourteen years ago (op. 1 
"Fantasie- Variations ;" op. 2, "Fantasie-Stiicke'* ; 
op. 8, Polonaises for 4 hands), so much admired 
here, threatened until now to be his last. For the 
then student of theology at Halle (where we once 
met him at the house of Franz), has since settled 
down as a devoted pastor in an obscure village 
away up in the North of Germany, and has given 
no musical sign of himself until the sudden appear- 
ance of this "Fantasie in the form of a Sonata," in 
B-flat minor (he still clings to the FarUana element 
as if there he naturally belonged.) It is as regular 
a Sonata, however as many of Beethoven's, certain- 
ly as much so as one or two which Beethoven calls 
*' Sonata quasi Fantatia*' and others which he might 
have called so with equal reason (for instance the 
"Tempest" Sonata in D minor). The first move- 
ment of the new work (Allegro appauionato) is a 
masterpiece of the most strict Sonata fonn ; a short, 
bold motive, seemingly of not much significance at 
first, but proving pregnant of suggestion as it goes 
on, is treated and worked through and through the 
web of the whole long, elabornte movement as per- 
sistently as the four notes in the beginning of the 
Fifth Symphony. You soon feel that a very broad 
and rich ground is laid out, an unusual wealth of 
subject matter to be worked out together ; great 
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expectations fill you after all the tliemce have once 
been fftated ; and 3*011 are iu'ver diwi]»poiiited ; all 
the arts of tliematio treatment and development 
seem well nicfli exhausted here ; the harmonies are 
ricli and choice, and often very striking ; and beau- 
tiful Rurpriscs awiut the ear at every turn ; some 
pAssagcsare almost like Beethoven. The second 
theme is very lovely. 

Perhaps the finest piece in it, — certainly the 
deepest, tenderest in feeling, and the most beautiful 
alike in melody and harmony, — so much so that one 
would feign hold back some of the rich chords aa 
they pass, — is the second, the IiomanMa{Andantino}, 
which made a profound impression. The move- 
ment is interrupted by an episode in quicker tempo 
(pin tno$ao, con doiort\ as winning by its simplicity 
as by its beauty, and b}' a touching bit of recitative ; 
when it returns again and closes with an exquisite- 
ly tender strain of eaniahUe. Here we have the rea- 
son, we presume, for calling the work a Fantame, 
In the extremely bright and piquant Scherzo which 
follows, relieved by a resolute Jntermexzo, the little 
irerminal phrase of the first Allegro peeps out in con- 
tinually new forms ; and you may even detect it 
lurking under the frolic fancies of the brilliant fin- 
ale ; but we have not room to mention oil the new 
thoughts that press in at various points to swell the 
broad resistless current. Mr. Lako is to be thanked 
for making the work audibly present here so early 
in the season ; he played it admirably, if we may 
only question a little humoring of tempo here and 
there ; and we doubt not, this most original and 
splendid work will find its way into more than one 
series of chamber concerts, as well as into many 
drawing rooms this winter. 

Mr. Lang also played some graceful little piano 
pieces of his own: — "Caprice" in C; "Spinning 
Song" and "Diversion ;** and closed the concert with 
a superb rendering of Liszt's arrangement of the 
Weber Polonaise. — A capital relief was furnished 
by the vocal pieces. Mr. Geo. L. Osgood sang 
Schubert's "Erl King" with more power and true 
expression than we ever heard in that exciting bal- 
lad before; invoice and style he seems to have 
gained greatly ; with Mr. Lang's accompaniment 
the effect was thrilling. Three of the short Franz 
songs, choice ones, he sang charmingly. The first 
was from op. 42, "The Rose complained ;" the sec- 
ond, that peifect song, so full of peace and whispered 
confidence, called **SiilU Sich^heiT ("Hark, how 
still"), from op. 10 ; the third, the airy, dainty little 
"May Song" of Ooethe: "Zwischen Hecken und 
Dorn." All were were most (enjoyable, and a repe- 
tition of the second one would have been welcome 
to all present 



Itauan Opkba. Mr. MaretzeVs company, of 
which Mme. Lucca is the chief star, opened on 
Monday evening at the Boston Theatre, with a per- 
formance of Gounod's Faint. We could not be 
present ; but by all accounts the brave little wo- 
man had lost nothing either in her glorious, full 
voice, her breadth and simplicity of style, or her 
outright, intense and natnrol way of rendering all 
the passion and the music of her part ; while there 
was the same realism in her dramatic impersona- 
tion of the part of Qretehen. Indeed she is said to 
be even more charming than before. Nor could 
the Mephistopheles of M. Jamkt, nor the Faust of 
Signer VizzAKi be very different from what they 
were a year ago. 

We did, however, witness the event of the week, the 
first appearance here of Mile. Ilma di Mcbska, the Hun- 
garian soprano, a« Amina in La Simnambulaf and found 
that as a singvr of such florid muMio she has not been over- 
praised. The "Sonnambula'* is one of those old familiar, 
operas which never loaes its charm for ui ; it* melody is 
ever fTeohand ezquialtei and there is nothing affected. 



ovemtraltied or fnlw aliotit it. This niuAic offered jiwt 
the fittinf; taxks f«»r gurli a 8in<:^r. Here is one of the 
purest tiOpmnoM, clear and ponetmtinfr* of jyreat upward 
rnnge, evonly developed, full and powerful, easentially 
sweet and muKicnl in spite of Its prent brilliancy, and of 
a oertiiin metallic quality. There is an individual charm 
about It which we cannot dcncribe, such that you are 
never weary of listening. If not a very sympathetic 
voice, yet, as she nnes it, it is always expressive. And 
her intonation is absolutely pure, her execution f aultleas ; 
she revels in all norts of florid passages, runs, roulades, 
trills, staccato flii^ures in the hiphest tones of purest silvery 
brightness, with mich exquisite grace and finish, that 
there seeniH no difficulty for her. She is one of the very 
finest of the colomiur singers we have ever heard. Yet 
while i>he is mainly a coca/<«<, while she uses the voice 
thus like an instntment, she Is always faithful to tlie sen- 
timent and the dnunatic requirement of her part. The 
tones are exqaisitely modulated to their puq^ose, and in 
all the wealth of florid vocalization, there Is no false 
straining for effuct, nothing that seems labored or me- 
chanical, nothing that doen not succec<l, and It is all in a 
chaste, pure, honest style. Her acting, too, is natural, 
animated, flill of expressive gesture, all in good keeping. 
It was a genuine enthusiasm which she excited, and it In* 
creased to the end. 

The opera as a whole was well presented. Mme. Fbr- 
mrn made an uncommonly good Lisa ; Sig. VizzANiwas 
somewhat clumsy and clownish as Elvlno, distressed you 
somewhat in his straining after high notes, yet there is 
some pure gold in his tenor tones, and some true feeling 
in his singing. The new baritone, Sig. Rossx-Oalli, 
who took the part of Count Rodolpho, was not very edi- 
fying. Orchestra and chorus were not bod.— So far only 
for the present. 

Stmphont Concerts. — All promises well for 
Thursday next, both as to orchestra, soloists and au- 
dience. The second Beethoven Symphony and the 
old FreyschiiU Overture (strange to say, never be- 
fore given in these concerts) will no doubt sound as 
fresh and glorious as ever. The Concerto by Ben- 
nett, which Mr. Perabo is to play, is full of beauty 
and will be sure to charm. Miss Doria, besides the 

noble aria with orchestra (not the one so common- 
ly sung) from Mozart's 7tto, will sing, with Mr. 
Drbskl 8 accompaniment, a beautiful "Requiem" by 
Schumann, composed to an old Latin hymn sup- 
posed to have been written by H^loise, whom his- 
tory associates with Abelard ; also the exquisite lit- 
tle "Serenade" by Franz, and the "Fruhlinffmacht by 
Schumann. 

In the fourth concert (Dec. 19) Mme. Madelinp 
Schiller (for by her old artist name she prefers to 
be cidled) will make her debut here, playing the 
great £-flat Concerto of Beethoven, with a Polo- 
naise perhaps by Chopin in the second part. 

»<»! i 

Philadelphia, Oct. 19. — The "season** of musical 
entertainmenta was opened at the Academy of Music 
on the 6th, by the "Kellogg £nglish Opera Troupe," 
whose performances closed last night. The 
operas presented during the season were : "Faust,** 
8 times; "Martha," "Maritana," "Fra Diavolo,** and 
"Lucia di Lammermoor," each twice ; and "Trovo- 
tore" and the "Bohemian Girl,** once ; the closing 
performance consisted of the 2nd act of "Fra Diav- 
olo,** the 2nd act of "Maritana,** and the 1st act of 
"Rigoletto.** The troupe is composed of Miss Kel- 
logg and Mrs. Van Zandt, prime donne soprani ; 
Mrs. Seguin, contralto ; Mr. Maas, Mr. Habelmann, 
and Mr. W. Morgan, tenors ; Mr. Carleton and Mr. 
Gustavus Hall, baritones; Mr. Henry Peakes, 
basso; and Mr. Seguin, buffo. Miss Kellogg ap- 
peared as "Marguerite," "Lady Harriet," "Lucia," 
"Arline" and "Leonora." 

It is useless to describe Miss Kellogg*s perform- 
ances ; when she assumes a part, it is exactly as 
it should be; she possessess, like Mme. Nilsson, 

the secret of disarming the critics. 

To Mrs. Van Zandt were allotted the parts of 
"MariUna,** "Zerlina" and "Marguerite." Her 
round, full and well trained voice sounded to great 
advantage, particularly in the first mentioned char- 
acter. Mrs. Seguin is as charming as ever; her 
voice is benefitted by the summer's rest ; but it is 
undeniably a fact that she is much more success- 
ful in lighter parts than in tragic ones. 



Mr. Joseph Maas is a new candidate for honors 
on our stiu^o, and he bids fair to become a great fa- 
vorite of our opera goers. Mr. Mor^can is another 
stranprer to "our shores." This gentleman has a 
fair voice of thorohmtfo kind ; but he sings with so 
much eff(»rt in the middle register and pushes his 
chest voice so hiprh that his high notes never last 
him through the evening, and are apt to be a shade 
flat. Mr. Habelmann appeared as "Faust" twice 
and as "Edgardo." His voice is decidedly worn, 
but occasionally it flashes with its old fire. 

Mr. Carlton, the new baritone, is an excellent ar- 
tist, and has a sweet, cultivated voice of considera- 
ble register. His stage presence is very good, but 
he Is a cold actor. 

Mr. Hall appeared as "Plunkett" and manasred 
the part quite well, but his sinsrin&T was not all that 
it might be. The "Mephistopheles** of Mr. Peakes 
was very conscientiously played by him. 

Eustace. 



Oct. 23. — Oii Monday evening, under the aus- 
pices of Mr. T B. Pngh, a delightful musical enter- 
tainment took place at the Academy of Music. It 
consisted of a performance of Rossini's StabcU Mater 
preceded by miscellaneous pieces from the solo 
singers. They were Mrs. Weston, Miss Adelaide 
Phillipps, Messrs. Varley and Rudolphsen. Mrs. 
"Weston sang a song of Fred. Cla3r*s "She wandered 
down the mountain side"; Miss Phillipps "O mio 
Fernando" ; Mr. Rudolphsen a "Barcarole" of Gou- 
nods ; and Mr. Varley, "Sound an alarm." This 
gentleman immediately won warm admiration, 
which was strengthened by his efforts on Tuesday 
and Wednesday evenings. His performance, both 
in the f^abat and in the Handel aria, was excellent. 
His voice appears a little dry, but his execution is 
so neat and artistic, he so enters into the spirit of 
the song, that he is worthy of a name among the 
best concert Tenors we have heard. Mrs. Weston 
was suffering from an indisposition, but she bravely 
went through the evening. Miss Phillipps was, as 
she always is, thoroughly good. Mr. Rudolphsen 
did not do himself justice in the Siabat Mater. The 
part appeared to bo too low for him, but in the 
major part of the "Pro Peccatis * his deliciously pure 
intonation shone forth with brilliancy. Mr. Var- 
ley was all that could be desired in the "Cujns" and 
in the quartet "Sancta Mater." Mrs. Weston was 
very successful in the "Inflammatns." The orches- 
tra was pretty bad, and the chorus about the same. 

On Tuesday evening, at Concert Hall, the same 
soloists appeared with the "Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club." Mrs. Weston's indisposition prevented her 
appearing at all, and her place on the programme 
was supplied by Mr. Varley, who won fresh laurels 
by his singing of "My Sweetheart" and "The An- 
chor's weighed." Mr. Rudolphsen gave "Only to 
Love" by Santley ; and Miss Phillipps her everlast- 
ing "Una voce." The performances of the Quintette 
Club were rapturously applauded, the selections 
being the "Raymond" Overture by Thomas, Andante 
from Schubert's G-major Quartet, op. 161 ; and 
Scherzo from the Midsummer Nighf s Dream. Mr. 
Heindl played a "Rhapsodic" by Tirschack ; Mr, 
Hennig, Werner's arrangement of Ole Bull's "Po- 
lacca Guerriera"; and Mr. Hamm Paganini's 
"Witches" Dance. The applause at Mr. Hennig*s 
appearance on the stage was most enthusiastic, but 
was redoubled after the conclusion of his solo. 



The following evening a similar concert was given 
at the same place. Mrs. Weston was still detained 
by her illness. Mr. Schultze gave us a VaUe de 
Concert by Dupont ; and Mr. Ryan played Baer- 
mann*8 "Gnomen Klaeng^," exquisitely. Mr. Heindl 
was good enough to fill Mrs. Weston's place in the 
programme with a delicious selection by Doppler(?) 
The other contributions of the "Club" were Kreut- 
xer*s "Night in Grenada" Overture, Adagio and 
Finale to Mendelssohn's Quintet in B flat, op. 87, 
AUegpro of Schumann's Quartet, op. 41, No. 1, and 
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tlie Finnle to *'Kur3anthe." Mr. Varley p^ave a 
masterU rcnderiijj^ of "Love soinula tho alarin/* a 
tryirifr number of "Ada and (/alalca;** antl with 
Mr. Kudolphsen he san;* **It Is of the Lord's jjjreat 
mercies,'* by Molique. Mr. Rudolphsen sang 
''Si tu savaU," and Misa Pliillipps "NobU Signor" 
(anotlier of her old stand-bys). I understand tliat 
on Thanksgiving night a recitation of the "Messiah** 
will be given with Mr. Varley in the tenor part. 

The musical prospects for the coming winter are 
brilliant ; the Nilnson Troupe will be here in De- 
cember, the Lucca Troupe is promised for Febru- 
ary, and the English Troupe sometime in March. 
Mr. Cross has assumed the Leadership of the ''Beet- 
hoven Society,'* and of course we shall hear some 
fine chorus and part singing from that quarter. Mr. 
Wolsieffer, who led the Orchestra at tho Maenner- 
chor Gardens last suu:mcr, is to give a series of 
twenty orchestral matinees, and of course the^Abt" 
and "Orpheus'* will give their concerts as usuaL 
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London. 

Crtstal Palace. Tlie programme of Saturday's 
concert ran as follows : 

Overture, **NunnahaI*' Spontinl. 

Recitative and Aria, * La«cia ch'io pianga" 

[••Rlnaldo**] Hamlel. 

Pianofot tc Concerto In F minor J. 8. Bach. 

Aria "Una aura amorosa** Moiart, 

Symphony, "The Scotch'* ICendelsaohn. 

Bongs. 

j a. "Tre glomi son che Nina" Ferffolese. 

( b. Kiissiau Song, "She is mhie" — Kotscnetoff. 
Pianoforte Solos— 

a. Variations on Osmin's song in the "Seraglio*' 

of Mozart Paner. 

b. Finale from Ist Sonata for pianoforte — Weber. 
Recitative and air, '*The grey dawn steals" ["The 

Lord of Burleifch*'] Schira. 

Festival Overture, composed for the "€k)lden Wed- 
ding" of the King and Queen of Saxony. 

Dr. Jnlins Riets. 

In the above arranjiccment the concerto of Bach 
came as tho first novelty ; it was in fact an initial 
performance at these concerts. Written for clavier 
with orchestral accompaniment, it consists of three 
movements, of which the finale, presto in 3-8 time, 
is the most ambitious, full of color and susceptible 
of elaborate treatment. Herr Pauer renderea the 
pianoforte part with exceeding skill add spirit ; and 
the whole performance pleased alilce by execution 
and by reason of the quaint form and antique learn- 
ing of the old masterpiece. 

The concerts to be given by the Royal Albert 
Hall Choral Society, under the direction of Mr. 
Barnby, during the coming season, will be in the 
highest degree interesting. Handel's Oratorio, 
"Theodora" (with additional accompaniments by Dr. 
Hiiler), and Bach's Christmas Oratorio may be 
mentioned as amongst the most important works 
selected for performance, not only on account of 
their intrinsic excellence, but because they are great 
novelties in this country ; and we are also glad to 
find that Mendelssohn's "St. Paul** is included in 
the prospectus. There will be a repetition of the 
Passion week performances, which were commenced 
last year, the only alteration being tliat on two 
evenings Bach's "St John" Passion Music will be 
given. The first concert, Handel's "Theodora," 
will take place on Thursday, the 30th Oct. 

The success of Mr. Carl Rosa's English Opera 
Company at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, is a 
proof that out of London, at least, there are audi- 
ences alwa3-s ready to patronize native composi- 
tions sung by native artists. Balfe's "Satanella,** 
with Miss Blanche Cole in the principal part, has 
attracted large audiences; and the local press speaks 
in high terms of the singing of Mr. William Cfastle, 
who has already proved himself a reliable tenor at 
some of our metropolitan concerts. The company 
also includes Miss Catherine Lewis, Mrs. Aynslev 
Cook, Messrs. Maurice de Solla, Arthur Howell, 
Aynsley Cook, Arthur Stevens and H. Jackson. The 
band and chorus are said to be most efficient, and, 
as in every work placed upon the stage under Mr. 
Rosa's management, the dresses and scenery are in 
the highest style of art. — 3fiu. Standard, 



LEIPZIG. Tho ti ret OcwnndliauH Concert of the sea- 
son, on the 2iid inst., had natiimlly n fcrvuce to tlie mem- 
ory of tho Lite Ferdinand David. Three of the pieces in 
thepro^l^raninie woreworka of the deceased, namely, a 
Psalm for two nopraiio voicei<, the Adagio from hi* string 
quariet, Op. 38 [exe<:uted by the whole of the striDfce of 
the orchcstrn], and his concerto for trombone. With 
these were associated works by Mendelssohn and Schu- 
mann, as the two deceased p:reAt masters to whom, with 
David, Leipzig principally owes Its musical renown. Herr 
Reinecke, David's colleague for thirteen years, contribu- 
ted an "In Meinorlam*' in the form of an introduction 
and fugue for orchestrti ; and Hcrr Ferdinand Hiiler, hia 
intimate friend, an orchestral adagio entitled ''NachruT' 
[aft«r-fame.] 



PARIS. An ambitious and interestinf^ programme is 
anoonnced for the iterics of concerts to be f^ven thin sea- 
son by M. Colonnc in Paris, under the title of Le Concert 
Kaiional. P:vis is to hear the <*Mcssiah," Bach's "OroaM 
Pasalons-Muaik," Mendelssohn's *<Athalie,'* Mas8«net*s 
"Mary Magdalene,** Franck's "Ruth." and *'Redemp- 
tlon," the *<Dalilah** of M. Camille de Salnt-Saens," the 
"Parad{seLo8t"of M. Th. Dubois. Among the instm- 
mental pieces will be a new snlfe d'orcheatra by Masse- 
net, entitled "Scenes Plttoresques.'* 

M. B. nilmann, who claims the original idea of making 
concert tours in America and on the continent, and 
made his flmt grand circuit in America, with Henri Hers, 
Sivori, &c., in 1846, has issued a programme of 27 con- 
certs to be given during November and December in as 
many separate towns of France and Belgium. For this 
circuit, with which Mr. UUman resumes operations after 
an Interval of six years, engagements have been made 
with Marimon, Cabel, De Meric-Lablachc [singers], Sivo- 
ri, Alnrd, L^nard [violinists], Jattl [pianist], Fran- 
ehomme [violoncelllsti, and Maton [accompanyist]. To 
these will be added "Timothy Trimm," who, it seems, 
will intersperse music with *'causerie.*' The following 
paragraph from Mr. Ullman's prospectus will be read 
with some amusement : "If the classical solo only de- 
mands one distinguished soloist, and the symphony a 
good orchestra and one able leader, it is not so in the 
quartet or quintet, which requires the co-operation of 
four or five performers of equal and superior order, pen- 
etrated with the spirit of thisxiass of music, fired w th 
the genius that is proi>cr to it, uniting to knowledge a 
mechanical dexterity equal to everv emergency, obtain- 
ing, in fine, that collective unity of style witbont which 
there is only disorder and obscurity in the best concert- 
ed music. Hence itrei>ults that, while the quartet is the 
expression of what is most pure and most complete in 
classical music, it is also the rarest and most diffleolt to 
meet with. This is so true that no great city, notezeept- 
ing Paris, yet possesses this model quartet, so aa to real- 
ize that perfection which has been for a l<fng time a 
drealn of mine, as it is that of all those who pre-occnpy 
themselves with art in France and elsewhere. How is it 
that, notwithstanding the amount of progress accom- 
plished, this cannot be arrived at ? Why, up to the prea- 
ent moment, has it not been possible to establish such a 
quartet ? Because It has hitherto been considered Im- 
possib'e to unite in the same concert and in the aame 
piece four performers of equal and superior order of 
which two would consent to hold the part of second vio- 
lin and alto. Because, in undertaking these parts, quite 
as important as those of first violin or violoncello, but 
placed by an arbitrary and certainly erroneous classifica- 
tion in the second rank, these great performers fear, not 
without some appearance of reason, that the public only 
considers them as occupjring a secondary position. These 
apparently insuperable dtfllcultics I do not hesitate to 
declare that I have surmonnted, thanks to my long rela. 
tions of friendship and Intimacy with artistic chiefs; and 
every kind of incredulity on this subject will have ceased 
when it is known that I have succeeded by force of en- 
treaty, of perseverance and useful reasons, 'n uniting in 
the same quartet, and for the same concert, these three 
great violinists of Paris [in alphabetical order], Alard, 
Ltonard, Sivori. In the same quartet ? it will be asked. 
Tos, in the same quartet or the same piece ; for, forget- 
ting personal motives, these three great masters wUl suc- 
ceed each other in turn In the difCerent announced pieces, 
exchanging parts— the first violin passing to the second, 
the alto to the first, Itc., all having no longer but one am- 
bition, that of rendering, in a manner worthy of them- 
selves and the music, the sublime pages the interpreta- 
tion of which is confided to them." M. UUman goes on 
to say that he will then be able, by means of this happy 
family of string-players, to render various pieces of clas- 
sical chamber music, and a new fantasie concertante for 
"three first violins,** specially arranged for the purpose 
by Alard, and to be executed by Sivori, Alard, and Leon- 
ard. 
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Yoeal, with Plane AeoompaiinaBt 

Thro* Night to Lijjht. Sacred. 8. G to e. PraH, 80 

"Oh, weary ones, who faint and nigh." 

A very beautiful and comforting sacred song. 

The Rose and Nightingale. Canzonette. 6. 

B to^. Bamhif. S5 

" The Rose i« weeing for her love, 
Her love, the Nightingnle." 
A bit of exqQiMteiKKUy from Bailey's -'Festna** 
The music is admirably coitrived, and peileetly 
brings out the -*feellng*' of every word. 

Don't go in ! Temperance Song and Cho. 8. 

F to f Dtmniker. 80 

•*lt is lighted, we know, like a pahuse." 
A warning against "Gin** and the other poisons. 

My Button-hole Boquct 2. G to e. HuniUif, 80 
Amusing, harmless, oomie and pretty. 

Good.Night. (Alto or Baritone). 4. B6tof. 

AU. S5 

" Sweetly rest, thou, my own beloved child." 
" Gnte Nacht, du mcin herziges Kind." 
"Dors blen. toi ma charmante enfant.** 
Wonis In three languages, and a good enough 
song for any country. 

I never can fori;ct 8. F to f DanieL 85 

" That look I that smile." 
Lady Caroline Lamb wiote It, and the man with 
the exi ellent memory, of courise. In the well- 
known faithful lover who appears In numerous 
songs, but seldom has a more melodious one to 
sing than this one. 

Do the best you can. 8 F to f . Ybumter 80 

Kxcellent advice In a musical form. 

Give I 8. F to a. SufUtMm. 40 

** Give thy heart's best treasure. 
From fair nature learn.** 
Very smooh snd sweet, with a few long eres- 
oendo tones for high and full voices. 

Instramsatali 

Spring, i^entle Spring. Waltz. 8. C. Pratt. 80 
Anything with a gentle spring to It should 
make a good waltz, and this is a snccevs. Both 
song and waltz [of the same title] are of the kind 
that, whdevet new, "spring** at once into popu- 
lar favor. Indeed they ttUUtsh thenuelves as fa- 
vorites* 

Perchance Mazurka. 8. C. Mrininntr, 80 

With a rii)e, rich, full harmony, snd with all the 
lightness, grace and variety which belong to a 
good mazurka. 

Organ at Home. No. 15. Spring Morning 

Polka, and Golden Leaf Schottische. 8. 80 
The 43 numbers In this set of pieces are all 
taken from the new collection "The Organ at 
Home.** Each number has as much good muatc 
as possible compactly printed upon it, and Is 
priced, also, as cheap as possible. No. 16. for in- 
stance, condenses on 3 pages what usually occu- 
pies ft or 6 pages, and oosto SO cts. But the book, 
"Orgran at Home'* Includes the whole 43 numbers, 
and Is sold for f 3.60 , or less than the price of ten 
numbers. 

Fanchette- Galop. 8. D. Pratt 80 

" Waltz. 4. C "80 

Melodies skilfully arranged from * Fanchette.*' 
The Polka has more varied than la usual, and the 
Waltz is on a par with first class compositions. 

Easy Sonatines. Op. 49. No. 1. 8. C. Luhuer, ftO 
Has an Allegro Moderate movement, an An- 
dante, and a Rondo. Has the form and "sgreea- 
bleness'* of larger sonatas, without their dUBcul- 
ty. 

La Fille de Madame Angot Selection a la 

Va'ise. 4. (/perH. 60 

Compactly printed, it conulna a great deal of 
music in its 8 pages , is very sparkling and neat. 
The "extra** part may be played either by Flute 
or Violin. 

Towanda Mazourka. Solo. 4. D. Sherwood, 85 

4 Hands. 4. D. " 40 

A veiy brilliant and varied Mazurka. The 8e- 
condo of the 4 hand arrangement Is easy, and the 
piece is a good one for a beginner and an advanced 
player. 

Mouse Trap Waltz. 8. F. Napoleon, 80 

If mice muti be caught, they will do weA to en- 
ter prison to this same tune. Ihere is considera- 
ble "snap" to it, and the melody is sprightly. 

LoveSon^. (Liebeslied), 4. B6. HeHMdU 80 

A beauty. 



Abbrkviatiovs.— Degrees of difflculty are marked 
1 to 7. The A:^ls marked with a cauital letter: as C, B 
fiat, AC. A small Roman letter ULarks the highest note, 
if on the staif, an italic letter the highest note, if above 
the staff. * 
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ToT^ours Amour. 

Prithee tell me, Dimple-Chin, 
At whftt 0^ does Love begin ? 
Tour blue eyes have scarcely seen 
Summers three, my fairy queen, 
But a miracle of sweets. 
Soft approaches, sly retreats, 
Show the little archer there. 
Hidden in your pretty hair ; 
When didst learn a heart to win ? 
Prithee tell me, Dimple-Chin I 

"Oh r the rosy lips reply, 
"Ican*ttcUyouifI try. 
'Tis so long I can't remember : 
Ask some younger lass than 1 1" 

Tell, O toll me, Grizzled-Ftfce, 
Do your heart, and head keep pace? 
When does hoary Love expire T 
When do frosts put out the fire ? 
Can ita embers bum below 
All that chill December snow T 
Care you etill soft hands to pre3s. 
Bonny heads to smooth and blesa ? 
When does Love give up the chase ? 
Tell, O tell me, Grizzled-Face I 

'*Ah r the wise old lips reply, 
"Youth may pass and strength may die ; 
But of Love I can't foretoken : 
Ask some older sage than I T 

— iT. C. SUdman. 
i «•> f 

Hearing of the 'tEgmonr Overture 

(1845.) 

We waited with trembling expectation for 
Beethoven^s Overture to ^^Egmonf^ to begin ; 
80 powerful a hold had it acquired upon us in 
a mere piano-forte arrangement, that to hear it 
announced for a full orchestra was like hearing 
that the friend had arrived, whose great soul 
you had long owned and loved through letters. 
It could not ' but be grand, however poorly 
performed, to one already imbued with it. 
What a perfect overture ! how truly Egniont, 
and how thoroughly Beethoven^s I An over- 
ture in the strict sense of the word ; for it opens 
the gloomy page of history which follows in 
the play; it is a condensation of all that is to 
follow ; it transports you to the place and time 
when such things could be facts; it colors your 
bright, every-day consciousness down to the 
sombre back-ground whi«h befits the stern ap- 
paritions that are to play before it; it sends the 
tremulous heart-beat, the vague involuntary 
apprehension through all your nerves, till you 
are prepared for scenes in which the very air 
quaked with fear. All the terror, all the love, 
the wild commotion, the swift fatality, the 
grotesque contrasts of breathless tragedy and 
ttproarous mirth, with which Goethe has known 
how to form a living picture of the dread en- 
trance of the Duke of Alva into the Nether- 
lands in the times of Philip IL, are reproduced 
and anticipated in this wonderful music, and 
thus become emotions with the hearer before 



they pass before his eyes and thoughts. Music 
enacts the drama within vou. It drowns out 
of memory all that could distract you from the 
world into which Art would introduce you; ef- 
fects your complete deliverance from the tyran- 
nizing presence of actual things about you ; 
steeps you, as it were, in the atmosphere of the 
play, and then it is the fault of the poet if you 
lose any of his poetry. This is the- true func- 
tion of an Overture. And in this Beethoven 
has succeeded as no other could. He has ac- 
tually translated the whole play into that short 
piece of music ; he had felt it till it became 
assimilated with his own essence, till it became 
fluid again, and he could create it anew in a 
form of music. O I for a performance worthy 
of it. 

We were disappointed ; the public of course, 
were disappointed, who depended on the per- 
formance wholly for their conception of the 
piece. What a night-mare it gave one, to sit 
amid a dead, indifferent multitude, when mu- 
sic so intense, so deep, so grand, so crowded 
with the hurry and the passion of life, was ac- 
tually being performed I Why was it ? Be- 
cause the orchestra did not understand it ; had 
not attained to anything more than a mechan- 
ical execution of it, each playing his part for 
himself, without feeling all the other parts; 
and chiefly because it was played altogether too 
fast. This is the common mistake with all our 
orchestras, especially when they undertake 
Beethoven. It is true that the expression, the 
sentiment of the Egmont overture, is rapid, 
fearfully and fatally rapid, like the tragedy of 
Macbeth. It allows the mind no pause, but 
rushes to its consummation. It is a very 
natural aid childish mistake to think to repre- 
sent this rapidity by playing fast, by starting 
all the instruments on a steeple-chase, helter- 
skelter, fast as you can, and all come out to- 
gether. Even if they do get through it with- 
out breaking rank and file, it is an awkward 
business at best ; the thought of the awkward- 
ness fills them, instead of the great conception 
of the composer. Not so does he put energy 
and fire into his piece; not by such obvious, 
iimplistie methods, does he create in the hear- 
er's inind the sense of rapidity ; but by a sub- 
tler and deeper art ; by an appeal to feelings, 
by quickening thought, — not fiddle-bows and 
elbows, — ^by a judicious ,poetic development of 
his theme. Tlio swiftest time in music may 
check all motion of the hearer^s imagination ; 
as the hardest blowing or thumping of the in- 
^ttument may utterly fail of power. There is 
a secret about these effects which Art can only 
learn by reverent and patient study of Nature. 
A poem may be written in slow, stately verse, 
which shall impart to the mind the speed of a 
race-horse or a whirl-wind. No one would 
think of reading Macbeth any faster than is 
consistent with the ease and dignity of good 
delivery ; and yet how swift the bloody dntma 
sweeps you away, in its arms of Fate, to Its 



close. Depend upon it, Beethoven, too, will 
bear a tempo moderate enough, even in his 
dizziest **r/i;)ftt<," to allow our dull, physical 
ears and nerves to catch the full sound of his 
mighty chords and weigh them one by one, 
ere they have flown by forever. His masses 
are too great to sacrifice any of the grandeur 
of their movement to a quickness that does not 
quicken ; there is a certain repose about great 
things which will not let itself be run a^ray 
with. 

Undoubtedly, the time of this overture is 
rapid. But there are limits to all things. An 
object may fiy past you so swiftly that you will 
not see it ; nor is the ear less subject to such 
limitation. It is said that the rate of the differ- 
ent kinds of musical movement has become oc- 
celerated uniformly, and still tends constantly 
to gain ; that which was once Allegretto is now 
Andante, &c. Hurry, we know, is the ten- 
dency of the times in all things ; and why not, 
too, of measured time, in music ? But what- 
ever the bustle here below, the stars keep on 
their quiet round, and the Gods lose not their 
serenity. Art is the Olympus of this work-day 
world ; its great master-spirits are stately and 
self-poised, and independent of the whiri. 
Caricature them not by making them march to 
the double quick time of your restlessness. 

Besides the feverish spirit of the age, there 
is another reason why the musical chronometer 
keeps gaining. It is the fashion of Solo-play- 
ing. * * Virtuosos" have it their own way ; their 
aim is to astonish ; their study to master the 
greatest difiiculties, and bring out hitherto tin- 
known capacities in their instruments. The 
music must be written accordingly ; the public 
taste has been so long pampered by it, that now 
men go to concerts with set purpose to be daz- 
zled and astounded, and not for any deep en- 
joyment, or lasting influence. The piano, for 
instance, must do the impossible, and repre- 
sent a whole orchestra, speak through all its 
octaves at once. This cannot be done by sim- 
ultaneous strokes with one pair of hands ; the 
natural recourse is to lightning-like rapidity of 
successive strokes ; swift runs, arpeggios, and 
tremolos, by taxing execution to the utmost, 
leave the ear so little space betwixt note and 
note, that a great breadth of tone results which 
you would scarce suppose one instrument capa- 
ble of. But in the orchestra, and in great 
choirs, there is no occasion for such arts as 
these ; there, great effects require not to be 
represented, because they actually exist ; the 
spaces need not to be imitated in fresco per- 
spective, as in some of our churches, because 
they stand there bodily. Certainly, a respect 
Lb due to great classical compositions ; and 
when they come upon the stage, they should 
come to give law, and not to reoeive it ; for are 
they not greater than all we have now ? Is not 
Beethoven the source whence many an arrowy 
mountain stream, like Liszt, and many a shin- 
ing mill-fall, like Thalberg, and many a jet- . 
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d*eau of Ole Buirsand Paganini's, to say noth- 
ing of numberless canals, derive their waters ? 
Let them rush to glory as they will; but when 
they lead us to their spring, their master, we 
would see it well up calmly, strongly, as its 
own force impels, as it would if they were not. 
Why must the grand old masters be whipped 
into unnatural speed by the fiddle-bow of every 
modem concert-master, and made to serve an 
end for which they never wrote, the gratifica- 
tion of a public before which they would not 
have condescended to appear? j. s. d. 
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J. S. Bach't PMsion of St Matthew. 

BT O. A. MACFARREN. 

Concluded from page 114. 

Allusion has1>een made to the recitative, **0 
grief," which is succeeded by the aria, **With 
Jesus I will watch and pray/" for tenor, with 
chorus. In this and all the accompanied reci- 
tatives there is not the freedom for the singer 
which mark those of Mozart and Beethoven, 
and some — such as **Deeper and deeper," in 
Jephthah — of Handel. Bach^a are rhythmical 
declamations exacting the highest dramatic 
powers of the vocalist, but denying to him the 
liberties that mostly belong to recitative sing- 
ing. The solo phrases constitute the inter- 
ludes to the choral, which is here given with 
the verse beginning '*Why must Thou suffer." 
Its melody is slightly varied, so as to make the 
more gentle its expression of the touching sen- 
timent, and such variation may indeed be called 
embellishment. The resolve set forth in the 
aria, to excel in devotion the three chosen 
apostles, and to watch ever with Jesus, is beau- 
tifully relieved against the phrases for chorus, 
**So slumber shall our sins befall," the rocking 
motion of which has a soothing, lulling effect, 
that realizes the sweetly calming influence of 
prayer. The wondrous harmonies of the reci- 
tatives, the double counterpoint to the first 
phrase of the aria, and the chromatic progres- 
sions in the phrase that ensues, must be studied 
to be understood, and heard to be admired. 

The most picturesque piece, perhaps, in all 
the oratorio is that which ensues on the cap- 
ture, *^Alas ! my Jesus now is taken." It be- 
gins with a duet for soprano and contralto, in 
which the counterpoint of soft instruments, 
without basses, is intricately interwoven with 
the plaintive vocal phrases. These are from 
time to time interrupted by the exclamations of 
the chorus, "Leave Him, bind Him not," with 
the accompaniment of basses, organ, and all 
the force of the opposite orchestra. The move- 
ment ends with a half close preparatory to the 
fiery outburst of the succeeding allegro, for 
double chorus, which, opening in a different 
key from the commencement of the piece, con- 
cludes in that of the beginning ; and so its ter- 
mination rounds the whole into just complete- 
ness, after a course of seemingly wildest free- 
dom. Amazement that all nature was not con- 
vulsed, that the eternal laws were not suspend- 
ed, that the end of all things evened not upon 
the impious insult to the Son of Man, is ex- 
pressed better in the music than in the words 
beginning, *'Yc lightnings, ye thunders." Its 
indescribable power of excitement might ex- 
haust itself were its character unvaried ; but at 
the words, **Burst open, O fierce fiaming cav- 
erns of Hell then I" after a pause of silence, a 
newly introduced idea proclaims the indignance 
of the Christian world at that enormous deed of 
which the obloquy of all time is the retribu- 
ticMi. 

The portion of the Oratorio designed to suc- 
ceed the sermon, the second part according to 
the usage of concert performance, opena with 
a solo for contralto, with chorus, "Alas! now 
is my Saviour gone.'' Herein Zion, or the 
Church, mourns over the lost Jesus, and the 
Faithful, half enquiringly of its cause, half 
consolingly for its pain, muse on her deep 
aflliction. It has the form of a dialogue be- 



tween the solo voice and the chonis, and the 
distinct character of the two isalwnvs obvious, 
the latter having the air of .*iolace to the keener 
anguish of the other. The pnthetic effect of 
the piece is heightened by its fragmentary ter- 
miration. 

Thus prepared, we have now the scene be- 
fore Cainphas. At the words. "And Jesus hold 
His pence," is inserted the recitative, **To wit- 
ness false," for tenor, as a commentary on the 
situation. 

"O pardon me, my God," is the aria for con- 
tralto, with accompaniment for violin MUtjato, 
which is more generally known than any other 
separate piece. It occurs after Peter's three- 
fold denial, when his bittor weeping tells the 
torture of his self-conviction. The deep, deep 
grief of a tormented conscience finds here an 
utterance which fulfils the purport, and far 
transcends the expression of the words. One 
mijjht suppose the power of the artist to have 
been concentrated upon this one incident, bo 
infinite is its beauty ; one might suppose Bach 
to have regarded the situation it illustrates as 
more significant than others of man's relation 
to Deity in his sense of siu and need for mercy, 
and as* requiring, therefore, peculiar promi- 
nence in the total impression the Oratorio 
should convey. If this was his aim, it is all 
accomplished. The penitential feeling em- 
bodied in the song is that which will longest 
linger in a remembrance of the work. The soft 
tone of the contralto voice, and the keenness of 
that of the violin, are accessories to the effect 
which the master well knew how to handle ; 
but these judicious means are little to be con- 
sidered in comparison with the musical idea of 
which they are the adjuncts. 

The soprano recitative, "He hath done only 
good to all ;" constitutes the reflection upon 
Pilate's inquiry, "What evil hath he done ?" 
It recapitulates the mercies by which Jesus testi- 
fied His divinity, and with the exquisite art else- 
where manifested in giving similar pointedness 
to meaning that would else be lost, the change 
of key upon the words, "Besides this, Jesus 
naught hath done," marks the purport with 
beautiful significance. 

When Jesus is delivered over to be crucified, 
the narrative is suspended for the contralto 
recitative, "Look down, O God." The re- 
markable modulation from the key of F sharp 
minor into G minor that distinguishes the ap- 
peal for pity from the description of the taunt- 
ing and scourging of the condemned Saviour, 
is another of those traits, which, as in the pre- 
ceding song, test the artist and the special 
power of his art. Neither painting nor poetry 
has anything analogous to this beautiful re- 
source in music, the power of showing an en- 
tire revulsion of feeling by an unexpected 
change of key. 

The contralto recitative, "Ah I Golgotha," 
and aria with chorus, "Look wheie Jesus 
beckoning stands," occurs after the account of 
the crucifixion. Zion points to the arm ex- 
tended on the cross as the haven of rest for the 
Faithful, in a sweetly persuasive melody. The 
more than once repeated phrase on the words, 
"See" and "Rest" is one of charming tender- 
ness, and the accompaniment, for low oboes 
and organ only, shares with the voice-part the 
interest of the whole. Once more, the inter- 
rogatives of the chorus here break tlie general 
stillness, and influence as much the material 
effect — for with them the full orchestra is in- 
troduced — as they bring out the expressive 
power of the music. 

The recitative, "At eventide, cool hour of 
rest, " for bass, is inserted in the Gospel narra- 
tive, where Pilate grants the bmly of Jesus to 
the request of Joseph of Arimatbea. The pur- 

Eose of the artist was gradually to calm his 
carers from the excitement to which they bad 
been wrought, and by means of a succession of 
soothing pieces, to dismiss them in hopeful, 
happy tranquility. Temling to this result is 
the effect of the choral, "When I too am de- 
parting," which is strengthened by that of the 
present song, and quite confirmed by the final 



chorus. Allusion to the chief events in Scrip- 
ture history that have befallen at the close of 
day gives sco]>c for further coloring ; but the 
variety disturbs not the softness of the hues. 

The narrative closes with the sealing of the 
sepulchre, sequent upon which is the conclnd- 
incr piece, the recitative, * The Lord hath lain 
him down,'' and double chorus, "Around Thy 
tomb." The first movement is a series of pas- 
sacrrs. for each of the solo voices successively, 
divided bv short phrases, for the chonis, the 
former reflecting on the termination of the Sa- 
viour's earthly troubles, which were the price 
of peace to man, and the latter breathing a 
sweet farewell to II im whose body is departp<1, 
but whose spirit rests with us forever. Tlie 
purpose of bringing the oratorio by gentle de- 
grees to so tranquil a close that the hearers 
may depart from its performance in a condition 
of perfect peace, is beautifully completed in 
the final movement. Death is imagined as 
sleep, and the tomb is the couch of rest, and 
the music is a lullaby invoking softest slum- 
bers. It is a stream of melody of the most re- 
fined character and exalted beauty. One phrase 
of touching sweetness is set to the words, 
"Ruhet sanfte, sanfte ruh't" (Rest Thee softly, 
softly rest) ; and it derives special tenderness 
from* the commencement of the first syllable 
upon an unaccented quaver, and its continu- 
ance with the effect of syncopation upon the 
next accent. This character of soft persuasion 
is lost in the £ng1ish version, by the assign- 
ment of a separate syllable to each of the notes; 
indeed, the line, "Eternal peace be henceforth 
Thine," as addressed to the Saviour in the 
sleep of death, is perhaps anomalous, and as 
little represents the sense as the accents of the 
original. If the object of the proposer of the 
work was to impress the lesson that, however 
severe our onieals, the Christian principle 
brings "peace on earth to men of good will," it 
could not have been summed up in language 
more penetrating. 

If ever artist poured out his whole heart in 
his work, that certainly did Bach in the orato- 
rio of the Passion. The man himself speaks 
and lives in every phrase of it, for such truth- 
fulness, such fervor could not characterize any 
subjective treatment. Immensely much has to 
be accomplished before English audiences can 
do that justice to his wondrous composition 
which is only to be reached through familiari- 
ty with its beauties. 

Apnl, 1870. 
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Mendelnohn. 

BT EDWARD 80BOLEW8KI. 
[From the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, Oct. 187S.> 

The beginning of this century boasted four 
distinguished composers: Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdv, 1808; Robert Schumann, 1810; 
Franz. Liszt, 1811 ; and Richard Wagner, 1812. 
At that time Beethoven was already in his 
glory, and consequently the idol of every stu- 
dent of the art of music. The four masters be- 
fore named, although very diflfereiit in their 
inner nature, made no exception i« this respect, 
but looked upon Beethoven as their ''beau- 
ideal" of composition. They climbed on, like 
cypress-vine and moming-gloiy, striving to 
excel each other, to that mighty tree which 
had grown in Haydn and Mozart's flower gar- 
den, yet no one of them reached the top, 

Beethoven, having brought the old fashion 
of instrumental music to the highest pitch, sud- 
denly departed from this known track of his 
art, «nd, with bis last string-quartets and the 
Mi9M wlemnUf vanished, for the majority of 
his contemporaries, into a nebular world. 

Even some celebrated composers, like ron 
Weber, could not comprehend him, as is 
proved by Weber's criticism of Beethoven's A 
major Symphony. Mendelssohn and Wagner 
shared in this want of comprehension, as they 
have scarcely climbed higher on that glorious 
tree than the roses clustering around it. 

Beethoven was fully understood hy Schu- 
mann and Liszt, who, endowed with a very 
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fine spirit and rich iningination, took Beetho- 
ven's last style as their model, regardless of all 
other considerations. 

The present sketch, however, bejrins, not 
with Schumann or Liszt, but with Mendels- 
sohn, the oldest in rears and stvle of these four 
masters, nearer to Mozart than any of the oth- 
ers, and therefore, perhaps, the most favored 
among them. 

Mendelssohn's teacher in composition was 
Professor Zoltcr, at that time Conductor of the 
Academy of Music at Berlin, com^ioaer of vari- 
ous pieces of sacred music, and especially cele- 
bnited for his quartets for male voices. He, 
a man of the old school, who found in Handel 
and Bach the ne plus ultra of all musical art 
and science, had watched with great strictness 
over Mendelssohn's musical education, taking 
much pride in telling every one that Felix had 
composed a hundred fugues under his guidance 
before he gave him permission to write free 
compositions. 

These counterpoint studies were really of 
great advantage to Mendelssohn for his over- 
tures, symphonies, and concert-music ; perhaps 
too much so for elegant salon-music, yet not 
enough for oratorios. His fugues are indeed 
superior to those of Spohr, Schneider, Loewe 
— yes, even Beethoven's — in their oratorios ; 
but they cannot be ranked neap Bach's, Han- 
del's, Lotti's, and those of other old counter- 
pointists. 

That sublime and powerful theme, **Rise up, 
arise I" in the oratorio *'St. Paul," loses all its 
beauty and clearness in the midst of the fugue 
through its harmonic and modulating overbur- 
dening. Fugues are deprived of their beauty 
by this kind of modulation. If we make use of 
this ancient form, we must do it in such pure- 
ness as did the great Italian and Qerman mas- 
ters. 

Weaker yet than **Rise up, arise I" are the 
final fugues of the first and second part of the 
same oratorio ; but the solos, chorals and free 
choruses elevate "St. Paul" above all works of 
this genre over written by his contemporaries. 
I prefer Mendelssohn's hannonizing even to 
that of Sebastian Bach, who, in this respect, as 
well as in the entire counterpoint art, is con- 
sidered the greatest master. There are too 
many passing-notes in the harmonizations of 
Bach; Mendelssohn's, however, always show 
exquisite taste. Some esteem his oratorio ^ 'Eli- 
jah" hiffher than that of "St. Paul.'* As a la- 
ter production "Elijah" is indeed more power- 
ful m its entire formation ; but it is not so 
fresh, and for this reason "St. Paul" will al- 
ways be more cherished by such as prefer vigor 
and spirit to knowledge and science. 

Yet with these oratorios, and other sacred 
compositions of as good merit, lilendelssohn 
has neither commenced nor closed a new period 
in the art of music. Handel had done both 
before him. As Palestrina was the Alpha and 
Omega in his kind of sacred music, so was 
Handel in the oratorio. The artist belongs to 
the time wherein he.lives. Genius is, in a cer- 
tain manner, the outpouring of the general sen- 
timent of the period in which it lives. An Os- 
sian could not feel like a Byron, and neither 
he nor any other poet of modem times like the 
magnificent northern bard. 

As an oratorio composer Mendelssohn cannot 
be placed above, or even equal with, his great 
predecessors, yet he was more successful in his 
concert-overtures than all older composers, 
Beethoven excepted. With these latter pro- 
ductions he introduced the new romantic 
school. 

Some think they detect already in Weber's 
"Preciosa" and "Oberon"the beginning of this 
new departure; but Weber, although an origi- 
nal and tasteful composer of opera music, did 
not possess that thematical versatility which is 
attained only by the study of counterpoint and 
fugues. His finest musical thought seldom 
contains more than four measures, and is then 
succeeded by another thought; his composi- 
tions are replete with harmonic and instrumen- 
tal eflecta, and beautiful melodies appear be- 



tween them like flashes of lightning; but the 
critic misses musical conformity. Hence von 
Weber could never have given such an im- 
pulse to the whole art, and to all its disciples, 
as did Mendelssohn by his composition of 
"Summer Night's Dreani" and "Fingal'sCave." 
Truly the last work is a master-piece in every 
respect. 

The "Overture to Summer Night's Dream," 
in its form, still reminds us somewhat of We- 
ber's "Overture to Oberon." The different 
themes appear as if forced together As we 
find in Webers Oberon overture first a little of 
the Elfs and their horn, then the Emperor's 
festival march, then in the allegro some of the 
quartets and the airs of Huon and Rczia 
so in like manner does Mendelssohn proceed in 
his Overture to the Summer Night's Dream. 
Elf and peasant dance hand in hand, the deli- 
cate Titania mingles with the huge Falstaff. 
But the picture of Fingal's Cave is all unison. 
The listener requires no previous knowledge in 
order to understand what is before him. Mu- 
sic tells him everything . He hears the water 
sing wondrous melodies in the cave, producing 
in its conjunctions beautiful harmonies like 
those of an ^olian harp. 

As Mendelssohn owed to Zelter his themati- 
cal skill, so his instrumentation shows that here 
also the old Professor had worked, perhaps, 
less by instructing than by some well-timed sar- 
castic criticism. For instrumentation, like the 
melodic and harmonical part of music, is also 
an attribute of genius : it can be learned only 
to a certain degree, talent and genius must do 
the rest. To illustrate by an anecdote: — Zel- 
ter, on one occasion, said to one of his stu- 
dents, "Why do you put tnimpets and kettle- 
drums in this Kyrieetcisont (!)" "I thought," 
answered the pupil, "they would have a good 
effect ?" "What effect ?" said Zelter, angrily; 
"do you not know that Kifrie eleiaon means, 
*0 God, have pity on me!' and are you going 
to cry for mercy to God with trumpets and ket- 
tle-drums? Why do you not with the same 
propriety take big drums and small ones, pic- 
colo flutes and cymbals ? they surely make some 
effect, too ! But you can do as you like ; mu- 
sic is a free art, and you probably think you 
can justify such instrumentation by saying to a 
critic like me, 'Heaven is far away above us, 
and God will better hear my prayer if I make a 
horrible noise in my Ki/rie.^ But, I repeat, 
you can please yourself ; nay, you may put a 
large ink-blot on your score — or on your nose, 
if you please ; they are both your own !" 

Especially was it Spontini, the composer of 
the operas Vestalin, Cortes, Olympus, Nurma- 
hal, etc., at that time principal director of mu- 
sic of the Court of Berlin, whose instrumenta- 
tion Zelter abhorred. Once while walking 
home from one of Spontini 's operas (Numia- 
hal), where not only all kinds of trumpets, 
drums, tympans and" trombones, but also thirty 
iron anvils, tuned in different keys, had clash- 
ed and thundered,— and, in passing the royal 
castle and hearing the great tattoo^ an ensemble 
of bands, trumpeters, drummers, pipers, and 
homers, of the whole garrison, Zelter exclaim- 
ed to his friends, "Heaven be praised ! after 
all this opera-noise we hear at last a little sweet 
music." 

Such a hon-mot sinks often deeper into a 
voung composer's heart than a whole course of 
instruction. Spontini had found already many 
admirers among the yonthftil artists who would 
extend a musical theme in the same un.skilled 
manner, who loved his long crescendos and 
mighty fortissimos ; but such remarks as Zel- 
ter 's would check many in this course. 

Mendelssohn never was blinded by such 
show, for he, throughout his whole artist life, 
confirmed the tmth that effect produced by 
massing oftener represents dross than gold. 
His instrumentation is always ingenious and 
fine ; even in the fortissimo no one instrument 
depresses the other. Melody predominates 
throughout. He resembles 3fozart in many 
respects. Like this great composer, he sho"W8 
the same happy calmness and serenity, the same 



elevation and clearness; but neither lie nor 
Mozart ever felt that hurricane of passion 
which swayed through Beethoven's soul. For 
this reason he tiever was successful in the exe- 
cution of such compositions as the F minor So- 
nata by Beethoven, although a fine pianist. 
Franz Liszt played this piece once with such 
mighty power and passion, such eloquence and 
truth, as I never heard before, probably never 
shall hear again. 

The genius of man is like a filter; nothing 
can enter or escape which is greater than its 
calibre. Yet no blame can l>e attached to 
Mendelssohn for this lack of depth of passion; 
on the contrary, had he felt otherwise than he 
did, an Antigone would never have been pro- 
duced. This latter work was composed by 
him at the request of Frederick William IV. of 
Prussia, a very distinguished critical judge of 
classic music, as well as friend and protector 
of all remarkable productions of art. This 
work stands isolated in its form and character, 
and some day will be acknowledged as the 
greatest of Mendelssohn's compositions. It 
should not be imitated, although a certain Mr. 
Taubert, Director of Music at Berlin, had the 
presumption to attempt it. He composed the 
"Medea of Euripides," and of course made a 
failure. A French philosopher said, ^'11 fau- 
drait que U hazard epuisait de myriades des 
chances avant de completer un insect P'* 1 be- 
lieve that myriads more would never create 
a genius. Taubert has composed some very 
pretty children-songs; but God said to him as 

to the ocean, "So far and no farther 1" 

* *    

As a composer Mendelssohn was a star of 
the first magnitude in the firmanent of art, 
one of those fixed lights which will never 
dim nor die. 
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An American Gonservatorio. 

From the Philadelphia Age, Jane 10. 
VH. 

We now come to speak of the Musical Fund Soci- 
ety, an institution which at one time promised to be 
of great utility in its department in this city. Its 
days of usefulness, we fear, are past, nnless, indeed, 
it be possible to throw some life into the apparently 
dead organization, by stirring up its few surviving 
members to some effort such as that which now en- 
gages our attention. 

The act of incorporation in the second section, 
orders that the essential objects of the said corpora- 
tion shall be "the relief of decayed musicians and 
their families, and the cnltivation of skill and diffu- 
sion of taste in music." As the present numerical 
force of the society is believed to be pretty well 
represented in the list of officers printed for 1870- 
71, and as there appear on it out the names of 
three professional musicians — who are the only 
members exposed to the elements of decay — i-, 
would seem that some attention might be given to 
the cultivation of skill ; and to aid in some way the 
establishment of a conservatorio would probably 
advance this object more rapidly and perfectly than 
any other within reach ; and most assuredly their 
beautiful and perfectly acoustic hall, unrivaled in 
the world perhaps, would contribute more to a "dif- 
fusion of taste iu music," by being used as a conser- 
vatorio than as a ball-room. There was a time 
when this society had a school, and this authority 
was conferred upon it by an amendment approved 
February 22, 1823, which reads thus: "That the 
said society shall have the power to confer academ- 
ic degrees in music. They shall also have the pow- 
er to establish such schools for the cultivation of 
skill and ol taste in music, both vocal and instru- 
mental, as the managers may deem to be most efii- 
cient for these purposes." 

Thus it is clearly shown that in Philadelphia we 
have two existing institutions which are not only 
authorized, but, by implication, enjoined to open 
schools of music. ' We do not know how far their 
non-compliance with the acts of their incorporation 
may go towards impairing the validity of their re- 
spective charters, nor do we wish to inquire ; but, 
in common with many others, we would be glad to 
see them, either singly or conjointly, enter earnest- 
ly into this consummation most devoutly wished 
for, namely, the establishment of a positive, real 
conservatorio of music. 
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DWIGHT'S JOURITAL OP MUSIC. 



According; to the by-laws of the Musical Fund So- 
ciety, there is no inducement for a professor of mu- 
sic to become a member, even if the committee on 
admission did contain the name of one of their fra- 
ternitv, and might report favorably <m his applica- 
tion; for, as far as music is concerned, the Society is 
useless for its improvement, and its tariff of dues, 
benefits and fines is so burdensome upon the pro- 
fessional member that he would find himself better 
protected in a lodge of Odd Fellows. For instance : 
•'Every profcwional member shall bo subject to an 
annual contribution often dollars." Again, in case 
of disability, the "Board may then grant to the dis- 
tressed member a weekly allowance not excerdinff 
five dollars." In an Odd Fellows* lodge he would 
receive eight dollars per week. Yet again, "should 
a professional member die in needy circumstances, 
the Committee of Relief may give to his widow or 
executor a sum not exceeding thirty dollars to de- 
fray the expenses, and should the wife or any of the 
children of a professional member in needy circum- 
stances die, the Committee on Relief may gi^'® ^"^'^^ 
member a sum not exceeding ten dollars to assist in 
the foncral expen^ses." In an Odd Fellows' lodge 
sixty dollars would be voted to a member at the 
death of his wife, and at his own death his estate 
would receive one hundred dollars, and this without 
the humiliation of asking a charity from amateurs, 
who are dispensing money amassed by himself and 
his professional co-laborers. A professional mem- 
ber 18 liable to be fined, hi^ membership is forfeited, 
as is also his claim on the fund, if he fall a year in 
arrears to the Society, and he must be three years 
in gfood standing before he can be an applicant for 
the charity that »wv be yircn to him. Observe the 
difference in the treatment by a lodge of Odd Fel- 
lows. IHs manhood is not insulted, and he receives 
his nrrcmey as a right, and cannot refuse it. These 
distinctions are only cursorily glanced at to show 
that there is no Inducement, even where there might 
be a desire for a respectable professor of music to 
oflFer himself for member-hip, and even then there 
would be small probability of election, for the Cotn- 
mittee on Admission is composed entirely of amar 
teurs, and two of these are dead. 

We respectfully submit, that if the art is to be 
elevated, its professor must not be degraded. This 
is like loving the treason and despising the traitor. 
Can this Society any longer claim the sympathy of 
the public in its present comatose condition ? \Vill 
it continue growing beautifully less in numbers un- 
til some future Oily Gammon, Esq., steps in, and, 
appointing himself on the committee that has "cu9- 
toayofthe muniments of title," find some legal 
means to divert this beautiful and valuable property 
to his own use and possession.? We would apply 
the remedies prescribed by th^ doctors in a case of 
coma, and would use the galvanic battery of public 
opinion to rouse these worthy gentlemen from their 
lethargy. This is a i>eriod of successful mergers, 
and we would pray for some musical Gowen or 
Scott, who would bring 9 railroad energy and en- 
terprise into the artistic field, show us a way by 
which to combine the forces and resources of our 
noble institutions — ^in design at least, the Academ}* 
and the Fund, and upon them establish a Conserva- 
toiio that shall be a permanent and powerful insti- 
tution for the cultivation and conservation of music 
in our midst. 



Tamberlik and his Bepcrtoire. 

The great lyric artists of the day, and especially 
those of the old school, carry in their memory a 
vast number of operatic parts. Of onr resident ar- 
tists Cairoli and Gazzaniga possess the most exten- 
sive rfpertwres. Lagranficc, who has a marvellous 
memory, includes in her repertoire all the prominent 
operas of the period. On the other hand there nre 
artists who jog serenely along with a stock of half-a- 
dozen operas at the most. Tliese are mostly young 
singers, who have pushed themselves upon the stage 
and find that, after all, the puMic demand less nov- 
elty in operatic entertainments than in any other 
class of public amusements. 

Tamberlik has perhaps the largest repertoire of 
any living tenor, including some seventy different 
operas, of which the following is a tolerably com- 
plete list : 

William Tell, the Prophet, Poliuto, The Ilumie- 
nots. The Jewess, L'Africaine, La Forza del Dcs- 
tino, Othello, Trovatore, Traviata, Don Juan, Er- 
nani, Cenerentola, Benvenuto Cellini, RoUa, Anna 
Bolena, Maria Fadilla, Maria di Rohan, Italiani in 
Algieri, Fidelio, Lombardi, Rigolotto, Freischiitz, 
Giovanna d'Arco, Aroldo, Ballo in Maschera. Gem- 
ma di Vergy, Parisina, II Giuramento, Fra Diavolo, 



La Marina Spagnola. Mnsnadierl, Semiramidc, 
Linda di Chamouhix, 11 Barbiere, Prove d'un Opera 
Seria, Masaniello, Norma, Lucrezia Bor;;iA, Homco 
and Juliet, Sonnambula, Favorita, II Bravo, Robert 
le Diable, Templario, Due Foscari, Martha, Mone- 
tari, Falsi, Faust, Puritani, Montanari, Svcdcsi. Re- 
gina di Cipro, Illustri Rivali, Le Pardon dc Ploi^r- 
mel, L'Ebreo, Beatrice di Tenda, Tromonte del Sole, 
Lucia di Lammermoor. Adelia, II Proscritto, Idan- 
znta Corsa, Muise, Le Rei^iua di Golconda, Saflo (by 
Gounod), Saffo (by Pacini), Marino Faliero, Ves- 
t&le, L'Abate, Zampa, and Ama la Prie(bv Battesta). 

Among his greatest successes are Wtfliiun TvU^ 
Jean in "Le Prophete" and the tenor part in "Le 
Pardon de Ploermel," and while singing these in St. 
Petersburg, he received two decorations from the 
Emperor Nicholas, besides beinji: appointed "chief 
singer of the court." In Paris his OttuVo, Don Gio- 
vanni and Polinto were special favorites. 

Some critics say that Tamberlik's voice has not 
retained its original freshness. This may be true, 
but certainly it is excusable in a man who 1ms sung 
eighteen seasons in St. Petersburg, ten in Miidrid, 
eight in London, seven in Paris, three in Lisbon, 
two in Barcelona, and we know not how many in 
the leading cities of Germany, Brazil, the Argen- 
tine Republic. Mexico and Cuba. It is rather singu- 
lar that in all these iourneyings Tamberlik should 
have so long escaped New York, but he is most 
welcome here even novr.—Eve. Pottt, 
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Fal, La, La. — A writer in a la<e number of All 
the Year Jionndhtui discovered that the seeming non- 
sense choruses of many old Ent^lish ballade are in 
reality the remnants of the songs sung by the an- 
cient Britons in the celebration of th<*ir 8»in-w«jrship. 
"Fal, la. la" is written in Welsh, "ful la," fal mean- 
ing a circle or sun. and lA a day, and both words ex- 
pressing a completion of a (fay. As the Druids 
marched around their stone circles, like those still 
discernible at Stonehenge and on the Sussex Downs, 
they chanted their meaningful chorus. "Fal-Ul, fal- 
U'' as the /BTods they worshipped sank behind the 
western hills. So "Down, down, deny down" in 
the original is "Dun, dun, daragHR min." and it 
means "To the hill, to the oaks, to the hill," and 
was therefore a call to worship. The old Puritan 
poet, George Withers, used another of these Druidi- 
cal choruses in one of his pleasant dittics^: 

There was a lass, a fair one. 

As fair as e'er was seen, 
She was, indeed, a rare one, 

Another Sheb» Queen ; 
Bnt fool, as then I was, 

I thought she loved me true, 
But now, alas ; she's left me, 

Fal, lero, lero, loo I 

The original of this refrain was "Fal, leor, luadh 
dh." an^ it hailed the sun rining above the sea. 
"Tooral, looral," "High trolollie/^ and many other 
of these apparently meaningless burdena to old 
songs, have a similar curious origin. 
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How Pianos are Injured. — According to a prom 
inent manufacturer, there are more pianos injured 
by improper tuning than by legitimate use and the 
consequent natural wear of the instruments. The 
frame of a ^ood piano, fully strung and tuned, is 
made to resist a tension equal to about seven tons. 
This severe strain relaxes as the strinsjs recede from 
the pitch, but is renewed when the piano is tuned ; 
and it is frequently discovered, as a result of this 
re|>eated process, that the frame is bent or bellied ; 
and, at the hands of an ignorant tuner, or one lack- 
ing good judgment, an instrument at this stage is 
soon injured beyond remedy. With reasonable use, 
a piano is expected to remain in good condition for 
seven years, and the bet«t makers will so guarantee 
their instruments ; but the incompetence and mal- 
practice of certain so-called tuners sets the' seal of 
destruction on thousands of instruments in from two 
to five years. The piano monufacturers advise pur- 
chasers to have their instruments tuned by repre- 
sentatives of the respective factories from which the 
Sianos nre sent, as they are aware of the terrible or- 
eal through which the instrument must pass at the 
hands of tuners of every degree of intelligence and 
ability. It is but a fair presumption that the mak- 
ers of an instrument ought to know how to tone it 
properly and without injury to its most important 
parts ; yet there nre, comparatively, very few per- 
sons who profit by the well meant advice, an im- 
pression prevailing in some minds that the sugges- 
tion is not entirely disinterested, as the makers 
charge $2 lor tuning, while professional tuners and 



the mnsie stores a5>k but $l.oO, and some of the Bo- 
hemians bnt ^1. But wore the matter fnlly and 
generally ucderstrjfKl by the owners of pianos, they 
w<mld consider it greatly t4> their interest, even in 
the light of an investment, to have their Instru- 
ments tuned by parties in wht)se hands there b the 
least possibility of accident or injury. — Sdtnli^ 
Amei'ican, 



Madams Malibran, (1S38.) 

[Prom the llemoira of Moscheles.} 

Mali bran's protracted stay in London led to a 
close intimacy with the Moscheles, at whose house 
she was a constant vi»<ifror. She was married to 
De Beriot Her sparklins genius sunny cheerful- 
ness, and never-faiiim; spirit and humor contrasted 
forcibly with his apathy, not to say coldness, more 
especially as the two artists were constantly seen 
and judged together. Other singers may captivate 
by their art. and gifted and amiable women by 
their mat.ners and conversation, but Malibran had 
magic power to lead us captives, body and soul. In 
Moscheles* house she had every one at her feet, the 
children looked on her as their own property, she 
alone knew the right way to play with the doll's 
house, and none other but Malibran had a certain 
black silk bag of irresistible attraction to the little 
ones. The contents of this bag were not, however, 
the common-place things — toys or sugar-plums — 
but a paint-box, paper, and brushes. She would 
come into the room, and the minute afterwards she 
would be down on the carpet with the childrenv let- 
ting them pull out every thinsr. and then the picture- 
makinji: began, and she would throw her whole en- 
ergies into the work, and share the children's in- 
tense delight. 

We quote from the diary of the 12th of June: 
"Sunday. — I began my day with setting Goethe's 
'Meeresstille und Gltickliche Fahrt' as a song for 
Malibran. We had great fun the other day, when 
she and De B^riot joined our early dinner. The 
conversation turned upon Gnecco's comic duet, 
which Malibran sang so frequently and charmingly 
with I^blache. Man and wife ridicule and abuse 
one another, caricaturing alternately each other's de- 
fects — when she came to the passage : "La tua 
bocca i fatta apposta pel servizio della posta ;* 'just 
like my month,' said Malibran, 'as broad as you 
please, and I'll just put this orange in, to ^rove it* 
One muq^ have known De B^riot to appreciate hi» 
amazement and acrony at seeing his wife open her 
mouth wide, and discover two beautiful rows of teeth, 
behind which the orange disappears. Then she 
roared with laughter at her successful performance. 
"She came at three o'clock ; with her were Thal- 
berg. Benedict, and Klingemann. We dined early,, 
and immediately afterwards Malibran sat down to 
the piano, and 'sang for the children,' as she med to 
call it, the Rataplan and some of her father^s Span- 
ish songs ; for want of a guitar accompaniment she 
used, while playing, every now and then to mark 
the rhythm on the board at the back of the keys. 
After singing with exquisite grace and charm a 
number of French and Italian romance* of her own 
composition, she was relieved at the piano by Thal- 
bcnof. ^'ho performed all manner of tricks^ on the 
instrument, snapping his fingers as an obligato to 
Viennese songs and waltzes. I played alterwards 
with reversed hands, and with my fists, and none 
laughed louder th^n Malibran. At five o'clock, we 
drove to the Zooloidcal Gardens, and pushed our 
way for an hour with the fashionables. When we 
had had enough of man and beast, we took one more 
turn in the Park, and directly we got home Mali- 
bran sat down to the piano and sang for an hour. 
At last, however, she called out^ to Thalberg: 
* Venez jouer quelque chose, j'al besoin de me repo- 
«er,' her repose consisting in finishing^ a most 
charming landscape in water-colors, an art in which 
she was self-taught. Thalberg pkiyed by heart, 
and in a most masterly way, several of his 'Studies,' 
and fragments of a newly written Rondo ; then my 
"Studies.' "Allegri di Bravura,' and *G minor Con- 
certo.' We had supper afterwards ; there again it 
was Malibran who kept us all going, She gave us 
the richest imitations of Sir George Smart, the sing^ 
era Knyrett, Braham, Phillips, and Vaughan. who 
had sung with her at a concert sriven by the Duch- 
ess of C. ; taking oflT the fat Duehess herself, as she 
condescendingly patronized 'her' artists, and wind- 
ing np with the cracked voice and nasal tones of 
Lady — , who inflicted 'Home, sweet Home' on the 
company. Suddenly her comic vein came to a full 
stop ; then she gave in the thorough German style 
the scena from Freyschutz, with German words, 
and a whole series of German songs by Mendelssohn, 
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Schubert, Weber, and my humble self; lastly, she 
took a turn with *Don Juan,' being familiar not only 
with the music of Zerllna, her own part, but know- 
ing by heart every note in tlie opera, which she 
could play and sing from beginning to end. She 
went on playing and sinking alternately, until 
eleven o'olock, fresh to the last in voice and spirits. 
When she left us, we were all rapturous about her 
music, languages, painting; but what we liked best 
was her artlessness and amiability." 

Moecheles composed for her a song with Klinge- 
mann's words : "Steigt der Mond aur'* ("The moon 
rises.") She made him play to her constantly, 
knew several of his "Studies" by heart, and told us 
that her father made her practice them. 

Moscheles, speaking in one of \i\» letters of a con- 
cert at hid own house, adds, "ilalibran and De 
Beriot appeared at eleven o'clock, alter our eighty 
guests had satisfied their musical appetite with 
English vocal music, solos by Lipinsky and Ser- 
vais, and my own 'Concert Kantastique.* She look- 
ed weary, and, when she sang, one scarcely recog- 
nized Malibran, she was so voiceless. We only 
heard subsequently that she had been thrown from 
her horse, when riding in the park. Although suf- 
fering no injury, she had not yet recovered from the 
violent shock. She was soon herself, however, and 
sang two *Freyschut«" scenas in German, a comic 
English duet with John Parry, three Spanish, Ital- 
ian, and French songs, winding up with the duet, 
'Ca<lence du Diable,' for herself and De Beriot, in 
which she prefaces his daring and marvellous violin 
passages with the words, 'Voyez comme le diable 



pr^luoe." The proper name of the piece is *'Le 
Songe de Tartini," and the supposition beinc that 
the master has, in a dream, seen the devil, and 



heard him play the piece right through, every lati- 
tude is allowed for whims and eccentricities. When 
my wife showed some anxiety lest she should over- 
exert herself, she replied, 'Ma ch^re, je chanterais 
pour vouB jusqn'i extinction de voix.* It was in- 
teresting to watch her raptures in listening to a 
duet composed and played by Benedict and De 
Beriot ; certain passages in the work seemed to me 
possibly to have emanated from her pen. I was 
called on at the end of the evening to improvise; 
and that the comic element might be properly rep- 
resented, young John Parry amused us with his 
masterly parody ol the scena in the Wolfs Glen in 
the 'Freyschiitz." With a sheet of music rolled up, 
with one end in his mouth and the other resting on 
the music desk, he produced the deepest horn or 
trombone notes ; his hands worked the keys, and 
his feet the tea-tray. There was the 'Wild Jagd' 
complete. Thalberg had a bad finger, and couldn't 
play ; but he and De Beriot staid wich us until three 
in the morning, gossiping and commenting on the 
events of the evening." On the 11th of May Mo- 
scheles is assisted by De Beriot at his concert given 
in the Italian Opera House. "I had an 'embarras 
de richesses ;' besides the great star Malibran, there 
were Lablache, Grisi, and Clara Noyello. I played 
a concerto of Bach's that had never been heard in 
England, and my own 'C minor Concerto.' It was 
a tremendous success for all concerned. After a 
performance of the 'Maid of Artois," in which Mali- 
bran performed marvellously, we went to see her 
in her dressing-room. There she sat, surrounded 
bv wreaths and an enormous bouquet in her hand. 
Slie talked and laughed with us, adding : *Si vous 
vouliezjne d^barrasser de cette machine, c'est cet 
abominable Due de Brunswick qui vient de me 
Tapporter,' and so saying, threw a colossal bououet 
at me, which I caught. What must 'the abomma- 
ble Duke' have thought, when, a few moments later, 
he saw me mount my carriage and carry off hU bou- 

2uet ? For so it happened at the entrance-door of 
trury Lane Theatre." The exertions of the famous 
artiste were incessant ; for, independent of her three 
operatic performances per week, she was repeatedly 
eng^aged for morning and evening concerts, and ao- 
eepted all sorts of invitations to fashionable break- 
futs, fdtes ehamp^tres, and private parties. To at- 
tend three parties on the same evening was a mat- 
ter of constant occurrence. "On the 16th of July," 
writes Moscheles, "before the De B^riots started on 
their fourney, we spent an liour with Malibran, by 
appointment ; we found her at the piano, and Costa 
standing by her. She sang us a comic song that 
she had just composed : A sick man weary of life 
invokes death ; but when death, personified by a 
doctor, knocks at the door, he dismisses him with 
scorn. She had set this subject so cleverly, and 
sang the music so humorously, that we could scarce- 
ly refrain from laughing ; and yet we couldn't en- 
dure to lose a single note. After this she wrote in 
my album a charming French romance; this she 



sang to' us, and presented my wife with one of her 
original w^ater-color landscapes. At last we parted ; 
they went to Brussels for a few days, and returned 
to Manchester for the music festival, where she sang 
so bcwitchingly, on the 20th of September, that the 
audience boisterously called for an encore. Mali- 
bran, already in a very dangerous state, and one 
requiring absolute rest and cessation from work, 
summoned all her remaining energies ; after repeat- 
ing her song and her inimitable shake on the nigh 
C, she fainted away and became unconscious. Sne 
was taken to the hotel ; the doctor bled her, and 
she awoke to a()parent consciousness ; but alas I 
this only lasted till the 23d of September, when she 
died." . . . "Expressions of sorrow are inade- 
quate, for such a loss as this penetrates the whole 
world of art, and plunges into grief the more con- 
fined circle of her friends. I felt impelled to clothe 
my sorrow in sound, and composed a fantasia on 
Malibran's death." 




Campanini's Career. 

If the statements of Italian journals may be relied on, 
the boyhood of SIg. Italo Campanini was chequered by 
stirring adventure. When Garibxddi raised the standard 
of revolt at SI arsala, a number of volunteers floated to 
his flag who In age were little more than boys. Some of 
them indeed would seem to be taken from the school- 
room. Still they formed a promising band, for Italians 
as a rule are sturdy and well-grown, and their southern 
strength thows itself in early ap^e. Many of the combat- 
ants to whom, at the close of the campaign the Duchess 
Nendino distributed medals as rewards for their bravery 
and devotion, were only in the middle of their teens. It 
will be remembered that at the taking of Capua, shortly 
before the victory of the Garibaldian troops, some sharp 
fighting took place outside the f ortresM . Foremost among 
the valiant bands of volunteers, who resisted the force of 
the Bourbon soldiers, was a youth whose name ere long 
was destined to become a popular one. When King 
Bomba's cavalry charged in vain the small but solid 
squares of infantry, and were driven back and routed by 
the Qaribaldians, this heroic boy— he was only fourteen 
—who had risen from the ranks to the post of sergeant* 
was conspicuous in the fight, and as a man still beais on 
him the scars of two sabrecuts— one upon the right cheek 
and one on the neck— received in the defence of his cause. 

His name was Italo Campanini. This occurred on th 
1st of October, 1860. The young soldier, in spite of his 
wounds, foa;;;ht through the day, but was speedily pre- 
vented from continoed active service by a violent attack 
of intermittent fever, which almost coat him his life. 
From this time he devoted his energies to the cultivation 
of his remarkable musical abilities, studying with untiring 
perseverance. A mere accident had induced him to cul- 
tivate his voice. While singing with some friends at a 
social gathering, a musical authority who happened to 
be present, remarked on the special excellence and power 
of his voice, and strongly advised him to study. Campa- 
nini was naturally much impressed by these remarks, 
and mAuIfested an earnest desire to become a proficient 
In the art of song. His parents were wise enough to of- 
fer no opposition to his wishes, and he studied with the 
industry that springs flrom enthusiasm. A native of 
Parma, at eighteen years of age he was received into the 
Conservatory of Music of that town, where he soon made 
himself a name as the most promising pupil of the insti- 
tution. For two yean he remained there, workmg stead- 
fastly from six to eight hours every day, and taking 
special care not to Ure his voice. When he was twenty 
years of age an impreaario offered him an engagement 
for Russia. For some time Campanini questioned the 
wisdom of interrupting his studies, but the temptation 
was too great, and he consequently made his appearance 
in the small towns of Russia, Odessa, Karkoff, and TIflis, 
as second tenor. The musical experiences of these unim- 
portant Russian towns, must l3e of a curious and misat- 
isfiictory character. Every singer, whether good or bad 
opens his or her career in these provincial opera-houses! 
Those who subsequently succeed in tiie great capitals of 
Europe, and principally In London and Paris, never reap- 
pear on the scene of their original triumphs, while second 
and third-rate singers, finding themselves in the back- 
ground on great stages, return to Odessa, TIflis, and their 
companion towns, as stars. Campanini, as we have said, 
made his debut as second tenor, but was soon promoted 
to the dignity of first. He remained some three years in 
Russia, sing ng at night; and studying by day, with 
praiseworthy perseverance and energy. On leaving Rus- 
sia, Campanini made his way to Milan, where he studied 
arduously under the celebrated Maestro Lambert! (who 
taught Mile. Alboni), reputed to be the first professor of 
music in Italy. His next appearance was in London, 
after Mr. Mapleson had secured him; and his achieve- 
ments here are within the knowledge of our jeaden. 
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Habtfoed, CoxN.-^The performance of Haydn's 
Creation," by the Beethoven Society of Hartford, 
on Thursday evening, Oct. 23, deserves more than 
a passing notice. The beautiful unity, balance and 
power of orchestra and chorus, the thorough atten- 
tion to all the important details, and the soloists of 
high capacity and standing, ensured a glorious in- 
terpretation of this noble work. 

There is nothing to be said except in praise of 
soloists, orchestra and chorus. The able conductor, 
Dr. J. G. Babnbtt, performed his difficult task with 
rare judgment, grace and precision ; he seemed to 
hold the whole performance at hia command, and 
by his own happy conception communicated mag- 
netically, as it were, to all before him the effects 
which they so ably and happily produced. The 
orohestra was composed of the best of Boston in- 
strumentalists, assisted by some of whom Hartford 
may well feel proud, and their interpretation of the 
descriptive points was a charming success. 

The soprano solos were all sung by Mme. Ri7dbb8- 
DOBPF, who, as the work progressed, and the choral 
effects seemed to cprow upon all, was more and more 
delightful in her singing, till in the third part she 
fairly outdid herself, receiving the warmest ap- 
plause, and a most hearty encore for the duet, "By 
thee with bliss," which she felicitously repeated. 
She had expressed a preference for other oratorios, 
as being more to her taste for dramatic effect, but 
one could only wonder, if she sang so well in this 
what could she do in those. Mr. Nelson Yablet 
sustained the tenor solos with the utmost grace and 
expression. It is rare that we hear an oratorio 
singer so nearly faultless, and this, not in regard to 
a fine solo, but in the entire work ; he was fhlly 
alive to the beauties before him, and every note was 
a source of satisfaction. His rendering of the aria, 
"In Native Worth,*" is to be remembered for a life- 
time. It called forth the most generous and hearty 
encore, to which he responded with great good hu- 
mor and the happiest effect, even outdoing his first 
effort Dr. Guilmette, as "Raphael," added one 
more wreath to the laurels he ever wins in oratorio 
music, and sang so superbly as to astonish his old 
friends. The breadth and grandeur of his tones, 
and the beautiful execution of difficult passages de- 
lighted all. In singing "Thro* silent vales the lim- 
pid brook," he went with utmost ease to D below 
the staff, with a clearness and mmUmUo that thrilled 
the audience, and produced that powerful silence 
which is so satisfactory and complimentary to all 
who win it, while, in "Now heaven in fullest glory 
shone," his voice soared to F sharp with an Slan 
that so electrified all, that it was with difficulty they 
could restrain the storm of applause which followed 
his last note. All this was assisted by a chorus 
whose attack was superb ; and in the fugue move- 
ments and telling points of all tlie choruses, they 
were simply perfect, winning applause continuous- 
ly, not only from the audience, but the most marked 
expressions of delight and satisfaction from the solo- 
ists and orchestra, who indeed did not hesitate to 
speak of their excelling any other choral society in 
the country. This coming from soloists whose ex- 
perience is large in this and the old country, makes 
it a compliment and an opinion of no small weight. 

The accomplished musician, Mr. Geo. W. Steele, 
formerly of your city, is the pianist and organist to 
the Society ; in mentioning which fact, we would 
add that his onerous and arduous duties are per- 
formed In the most thorough and acceptable man- 
ner. 
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Philadelphia, Nov. 8. — On Saturday afternoon, 
at Horticultnral Hall, the first of the scries of the 
Wolsieffer Orchestral Matinees was given. The 
hall was completely filled, and the performance was 
most satisfactory, especially in the Strauss Waltz, 
the beauty of it being the careful discrimination be- 
tween riiardaruU and acceUrandi. I append the 
programme : 

Symphony in C major, ["Jupiter**] If ozart. 

Farewell Laenge. 

New Vienna Waltxes Btrauss. 

Pie Fran Melsterin. Overture Suppe. 

Zither Solo Koelllng. 

"Gzaar and Zimmermami. Potpourri Lortzing . 

Fantaaie "Long Ago" Voigt. 

Galop "Over sticks and stones" Faust. 

This you see is rather of a popular character, but 
the people that are drawn there by reason of this 
will always hear a symphony and one or more oth- 
er standard works, and as the season wears on be- 
come more and more educated to the proper musi- 
cal standard. 

In the evening of the same day Mr. Guhlemann 
gave the first of his series of six Classical Soirees of 
chamber music at the "Chlckering Rooms. ' Mr. 
G. contributed to the entertainment both with vio- 
lin and piano solos. His principal performance 
upon the latter was Weber's "Invitation a la Danse** 
(Taussig's arrangement) ; and as far as the mechani- 
cal execution was concerned it was a successful ef- 
fort, but the spirit was not present. The Beetho- 
ven (C minor) quartet, and the D minor Mendels- 
sohn trio were delightfully given. The Maretzek 
Italian Opera Troupe are to give three performances 
next week, at the Academy, and on the 14th and 
16th Theo. Thomas's Orchestra are to give two con- 
certs. 
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BOSTON, NOV. 16, 1873. 

First Symplioiiy Concert 

The ninth season opened on Thursday afternoon, 

Nov. 6, with the following programme : 

Overture to "Dcr Freyschtttz" Weber. 

*AriR: "Deh, per questo istante aolo," from 

"La Clemenza di Tito*' Mozart. 

Miss Clara Doria. 
••Piano-Forte €k>ncerto [No. 4], in F minor, op. 19. 

Stemdale Bennett. 
Allegro.— Barcarolle.— Prcato. 
Ernst PeralM. 

Songs, with Piano-Forte : 

a. ••Reqaiera: ''Requiescaf a labore.** Old Latin 

Hymn, aitributed to H^loise. Op. 90. 

Schumann. 

b. Serenade : '-Der Mond ist schlafen gancen," 

Op. 17 R. Franz. 

c. "Frtthlingsnaeht" LSpring Night], Op. 39. 

Schumann. 
Miss Clara Doria. 

Second Symphony, in D, Op. 36 Beethoven. 

Axiagio; Allegro con brio.— Larghetto.—Schcno. 
— Allegro molco. 

Musically, the concert was an encouraging suc- 
cess ; at all events it has called forth praises on all 
hands, and was ovidrntly very much enjoyed by an 
attentive, cultivated and appreciative audience, in 
which it was pleasant to recognize so many faces as- 
sociated with these musical memories of seasons 
gone before. It was a large audience for thete 
times, although, by reason of the money "panic," 
asrainst which the concerts this time were not forti- 
fied by any private guaranty subscription among 
the members of the Harvard Association and their 
friends, not so large as usual It would seem as if 
the ''panic^ came to show what virtue there was in 
the old method ; while as to the choice of seats it 
is "clear that the five hundredth or one thousandth 
chance is no more desirable under the free than it 
was under the exclusive system. Nothing but a 
r^nsic hall in which every seat is the best seat can 
ever meet the difficulty; but every listener can 



make his seat the best if he be philosophically and 
truly musically disposed. 

The orchestra, for a beginning, was in excellent 
condition. Here were nine good first violins, with 
August Frixs at their head, leading with fire and 
certainty, and the old concert-goers were glad in- 
deed to see him once more after fifteen years. The 
middle strings sounded fuller than usual, and there 
were six 'cellos, headed by Wulf Fries, and six 
double basses. The wind band is more satisfac- 
tory than ever before. The Freyschutz Overture 
was an old story, to be sure ; but as all the great 
standard overtures had been played over and over 
in these concerts, while this on the mere ground of 
familiarity had never figured in a single programme, 
it was thought to have a right to take its turn for 
once. And if its presence needed further justifica- 
tion, was it not found in the effective and impressive 
style in which it was performed? We often hear it 
but not often »o. 

The second Beethoven Symphony, if not one of 
the greatest of the immortal nine, is beautiful 
enough, inspired enough to share their immortality. 
After the No. 1, it must have been almost as won- 
drous a revelation and as great an advance, as was 
the "Eroica" coming after it. Broad, majestic, 
big with expectation, in the Introduction ; stately, 
gracious, reassuring, cheering with a serious and a 
heavenly voice, in the lovely Larghetto ; full of 
fresh, youthful fire and glowing fancy in all the 
lively movements; for a moment frolicsome and 
free, as if it were a dance of Pan and all his satyrs, 
in the rustic Scherzo and Trio ; clear and perfect 
in its form throughout, full of felicit'.es, and nowhere 
disappointing, — it is too original and vital, too edi- 
fying and too full of genius, to be dismissed as sim- 
ply "the least interesting" of the nine. Those who 
listened to the end (and they were nearly all, — ^there 
are impatient ones in every audience, whose minds 
are so preoccupied about their own next move, that 
they would run from the best and shortest enter- 
tainment, of whatever kind, before it is over) were 
certainly delighted and much raised in spirit by 
that music. Mr. Zbrrahn's orchestra gave proof of 
having rehearsed it carefully, and the performance 
was mainly unexceptionable; though there was 
room for more relief of light and shade, more buoy- 
ancy of movement, especially in the Larghetto. 

Miss Doria sang the beautiful Aria of Sextus in 
La CUrnenza di Tito, in a clear, sweet, even voice, 
with a finished elegance of execution, and a sincere 
and chaste, not cold, expression, which wins the 
heart more truly than the aflfected and exaggerated 
Italian Opera sort of "passion.** Mozart's orches- 
tral accompaniment, too, is very beautiful. In her 
songs with piano (Mr. Dresel's masterly accompani- 
ment), she was not in her best voice, suffering from 
chill in an unwarmed room between the parts ; nev- 
ertheless she sang them with a most refined and 
pure expression.and their charm was felt. The Schu- 
mann "Requiem" proved less suited to the great 
hall than the two smaller pieces ; it really is very 
beautiful, with a certain medieeval low tone of anti- 
quity in its melody, and the ceaseless murmur of 
harp-like accompaniment ; but it must be heard in 
a small room in the circle of a few. The most ef- 
fective was the **FrUfdinfftnaeht" 

Of the Bennett Concerto, Schumann (who had not 
heard it with orchestra — and the instrumentation is 
a great part of its charm) wrote : — "Its form \z the 
old one in three movements, the key F minor, the 
character inclined to serious, not gloomy. A 
friendly Barcarole leads from the first movement to 
the last; and this particularly, I hear, won the 
hearts to the Concerto, when the composer played 
it here in Leipzig. In a different sense from that in 
which other composers wittily assert it, the tixUer 



plays a leading part in Bennett's compositions, as if 
even here the Englishman could not deny himself. 
This Barcarole, which must have a charming effect 
with the orchestra, groups itself with his most suc- 
cessful works: the"Naiades"Overture, those master- 
ly sketches "The Lake,"— "Tlic Forest Brook,"— 
the "Fountain." The other movements offer noth- 
ing new in their form, or rather, they do not seek 
the new in what is striking, but rather in something 
unpretentious ; thus Bennett at the end of the aoli, 
where in other concertos trills gush forth upon 
trills, lets the trills break off and softly die away, as 
if he even wished to hinder tlie app}au.«)c. Nowhere 
in the whole Concerto is there any eye to bravura 
and the clapping of hands : only the composition is 
to show itself, the virtuosity of the pla^^er is a sec- 
ondary matter, a thing presupposed. New me- 
chanical combinations, finger tasks, you do not find 
in it, although for its execution it demands a mas- 
ter, more in a musical than a technical sense,^-one 
who understands how now to subordinate himself 
to the orchestra, aud now to control it. Beautiful 
melodies abound in it ; the forms are charming and 
flowing, as they always are in Bennett's composi- 
tions. The last movement, contrary to the compo- 
ser's individuality, becomes more humoristic; but 
his lyrical nature breaks through even here at lost.* 
Schumann was a generous critic in those days 
(1840); whether he would have written in the 
same strain ten years later ? The Concerto cer- 
tainly is beautiful and graceful ; there is a certain 
delicate, romantic vein of sentiment pervading it ; 
the Barcarole especially is fascinating to almost any 
audience ; while there are fine ideas, wrought out 
consistently and genially in the two quick move- 
ments, and enriched with much wealth of orchmtral 
coloring. The long orchestral introduction enlisted 
our attention soon, and held it, and one felt that 
there was something well worth hearing throoghout 
the whole movement. A great deal of subtle fire 
and brilliancy likewise in the Presto finale. Yet, 
like so many things by Bennett, it begins to pall 
somewhat upon repeated hearings ; it is a plausi- 
ble, graceful work, but not a very earnest one ; its 
sentiment is not the healthiest and strongest ; you 
feel, for instance, in that Barcarole, with its witch- 
ing little figures (which the pianist touched so ex. 
quisitely) that he is coquetting with the easy sensi> 
bilities of an audience and only flattering the ear. 
Hear the Schumann, not to say a Beethoven, Con- 
certo after it ! But for once, at least, it was a very 
interesting work to hear,— considering, too, that 
the round of really great Concertos is quite limited, 
and has been traversed over and over in these Sym- 
phony Concerts. Mr. Perabo's interpretation was 
good enough to satisfy the most exactiDg taste ; 
clear and elegant throughout, full of all needed 
power as well as delicacy ; alike in technique and 
in feeling and conception all that could be wished. 
He seemed to be in remarkably good condition, 
physically and mentally, and never did himself 
more justice. Bennett's work, however it may 
wear intrinsically, did not suffer in his bands. And 
the orchestra did their part well. 

The second concert (next Thursday) will open with the 
ZffntorU Overture, and the Symphony will be the magnifi- 
cent No. 1, inB flat, by SchnmAnn. The other instru- 
mental pieces will be the exquisite Jhctume from the 
'< Midsummer Night's Dream" music, and for a novelty, 
Mozart's SinfonU ConcertawU for Violin and Viola, play- 
ed by Messrs. C. N. Allen and H. Heikdl. Mr. Nel- 
son Varley will sing the tenor song : **When the eve- 
ning bells,'* with orchestra, from Mendelssohn^s Ueim- 
kehr au$ <hr Fremde, and Beethoven's "Adelaide," with 
Mr. Dresel's accompaniment. 



Italian Opera. 

The Maretzek company have done a losing busi-> 
ness here. Yet their fortnight's season, ending last 
Saturday, was not without its encouraging symp- 
toms for the cause of Art. In the first place it woa 
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M> significantly let alone, by even the most frivo- 
lous fashionable habituds. that one begins to be- 
lieve that Opera in Boston, after all, has 
^>t to be artistically p:ood in order to command full 
houses at extravajantly high prices ; the poorest 
combination, skilfully advertised, has seld »m failed 
before to do that for a brief season shrewdly well 
timed. To be sure, now, the hard times have been 
one main cause of the empty houses; but fashiona- 
ble ambition pays high prices even when the times 
are hardest ; and this time it was plain to see that 
a marked dissatisfaction with the quality of the ar- 
tide had much to do with the dulness of the market. 
The imprc^4on had got about that, while the troupe 
had a ji^reat lyric soprano in Mme. Lucca, a remark- 
ably brilliant vocalist, a clever actress in her way, 
in Mme. Ilma di Murska, one of the world's great- 
est tenors, far on the wane in voice, but perfect yet 
in art and style, in Tamberlik, and a most con- 
scientious, noble, satisfying basso in M. Jamet, yet 
the secondary members of the troupe were general- 
ly poor, and slovenly indiflFerence and discord char- 
i^terized nearly every performance as a whole; 
indeed there was no whole. It is encouraging, we 
say, when our public signifies so pointedly that it 
bas'oome to a perception of all this. We wish we 
could be equally sure that it had grown sick, not 
only of bad performances, but also of bad operas, 
and that the Tt-ovatores, Traviaias, FavorUat, Pollu- 
/M, and the like, had really begun to be synony- 
mous with empty bouses, so that great artisU would 
no longer care to sing in them. 

Again, the season has been encouraging in that 
it has called forth a hitherto unwonted degree of 
fearless, searching criticism in the daily press. 
From the old mood of easy praise for almost every- 
thing, behold the weathercock has suddenly and 
sharply veered round to a persistent stiff northwes- 
ter. Day by day the critics have implacably found 
afl the fault they could consistently with praise of 
individuals ; and naturally, in this sacred furor, 
they have seemed to us sometimes to go too far. 
Thus so execrable did they find the whole perform- 
ance of the UaffU Flnte, in each and every particu- 
lar (except di Murska's execution of the high bra- 
vura phrases in the music of the Queen of Night, 
and Jamcfs grand impersonation of Sarastro, and 
Mme. RuDBRSDORPr's remarkable resumption, at two 
days warning, of the young part of Pamina, which 
she had not sung for fifteen years, and then always 
in German.— that the inference was that the exquis- 
ite, and in the last act sublime, music had better go 
unheard, than heard so caricatured. Now for our 
part, sitting as we did where distance helped out 
the iUasion. and in spite of the dreadful discord of 
the "drei Damen" and "drei Knaben." and the utter 
lielplessness of the "two armed men^ in their cho- 
ral, we did feel something of the power of Mozart, 
and thought to ourselves how much better is a bad 
performance of such a work, than the most eflfective 
add complete one, with all the singers at full swing, 
in a screaming, brutel Trovaiore I 

We did not witness the performance of 'Don Gio- 
vnfd, which opera (another encouraging symptom 
of the public taste) did draw the one full house of 
the season. But we can well imagine what a natu- 
ral, outright and musical Zerlina Lucca must have 
been ; a«d now finely the difficult and important 
music of Elvira must have suited Mme. di Mnrska ; 
how musically, artistically and expressively Tam- 
berlik can still sing '*// mio tewro"' and all the part 
of Don Ottavio ; how clever Jamet's Leporello was, 
since he is good in everything, whatever may have 
been the Don Giovanni and the Donna Anna ; — 
why not Mme. RudersdorfF also in that?— We did 
see Litcia, and we had something of the old pathetic 
spell of that most hacknied sentimental opera re- 



vived to us for once by the admirable sinjjing and 
acting of both Murska and Tamberlik. The great 
tenor revealed in the first phrases of his recitative 
the perfect style ; nnd throughout all was so refined, 
expressive, thoroughly artistic, that you enjoyed it, 
in spite of the shortcomings of a voice in its decay. 
He never makes a sound that is at all harsh or un- 
pleasant; all is musical and sweet so far as it goes ; 
it is only that he must abstain sometimes from the 
attempt at strong, full utterance ; some tones are 
rather indicated than delivered outright ; and by so 
saving himself he has power at command for criti- 
cal moments where it tells as if he were still in his 
prime The dying scene of Edgardo became fresh 
and beautiful in his pure, fervent rendering. — Rare- 
ly too have we heard the tenor music so well sung 
in Martha, as it was sung by Tamberlik. admirably 
seconded in the ba.ss part of farmer Plunkett by 
Jamet, while "Mi-Lady" was charmingly sung and 
acted by di Murska, nor was the Nancy of Mme. 
Testa without merit. — In La Favorita, too, — coarse 
and senseless as so much of that music is, and the 
whole thing sensational, it was worth a iourney to 
witness anything so fine as Lucca's full-throated, 
whole-hearted, outright, superb song and action in 
the last scene ; yon feel her realism and doubt if 
she bo poetic or imaginative in the more quiet 
poencs : but she is equal to the great crises, and in 
this direct, impassioned, generous out-pouring from 
seemingly exhaustless springs of rich, full, musical 
and thrilling tone, accompanied by acion which 
seems born of and with the music, there certainly is 
something that affects the imagination and the 
'feeling very strongly, so that the world for the 
time being is most marvellously transformed to 
you. 

< ^ » 



Friedricii Wieck. — This much esteemed Altmn». 
ter among piano as well as singing teschers, the 
father of Mme. Clara Schumann, died at Loschwitz, 
near Dresden, on the 6th ult., in the 89th year of 
his age. He seems to have died of age, nnd not of 
sickness. Born Aug. 18th, 1785, in Pretzsch, he 
was at first destined to Theology, attended the 
school at Torgau, and in 1803 entered the Univer- 
sity at Wittenberg, where he studied Theology 
until 1809, and at the same time zealously pursued 
the study of music (without a teacher), and prac- 
tised on the harp, pianoforte, violin, horn and 
double-bass. Failing of an appointment as preacher, 
he became a private instructor ; for nine years he 
was thus occupied in noble families, when he con- 
ceived the idea of establishing a musical instrument 
store in Leipzig, with which he united an institu- 
tion for the loan of instruments and music. He 
alsc gave piano lessons, beginning with the Logier 
system, which he afterwards gave up for a system 
of his own. 

As a teacher. Wieck's place cannot be supplied. 
He possessed in the highest degree the gift of char- 
acteristically adapting'his teaching to the individ- 
ual scholar ;' while all his pupils, whether endowed 
with more or less talent, learned strict discipline, 
an earnest aim in art, and the cleanest technique. 
Witness the results in Clara Schumann, and his 
second daughter, Marie Wieck. A host of other 
prominent musicians can attest the genius of "Old 
Wieck,*' whose sarcasm, sharp, quick insight and 
originality have made him a popular figure in the 
musical world. As a teacher of singing Henrietta 
Sontag esteemed him "the first of our time." He 
was before the grea<. crowd of musicians and friends 
of music in seizing with enthusiasm upon important 
new works, but little understood, which made their 
appearance in musical literature. He was the first 
in Germany to bring out (through his daughter 
Clara) the compositions of Chopin and of Schumann 
in public concerts. 

When Robert Schumann came from the gymna- 
sium to Leipzig in 1828, to study Jurisprudence, 
Wieck became his musical teacher, and here it was 
that Schumann first became acquainted with his fh- 
ture wife. The house was the social centre of all 
true musical artists until the year 1840, when Wieck 
made some concert tours with Clara, and then set- 
tled down in Dresden, where he has ever since worked 



indefatigably as a teacher in music and in song ac- 
cording to his own rational method. The rich 
treasures of knowledge and experience were embod- 
ied in a book which he published in 1853. called 
"Clavier und Oesang" (Piano and Singing). Also 
the earlier volumes of the Signale contain contribu- 
tions from his pen, mostly over the signature "Das" 
"</er alte /Schulmeister.") 

For several 5'oars he has lived during the sum- 
mer months at Loschwitz. cheerful and active to the 
last, arranging concerts, interested in everything 
connected with music and its disciples. On the 
very dav before his death he had been celebrating 
the birthday of his wife in the trusty circle of old 
friends. 

— We have some reminiscences of our own of the 
old music-master. It was in the autumn of 18ftO, 
when Mme. Schumann was giving concerts there in 
Dresden with Joachim, the great violinist. With 
the latter we had been introduced one evening into 
a genial circle of musicians, after which, we find it 
jotted down as follows : 

"We go out into the moonlight, and, turning some dark 
comers— my companion loading— enter one of those 
smoke holes, swarminp: with beer-drinking life and laugh- 
ter, distribnted about in which, according to affinities, 
you may find the larger part of the intellectual, as well as 
th** duller male population, on any evenlne, in every city 
of Germany. The object is to find an old man who is 
supposed to ^ktifip'^ here, nnd who, In his way, is quite a 
charact4»r. And presently thee ropc throuGrh the cigar 
smoke, in the further corner, the white head of a tall and 
rnther courtly pewonape.— high intellectual forehead, 
strong profile— a face combining severity with companion- 
able humor and a spice of drollery even— who greeted 
us very cordially, and entered eaperly into talk about 
America, and about the musical signs of the tfmcfi, the 
old school and the new, &c. Plainly an oracle amongst 
his younger ron-«oAi7<'» in that corner, most of whom ap- 
peared to be musical. This was father Wieck, fond of 
having his own way evidently, but penial, witty, and 
proud (as he might be) of his danghterii, Clara Schumann 
nnd the Fraulein Maiie. He knows well what Is good in 
music; Is a sharp, true critic, and Is still, as he long has 
been, one of the very best teachers of the piano living. 
Pr'ncesseok his tuition for their daughters, and pay him 
princely prices ; and that his metho<l is a pood one, he 
has at least two notable examples In his own family to 
show. He is a thinker and not a mere man of routine; 
and he carries himself not only with dignity, but with 
the freshness of youth still ; good for conviviality and 
good for work. The old man and our strong young vio- 
linist were evidently on the be«^t of terms together. It 
was pleasant to see them ; and f-o it was to see with what 
a mixture of admiring affection and respect the young 
men would address their questions and remnrks to the 
"Herr Coneertmeister," as Joachim Is styled at the conrt 
of Honove^", where he controls the music upon terms wor- 
thy of the independent spirit of an artist, and does not 
have to drudge in royal church and theatre like the Ka- 
pellmeisters of Dresden and most German courts. 

Again, a few evenings later : 

The concert over, now Imagine a very pleasant, socia- 
ble symposium in an upper room of this same nice Hotel 
de Saxe. It Is a rcnuine German sit-dow^^, where every- 
body is expected to be just as free and hnppy as he can. 
It is at once an artist and a family GfnelUvhaft. All of 
the Wieck and Schumann representatives are thrre, who 
chance to be at hand. But the Amphytrion is our hero 
of the violin, who would Insist upon the mountain's com- 
ing to Mahomet. We are a dozen all told. Three genera- 
tions of that musical family of Dresden represented. A 
right German party ! Bntit Is not complete, the young- 
er branches are not happy, nothing can po on, until the 
grandpapa is found, dragged from his Kneip, led in In 
triumph and installed with all due honor and uproarious 
rejoicing at the head of the table. Then all are very hap- 
py; the middle-aged and youngest very talkative and 
jokeatlve, and the dear old lady looks a deal of silent 
happiness; and Altmeister Wieck is very wise and father- 
ly and wittv in his chair of state, and jokes about the 
WunderJdndervater, as the father and the teacher of tvro 
such artists as Clara and Marie, with such a son-in-law 
as Robert Schumann, may well call himself. Not a few 
sharp criticLsms he drops, too, on the new school music 
—all in fun of course ! And very comical and to the 
point are some of his illustrations of pievailing tricks in 

fashionable false schools of singing. For this old man 
possessesthe true artofdlsciplinng the voice as well as 
the fingers. The daughter Marie, who Is full of generous 
good nature and good sense, as well as musical talent. Is 
a fine sincrer, has a rich mezzo-soprano admirably devel- 
oped, and sang one evening in my hearing Mendelssohn's 
Jh^f FlUgeln difM G*»ange9, and that impassioned song of 
Beethoven, to Goethe's verses, ffen, mrin Btm^ in a way 
to make them ielt. Good for the Wunderklndervater ! 
Health! 
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Lbtpzio. — ^Tho Bccond Gewnndhaas Concert, Oct. 
9tli, offered: Schumann's Overture to Schiller's 
"Bride of Measina;" Violin Concerto (No. 22) by 
Viotti, played by Carl Bargheer, Kapellmeister at 
Detmold ; Aria from Glinka's "Life for the Czar," 
sang by Frau Larowska from St. Petersburg ; Ada- 
gio and Allegro from the violin Concerto in G mi- 
nor by Spohr ; Songs : "Death and the Young GiVl/* 
by Schubert, and "Ich grolle nicht," by Schumann ; 
seventh Symphony by Beethoven. 

In the 8d concert Miss Anna Mehlig played the 
F-minor Concerto of Chopin. The Symphony was 
Schumann's "Cologne.** 

BERLIN.— The Singacadem e inclndes in prospectus 
for the winter Mendelssohn's ' St. Paul," Handel's "Sol- 
omon," Bach's "O Shepherd of Israel," and Chembinrs 
Mass in D minor. 

PBSTH —The chorus will consist of 400 persons and 
the band of 160 at the approaching performance of the 
Abbate Frnnz Liszt's oratorio, C/trUiu*, Herr Hans 
Richter will be the conductor.- From atatlstical returns 
juat published concerning ihe National Theatre, we learn 
that, from the opening of the building down to the pres- 
ent time, no leaa than 3M original dramas by 89 differi nt 
authors hare been represented on some 3,800 evenings. 
Opera is more attractiye than drama. This has been ea- 
pecially the caae during the seriea of starring perform- 
ances given by, Mias Minnie Hauck. The young lady httM 
been re-engaged for thia month and the next. She sfnga 
seven times a month here and twice in Ofen. She will 
alao appear in a Magyar"original opera,"and great things 
are predicted of her in it. She will austain the chiiracter 
of Maria Oara in Erkel'siTimy^kea loaafo. 

PARIS.— The Popular Concerts recommenced on Sun- 
day under M. I^wdeloup. The programme was :— Over- 
ture, "Euryanthe" [Weber]; Symphony in D minor 
[Schumann] ; Suite d' Orchestra [L. Massenet] ; Russian 
air, "Kamarinskaia" [OUnka] ; Symphony in C minor 
[Beethoven]. 

The Italian Opera will produce this leaaon Giro Pinau- 
ti's"Merchant of Venice;'* Gomez's "11 Guarany;** by 
Fumagalli; "Maria Antonietta," by Badlali ; and Pe- 
trella's "Confessa d'Amalfl.*' 



LoxDOx. The Mutieal World (Oct 18) assures its 
readers : 

Our musical institutions are rapidly unfolding 
their plans for the coming season. Three schemes 
are now before us, and each is worth looking at. 
We will begin with the scheme of the Albert Hall 
Choral Society. 

Mr. Barnby (representing the "managers") pro- 
poses to give eleven concerts, beginning on Thurs- 
day, October 80, and ending on Thursday, March 
19. The band and chorus are to number 1,200 per- 
formers, and among the artists engaged are Mme. 
Sherrington, Alvslcben, and Patey, Messrs. Sims 
Reeves, Cumroings, Agnesi, and "Sigfnor" Perkin. 
But we are more concerned about the works to be 
given than about the nnmber, or even the quality 
of the givers. The list is a good one, and remains 
a good one when the standard items are taken 
away. Eliminate Elijah, the Creation, the Meuiah, 
Jsrad in Egjipt, the Stabat Mater, and the Lof>ge9ang\ 
there are still left Theodora, Bach's ChrtMtnuu Ora- 
torio and Pauion, Macfafren's Outward Bound, Men- 
delssohn's Ptalm, "When Israel out of Egypt came,** 
Hiller's Song of Victory, Gounod's QaUia, and S. 
Paul, It is not enough to say that eac'n one of 
these deserves a hearing now — each one ought to 
have had hearings many in time past. But "better 
late than never ;'* and if Mr. Barnby can carry out 
all the promise of his prospectus, he will deserve 
the sincere gratitude of music-lovers in general, 
and of those who are anxious to extend the reper- 
tory of accepted classical works in particular. Not 
a word need be said to create an interest in Theydo- 



ra, the Christmru Oratorio or St. Panl ; such names 
OS those of Bach, Han'lel, and Mendel«!»ohn bcinj? 
recommendation sufficient ; but the case is different 
with resfard to some of their companions. Macfar- 
ren's Outward Bound, for example, has been neff- 
Iccte«l — not Btrarujely neglected, we are sorry to add 
—since its production at the Norwich Festival last 
year. Such a work, by such a musician, ought not 
to drop into limbo ; and those who know the merit 
of the composer, even if they are ignorant of his 
cantata, will rejoice to find thit both are to receive 
a measure of justice.. Hiller's Song of Victory, 
produced at the Cologne Ftstival of 1871, has never 
been performed in England, though it is unquestion- 
ably one of the veteran composer's finest choral 
works, if not the finest absolutely. It was writtep 
under the influence of the astounding German vic- 
tories in the late war. and reflects the powerful ex- 
citement of the time and the occasion, just as, in an- 
other way, M. Gounod's pathetic Oallia embodies 
the grief and desolateness of a stricken people. Both 
compositions ought to endure as works of art, and 
without reference to their interest as memorials, for 
which reason we are glad to see both in Mr. Barn- 
by's scheme. The prospectus adds that nightly 
performances of sacred music will again take place 
during Passion Week ; the John Pawwon alternating 
with that according to St. Matthew. On the whole, 
the Albert Hall Society bids fair to increase by a 
great deal the reputation it has acquired since Mr. 
Barnby's appointment as conductor. 

The Council of the Wagner Society have just an- 
nounced the plan of their second season, from which 
it is easy to gather that they found the position at 
first taken up quite untenable. We are not in the 
least surprised, A Society devoted to the concert- 
room performance of Wagner's music exclusively 
could not exist. Its speedy death from inanition 
would be inevitable for the simple reason that but 
little of Wagner's music is adapted for presentation 
off the stage— how little is seen at once in the fact 
that the selections now promised are chiefly those 
given again and again during the first season. The 
Council have done wisely therefore to "lengthen 
their cords" and take in "the great classical master^ 
from Sebastian Bach to the present time." Of 
course the result is to lose Wagner in a crowd of 
greater men, bnt we presume this will be looked 
upon as a lesser evil than the extinction of the So- 
ciety. Appealing, as it now does, to the indisputa- 
ble claims of high art in general, and not to the 
questioQAlble pretensions of a single individual in 
particular, we may promise the Society a hearty 
support. The list of "works intended to be per- 
formed" is rich in admitted excellence and in at- 
tractive novelty. With such a scheme, such an or- 
chestra as that of last season, and such a capital 
director as Mr. Dannreuther, the Wagner Society 
ought to flourish, even in spite of its name. We 
observe, with special gratification, that the profits 
of all seasons after the present will be devoted to 
the foundation of a scholarship for English students 
of music. 

The new season of M. Gounod's choir is to in- 
elude five concerts, with, if possible, a full orches- 
tra and chorus. M. Gounod will, therefore, have 
the rare advantage of presenting his works in their 
complete form ; and we may expect to hear his 
new music to Barbier's Jeanne IT Are, his Jfevte 
Solennefle, with a new offertory, his two s3rmphonies, 
and numerous other examples of his genius. How- 
ever M. Gounod may have exercised the minds of 
the musical public lately, it is cerUin that all will 

i'oin in wishing success to the scheme now in his 
lands. 



Special Itoticts. 



DKSCBIPTIVE LIST OF TBUB 

Tii J^ T IB e T I^ffTJSIO, 
P«l»tlah«« ^j Oliver l»lta«B 4 



A committee of London gentlemen have issued a 

f proposal for the representation of a series of ancient 
talian operas, to be given under the direction of 
Signor Monari Rocca, the spirited buffo singer. 
Among the operas will be Paisiello's "II Barbiere," 
Pergolesi's "La Serva Padrona," Cimorosa's "Gian- 
nina e Cernadone." and Rossini's "Turco in Italia." 
The St. James's Theatre ia spoken of in connection 
with this enterprise. The subscription is £12 123. 
for forty nights. 



V«c«l, with nam* Acc«MpaBlMCMt. 

Esmeralda. 4. Ah or F to/r. Levey, 60 

"Bimoralda ! Gitana t Zlnflrara V* 
Very ahowy concert aong. Publlabed in two 
keys for voicea of varying compass. 

Love's Requital. .S. E to e. Gabriel. 40 

" Never, O, never a word did she speak. 

Hut ruiKetl h<T aweet eves with a amUe.*' 
Veiy pathetic and beautiful. 

Roses. 2. G to d. ffoag. 80 

" A child Pleepa under a rose bnsh fair, 

The buds swell out In the soft May air." 
Full of the spirit of rose-time. Graceful y«H 
musical. 

I await thee, my darling. 8 A to e. ffoag. 80 
'' I await thee, my darlinjr. 
In Hope's happy dreaming." 
A sweet love-aong. 

Eyes of the Past. 8. F to f. Dintmore. 80 

"Clnaps of the hand— in dava of old. 

Dearer by far— than ereetings new." 
There is a curious 'Mnteroepted*' movement, 
which is original and pleasinjr, and which Im- 
parts a declamatory nature tu the muaic. 

Sea Swallows. 8. F to f. Oairiel. 40 

" Oh I if thIa he ao, lend me thy winjr. 

That round his neck I still may dlug.'* 
Full of pathos and deep expreaaion. 

Violets in the Snow. 8. O to e. Tourt. 85 

"The maiden blnahed— and smiled. 

And to her lips the cold flowera pressed." 
A very pretty idea. The lover leaves violets at 
hia ia(ly*s window each winter momine. Good 
melody. 

My Heart is still in Michigan. S'g and Cho. 

8. Ah to e. Webtler. 86 

"In dreams the dear old roaee- blow." 
One would hardly choose "Michigan" as a word 
to sing, but ati:l it Is here so well managed that 
the piece will generally provoke an encore. 

Beneath yon beanteoua Star.. 8. D to e. 

Carpenter, 80 
"It shines the same for all." 
Adapted to the music of the "Hurska Walts," 
and ia of courae very aweet. 

Mamma, come sing me to sleep. S'g d Cho. 

8. Bhtot Huntley. 80. 

"I c.-innot in alumber repoae 
Until I have heard your sweet song." 
A chlld*a alumber song, which motfaen will 
like to hear. 

laacraMeatal. 

. La DanzB. Tarantelle Neapolitana. 6. C. 

S. Smith. 76 
Flayed with true Tarantella rapidity, it mav poa- 
sibly oeof the 6th degree of d'fficulty. Aa an 
instrumental piece it is just what ' Fijraro, Figa- 
ro !*' ia in stnilng. Moves rapidly. Is '*JoUy" and 
a most capital exercise for the flngen. 

Bohemian GirL Pbtpourri. 4. Cramer. 75 

Brilliant arrangement of '<Come with the Gipsy 
Bride" and a few other favorite airs. 

Polonaise. 6. D*. Tere»a Carrenn. 76 

Tereaa'a talenta as oompoaer are of no mean or- 
der, and this Polonaise should be a great sncceas 
as an exhibition pieoe. 

Triplet Polka. 8. F. Fox. 86 

Triplets are the noticeable thinga, and they are 
venr skilfully used, so as to produce a very novel 
and pleasing effect. 

Katy Galop. 8. C. Stw:kenhottz. 80 

The ladlen, to whom it la dedicated, should feel 
complimented, as it Is really quite taking. 

Carnival Scenes. (Carnivalsbilder). 8. Strauu. 66 
Nobody haa contributed more to the gayety of 
Carnivals than Strauss, and therefore no one has 
a better right to the above title. 

Yachtman'a Song. 4. Ah. Weh. 40 

A wide-awake, cheerful song, which would ring 
merrily over the blue waves, i>nt here rendered 
without words. 

La Murska Waltz. 8. Godfrey. 40 

Godfrey's "smooth" style is recognlied 
throughout, and recalls pleasant oiemorles of the 
magnlflcent playing of hla band. There are 4 
fine waltzes in the set. 

Aida Potpourri. 6. We^e. 76 

A half wild "Arabic" character to the music, 
which, with this brilliant arrangement, cannot 
fail to l>e effective. 



Abbkeviatioks.— Demes of difflcnlty are mariced 
1 to 7. The Jfcey is marked with a capital letter: as C, B 
flat, icc. A small Roman letter marVs the highest note» 
if on the staff, an italic letter the highest note, if above 
the staff. 
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" The tfagie Flate/' 

MBANINO OF MOZART^fl CRLEBRATED OPERA. 
[Prom the New York Arcadlmn] 

It w SO seldom that we get anythini? pro- 
found or suggestive in connection with the 
opera — from a purelv literary point of view — 
that it is a pity we should miss anything that 
is really thoughtful and good. And yet, when- 
ever the opera of **I1 Flauto Magico" is per- 
formed, we almost invariably get a kind of 
criticism which suggests that it is neither en- 
joyed nor understood, apart from the music. 
The plot is pronounced involved, the story un- 
connected, the characters incomprehensible. 
In short, the whole thing is regarded as **a 
thing of shreds and patches," and it has be- 
come a customary common -place to express 
wonder that so great a master as Mozart should 
have been so foolish as to wed such immortal 
music to such nonsensical words. It is true, 
we admit, that if we go to this opera and test 
it by the usual standards, it will yield little. 
It occupies higher ground, stands almost alone, 
and must be judged from a different point of 
view. To fully unfold the whole meaning of 
the opera would be impossible in this column ; 
but we mean to put up a few finger-posts to 
show inquirers the way. 

In the young days of the world, there was 
no wonder like the daily wonder of sunrise, no 
glory like the glory of the day, and no mystery 
like the mystery of the birth of the dawn from 
darkness and night. The mythologies of 
Egypt and Greece were > mainly bom of con- 
templations on the phenomena of night and 
day ; and the gods and goddesses of those old 
mythologies ruled over the night or the day. or 
lurked in the dim regions of twilight. The 
poets and thinkers of ancient times personified 
everything in nature, and revelled in a world 
of light, love, beauty, wonder, and awe, that 
was partly created for them by the magnifi- 
cence and mvstery of the outer world, and 
partly by their own wondering, delighted, 
eager, childlike natures. This opera is an 
echo of many a passage from the old poems and 
mythologies of Egypt and Greece. It tells the 
the story of the separation of Dawn from Dark- 
ness, and of Earth's union with the Dawn of 
Day. AstrifiammanU \s the Queen of Ni?ht. 
In truth, she is Night ; and her daughter, Pam- 
ina is ths Dawn, separated from her, and in 
the keeping of Suraitro^ high priest of Isis. but 
in realitv the svmhol of the Sun. Beautiful 
mystery of Dawn ! bom of Night, and yet ever 
hasting from her parent — nay, forcibly separa- 
ted from her and kept in strange yet blessed 
bondage till the bright hour of deliverance 
comes. And yet Dawn, though in the Sun's 
glorious keeping, is put in charge of a dusky 
slave. Why is this f It could not be other- 
wise. Dawn cannot leap at enoe from the 
arms of Night to the full life of Day. Dawn 
must for awhile be held by Twilight. And all 
this while Earth is seeking her, but cannot find 
her till the time comes; and then, all dark-; 
ness over, and all storms past. Earth and the 
Dawn {Tamino and Pamina) find each other, 
and are welcomed to the Temple of the Sun. 

Tamino find Pfipngeno represent the two sides 
of earth-life — the intellectual and the animal. 
Amid the adventures of the two in the Temple 
of Wisdom, Papageno is asked, ''Wilt !hou 
learn wisdom by experience t** and answers 
*' Wisdom is not my business. In reali- 
ty, I don't require anv. I'm in a state of na- 
ture, content with sleep, meat, and drink." He 
represents one-half of mankind. But Tamivo 
is otberwije minded, and says, ''I am prepared 



to lose life itself for love and wisdom." Again, 
when the magic flute and bells are restored to 
them, the first thing Tamino does is to play a 
few notes ; but Papageno says, * 'Blow away on 
thy flute. I'll peck a few cmmbs the while. 
Mr. Sarastro keeps a good kitchen." That is 
just it. To some, the earth is a great cook- 
shop, and the sun a wonderful cook ; to others, 
the earth is a scene of intellectual life and ac- 
tivity, and the sun the symbol of love, beauty 
and wisdom. These two represent Earth, and 
they are seeking Dawn. 

At first thev are in the power or under the 
influence of Night, and actuallv go forth to de- 
feat the Sun, and bring back Dawn to Night. 
In making this attempt they come to the Tem- 
ple, of which Tamino says, "Where am I now ? 
What will come next ? Is this the dwelling- 
place of all the gods ! The portals show, and 
so the pillars, that industry and art abound. 
Where IndvitryfttU ncay ohtaint^ vice no more 
can hold the reins." And so the heart of the 
Earth yearns towards the Light, even before it 
is able to discem or comprehend it. Gradual- 
ly the beautiful process is carried on — the pro- 
cess Tamifu> himself indicates in that yeaming 
cry, **0h Night, how soon wilt thou have van- 
ished ? When will my eyes have found the 
Light ?" It is the heart of the Earth yeaming 
for the Dawn. But Earth cannot flnd her, and 
much must be gone through before he can. It 
is not that the Sun is cmel, but he cannot help 
himself. **I will not give thee freedom," says 
Sarattro ; but that is not craelty. *'Thy hap- 
piness would be annihilated, "he says, "were I 
to give thee up." He will not let her go back 
to Night, but will attract her onward to the 
glory of her perfect Day. And in troth, the 
instinct of Pamina^ the Dawn, is as true as that 
of Tamino, the Earth. She does not fly from 
Saroitro, but only from Monottatos, and she ex- 
plains, "The wicked Moor desired my love, 
therefore I fled from thee." And the entrea- 
ties of the Moor are curious, in his appeal to 
8ara$tro not to let her go. He would fam have 
her to himself. And is it not so, that be- 
fore Earth can welcome Day, Twilight seems 
to hold her in thrall, and is only compelled to 
let her go ? Enamored of her, he forsakes the 
Moon and cries, "Dear, good Moon, forgive 
me. Moon, hide thyself." What a lovely 
touch is here I Who that has seen how the 
Moon pales as twiliglit tums towards Dawn, 
will fail to see the exquisite beauty of this 
scene? But, foiled every way. Twilight, who 
cannot have any part or lot in the matter, makes 
common cause with Night, but is in the end 
defeated, when the full Day bursts upon the 
Earth in all its splendor. All this is told in 
the opera itself, and will amply repay the find- 
ing out. SarUro himself tells Pamina the 
truth in that glorioas air : 

^ Withfn these Mcred bowers 

Nor f^llt nor crime 5re know; 
Ko bllghtinfc vengeance towers. 

Soft pity heals each woe; 
Whilo friendship** bond each heart entwines. 
And bright the day of freedom shin««. 

The choros of priests, in Act. II., Scene 12, 
and the trio of the boys in scene 10, explain 
the whole story: 

Great Isis and Otiris t lo, the ray 

Of rising PhoBbos driyes the gloom away. 

The snn in radiant glory beams 
Already on the path of heaven ; 
Soon all cloudU and storms will vanish, 
And the wise man conqueror be. 

Much more might be said, but we must end. 
We wanted to draw attention to the meaning of 



the flute and bells; to the curious dancing of 
the dusky slaves, or clouds called in by Twi- 
light to prevent the escape of Dawn; to the 
wonderful silence that precedes the Day, and 
to the. gradual approach of Earth and Dawn. 
To the last of these, however, we shall only 
refer, and simply to point out the beauti- 
ful symbolism all through. At flrst they can- 
not find one another ; then, when they ap- 
proach, they are veiled, and Pamina cries, 
''What silence all around! Nature herself 
seems mute." And tfien, ere the glorious end 
can come, they must be drenched and tested 
with water and fire. A trae story of the clouds, 
the silence, the dews, and the storms that in- 
tercept the marriage of Earth and Day. And 
then all trials over, with Night discomfited, 
and Twilight banished, and mists and clouds 
dispersed, and tempests past and gone, the 
blaze of glory bursts upon the eye, and the 
whole ends with thegprand interpretation: 

For yon shines forth the golden dsj— 
Shades and darkness disappear; 

Joy 8hed« round his brightest ray. 
The benighted heart to cheer. 

Still let the truth and valor guide, 
And with piety preelde; 
Still her conquering beauty reign 
And her high awards obtidn. 
1 < »» < 

Mosoheles in England.* 

A DI29KER TO CLBMENTI, (1827). 

We read in the diary: **We artists gave a 
dinner and musical entertainment to old dem- 
enti. Cramer and I received him; he was 
greeted with rounds of applause, and ninety of 
us sat down witli bim to dinner. He was 
placed between Sir G. Smart and myself, and 
when the cloth was removed we had speeches, 
toasts, and music. Of course a wisli was ex- 
pressed and rapturously applauded, that dem- 
enti, the father of pianoforte playing, should 
be heard on this occasion, and thus prove his 
right to the title. Clementi rose from his 
chair ; Smart Cramer and I led him to the in- 
strument. The excitement was great, the 
whole party eagerly listening, dementi had 
not been heard for years. He extemporized on 
a theme from Handel, and completely carried 
us away by his fine playing. His eyes gleam- 
ed with youthful fire ; those of many of his 
hearers were dimmed with tears of emotion. 
Amid shouts of applause, and the heartiest 
congratulations, he resumed his seat. 

^'dementi's pianoforte playing, when he was 
you n ST was famed for the exquisite legato, 
pearllncs3 of touch in rapid passages, and un- 
erring certainty of execution. Even now the 
remains of these qualities were recognized and 
admired, but what chiefiy delighted his audi- 
ence was the charm and freshness of his mod- 
ulations in improvisation.'^ 

On the day of the dinner given to dementi, 
Moscheles writes : **I can only jot down a few 
words in addition to my wife's letter, before 
our great dinner comes off, as ten util fingers 
are waiting in the next room for me to make 
them fiexible ; they are like thirsty mill-wheels 
waiting for a fresh fiow of water. 

''Hummel wished to publish his 'New Piano- 
forte School' in England, and I negotiated the 
matter for him, although I saw the wreck of 
his scheme in his demand of 150'., thepublish- 
er refusing to give more than 100/. 

"During this season 'Oberon' was frequently 

• From "Recent Music and Musicians as descr.bed In 
the Diaries and Correspondence of Ignas Moscheles, 
selected by his wife, and translated by A. D. Coleridge. 
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given at Covent Garden, and also Mozart's 
*SeragUo, * not, however, the pure unadultera- 
ted 3Iozart music, such as we Germans know, 
but with whole numbers cut out, and other 
popular English melodies substituted. A fear- 
ful desecration I The culprit who has this 
Pasticcio on his conscience is Kramer, of 
Brighton, director of the King's band. As a 
compensation for this musical outrage, we had 
some rich and of sen amazingly beautiful scenic 
effects." 

Moscheles played before the Court circle as- 
sembled at the Duchess of Kent's in Kensing- 
ton Palace. **The little Princess Victoria was 
present, and the Duchess begged me to play at 
oncCy so that the Princess, who was obliged to 
go to bed early, might hear me. She left the 
room after my second piece. I had to play a 
great deal (on a Broadwood), and accompanied 
the Duchess in a song of Beethoven's, besides 
a duet from ^Zelmira,* sung by her Royal High- 
ness and the Princess Feodora. The Royal 
party took a very friendly interest in my per- 
formances, but what I think pleased them more 
than all was my improvisation on some of the 
Tyrolese Melodies, for the Duchess had twice 
commanded the attendance of the Rainers at 
Ihe palace." 

£.\tracts from Mrs. Moscheles' letters will 
show that her husband's time was socially and 
professionally a busy one: * ^Happily such a 
day as that of Monday last is a rare occurrence 
in my poor husband's life, busy as it always is. 
First came the inevitable nine lessons, then the 
dinner of the Royal Society of Musicians, 
where he played, and to wind up, an evening 
party at Sir Richard Jackson's, which lasted 
until two A.M." 

HEINRICH HEH^E. 

This was the first season that Ileinrich 
Ileine appeared in London. During his resi- 
dence in Hamburg, he was on intimate terms 
with Mrs. Moscheles' family, and since those 
days had Jiecome distantly related. It would 
have been strange if, in such a commercial cen- 
tre as Hamburg, Heine's genius had been in- 
stantly recognized, and, as a fact, no one sus- 
]>ected it in the youth who, often absorbed in 
thought, was always satirical, and more than 
averse to the routine of **business" in a rich 
uncle's office, though it might prove the surest 
passport to the income of a millionaire. But a 
poet he was, and a poet he would be. Conse- 
quently all he retained of his mercantile studies 
was a horror of business, and a singularly 
beautiful handwriting. 

So far from agreeable were his recollections 
of Hamburg that when, in 18«S0, Mrs. Moscheles 
asked him to write in her album, he treated 
her to a satire on her native town. 

After the pnblication of his **ReisebiIder," 
he made many enemies ; some persons, of whose 
identity with characters portrayed in that work 
there could be no doubt, smarted under the 
merciless lash of the poet, and would have re- 
taliated on him if they could, while lookers- 
on at a distance chuckled vith delight at thG< 
biting satire. Heine's prose was acknowledg- 
ed to be that of a master. His originality of 
thought; striking imagery, terseness and vig- 
orous language, contrasted wonderfully with 
the involved periods of some of his contempo- 
raries. His great reputation had reached Eng- 
land before his arrival, and naturally his ap- 
pearance in London created a sensation. 

Mrs. Moscheles writes: **My old Hamburg 
acquaintance, the famous Hcinrich Heine, is 
here. We delight in seeing him. He often 
invites himself to dinner, and I flatter myself 
that he feels quite at home with us. His ge- 
nius and writings arc a constant source of de- 
light to me, yet I cannot help feeling soaic 
slight misgiving, knowing as I do the keen- 
ness of his satire. At his very first visit we 
had a very curious conversation. I scarcely 
know how I came to muster courage, but when 
he told me of all the lions he wanted to see, I 
said : 'I can get you tickets of admission to 
numbers of private galleries and other sights. 



and shall consider it an honor to do so, but I 
must stipulate for one thing in return. This 
is that you will not mention Moscheles by name 
in the book you are no doubt going to write 
about England. He was completely taken by 
suqirise, and I gave additional reasons. Mos- 
cheles' speciality is music ; this, I know, inter- 
ests you — but you have no thorough knowl- 
edge of it as an art, and consequently cannot 
fully enter into it. On the other hand, you 
can easily find in Moscheles a subject for your 
satirical vein, and introduce him in your work ; 
I should not like that.' He laughed, or rather 
simpered, in his peculiar way, and then we 
shook hands over our bargain." 

Again Mrs. Moscheles writes: *'Heinctooka 
walk with us in Grosvenor Square, the key of 
which had been lent us; he was very facetious 
on the number of chimney-pots, which are cer- 
tainly bewildering to a gapmg foreigner. Two 
days ago he came here, wet thnuigh, for a 
change of clothes. I sent him into tny hus- 
band's dressing-room. He sent back the 
things shortly before he left England, with the 
following note: — 

**My dear Mr. Mosciikleb, — On the point 
of starting, I bid you heartily farewell, and 
take the opportunity of thanking you for 
the sympathy and kindness you both have 
shown me: I am sorry I did not find Mrs. 
Moscheles at home the day before yestenlay. 
You, Mr. Moscheles, were 'engaged ;' and I did 
not like to have you called away. I am just 
packing my trunk, and at last return your 
property, thinking it a good joke to ask for my 
boots, as well as the second volume of the 
*Reisebilder." left asa deposit in your dress- 
ing-room. If I possibly can I will pay you an- 
other visit, if only to assure you by word of 
mouth that I highly, very highly esteem and 
love you both. Your devoted, 

**H. Heine. 

'*32, Craven Street Strand, July, 1837." 

SIR WALTBB SCOTT, (1828). 

The Moscheles', on the occasion of this visit 
to Edinburgh, made the acquaintance of Sir 
Walter Scott, in whom the reading world had 
discovered **the Great Unknown, and to whose 
intellectual eminence thousands upon thou- 
sands looked up with feelings of the deepest 
gratitude and homage. The sickliness and , 
sentimentality characteristic of the romance 
writers before the days of Scott, it is true, 
were avoided by Miss Austin, Miss Edgeworth, 
and some few others, wl^ found materials for 
their fictions in the episodes of private life ; but 
Scott was the first to introduce characters of 
real historical interest, and clothe them with 
flesh and blood. 

The world in those days knew nothing of the 
stimulus supplied wholesale by Eugene Sue, 
Alexander Dumas, etc., and revelled in the 
simplicity, picturesqueness, and wholesome 
truths conveyed in the fictions of the **Great 
Wizard of the North." 

To the delight of Moscheles, Sir Walter sent 
an immediate answer ^o his letter of recom- 
mendation, saying that, being confined to his 
house with an attack of gout, he hoped Mos- 
cheles and bis wife would come to breakfast, 
instead of waiting for him to visit them. 

Next morning at 10 a.m., they call'ed at No. 
G, Shandwick Place, where the illustrious man 
was staying for the winter, with his second, 
and unmarried, daughter. **He opened the 
door himself," says Moscheles, **and welcomed 
us heartily : he was suffering from gout, and 
walked with a stick. Before we had taken off 
our things we felt completely at home, and my 
wife's anticipated awe of the great man had 
entirely vanished. We sat down to breakfast 
forthwith, and a genuine good Scotch break- 
fast we had, ser\'ed on handsome silver plate, 
by two servants in powder and livery. Scott's 
conversation was extremely animated and de- 
lightful: he understands German, and is thor- 
oughly versed in our literature, and an enthu- 
siastic worshipper of Goethe. He told us many 
anecdotes; but when he asked me, *How do 



you like my cousin the pipor ? — you know, we 
Scotch arc all cousins' — I am sifraid my answer 
must have done violence to his sense of music, 
which, by nature, w;is vorj' limited. It was 
impossible for mc to pretcn<l to any enthnsi- 
asin for the bagpi|H^H. Sir Walt^^r had expect- 
ed AS much, hut expatiated on tlie wonderful 
effect the national music has on the native 
Highlanders, arguing that a wandering pijicr 
would attract crowds in the streets of Edin- 
burgh ; also, thait in battle the sound of bag- 
pi]>es would inspire Scotch soldiers with a des- 
perate valor. *You should hear my cousin the 
piper play and sing **The Pil>rocli o' Donald 
Dhu," but with the Gaelic wonis," said he; 
*those wonls are the only appn>priate ones to 
convey spirit and animation, but the melody 
itself carries one away.' He l)ogan to hum the 
tunc, and boat time on the carpet with his 
stick, which was always by his side; i>ut,' 
added he, 'the whole thiug is wrong; I sing so 
badly: my cousin, who has just come in. must 
play "the tune for us up stairs in the drawing- 
room.' Accon^linglv. we went up stairs; the 
con.sin played me the subject ; I extcmporize<l 
upon it, and completely won the heart of our 
ever-youthful-minded and geni.il host. This 
was the prelude to my playing several Scotch 
airs, which I had to vary and interweave in all 
manner of ways. At last we parted, after a 
delightful visit, ever uicmorable to us ; the 
amiability and sweetness of Scott's manner are 
never to be forgotten. Kindnts^, indeed, is 
written in every feature, and speaks in every 
word that falls from him. He treated my wife 
like a pet daughter, kissed her on the cheek 
when we went away, and promised he would 
come and see the citildrcn, and bring them a 
book. This he did, and his gift was the 
'Tales of a Grandfather,' He had written in 
the title-page, ''To Adolphus and Emily Mos- 
cheles, from the Grandfather.' 

"After our visit. Sir Walter was unfortu- 
nately confined to his bed with a fresh attack 
of gout; he got better, however, and on the 
occasion of my third concert, which was a mat- 
inee, to the surprise of a crowded and fashion- 
able audience. Sir Walter stepped into the 
room before the music began. My wife," says 
Moscheles, *'sat as usual in a remote comer of 
the room; Scott, however, found her out in- 
stantly, and sat down by her side, drawing up- 
on her the envious eyes of many a fair behold- 
er. His hearty brnvoes and cheers, when I 
played, stimulated the audience to redouble 
their applause, which reached a climax when I 
gave them the Scotch airs. Between the parts 
he asked my wife if she knew Burger's poem 
'Der Dichtcr liebt den guten Wein,' and on her 
answering in the aflinnative, he told her how 
he delighted in this poem, which he had trans- 
lated into English, adding, *Would you like to 
have it? 1 shall send it you.' She begged 
him to recite the song in the original; this, to 
my wife's great delight, he willingly assented 
to, whi!e all around listened eagerly. On the 
following day, the last before we left Edin- 
burgh, Mrs, Moscheles received the following 
note: — 

"My DEAR Mrs. Moscheles, — As you are 
determined to have mc murder the pretty song 
twice, first by repeating it in bad German, and 
then by turning it into little better English, I 
send the promised version. 

"My best wishes attend your journey, and 
with best compliments to Mr. Moscheles, 
"I am truly and respectfully yours, 

"Walter Scott. 

"The day before we left Edinburgh wc were 
amused to see our kind friend sitting in the 
Court of Justice, with a wilderness of official 
papers before him." Moscheies sent Sir Wal- 
ter nis album, with the request tliat he would 
contribute to its pages. Finding the following 
poem by Grillparzer, he translated it. 

Tonknnst dichpreia' Ich vor Allen 
Hcichstes Looa Utdir gef alien, 
Aus der Schwesterkttntte dre', 
Da ^zfreC He, eixaigtnL 
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Denn d.iR Wort, en liUiit Blch fangen, 
Douien MLuBt sich die Gent^-Ut; 
I'nterKctten, Rieprcin Btangcn 
Halt 8io menschliche Gewalt. 

Alier dn aprichut h5h*rc Sprnctaen, 
Die kein Hiij«ohcrchor versteht, 
l'nf;rlrfbnr duroh ihre HVachen 
Gehst dUf wlc fin Cherub gehL 

DAruni preis* ich dich Tor Allen 
In no Kng«tlich Kchwerer Zeit; 
Hochnt<^ T^oii int Dir Rcfnllcn, 
Dir, und wer slob dir geweibt. 

This outburst of the poet, groaninp: under 
the censorship of Austjia^ and pajrsred in every 
generous effort for the eniancipntion of his 
countrymen, must have touched Scott*s sympa- 
thies. A few hours afterwards he sent back 
the album, with the following; translation of 
Grill parzcr's poem, headed with these words, 
"I am afraid Mr. Grillparzer's verses, and Mr. 
Moschelcs' album, are only disfjraced by the 
following rude attempt at translation :" — 

Of the nine the loveliest three 
Are pHinting. music, poetry, 
Bnt thou art freest of the free, 
M atchlcM muse of harmony. 

Gngs cAn fltop the poet'ii tongue, 
Cb'iinN on paiiitcm* armn are flung, 
Fetter, bolti*, and dungeon tower 
O'er pen and i)enoil have their power. 

But muHic ftpeaks a loftier tone. 
To tymnt and to npy unknown; 
And free as angels walk with men. 
Can paas unscathed the Jailor's ken. 

Then hail thee, freest of the free ! 
'M d times of wrong and tyranny: 
MupIc, the proudest lot is thine, 
And those who bend at music's shrine. 

This translation, evidencing Scott's accurate 
knowledge of the German language, Moscheles 
prized as one of the gems of his album. 

The poet and the musician parted, Moscheles 
promismg to find a London publisher for some 
pretty songs set to music by a Miss Browne, 
with words by her sister, Felicia Hemans. 
Scott, on his part, engaged to pay an early 
visit to the Moscheles. The music was pub- 
lished, and the visit paid. 



Boming of the Paris Opera House. 

The old Opera, which stood in a quadrangle form- 
ed by the Boulevards, and usually known as the 
theatre, in the Rue Lepelletier, was burned com- 
pletely down on Tuesday night. There had been 
in the course of the eveninsf a rehearsal of the new 
opera of "t/i/aw o/jin*." At half-past ten. M. Ilal- 
ansier received a report from the wat^^hman that all 
WHS rififht, and went to b«*d. lie and most of the 
administrative offlcials lodged inthe buildinrr. Thoy 
were aroused hy the firemen broakina: in the win 
dows, and calling on them to rush for their lives 
down the fire escape. Tlie children of the Btage 
manager were in bed fast asleep, and woidd proba- 
bly have been burn«»d to death, for their parents 
were out, but for the gallanti-y of M. Faure, the 
well-known baritone, and M. \ assy, of the Figaro, 
who at the risk of their lives clambered through a 
window and extricated them. The panic in the 
nei^hborinf? streets, and especially in the Passage 
de rOpera (which runs from the back of the theatre 
to the Uoulevard), was intense, but the alarm prov- 
ed not entirel}' firrouodlcss, (or there many of the 
houses were scliorched, and had their windows bro- 
ken. The flames towered high above the house- 
tops, and plentiful showers of burning fracrments 
fell on the lioulcvard!^ and the roofs of the adjoining 
houses. A number of fire-engines were soon on the 
spot, and a large force of military, and these got to 
work in right earnest ; but all efforts were fruitless. 
At two o'clock on Wednesday morning the roof fell 
in» and at half-past four nothing was left standing 
bat an outer wall of the building so famous in the 
annals of French art. Tremendous detonations and 
noises were heard in early morning, caused by the 
gas-pipes, burning lustres, and machinery falling. 
It seems now that only one life has been lost — ^that 
of a fireman named Bellet, who, when his comrades 
were going to the Bourse station to obtain water, 
got astride on a wall near the Passage de TOpera 



to tear away some combustible material. The wall' 
already mined by the fire, gave way with him, and 
he was precipitated from a great height into the 
flames, uttering as he fell a piercing cry. 

The fire is ascribed to various causes. Some say 
it was caused by a spark from a dragoon's pipe in 
the cavalry stable under the scenery room. Others 
trace it to a carclessh' held candle in the costume 
room ; while the inhabitants of a house in the Rue 
Rossini, having heard a detonation at half-post 
eleven, think it may be traced to the bursting of a 
gnspipe. The fire broke out in the forage loft on 
the northern side of the building, whence it spread 
to the scone painters' depository. This was unfor- 
tunately filled with the newly -pointed scenery of 
the new opera *'Jeaniw<rArc" which was in course 
of rehearsal, and it is hardly necessary to soy that 
the canvas, covered with fresh point and vornish, 
not only burned like tinder, but gave out volumes 
of fetid smoke, wliich entirely paralyzed the efforts 
of the few firemen on duty. If there hod been any 
person of overage coolness on the spot the theatre 
would have been entered by one of its many bock 
doors and the conflagration might hove been check- 
ed, but, as usual, when the danger was fully appre- 
ciated those wlio were on the spot lost their iieod. 
Mile. Devries' dresser, at the risk of her life saved 
her mistress's diamotids. The effects of the other 
actresses were all consumed. The cashier, M. Sal- 
omon, also risked his life to obtain a safe containing 
100.000 francs, which he flung out of the window. 
As regarks the em)iioyU of the theatre, their pros- 
pects ore for from hopeful. An arrangement is be- 
ing made for the company to play at the Theatre 
Itolien on alternate nights; but as it is apprehended 
that it will not work, nearly eleven hundred per- 
sons, it is to be feared, will be thrown out of em- 
ployment for eighteen months. At the end of that 
time M. Oarnier saya it will be just possible to fin- 
ish the new Opera building. The house now des- 
troyed was fifty -two years old. — Orchctlra, Oct. 81. 



The Old Opera House of Paris. 

The old Opera House of Paris which has just suc- 
cumbed to its natural enemy, was a building asso- 
ciated with the reign of the Bourbons and having 
splendid artistic memories of its own. It owed its 
erection to the murder of the Due de Berri, who in 
February, 1820, was assassinated by o fanatic, Lou- 
vel, OS he was coming out of the opera house of the 
period, wliich stood in the rue de Richelieu oppo- 
site the Xotionol Library. The crime seemed to 
attach a stigma to the house, at all events the Gov- 
ernment razed it to the ground either for this rea- 
son or because it was too near the Notional Library 
to render the probability of fire o pleasant consider- 
ation. The theatre was demolished, and the ground 
cleared for the garden and fountain of the present 
Place Louvois. Meanwhile in the rue Lepellctier a 
new and handsome building arose, which from 1821 
to a few doys ago defied the changes of successive 
dynasties, of revolutions and riots, of two sieges 

and a civil warfare in the streets. Hither came 
with their treasures Meyerbeer and Rossini, Auber 
and Gounod. Here was produced the "i/o>V," 
"GuUhume Tell;* ''La Jfuettede Portia^* ''Robert h 
D'lahh;* the "Nup^ienots ;" and here were the mas- 
terpieces nf other lands ond times — the '*Don Gio- 
vaunr for instance, introduced to Paris. This 
house olso nearly became notorious as the scene of 
on assassination ; for it was here that Orsini's at- 
tempt to murder the Emperor by fire-bombs foiled 
in 1858. Thus historically and artistically famous, 
M. Debret's building held its place even against the 

{)retensions of its formidoble rivol. the splendid 
louse in the rue de la Paix, one of the pet projects 
of Ciesarism. The new palace of mu.sic was never 
suffered to eclipse the older theatre ; one thing and 
another intervened in the woy of its opening, until 
the fall and exile of the Imperial family with suc- 
ceeding troubles indeflnitely postponed the event 
altogether. But now that the old house is burnt 
down, we suppose the magnificent building of the 
age of Houssmonn will have o chance. Monarchy 
or Republic, Empire or Commune, Paris must hove 
her theatre and her orchestro ; ond we do not imag- 
ine she will necessarily wait for the Restoration to 
open the new house with befitting splendor, or that 
none but Henry the Fifth can needs inougurote the 
successor to that opera house which his father's 
murder caused to be built. 



The Jubilee Singera 

[From the North British Daily Mail, Glasgow, Oct. 271. 

There must be something in the music or in the 
manner of singing of these friends from the For 
West not usually to be heard in oui^ concert halls, 
judging not merely by the heorty welcome they re- 
ceive from crowded audiences every where, but also 
from the fact that these audiences ore composed of 
oil ranks and classes of our people, the great major- 
ity of them being such as ore not usuolly known in 
the musical world. The heorts of the people hove 
been touched in o wonderful manner, ona os the 
music is quite simple, and the singing modest and 
unassuming, it is interesting to try to oscertoin why 
such unpretending performances should produce so 
great on effect. It has long been the subject of - 
general remork thot the foshionoble music of our 
day has got into o rut of its own, and has to o great 
extent ceased to hove any hold upon the offections 
of our people. To them it hos little or no interest. 
It is run ofler only by the musical world, who in 
general core little for the music, and undarstond it 
still less, their chief object being to hear this, that 
or the other great star sing — for it is the fashion. 

This fact is patent to oil. Let some greot work of 
musicol art be got up with the greotest trouble ond 
care. Let it be advertised thot o well-known 
fashionable vocalist is to sustain o principal port, 
and every ticket for the performance will be sold 
at exorbitant prices ; but let it only tronspire that 
the fashionable star has been laid osiae by a 
slight cold, and cannot appear, and that o rising 
and brilliant genius is to come as a substitute — 
what change ? Though that substitute were Or- 
pheus himself, though the chorus, orchestra and oil 
else were as complete as possible, the performance 
will be to more than half empty benches, ond o 
heavy pecuniary loss to the promoters. 

Among the jubilee singers, there is no grond 
occidental stor to dazzle on audience ; therefore it 
is manifest that the charm of their music does not 
depend upon individual voices. In their singing the 
voices ore so beautifully blended that individuality 
is nearly lost. Some of their solos ore sung with 
great beauty, but usually these ore not of their own 
peculiar music. One exception must be porticulor- 
ly noticed — the song of 

"Bary mc in the east, bury me in the west, 
I'll heor the trumpet sound In the morning.** 

is a strain so peculior. so touching, so solemnizing 
that its effoft is quite indescribable. The first thing 
that strikes us in the singing of the Jubilee Singers 
is its intense earnestness. The subject of their 
songs is to them a reality, something they have 
themselves realized and not a mere sentimenu or 
imagination ; they feel the words, and therefore t. tev 
sing the music. The words ore very simple, usuol- 
ly they contain one striking idea. At first si^^ht 
they may sometimes appear to be childish, if not 
irreverent, but to the singers they have o deep and 
vivid meaninr. Every line tells something of their 
people's history and experience — ^they ore the sim- 
ple nnd natural expressions of wrong, suffering, and 
slavery, wrung from the hearts of on uneducated, 
trodden down, and long suffering race. When we 
remember and reslize the circumstances under 
which these songs were born (for they never were 
composed in the ordinary sense of the term), instead 
of denouncing them as silly ond absurd, we cannot 
help being impressed by their power and depth of 
meanins:. Still more when such songs as — "Chil- 
dren, we shall all be free," "No more auction block 
for me," "Turn back Pharaoh's army, Hallelu,** are 
sung by those who have tasted the bitterness of 
bondage, who have been sold like any other chat- 
tels, and have suffered all the indignities of slovery 
— how is it possible that such songs should not be 
sung by such singers with a fervor and reality 
which it i.s in vain for other vocalists to attempt to 
imita'e? Further, we must consider the deep re- 
ligiousness of feeling which underlies most of their 
songs. This is often the true secret of their power, 
though not usually nppreciated by critics. It is 
hardly possible to express Gospel truth in words 
more touching and effective than in the simple songs, 
"O, sinner man, where are you going ?** "My good 
Lord's been here," and "Keep me from sinking 
down." Such strains put us irresistibly in mind of 
the oldest song of which we have ony record — and 
it was o slave song — it is written in the 88th Psolm 
— the song of Hemon, son of Zerah, grondson of 
Judah, expressing the groaning of the people of 
Israel under that Phoraoh who Icnew not Joseph. 
Others, os "Go down Moses, tell old Phorooh let 
my people go," "Did not old Phorooh's ormy get 
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lost ?•• nnd "Turn bnck Pharfloh's armv, hallelii !** 
re-echo the sonij of Moses, of Mirinm, and of all the 
people a-ter the passaj^e of the Ucd Sea. Simple 
as these songs and melodies appear, they arc pure- 
ly natural — they cannot be iinitnted. Let any one 
try to compose one snch as "Nobody knows the 
trouble I see,** and be will find how hopeless is the 
task. Like tbe truly national songs of our own 
country, they are the spontaneous growth of genius 
— the composition of them cannot be traced. Some 
of them have come down from generation to genera- 
tion. Others are of recent origin. We know the 
circumstances which called forth such songs as 
"John Brown's body," "No more auction block for 
me," and "Steal away ;" and are therefore able to 
understand how truly they express the story of the 
country to which they are indigenous, and how 
powerfully they are ciilculated to stir up the relig- 
ious and patriotic feelings of a people with whose 
very existence they are identified. The music is 
always made to fitthe word-a, nnd not the words to 
fit the music. This is evidenced in various wa3-s — 
by the curious and Mrikin'.;sync<-pation8, by the use 
of peculiar and characteristic tones and modes of 
the scale. The music is not confined to the usual 
major and minor forms, as stereotyped in modern 
music ; but it i» constructed in such modes as are 
naturally used by the human voice in speaking, as 
well as in singing, for the expression of particular 
states of feeling, especially ihe sad but hopeful mode 
of "re," or the second of tlie scale : and the pathetic 
but rousing mode of "so," or the fifth of the pcale, 
are as frequently used as our ordinary major form. 
No melody seems to be constructed in our modern 
minor scale, the sharpened seventh of which is very 
rarely used. The music is diatonic, chromatic notes 
seldom occur, and changes of key seem to be un- 
known. The character of the music is purely natu- 
ral as contradistinguished from artistic - hence one 
great cause of its popular power; and any one con- 
versant with tbe characteristics of our Scottish mu- 
sic will see at once, in these peculiarities, how much 
there is in common between them. Further, as the 
"Scotch snap" frequently occurs, and either the 
fourth or seventh of tbe scale are often wanting, 
and sometimes both, it is no wonder that we con- 
stantly find in the structure and csdences of these 
Negro melodies much that we feol to bo very close- 
ly akin to ourselves. Snch tunes as "Nobody knows 
the trouble I see," remind us forcibly of the "re" 
mode found in the sacred songs of our Covenanting 
forefathers, "Martyrs." "Elgin," "Baneor," <tc.. and 
in those written in the mode of the fifth or "so"' such 
as "O, Sinner Man, Been a Listening," and many 
others, we feel at once the same tonality as in the 
"Land o* the Leal," "A wee bird cam to our ha' 
door," <fcc., the cadences of which are the most 
touching and pathetic to be found in music. They 
are espccialU' characteristic of these slave songs. 
The song of "The Ten Virgins" is essentially the 
same as "There grows a bona io brier bush in oor 
kail yard." And the first two lines of "O Sinner 
man" are all but identical in structure with one of 
our finest Highland laments. "A. O'Nighean" clos- 
ing with the cadence of the "Land o* the Leal." 
With 90 moch of the Scottish character in their mu- 
sic, is it an}' wonder that these strangers have won 
the hearts of the people, and have met ever3-where 
with a thorough Highland welcome. As to the 
manner of their singing it mnst be heard before it 
can be realized. Like the Swedish meloflics of 
Jenny Lind, it gives a new mi?sical idea. It has 
been well remarked that, in some respects, it dis- 
arms criticism, in others it may be as tnily said that 
it almost defies it. It was beautifully described by 
a siuzple Highland girl — "It filled my whole heart." 
Such singing, (in which the artistic b lost in the 
natural) can only be the result of the most cnreful 
training. The richness and purity of tone, both in 
melody and harmony, the contrast of light and 
shade, the varieties of gentleness and grandeur in 
expression, nnd the exqui.'titc refincinent ol the 
piano, as contrasted with the power of the forte, fill 
us with delight, and at the some time, make ns feel 
how strange it is that these unpretending singers 
should come over here to teach us w^hat is the true 
refinement of music, and make us feel its moral and 
religions power. Another most important and 
special les>on thoy have brought to ws, and one 
which it is to be hoped will not be lost upon us, is 
— how in their most plaintive or most impassinned 
songs, the words are so distinctly enunciated. Both 
the pronunciation and articulation of the language 
are more i>erfect than we almost ever hear, and put 
to shame our most hijrhly trained and artistic sing- 
ers. whether public or private. The object on ac- 
count of wh ch these friends have paid us a visit de- 



serves, and will surely receive, all the support and 
encouragement that our country and people can give 
them. o. D. 

A nJtrsonian UitivtrsiUf, 
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The Old English Olee and Madrigal 

Years ago there were two musical orghuizations 
in Boston.' the Senior (in date) and the Junior clc** 
clubs. Ofthe former. William H. Eliot (H. Coll. 
1815). a well-known and wealthy citizen of Boston, 
was the leading member, the club usually meeting 
at his house on Beacon street. The late Charles W. 
Lovett, connected for a half-century with the office 
of our secretary of state, Samuel Richardson, Allen 
Whitman, Nathaniel K. O, Oliver, James Sharp, 
noted singers, all now dead, were members. Of 
the latter the late Jonas Chickerina: had charge, a 
fine tenor ; other members were E. LeBree, John H. 
Jewett, once of Snlem, Fphraim L. Frothingham. a 
brother of Kev. N. L. Frothingham, and Geofg.? 
Hews, wore eminent members. This club creneral- 
ly met at Chickprinir s rooms. Their collection of 
glees, made by Mr. Frothingham, was most extend- 
ed and valuable. These two clubs were the pio- 
neers in introducins: glee singing into this country. 
Our townsman. General Oliver, was a member of 
the Junior club, and out of this club grew the Sa- 
lem jtI^p club (18:^2), once very deservedly famous 
for their masterly singing and for their rich collec- 
tion of glees and madrigals, now in the library of 
the Harvard Musical Association. These thoughts 
came up as we listened to the singing of the New 
York glee club last Wednesday evening, which 
reminded us of concerts of a similar nature given 
gratuitously by our club to their friends, in "days 
(evenings) we never, never more shall see." Of 
their performances we have distinct remembrance, 
and we compliment our New York friends in the 
be>t terms when we say that their singing was so 
crood that it revived our memory of the music and 
the method of our old club. The latter was a 
thought more varied, perhaps a little more cheerful, 
the jolly element cominij in in the "Laughing Glee," 
"The Little Pigs," "Mynheer Van Dunck." the 
"Stuttering Glee*' and "the Darby Ram," the vari- 
ous and amusing catches so called, in which the 
words as sung give a different meaning from the 
spoken signification, aa in "Ah, how Sophia can 
you slisrht your gentle lover? Go fetch the In- 
dian's plumed dart ! Fro bat a lodger in your 
heart !" As sung it sounds : 

Onr house a*flre, &e , 
Gof«*trh the inf^ines, Ac, 
I'm bat a lodger. &c., 

a constant nnd rapid repeating of which words soon 
starts the laughter of the audience. — Scdfm RtyUfer, 



Optimism and Pessimiim in Hoaia 

[From the Pall Mall Gazette.] 

Dr. Strauss, well satisfied with the world which 
he regards as self-made, and thinks could not nrder 
any circumstances have been made better, is also 
well satisfied with German music, which, beginning 
with Bach and Handel, and ending with Beethoven 
and Schubert, he apparently considers the best 
thing this well-made world has produced. Dr. 
Strauss's cosmological S3'stem is known to inclade 
no heaven. But the ideal aspirations of his follow- 
ers must be satisfied ; and the requisite satisfaction 
will, he thinks, be found in the cultivation of pcetry 
and music, which in the case of Germans should 
from its special suitableness be German poetry and 
German music. Dr. Stranss's appreciation of the 
greater poets and composers of his native land dif- 
fers from mojit criticism by its superior geniality 
and spontaneity ; and if the literary and musical 
could be separated from the theological views enter- 
tained by tne author of the "Old Faith and the 
New," the appended chapters on the poets and com- 
posers of Germany, printed apart, might form a lit- 
tle book which would both deserve and obtain pop- 
ularity. His reflections on German music are, in 
fact, less criticisms than a record of the impressions 
left on a sensitive and appreciative mind by a series 
of familiar masterpieces. Very different, almost 
in antithesis in fact, to Dr. Strauss'a running com- 
mentary on the great German composers and noth- 
ing else, is Mr. Dannreuther's recently published 
volume on Wagner, which, besidea some deprecia- 
tion of German and other (chiefly operatic) compo- 
sers usuall}* considered great, and a brilliant expo- 
sition of the operatic system invented (or partly in- 
vented, partly revived) of Herr Wagner, contains 



the author's opinions on a variety of other musical 
as well as of literary and philoso|ihic«il subjects. 

But musical criticism conveys no idea of the mu- 
sic criticizcil, supposing it to be unknown at the 
time to the reader ofthe critique; a-4 mnnic of itself 
conveys no idea of its subject or of the verses to 
which it may happen to be set. Because Mr Dann- 
reuth<»r writes eloquently on the subject of Wagner, 
it does not in the least follow that Wagner has writ- 
ten beautiful music ; nor when a composer has been 
inspire<l with an unusually happy mdbdy i» there 
any reason whatever for supposing that the words 
to which it is set must be of particular merit. In- 
deed the most charming melodies have c»ften been 
written to the mos^t common-]»lare words, aa inge- 
nious pas:c4 of laudatory criticism have often l»epn 
called forth by music of floubtful quality. Heine 
wrote at greater length and wilh much more cordi- 
ality of Berlioz than of MemlelH?»ohn; and if it be 
sai(i that this was the error of a writer who was not 
a musician, take the ca.*e of Weber attacking B«»ct- 
hoven's svmphnnies and praising to the skii-s Ilof- 
mann's opera of"rndine.** Think, too. of Beetho- 
ven on Weber's music, Berlioz expressing hatred 
and contempt for the music of Koasini. and regret- 
ting, on the occasion of the Italian Opera of Paris 
being burned down, that Ros;«ini'8 works and all 
who admired them had not been burned at ihe pame 
time Thus, if the opinion of critic* who are not 
musicians is worth but little — and it cannot be worth 
much — that of critics who are musicians, espccislly 
if they happen to l»e cor^posers <il eminence, would 
seem to be worse than valueless. WagntT himself 
has the worst p<i#««iblH opinion of all composers ex- 
cept Wagner ; though, as a conj«istent peK-Hiniist, he 
oucrht not to exclude his own music from his all but 
universal contempt. Wagner and the Wagneritea 
are known to be devoted followers of Schopenhau«*r, 
and it is noticeable th.t Strauss, an optimist, will 
not hear of Wagner or Wagner's music. After 
Bchubrrt he declines to pursue his review of Ger- 
man composers, and he obviously includes Wagner 
amonir those mwlorn composers whom he accuses of 
mistaking the "grotesque for the genial and the 
formless for the sublime." If required to express a 
direct opinion aa to his merits, he would probably 
dispose of him as he does of Schopenhauer, by ar- 
guing that the p<»s8imist stands self-confounded. 
For if as Schopenhauer maintains, the world and all 
that belongs to it are bad. then Schopenhauer's phi- 
losophy must be bad ; whence it follows that the 
world,' which, according to a bad philoM>phy is bad, 
must be good. Similarly it follows that, Wagner's 
music and Wagner's theories being bad, the music 
and the composers condemned by these theories 
roust be goo<l. 

Dr. Strauss will induce no relijjions-minded per- 
son to accept a long course of (iennan concert mu- 
sic in lieu of heaven, and Mr. I>aiinreuther will per- 
suade no one who, having heard Wagner's music, 
does not like it, to like it by reason of the number 
of clever things he has to say concerning it. His 
book, however, will have the effect of stimulating 
the curiosity of the reading public as to Wagner ; 
and those who content themselves with attending to 
what Mr. Dannrenther tells them about this re- 
markable man, and do not afterwards go to hear 
the remarkable man's mnsic, may become converta 
in large nambers to Wagnerism. 
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GeaellBchaftB-Concert in the Oner 
zenieh, Cologne.* 

The finest of all German concert -halls shone once 
more la^t Tuesday evening with hundreds and hun- 
dreds of lights. Onr numerous moaical amateurs 
were there with their train of wives and daughters, 
in elegant concert toilets, to assist at the opening 
of this year's grand Winter Concerts. Nor, as usn- 
al, was there any want of distingui:«hed guests and 
occasional visitors. Taking precedence of many 
other musical enterprises in onr native lami, the 
performances given by our Concert Society bear a 
certain character of solemnity. The vast hall with 
its majestic architecture and me<lieval style of dec- 
oration carried consistently o«t to the minutest de- 
tail, the imposing mode in which the place is light 
ed up. the broi^ and stately rows of seats, the 
mighty platform with the great choir, and the or- 
chestra reaching up to the gallery, and, lastly, the 
personality' and artistic eminence of the Director — 
all these things constitute a snm total of impressions 
acting upon the finncy and mind and taking captive 
the visitor, so that, with his hat and matrcoftt, he 
willingly leaves his everyday feelings behind him in 

• Under the direction of Dr. Fespikahd Hnxxs, 
Town Capellmeistcr. 
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the cloak-room, wherb he can have them back free 
of expense. 

At the first rocctin;^, a little eood hnmor was not 
superfluous in enabling the piiblic to get over a 
great and unusual mishap. This consisted in the 
fact that the pianist, Ilerr Isidor Seiss, who was to 
have played, first, Mendelssohn's Pianoforte Concer- 
to, and, subsequently, some smaller pieces, was 
seized with an attick of illness durin;^ the first alle- 
gro movement, and compelled to break off his per- 
formance. The combatant, thus unmanned, proba- 
bly by the excitement, left the lists and was seen no 
more. But the Director stepped into the unwel- 
come gap with a free fantasia upon the orphan 
grand, and the wild steed, after depositing its first 
rider in the dust, mildly obeyed the will and inspi- 
ration of the long-proved master. 

The artistic centre of gravity, properly so-called, 
of the entertainment was in this manner lost, or, at 
any rate, completely changed, and the other pieces 
produced the effect of the fragments of a shipwreck 
tossed about on a stormy sea, without any proper 
connection or support. There were, however, 
amongst them very many costly objects, which no 
musical wrecker would dare to despise. There 
were especially some little ornamental things wor- 
thy of notice, fess for the value of the materials than 
for their extraordinary delicate workmanship and 
polish. Dainty specimens of carved ivory, exhibi- 
ted by the four fair vocalists of "The Swedish La- 
dies* Quartet of the Royal Conservatory of Music, 
Stockholm." One was obliged, it is true, regularly 
to seek with one*8 ear these four-part LieHerUxfel 
kind of songs, forming such a contrast with the sex 
of the 8in«jcrs, if one happened to be some fifteen 
rows of cliairs, or more, away from the four night- 
ingales; anfi the last little tones of the cadences were 
as much concealed from the sense of hearing as 
would have been thin streaks of sunshine which 
some indiscreet spider, let us bay, had fastened to 
the platform. If, however, the visitor sat immedi- 
ately before the fair vocalists, he experienced, in ad- 
dition to an impression of almost mechanical cor- 
rectness, as though an invisible keyboard were con- 
nected with the living tone-instruments of the ar- 
tists, a most magical and charming effect on the 
ear. It was like a perfect succession of pearl drops 
falling from the roof of the house. One thing which 
exercised a special charm was the refreshing sharp- 
ness of the pure intervals, seldom heard under the 
existing tyranny of the well or badly tempered 
piano. This applies especially to Lindblad's "Or- 
pheus sjong via lutans toner,** the third number 
sung. We may entertain different opinions respect- 
ing the artistic value of this undertaking, but, as 
regards the Alpha and Omega of the singing, the 
formation of the tone, and the pureness, clearness, 
and equal character of the latter, in these particu- 
lars the Swedish ladies are perfect models. The 
whole secret of the really extraordinary effect con- 
sists in this wonderful, and at the same time, soft 
emission of sound, as transparent as crystal. The 
very first chord is given, without any previous 
sign, by these ladies ranged in a row next to each 
other, with bell-like clearness and harp-like sharp- 
ness, and every modulation brings out this sweet 
harmony more prominently. I^ronunciation and 
breathing appear to issue Irom one and the same 
mouth. Not one, however, of the four voices pos- 
sesses any especially pre-eminent qualities of its 
own, if we except the colossal depth of the contral- 
to, which commands the small bass C and the (large) 
B, but is otherwise somew^hat veiled and by no 
means soft in character. The iittle flute-like sopra- 
no, {lowever, sings out her bravura passages as 
though they were trifles and a matter of course, 
while the middle voices — sometimes managed like a 
pianoforte — emit the staccato notes with certainty 
and pureness. The Quartet Union has not as yet 
appointed a Royal body-composer of its own. The 
ladies manage with transposed quartets for male 
voices, which afford them a tolerably wide range of 
four-part pieces, and with folk's songs. The latter 
contain a good dose of good-natured humor and deep 
feeling. An especial favorite is the ** BrbUoptdam" 
(Marriage-Dance) by Sodermann, in which we find 
a thorough spirit of sturdy gaiety. As extra sup- 
plementary piece, the ladies, who were overwhelm- 
ed with applause, gave Eisenhofer's "Birthday Ser- 
enade." 

To onr Concert-Chorus was entrusted a very 
little task which could offer no difficulties of exe- 
cution. This was the chorus of Druids from Sac- 
chioi's opera of JSvelina, a chorus already known 
from last year as a pleasing, roseate-hued piece. 
We are promised, subsequently, some important 
peHonnonoea from this element--an admirable one, 
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if it chooses — of our musical resources. In Hiller*s 
new work, Nala und Dnmajanti, in 0difMru8,hy Max 
Bruch, in Bach's CanUta, "Gottes Zeit ist die al- 
lerbeste Zeit," in a part of 7'ke Sea90fi$, and in 
the grand Paxnon of Johann Sebastian Bach, the 
respected ladies and gentlemen of the Concert- 
Chorus will enjoy the opportunity of serving the 
cause of art generally, and the reputation of our 
Grand Concerts in particular. 

Purely instrumental music was represented by 
N. W. Gade*s "Highland Overture," and a novelty, 
I'Nordische Suite fur Orchestra," by Asger Hamer- 
ik. The former pleasant work was probably select- 
ed for the sake of consistent locol coloring, since 
the land of 5iiX•er7irfJl-7d>Mfa/u•^Yr had on this occa- 
sion undertaken to supply almost exclusively the 
music and the artists. It" is real Highland poetry, 
something; for the fancy and something for the mind. 
You can picture up all sorts of things as you hear 
it : the breaking dawn, with fluttering streaks of 
cloud and triumphant light, the joyous morning 
song of the Highlanders, and a pleasant hunt in the 
wild and precipitous neighborhood. The impres- 
sion does not penetrate to any depth, but the work 
is agreeably exciting and thoroughly musical, thanks 
to the clearness of its structure ancl the softness of 
its coloring. With respect to Herr Asger Ham- 
erik's production, the fact of becoming acquainted 
with it was not devoid of a certain amount of inter- 
est. A modern Suite is certainly, so to speak, an 
old skin filled with new wine, or some other more 
or less alcoholic liquor ; at the best, it is a kind of 
backward progress, and, at any rate, a subordinate 
sort of^compo^ition. However, it is of less impor- 
tance what a thing is called than what it is. The 
composer, who is a stranger to us, writes not with- 
out talent and dash, and is, at all events, a man who 
has learnt much and forgotten nothing. Indeed, we 
are reminded too frequently of the latter fact, and 
any one desirous of viewing Mendelssohn, Schubert, 
and Wagner through a colored glass, polished awry, 
may gratify his wish by means of this Suite. Nev- 
ertheless, side by side with his gift of appropriation 
and reproduction, the composer display's some 
sparks of original spirit and invention. The instru- 
mentation falls on the ear in an agreeable and pecu- 
liar manner, while there is no lack of clever details 
and original cadences. The first movement, "Im 
Walde," is the least satisfactory ; we cannot say 
whether it is an embryo or a cripple. At any rate, 
we recognize no fully developed organism. The 
"Volkslied," introduced by the harp, is very origi- 
al, and wittily carried out. W"e distinguish with- 
out difficulty the Epic from the Lyric, and we think 
we understand distinctly "what the orchestra is re- 
lating to itself." The "Springtanz," rollicking and 
vigorous, almost seems, with its peculiar rhythm, a 
musical illustration of the direction : three steps 
forward and two backwards. The fourth move- 
ment called a "Menuet," has again a thematic foun- 
dation with a strong dash of the folkVsong element 
in it, and would not have been so written but for 
Mendelssohn ; 'while the finaUf the somewhat 
dry "Brautmarsch," perhaps to prove the impar- 
tiality of the composer, comes forward with a strong 
Richard Wagner physiognomy. As we have said, 
the new acquaintance was not without a certain in- 
terest, but, for the second part of a Gurzenich Con- 
cert, composers of a heavier calibre would be more 
desirable, and we could name very recent composi- 
tioD% which would make a bett«»r ^gure in the posi- 
tion. The performance had been very careiully 
prepared, and was in all its parts exceedingly suc- 
cessful. — Kolnuehe Zeitung, 
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YisNNA. — Herr Hellmesberger intends making, 
in January, a tour through Germany with his quar- 
tet company, which includes himself, Herren ilell- 
mesbur^or. jun., Bac'nrich, and Rover. — ^The pro- 
grammes of the Philharmonic Concerts on the 2nd, 
16th. 80tli November, the 21st December, 1873, the 
4th, 18th January, and the 22nd March, 1874, in- 
cluded and will include the following works : Beet- 
hoven, Symphonies 3, fi, and 7 ; Mendelssohn, A 
minor Symphony ; Schumann, C major Symphony ; 
Brahms, Variations (new) and Serenade, No. 2; 
Berlioz, three movements from Romeo ; Overtures 
and Intermezzos by Beethoven, Berlioz, Cherubini, 
Mozart, Haydn, Dietrich, Rubinstein and others. 
Among the artists already engaged are Mmes. 
Essipof, Firchtner, Herren Wieniawski, Briill, and 
August Wilhelmjw— During its ensuing season, the 
St. Cecilia Association will give a series of histori- 
cal sacred concerts, which will include works by the 
Netherlandish composers, Josouin de Pres, Arca- 
delt, and Orlandus Lassus ; ana the Italians, Pales- 
trina, Lotti, Durante, and Carissimi. 
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Harvard Symphony Concert 

A very general saUsfaction was expressed both 
with the matter and the manner of the second con- 
cert (Thursday, Nov. 20), — especially the Sympho- 
ny. This was the programme : 

Overture to "E(rmont'* Beethoven. 

Concerto ("Slnfonie Conoertanto") for Violin and 
Viola, witli Orchei>trs,in E flst, Comp. ITSO.Mozart. 
C. N. Allen and H.Hplndl. 
Tenor Sonpr : <'Wfaen the Evening Bells are chim- 
ing," from "The Son and Btrangcr" . .Mendelssohn. 
Nelson Vsrley. 

Nocturne, from the "Midsummer Night's 

Dream" music Mendelssohn. 

Bong : < 'Adelaide" Beethoven. 

Nelson Varlev. 
Symphony, No. 1. in B flat. Op. 38 Schumann. 

The "Egmont" Overture is one of the most famil- 
iar ; but it is also perhaps the most perfect of all 
overtures, graphic, intense, concise, more wonder- 
ful on the last hearing (if fairly rendered) than on 
the first ; no prelude could be fitter to a concert in 
which that glorious Schumann Symphony formed 
the principal feature and conclusion. It came out 
grandly and inspiringly. 

The Sinfonie Concertanie ranks among the ripe 
and masterly works of Moxart, though it is by no 
means exciting, nor of particularly marked impor- 
tance or originality in its ideas. Its chief charm is 
the limpid, easy flow of the Mozart style ; a little 
prolix for our day, too uniformly placid, possibly 
by some found wearisome in its continuous, even, 
leisurely running on of melody, yet certainly beau- 
tiful, and well woith hearing for at least once, 
when there arc no more available symphonies of 
Mo2art to turn to for novelty. It was thought of 
importance enough to be given at the Mozart Cen- 
tennial Festival at Salzburg in 1856 ; and Jahn says 
of it: "It gives evidence of ripeness and perfection 
in the conception of the single motives and figures, 
of strength and euphony, shown in the handling of 
the orchestra by itself and in its union with the 
principal instruments ; of the freedom and certainty 
with which the organic structure (articulation) of 
the whole and the transitions by modulation are 
managed, and all the little turns and figures are 
brought in just in the right place to give form and 
vitality to the whole. The Viola is written in D 
major" (the piece being in E flat), "so that it has to 
be tuned a half-tone higher, whereby its sound is 
rendered brighter and its play more easy.'* 

It may also be said that .this Concerto gives an 
excellent opportunity for the two soloists to show 
their quality, requiring a great deal of florid, ele- 
gant, fine execution, which was well improved by 
Mr. Allen and Mr. IIeindl. The latter has a re- 
markably large and musical tone for a viola player, 
and in execution was very evenly matched with 
Mr. Allen, whose rendering of the violin part was 
pure, faultless and refined throughout. The caden- 
zas (Mozart's own) were very nicely rendered by 
both artists. What was given of the work was 
thankfully appreciated by the majority of listeners ; 
but on account of the length and uniformly quiet 
character of the work, as felt in the rehearsal, it 
was concluded to leave ofT the last of the three 
movements (Preaio). and, beginning with the mid- 
dle movement (AndarUr), close with the first {Alle- 
gro maeaiono), which is by far the most interesting 
and opens in the stately and Olympian mood of 
Mozart. Doubtless the work would take hold of all, 
with great players like Joachim to give more inten- 
sity of accent, and more subtlety of light and shade 
to the long level flow of the melodious passage 
work, where each phrase of the violin is echoed by 
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the tIoU all through with a closeness of imitation 
almost like a canon. 

If any one was lulled to an unwilling somnolence 
by the Concerto.relief came quickly in the songs, and 
in the exquisite Nocturne by Mendelssohn, which 
was played with uncommon nicety of execution and 
sweet blending of tone colors. And afler them, the 
Symphony ! But first of Mr. Yarlet. That gentle- 
man was suffering with a very heavy cold. Indeed 
it was even doubtful, only two hours before the con- 
cert, whether it would be safe for him to undertake 
to sing at all. Yet he acquitted himself with cred- 
it. The song from Mendelssohn's youthful operetta 
is very beautiful with its alternation of a sweet, pen- 
sive melody with a brisk martial strain. How love- 
ly the accompaniment, with the soflly streaming 
flutes, in the first part, and how stirring the eres- 
cnio in the second ! Here the high note was al- 
most too much for the singer contending against the 
instruments fortiattimo ; but when they ceased his 
tone was held out beautifully. His voice, though 
evidently hoarse, lacked little of its usual sweet and 
manly quality, and there was the grace of style 
throughout. In "Adelaide" he was much more suc- 
cessful, singing the tender and impassioned melody 
with a refined and true expression, greatly aided by 
the piano accompaniment of Mr. Dresel. 

The Schumann Symphony, first of the four, all of 
which gain in interest on every hearing, never so 
impressed a Boston audience before, for indeed never 
before has it been so effectively produced. It had 
been studied and rehearsed with more than com- 
mon care, and every listener felt how full it is of 
pregnant musical ideas, of never flagging inspira- 
tion, depth of feeling, and rich, splendid coloring. 
From the first bold phrase of horns and trumpets, 
which stands like a motto at the beginning, and 
marks the rh3'thmical peculiarity and motive that 
runs through the whole first movement, (reappear- 
ing afterwards), — through all the swift, exciting 
course of the AUef/ro molto vivace^ with its stupen- 
dous crises, and its many Beethoven-like sugges- 
tions; — through the divinely beautiful Larghetto, 
with that rich, deep heart melody of the violoncel- 
los (admirably played) ; — through the bold, ioyous 
Scherzo, whose triple rhythm changes so strangely 
in the first Trio to 2-4, — short breathings of en- 
tranced harmony, the wind answering the strings — 
then the return of the 8-4, and the surprise of a sec- 
ond Trio, — and then that exquisitely softening Coda, 
with the marvellous cadence on the flute and clari- 
net, followed by that swift downward lapse of 
syncopated chromatic chords in all the strings ; — 
through the inexhaustible surprises and 3'et perfect 
unity of the finale, it is all, every measure of it, of 
the most absorbing interest. We think our orches- 
tra did a good work for Schumann's music that day; 
many appreciate it better from that moment. 

Next Thursday's concert offers the Haydn 83'mphony 
in B flat (No. 8) ; the Overture* to the Zavbtf^fldu and to 
Xur^aniht \ the in^at Organ Pa»»acaglia In C minor of 
Bach, transcribed for full orchestra by Esser (flrst time) ; 
and those exquisite little bits from Schumann's "Man- 
fred" music which were played in the last concert of last 
season. Besides which Mr. Geo. L. Oaoood will BiR% 
several of the short tenor airt from Handel's "L' Allegro,') 
for the first time with the fall orchestral accompaniment, 
as completed by Robert Franz, and in the second part, 
•ome of the choicest Lieder by Schubert and by Franz. 
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English Glees. Of course all the lovers of this 
kind of music, and of good voices trained to exact, 
expressive rendering of well written four-five-six- 
part harmony, were glad of the return of those fine 
New York singers who made so pleasant an impres- 
sion here last April. Mechanics' Hall was packed 
with eager and delighted listeners at their two eve- 
ning concerts of Nov. 11 and 13. And indeed so 
far is the enthusiasm about them from being on the 



wane, that there is even now an eager application 
for tickets to the concert which they mean to give 
in the great Boston Music Hall on the 29th of De- 
cember. The voices are the same as before, the 
nucleus being the male qnartet : Mr. C. G. Bush, 
AUo (called sometimes Counier- Tenor), of a peculiar 
falsetto quality, exceptional here, but common 
enough in England, very sweet and flexible, and 
soaring with all ease and purity into the higher 
range; Mr. G. G. Rockwood, a good sound Tenor, 
singing the second tenor part ; a rich, manly Bari- 
tone in Mr. W. H. Beckett for the first Bass ; and 
a grand, full, musical dffp Bast in Mr. G. E. Aiken. 
These are trained to exquisite precision, ceaseless 
subtle play of light and shade, expressive coloring 
of tone, purity of enunciation and nice fitting of the 
tone always to the sense of the little poems ; this 
latter qimlity is characteristic also of the composi- 
tions of the older English Glee-men. The charm, 
however, seemed to us to lie more in the execution, 
than in the blending of the voices, for such a voice 
as that of Mr. Bush must always st«nd out and apart 
somewhat. But the charm, both as to variety, rich- 
ness, brilliancy of tone-color, and as to wider and 
more interesting range of work, is very greatly 
heightened when tlie two ladies join their Soprano 
and Contralto with the Tenor and the Bass. The 
Soprano of Miss Henrietta Bbbbe is delicious in its 
quality, and her singing, whether in serious canta- 
biU, or florid birdlike passages, is finished, tasteful 
and expressive ic a very high degree. (New York 
for years has lured away most of our own fine sing- 
ers : — ^give us the Beebe, and the other Jinch, and 
we will forgive you all). Miss Louise Finch has a 
rich and beautiful Contralto, and Is a musical, true 
singer. 

The selections were very much like those in 
April, in great part the same. We found most sat- 
isfaction in such pieces as Dr. Arne'i "Where the 
bee sucks," harmonized for mixed quartet by Jack- 
son with a cunning skill, and giving fine play to the 
bright execution of the Soprano ; "Hark 1 the cock 
crows,** by Callcott; the serious little Madrigal by 
Forde(1620) followed by the quaintly gay: "Fair 
Phillis" of Morley (1596), — the only specimens from 
the old madrigal period of England in the pro- 
grammes, — and perhaps most of all in the modern 
Madrigal (it may be called, by reason of the contra- 
puntal interweaving of the six voice parts), "Thine 
eyes so bright," by Leslie.*' This has a good effect 
sung by six solo voices ; but the old Madrigals re- 
quire a mass of voices, eight or ten upon a part, to 
bring out their character. — Of the Glees fur male 
voices only, those of the earlier writers (from 1770, 
say, to 1820), wore the best worth such studied, 
nice performance ; such as Stafford Smith's ."Re- 
turn, blest daj*s ;" Cooke's ''Strike the lyre," and 
"Hail, bounteous Nature !" ; And llorsley's "By 
Celia's arbor.** Of the modern things, though Hat- 
ton is clever, and Bishop's cold, facile elegance may 
still please the ear, our sense soon tires. In most 
of the English part-songs of the present day there 
is either too much of cold artificiality, or too much 
of that same artificial sentimentality, which is the 
bane of the thousands of German part-songs by the 
Abts and Kiickens. and their crowd of followers. In 
those by Mendelssohn, and in the few by Weber, 
Schubert, Schumann, Franz, we have a nobler, 
more heart-felt, and enduring product, than even the 
best of English madrigals or glees affords. But the 
the trouble is that the field of maU part-song is soon 
exhausted, and we must have mixed voices to allow 
of any fresh creation. 

We might speak of some excellent specimens of 
solo singing by these artists, though in most cases 
we did think the singing better than the song. And 
we should mention the very neat and finished way 



in which Mr. Flokio, the fine accompanist of the 
Club, played two movements from a Mozart Sonata 
in the second Concert. 



Piano Coneerti. 

Mr. Ernst Pkraro's first Matinee took place on 
Friday afternoon, Nov. 21, at Wesley an Hall. The 
attendance was lai^e and the attention sympathetic, 
every piece upon the programme being followed by 
spontaneous applause. By far the most important 
and most genial selection, worth in fact all the rest 
and more, was the "Fantasie in form of a Sonata" 
(op. 6, B flat minor) by Saran, of which we spoke at 
some length when it was performed a few weeks 
since by Mr. Lang. It is a work that will bear re- 
peated hearings and reveal new beauties, as well as 
more of the remarkable breadth and unity of design 
of the whole work. Mr. Perabo had mastered the 
composition well, and for the most part gave a 
clear and effective rendering ; particularly of the 
impassioned first Allfgro, whose themes are worked 
up so exhaustively, and of the brilliant Stherzo and 
Finale. The slow movement, the Romanza, is capa- 
ble of more expression than was brought out, espe- 
cially in those almost vocal bits of recitatiro and 
cantabile ; nor was there an}' change ot tempo at the 
entering of the beautiful episode which the compo- 
ser has marked pUk mo9»o, eon dolore. But as a 
whole this wonderful Sonata (wonderful at least for 
these days) made a very fine impression. — Ni'xt fol- 
lowed three of Rubinstein's '^Soirees d St. Fetrrahtin/^ 
(No, 1, Romance; No. S, A Prayer; No. 5, Noc- 
turne), which are among the more agreeable of that 
composer's smaller productions, and were warmly 
received. — After a couple of rother indifferent 
Etudes (from Ten Studies. Op. 5) by A. Krause. and 
a couple of truly individual and genial Phantaner 
tttucke from Saran's early op. 2, — a Prexto in B mi- 
nor, and an Allegro eon fuoro in C sharp minor, — 
the concert closed with a full Sonata in E flat, op. 
83, by the Leipzig professor, and now Cantor in the 
Thomas-Schule. E. F. Richter. This bad been 
played once by Mr. Perabo before. It is in three 
movements: Allegro molto agitato; Adngio ; Alle- 
gro tehertando. It is in the main a cheerful, easy 
flowing, gracefn'.work, and proved enjoyable. 

At the second Matinde, Dec. 5, Mr. P. will play 
his own arrangement of the first movement of 'Ru- 
binstein's Ocean Symphony; Beethoven's Phanta- 
sie, op. 77: a group of compositions of his own; 
and, with the assistance of the Beethoven Quintette 
Club, he will bring out a famous String Quartet by 
Richter. 

Master Hbnrt S. Walker. At the invitation of 
Mr. and Mrs. Scott-Sid dons, a number of musical 
people were assembled in Mechanics' Hall, on Mon- 
day afternoon, Nov. 18, to listen to the piano-play- 
ing of this bright-lot)king, interestinir, modest Eng- 
glish lad, only eleven years of ai'e. The gentle lady 
introduced him with a graceful little speech, from 
which we learned : 

"That this extraordinary child was not only possessed 
of a rare natural gift of mnsic, but also of the very high- 
est culture in that brunch of art, he having entered the 
Royal Academy of Music at seven years old [instead of 
at the usual age of twelve], and that he held both the 
bronze and silver medals of thiw, one of the greatest of 
musical Institutions. The foimer is awarded for piano- 
forte alone, and the latter for a thorough knowledge of 
musical composition and harmony in all their branches, 
t> e competitors including men of thirty years old and 
upwards. 

The playing of this gi.led boy is really something 
more than wonderful, it is good. His first piece- 
so formidable a task as the E-flat Sonata of Beetho- 
ven (op. 81, No. 3), was played in a sound, honest 
style, with no faltering, no scrambling, no trickery, 
in firm, steady tempo, throughout all four move- 
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ments. It vras good not only technically, — the pas- 
sages nil cleanly executed and with a fine elastic 
touch, the chords struck with a crisp, free, vital 
force, the contrasts and gradations of power well 
ohserved, — but it was in the main rightly and in- 
telligently conceived, — at least so far as it could be 
possible for one who has had so little of the mind's 
and hearths experience. Plainly to a true love and 
talent for his art, the best insti action has been pres- 
ent Still more satis ''actory, ats being better suited 
to a child, was his finished, elegant performance of 
the difficult Variations in E flat by Mozart; you 
could imagine that it vcu a young Mozart ; but it is 
not well to be in haste with such anticipations. 
One of Weber's very brilliant Rondos, bristling with 
intricate bravura, seemed an easy triumph for his 
long and jdiaKt Angers. 

The other selections (besides Thalberg's "Home,** 
for an encore), were the Andante and Rondo Cnpric- 
cioso by Mendelssohn ; a couple of movements from 
Sterndalc Bennett's new SonaU, "The Maid of Or- 
leans," and finally the Fantaine Impromptu by Cho- 
pin. This last, like all the rest, was brilliantly and 
clearly executed ; but Chopin demands much more 
and is not meat for babes ; there is enough fine mu- 
sic suited Ui his rare capacity, without that. 

Such a programme, played in a manner that would 
be called good for anybod^^ was certainly remarka- 
ble for a boy of eleven. Such a gift, whether it be 
genius or not, is sacred, and should be wisely shel- 
tered from too much exposure, and the danger of 
wasting itself, as well as the fraine it animates, too 
early. The boy, healthy and natural as he is in ac- 
tion, looks pale and delicate. Fortunately he has 
not, like so many "wonder-children,** been forced to 
his task ; Sir Sterndale Bennett, his teacher, said 
the only difficulty was to hold him back, and there- 
fore he approved of the kind plan of Mr. and Mrs. 
Siddons of bringing him to a new conntry where his 
mind might be diverted more or less from the one 
absorbing and intense pursuit 
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New York, Nov, 24. — The musical season may be 
considered to have fairly opened on the occasion of 
the first concert of the Philharmonic Society, on the 
evening of Nov. 16th^ with the following pro- 
gramme : 

flvmphonv, B flat, No. 4 Beethoven. 

8cena,*'0rfeoedEurid1ce Oluck. 

Mile. Anna Drasdil. 

Concerto, No. 9, Op. 65. for Violin 8iH>hr. 

Adx^r'o.— Allojrro. 

Herr Ernst Schiever. 

IntrnduetlAn. "Lorelev" Max Bruch. 

Cavatiua "Di tantl palpati*' Rossini. 

Mile. Anna Drasdil. 
Les Preludes Liszt. 

The healthy stimulus of competition is manifest- 
ed in the programmes, as well as in the playing, at 
the Philharmonic since Theo. Thomas has resumed 
his Symphony Concerts in this city, and, indeed, 
much energy is needed to prevent the old and well 
founded society from being totally eclipsed by its 
younger rival. Even in these days of panic, how- 
ever, there is ample encouragement for both to do 
their best: and the audience at the Philharmo-iic 
concert was as large as ever. The pla3'ing of the 
orchestra at the beginning of the season always 
evinces a lack of uniformity, easily accounted for 
by the fact that, during the summer, the players go 
their separate ways and are, of course, out of prac- 
tice; but, taking this into account, their performance 
seemed better than usual, and I believe that durino* 
the coming winter they will show a marked im- 
provement over the preceding season. The most 
conspicuous defect now is in the brass, which is too 
blaring, and introduced where it is least wanted. 



Some parts of the 4th Symphony, as the Adagio, 
one of wonderful bcauty,under the batog of Mr. Berg- 
man, who is a truo student of Beethoven, were very 
finely treated. The Mcnuetto was not as well render- 
ed ; but in the final Alloirro the orchestra was thor- 
oughly alive to the composer's meaning, snd finish- 
ed tlie Symphony with much spirit and precision. 

Max Bruch's Introduction to Loreley was played 
for the first time by this Society, but Mr. Thomas 
had made us familiar with it by frequent repetition 
at his garden concerts. It is a beautiful piece and 
was played better than anything else on the list. 
The Symphonic Poem "Les Preludes" contains 
much fine work for the violins which, a part of the 
time, were about half a tone too low. Hero was an 
opportunity for the brass instruments which they 
did not fail of improving. 

Miss Anna Drasdil is a contralto who gained con- 
siderable distinction as a ballad singer here last 
winter ; she also sang at one of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, and made a good impression by the re- 
markable depth and resonance of her voice and the 
fidelity with which she rendered her music. 

These impressions were confirmed by her singing 
of the scena, "Orfeo ed Euridice," but it is a difficult 
piece, and requires a voice of more flexibility than 
that of the young lady in question, as well as a 
depth of passionate expression which she did not 
give to it. 

Herr Schiever is a young man of decided talent, 
but the audience at the Philharmonic deserve some- 
thing more than this in a violinist, having listened 
to such players as Sarasate and Wieniawski. He 
draws from his violin a pure but thin tone ; his ex- 
ecution is good, but the breadth of sentiment re- 
qnircd for the Allegro of Spohr's Concerto was lack- 
ing. 

For the second concert the following pieces are 
announced: Mendelssohn's Italian Symphony, Ru- 
binstein's First Symphony, Beethoven's Leonora 
Overture, (No. 2). 

Theo. Thomas gave the first of his series of six 
Symphony soirdes, on Saturday evening, Nov. 22. 
The honse was crowded, and it was gratifying to 
observe that the financial troubles, which have 
nipped in the bud all projects for concerts of an or- 
dinary kind, do not affect enterprises of such pith 
and moment as that of Mr. Thomas. 

His orchestra comprises 70 performers, and he is 
constantly adding to their number such soloists of 
high merit as he can secure. Either of his two vio- 
linists, Jacobsohn and Listemann, would win ap- 
plause in any concert hall in the world ; and of his 
latest accession, the violoncellist Liibeck, I will 
speak hereafter. The concert opened with Beetho- 
ven's noble overture " Weihe den Ilmute*^ which was 
played in a manner that could not be surpassed. 
Then came the lovely air from Bach's MaWu^m 
PoMion : "Give me back my dearest master." sung 
by Mr. M. W. Whitney, with violin obligate by Mr. 
Listemann. The air could hardly be interpreted 
with finer feeling than Mr. Whitney manifested in 
his singing, and his magnificent voice is too well 
known to need description. 

Then followed the Symphony of "heavenly 
length," Schubert's in C; that wonderful tone-poem, 
which, thongh its performance occupies nearly an 
hour, contains not a measure, not a note, that conld 
be spared. Beethoven has written grander music, 
and Schumann has composed Symphonies which 
take stronger hold of the intellect, but, for divine 
sadness and soulful beauty, rich and vivid coloring 
and sustained interest, there is nothing like this 
work. Words are inadequate to express its effect 
upon the mind, and it is hard to find terms suffi- 
ciently warm to praise its performance. 

The other orchestral pieces were a graceful 



Scherzo by Berlioz, "La Reine Mab, ou La Fee dee 
Songcs," (written in the peculiar style of that com- 
poser), which seemed to please the audience mighti- 
ly, and a "Symphonic Introduction, by J. Svend- 
sen, to Bjorndsen's poem "Sigurd Slembe." Mr. 
Whitney's second aria ''In questa tomba oscura" 
(Beethoven) brought an cncore,to which he respond- 
ed with an air by Mozart. 

Mr. Louis Liibeck, lately arrived from Europe, 
and now a member of the Thomas Orchestra, made 
his debut in a Concerto for the violoncello by Mo- 
lique. His splendid plaj^ing in certain portions of 
the Symphony had already attracted the attention 
of critical listeners, but the audience was unprepar- 
ed for such a display of talent as was made in his 
performance of the Concerto. An exquisitely pure 
tone and great facility of execution are with him 
only means to an end, and that end is to give the 
fullest, freest interpretation to the music before him. 
It is seldom that we have the pleasure of hearing a 
performance so artistic. If he did not take the house 
by storm it was because there was so little of the 
sensational and so much of true merit in his play- 



ing. 



The next Symphony Concert is announced for 
Dec. 27th, on which occasion RafTs Symphony, No. 
6, ("Leonore") will be given. 

At the Opera great preparations are being made 
for the production of Verdi's Aida, which is an- 
nounced for this week. a. a. c. 

Chicago, Nov. 13. — Mnsical matters here look a 
shade more hopeful than could hove been prophe- 
cied at my last writing, but still the millennium is 
not yet The Apollo Club is in the field and has 
given its first reception to the associate members, 
— a very enjoyable affair. The society numbers 
about sixty active members of good voices. In the 
performances at the reception alluded to above, the 
first tenors were not always fully up to the pitch. 
In point of precision of attack, delicacy of shading, 
and blending of voices they evince exceedingly 
thorough drill. At the same time it is cosy enough 
to see that societies of male voices must depend on 
social conditions for the success of their public per- 
formances. During the Tliomas season here one 
evening was devoted to Wagner chiefly, and sclec- 
tioi\s from "Lohengrin" and the "Meistorsiinger" 
were given by this club and a number of the best 
solo voices wo have here. Not hearing the concert 
I cannot speak more particularly. 

The Thomas season lasted a week and was a sue 
cess, though the houses were not so crowded as had 
formerly been the case. This was probably owing 
to the price ($2 for desirable places) and the panic. 
The programmes presented three or four novel- 
ties, the most pleasing of which to me was 
Hamerick's "Nordish Suite," Op. 22. It is in five 
parts: 1. In the woods. 2. Old Swedish Ti:\]\ad. 
8. Norse Fling. 4. Menuett 6. Bridal March. 
As near as I remember at this late day the first, 
second, and third were the best numbers. The 
opening, in particular, is romantic and delightful. 
The march did not seem to me so clear — possibly 
another hearing would revise the impression. One 
of the papers says that HamcMck is now in Balti- 
more, connected with the Peabody Institute there. 
In that case we seem to have in America an orches- 
tral writer of great talent 

Mr. Balatka is back and has organized an orches- 
tra, but as I have not yet heard them play I cannot 
speak more fully. 

The Oratorio Society is really dead, to all ap. 
pearance at least The situation was too much for 
it With no central hall fit for use in such concerts 
no convenient place of meeting, no desirable leader, 
and no resources but the interest on old debts, the 
•ociety might well enough be pardoned for being 
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down in the rooath, so now thej are "down among 
the dead men.** 

Mr. Carl Wolfsohn, of Philadelphia, has come 
here to live, and will take charge of a society or- 
ganized under good social auspices. It is the in- 
tention, I believe, to give vocal works, and cham- 
ber music. 

A Schumann Club is now under way here, con- 
sisting of Robert Goldbeck, William Lewis (violin), 
and Mr. Eichheim ('cello). I think we may expect 
some very good performances from them. 

The Apollo Club have it in contemplation to as 
sist Thomas with three concerts in February. They 
will avail themselves of female aid and give Schu- 
mann's "Paradise and the Peri" — an "oratorio" as 
they style it. 

The choir of the Centenary M. £. Church, num- 
bering about forty, agisted by the Second Baptist 
choir of sixty or eighty, and the First Congrega- 
tionalist choir of forty, will combine some time in 
November to give Dudley Buck's "46th Psalm." 
The choirs are drilled by their respective leaders, 
Messrs. 0. Blackman, II. R. Palmer, and P. P. 
Bliss. Mr. Blackman will direct the per.^>rmancc. 
Should this prove the success anticipated, other 
works will be given in subsequent concerts under 
the other directors. 

At Centenary Church your correspondent has 
just closed a series of four Organ Recitals, given 
Saturday afternoons, with the following programmes, 
which I record for what they are worth, omitting 
the vocal selections as generally light 

I. 

Grand Fu^ue in 6 minor Bacb. 

Orsan Concerto in F» No.'S Handel. 

fteleccions from "Faust" Oounod. 

Harmonica* Blacksm th, (tf organ) Handel. 

Overture to '« William Tell" Arr. by Buck. 

II. 

Grand Fuffue in A minor Bach. 

Chorusea from "Israel in Egypt" Handel. 

"He led them forth like sheep." 

"Siiur unto the Lord." 
Andante and Variations from Septnor. . . .Beethoven. 

Arr. by Best. 

Overture to "Tancre.li" Rossini. 

Overture to "Martha" Flotow. 

in. 

Organ Concerto in B flat. No. 2 Handel. 

Arr. by Beat. 
Andante and Allegretto from 5ch Sonata. 

Mendelssohn. 

Overture to "A Night in Grenada" Kreutzer. 

Overture to "St adelU." (Buck) Flotow, 

Concert Variations on "The Star Spangled Banner. 

Dudley Buck. 

IV. 

"St. Ann's" Fujijne ...Bach. 

Sixth On?an Sonata Uendelssoim. 

L-irgrhetto from 4th Quartet. (Beat) Mozart. 

Concert Olflcrtolre Eugene Thayer. 

At Evening Dudley Buck. 

"God Save the King." Variations .... Adolph Hesse. 

Although the name of Bach occurs but rarely, 
these selections are quite as good in quality as the 
Chicago musical stomach is yet equal to. The at- 
tendance was very fair and the audience behaved 
with great patience. Dsa Fbetsciiutz. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 16. — On Saturday afternoon 
the second of the Wolsieffer matinees was given at 
Horticultural Hall. The Symphony was Haydn's 
No. 6 (in G major), and the rendering was one to 
satisfy the most fastidious, the delicious little An- 
danU narrowly escaping an encore. An overture 
of Supp^'s and a Potpourri of Hamm's were also 
Tery well g^ven. 

On Monday Maretzek*s troupe, more properly a 
portion of Maretzek's troupe, beg^n a series of three 
representations ; but, owing to the engagements of 
the troupe in New York, but two performances 
could be given. On Monday the Sonnambula was 
the opera, with Mme. de Murska as Amina, Yizza- 
ni as Elvino, and Rossi-galli as the Count. Mme. 
de Murska's singing was delightful throughout ; but 
her acting was quite below the requirement of the 



part. Her silvery voice fairly tinkles in the very 
highest notes of the scale, the D in alt being as easy 
of access to her as the B below it is to many sing- 
ers. Add to these attractions the charm of her 
crisp and neat execution, and you will see the rea- 
son of Mile, de Murska's success with us in the 
Quaker City. Vizzani was not as good as usual, 
but his genteel presence atoned somewhat for his 
lack of voice. 

On Tuesday evening Verdi's Tr&valore was pre- 
sented. This performance will be ever green in the 
memories of the audience that night as being the 
occasion of the debut of Signor Tamberlik. From 
the wiord romanza in the first act to the stormy 
and regretful trio in the last, his performance was 
masterly in the highest degree. His voice of course 
is wrinkled [tie] with years, but in the "Di quella 
pira," it appeared in the beauty of its youth, and 
when ho launched forth his superb "high C* a 
stormy applause demanded it "encore." Mile, de 
Murska did much credit to herself by her singing 
and acting as "Leonora." Signora Testa, as Azu- 
cena, was not successful. Signor Mari. as Di Luna, 
sang quite fairly and acted with c onsiderable fire. 
Rossi-Galli, as Ferrando, was very good, rendering 
prominent this usually insi«n>ificant role. 

On Friday evening the Theo. Thomas Orchestra 
gave a concert at the Academy, followed by a mati- 
nee, and an evening performance on Saturday. The 
performances of the Thomas Orchestra are beyond 
the reach of the attacks of even the most captious 
and dyspeptic critic, and as 1 trust I am in neither 
of the aforesaid classes, I take it my duty is com- 
pleted when I simply record the selections wo were 
favored with. On the first night the Orchestra 
played Beethoven's Overture, "The Consecration of 
the House" ; the Andante of the "Jupiter" Sym. 
phony ; Liszt's "Rhapsodie Hongroise," No. 2 ; Sul- 
livan's "Overture de Ballo ;" Theme and Variations 
from the Quartet in D minor of Schubert, by the 
strings ; and a Bacchanale and March (Iluldigungs) 
of Wagner's. Mr. Listemann played Vieuxtemps* 
Fantasie on Slavonic airs. Mr. Whitney sang 
"Rollinnr in foaming billows," from the "Creation," 
and upon being encored repeated the Andante por- 
tion. Although this was a delightful performance, 
we cannot forbear saying we wish that Mr. W. had 
not seen fit to take a liberty with the text in the 
latter portion of the aria. In part second Mr. 
Whitney sang Hullah's "Three Fishers/ and was 
again encored. At the mating on Saturday, the 
principal Orchestral parts of the programme were: 
"Nordish Suite" by Hamerick (new to the audi- 
ence); Beethoven's Overture to "Fidelio," and 
Liszt's " hapsodie Hongroise," No. 2. Mr. Dargel 
on the cornet k piston, gave as his solo a Theme 
and Variations by Rode. Mr. Jacobsohn played a 
"Barcarole" of Spohr's, a Waltz of Chopin's, and a 
Prelude of Bach's. Mr. Whitney sang a song of 
Randegger's, and "I am a Roamer" from Mendels- 
sohn's "Son and Stranger." At the evening per- 
formance the Orcheatra played the Overture, Scher- 
zo, Intermezzo, Notturno and Wedding March of 
the "Midsummer Night's Dream " ; the Tiieme and 
Variations, Scherzo and Finale of Beethoven's Sep- 
tet, Op. 20, and selections of the first act of "Lohen- 
griii. Mr. Whitney sang "In diesen heil'gen Hal- 
len" from the "Magic Flute," and for an encore "In 
questa tomba oscura." Mr. Kayser for his clari- 
net solo played Weber^s Concerto for that instru- 
ment, and Mr. Lockwood g^ve us a harp solo. I 
never have had to record so successful a series of 
concerts by this admirable organization, as these, 
and although we heard no great Symphony, yet 
the excellence of what we did get atoned for this 

lack of something grander. At the Wolsieffer 
matinee Beethoven's D major Symphony, (No. 2) 
was gpven together with other standard works. 
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A Night in Venice, (Una notto a Venezia). 

Duet. ft. 06 to a. Lucanloni. 65 

" Tranquilly •miles the sea.** 
'* Tranquillo « il mftr, it mar." 
A very musical duet fur Boprano and Tenor; ro 
smooth and musical that it reminda one of the 
perfect duets in JWUini's operas. 

Sing sweet Bird. 4. Cton. Oanx, 40 

"Sing, tweet btrdaud ehaae my sorrow.** 
The unsusiieetinfi; singer niav commence this 
nnder the impression that it is a timple ballad, as 
it is, indeed, nn unusuallv aweet one. But on 
turning the i«af one is confronted bv a series of 
bird-warblinga, which require some little execu- 
tion. 

Wouldn't you like to Know 7 Song d Cho. S. 
F to f. Barlow. 30 

" I know a elrl with teeth of peart.*' 
If you would like to know more, buy the pret- 
ty song. 

Little Faces at the Window. Song and Cho. 2. 
Ftof. Prafi. SO 

" How they cluster like bright. Jewela," 
•• Lovely ro«e« are not fairer." 
Thia is a very charming soi g ahont the prettiest 
of framed pietiurea— the group of chUdren "look- 
ing out for father.** 

Dancing Quakers. Duct. 2. F to f. Pratt. 80 
Merry comic song and dance. 

How I love to dance. 2. BA to ff. Budik. 80 

"Serio-Comic" is on the title, meaning ''very 
briglit and cheerful but not funny." 

Guild the Enirineer. 8. D minor to f. BooU, 40 
'* Two low whittlea. quaint and clear, 
That was his signal, the engineer;** 

Aftermath. 8. 6 to e. Boott. 80 

** Not the sweet, new prrass with flowers 
I» this harvesting of ours.** 
The words will be at once recognised as recent- 
ly written by eminent poets; and music could not 
well b«» more neatly fitted to the sentiment of the 
words than in the above two songs. 

iBatraMOBCal. 

La Fille de Madame Angot. Opera Bonffe. 
Quadrille. 3. Arr. by Mu!ler. 40 

Lancers. 8. " Dooming. 40 

Waltz. 8. " OpertL 80 

Galop. 8. " Fuller. 80 

The Waltz is a sort of Pot-pouri of the brilliant, 
piouant airs of the opera, and the Lsneiers, 
Galop, and Quadrille have the oamegeneial char- 
acter. Perhnpa these Instrumental arrangements 
ftimish the best opportunities of enjoying the 
sparkle and snap of tlie French a-rs, and in addi- 
tion everybody wUl dance to them the coming 
ifh*on. 

A Maiden's Dream. Nocturne. 5. DA. I^ftffe. 40 
Requires a well-trained hand for its full effect. 
Helodioua, rich and beautiful. 

Melodies of Spring. Wyman. 

No. 8. Comin' through the Rye. 8. Eb. 80 

Easy variations on a favorite air. 

March Romaine. 8. F. Gounod. 40 

An elegant composition, dedicated with a Pins 
feeling to the Pope, who it is to be hoped Is still 
able to enjoy its rich harmony. 

Vienna Temper. (Wiener Blut). Waltzes. 

SlroMw. 75 
As some thingn of good flavor become mellower 
by age, so doea it seom that the later mnsic of the 
Birauss family, while retaining its brilliancy, haa 
more mellowness, more ea»y flow, more "tune** 
to it than heretofoie. A tip top set of waltzes. 

Two Melodies. Kaffenbtrgtr. mkA 80 

1. Aubade. 4. A. 

2. Nocturne. 6. DA. 

The latter, tbouirh a Nortnrne, is far from be- 
ing "sleepy," and the Aubade haa much of the 
brightness of daylight about it. ilusic of a high 
character. 

Perchance Waltz. 8. F. Meininger, 80 

A verv characteristic piece, with light, neat and 
''bounding** music. Should be a favorite. 

Marche des Troubadours. 4. EA. Boubier. 40 
Veiy spirited and quite powerfuL The hands 
cros« considerably. 

Slumber Song. (Schlummerlied). 4. K6. 

f^hwnann. 40 
Exceedingly graoc-ful, and, of course has mas- 
terly workinanahip. 



ABflREviATxoxs.— Degrees of difllculty are marked 
1 to 7. The ifc«y is mark* d with a capital letter: as C, B 
flat, *c. A small Roman letter msrks the hi^iest note, 
if on the staff, an Ualie letter the highest note, if above 
the staff. 
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The Overture. 

From an UBpnblislied poem: ^' 8atoa.*% % Librstto, 

BY C. P, CBANCH. 

Had I— instead of nnnnnoroHS words— 

The skill that moves in airy melodies 
And raodaUtiODS of entrancinf chords 

Through mystic mazes of all harmonies,— 
The sounding pulses of an Overtare 
Whoso grand orchestral movement might allure 
The listener's soul through chaos and through night 
And seeming dissonance, to concord and to light, 
I wonld allow the harsh Titanic strains 

To wrestle with Apollo and with Jove; 
The savage war-ery on barbaric plains 

To aff ri({ht the chords of wisdom and of love. 
For still the evolutions of old Time, 

Amid the wrecks in wild confusion hurled. 
Would move with grander rhythm and nobler rhyme 

AJong the eternal order sf tlie world ; 
The swift contending fagnc,— the wild escape 

Of passions— long-drawn wail and sadden blast* 
And heavy-footed bass should weave and shape 

The prelude of a symphony so yast 
That only to the ears 
Of sptriu listening from the lofly spheres 
Of thought, the differing tones would blend and twine 

Into the semblance of a work divine. 

I would unloose the soul beneath the wings 

Of every instrument; 
I would enlist the deep-complaining strings 

Of donbt and discontent; 
The low sad mutterings and entangled dreams, 

Of viols and bassoons. 
Groping for light athwart the clouds and streams 

That drown the laboring moons; — 
The tones of crude half -truth— the good within 
The m^terles of evil and of sin ; 
The trumpet cries of anger and despair; 

The mournful marches of the maffied drums ; 
The bird-like flute-notes leaping into air, 

Bre the groat human-heavenly music comes 
Emeit^g from the dark, with bursts of song 
And hope and victory, delayed too long. 

Ah, what are all the discords of all time 

But stumbling steps of one pvrslstent life 
That straggles up through mists to heights sublime 

Fore-felt through all creation's lingering strife,— 
The deathless motion of one tender tone 
Whose deep vibrations thrill from God to God alone ! 



Translated for Dwight's Journal of Music. 

From Hanptmanii's Letters to Hanse/J 

From thb Editor's Preface. 

.... By the kindness of their possessors, I 
law before me a collection of about 800 letters, 
oat of which to make a selection. It would 
have been easy to take from this abundance a 
satisfactory number of most interesting letters 
without regard to order of time or of receivers. 
But after mature reflection I decided to make 
this selection merely from the letters addressed 
to Frakz Hauser. For the collection of 
Hauptmann's letters to him, numbering more 
than 400, is by far the most complete, and, be- 
ginning from the year 1825, embraces a period 
of over 40 years. And just in these letters we 
find a more faithful image of a life outwardly 
so simple, but so rich in its internal develop- 

• Briefs von Moam Hauftxann, Kantorund Musik- 
direktor an der Thomasschule zu Leipzig, an Franz H au- 
BEB. Heransgegeben vt»n Frof . Dr. ALFnED Schoeite. 
2 Yols, Leipzig, 1871. 



ment and labor, than any biographer could pos- 
sibly portray. To the oldest and most trusted 
of his friends he could feel secure against all 
misinterpretation ; to him|he opens without re- 
serve the inmost stirrings of his deep and noble 
moral and intellectual life, the most striking, 
fine and penetrating judgments on the past and 
present of music and its representatives. Thus 
we are indebted to these letters for a series of 
the most acute and subtle judgments about his 
teacher and friend Louis Spohr, which, if they 
were united in one whole, would give a com- 
plete character picture of that excellent man 
and artist, and, with a just appreciation of his 
excellences, also draw the limits within which 
his power of achievement was enclosed. 

Another difficulty was involved in the work 
of selection. Of 438 letters to Hauser I give 
only 103, and scarcely one of these entire. Of 
course, in such a fruitful correspondence only 
a part can be of general importance ; in confi- 
dential letters much must be purely personal, 
in which the public can have little interest, 
and certainly no right. Meaning in the publi- 
cation to do justice to two points of view, I 
have included in the first place all that relates 
to important experiences of Hauptmann, and 
have sought, in this way, to construct a sketch 
of his life out of his own words. To this be- 
longs also a great number of more or less pen- 
etrating remarks upon the inner and outer 
world, in which the singular man lived, — ex- 
pressions, which are the more valuable, that 
they not only give, when taken together, the 
ground features of an extremely individual 
and attractive way of looking at the world, but 
at the same time they stand in the closest and 
most inseparable connection with IIauptmann*8 
artistic views, particularly in the field of music. 
Here, too, everything has been preserved which 
has relation to Hauptmann^s own compositions, 
seldom as the modest artist allows himself 
more than a simple word about his works. But 
he is inexhaustible in more or less extended, 
but always intelligent expositions of the nature, 
the problems and the means of music, and of 
its historical development ; as well as in lumi- 
nous and well considered judgments about 
single musical works, and the artistic signifi- 
cance of individual musicians of the past and 
present. I have also felt it my duty to let, not 
only the admiring recognition, but also the 
justly judging and sometimes condemning ear; 
neatness of the critic speak in its own way. . . 

Finally I have included nearly all the longer 
or shorter expositions of musical Theory, which 
iccompany Hauptmann^s epoch-making work 
on ^^Harmonik und Metrik,'* from its first be- 
ginnings, lying far back in time, to its final 
completion. The importance of the book re- 
quired no less, — a book which has shared the 
fate of many another path-breaking work, of 
first finding in its results that imperishable and 
decisive effect, which seems to be denied it as 
a book. And for the very reason that Ha'Upt- 



mann is so hard to understand and follow in his 
^'Harmonik," and that very few musicians own 
the work, and fewer still bave read and under- 
stood it, while many of its results have already 
become generally recognized and accepted, I 
have been unwilling to omit some theoretic 
chapters, in which the friendly tone of a letter 
has lent the author that simplicity, • clearness 
and transparency, which is so painfdlly want- 
ing in his scientific book. Those who had the 
good fortune to be Hauptmann^s pupils, will 
find again, with grateful emotions, in these 
chapters as in some other letters, a most faith- 
ful refiection of that peculiarly quickening 
method of instruction which the master had 
developed in his nearly fifty years experience as 
a teacher. 

BTOORAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE TWO MEN. 

MoBiTZ Hauptmann was bom in Dresden, 
Oct. 13, 1792. His father was chief govam- 
ment architect and knew bow to unfold the rich 
gifts of his son by careful, excellent instruc- 
tion. The musical bias expressed itself early 
in the boy; but until his 19th year he was en- 
gaged mainly in the technical training of an 
architect ; mathematics, natural sciences and 
languages were zealously pursue!! at the same 
time. Without doubt it was precisely his fa- 
miliarity with architecture which proved of in- 
calculable use to Hauptmann for his later la- 
bors in the theory of music, to say nothing of 
the fine understanding for plastic Art, which 
ho owed in great part to these youthful studies. 
At the age of 19 he turned his full attention to 
music, and went in 1811 to Gotha, where he 
received instruction from Spohr in violin play- 
ing and in composition. Already in the fol- 
lowing year he entered the Dresden Court or- 
chestra as violinist, and in 1813 he was in the 
same position for some months in the Vienna 
theatre orchestra, during which time he had 
much intercourse with Weber, Meyerbeer and 
Spohr, who then held there the position of Ka- 
pellmeister. 

Returning to Dresden in 1815 he took the 
situation of music teacher in the house of the 
Russian prince Repnin, and in this capacity he 
lived for five years long in Moscow, Pultawa, 
Odessa and Petersburg. He returned again to 
Dresden in 1820; but in 1822 his teacher and 
friend Spohr, who in the meantime had become 
Kapellmeister in Cassel, induced him to join 
the Electoral KapdU as orchestral violinist, and 
for twenty years the important man remained 
there in that humble position. But his name 
soon became known in wider circles. His two 
grand Masses, several Sonatas. for Violin and 
Piano, Violin Duets, some sacred choral wotks 
(among them a celebrated Salve iSd^ina), an 
Opera **Mathilde," secular vocal music for one 
and several voices (as, for example, the Pe- 
trarch Sonnets, Amor timido^ the Anacreontics, 
&c.), and some smaller piano pieces, found, if 
not a quick and general response, yet a decided 
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recognition among the best and soundest musi- 
cians, and gradually gathered about bis name 
a small but steadily growing congregation of 
admirers and friends of his music. 

Not less recognition did he lind as teacher in 
the theory of music. Over 300 pupils owe to 
him their education ; and it ^^as during those 
continued labors that his own ingenious view 
of the nature of musical theory developed itself, 
as afterwards embodied in his book {^'JS'atnr 
der Harmonik und Metrik^^^ Leipzig; Breitkopf 
and Hfirtel, 1858) and in several smaller trea- 
tises connected with it. He gradually gained 
the reputation of the most important theorist 
and teacher of his time; ; and when in 1842 the 
office, through Sebastian Bach forever conse- 
crated, of Cantor at the Thomas School in Leip- 
zig became vacant, it was through Mendels- 
sohn's influence particularly, that Hauptmann 
was called to this post of honor, and at the 
same time appointed teacher in the new Con- 
servatorium. With prompt resolution Haupt- 
mann left the still abode of Cassel, which he 
had only interrupted by a journey to Italy in 
1829 and a visit to Paris in 1842. • He was ac- 
companied to his new home by his wife Susette, 
(daughter of the Academy Director Hummel in 
Cassel), whom he had married in 1841. On 
the 12th of September, 1842, he entered upon 
his Leipzig office. Happy in the union with his 
wife, whose rich talents in music and in pic- 
torial art* adorned his house, and in the posses- 
sion of three children ; in friendly intimacy 
with a circle of like-minded noble families, in 
personal intercourse and correspondence with a 
series of the most prominent men in art and 
science, beloved and honored by the daily in- 
creasing company of pupils, he had allotted to 
him still 25 full blessed years of unimpaired 
activity. It was not until the end of the year 
1866, shortly after a beautiful celebration of 
his silver wedding, that a bodily infirmity set 
in, which rapidly increased and made the latter 
period of his life a painful one. On the 8d of 
January, 1868, he closed his weary eyes forev- 
er. But he lives forever in the memory of his 
family and friends as one of the best and most 
important men our country has produced . 

Hauptmnnn^s friend, Franz Hauser, was 
bom on the 12th of January, 1794, at Kraso- 
witz near Prague. He received a complete 
gymnasia! education and began to study juris- 
prudence, afterwards medicine. But after cul- 
tivating himself musically in a private way, he 
was led, by his excellent voice, his talent and 
his love for music, to devote himself to the ca- 
reer of a singer, and in 1817 he made his first 
appearance on the stage. He soon became 
known as a distinguished Basso and Baritone, 
and he was in Cassel in 1821, Dresden in 1825, 
Vienna in 1828, London and Leipzig in 1832, 
and Berlin in 1835. In the year 1837 he went to 
Italy and Paris, in 1838 to Vienna as a teacher 
of singing, and from 1846 to 1864 he was Di- 
rector of the Conservatorium at Munich. He 
employed his leisure in the preparation of his ex- 
cellent School of Singing for teachers and sing- 
ers (Leipzig, 1866). He has trained a succes- 
sion of the best singers, such as Henrietta Son- 
tag, Frau Vogl in Munich, Joseph Hauser, 

• The fine IDceness of Haaptnunii prefixed to the^Let. 
ters" is photognphed from a portrait executed by his 
wife. 



Staudigl, Ton MiUle in "Wei mar ; l:o wnn also 
at times the artistic counsel^)r of Jinnv IJnd. 
But of his intcllectaal worth the Icttitrs ad- 
dressed to him by Hauptmann f tTrnish tlif best 
proof. His friends acrrec Ihnt he was alike 
distinguished by a sterling, energetic character, 
and by a comprehensive and sound culture. 
His excellent collection of manuscripts of Bach, 
(he wrote out a complete eatalogre rniionnee of 
Bach's works), a not unimportant collection of 
works of plastic art, and above all his intimate 
intercourse with persons like Jacob and Wil- 
belm Grimm, Ludwig Tieck, Carus, Spohr, 
Hauptmann, Mendelssohn, C. M. von Weber, 
Schclble, Seydelmann, Jenny Lind, Otto Jahn, 
&c., show that he ^ag a man of no ordinary 
consequence. After he was pensioned off he 
removed in 18G5 to Carlsruhe, and in 1867, 
after the death of his wife, to Freiburg in the 
Breisgau, where lie died on the 14th of August, 
1870, in his seventy-seventh year. His numer- 
ous letters which have been preserved arc wor- 
thy of the highest consideration ; certain it is, 
that a great richness of soul and of artistic ex- 
perience is recorded iu them, and that they 
form a valuable fund of material for the musi- 
cal history of the last 70 years. 
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Bach'i Ghristmas Hnsic. 

From the Orchestia, London, 

Sebastian Bach spent his life in giving his 
Church — the Lutheran Church — a series of large 
anthems for choir and orchestra, each anthem 
specially designed to illustrate the service of 
the day. No religious community has a great- 
er variety, none of a more exalted character. 
Bach never made an oratorio ; he never dreamt 
of composing music for the fasts and festivals 
of the Church to be sung and played in con- 
cert rooms for his own gain or for the gain of 
any other person. It was not enough for Sebas- 
tian Bach to clothe the ordinary anthem of tlie 
season with the spirit of music ; the old famil- 
iar words so long in use in the Catholic Church 
need strengthening and expanding, and bring- 
ing home to the atlections and fears of the con- 
gregation. Each season must be a means of 
confirming faith, increasing love, quickening 
devotion, and above all afford opportunity for 
the confession of any kind of misdoing and 
shortcoming. Let the choir sing the words, 
**Jubilate Deo, omnia terra : cantate, et exul- 
tate, et psallite. Jubilate Deo omnia terra : 
servite Domino in Icetitiu," and all this bril- 
liant light is cast into deep shadow by such 
words as **Peccavimus cum patribus nostris; 
injust^ egimus, iniquitatem fecimus.'' Indeed 
it is Bach's ordinary custom to place a * 'miser- 
ere" or *'ampliCls lava," in juxtaposition with 
his ''Osannas" and ''Alleluias." Bach, like 
Handel, kept a poet, perhaps more distinguish- 
ed for piety than poetry. The versifier was 
thoroughly familiar with phrases of experi- 
mental religion, and in treating his themes 
uses the plainest and simplest expressions. Jn 
their proper place acknowledgments anent 
backshdings, determinations to avoid tempta- 
tion, and prayers for diligence, patience, and 
persevera ice are proper and becoming exercis- 
es. But these themes are out of place when 
associated with the songs of ''Peace on earth, 
good will to men." They do not combine with 
the sweet and yet devout carols of the crib and 
the grange. 

The anthems and arias composed by Sebas- 
tian Bach for Christmas Day, the Sunday after 
Christmas, the Feast of the Circumcision, the 
New Year, and the Epiphany — in fact the spe- 
cial musical portions of the first twelve days of 
the Christmas season — have been put together 
and called the Christmas Oratorio, or oratorio 
for Christmas. There cannot be the slightest 



doubt Xhtii Ilnndel tnok i:is notion of the ora- 
torio of tlie '•JA«*/Vi'A-' from the niunic compos- 
ed by Sebastian P.Hch for Christmas, Kf^phany, 
the l^nssion, and Kiii>ter. 1 here are muny })hs- 
H\^es ill the "JAm/V///" that prove llar.il el must 
have read and studitnl tlie Chri>tnuis and I'ns- 
.sion music of his great contt*mporary. There 
is rMhing in the mere fact of lluudel setting 
thv old antiphons of the ecclesiastical year, and 
the surrgestiou would have l>een, asd wr.», very 
grateful to the High Churchman— C'hHrlcs 
.ienncns. To Handel the sc'ting of these an- 
tiphons by our rathedialists wouIjI l)€ very dis- 
quieting, and he must have foreseen the time 
when his own music would take the place of all 
m use on these occasions in his dav. And his 
great common sense told him that any such ex- 
hibition in England of the confessioiiHl as dis- 
figured the pure limpid flow of Bach's settings 
would meet with disfavor, and defeat the in- 
tentions of both the composer and his piitron. 
Iu this count r)' the c(nuliiuation of "De pro- 
fund is" with the "Benedict us qui venit" were 
opposing chimes, and the rosy hours of Christ- 
mas were not to be spent iu such struggle or 
such strife. 

It is difficult to fettle upon whut to do with 
this Christmas music by Sebastian Bach, so as 
to give it a chance of onlinary success in this 
country. The joyous port/on of the mu5>!c is 
exuberant in it* merry jollity. The enchant- 
ment of its rapture is amazing. Much of it is 
grand processional niUHic — ringing of bells, 
chanting of multitudes, glory of loud trumpets, 
the organ peal, and everything that is beantir 
ful in voice and instninicnt, is gathered to- 
gether by the great artist to give benediction 
and thanksgiving to this Queen of Festivals. 
Bach in this Christmas music follows the plan 
of the Passion music. There are the Evange- 
lists S. Luke and S. Matthew, who gire the 
historical facts: then there is the C'At/n/x which 
sings the joy-psalms, and the company of peni- 
tents who make the shadow to all this sunlight. 
The opening chorus for Christmas morn is 
brief, but bright and triumphant over every 
fear and foe. We see the church all decked 
with flowers and the glad murmur of the lov- 
ing salutation : "Christ is born— a merry Christ- 
mas unto all." Then follows a fine aria ad- 
dressed to the Church as a bride to be prepared 
for the coming of the Bridegroom. 1 o this is 
appended a choral for the congregation : and 
once for all, we may say that this C hrislmas 
music abounds with chorals, the llm-st of their 
class. Passing by a clever movement — a cho- 
ral for all the so])rani — interwoven with a reci- 
tative for a prophet or priest, and a dignified 
bass aria, we come to a rendering of Luther's 
well-known Christmas hymn, well arranged for 
the congregation, and gorgeously accompanied 
by rebecs, hautbois, and trumpets. Number 
ten is the pastoral symphony, and a wonderful 
symphony it is, ever moving onward in solemn 
mysteries of phrase and combinations. Bach 
sets the texts '*And there were shepherds abid- 
in the field;" *'Behold I bring you tidings of 
great joy ;" "And this shall be a sign to you," 
in the same manner as Handel — the recitative 
unaccompanied, but they are mixed up with 
chorals and arias addressed to the shepherds in 
general invitations for them to go and see the 
New Wonder. Now comes in the cradle song 
— the lullaby, or ^^Sehhfe mein Lieh^^ which 
from its length, characterand configuration the 
composer clearly intended to make a principal 
figure in his work ; it is a most charming song, 
and magnificently treated in its accompaniment. 
After this we have the recitatives "And sud- 
denly there was with the Angel," "Glory to 
God on high, peace on earth, good will to 
men." This chorus is from the spontaneous 
effusion of the heart, and is wonderful for its 
grandeur and its joy. Alongside this noble 
composition the "Gloria in Excels?s" of ordi- 
nary composers will appearthe merest common- 
place and almost sickening rubbish. The whole 
scene for its purity and strength, its fixed and 
determinate character, and for its genuine spir- 
it of enthusiasm and devotion, is without its 
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match; nevertheless, for plainness aiiJ simplic- 
ity, and yet for its highly iiHiginative charac- 
ter, its exultations of joy, and vvonvlerful calm 
of peace, the Handel chorus may well ami truly 
take its place alongside that of Bach: they are 
both <jlorioiis aettmiri of the old Hymn of 
Christendom. Auothvjr bright chorus succeeds, 
*'Let us now go even unto Bjthlelieui," with 
one or two appropriate chorals. Then follows 
some music in sh.idow, and the scene closes 
with another choral. 

The fourth portion of this Christmas music is 
that for the New Year's Day, or Circumcision. It 
opens with an extended movement for the cho- 
rus, and containing so many excellent and use- 
ful ideas as to be a mine of wealth to uncon- 
scientious plunderers. Now is an intermezzo 
of twilight, a puiorama of experimental relig- 
iou, soma of which, though highly spiritually 
minded, is singular and curious. The dia- 
log le-solo touchinor the fear of death, with a 
voice in echo running through it — in fact mak- 
ing the solo here and there a duet— is aVtogeth- 
er a novdty ; and so also is the next move- 
ment, an arioso founded on a choral with an 
undercurrent for a bass voice, partly in duet, 
partly in rocitutive. Number forty-one is an 
aria for a tenor voice, and here we have the 
Handel chorus, **For He shall purify the sons 
of Levi." Handel wrote his chorus first as an 
Italian duet; but we rather think Bach stands 
first in order of time. The scene concludes 
with a choral. 

The anthem for the Sunday after the New 
Tear consists of a long, bright chorus, * 'Glory 
be to Thee, O Lord." It is followed by reci- 
tatives, chorals, and aria. The aria has been 
taken great pains with, and is the dark shade 
in the picture. After this we have Herod, the 
Wise men, and the Three Kings. Then follows 
a most beautiful :riik oi the usual subjective 
character, and this scene closes with a choral. 

The sixth and last part is for the Feast of the 
Epiphany — Twelfth Day. It opens with a long, 
bright, and noble chorus, and a wonderful 
song in Bach's closest and most elaborate way 
for a soprano. From its introductory sympho- 
ny, and its long processional-like termination. 
Bach has made it the great feature of the an- 
them; nor is the tenor song in B minor of a 
less remarkable tone. Then we have the offer- 
ings of the Three Kings, and the Offertory 
Choral, which is no other than the tune known 
in this couBtry as '*Luther's Hymn,'' and com- 
monly Bung to the words: **Great God ! what 
do I see and hear !" The Epiphany ends with 
another Lutheran choral, known among us as 
being attached to the hymn: **0 Sacred Head 
once wounded." It is beautifully accompanied 
by the orchestra in Bach's best manner, and 
testifies that these old chorals are somewhat 
like the chameleon, varied in their hues, and 
open to any change of composers' atmosphere. 
This Christmas music is about to be produced, 
and will no doubt prove a welcome addition 
to the repertoire of our Biblical dramas. 



Macfarren'B *' St John the Baptist" 

fFroiB the London Daily Telegraph.] 

It is a strange thing that John the Baptist has 
not often attracted the notice of musical composers 
in search of a subject No more remarkable per- 
sonage, with one great exception, figures in Bible 
history than he whom the Master described as 
"more than a prophet. ' His striliing appearance, 
stern asceticism, wrathful denunciation of "wicked- 
ness in high places," and tragic fate — not to speak 
of his relation to One whose shoes he professed him- 
self unworthy to loose — throw his form into hold 
relief, and mark him as of heroic proportions. Tet, 
save that he holds a subordinate place in a very lim- 
ited number of works, among which is Sir Julius 
Benedict's St. Peter, the great forerunner has been 
passed over till now. At length, however, in that 
"fulness of time" which ever brings forth the best 
results, the Man and his Life have found a musical 
illustrator. There is now an oratorio of John the 
Baplitt — a work worthy its theme, and to which the 
stamp of enthusiastic approval has been affixed by 
the ananimous verdict by an audience competent to 
judge. 



Dr. E. G. M )nk. the librettist associated with 
Mr. Vlacfarren, h id a comparatively ea-iy task in 
the selection and :irran:jeinv*nt of his raaterials. He 
sulfercd from n) cn'tirr if d^ ru'hcHn''ii, and the few 
recorded inci lents of the Biptist's life are so clear 
in their outliiis, and so plain in their signification, 
that grave mistakes were scarcely possible. But so 
far as latitiiJe was permitted, Dr. Monk used it with 
sound judjjment. The book is divided into two 
parts, each n.amed after the place where the scene 
is laid, the first boln:j styled "The Desert." the sec- 
ond "Machaerus." while the incidents are John's 
preachinr; to the people, the baptisr* of Christ, and 
the events which, beginning with Herod's birthday 
supper, ended with the execution of the Prophet. 
John is thus shown in his threefold capacity : as 
the herald of tlie "Kin«jdom of Heaven," as the un- 
compromising champion of righteousness, and as the 
witness of truth even unto death. No'hing could 
be more simple or more definite than this, and the 
discreetness it evinces is shown also by the manner 
in which the characters are treated. John, of 
course, is the central fiure. He stands out, clothed 
with all the noble attributes accredited to him in 
the Bible — "stern and inflexible in his teaching, yet 
bowing before Him whose message he had to pro- 
mulgate.'* A halo of grandeur surrounds the ascet- 
ic of the desert as he hurls anathemas upon the cor- 
ruptors of Israel : or as, in the true spirit of the an- 
cient prophets of his race, he rebukes Herod under 
the roof of that monarch's palace. No greater hero 
could a musician wish for as a source of inspiration, 
or as a means of exciting interest. Next to John 
stands the weak and voluptuous King — a contrast 
as marked in character as in outward circumstance. 
The impulsive temperament of Herod is well brought 
out. One instant he resents John's boldness, and 
sisfuificantly exclaims "If I command to kill, they 
kill ;" the next he trembles before his rebuker, and 
promises to amend his Hie. The rashness of 
the fatal vow to Salome, and the bit'er but unavail- 
ing repentance to which it led, are also put well for- 
ward, while in matters of detail extreme care is 
taken to make the contrast of Prophet and King as 
great as circumstances permit. The part of Salome, 
who is the only o her dramatic person, contains no 
more amplification of the Bible narrative that was 
exacted by the necessities of musical treatment. In 
structure the libretto is partly dramatic partly nar- 
rational; the dramatic form being employed in all 
the chief scenes ; and, as little use is made of "Greek 
chorus," the »tory marches without the halting ren 
dered necessary by efforts to "improve" its inci- 
dents OS they arise. On the whole. Mr. Macfarren 
has been extremely fortunate in the book of his or- 
atorio. 

It is long since a work by an English composer 
excited interest equal to that which was gratified on 
Thursday morning.* Mr. Macfarren is so well known 
not only as a skilled musician, but as a man of intel- 
lect, that an expentntion of somethins: uncommon 
was universal. It was felt on all hands .that John 
the BaptiKt would neither be a reflection of other 
people's ideas, nor a wild attempt to grain originality 
at the expense of art ; but rather that in it art would 
be associated with independent thought and intel- 
lectual strensrth. These anticipations are fully jus- 
tified by the result John, the BiplUt is a work tui 
ffeneru. I do not say that every passage is free 
from the charsre of calling up reminiscences ; but it 
cannot be denied that Mr. Macfarren's oratorio, in 
general treatment, and in most of its structural de- 
tails, belong exclusively to himself. Everywhere 
there is evidence, not alone of a masterly hand, but 
of a thinking brain, and the association has produc- 
ed results which are an honor to English music, and 
a valuable addition to artistic treasures. The over- 
ture having been more than once noticed already, I 
need only speak of it here in order to say that 
Thursday morning's performance made its skilful 
construction more evident, and, associated with the 
work as a whole, impressed its significance more 
strongly upon the mind. It is, indeed, a masterful 
and beautiiul prelude — masterful in its strons:. Beet- 
hoven-likc grasp of subject, and beautiful with all 
the beauty of true melody. The overture is follow- 
ed by a chorus, "Behold. I will send my messenger," 
in which there are points of surpassing interest. 
The iteration of the word "Behold !", the charmingly 
expressive fugue, with on^an accompaniment, on 
the clause, "And Ho shall turn the heart of the fa- 
thers," Ac; the solemnity of the vocal unison 
(monotone) at "Lest I come and smite the earth 
with a curse," and the reiteration of "Behold !" by 
way of eoda — all these things show the same power- 
ful hand which revealed itself in the overture. The 

•At the Bristol Musical Festivtd. 



Narrator (contralto) describes in recitative the com- 
ing of John, associated with which, as an orchestral 
prelude, is a phrase of ancient Church melody — the 
same as that used by Mendelssohn in his Reforma- 
tion sj'mphony and elsewhere. This phrase is at- 
tendant upon the Prophet afterwards, and is some- 
times usea in a separate form to suggest its person- 
ality. 

The Prophet now himself appears as the preacher 
of the Desert, his warnings and entreaties beine the 
subject of a baritone song, "Repent ye ; the King- 
dom of Heaven is at hand." In its general style 
this solo suggests the strength and vigor of the Bap- 
tist's character, though there are passages which 
combine tenderness with fervidness to a remarkable 
degree. The orchestration throughout is interest- 
ing, and some of the vooal phrases — notably one 
upon the words, "We have Aoraham to our Fath- 
er," are characteristic enough to suggest that the 
composer adopted them as he adopted the Church 
theme. The next number consists of a dramatic 
scene, wherein John is questioned as to his person 
and mission by various classes of his hearers. A 
chorus of people, "What shall we do then V is, per- 
haps, too calmly beautiful for aa expression of anx- 
ious inquiry. Musically, however, it has no small 
attraction, and connoisseurs will notice with special 
approval a canon "on the second" for sopranos and 
tenors. The subsequent dialogue goes on with an 
interest heightened by the occasional introducing 
of the Church melody and of themes from the over- 
ture, amon^ which the lovely second sul^ect is con- 
spicuous. The entire incident, moreover, receives 
treatment marked by great dignity of st^le. There 
is no vulgar bluster, even in the utterances of the 
Pharisees; and the fact is not permitted to be for- 
gotten that a great and solemn purpose animates 
the chief act in the drama. The dialogue chorus is 
followed by a song for the Prophet, "I indeed bap- 
tize you with water," some passages in which must 
have been written under the influence of Mendels- 
sohn —that, above the rest, wherein are recalled cer- 
tain features of Stephen's recitative, "Men, brethren, 
and fathers" {Si. PaxU) — but the air is not the worse 
on this account. Apart from this, it is not wanting 
in distinctiveness ; the cadence which associates a 
solo oboe with the voice is as original as it could be, 
and the use of the trombones at a reference to the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost ranks among the hap- 
piest of the happy thoughts abounding in this ora- 
torio. The story is now taken up by the Narrator, 
who, in a well-written and picturesque recitative 
describes the baptism of Christ by His forerunner. 
Mr. Macfarren does not give the Divine words, 
"This is my beloved Son," <fec., to the solo voice ; 
but, like Mendelssohn in St. Paul, to a choir of fe- 
males. His setting of them is perhaps the most 
beautiful feature in the entire work, thanks to the 
ethereal effect produced by the harmonies of the 
divided violins played in the highest part of their 
register, and accompanied by sweeping chords for 
the harp. The voices have only a simple phrase or 
two, but the rich orchestral setting gives an irresis- 
tible charm to the whole. A Bonz for the Narrator, 
"In the beginning was the Word,'^ is not specially 
striking or important, and should be re-written. Its 
comparative failure is, however, amply atoned for 
by the next chorus, with which the nrst part of the 
work ends. Few things in music are more happily 
conceived or more ably carried out than this num- 
ber. The words, intended to be a reflection upon 
what has gone before, are the first verse of Psalm 
civ., old version, "My soul, praise the Lord," <fec., 
the theme being that of the tune usually associated 
with them, and known as * Croft's tune," or Hanover. 
Mr. Macfarren first uses the chorale in full, unac- 
companied vocal harmony, afterwards taking its 
first two phrases a« the subject of an extremely well- 
written fugue. With regard to the chorus as a 
whole, I cannot speak too highly. In contrapuntal 
skill and majesty of effect it is such music as the 
greatest composer might be proud to own. The 
second part of the oratorio opens in Herod's palace 
with the scene of the Monarch's rebuke by the fear- 
less Prophet. Admirable use has been made of the 
opportunity for contrast here afforded. The music 
changes from boldness and emphasis to sensuous- 
ness and langor, or vice versd, according as John or 
Herod speaks. The contrast, however, is artfully 
made to disappear when the king acknowledges the 
error of his way, and both voices unite in a passage 
of a chaste nedjreligious character. An emphatic pre- 
lude in unison again introduces the Narrator, who 
tells of the supper ^ven by Herod to the chief estates 
of Galilee. This done,the dramatic form is resumed, 
and the nobles sing a chorus, "Oh ! King ! live for 
ever !" in which they proclaim their master's great- 
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ness, to the accoinpanimeiit of a Terv fall orchestra, 
iDcluding grosse-caisse, cymbals and triangle. The 
chorus is much extended, and crowded with charac- 
teristic effects, some of them obviously suggested by 
the Dervish Chorus in Beethoven's lining of Aiftenv; 
it also reproduces two of the themes in the overture 
with happy significance; and by ita general charac- 
ter, as well as b}"^ skilful orcliestral color, secures a 
vraisemblanet which brings the entire scene vividly 
before the mind's eye. The next number — * chorus 
for male Toices likewise— 4s sung by the nobles un- 
der circumstances which its first words make plain, 
"Lo, the daughter of Herodlas cometh in; she 
dancetlu" Mr; ^facfarren's skill in avoiding an ob- 
yious danger is here conspicuous. The nobles chant 
the praises of Salome to an accompaniment of dance 
music and the sound of the tambourine ; but the 
themes are either made up of, or suggested by, 
fragments of eastern melodies, which, though vol- 
uptuous, are far from frivolous. Whatever of "lo- 
cal color*' belongs to tlus number, and much be- 
longs to it, arises chiefly from the admirable use 
Mr. Macfarren makes of his orchestra. The whole 
thifig is picturesi^ue and suggestive enough to stim- 
ulate the dullest iniAgination-, and make it conjure 
up the scene of the banquet as the assembled lords 
look upon the dancing Salome, and pronounce her 
"ruddy through the perfection of her beauty." 
H^rod now utters his rash oath, and Salome ex- 
presses her joy in a showy bravura air, *'I rejoice 
m my youth." I do not hesitate to pronounce this 
the weakest number in the work. It goes as far 
towards commonplace as anything written by Mr. 
Macfarren can go, and should be cut out in favor of 
aa air more worthy the rest of the oratorio. At its 
close the nobles speculate among themselves what 
Salome's request will be, and when that request is 
made, and Herod has said, "I am exceedingly sor- 
ry," they join her in reminding the King of his oath. 
This episode is well studied and very effective. Sa- 
lome repeats tlie pledge of Herod, and the nobles 
softly echo each phrase, while, whenever the words 
"the King has said," or "has sworn," are employed, 
they are repeated over and over n^ain with unmis- 
takable emphasis. Herod then gives yeiit to his 
grief in a tenderly expressive air, "Alas! ray 
daughter, thou hast brought me very low." After 
which, the Narrator tells in recitative, how the King 
was constrained to keep his word. Again the no- 
bles make themselves heard — this time in a chorus, 
"Lo ! the wrath of the King is as messengers of 
death" — expressing boisterous approval of Herod's 
act. This number belongs to a cXtas conspicuous 
amongst which are "Woe to him" (Elijah) and 
"Stone him to death'' {St. Paul), and could scarcely 
attain perfect freedom from reminiscence. Never- 
theless it is a very fine and exciting feature in the 
work — one that sustains the impression of complete 
mastery made at the very beginning. The scene is 
now changed to John's prison, and an organ pre- 
lude intrcMQUces a song of the prisoner. "A man 
can receive nothing." Suggestive orchestral inter- 
ludes and a beautiful orcran accompaniment g^ve 
charm to this numl>er, which, nevertheless, is too 
much extended. We do not see the execution of 
John, that event being narrated ; and with the nar- 
ration the story ends. There still remain, however, 
two reflective numbers — ^a quartet, "Blessed are they 
which arc persecuted," and a chorus, "What went 
ye out into the wilderness for to see T The quar- 
tet, unaccompanied, is simply beautiful ; but the 
chorus, like the previous song, and, in spite of va- 
ried and masterly treatment, needs compression. 



The Vocal Eegirtera 

Mr. W. H. Dasiell, in the Worcester Palladium, 
illustrates then by the strings of the violin, as fol- 
lows : 

The violin has four strings of varying size and 
weight The lowest or heaviest is called G, the 
next D, the third A and the smallest and lightest, 
E. A certain number of the tones can be obtained 
on all four strings, but let us make use of the three 
heaviest, G, D, and A. You can play the scale of 
A, (commencing on the second space of the treble 
clef,) on each of the three strings, so that the pitch 
will be the same in each instance ; but you will no- 
tice that the tone of the G string will be larger and 
heavier than that of the others, while that of the A 
string will be the lightest of the three, yet the pitch 
is precisely the same. But it would be laborious 
for the performer to use one string alone ; besides 
which, the tapering of the ascending tone is desira- 
ble ; for which reasons, a part of ihe notes are com- 
monly made on one string and a part on each of the 



others. Now obf«erve the correspondence between 
these strings and the registers of the voice. The 
lar5'nx acts in, say, three different ways. In the 
male voice it is customary to produce three differ- 
ent characters of tone nnturallv. Kverv voice does 
it, and no amount of theorizing can throw thi8 plain 
fact out of sight. The first, or chest character of 
tone (I use accepted forms of language merely be- 
cause they convey the meaning.) is produced by 
the vibration of the entire larynx; the second, or 
bead voice by the vibrations of about two-thirds the 
organ ; the falsetto voice is the result of the vibra- 
tion of only one-third. This statement I make as 
being the result of laryngoscopic investigation, not 
merely as theory. The chest ton^ can be produced 
from the lowest note to upper G, or in other wordo, 
the larynx can be made to act throughout its length 
to enable the voice to reach that note. The head 
voice can be used from about A, fifth line on bass 
clef, to A above or even higher, or in other words, 
the Urynx will act during two-thirds its length so 
as to induce that result. The falsetto voice can run 
down to A, and very much higher than the octave, 
owing to the larynx retaining the position necea- 
sary during that entire range. But it requires an 
effort to sing in chest voice above C or i) ; it re- 
quires an effort for the head voice to run lower than 
K or higher than G, or for the falsetto to run lower 
than F. Remember that singing should all be done 
easily, and it must be evident to you that the proper 
use of the different registers becomes necessary. I 
am making use of the tenor voice. He sings with 
the use of the chest register until arrival at about D 
second space above the bass clef, when a desire for 
change will assert itself, and if he is wise, he al- 
lows the larynx to take the second position, and so 
continues until arrival at alxiut G or Ah ; when he 
should under ordinary circumstances allow the next 
change to take place, and use the falsetto, or light 
head tone. Many think it hardly worth their while 
to cultivate this last register, for register it certain- 
ly is, but I am disposed to differ with them. With 
more attention to the proper use of the falsetto, bet- 
ter singing would be heard, and far more enjoyable. 
I would not, however, defend the habit of "break- 
ing into a falsetto," but would have it cultivated as 
a legitimate part of the voice. It is historicol. not 
traditionary, that the great men of Porpora's train- 
ing, prided themselves upon their falsetto, and their 
facility in change of register. 

Pupil. Good t I understand it now ; but what is 
meant by the no-register plan ? I do not see how 
it is possible. 

JJr. D. It is obviously not possible, but it arose 
from the desire to have pure singinj^. with an even 
character of tone throughout the voice. The move- 
ment that started and advocated that theory was a 
valuable one, and headed by earnest men, striving 
for the truth ; but the theory itself is not only falla- 
cious but mischievous ; as for instance: The author 
of the theory states boldly that registers do not 
exibt in the voice, for which reason, many a person 
will study with him long enough to get his leading 
ideas, and then attempt to teach. Finding a pupil 
whose voice shows change, he makes her resist the 
change, and so carries np the chest register some 
notes higher than is safe. The result of so carry- 
ing up the chest register is loss of voice ; instance 
Mmes. d'Angri and Gazzaniga, to say nothing of 
others quite as prominent. It has been claimed by 
some, that Bellini, Santley, Amodio and others, evi- 
denced the fact of no register ; but that was only on 
account of their exquisite art in uniting them. But 
the aim is splendid ; to do away with variety of 
tone in the voice, which is positively necessary in a 
good singer. Let us have at all times purity of 
tone, with no discoverable changes. 
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Mnsical Eamble, 1873. 

Within three days of my quitting London, at 
Munich I heard a splendid band at a morning par- 
ade, vLiited the churches, palaces, the galleries of 
painting and sculpture, ana was present at a very 
perfect representation of "Le PropkiU* ; band, cho- 
rus, miae tn acine, and principal vocalists a most ad- 
mirable efisembU - my stall four skUlingt. On arriv- 
ing next day at Vienna, heard a very good selection 
of solo, miscellaneous, and dance music chez Strauss. 
Next day, after rambling through the colossal Ex- 
hibition building, I heard a fine Hungarian band of 
sixty play the overture to **Oberon" and other good 
music. After this, in an elegant building, contain- 
ing an orchestra of some fifty musicians, I heard 
solos and miscellaneous classical and dance music, 
conducted by Strauss — all his music al freteo and 
gratis. Next day, at the new Grand Theatre, the 



most beautifully-decorated theatre ia Europe, I 
heard "jDom Jmin.'* ' Sotne days afterwards I heard 
''Lohfnffriti"* and '* Tannhav*€r\* all well given. Af- 
the cverture of " I'antihduiur,'' Dnagnificently played, 
the enthnsiasm of the audience knew no b«)«nds. 
and De96of, the conductor of the band, rose and 
faced the andicnce, bowing amidst a torrent of 
brnri. That such opi'ras should he given, apprecia- 
ted,, or satiafuctorily snng by Italian or English ar- 
tists in London is very doubtful. The wretched 
performanres occHsfonafly heard, for want of rehear- 
sals, at our London theatres aad concert rooms, 
give us no hope of Wagner's complex music being 
fierformed. Much as 1 admire the massive effects 
of the numerous Hungarian, Bohemian, Tyrolean, 
and Austrian bands, daily heard in the Praio dar- 
ing the Exhibition, I am inclined to award the palm 
to the Garde R^publique in I'aria, under tlie able di- 
rection of M. PauiuB. In this band, numerous and 
well-balanced, there are more refined executants 
than in any military band I have ever heard since 
tho famed "Cavalry (iuidos" has been broken up and 
its pla3*ers distributed into the Infantry bands. The 
new Conservatoire in Vienna is nothing less than a 
palace, partially decorated externally with tasteful 
devices on a gold cronnd. The concert room, in 
the style of Louis Qnatorze, seating two thousand, 
with standing room for a thousand, is the noblest 
«dt/on cle mtitiquf. in Europe. It also contains a new 
organ of singular contrivance in the adapting of 
pedals. This noble instrument I heard to great ad- 
vantage, in company with Antoine RnbinBtcin. The 
secretarj', Zclluer, is not only a skilful writer but a 
first-rate organist, and played a prelude and aIl<'gro 
of his composition, in fre parts, with superb effect. 
The resonance of this palatial salon is ptrfect. The 
roof is flat, and two narrow galleries at the aides, 
and one of greater breadth at the end, accommo- 
date behind the stalls a thousand standing. Two 
concerts did I near in this ro*>ro ; one under the di- 
rection of E. Strauss, with a fine band jnd admira- 
ble male ch<»rus, the other, the first Philharmonic 
concert of the season 1878-4, under the direction of 
Otto Dessoff. In this hasty account of my ramble 
1 cannot do justice to the merits of the Viennese 
Philharmonic orchestra. The programme included 
a symphony by Mozart, an overture by Schubert, 
an unedited theme of Haydn, with variations for 
orchestra by Brahms, the Dante dra Sifipha by Ber- 
lioz (encored), and Beethoven's symphony in A ma- 
jor. Such delicacy, vigor, scrupulous observance 
of nuances, unity of style ! Except at the Conserva- 
toire concerts in Piiris 1 never heard any perform- 
ance so perfect, so effective. As I remarked in my 
book of sketches, 1866, there is a custom at Vienna 
concerts that redounds greatly to the intelligence 
and good taste of the appreciative auditory. After 
a fine execution of a g^eat work, like the symphony 
of Beethoven, comes an universal burst of applause 
— homage to the composer ; a teermd round of ap- 
plause is responded to by the conductor '^ and after 
a third round of applause the members of the orches- 
tra rise and bow to the public. This short instru- 
mental concert gave me more pleasure than I can 
well express. 'The secret of this excellence, unat- 
tainable in London, is attributable to education pro- 
ducing unity of style. For this entertainnsent of 
one hour and a half s music there had been f»ur re- 
hearsals I On All Saints' day I deposited, for the 
fourth time, a wreath on the tombs of Beethoven and 
Schubert, after hearing at the Imperial Chapel 
Liszt's grand Mass, admirably sung and performed. 
On my was home, at Paris, I lieard the National So- 
ciety of young artists perform Beethoven's sympho- 
ny in A most admirably ; the band consisting of 
some seventy-six musicians. This eoacert took 
place in the Theatre of Ch&telet. Hearing within 
eight days the same symphon}^ in a theatre and 
concert-room, I felt convinced of the superiority of 
the latter. 'The curved roofs of London halls and 
rooms is a great mistake. The best room in Lon- 
don, of proper proportions and form to give effect 
to music, is that in Hanover Square., J. Emu 
— London Orchestra Nov. 14. 



Chembini 

Italian opera reached its zenith with the writings 
of Chembini. In his operas the melody of the Ital 
ian school was united with the symphooie Inatrn- 
mentation and grand effeets of the Geiman eompoa- 
ers. Beethoven often expressed the highest opin- 
ions of Cherubini, and when his opera "Faniska" was 
brought out at Vienna, in 1806, both Haydn and 
Beethoven considered its author the first dramatic 
composer of the period. Cherubini was equally 
sacceseful in hia setting of the tragic and comic 
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themes. His "Medea," in grandeur of conception 
and dignity of treatment, is perhaps only excelled 
by lieethoven's "FiclUlio," while his "Lcs deux 
Juurn^es" approaches more nearly than do the 
writ! n;^ of any other composer, tlie perfection of 
Mozart's comic operas. Cherubini's labors were not 
limited to the operatic stage, but extended through 
nearly the whole field ot sacred and secular music. 
He wrote upwards of thirty operas, of which "Aua- 
creon," "Iphigenia in Aulida," "Faniska." 'Medea,'* 
and "Les deux Journ^es" were the most successful, 
and despite the growing ascendancy of the German 
school and the popularity of Donizetti and Verdi, 
some of Cherubini's operas still hold the stage. A 
few 3'ears ago "Medea" was revived at "Her Majes- 
t^V's Theatre," London, with Mile. Tietjens in the 
title role. The revival was a very great success, 
and Tietjen's personation of Medea is generally 
thought to be os grand as her Leofurra ("Fidelio"), a 
choractcr of which she is the most satisfactory rep- 
resentative that has appeared since the death of 
Mali bran. Mrdea is a very exacting part both vo- 
cally and histrionically, much of its effect lying in 
the forcible declamation of recitative. On the occa- 
sion of its revival the other characters were sustain- 
ed by Dr. Gunz, JoMoti, and Miss Laura Harris, 
IHrce, This lady, who is said to have been an 
American, possessed a voice of the Carlotta Patti 
order, and was therefore able to reach the excep- 
tionally high notes which Cherubim allotted to her 
music. "Les deux Journ^es" was one of the quasi- 
novelties- promised in London last season, but the 
managerial pledge was not redeemed. It is very 
p<»pular in Paris, and is announced for representa- 
tion there, this winter. 

Cherubini was born at Florence in the year 17A0. 
As in the case of the majority of great composers, 
his talents were not long in devcl(»ping, and when 
scarcely more than a cliild, he composed several 
pieces and a mass. His first musical instruction 
was derived from the Felices, but he owed the cor- 
rectness of his !«tyle and his skill in counterpoint 
mainly to the subsequent instructions of Sarti, who 
was then one of the most deservedly popular com- 
posers of opera. In 1784 Cherubini was invit«d to 
London, where he superintended the production of 
two of his operas, "La Finta Priucipessa," and 
"Giulio Sabini." After a brief stay in London, 
Cherubini removed to Paris, where he lived un- 
harmed through all the terrible scenes of the Revo- 
lution. The year 1800 witnessed the first represen- 
tation of "Les deux Journ^es," which createci a per- 
fect /aror«. On the death of Paer, Cherubini was 
appointed director of the Conservatoire. There it 
was his good fortune to- number among his pupils 
several promising musicians, whose names have 
since become celebrated. Of these Auber, after- 
wards his successor in the Contcrva/oire, Boieldicu 
and Halevy are brilliant examples. Although 
Cherubini lived till the age of eighty-three, he con- 
tinued to write up to within a very brief period be- 
fore his decease, which occurred at Paris, in 1843. 
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Mexoklssohn's Last Bibthdat is thus recorded 
in the diary of Moacheles. The charade on the 
word "Gewandhaus" will be Intelligible to English 
readers when it is understood that the syllable 
"Ge (pronounced go) is German for the musical 
note G ; "Wand" is German for wall, and "Hans'* ^of 
course means house, 

"The proceedings were opened with a capital 
comic scene between two lady's maids, acted in the 
Franklin dialect, by C^cile and her sister. Then 
came a charade on the word 'Gewandhaus.' Joa- 
chim, adorned with a fantastic wig, d la Paganini, 
played a hare-brained impromptu on the G string ; 
the syllable *Wand' was represented by the Py ra- 
mus and Thisbe wall-scene from the 'Midsummer 
Night's Dream ;' for 'Haus,' Charlotte acted a scene 
she had written herself, in which she is discovered 
knitting a blue stocking, and Bolihxjuiztng on the 
foibles of female authoresses, advising them to at- 
tend to their domestic duties. By way of enforcing 
the moral, she calls her cook — the cook was I my- 
self, and my appearance in cap and dress was the 
signal for a general uproar. Mendelssohn was sit- 
ting on A large straw arm-chair which creaked un- 
der his weight, as he rocked to and fro, and the 
room echoed with his peals of laughter. The whole 
word 'Gewandhaus' was illustrated by a full orches- 
tra, Mendelssohn and my children playing on little 
drama and trumpets ; Joachim leading with a toy 
riolin my Felix conducting 4 la Julian. It was 
■plendid." Such was Mendelssohn's Uut birthday. 



London. 

Monday Popular Concerts. — Mr. S. Arthur Chap- 
pell has issued the prospectus of the sixteenth sea- 
son. Sixteen morning performances will be given 
on Saturdays, and sixteen on Monday evening. Mr. 
Charles Hall6 and Dr. Hans von Billow will be the 
pianists Mme. Norman Nernda and M. Sainton the 
violinists, before Christmas. Signor Piattl will 
hold the post of fir»t violoncello on all occasions ; 
Ilerr L. Ries that of second violin ; Ilerr Straus or 
Mr. Zerhini will play vio?a; Sir Julius Benedict 
and Mr. Zerbini, as heretofore, officiating as conduc- 
tors. Mr. Sims Reeves is engaged for one evening, 
add Mr. Santley for one evening and two mornings. 
The "Schwedische Damen-Quartet" will make their 
appearance in December. Mme. Schumann. Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann, Herr Pauer, Ilerr Danreuther, 
Mr. Franklin Taylor, and Herr Joachim, will ap- 
pear after Christmas. 

Carl Rosa's English Opera Troupe. In the Lon- 
don Advertiser, Nov. 4, we read : 

At last there is a chance of English opera being 
established upon a permanent basis, and of the slur 
that has hitherto tarnished mir national repute in 
music being removed. Practical and experienced 
hands have taken the matter up, capital is not want- 
ing to support the necessary preliminaiy outlay, 
and already irood resnlta have been achieved. Mr. 
Carl Rosa, who with his wife Mme. Parepa-Rosa 
has been concerned in the direction of many simi- 
lar undertakings in America, has formed a com- 
pany, and for the last two months has given per- 
formances of English opera in several of the princi- 
pal provincial towns. His plan is one that deserves 
the attention of all true lovers of art prosrress. Mr. 
Rosa proposes to approach the metropolis by de- 
in'oes^ to drill his forces deliberately and thorough- 
ly, and ultimately to bring before the London pub 
lie representations of English opera upon a scale of 
completeness that shall challenge comparison with 
others on the lyric stage. The Carl Rosa company 
numbers upwards of seventy individuals. The re- 
perloire includes MarUaua, Tlie Bohemian Oirl, llie 
Rose of Castile^ ScUandla, May Queen, and English 
versions of many of the most popular foreign ope- 
ras. Among the principal artists are found Miss 
Blanche Cole and Miss Rose Hersee, with whose 
brilliant talents our readers are well acquainted ; 
Mr. William Castle and Mr. Chatterson, two very 
first-rate tenors, both, we believe, originally associ- 
ated with Mr. Carl Rosa in America. Mr. Castle is 
an accomplished artist in every respect. Gifted 
with an admirable voice and handsome personal ap- 
)>earance, he represents the different tenor roles with 
great effect. Mr. Chatterson, apparently quite a 
youth, although by no means an inexperienced ac- 
tor, vocalizes with remarkable ease, and fills the 
position of tenore leggiero in the company. Miss 
Catherine Lewis and Miss Lucy Franklein, the 
mezzo soprani or eontralti, are most praiseworthy, 
and give immense promise of future excellence ; Mr. 
Aynsley Cook and Mr. S. C. Campbell are among 
the baritones and basses — ^the latter a conscientious 
singer who has acquired reputation in the United 
States. The band and chorus engaged by Mr. Carl 
Rosa are excellent ; the costumes with which he 
furnishes his company are fresh, and in many in- 
stances costly ; while nothing is wanting, not even 
to the minutest detail, to give effect to every opera 
produced under his direction. The first London 
season of the enterprise will, we believe, commence 
in March next at Drurjr Lane Theatre. It will be 
of short duration. As the earnest originator of a 
now order of things in the cause of English opera, 
Mr. Carl Rosa assuredly deserves success. 

The company this week appears at Brighton, 
having been ensfa{red by Mr. Kuhe for a series of 
opera recitals in the Dome Concert Room. 

Bristol Mcbical FESTrvAL. New rivals to the 
time-honored English Festiyals (Birmingham, Glou- 
cester, Ac) have come into the field daring the past 
season. Of one of them the Musical Standard, of 
Oct 21, says : 

In musical matters Bristol has hitherto chiefly been 
known as possessing an excellent Madrigal Society, 
dottbtiesa the most finishad body of part-slng«n that has 
ever been beard in this country. Fonaded some thirty- 
five years ago, the society has numbered nmon^ it? pi . in- 



ben several well-known mnslcfans. Feanall was one of 
these» and he has from time to time presented the sodetj 
with copies of his works, many of which remain yet un- 
published. Having such an excellent choir to serve as a 
nucleus, the Bristol people conceived the Idea of holding 
a musical festival in their city, the proceeda of which 
should be appropriated to local charities . Judging from 
the published Ii«t of patrons, the committee have done 
their utmost to command success, although tley are but 
mortals ; and they undoubtedly deserve it. lo the first 
place, nearly two hundred vice-presidents, all of whom 
are either peers, noblemen, baronets, or members of Par- 
lisment, have been secured, with the Duke of Beaafort as 
President of the Meeting. And if we turn to the guaran- 
tors, we find hero 220 namesr— pretty strong evidence of 
the determination of the committee to net a handsome 
sum In anv case fbr the Bristol Charltlee, even should the 
festival prove financially a failure. They have spared no 
expense in any one department or detail. The list of 
principal vocalists oomprlses the first oratorio singers of 
the day; for the orchestra Charles HalM's band, aug- 
mented to eighty performers, has been engsfed ; while 
for chorus, a local choir of 200 voices has been in active 
training for months past, and has accordingly reached a 
high Ftate of proficiency. 

Amongst the principal vocalists we find: Mme. Shar- 
rln^n and Mme. Otto-AIvsleben, Mme. Patey, Mr. 81ms 
Reeves, and Mr. Santley, and in addition to these, are : 
Miss Julia 'Wigan, Misn Enrlquez and Messrs. Vernon 
RIgby. L^oyd, and Lewis Thomns. It Is worth noting that 
all these singers, with one exception, are English; and 
well may we be proud of them. As it is her first appear- 
ance ftt a provincial festival in this country, some account * 
of Mme. Alvsleben's antecedents may be interesting. This 
lady holds a very high rank as a singer in (lermany, 
where she first won her laurels as prima donna at the 
DrcMlen Opera-house. At the Beethoven Centenary Fes- 
tival, at Bonn, in August, 1871, she was engai^ as prin- 
cipal soprano, and her excellent slnfclng on this occasion 
attracted much notice. The fact of Mr. Charles HalM 
having been the solo pianist at this same Bonn Festival 
will account for Mme. Alvsleben's first appearance in 
England at that gentleman's Manchester Concerts; this 
was In the "Creation," In March last. She made her 
debut at the Crystal Palace In the same month, and after- 
wards sang at the Royal Albert Hall, and in Bach's Pas- 
sions-Musik, at the Oratorio Concerts. Her performan- 
ces on all these occasions elicited the warmest praise 
from the masical critics. And there can be little donbt 
that Mile. Alvsleben's singing in the "Creation" to-day, 
III tie though she had to do, has already established her as 
a favorite In this city. The oratorio was given without 
any omission, which Is so seldom done, but why. It is dltB- 
cnlt to say; for it cannot be called heavy, and it has by 
no means lost its hold on the popular ear. In the first 
and second parts Mme. Sherrington sang the soprano mu- 
sic, and Mr. Santley sustained the bass f olos ; while In the 
third part Mme. Alvsleben, Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas appeared. Mr. Sims Reeves sarg only in the sec- 
ond part of th<> oratorio, delivering the air, "In Native 
Worth." with his usual effect The performance of the 
whole work was very fine. The National Anthem was 
given previously, Mme. Sherrington and Mr. Lloyd sing- 
ing the solo verses. 

Wednesday, Oct. 22nd. 

The most noteworthy features at last evening's concert 
were, undoubtedly the playing of the band and the sing- 
ing of the Festival choir. The overfbre to "Buryanthe" 
was given by Mr. HalM's band, well known to be as fine 
a body of players, as a whole, as any in England, and it 
needs not to say with what effect. The policy of engag- 
ing the entire band Is so manifestly a good one, that it 
will probably be now adopted at other festivals. In the 
C minor symphony the points worth notice were the trio, 
unfortunately taken so fast aa to become an inarticulate 
scramble, and the wonder Ail crescendo upon the long- 
sustained C of tlie drums leading into the finale, which, 
under Mr. Hall4*s baton, was worked up with grand ef- 
fect. The "OuIUaume Tell" overture, and the Priests* 
War March from "Athalie" were the other instrumental 
numbers. An annonncement from the vice-chairman of 
the committee that Mr. Sims Reeves was too unwell to 
appear was met with the usual mnrmurlnga and hisses 
fkom the back of the Hall. However no one seemed to be 
surprised, and Mr. Lloyd filled the vacancy by singing 
Ulumenthal*s "Message.** "Che f •r6," from 0«nck's 
"Orf eo," a lovely air, abounding in delicious bits of mel- 
ody, was sung by Mme. Patey. Mme. Sherrington and 
Mr. Santley both selected solos from "Dinorah"— the for- 
mer sang her celebrated **Shadow-eong," and the cele- 
brated canon from "Fidelio" was capitally given by 
Mmes. Sherrington and Alvsleben and Messrs. RIgbyand 
Santley. Mr. Hallo's ^oln? wer? of the Hq-hter kind, ns 
better adaptefl for n my*- 1 r.i V.- 1:« ' ,- .**ri.|ii rrt's weM- 
Irnovn iinj rrni-t" n A '' .♦■ tvA t'.cT.tr. n'e'.Te in F ml- 
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nor of Heller. The singing of the choir in two of Men- 
del88obn*8 part-aongs was worthy of all praise. 

Elijah formed the progrnmme of Wednesday 
morning, the solos being sung by Mmes. Alvslt^ben, 
Sherrington, Patey and Miss Julia Wigan, Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, Mr. Lloyd) in place of Reeves), and 
Mr. Santley, 

On Thursday, Mr. Macfarren's new Oratorio "St. 
John the Baptist** was produced with great success. 
We copy a description of the work upon another 
page. Of its composer, Mr. Davison in the Times 
writes : 

The composer of <* John the Baptist** is held in the high- 
est posufhle esteem by his fellow-musicians in this coun- 
try, not a few among whom, now eminent, have been his 
pupils. Cipriani Potter, his instructor at the Royal 
Academy of Music, being dead, Mr. M.icfnrren, both by 
age and experience, is entitlotl to be regarded as tlic 
**doyen** of English composen:. Dnr ng a long profes- 
sional career he has set an exnmple of induntiions appli- 
cation well worth imitating. He is not only our most 
1 earned theorist, but he has ti led his powers in almost 
every accepted form of musical composition, vocal and 
Instrumental. His operas and cantatas are, for the grent- 
er part, known to all who care about making themselves 
acquainted with what is really genuine in music. His or- 
chestral symphonies, concert-overtures, qunrtets, and 
trios, his pianoforte sonatas, &c., and last, not least, his 
glees, vocal duets, and song^, which, if collected, would, 
perhaps, secure for bim the foremost claim to be denom- 
nated our 'Englifh Schubert,* are less generally familiar; 
but ft time can hardly fall to arrive when they nl»o— the 
aongs, mirried to verse« by some of the greatest English 
and German poets, especially— will obtain the recogni- 
tion which is no Ipss than their juAt due. Those who en- 
joj'ed the pririlcge <'f Mendelssohn's acquaintance must 
rememl)er how warmly t'.'.at Illustrious master apprecia- 
ted the compositions of Mr. Macfarren, the pains he be- 
stowed on the production of f ome of them at the Leipsic 
Gewan'lhans Concerts, and the cordiality which marked 
the corre^ipondence between the two musioinns. Though, 
as alreatly hinted.. Mr. Macfarren has shown his efflcitncy 
in so many and various branches of h*s art, he never— at 
least, to our knowledge— submitted to the final and most 
important test of all. At length, however, he appeals tons 
with a sacred oratorio. How mnny such essays have I ecu 
made and how few have survived (or had any chnnce of 
surviving) the brief hour of their temporary vogue, need 
hardly be paid. Frobnblyoneout of one hundred would 
be not sn unfair estimate. A single hearing of '*John the 
Baptldt*' inclines us to the belief that this new oratorio 
may prove one of the few exceptions to the rule. 

From the same source we learn that "the performance 
was in all respects excellent. More efficient Intc preters 
of the four acts who figure in the oratorio— St. John the 
Baptist IMr. Santley]; Herod Antipas, Tetrarch of Gali- 
le I [Mr. E Iward Lloyd] ; Salome, daughter of Herodfas 
[Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington] ; and the "Narrator** 
[Mme. Fatey]— could not possibly have been found. The 
composer was. Indeed, happy in hii* chief exponents. Mr. 
Hall^ deserves high commendation for the pains he must 
have taken in preparing this new and elaborate composi- 
tion for public performance. Though German by birth, 
Mr. Halld, by his vary long residence among us, and the 
influence he has legitimately exercised upon music in 
England, has almost become a naturalized Englishman 
himself, and in his adopted country must naturally take 
an Interest in whatever helps the progress of that art of 
which he himself Is so eminent a representative. 

Tlie MeMiah — a matter of course in England — 
brought the Festival to a close. 
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A Week of the Thomas Orchestra. 

It is a pleasure, and a very rare one, to bo able 
to speak of any good thing witli unqualified praise. 
This it is always safe enough to do of the perform- 
ance of the very perfect orchestra which Mr. Theo 
DOBB THoiCAi» has held bound together, winter and 
summer, now for half a dozen years, with occasion- 
al changes in the membership of course, but always 
preserving the collective identity, the unity of char_ 
acter and spirit in the whole. This orchestra was 



never better than it is now, — perhaps never quite 
so good, though that were hard to say. The num- 
ber of itstruments is about the same as in post sea- 
sons, — not "sixty," as has been so often represented, 
not in fact quite so large as in our S3nnphony or- 
chestra, unless we count in all the "Janissary** in- 
struments tliat help occasionally to increase the 
noise of some sensational new worlc. The true 
measure of an orcliestra is of course the strings; the 
number of wind instruments is essentially the same 
for all complete orcliestras (2 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 clar- 
inets, 2 bassoons, 4 horns, 2 trumpets, 3 trombones, 
1 tj-mpani, — 18). Now the two bodies compare 
as follows : 

1st Violins, Harvard 9 Thomas 8 

2nd «* " 8.... " 8 

Violas " 6.... " 6 

Vi%)loncellos " 6..-. *' 4 

Duuble Basses " 6.... " 4 

35 29 

To the 19 reeds, brass, percussion, Ac, of our or- 
chestra, Thomas adds a harp, a piccolo, a Cor no An- 
glais, a bass clarinet, a third trumpet, a tuba, and 
divers military drums,which,if each implied an extra 
man, would make the two orchestras just about 
equal in respect of numbers ; while as to balance of 
parts, the proportion of strings to wood and brass 
is larger, and in so far better, with us. At the same 
time it must be admittod tliat there is more real mu- 
sical effectiveness, perhaps more rich and full sonor- 
ity in tiie Thomas orchestra (we mean witliout the 
extras^ for the compositions which require these fur- 
nish an abnormal standard), even with its smaller 
numbers. 

The Thomas orchestra has all the conditions for 
realizing an orchestral ideal; the chief of which 
is that these musicians play together the whole year 
round, never absent one da}^ from each other, never 
omitting the day's punctual rehearsal ; the habit 
and tradition of their co-working and co-feeling 
never broken off and lost by all sorts of distracting 
musical drudgery in bands, theatres and balls, or 
other concert combinations ; nothing M'hatever to 
impair the artistic mora/« of the organization. With 
this means of offering permanent engagements to 
musicians, the able conductor can do, even in this 
free country, what is done in the Kapdlen of the 
wealthy courts of the old world, — induce the best 
artists to take their part with him, renouncing all 
other occupation. Thus we have an orchestra in 
the true sense, and there is no other in America. 
Each large and cultivated city ought to have one ; 
each of our cities ought and could, if its musical 
taste were genuine and steadfast, not forever run- 
ning after fashions, novelties, sensations, furnish 
employment enough for a fine orchestra, to induce 
musicians enough to make that their principal, if 
not their only business, so that we need not be de- 
pendent upon any but our own resources for the 
most satisfactory performances of great instrumen- 
tal music. Of the remarkable gift for leadership of 
Mr. Thomas it is not necessary to speak. And in 
addition to these advantages, there is that of rery 
shrewd, experienced business management, and 
now the prestige of success at every point and ad- 
miration echoed through the land. 

The first charm of this orchestra, we think, — that 
which first "hits the sense," and penetrates and 
quickens the attention, is the rare purity and vital- 
ity of the intonation ; it makes it all sound wonder- 
fully alive. Then, besides the good tone quality and 
color of each instrument, there is the mutual subor- 
dination and sympathetic blending of them all. And 
then the careful, admirable jpAron'n^, felt in every in. 
strument as in a refined, artistic singer. And the 
gradations of light and shade are subtile and per- 
petual, so that the sense is not wearied by any un- 
relieved dead weight of sound. 



Such is the orchestra in itself, and such the man- 
ner in which it does it-s work. Such and so perfect 
arc the means which Mr. Thomas has at his dispo- 
sal. That nil the matter which he has presented in 
his six long progrummes-— each lasting over two 
hours and a half — was worthy of such means, tlicrc 
is at least room for doubt; nor could we always 
feel in the itiierpreta/ion, as such, of classical maa- 
terworks, — apart from the purely sensuous charm 
always exerted by the sound of such an orchestra, 
and from the sense of things all g^nng on so smoothly, 
that there was any especial fineness or vigor of con- 
ception, any infusing of a new life and soul into the 
work, or any fresh inspiration added out of the soul 
and individuality of the interpreter. 

The programmes, although still partaking of the 
rather medley character, and mixing of incongru- 
ous st^'les and moods, which they have shown be- 
fore, were on the whole somiewhat better ; there was 
a larger proportion of tiie classical good works, and 
if not a smaller allowance of questionable novelties, 
of things, extravagant, grotesque, sensational, yet a 
total exclusion -of Strauss Waltzes and of the Sym- 
phonic Poem monstrosities of Liszt. But each pro- 
gramme seemed to lack inten^al unity of motive. 
Schubert's D minor variations shivered in a strange 
element between Svendsen and Berlioz ; "I will ex- 
tol thee, O my God" sounded strangely alter the 
madcap minuet and ballet of "La Damnation de 
Faust ;•• the ballad of "Three Fishers" and the blazc 
in:r pomp of Jjohevrtrin were not what one would 
afik for after the great Scena from Fidelio, preceded 
by the great Schubert Symphony ; and so on. Here 
is variet}' enough, richness enough perhaps, but we 
must deny that it shows particularly good taste in 
programme making ; too many startling, and some- 
times tedious, elements seem to intrude themselves 
into the wrong company. 

We have not room to give the several programmes 
in detail, but may classify the materials of the six 
under several heads. Four of the concerts (Sa!ur- 
daj-, Nov. 28, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, Dec. 
1, 8 and 5) opened with a Symphony. The "Jupi- 
ter" of Mozart — the great one in C, that of the 
fugued Finale with four subjects — was of course 
finely executed ; but the A ndanU CarUabile move- 
ment (played also by itself the evening before) was 
taken at so very slow a tempo as to make it dull ; 
and strangely slow again the JfiutieHo. Beethoven's 
fresh, sunshiny No. 8 seemed precisely suited to this 
orchestra ; the admirably true intonation of the in 
struments made its atmosphere ancommanly exhila- 
rating, and all the delicious harmonies, the winning 
phrases were as distinct and palpable as possible ; 
only the rapidity of the last Allegro seemed unpre- 
cedented and excessive. Schubert's great Synipho- 
in C, that of the "heavenly length,** never seemed 
to us so short. Many a good performance it has 
had here during a dozen years and more, and many 
a large audience has deeply felt its power ; but 
never have we heard it rerlered quite so perfectly 
as this time ; one listened with entire absorption 
and with unalloyed enjoyment The fourth Sym- 
ph3'ny was one of the "programme" order and en- 
tirely new here. It was the No. 6 by Raff, whose 
Symphony in C, and Suite of equally formidable 
magnitude were given in the Harvard concerts a 
few years since. It bears the title "Leonore," and 
is intended to illustrate Biirger's ghastly German 
ballad. It is in tliree divisions. The first entitled 
"Zt€6<f«5r^ucif* (the bliss of love) consists of two 
movements : an Allegro, and an Andante <pia»i Lar- 
ffkeiio, the first of which seemed to us as vague, 
restless and uiiblissful as it was high-atrung and 
screaming in its color, the second intolerably pro^ 
lix. The second division, **Trenfiunff* (parting) 
has a spirited and piquant march, and depicts very 
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vividly the pnrtinf^ with tl»e Boldier lover going to 
the war. All this ia introductory. The Ballnd 
proper io recited in the third part: ''Reunion in 
Death," where the heavy tramp of the fearful ride 
with the skeleton bridoLcroom through interminable 
graveyards, amid shrill shrieks and gibberinh of 
ghosts auvl demons, a "tramp, tramp" fatclul, unre- 
mitting, is kept up in a very graphic manner, but at 
fearful length. Is it not ingenious melodrama, rath- 
er than true Symphony ? Evidently the work 
found not a few admirers in the amlience, and rhap- 
sodical descriptions in the next day's newspapers. 
We have even found one or two in private since, 
whose tastes are commonly in sympathy with ours, 
who spoke of it with enthusiasm. Our honest first 
impression may be very stupid ; much we know de- 
pends on moods ; we shall be very happy to ac- 
knowledge it. if in future hearings we should find 
more music in it. 

With the classical Symphonies, we should have 
mentioned several of the good old Overtures (Beet- 
hoven's "Weihe des Ilausea," "Leonore, No. 2 (un- 
usual), and "Kidelio;" Rossini's "Tell" and Weber's 
"Preeiosa*') — all of which were rendered to a charm 
Al«o arrangements for orchestra with nil the strings 
of Variations from Schubert's Quartet in D minor, 
and of the Theme and Variations. Scherzo and Fi- 
nale from Beethoven's Septet, which was given in 
two concerts. Both of these are always welcome 
and were beautifully played. In the latter the 
transfer of half the second violins (which have no 
part in the Septet) to the first violins, while the 
rest were added to the violas, made those parts par- 
ticularly rich and full, telling with grand effect in 
the perfect unisono of that fine cadenza. The other 
classical selections were aolos, of which in their 
turn. 

Of new-school orchestral compositions there were, 
besides Raff's "Leonore," in the first place the 
**Rhapsodie Hongroise," No. 2, by Liszt, a wonder- 
fully brilliant, startling and inginious transcription 
from the piano-forte, which was given twice; 
doubtless the intoxicating, well Kpiced bowl minis- 
tered to a keen sensuous delight. Then thtrc was a 
Symphonic Introduction to "Segard Slenibe," by 
the Norwegian composer, Svendsen, which to our 
ear was "sound and fury signifying nothing," and a 
pretty enough but rather common Scherzo by the 
same. Berlioz figured in his "Queen Mab* Scher- 
zo ; the Evocation, Menuet des Ft>lleta and Ballet 
des Sylphcs, from "La Damnation de Faust ;'* and 
the Overture: "Carneval Romaine." The Sylphs 
were indeed exquisitely graceful, and their dance 
won a hearty encore. The rest seems to us, for the 
most part, like mere curious experiments in tone- 
colors, with little or no development of any vital 
germs of mushral idea, but full of pretty tricks and 
contrasts of effect; amusing, but not edifying; the 
charm ephemeral ; the art too fine for the thenii.'. 
— Of Wagner — whose music, we admit, is never 
fairly to be judged apart from the stage — there 
were played: first, the unpublished Ihuchamtfe 
which Wagner substituted for the latttr portion of 
the Overture to Tannluiitner, when the opera was 
given in Paris ; it is in the Venus-Berg vein, and 
carries the tumult and intoxication of the sen^^es to 
a giddier heiiiht than ever. Tliis was followed by 
the loud i>omp of the Ihihlitpfw^H-MarKi'h. Fi oin 
the Lohengrin were given the Introduction or Vors- 
pid, the brilliant Introduction, Bridul Chcrus anu 
March from the 3d Act, which have always proved 
the most effective of these orchestral reproducti(jns ; 
and onother set of selections, from the Int Act, 
which leave a most confused impression. We were 
allowed to taste again the Introduction and Finnic 
to "Tristan and Isolde," but we suppose our tus-tei^ 
still too simple for such game. "Trois Danses 



Allcmandes," by Barg:el, we did not hear. More 
interesting, because more natural, poetic and sin- 
cere in their expression, than moat of the new 
works we have lately heard, were first: the "Nor- 
dische Suite," op. 22, by another of the Northern 
sea-shore Timdirhfrr, Asger Ilnmeiick, consisting of 
five characteristic little pieces: 1. In the .woods. 
2. Old Swedish ballad. 3. Norse Fling. 4. Menuet 
(rather funereal). 6. Bridal March ; secondly. In- 
troduction to the opera, "The Seven Ravens," by 
Rheinberger. 

The concert.^ were diversified by solos, vocal 
and instrumental. Anion"; the latter the most in- 
teresting was the performance by Mr. Listkmanm of 
the first movement of Joachim's Huui^nrinn Concer- 
to, one of the most »lifficn!t of all pirces for the vio- 
lin, but full of beauty nnd of fire. Kver since he 
played it in a Harvard Concert several years ag(» 
we have winhed to hear it again ; nor were we dis- 
appointed eitlHM" ill the work itsolf, or in the admi- 
rable rondei'inLr. The same ar'I^t won iinnu'nrti- 
applause^ in the Fanta^ie on Sluviuru' airs by Vii*ux- 
temps. Spoh!''s('t):ic(:Tto for two violiiH was very 
finely playe<l by Messrs. Arvoi.I) uiiJ .JA(oB:^on\ ; 
and tijcluHi'rgiMith'in'iii <^.iv;' pl.'iMUVi' by u orouji o! 
shorter solus (litircnrole, by Spnlir; V.ilse. by C-h )- 
pin; Pra^'.ndiurn. by l»!ich). The new viol »n'.'ellixt, 
Mr. Louis LruKCK, his a g:»'> 1 di'.il (»r cxi-ciitiMn, but 
not a very iar^i', n(;!i t'y.w., n )r is his iutonarion a! 
ways pure. Jle pluvud a (^o icerto by MorKjUi^ an 1 
a Fautasie by Servivis. n«Mthcr of them partioul.nrly 
interestinir except a^ tests of virtuosity. Wt-SerV 
Clarinet Couoerto, by Mr Kayskr, we did not he.ir ; 
but Mr. LocKW«>oi>'3 harp ptM-form.inces were ma-f- 
terly and realizeJ the full ch:inn of the poetic iiiHtrii- 
ment. of late to niuch ne;:Ucted. — What we have 
noted of the singing is crowded out till n« Xo time. 
... — - — .«~^««^i>* -■ — 

Symvuony CoNrKRTft. — The third of the Harvard 
series (Dec. 4) w;i-« the be.^t yet of the season, one 
of the most deli:^iitful concerts ever given in the 
Mu.sit* ilall. We shall be borne out in i he statement 
by the whole bud>* of a[»i»reciative li>tener8, — pity 
only that t .ere were not more, but the weather was 
of the most forbidding. This wjis the unique, va- 
ried and harmonious programme : 

Overture to "The Vfnific Flute" Mozart. 

••l*5isj4:ic:»Kii'i, n C minor. Organ work, arntiigi'd 

f»r Orc.lH'Hrra liy H . Ei^fcr Bach. 

*Teuor iVirn, fiom music u> Iklilton*8"L'Alie(rm*' 

Handel. 
(No. I. R-^-^it : "Hence, lnnth<^d Melancholy.*' 
* j •' 7. Air: '«Come nnti trip it." 

. ( '* 2*2. Recit: "Mirth, ndmit me of thy crew I»* 
"{ "23. SKilianti: "Let me wander, not unseen.'* 

c "36. Air: -'I'll to t)*e well-trod stage anon.** 
Geoige L. O.-good. 

Selections from music to liyron's "Manfred" 

Schnmann. 

a. IncnntHtton of the Witch of the Alps. 

b. Eutr'acie. 

Symphony, In B flat (No. 8 in Breitk. and HXrtel ed.) 

Haydn. 
Adiigio, .\lIrgro.— Ad.tgio Cantabile.— Minuet.^ 

Presto. 

a. * Rtllle Slrherheit." Op. 10. No. 2 Pranx. 

b. "Love's Me^SMge." (Schwanengesang, No. 1. 

Schubert. 
" Murmurinp brooklet, so Bllveiy bri|rhf, 
Hie to mv darling with ea^r nelight/* etc. 

c. "NMie dej» Oeliebten." Op. 6. No. 2 Schnl>ert. 

O venule to "Euryanthe" Weber. 

The two Overtures were finely pla3'ed and made 
a noble opening and a brilliant finale to the feast. 
And the bright, strorg, healthy Symphony by 
Haydn was heard throughout with lively interest. 
The exquisite little pieces from "Manfred** were 
most delicately rendered, and a repetition had to be 
granted. I'hc orchestral transcription of Bach's 
grand^. deep, thoughtful Passacaglia took possesaion 
of the mind at once and held It in a mood which 
one reluctantly exchanged for any other. It ia a 
musing, deep soliloquy, tranquil and religious, and 
brings rest to the weary spirit. The Tariations on 
the theme that bums itself through in the deep 



basses are made more clear in outline, the move- 
ment of the parts more individualized, nnd the en- 
riched and varied with contrasts of color b)- the in- 
struments as compared with the Organ, and so the 
work was more appreciated by the many. In this, 
as in all their numbers, the Orchestra surpassed it- 
self, and proved that it is possibK- to have a good 
orchestra of our own in Boston; good support is 
the main thing needed ; and for this there must be 
several times "ten concerts" in the year. 

Mr. OsoooiVs singing of the two fresh, charming 
groups of sono-s was the theme of universal prai.se. 
New and refresbinrj to mo^t hearers were the little 
pieces from ''I/ Allegro," although to some no doubt 
the .style of Handel appeared tame and behind the 
fashion of the times. We hope these will some day 
have an o[)port unity to renew acquaintance with 
these pieces when the entire work may lend them 
its own atmosphere, for truly they are beautiful and 
genial. The opening recitative is grand ; the Min- 
uet, "Come and trip it,** quiet but lifepome, full of 
u:race ; the Siciliuno a most lovely melody ; and the 
song in which Jonson nnd Shak-peare figure, most 
spirited and striking, though the theme be odd. Mr. 
O. has gained very mn<h in volume, sweetness, 
evenness of voice, nnd his interpretation both of 
these and of the Liehr was most true, refined and 
satisfactory. 

The fourth concert has to come on Friday (Dec. 
10) instead of the usual Thursday, on account of a 
Fair held in the hall. Schubert's Fierdf^ras Over- 
ture, and the great Beethoven £-flat Concerto, 
played by Mme Madkline Schiller (her first ap- 
pearance in Boston) will form the first part. Part 
II. will open with Bern ett's lovely "Wood Nymph" 
Overture, followed by Mme. Schiller with Liszt's 
**Mid8umraer Ki^;ht's Dream" transcription, and 
close with Schumann's great first Symphony, which 
made such an impression in the second concert. 

> <•> i 

Italian Opera in Sfew Tork. 

New Yobk, Dec. 8. — The season of Opera which 

came to an end on Saturday last, was undoubtedly the 

best we ever had in our city. The fact that it 

was not succeasful financially as well as artistically 

is to be regretted ; but this arose fronv causes which 

no one could foresee. Mr. Strakosch is to return to 

us ere long, and it is to be hoped that he will then 

reap the benefit of his liberal policy which has 

spared no pains to redeem the promises made in 

his projpectus. Not only has he produced the well 

worn and favorite works, which the operatic public 

insist upon hearing every season, and performed 

them in a style which (alwtys excepting the chorus) 
would be no discredit to the rue Lepelletier, but 
more than that, he has brought out several works 
which arc novelties to as, and one opera in advance 
of its performance at London and Paris. 

His company is an unusually strong one, and, 
having secured first-class artists for his leading 
roles, he has not fallen into the error too common 
among managers, of selecting incompetent singers 
for the subordinate parts. Mme. Nilsson, who has 
taken most of the leading soprano roles, is now uni- 
versally aoknowledged to be unsurpassed by any 
artist upon the lyric stage. Such a combination of 
the highest talents, both vocal and histrionic, as she 
exhibits has not been since the days of Malibran. 

Of Mme. Nilsson therefore it is needless here to 
speak, save to say that she has been in good voice 
tfkroughout the season, and that every part she has 
undertaken has received the best possible interpre- 
tation. Among her impersonations have been those 
oi Violetta, in La Traviata ; Mignon, in the opera 
of that name ; Marguerite in Fauil ; Leonora in // 
Irovaiore ; Valentine in the Huguenots ; Donna El- 
vira in Don Giovanni, and Lucia in Lucia. Miss 
Cary has appeared before ns so often in company 
with Nilsson that her name seems in some way con- 
nected with that of the great soprano. This lady 
is always at her best, and her full, rich contralto 
voice, and her easy, natural acting have justly made 
I her a favorite with the public. 
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The second Soprano, Mile. Torriani, is a new ar- 
tist, who cornea to as tVom London with the laurels 
of Drury Lane Iresh vipon 'her. She made a good 
impression here as £1\ ira in Emani, and in the 
other roles In which she appeared she is favorably 
spoken of. 

Mile. Marisi comes third on the list of sopranos. 
Her voi»a is remarkably pure, and her singing bril- 
liant and artistic ; in her acting, however, she fails, 
showing a degree' of self-consciousness which is, at 
times, absolutely painful to the beholder. Of tenors 
there are two, Campaninl and Capoul. The latter is 
already well and favorably known here, so I will 
not seek his merits to disclose nor draw his falsetto 
from its dread abode. Of the other tenor I have 
two distinct impressions: one of his singing, which 
in the main is remarkably good, and the other of 
his acting, which is unmistakably bad. 

Maurel is the best baritone we have heard since 
the visit to this country of Santley. Bignors Del 
Puenta and Nanetti, if not remarkable singers, are 
useful members of the troupe, and have taken with 
credit such parts as have fallen to them. 

In the appointments and setting of the stage there 
has been a manifest improvement over past seasons, 
and the orchestra under the baton of Big. Muzio is 
the best which has ever been heard in connection 
with opera in New York. Even in the chorus there 
has been an improvement with each successive rep- 
resentation, and there is little doubt that, were Mr. 
Strakosch permanently established here, he would 
soon do away with the only fault we have to find, 
namely the inefficiency of this part of his troupe. 

Hard times would have furnished the manager a 
good excuse for deferring indefinitely a project in- 
Tolving so great an outlay as the production of 
Aida^ but to his credit he has kept faith with the 
public and brought out that opera with a magnifi- 
cence which I have never seen equalled upon any 
stage. 

Your readers will not need a detailed account of 
this opera here, as so many descriptions of it have 
already been published, but a brief outline of the 
plot will not be out of place. 

Alda was written for the Khedive of Egypt, and 
was first performed in Cairo, Dec 24, 1871. It has 
since been pertormed at Milan, but it is yet unheard 
in Paris and London. The plot is laid at Memphis 
and Thebes "during the time of the Pharaohs.** 
A'ida, the daughter of Amonasro, King of Ethiopia, 
is a slave in the palace of Pharaoh at Memphis. She 
wins the heart of Radames, a young Egyptian gen- 
eral, who, at the opening of the opera leads a cam- 
paign against the Ethiopians, from which he returns 
in triumph bringing Amonasro a prisoner, and begs 
the lives of bis captives from the King, who offers 
him in reward for his services the hand of his 
daughter Amneris. Radames however declines this 
honor, and, in an interview with Aida, is persuad- 
ed by her to reveal the secret of a pass which his 
troops have left unguarded. Their conversation is 
overheard by Ramfis a high priest, and by Amne- 
ris, who, with the fury of a woman scorned, de- 
nounces Radames as a traitor. He is condemned to 
be buried alive in the vaults under the great temple 
of the god Phthah. Pardon is offered him if he will 
accept the hand of the Princess Amnerb, but he re- 
fuses thus to purchase life and descends to the si- 
lent tomb where he finds A'ida awaiting him. She 
had purposely concealed herself there in order to 
share his fate, and the two lovers die in each other*s 
arms. This is intended to be tragical in the high- 
est degree ; but I cannot help thinking that the 
librettist here let slip a splendid opportunity, and 
that the true climax of the tragedy would be to have 
Radames at the last moment aceqpi the hand of the 
princess, and Aida, having secretly sought the tomb 



to die with him, be left to perish alone in the dark 
vaultii, while the temple above in ablaze with light 
for the marringe of her rival and her faithlesis lover. 
However, I shall not insist upon this change being 
made at my suggestion. 

Of the music the Tribune says : 

"A'ida" bei^ins with a short and romantic Prelude, 
played chiefly by the violins, pianissimo, and dying 
away in a true Wagnerian phrase as the curtain 
rises upon the first act The scene is a grand hall 
in the palace of Pharaoh, with a view of the Pyra- 
mids and distant palaces through the open colonnade 
at the back. An introductory dialogue between 
Radames and Ramfis leads to one of the briii^htest 
(^ems of the opera, the beautiful romanza, "Celeste 
Aida.'* which Signor Campanini sansr with exquis- 
ite delicacy and expression. This is followed by a 
duet between Radames and Amneris, and the duet 
is chanjed by the entrance of Aida to a trio, "Vieni, 
diletto.** both remarkable alike for tender feeling 
and for dramatic force, and moat admirably con- 
structed. The entrance of the King and his cour- 
tiers, priests, attendants. Ac, brings us to one of 
those tremendous ensembles wherein Verdi always 
excels. The stirring martial strain, "Su del Nilo," 
gives the key to this number, which is wrought up 
to a magnificent effect. A'ida then has a trying 
scena, followed by a delightftil little canUbile, 
"Numi, pietA,** entirely unlike Verdi's usual manner, 
and the scene changes to the interior of the Temple 
of Phthah, where Radames is to receive the conse- 
crated arms before setting out upon his expedition. 
The whole of the number is a wonderful construction 
of scenid splendors and musical beauty and variety. 
The wierd chorus of the priestesses behind the scene 
and the priests in front, the sacred dance, the im- 
pressive duo between Radames and Ramfis, all ac- 
cord perfectly with the effect of rows of stupendous 
C' Inmns, floods of soft light, fumes of incense, and 
the glitter of gold and glory of scarlet and white 
robes. The curtain falls upon the invocation "Im 
menso Ftha, noi t'invochiam." In the second act 
we have first the Chamber of Amneris, with a fe- 
male chorus, a comical dance of little black slaves, 
a delicious duet for Amneris and A'ida, and a repe- 
tition of the martial chorus as the return of the vic- 
tor is announped without The second scene repre- 
sents one of the gates of Thebes, with the entrance 
of the army, the King, the victorious general, and 
the captives, and this was so grandly arranged that 
it called forth long-continued plaudits. Besides the 
chorus, "Gloria all* Egitto," which was almost 
smothered by the brass instruments on the stage, a 
march and a ballet which, like the other two, is 
both curious and graceful, the most remarkable part 
is the prayer for quarter bj Amonasro and the other 
prisoners, against which is contrasted the remon- 
strance of the priests and the plaintive cry of Aida. 
The finale is even stronger than that in the first 
Act In Act third we have an exquisite piece of 
scenery, showing the Nile by moonlierht, and the 
temple oMsis on a high rock by the bank, and here 
occur two grand duets, one being Aida and Amon- 
asro, the other between A'ida and Radames. In 
both these, with a great deal that is novel, we have 
decided reminiscences of Verdi*s old style, without 
many of his old faults. The passage in the first 
duet beginning "La tra foreste vergini" will be 
particularly admired. It is in this Act also that 
Alda has her beautifnl romanza "O cif^li azzurri.** 
Act Fourth opens with a hall in the Palace serving 
as a vestibule to the subterranean tribunal. After 
the grand duet between Amneris and Radames, the 
disgraced general is led away to fudgment, and the 
voices of the priests are heard pronouncing the sen- 
tence below. In the last scene of all the stage is 
divided into two floors. The upper represents the 
temple of Phthah, ablaze with lights and crowded 
with priests, priestesses, and people of the court. 
Below is the dark vault in which Radames has just 
been immured. The cast was as follows: A'ida, 
Mile. Torriani; Amneris, Miss Cary; Radames, 
Campanini ; Ramfis, Nannetti ; Amonasro, Maurel ; 
The King, Scolara. 

The German Leiderkranz gave their first concert 
for the season at their pleasant hall on Sunday eve- 
ning, Nov. 23d, and an interesting entertainment 
was given at Irving Hall on Friday Evening, Dec. 
6th by the Mendelssohn Glee Club, on wbich occa. 
sion there was some excellent singing. Both con- 
certs were thoroughly enjoyed by all who were to 
fortunate as to be present 

▲. A. 0. 
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Yooal, with Piano Acoompanhnsnt 

We sail toward Evening's lonely Star. 4. W* to f. 

Barker. 40 
<' It trembles in the tender blue.'* 
Very fine poetry by Celia Tliaxtcr, and mosic 
of a hi|(h oraer. 

The Fortune Teller. (La Calabrese). Duet 4. 
D to a. Oabatti. 50 

<* Chivuol nel vetro luddo." 
(• QmI voudra son hintoire.*' 
" Wboeazes In tbe mirror fair." 
A duet of uncommon sprightlinccs and beauty. 
Choode your own taneiiaf^, a* the words are Eng- 
lish, Freneh and Italun. 

Fly forth. O gentle Dove. S. B6 to^. Pin»uH. 86 
" I sent a letter to my love.*' 
Amazlnf^ly pretty. CombinM the beantles of 
Italian and EnglUb song. 

Little May. Bong and Cho. Fine Illustrated 

title. 8. EA to e. ChrisHe. 40 

'* Sweet a* snow-drops in the morning.** 
A fine ballad in popular style. 

Oh I for the Life of a Boy again. 8. £6 to f. 

Barker. 40 
" His heart is light as a bird on the wing.*' 
A capital glorification of early days, which "old 
boys*' wUI delight to sing. 

Good RheinWiae. Song and Cho. 8. D to f . 

Gray, 40 
Good for Bhlne-lovers, and capital melody. 

Oh, no, he never loved me. (Leggenda). 6. D 

tof. Operti. 60 

Bathe did, after all, and eame back from the 

sea. as lovers aru apt not to do. A song capable 

of Intense expr»ssion, and should be asnooessftil 

oonoert piece. 

Tis known to you and I. Song and Cho. 2. 
Qtoa, Barlow, 80 

** Hal ha! ha! ha! ha! bur* 
Ton cannot sing this without langhlng. Very 
pretty as well as meny. 

The Glove. 8. G minor to <f. Mine. Dolby. 40 
f I fT'-'as when the snmimer roses blow, 
We trod thM green June-land. '* 
A graceful play on the words Xom and ^ees. 
Song by Mme. Biahop. 

Inftrunsntalt 

Invincible Galop. 4. G. Eaie Sinunone, 40 

Since the "Qui Vive*' no more dashing galop 
has been issued than this. So says **ono who 
kuows." 

Bacchanals. 4. G. Koche. 76 

Immensely Jolly, and brings vividly before us a 
dance of the Satyrs and Fauns. 

26 Etudes ChanUntes. Tres Facilea. Croieez, m. 60 

'Complete, 1.60 
The first number contains 6 pieoee, very pretty, 
easy and graceful. May be osed aa first stndies 
of expression. 

Jockey Galop. 8. G. Amton. 40 

Perhaps "gallop" would be the right spelling. 
Very bright; a good "anap** to It 

Wall St BuUs and Bears Galop. 2. £6. 

Wiener. 80 
Well, let *em dance, If they wish to! This is a 
good Galop— and Wall St. or the Htock Exchange 
u about the place for a **break down." 

Golden Album Leaves. MayhUK ea. 26 

1. Rondo. 1. C. 

2. My Dolly's Tune. 1. C. 
Charmlngllttle^'flrst pieces.*' There are 6 in 

the set. 

The Two Darlings. 4 hands. 2. C. UaylaiK 60 
Charming Uttie "first duet.** 

La Fille de 2Ime. Angot Potpouri. 8. 

Cramer. 86 
Just splendid. 
Boutons de Roses. 6 Numbers. 

JuUe E^ghard. each, 40 
No. 2. Annie of Thorau. 8. C. 
Rich melody, tastefully varied. 

Conference Polka. 2. F. Zikoff. 80 

A brilliant Polka. 
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Tmulated for Dwigbt's Journal of Mutio. 

From Hauptmann's Letters to Hanse. 

II. 

.... I have been going over Handers Is- 
rael a good deal. It seems to me almost his 
richest oratorio, in single pieces certainly the 
most genial. How wonderfully he always hits 
the right musical expression of the text, when- 
ever it is capable of such — in the Frog aria, to 
1)6 sure, there was nothing left for him but the 
hopping. Some of the choruses must be heard 
all through ; several of them acquire a quite 
peculiar color through the ancient keys or 
madei in which they are more freely or strictly 
set. We spoke once, I believe, about our most 
modem music, how, with all its boasted wealth 
of harmony, it yet moves poor enough in the 
two chords of the Tonic and Dominant ; in all 
the modulation into remote keys, these two 
only reappear transpoaed, whereas Bach, tarry- 
ing in one key, finds material enough for the 
unfolding of the richest variety, since he uses 
not only these two, but all the harmonies which 
lie in the key. Something similar (more dis- 
similar to be sure) appears to me to lie in the 
distinction between our Major and Minor and 
the old Modes ; the former are mere transposi- 
tion of one and the same key : the latter differ 
wholly from each other in the order in which 
the steps and half -steps succeed each other in 
their scales ; each is decidedly peculiar, and as 
Handel uses them in lirad the effect is corres- 
ponding; for instance the Chorus, No. 11, 
which is altogether Phrygian, and No. 21, in 
which the scale is treated wholly in the Doric 
manner. — ^This sort of thing ought not to be 
thrown into the lumber room as useless rubbish ; 
it is just what might do good service against 
the sentimental tendency of these times ; it al- 
most compels one to be strong. 



... I just now found a passage in Schlegers 
lectures, where he says • **The Art and Poetry 
of the Greeks w'as the expression of the perfect 
healthfulncss of their existence, of the con- 
scious harmony of all the faculties vtiAm tlus 
UmiUofthe Finite,'^'' — Might we not, in this re- 
lation, call Mozart antique, Beethoven modern, 
or, to avoid the disagreeable after- taste of the 
word, romantic ? The art of the former seems 
to me also the expression of a perfect health- 
fulness of being, — a harmony ttithin the limiU 
of the FiniU ; to seek to find this rounded 
completeness of the Mozart works also in those 
of Beethoven seems to me a misconception of 
their nature, for this is precisely and peculiar- 
ly the Infinite laid open ; here we have not the 
drde (Mozart) coming round into itself, but the 
hi^rbda striving after its asymptotes, inces- 
santly approaching, never reaching them ; 
hence the short but satisfying closes of Mozart, 
and the long and yet unsatisfying ones of Beet- 
hoven, which do not so much exhaust the sub- 
ject as they do our capacity of hearing more ; I 



sometimes it is a mere ceasing, — thus the Min- 
uet in the A major Symphony, (as well as that in 
the last (the ninth), — and by this merely out- 
ward close it makes the want of a conclusion 
inwardly first truly felt. When the two com- 
posers meet, Mozart in his most outreaching, 
Beethoven in his most rounded works (mostly 
of his early period), it is only momentary, as 
the circle and the hyperbola or parabola be- 
come an ellipse, each in swerving from its own 
peculiar direction. 

Without wishing to put any mystical sense 
into this comparison, but only a symbolical 
one, one might carry it still farther and say : 
Mozart*s music has only one centre, Beethoven*s 
two;^-or Mozart is unity, Beethoven is duality, 
divergence, and thus touch on what Goethe^s 
Faust says to Wagner : **Thou art conscious to 
thyself of but one impulse, O never learn to 
know the other!'' But the expression con- 
sciousness is not to be taken here directly ; for 
this unity, this child's life in nature, is precise- 
ly unconsciousness, the non-existence of knowl- 
edge : to be not discrete, or not discreet ! but 
certainly in no disparaging sense, for does it 
not belong to our great, dear, glorious Mozart 1 
Every one of Mozart's works (of course I speak 
here only of his instrumental music) is the ex- 
pression of one feeling (exceptions are but ex- 
ceptions here as they are in Beethoven). I can 
conceive of the last movement of the G-minor 
Symphony as being the first, — the transposition 
would be onlf outward, not inward, as if I were 
to put the effect for the cause. This would not 
do at all with Beethoven where he is wholly 
Beethoven, for example in the C-minor Sym- 
phony ; here the soul of the matter is a state of 
transition, of hecomingy as it is there a state of 
actual l)eing, 

I like Mozart much better when he is cheer- 
ful than when he is sad. His sadness often has 
to me no really deep ground, and easily grows 
whining; — I feel: He can be cheerful, why 
then is he not ? I do not suffer with him. 
Beethoven's Minor weighs on me fearfully, but 
I am with him, I forsake him not, — I do not 
turn away as from uuworthy sorrow; strug- 
gling, with him, against the wut inevUiible lifts 
me up. 



stance, only shows to Mozart ; for, as Mozart 
reverenced Sebastian Bach and Handel and 
others, and studied them and took them up 
into himself ; as Beethoven did the the same 
and reverenced in Mozart these and their pre- 
decessors ; so I cannot conceive of a right un- 
derstanding of Mozart without a profound es- 
teem for the others, in the same way that these 
found enjoyment and stimulus in others, — nay 
for whatever of beautiful and good was ever 
willed and done. 

With Beethoven we often find faulty rhythms, 
violation of rules (good in themselves) for har- 
monic progression, and so much else which, if 
it occurred elsewhere, would be plainly wrong, 
while it is not so htre . For there are no rules 
which may not be subordinated to a higher 
rule ; or rather, the rule is the subordination of 
the secondiiry to the main thing. Let any one 
undertake to correct the fault, in just these 
places where Beethoven seems to go against the 
rule in rhythm or in harmony, — and how little 
it requires, according to the rules of harmony 
or rhythm, to add a tone, a measure here, or 
to leave out one there I — these very rules would 
only be asserting themselves and stepping for- 
ward as the main thing where they ought to be 
subordinate and secondary, where the higher 
rule makes the violation of that now subordi- 
nate quite necessary 



But, to return to the Ninth Symphony, — the 
actual thought here carried out is just this 
separation of the individual from Nature, this 
growing into consciousness, — and not, as a 
critic has said, the triumph of song over instru- 
mental music ; song stands here only as the ex- 
pression of conscious feeling. But one can 
only wonder with what genius this is executed. 
I often think how much delighted Mozart would 
be now if he could hear these things ; how he 
would have loved Beethoven, even as Haydn 
loved Mozart, who went farther than himself. 
I cannot comprehend such an exclusive venera- 
ation for only one composer, as Spohr, for in- 



Wlien other things in Spohr's compositions 
have to be found fault with, how often their 
pervading nobility is praised ! I am of the opin- 
ion that there would be less to blame in them, 
if there were not so much of what is praised. I 
hold it to be a real defect in Spohr, that the 
common is utterly wanting in his music ; — the 
eomtnon not in a contemptuous sense, but only 
as a necessary counterpart to the noble^ to lift 
it up to nobleness. In the same way the beau- 
tiful fulness of his harmony is praised ; but it is 
simply altcaysfiiU with Spohr, and just as the 
noble needs the contrast of the common, so this 
mere full harmony requires the contrast of the 
empty, — contrasts found in all the great com- 
posers : Handel, Bach (I), Mozart, Beethoven. 
Or to take another art : the noble Raphael 
gives St. Barbara a common expression in com- 
parison with the Madonna; no great poet is 
without the common in this sense, — Shakes- 
peare, Calderon, Goethe. How much thereiis in 
Mozart which, abstractly taken, Wenzel Mtiller 
might have made I The merely noble (Spohr) is 
just as one-sided, or as fHr from whole, as the 
merely eommofi — Wenzel Mliller. 



1828. ... I am entirely at variance with 
our present music. I except only what Beet- 
hoven has made, who did not speak unless he 
had something to say (and truly he had much 
to say). Others speak so often, merely because 
they have once learned to speak, and because 
they think that after op. 85, op. 86, 87 must of 
Course follow. Ah t how irksome to me are 
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these new things which proceed so merely from 
a beginning {initiumj not prineipium)^ when a 
priori there is nothing further necessary, the 
way is already staked out : you go to the Dom- 
inant of the Dominant, stay there 8 measures, 
I ^ ^ bring in a melody in the Dominant, 
then a passage, closing the first part, which 
then, without first asking us if we desire it, we 
have to hear again from the beginning. I 
loathe the thought already of a short descrip- 
tion of the second part made after a pattern in 
the same way. By this I do not mean to say 
this order can be blamed, as if it were some- 
thing wilfully adopted and persisted in out of 
sheer indolence ; on the contrary I am con- 
Tinced that this main division, c-g-c^ is found- 
ed deep in nature, — not accidental, but essen- 
tial. Even if no express, intelligible reason 
could be given for it (and there is one), one 
might feel pretty certain that what from the 
earliest times, under all circumstances, has re- 
mained the same, is nothiig merely outward, 
arbitrarily assumed (I refer here to a very pro- 
found treatise, which indeed I have not yet 
written, and probably never shall write): much 
rather do I think, that just this natural divis- 
ion is the only one which gives to a thing so 
externally put together the aspect of a creation 
and so renders it endurable; but the good God 
does not, like the artificial flower makers, take 
leaves that have been provided out of one box, 
twigs out of another, from a third a root, but 
he lets all proceed out of one germ, since it is 
all in there — and one comes oat of tlie other, 
unfolds itself in leaf and blossom, and becomes 
again the germ for new and infinite formations; 
and I believe, without bothering his head about 
new effects, he lets his trees grow, and every 
single tree becomes exactly as it should be, and 
at the same time tolerably effective, in the free 
style — in the strict style the crystals are not 
bad, — more philosophical, as those were more 
poetic. — Fugues are something of the sort, and 
Canons — ^to be sure not all, but those by Bach 
at any rate. . . . 



A Symphony by Sir Jalius Benedict 

The London Telegraph of Nov. 24, in its no- 
tice of a Crystal Palace Concert, writes as fol- 
lows : 

No one is better qualified than Sir Julius 
Benedict to lift up the standard of orthodox 
art among us. He is one of the few musicians 
now living who connect our time with that of 
the great masters ; and in England, at all 
events, he is their representative. Looking 
round upon the too general defection from the 
pure principles in which he was trained. Sir 
Julius might almost echo the words of Elijah 
**I, even I, only am left." There are, how- 
ever, we are glad to believe, more than *'twen- 
ty-and-five thousand" who have not bowed the 
knee to the Baal of modern musical idolatry, 
and by whom such works as that produced on 
Saturday are welcomed, not for their own mer- 
its alone, but as a protest and an example. 

Written only as the occasions of a busy life 
served, the symphony in G minor grew slowly. 
Two movements—the first allegro and scherzo 
—were played at the Norwich Festival last 
year ; and the scherzo, under the title of **A 
Dream of Fairyland," was heard at Mr. Kuhe's 
Brighton Festival, in February -^f the present 
year. Meanwhile the slow movement and 
finale were added, the whole being produced on 
Saturdar for tlie first time. There was a fit- 
nes^ ^ '*» initial performance at the Crystal I 



Palace, under the direction of Mr. Manns, 
whose pains-taking zeal and great al)ility have 
done so much to widen the knowledge of 
English amateurs. A good execution of the 
work was thus absolutely secured, and, what 
is nearly of equal imp«'rtance, there was a cer- 
tainty of appeal to an audience qualified above 
all others to pass rigj^teous judgment upor its 
merits. Let us add that there was an equal 
certain! y of all possible help from a discrimi- 
nating analysis of the music and an eloquent 
advocacy of the composer's claims. We can- 
not resist quoting an example of this advocacy. 
**The first performance of a symphony" writes 
[G] *4s always intertsting, especially when it 
happens to be its author's fiist. But when, in 
addition, the ^rst symphony' is the composi- 
tion of a man of known ability and great cul- 
ture, thoroughly familiar throughout a long 
life with the orchestra, and practised in every 
device of construction and instrumentation, 
and proving to be animated by an energy and 
fire, a sensibility and restless emotion, such as 
very few young men possess even at the outset 
of their career, then the interest excited by the 
work is raised to an extraordinary degree. 
And all this is the case in the present instance. 
. . . We feel proud of having enlarged the cir- 
cle of English music by so noble and individu- 
al a work." 

These are hearty phrases, and, as such, they 
represent the spirit in which the Crystal Palace 
musical authorities took up the new symphony 
and laid it before the public. General remarks 
upon the work must first concern themselves 
with its astounding youthful nean. We do not 
mean youth fulness in the sense of crudeness — 
eeUt va $ans dire — but in the sense, noted by 
[G], of energy, and keen emotion. There 
comes a time in every man's life who lives the 
*^hree score years and ten," when not only in- 
tellectual power but susceptibility of feeling 
share decay with the bodily faculties. Sir Ju- 
lius Benedict has not reached that time, nor, 
judging by his latest work, is he nearer to it 
than the youngest. The symphony is instinct 
with life in its most vivacious and elastic form, 
reminding us, in this respect, of the undying 
works written by Haydn for Salomon. Nor is 
abounding vitality found only as a matter of 
style and character. It crops up in strong im- 
aginativeness ; and a ready fiow of ideas such 
as betoken keen intellectual activity. For the 
rest we need only say — if, indeed, there be a 
necessity to say so much — that, in point of 
form, clearness of treatment, and masterly use 
of legitimate resources, the symphony deserves 
to be called, as [G] called it, ^'one of the most 
important and able orchestral works that have 
appeared for many a long year." 

Adopting a form which most composers now 
treat as antiquated. Sir Julius Benedict begins 
his work with an introduction moderuto, distin- 
guished by a rare combination of dignity and 
sweetness. It is an exordium that at once ar- 
rests attention, and conveys an idea that the 
composer has something to say. Having thus 
challenged interest, the moderato leads to an 
aUcgro appussionato, the first theme of which, 
by its peculiarly rhythmical fonn, has a singu- 
larly restless yet, at the same time, emotional 
effect. The prevailing character of the move- 
ment, thus at once proclaimed, is kept up 
thr ugh the '^bridge" connecting the leading 
theme with its subordinate, which comes aa a 
grateful contrast, and displays the hand of a 
master. Whenever this subject is afterwards 
heard it seems like a ray of sunshine darting 
through a rift in a tempestuous sky. The re- 
peat of the first part of the movement is led up 
to by one of the most delightful passages in 
modem music, and the working out of the sec- 
ond part presents a rar« example, not only of 
technical skill, but of sustaining power. An 
impressive coda brings the nUegro appaitionato 
to an end worthy of its beginning and continu- 
ation. The slow movement, andante con moto, 
in B fiat major, opens with a beautiful and sus- 
tained melody, one of those tunes which haunt 
the ear long after the sennds conveying it have 



* 'melted into thin air." Joined to the charm 
of this subject is the equal charm of orchestral 
treatment that strongly suggests the exquisite 
grace and tenderness of Schubert. But the 
whole movement illustrates what has been call- 
ed **the full tide of song." It flows on like 
some clear river, now with majestic fiteadincss, 
now with agitation, always with the beauty 
which tills the mind and satisfies it. 

But, perhaps, nothing is more striking than 
the clost*, when the ear is kept in suspense, 
waiting for another * 'excursion," only to find 
what seen. 8 the composer's indecision resolve 
itself and the movement calmly end. The 
scherzo ha\ ing been noticed by us in connec- 
tion with Mr. Kuhe's festival, there is only 
need to add that a third hearing hasconfinned 
our early impressions of its bright fancy and 
unfailing charm. Such a movement may well 
becailed**A Dream of Fair>land." It is one 
upon which Carl Maria Von Weber, the musi- 
cian of the supernatural, would have smiled 
approval, and which Mendelssohn, Oberon*s 
Court composer, would have been glad to own. 
The finale, all-t^'ro con brib^ resumes the passion- 
ate energy of the opening movement, and is 
marked by many features upon which it would 
lie prolitable to dwell. Chief among them is 
a varied form of the idea, first ap))lied, in a 
limited degree, by Haydn, if we mistake not; 
but at any rate deveU»ped by Beethoven in his 
Choral Symphony. We refer to a repetition in 
the finale of the chief themes in the preceding 
movements. Sir Julius has done this under 
novel conditions, and with novel as well as in- 
teresting effects, one result being to throw out 
in strong relief the wonderful energy and fire 
of the finale proper. If coin])arison of move- 
ment with movement were insisted on, we 
should say that the allegro con brio is below 
the level of its companions ; but, nevertheless, 
it concludes the work in a manner which leaves 
no doubt of completeness and worthiness. 
Looking at the Symphony as an entire thing, 
we congratulate the veteran composer upon a 
splendid success, and trust that his first work 
of the kind will not be his last. The perform- 
ance was admirable in every respect, and did 
honor to Mr. Manns and his capital orchestra. 
Thus favorably presented, it was a matter of 
course that each movement evoked loud ap- 
plause, and that, at the close. Sir Julius was 
called for, and cheered enthusiastically. 

With regard to the rest of the concert, we 
have only space to say that the band played 
Beethoven^s Overture in C (Op. 115), Schu- 
mann's overture to *'Genoveva," and the 
Scherzo from Men(lelssohn*s octet, as scored 
for orchestra by the composer. 
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Sayings of Eobert Schunaim. 

[TranBlated for Benliam's Husiciil Review by A. R. 
Par8o:«s]. 

AFTKR HEARING BEKTHOV£N*S SIXTH BTJIFHONT. 

"I am like one that i8 blind, who. standing before 
the cnthedral of StrnBburg hears its bells bat can- 
not find the entrance.** 

"Who would ridicule the blind man standing be- 
fore the catliednil and knowing not what to say ? 
Only let him reverently remove his hat when the 
bclis peal overhead." 

"Love him indeefl, love him heartily — ^but foi^Efet 
not that he attained to poetic freedom by the path 
of yenra of study, and reverence his never resting 
moral )>owcr. Seek not fur that which may be ab- 
nornial in him, but go back to the fonndation of his 
productivity. Do not demonstrate his genius with 
the lost symphony alone, bold and prodigious as 
are its contents, hitherto unparalleled — yon can 
demonstrate it as well with the first one, or with 
tlie slender Grecian one in B flat. Do not set your- 
self above rules which yon have not thoroughly 
worked oat. Nothing is more haxardoas than that, 
and it enables even the roost talentless to pat yoa 
to shame in a moment by withdrawing the mask." 

And as they had ended, the master said with deep 
emoticm ; — "And now let us woste no more words 
over it ! Let us simply love that lofty spirit which 
now looks down witli unspeakable love npon life, 
that gave him so little to enjoy. I feel that to-day 
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we have been nearer to him than usual. A peculiar 
flash spreads over the heavens — whether that of 
suaset or sunrise, I know not. Work for the li;;ht ! 

YOUTHrUL PRODIGALITY. 

"What I know, I toss away— I make a present of 
wHat I possess." 

Of what use is it to wrap a frolicking youth in 
his jirrandfiither's dressing gown and put a long pipe 
in hiis mouth, to m.ikc him more law-abiding and 
orderly ? Better grant him his flyiug locks and 
merry garb ! 

MUSICAL CVLTURB. 

In the course of time, the sources are brought 
nearer together. Bectlioven, for in-t.ince, did not 
have to study all that Mozart —nor Mozart all that 
Handel— nor Handel all that Palestrina had writ- 
ten, because e.ich had in turn absorbed the work of 
his predecessors. From one composer alone is thire 
always something fresh for every one to learn, and 
that one is Jous Sesa.stian Bach. 



MlSCBLLANCOU.«. 



There are talentless ones who have learned^ a 
great deal, being kept at mu-«ic by the force of cir- 
cumstances — musical mechanics. 

lives are not la harmony 



I dislike 
with their 



those whose 
works. 



Warn the young composer that premature fruit 
falls. Theory must often be gone through with 
before it can be applied practically. 

It is not enough for one to know a thing, as long 
as what has been learned does not acquire firmness 
and security, so that it applies itself in life. 

The artist, like a Grecian divinity, should hold 
friendly intercourse with men and with life. Only, 
when they presume to lay hold on him, he should 
vanish, leaving nothing behind him but a cloud. 

With music it is as with chess. The queen (mel- 
ody) has the highest power, but the checkmate is 
always given by the king (harmony). 

The artist should hold himself in equipoise with 
life ; otherwise his position is hard. 

It is the curse of talent, that although it labors 
more securely and protractedly than genius, It at- 
tains no aim; while genius immediately rises to the 
summit of the ideal and hovering over it smilingly 
recosrnizes its elevation. 

It is the misfortune of the imitator that he is able 




both sides (auditors and artists) ; 6th, the happiest 
conjunction of relations of time, locality and other 
subordinate considerations ; 6th, the real guidance 
and imparting of impressions, feelings, and views, 
and the reflection in one another's eyes of joy felt in 
art. Now is not such a complicated conjunction of 
needful accessories a single throw, with six dice, of 
six times six ? 

The eye, when suitably supported, perceives stars 
where the naked eye sees only nebulous sliadows. 
[The like holds good of the ear in music, according 
as it is educated or unsupported by suitable train- 

Talent labors, genius creates. 

The oldest man was the youngest ; the last-comer 
is the oldest. How is it that we permit preceding 
centuries to prescribe rules for our art T 

How angry it makes me to hear any one say that 
a symphonv' of Kalliwoda's is no Beethoven sym- 
phony 1 To be sure, the epicure smiles when a 
child finds the taste of an apple agreeable. 

Whoe\ er feels much anxiety to preserve his orig- 
inality is certainly about to lo.se it. 

But few really genial works have become popu- 
lar. Mozart*8 Don Oiovanni is an exception. 

Don't attempt to hold time back. Give the 
works of our elders to our youth for stndv, but do 
not require them to carry simplicity and lack of or- 
namentation to the point of affectation. Enlighten 
them so that they may prudently employ the new- 
ly-extended resources of art. 

Artists should lead orderly lives. In advanced 
years they will feel the loss of wasted strength, just 
in proportion as they are more highly endowed 
than others. 

Beethoven is said to have wept as the overture to 
LeoHore failed entirely, upon the occasion of its first 
performance in Vienna. In a similar case, Rossini 
would — at the most — have laughed. Beethoven 
suffered himself to be induced to write the new one 
in E major, which might have been done equally 
well (?) by another composer. He erred, but his 
tears were noble. The first conception is the most 
natural and best. Understanding errs, but feeling 
does not. 



It is not good for a man when he lias acquired too 
much facility in a thing. 

The summit atuinedby us !— what an error ! Art 
is the fugue in which the diff^erent rac<M of men dis- 
solve in song. 

The word ''playing* is beautifully significant, 
since the playing of an instrument mu.'it be playing 
with it He who does not play with his instru- 
ment, can not properly be said to play it 

Chopin contemplates (^uite diffiarent things, btit 
in oatempUting them his view Is always the same. 

Pardon the errors of youth. A will o' the wisp 
may guide the wanderer into thn riffht ptth-r^l.e., 
the* path which is not followed by the will o' the 
wisp. 

One regards the early works of those who become 
masters quite dlff'erentfy from similar works, per- 
haps equnlly good, by those who only promised 
well, without becoming great artists. 

May talent take the liberties which are taken by 
genius ? Yes ; but the one will fail where the other 
triumphs. 

Mannerisms displease even in the original, not to 
mention them in connection with imitators. 

Let us but reflect upon the conditions which must 
be united if the beautiful is to appear in all its dig- 
nity and magnificence. We demand for it; 1st, 
grandeur and depth of intention, and ideality in the 
work of art performed ; 2d, enthusiasm in the rep- 
resentation ; Sd, virtuosity in execution, and a har- 
moniously combined action, as of one soul, between 
the different performers, or between performer and 
composer ; 4th, an inner requirement and need upon 
the parts of both giver and receiver, and at the mo- 
ment of performance, the most propitious mood on 
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A MuBical Jubilee. 

LISZT — ^HIS BARLT LIFK — THE LISZT JUBILEE IX PE8TH 
TUK BNTaUSIAaSE AXD OFFXaiNSS OF TUB PEOPLE. 

[Correspondence of the London Times.] 

Petth, you. 12. 

In the early part of the winter of 1822 the musi- 
cal public of Vienna heard and admired a youthful 
prodigy of 11, who already at that early ajure had 
acquired a mastery over what were then considered 
the greatest technical difficulties of the piano. It 
was nis first appearance before a large, and what 
was then as it is now considered, one of the mo-^t 
competent und critical audiences ; but he had been 
known and appreciated by a smaller circle two years 
before, when his father, who was one of the land 
agents to Prince Esterhazy. on his property of Raid- 
ling in Hungary, brought'him out in a concert in 
the neighboriug country town of Sopron, where his 
success was such that his father was encouraged to 
follow it up by introducing him soon after to the 
public of Pressburg. This frontier town of Hun- 

ary on the side of Austria was then vying with 



Buda for the honor of ranking as the capital of 
Hungary. In it all the kings had been crowned 
for the fast two centuries and a half, and in it the 
Diet met whenever, indeed, it did meet in those 
times. But if politically Buda, where the central 
administration had its seat, could contest with 
Pressburg the titular honor of being the capital of 
Hungary, socially it had to recognize its superiori- 
ty. Partly from its closeness to Vieuna,'which was 
then the real centre, and partly from the number of 
wealthy aristocratic families who had and still have 
their property in that part of the country, and who 
had chosen Pressburg as their winter residence, the 
latter had become a centre of social life and civiliza- 
tion. To introduce young Liszt there was tanta- 
mount to introducing him to all that was socially 



to give up his situation and devote himself to the 
musical education of his son. 

This training was continued for a year or two in 
Vienna ; after which the '3'oung artist, scan^ 18, 
bade farewell to his own country, and, choosing 
Paris as his residence, began that round of triumphs 
which have given his name a European repute. As 
an artist he had become a citizen of the world, pay- 
ing only two flyino; visits in 1840 and 1846 to his 
own country. Still Hungary was proud ol her son, 
and received him with open arms whenever he made 
his appearance, and it was no longer a few aristo- 
cratic patrons who partook of his triumphs, it was 
a people. Hungary had been aroused from the long 
national and political torpor in which she had been 
sunk, and was striving with united forces to take up 
a place among the nations of Europe. The strug- 
gles which such an effort entailed, followed as they 
were soon after by the civil war and a long death- 
like lethargy, made Hungary then a scarcely con- 
genial sphere for artistic activity; but when in 
1860. and even more in 1865, national life be^n 
again to revive, the cosDiopolitan artist was carried 
away by the general impulse. He who had before 
taken his inspirations from Dante, Faust, Hamlet, 
Prometheus, surprised the musical world, from his 
solitude in the monastery of Monte Mario, in Rome, 
with an oratorio based on the legend of St. Eliza^ 
beth, the royal daughter of Hungary, which was 
first publicly performed in Pesth, and, in the then 
state of feeling, contributed not a little to strengthen 
and still further to arouse the national spirit He 
had thus, as it were, revindicated his nationality, 
so that, when at last the crisis had passed and the 
satisfactory solution had been found, he properly 
came back to contribute to the celebration of ih% 
happy event, the occurrence of which he had, as it 
were, anticipated by intuition, and for which he 
had, in his retreat at Monte Mario, composed a 
Hungarian coronation mass, which was likewise 
performed at the coronation in 1867. 

The coronation heralded in a new epoch in the 
history of Hungary — an epoch of new and indepen* 
dent activity in all the spheres of life, in arts and 
sciences not less than in politics, and who could 
have directed the musical regeneration of Hungary 
better than Liszt, the real founder of a new s^ool 
of music, "the music of the future T Strangely 
enough, with all that oppositfon which everything 
German met with even in Hungary, this German 
school of music has acquired a rather more complete 
and undisputed sway here than in its native soil, 
and when it was determined to establish a nationid 
musical academy, almost without a dissentient voice, 
Liszt was singled out as its director. Thus, after 
many wanderings, "the Master.** as he is called by 
his adepts, has been one of us for some years, and 
even those who might be rather opposed to the turn 
which his genius has taken, cannot but acknowl- 
edge that his initiative, and the undoubted fiMcina- 
tion which, in spite of his years, he still seems to 
exercise on those who come in contact with him, 
bring more spirit and animation into musical spheres 
than would otherwise exist With so many admir- 
ers crowding round him, it was to be expected that 
the fiftieth anniversary of his artistic career would 
not be allowed to pass by without bringing a wel- 
come to the Master, and for three days the Liszt 
Jubilee was the great event of the day, the Diet, 
which met at the same time, being quite thrown 
into the shade by it Although the time is happily 
passed when demonstrations and public ceremonials 
of one or another kind were the only means of ex- 
pressing wishes, and when in this respect Hungary 
and above all, her capital, Pesth, could vie with 
Lombardy and Milan under the Austrian rule, yet 
still there is a good deal left of the old leaven, 
which, perhaps just because there are fewer occ<i- 
sions for its activity, operates more effectively than 
before, whenever such an occasion does present it- 
self, and thus the celebration of the Liszt jubilee, 
instead of being confined to the circles nearest in- 
terested, became a fete for the town, the municipal- 
ity taking the lead. 

The festivities began with a serenade on Satur- 
day evening, before the residence of Liszt in the 
Fish Market. Not only in the square, which is it- 
self of a good size, but in the streets adjoining, a 
large crowd had coll >cted at dusk, the windows of 
the houses ha J been illuminated, and were occupied 
by sightseers ; two military bands were stationed 
in the centre of the square, which had been cleared 
of the booths and stands of the fishermen which you 
see usually there They performed three of Liszt's 
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which were kept up vigoroualy until the Master ap- 
peared at the window, when they began again with 
redoubled energy. These cheers were the welcome 
on the part of the "people,** and it ^as, perhaps, not 
the worst either, for probably no other crowd of the 
same size could have given expression to its feel- 
ings so unanimously and so energetically. On such 
occasions here you are almost induced to think that 
there must be something contagious, and almost in- 
toxicating, in cheering, for, instead of becoming 
fainter and fainter, it acquires more and more force 
every time, so that the last cheer is almost always 
the strongest Later in the evening the municipal- 
ity gave a fete in the grand hotel of Pesth, the 
Hungaria, where, besides a number of notabilities 
and native guests, the foreign admirers who had 
been attracted by the festival were likewise present, 
the lady admirers being the most prominent among 
them. A gipsy band was there, of course. At the 
banquet which followovl, toiwt came after toast, en- 
thusiasm rising more and more at each. Next day 
the Literary and Arfi-siic A:%sociation sent its greet- 
ing and gratulations tbrou^rh its committee, at its 
head the most populsir dramatist of Hungary, who 
delivered an address. Liiler a deputation of the 
town came to present Li^/.t with the document by 
which the town grants three stipends, each of 2jH) 
florins, to pupils of the National Academy of Music, 
conferring on Liszt the right of presentation for his 
lifetime ; and at 10 a.m. the ceremony of presenting 
him with a laurel wreath in gold, which had been 
got up by subscription, was performed in the Great 
Hall of the Redoute, used for all sucli occasions, as 
the most spacious locality in the town. In the eve- 
ning Liszt's oratorio of "Christ" was performed be- 
fore a large audience, most of whom were enthusi- 
astic enough to enjoy the treat, which lasted four 
and a hall hours. 

The third day was taken up by a banquet given 
by Liszt's adiuirers, and by a festive representation 
of one of the popular pieces in the National theatre, 
at which all the foreign guests made their appear- 
ance, although, as the play was performed in Hun- 
garian, they can scarcely have derived much en- 
fo^nnent from it. During the three days we have 
been, as it were, in a musical trance. You, with 
whom Liszt has, somehow or other, never been able 
to achieve the success which has attended his artis- 
tic career all over the rest of all Europe, will scarce- 
ly be able to realize such enthusiasm, but you must 
remember we are an impulsive Eastern people, 
which, in spite of its Ion? contact with the West, 
and the influence exercised upon it by the latter, has 
retained its own character and disposition, which 
is accustomed to give unreserved expression to its 
feeling, and which, once launched forth, is rarely 
kept back by these conventional rules which else- 
where are apt to restrain such ebullitions. This 
disposition to abandon ourselves to the impulse of 
the moment very often leads to extremes. Thus, in 
politics, we are thereby rather ai»t to see always 
either demigods or traitors, which has its inconve- 
niences ; but this same thoroughness of feeling, 
which, once the right cord is struck, vibrates 
through the whole of our being, has more than 
once produced a unity of action and a tenacity 
which in colder blood and by reasoning and weigh- 
ing chances could never have been brought about ; 
so that what might seem weakness in smaller has 
proved to be strength in greater things. 
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GtouTiod's New Achievement 

Writing from Paris, under date of Nov. IS, the 
correspondent of the London Daily Telegraph says : 
The greatest theatrical success of the day is un- 
questionably Jeanne D*Are. Produced at the Gniti, 
it is far above the average of the |)ieces for which 
this theatre is celebrated. In fact it belongs to the 
highest class of dramatic art. It is a five-act trag- 
•ly in verse, and is enriched with music written ex- 
pressly by the great composer of the age. Bi|^ 
while claiming a lofty place in literature and music, 
/«iMn« D*. 4 rr presents all the adventitious attrac- 
tions which have made the Gait^ the most popular 
theatre in Paris. The scenery is admirably paint- 
ed, the costumes are both handsome and pictur- 
esque; there are processions and^ apparitions to 
feast the eye, and there is a charming ballet to de- 
light the numerous class of people who can appre- 
ciate no poetry but the poetry of motion. There is 
something of everything in the piece. I have heard 
Jtannc Jy Arc ceWfi'X tk fterie >Wt^ww, and there is 
some truth as well ns much ill-nature in the humor- 
ous definition. A lady told me that when she came 
into tlie theatre in the midst of the finale to the sec- 
ond act, she thought the opera was transferred to 



the Square "des Arts et Metiers f while a petit 
creve confided to me his confession that what he dis- 
liked was the verse, because it reminded him of the 
Theatre Frangais — the poor gommeux having no 
idea of the bitterness of his own sarcasm against 
himself. I have not the slightest intention of in- 
flicting upon your readers a list of all the plays 
which have been written upon the subject of Joan 
of Arc. Their number is legion, and the series be- 
gan by a miracle play brought out at Orleans itself 
a very few years after the martyrdom of the unhap- 
py heroine. Schiller's play is familiar to all stu- 
dents of German literature, and it is probable that 
many people may recollect Mile. Patti*s appearance 
in mail armor as the only noticeable feature of Ver- 
di's Oioranna jy Arco, wlien this pretentious opera 
was produced at the Theatre Vcntadonr, some five 
or six j-ears ago. There may also be some few 
Englishmen who remember that a tragedy by Al- 
exandre Soumet would not be galvanized into life 
even by the stupendous genius of the great Rachel, 
whose youngest lister now sustains the charocter 
in the new play at the Gaiety. Nor need T attempt 
to retell the story^ the main features of which have 
been strictly adhered to in M. Barbier's story. A 
mere mention of the locality in which each act takes 
place will suflice to mark the progress of the tale. 
The first act passes in "Jeanne's cottage at Domre- 
my, and it is chiefly filled by the lovemaking of a 
young swain, who only makes one fleeting appear- 
ance in the latter part of the play. "Jeanne." of 
course, turns a deaf ear to his suit, and her budding 
purpose of joining the armies of her king is strength- 
ened by the apparition of "St. Margaret" and "St 
Catherine," who, clothed in long robes, approach 
her from above, and breathe the words of encourage- 
ment in her ear. The apparition is managed after 
the fashion of the apotheosis of "Gretchen" in the 
Covcnt Garden version of Fatut, and the two saints 
sing a duet to the accompaniment of organ and in- 
visible chorus. The musical part of this scene is 
written in a st3*le which M. Gounod has made his 
own ; and it would be still more effective if oil the 
singing were carried on behind the scenes. To ray 
thinking the extreme realism of the apparition 
somewhat detracted from its impress! veness ; but 
this objection would be considered hypercritical by 
the great mass of spectators. In the second act we 
are at Chinon; and we see the sad spectacle of 
"Charles VIL" forgetting in the arras of "Agnes 
Sorel" the mutilation of his country and the suffer- 
ing of his subjects. "Jeanne" appears, and succeeds 
first in gaining the King's mistress on her side, and 
secondly in stirring up the lazy monarch himself. 
There ij something that jars against the listener's 
ideal of his heroine, no less than against history, in 
this juxtaposition of the pure maid of Orleans, and 
the courtesan, but the scene gives good opportuni- 
ties of declamation to both. The act opens with a 
pretty ballad and choral refrain, sung by a page, 
and closes with a magnificent martial chorus, "Dieu 
le veut," which excited genet al enthusiasm. Still 
more masterly and vastly more original is the dance 
music that opens the third act, which takes place on 
the Bridge of Orleans, the fortification looming in 
the background. The soldiers sing a chorus with a 
capital refrain, while their rihawU* dance a highly 
characteristic ballet, festivities being occasionally 
interrupted by the descent of an arrow shot from 
the English camp and the discharge of a culverin at 
the aggressors. All this scene is admirably man- 
aged, a mock funeral procession celebrating the 
death of a roannikin, stuck up to be shot at, being 
especially clever. The act is taken up by a series 
of discussions between "Jeanne" and the various 
French chiefs, whom she eveiitualiy subdues to her 
inspired will. The scene is brought to a powerful 
conclusion by a choral prayer to the God or Battles. 
In I he fourth act we are at Rheims, where the King 
is about to be crowned. "Jeanne," oppressed with 
the sense of her coming fate, meets her parents, and 
is anxious to return with them to her village home. 
But the King reminds her of her oath, not to rest 
till the enemy is repulsed from France, and he in- 
si-sts on her entering the cathedral on his left hand, 
on an equal footing with his Queen. The second 
tableau, representing the grand facade of the cathe- 
dral, is one of the finest I nave ever witnessed, and 
the whole scene, filled with the knights and war- 
riors, the pages and courtiers, who have marched 
in procession to the portal, where they are met by 
the priests and incense-bearers, while orchestra and 
chorus join in a triumphal coronation march, is ex- 
traordinarily impressive. The last act, also in two 
tableaux, passes at Rouen. It opens in a prison, 
where the English soldiers are indulging in a spir- 
ited drinking chorus with a capital renrain, 6*e9l 



Parifenide France qtupattfra, while "Jeanne," bonnd 
with chains, is asloep. The sainted ladies again ap- 

Sear to her ii' Inxlily form, chanting a hymn which 
[. Oonnod has cleverly worded in combination with 
the aong of the rei^elers. Then follows the histori- 
cal effort to make the maiden recant her heresies, 
the condemnation to death by fire, and the finrl^^- 
volting attempt npon her virtne by "Warwick." 
Lastly, we have the actnal funeral pyre or therrar- 
ket-place of Rouen — a marvellously wel: -devised 
scene. In the marche fnnei^re the celebrated melo- 
dy of the saints is effectively alternated with the 
principal sombre, solemn phrase ; "Ji'anne" is bound 
to the stake, the fire is lighted, and as the flames 
burst forth from nnder her feet the heavens above 
her open, and disclose the noMe army of martyrs 
waving their palm branches in welcome of their 
sister. 

Tlie reader will perceive that Jeanne d'Are is in 
reality a modem version of a miracle play set off by 
ever}' accessory that can charm the ear or delight 
the eye. It is of an infinitely higher order than the 
sword-and-biickler piece which it has succeeded, 
and. if it is disfigured by excess of digressive mat- 
ter, it at least presents in a noble light the noblest 
fignre in French history. Whether it will prove 
popular with the audiei'ce of the Ciaiet^. remains to 
oe seen. There were four "swells" in front of me in 
the stalls, who jeered at the patriotic sentiments 
expressed by "Jeanne" and laughed at all the alln- 
sions to "mutilated France.'' Of a truth the Pari- 
sians are a patient people, for in no other capital in 
the world would a popular audience have suffered 
its aspirations to be thus derided. Heaven forbid 
that such inane fjandinM should be taken aa a fair 
sample of French opinion. The Moutmnn pntpie 
whom these well-dressed cads mocked showed bet- 
ter mettle, and applauded to the echo every noble 
sentiment put into the month of the heroine mar- 
tyr. There is no sham in their enthusiasm, for they 
rush in crowds to see a play in which they can 
trace some resemblance to the recent disasters that 
hare overwhelmed France. I trnst that the vogue 
will continue; forM. Offenbach's boldness in risking 
the lavish outlay occasioned by the production of 
such a play deserves to be recognized. All the 
numerous characters are well sustained, but Bflle. 
Lia F^lix throws her playmates into the shade. 
She is BO fragile in appearance, and she acts so 
quietly in the opening scenes, that one's first feeling 
is wonder at her being intrusted with so heroic a 
part. But as the play proceeds, the intensity of 
her emotion lends a thrillinflr fervor to her thin 
voice, and every fibre in her frame trembles in the 
overmasterintr fulness of her enthusiasm. In the 
prison scene there were sudden bursts of passion 
which I have seen in no actress but in Mile. Lia 
Felix's great sister Rachel, and Mile. DescUe. In 
fine, her "Jeanne d'Arc" is a noble conception, car- 
ried out with rare artistic delicacy and yet rarer 
natural fire. 



Stttsit Jh0ab. 



Lkipzig. — ^The second "Euterpe" concert (Nov. 
11) opened with the Marcia fnnehre from the Hero- 
ic Symphony, in allusion to the death of the king of 
Saxon}'. The other orchestral pieces were Ru- 
dorlTa "bloodless and shadowy Overture to TiecVa 
Blonde Ekhert and Bruch's in parts almost too exu- 
berant first Smphony (E flat). The solo artist of 
the concert was the pianist Frl. Anna Mehlig. who 
played Beethoven's E-flat Concerto and Weber's £• 
major Polonaise as arranged with orchestra by Liszt; 
and being recalled with a storm of applause she 
added the Xoeturue in F sharp by Chopin. Her 
performances on the technical side were wonderfol ; 
and on the spiritual side too they deserved much 
praise, if we except a few retardations in the Beet- 
hoven Concerto and the Noetume, which seemed 
to us out of place." {Sipnale). 

The fifth Gewandhaua Concert (Nov. IS) was a 
demonstration of mourning for the death of the 
King. The programme consisted of: on 8-part a 
copella Choral: "In the midst of life we are in 
death," by Mendelssohn; Cantata: "Schlage doch, 
gewiinschte Stunde," by Seb. Bach, sung by Frau 
LawTowska; Dead March from Handel's Smil; 
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aria, funeral muaic, and "Consolation In tears" 
from Spohr's Weihe der Tone ; the "German Re- 
quiem" by Brahms. 

London. 

DR. HANS TON BUSLOW gave th6 first of a series of 
pianoforte recitals on Wednesdny sftemoon in St. 
James's Hall, before a large and apprcclativo audience. 
The programme, varied and excellent, was calculated to 
exhibit to the best advantage the Ulents and verMtillty 
of this eminent performer. It began with HumracVs 
"Oraad Fantaisie." Op. 18, one of the most elaborate, 
though, on the whole, not one of the most interesting es- 
says of a composer who, after studying for a time with 
If osart, setup a school of his own, which found numer- 
ous disciples. Herr von BUlow Is apparently m familiar 
with Hummel as with masters of a very different calibre ; 
but, gifted s« he lji,he can hardly succeed In giving new 
life to a thing which belongs to those examples of the 
past not wortli the pains of revivi.ng. The "Italian Con- 
certo'* of J. 8. Bach, which came after the fantasia, is by 
no means one of the capital works of the prolific I«ipsic 
''Cantor.'* The most striking of its three movements is 
the last. This has the true Bach "ring;'* but surely the 
composer never contemplated its being taken at such 
prodigious speed. The presto of Bach's day— even ad- 
mitting that Bach affixed the indication, "presto," to his 
llna]e,for which, we believe, there is no trustworthy au- 
thority— must have been very different from the presto 
of our own. 

The next performance was, for evident reasons, the 
most attractive of all. The sonata, entitled "The Maid 
of Orleans,*' written for and dedicated to Mme. Arabella 
Qoddard, is the last work of importance from the pen.of 
SlrStemdale BeniieU; and the fact that Herr von Bil- 
low, In a brief space of time, should have mastered it so 
thoroughly as to be able to play It publicly without book 
is not only crediUble to himself, but involves a graceful 
compliment to our distinguished musician. The sonsta^ 
a "programme sonata,*' as it may be denominated— Is 
worthy to rank with the best of Sir Stemdale's contribu- 
tions to the repertory of the instrument for which he has 
produced so much that is excellent. The first move- 
iB«nt, sn exquisite "pastoral,** represents Joan of Arc as 
a peasant In her native fields ; the second, a fiery and Im- 
passioned allegro, depicts her as an inspired warrior on 
the field of battle; the third an expressive adagio, shows 
her in prison, dejected, yet fiill of faith; the last typifies 
the end of all under a motto, paraphrased from Schiller— 
"Brief Is the sorrow, endless Is the }oy.*' Each move- 
ment has a distinctive character, and the whole is essen- 
tially in Its composer's happiest manner. It is, moreover 
Instinct with genuine poetry, and, as might have been 
expected from such a master, written with admirable ef- 
fect for the instrument. Herr von Billow played the 
sonata coa omore— Just, indeed, as if it had been the pro- 
duct of his own genius, stamping iX with his peculiar In- 
dividuality, and finding sympathetic expression for the 
meaning and purport of each stage In its progress. The 
sonata wss a complete success; and so, to Judge by the 
applause repeatedly bestowed,and the unanimous 'recall' 
at the conclusion, was the performance. 

How the most eminent of the followers of Liszt inter- 
prets the music of Liszt need not be told. The pleees se- 
lected from this prolific source were two of the Xtudet ds 
coacfTf— 'Dans les bois" snd "Ronde des Lutins"— and 
the so-called "Spanish Rhapsody,** the themes of which 
are "Les Folies d*Espagne*' snd "La Jota Arragtmese,*' 
the first belonging to the 17th, the last to the 19th een- 
tuiy. All were splendidly given; but, to specify one in 
particular, the coneert study entitled ''Ronde des Lutins*' 
was, under the supple fingers of Herr von BUlow, a won- 
derful specimen of manipulative skill. So evidently 
thought the audience, who insisted upon a repetition— 
rather hard, it must be allowed, upon the artist who had 
played so much, and had still so much before him. 

The last piece In the programme was Beethoven's So- 
nata in E, Op. 109, a work which, in spite of its difficulty, 
lias beoome familiar to our musical public through the 
agency of the Monday Popular Concerts. To this, as to 
others among the later compositions of Beethoven Herr 
Ton BUlow gives a coloring exclusively his own. Some 
mayaeoord unqualified approval to his readings ; where- 
as others might conscientiously object to the execution 
of certain passages ; but neither those who admired nor 
those inclined to criticize could fail to appreciate the sus- 
tained earnestness of the performer, who had committed 
this remarkable work, like everything else in his pro- 
gramme, to memory .—TVmM. 

BERLIN.— The Mosical Department of the Royal Li- 
brary, already so famous for its manuscript treasures, 
has lately been enriched by a highly important addition. 
At ]Coaart*s death, Herr Anton Andr6 purchased of the 



composer's widow all the manascripts he left behin him, 
amounting to two hundred and eighty in number. Of these, 
131, in Mozart's own hand, remained up to within a very 
short period in the possession of the Brothers Andr4 in 
Offenbach, who inherited them from their father. Among 
them were ten operas, including Idwneneo and Cowi fan 
tuUtt an oratorio, five masses, fifteen symphonies and a 
large number of other works, amounting in all to 681 
separate compositions. They have Just been purchased, 
with the approbation of the Emperor Wilhelm, by the 
State, and transferred to the Royal Lilirary. 

Mcndclssolm's sons and daughters have declared their 
readiness to prevent to the Royal Library all the musical 
manuscripts lef i by their father, on condition of the Oov- 
emment founding two exhibitions of the annual value of 
700 thalers each for completing the education of talented 
and struggling musicians. 

DRESDEN.— The death of the late King has for the 
moment brought musical matters to a standstill. 
Amongst other things it has temporarily put sn end to 
the classical concert season, which opened well with a 
concert of Chamber Music given by Herren Lauterbach, 
HUllweck, GOring, and Ortttzmacher. The programme 
comprised Mozart's Stringed Quartet, No. 4, in E flat ma- 
jor ; Beethoven's Trio in O major, Op. 9, for Violin, Ten- 
or, and Violoncello ; and an Octet in C major, Op. 176, by 
Joachim Raff, for four Violins, two Tenors, and two Vio- 
loncellos. The new work is dedicated by its composer to 
Herr Lauterbach.— The latest novelty at the Theatre 
Royal, previously to the closing of that establishment In 
consequence of the King's death, was Herr R. Wagner's 
MeUterHngfT ton IfUmbtrgy the principal characters be- 
ing well snstalned by Mile. Malten, Herren Schaffganz, 
KUhler, and Degele. 

MUNICH.— Schumann's Genoveva, the libretto of which 
is taken from Hebbel andTieck, has just been produced 
at the Theatre Royal. It was commenced in the year 
1847, and completed in the August of the year following, 
being produced for the first time, in Lelpsio, on the 25th 
June, 1860, under the direction of the composer. It has 
been performed also at Weimar snd Carlsruhe, and. If re- 
port speak truth, will be produced, some time during-the 
present winter, at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. It 
has been got up here in admirable style, full Justice being 
done both by singers and orchestra. Still, the success it 
achieved cannot be called brilliant. The work is deficient 
In the dramatic element. The applause was bestowed 
mostly upon the artists, among whom Iflle. Stehle, as the 
heroine, shone conspicuous. There Is not much proba- 
bility that Otnoveva will remain long on the bills. 



Niels Oadk in Holland. The following enthusi- 
astic letter, dated Amsterdam, Dec. 1, appears in 
the London Orehettra : 

Seldom has a musical composer of our times been 
so heartily and so enthusiastically received in any 
ccantry as this man in ours. Ue came over to Hol- 
land on the special invitation of the Amsterdam 
branch of our Musical Society, and .<ttayed here for 
about a fortnight at the house of Mr. Weetjen, a 
merchant who trades with the north of Europe, 
more especially with Denmark and the Baltic, and 
is himself a well-known amateur (a flute player). 
Gade left this town on Saturday last for Arnheim, 
whence he will proceed direct to Hsmburn^ and Co- 
penhagen. His stay here has been a series of tri- 
umphs, such as I never witnessed before, and if he 
reacht^ home dissatisfied with Dutch reception, he 
must be a man difficnlt to be contented. But there 
is no fear for that. I paid him a parting visit the 
day before yesterday, and his enthusiasm over the 
Dutch and their doings is perfectly exceptional. He 
certainly had no idea that his masic was so im- 
mensely popular in this country, and although his 
friends and admirers had often spoken or written to 
him about such being really the case yet plain facts 
surpassed his most sanguine expectations. 

Procidont par ordre. First of all he witnessed the 
final rehearsals and then the concert itself of our 
grand society Csecilia, certainly one of the best or- 
chestral bands in Europe, tinder the excellent graid- 
ance of Verbulst. The rehearsals took place on the 
17th and 18th, the concert on the 20th of November. 
The pr(^amme included Yon Weber's overture 
**Oberon,'* Gade's first symphony, overture, **Im 
Hoehland" Beethoven's seventh symphony, and 
Gade*8 overture "Midul Anffelo,"* The composer 
each time conducted the execution of his own pieces, 
and declared that it was perfect. He paid a very 
high compliment to our verhulst by telling hiia 



that he (Verhulst) had interpreted his f Gade's) mu- 
sic as an alter <^o, as good as he possibly could de- 
sire. This happened at the last rehearsal but one, 
and Verhulst, It is stated, was so suffocated with 
emotion that he could scarcely utter a few words of 
thanks. The cheering of the public at the concert 
itself accompanied both maestros as they made their 
appearance on the orchestra. The enthusiasm was 
most intense from the very beginning, but reached 
its climax at the end, when an imposing manifesta- 
tion was got up on the occasion of the presentation 
of the honorable membership of Ciecilia to the illus- 
trious gue««t After the concert, the performers, 
many amateurs, and part of the public, repaired to a 
hall called Fraaeaii, where there was plenty of 
speeching and singing. Verhulst proved as good 
an orator as a mneician. He had a toast on small 
nations, and the necessity of their uniting, not per- 
haps politically, but on the glorious ground of arts 
and sciences and their promotion. Gade responded 
in an excellent toast (in German ; Verhulst spoke 
in Dutch, of which language Gade professed to un- 
derstand a grreat deal from its resemblance with 
Danish). He said that he liked Holland and the 
Hollanders, they and their country itself reminding 
him of dear home in a striking manner. He cer- 
tainly was of the same opinion as his friend Ver- 
hulst: that small nations ought to assist eaiih other, 
he himself had no right to complain in this respect 
iieing still an unknown composer, it was Verhulst 
who first introduced his music into Germnny, and 
afterwards he did the same for the Low Countries. 
Thus Holland had assisted Denmark in a very effec- 
tive way. The anecdote— interesting and true->of 
course had a brilliant success, as it deserved. Ver- 
hulst has decidedly largely contributed to the 
spreading of Gade's fame. 'This persevering propa- 
gation — only to be compared to Manns' unflinching 
Schuroannism and Wagnerism— can be very easily 
explained by the circumstance that Gade and Ver- 
hulst are both pupils of Mendelssohn, whose theo- 
ries and traditions they undoubtedly continue and 
perpetuate. 

The concert of Ciecilia took place as stated on 
Thursday, the 20th, the evening before Gade, accom- 
panied by Verhulst, had paid a visit to the Crystal 
ralace, where the band of Mr. Coenen executed sev- 
eral of Gade's compositions. As soon as he had 
penetrated into the densely crowded hall, the public 
recognized him and heartily cheered him. On Sat- 
urday night he conducted the concert of our Musi- 
cal Society (Amsterdam branch), when "Erlkonifft- 
tochter^ and "2>t> Kreyzfahrer^* (poems of Anderson, 
after Tasso's "Jerusalem Delivered") — both his own 
works — were grandly and nobly performed, to his 
own satisfaction and to the supreme delight of the 
numerous audience that crammed the rark Hall 
(several hundred persons could gain no admittance). 
The solo parts were in the hands of Mme. Offermans 
van Hove (soprano, from the Hague) ; Mme. Lede- 
lier (mezzo-soprano, from Antwerp); Herr H. 
Schrotter (from the opera in Brunswick) ; and Herr 
Hill (basso, from Schwerin). AH these did their 
best, as also did the choruses, consisting entirely of 
amateurs. 

On Sunday, 23rd of November, a dinner party 
was offered to the Danish composer in the Arastel 
Hotel. On Tuesday he went to Utrecht to conduct 
a concert there, with the same success as here. On 
Wednesday he attended a private music rhunion in 
the Park Hall, when several of his compositions 
{** Kammermiuil^) were gone through, and lastly 
handled the bandmaster's baton at the first Felix 
Meritis concert of the season. Here his fourth sym- 
phony and "Friihlings" Fantasie were produced. To 
the bieautiful quartetto contributed Mile. Gips (so 
prano, from Dordrecht) ; Mme. Storm-Mauve (alto, 
from the Hague); Mr. Kiister (from this city, 
tenor); and Herr Hill (basso), while Mr. Osins sat 
at the piano. The performance was highly satis- 
factory. At the end a truly magniflcent bAton de 
diredeur was offered to the composer, as a token of 
esteem and admiration of the Society of Felix Meri- 
tis, on the occasion of his visit to the Low Coun- 
tries. At the same time Gade was proclaimed an 
honorary member of the Society. The Danish Na- 
tional Hymn was played in the midst of an indes- 
cribable emotion, and then Niels Gade addressed a 
few kind words of thanks for all that had been done 
for and unto him during his memorable stay in 
Holland. — ^These November days must remain an 
eternal and delighful souvenir for all those goodly 
Amsterdam people that love music as a noble art; 
but it is certain that Gade himself — no doubt one of 
the greatest living composers — will always remem- 
ber them with delicious pride, and this with legiti- 
mate reason. 
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Symphony Concert— lime. Schiller. 

[From the Daily AdTcrttser, Dec. 9D). 

The interest which naturally attaches to a re^n- 
lar symphony concert, and especially to one with 
such aprof^amme as yesterday's.was p^ently hei^^ht- 
ened hy the first public appearance of Alme. Made- 
line Schiller in ttiis city. This lady conies to us 
with the prestige of a well-won reputation in the Old 
World, and yet with none of the blare and bonstin;^ 
which {generally herald the entrance of a European 
artist upon our professional 8ta«^. The success of 
her periormance at the fourth symphony concert 
was unequivocal. Conciliating^ the favor of the au- 
dience at once by a personal presence in which dicr- 
nity. ease and ^ace were blended in sn unnnuat 
manner, the first few movements of her interpreta- 
tion of the Beethoven concerto in K flat nr rest* I und 
fixed the most earnest attention of her listeners. 
Those persons who had been so fortunate as to hcnr 
Mme. Schiller in private, or nt the Thomas concert 
fj^iven in Cainbrid^ a fortnight, a^, were fully pre- 
pared for certain excellence's in her 1 1 lyinsf which 
were cons]Mcuous yestcrdav. Tier ma**tery of the 
techniauc of the instrument is admirable ; her touch 
firm, vifvorons and elastic ; her delivery clear, dis- 
tinct and finished. It was also known that her 
general style and method, thoncfh not Inckinf;^ in in- 
tellisfcnce and power, was charncterizcd by a re- 
markable defi^rec of delicacy snd refinement. But 
such motlerate praise as this — albeit few artists ever 
deserve an equal menwire — will not sufiice to do 
justice to Mnie. Schiller's later performance. In the 
Liszt transcription from the "Midaummer Night's 
Dream" music, her execution was brilliant in the 
extreme, and proved her complete control of the 
mechanism of the pinno, and her possession of such 
an extraordinary dexterity and facility as would be 
a sufllicient proof of her superiority with hundreds 
of her hearers. But her interpretation of the Beet- 
hoven concerto was an unexpected, we mijjht al- 
most say a glorious, revelation of high artistic pow- 
er. The vigor and srrasp of Mme. Schiller's per- 
f »rniance of this number were matched by the sym- 
pathy and expresnivenes* of her methotl, and all 
were nobly impressive. The force and insight dis- 
played could not be f tirlr described as masculine, 
for thev were coupl»»d with a peculiar and most fem- 
inine tenderness, but they certainly were, both in. 
degree and kind, very unlike and far above the 
power which is exhibited by most of our female per- 
formers. The Lis7.t transcription wa^ encored, and 
in resp »nse Mme. Schiller gave Tleller's transcrip- 
tion of Mi*n.l^ls<ohn'« **AHf Flnjtiri dfn (rfMntufftT 
("On songs bright pinions**) with exqui.site taste 
and neatness ; but it was impossible for her to add 
to the evidence «»f high expressive power afTorded 
by an interpretation of Beethoven, in which every 
snadeof the great composer's thoufifht in a ma.Ht«r- 
work had been most closely felt and vividly repro- 
ducod. The audience of the occcasion was exceed- 
ingly cool and critical, but they were roused by 
Mme. Schiller's work to a diftplav of deep and un- 
usual enthusiasm. It is a subject for sincere de- 
light to all lovers of the divine art that such an ar- 
tist is to be added to Boston's corps of musicians. 

Jfoig^t's laurital of Si^ustr. 

BOSTON. DEC. 27. 1878. 

Chrif tmaa Oratorio. 

Of course the "Messiah." Perhaps some Christ- 
mas season we may also hear the Weihnaeht* Orato- 
ritan of Sebastian Bach. Meanwhile it has become a 
part of our religion here in this community to listen 
once at least every year, on the return of the joyful 
festival, to the great texts as illustrated in the sub 
lime harmonies of Handel; and the power and 
beauty of that music must continually be felt anew. 
One may not always be in the best mood for it ; the 
recollection of a dull and bad performance may pre- 
possess the mind against another repetition of the 
same old story with the long imprisonment in a hot 
crowd. But sometimes, nay pretty certainly of 
late years, thanks to the zeal and energy of onr old 
Handel and Haydn Society, we get a good perform- 
ance, and then it is no fault of the music, nor of time 
and old familiarity, if our hearts do not glow and 
onr imagination and our faith are not quickened and 



exalted as we listen for the fiftieth time, perhaps, to 
the Hallelujah" and "I know that my Redeemer," 
and all the profoundly touching or uplifting strains. 
For more than fifty, more than sixty years has the 
Meatiah been given once, sometimes more than 
once, in every year, and the desire to hear it at this 
season only becomes strongrer and more general. In 
Paris, city of culture and the world, we read only 
now of the first public performance being announced! 

Last Sunday evening there was not one place un- 
occupied in the great Music Hall. The chorus seats 
were very full too, — we should think 600 voices. 
The preparation had been ver}' careful. But the 
siidd?n change of weather brought colds to some of 
the solo singers. Mrs. IT. M. Smith, from whope 
assumption of the principal soprano part much had 
been expected, was not able to appear at all ; and 
Mrs. Wkst. always at home in this noble music, 
with hor usual kindness. .<mng it all in good voice 
and with true expression ; in the great song of faith 
she was particularly admirable. Mr. Varlkt, also, 
labored und^r a severe cold ; but he devoted himself 
with a heroic loyalty, and though the struggle in 
"Comfort ye," <fec,. was painfully apparent, his true 
art saved him, and his voice came out better and 
better in the later pieces ; "Thy rebuke," <frc„ was 
given with pathos and refinement; and antonishing 
snccess crowned his brave effort in the trying air: 
"Thou shalt break them." Mr. Whitxkt, too, was 
not entirely free from hoarseness ; but his delivery 
of the great bass arias was very grand, and his ex' 
ecntion of the long roulade passages remarkably 
round and even. Ills noblest success was in "But 
who may abide," "Why do the nations," an 'I "The 
trumpet shall sound." (Here, too, mention ahould be 
made of tl e excellent trumpet ohhligaio by young Mr. 
ScHCCBRECK.) The contralto solos were entrusted 
for the first time to Mrs. H. E. Sawtes, whose mod- 
est and refined presence bespoke favor, which her 
fresh, sweet, delicate, by no means heavy voice, and 
her artistic st3ie and unaffected, pure expression 
steadily confirmed. 

The chorunes were perhaps never better sung 
here, on the whole. Some of the more difficult and 
"catchy" ones, like "His yoke is easy,** went uncom- 
monly smoothly. And we have hardly ever before 
heard "Surely," "And with hi^ stripes," or the great 
"Amen" chorus, done so sati«<factorily. The balance 
and the aggregate of voices seems to be much im- 
proved. Never, in onr recollection, has the Society 
had so sweet and powerful a body of t'^nors. 



Harvard Mn<iical Anooiati9!L 

Tlie fourth Symphony Concert took place on a 
stormy afternoon (Dec. 19); yet the a<i Hence was 
a trifle larger than nsual, and uncommonly respon- 
sive. The programme was as followi : 

Overtiiro to "Plerabmii** Schubert. 

Piano-Forte Concerto, In E flat fOp. 73]...Be«Uioven. 

AUepro,— A*lii'Ho.— Ronilo finale. 

Mme. Madeline Schiller. 

Overture :— ••The Wood Nymph** [Die Waldnymphe]. 

Kennett. 
Piano Solo: Trnnscrtptlon from "Midsummer 

Night's Dream*' Usst. 

Mme. Madeline Schiller. 
Symphony Xo. 1. in B flat. Op. 38. (Repeated by 

request) ^chnmann. 

Aodaute, AJIegrr» vivace.— I>inrhetto.— Scherzo.— 
Allegro animate. 

If the preceding concert was unique, light, novel, 
varied in its general complexion, this was devoted 
in the main to the most grand, inspiring matter. 
The "Emperor** Concerto (aa the English call it) 
and the Schumann Symphony were worthy of each 
other, and it is only one of the great Symphonies — 
by Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann — that will not 
come in tamely after that Concerto. Tet there was 
plenty of relief; the lovely fairy Overture of Ben- 
nett and the piano solos brought genial repose be- 
tween the great exciting numbers. 



It was unfortunate for the mach craved repetition 
of the Symphony which made so marked an im- 
pression in the second concert, and which as a 
whole was even more admirably played this time, 
that, owing to the over -generous intermissions be- 
tween the pieces, and to the inconsiderate though 
hearty urgency of the encore, il came too late for a 
fair hearing, too late for that unconsciousness of 
time (except time musical) without which neither 
orchestra nor audience can be wholly present, heart 
and soul. The moment the clock thrusts his hands 
in, it is all over with that "repose** which is a prime 
condition of all true art, even the most exciting. 
And so in spite of everything it would seem as if the 
brave conductor felt that fatal clock behind him, like 
black Care behind the horseman, and dared not risk 
the losing of a half a second in the hurrying move- 
ment. Yet the great majority sat through the 
whole and manifested real satisfaction. Some, 
who did not think of others more impatient than 
themselves, but only of the music, were but too hap- 
py in a glorious forgetfulness of time ; and doubt- 
less all who listened, even at aome cost of patience, 
felt abundantly rewarded. It was another illustra- 
tion of the danger of insisting on encores in such a 
programme. For after all, however flne the solo, 
however great the single artist,— even if we had 
Liszt, Joachim, Clara Schumann making their first 
appearance all three in one hour and place, still, in 
asmnch as these are Symphony concerta, to the 
Svmphony belongs priority in interest ; whatever 
e^se is done, that is the heart of the whole matter 
waiting for a hearing, — at all events when it is nUk 
a Symphony, and when its repetition has been 
eagerly requested. With the minute hand alrr*ady 
pointing to within thirty minutes of the orthodox 
maximum period of two hours for soch a concert, 
and not a note of the long, glorions Symphony yet 
heard, to call for or to grant an encore, and after so 
much admirable service on the part of the pianist, 
was inconsiderate. Such things defeat the plan and 
spoil the whole proportion of an artistic concert; it 
is as if a portrait painter were to use np his whole 
canvas for the accessories, and have no room left 
him for the head. 

Schubert's impassioned, tragic overture to "Fiera- 
bras,** the best we have by him, wears well : it haa 
been suffered to remain almost an exclusive pos- 
session of these concerta from their first season. — at 
least we do not remember ever to have heard it In 
any others. It was effectively brought out this 
time, making a bold thongh somewhat sombre in- 
troduction. The glory of the Beethoven Concerto 
could bear even more than that dark backgronnd. 
And after such excitement, after we had been borne 
up and held so long in such a high and bracing at- 
mosphere, the cool, fresh, quiet sylyan charm, and 
exquisite melodic grace and play of color, of Ben- 
nett's "Wood Nymph" Overture, the worthy com- 
panion piece to his "Naiads' — the two being of his 
early period, and by far the most genial things, the 
surest to endure, that he haa ever yel produced — 
brought delicious rest and recreation. It is a long 
overture, but the listening sense grows avariciotts 
while it holds out. 

And now to the pleasant duty of recalling the im- 
pression of the first performance here of Mme. Mad- 
KLiNE SciirLLBR (Mrs. Bcnnbtt), the gifted pianist of 
whom we forewarned our readers during the past 
summer. Her modest dignity and grace of person 
and of manner won a hearty welcome ere she was 
seated at the instrument; and in the first bold 
sweep of the arpeggio springing from the ff foil 
chord of the tutUt we felt we had an artist ; and 
when the startling prelnde was over, while the or- 
chestra went on layin^^ down the themes and plan 
of the superb Allegro, we all awaited the return of 
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the piano with full astiurancc of sufficient power ; 
and Hhe went on to prove herself in a high sense 
eqnal to the significant and very arduous task. Her 
touch is remarkably crinp, elastic, clear, so that 
every note and every phrase gets its preciso shape 
and value, and the ear loses nothing. Her teehnu[ue 
is most perfect ; the sound is always sweet and 
musical ; the passages run limpidly and purely ; all 
is tasteful and expressive, while the nobility and 
breadth and steady, self-possessed crescendo (morally 
8])eaking) of the composition are kept up without 
faltering]:. There was a certain delibeiate, square, 
thoroughly safe way in laying it all out, which 
seemed characteristic of her rendering, though not 
ar the expense of flex 'bit ity, or of expressive light 
and shade; and yet while this was characteristic of 
the general style (and surely it is in the character 
of such a work), there was too much of the tempo 
ruhato, or alternate crowding and holding back of the 
movement, to satisfy some parists. The Adagio was 
beautifully rendered, with a chasteness bordering on 
coldness ; and the finale was taken at a somewhat 
more moderate tempo than we have been accus- 
tomed to ; while we felt the same exaggeration here 
and there of the slight ritardando indicated which 
we remarked in the Interpretation of Miss Mehlig, 
and which we see remarked also by the Leipzig 
critics of that 1ady*8 late performance of this Con- 
certo in a Gewandhaus concert; only in Miss Meh- 
lig it had more a sentimental air ; from that fault 
Mme. Schiller is quite free ; her style is refreshing- 
ly sound and healthful. It was certainly one of the 
most' powerful and tasteful, finished, loyal render- 
ings of the great Concerto we have had. We can- 
not say it had the quality of genius ; more of the 
intensity of sympathetic vital reproduction, more 
of the flash and inspiration from witliin. more of the 
snbtilty with which the imaginative soul goes out 
into the well-trained fingers, we have felt even in 
sonre who fell short of her admirable technique. 
These distinctions might be spared, perhaps, were 
it not that so noble a performance as that was has a 
right to our best criticism. 

In Mme. Schiller's marvellously perfect execu- 
tion Liszt's transcr'ption, or rather free fantasia on 
the Wedding March and fairy introduction from the 
Midnimmer NighCt Dream, was like a cluster of 
iine-cut sparkling gems ; so crisp, precise and briU 
liant, that the whole audience were like children in 
their delight, and would insist on hearing more. 
This they got in generous measure, in a refined, 
graceful and poetic rendering of Stephen Heller's 
transcription of Mendelssohn's song : "Auf Fliigeln 
des Gesanges." All was charming in itself; only 
the Liszt selection was unfortunate, as the event 
proved, intending to unsettle the proportions of the 
programme. — By this performance the fair stranger 
has at once taken her place in the front rank of our 
piano-playing artists, and Boston may well rejoice 
that she has determined to make this her place of 
residence. In the concert room she will be always 
welcome, and, as she intends to teach, many will 
wish to learn of her. 

The fifth Concert is again pushed forward into 

Friday (Jan. 2). on account of the New Year's Day 

engagements of musicians. The programme is: 

Overture to "The Water-Carrier," Cherubini; Piano 

Concerto in B flat (first time here), Moxart, played 

by Mr. J, C. D. Parkkr. — "Italian Symphony," 

Mendelnohn ; 82 Variations on a theme in C minor, 

Beethovtn, (Mr. Parker) ; Overture to "Leonore," 

No. 8, Beethoven. 

•  • 

Mr. Pkrabo's Matikebs. {Crowded <mi hut time,) 
The second and last, on Friday, Dec. 6, was at- 
tended by more interested listen<-rs than Wesleyan 
Hall had really room for. Mr. Perabo began with a 



very effective rendering of his own skilful arrange- 
ment of the first movement ( A U^ro maestoso) of Ru- 
binstein's **Ocean" Symphony. It was indeed re- 
markable how much of the life and spirit, almost the 
color, of it he contrived to reproduce with one pair 
of hands. His second selection was the [formerly] 
well-known Pkantasie, op. 77, of Beethoven. It is 
not one of the master's very important piano works, 
though included in some editions with the Sonatas, 
but it was pleasing to hear again for once, so finely 
played ; yet must we confess, we missed much of 
the charm it had for us in the young days, when 
everything of Beethoven which we could puzzle 
out through our own clumsy fingers [concerts did 
not offer much of it] seemed to us pure gold. The 
young artist then let loose some little winged pets 
of his own fancy, which fluttered gracefully about 
the listening heads ; it was not necessary that they 
should soar ''on mighty pens" to render them ac- 
ceptable. There were five of them : a. "Moment 
Mncical," op. 1 ; f>, "Pens^ Fugitive," op. 6 ; «; 
Waltz, op. 4 ; d. Prelude, op. 8 ; e. Scherzo, op. 2. 
The last number of the programme, and evident- 
ly one which the concert-giver had much at heart, 
was a String Quartet (in E minor, op. 25), the com- 
position of his esteemed Leipzig master, now Haupt- 
mann's successor as Cantor in the Thomas Schule, 
E. F. Richter. It was played for the first time in 
Bo<vton, by members of the Beethoven Quintette 
Club : Messrs. Allcx. IIbindl, Mullalt and Wulf 
Fries. It is a graceful, easy flowing, and artistical- 
ly wrought composition, containing some very 
pleasing thoughts. The opening A lleff ro tfivaee put 
one in a mood to hear more ; and the second move- 
ment, Unpoeo Allegrefio, was right fascinating and 
somewhat original. The Andnnfexs a series of inge- 
nious and interesting variations on a serious theme. 
The Finale, Presto, leaves a feebler impression than 
the rest. The whole work was carefully and nicely 
played, and seemed to give quite general satisfac- 
tion. 
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The TnovAS Coxcerts {Conduded). — It remains 
only to speak of the vocal pieces. Our own grand 
Basso, Mr. M. W. Whitnet, bore the chief burden 
of the singling, appearing in every concert. His 
manner is more finished and even, his delivery more 
impressive and his voice grander and deeper (if 
possible) tlinn ever, and found full scope in such se- 
lections as Haydn's "Rolling in foaming billows ;" 
Mfizart's Sarastro Aria ; "In diesen heil'gen Hal- 
len," (to the encore of which he aptly responded by 
giving what was the same and not the same, the 
companion aria from the same opera) ; Beethoven's 
solemn "In questa tomba oscura," to which Mr. 
Thomas had put an effective orchestral accompani- 
ment; Schumann's "Two Grenadiers"; "O God, 
have mercy," from St Paul ; and "Shall I in Mam- 
re's fertile plain," from Handel's Joshua, He was 
also very happy in the Polyphemus air : "O ruddier 
than the cherry," in "I am a roamer," from Men- 
delssohn's 8oti and Stranger, and fairly successful in 
the concert aria by Mozart : "Mentre tl lascio." — 
Mrs. Anna Granger Dow, one of the brilliant so- 
pranos of this city, appeared in two of the concerts. 
Her voice seems to have gained in power and full- 
ness under the instruction of Mme. Rndcrsdorff, and 
she sang for the most part with g^ood style and care- 
fully studied expression the Concert Aria, "Infe- 
lice." by Mendelssohn, a noble work, never before 
heard in Boston, with fine orchestral accompani- 
ment. The natural hardness of her tones, howev- 
er, began to make itself felt before the end of the 
long and exacting task, and in a more aggravated 
way in her c4car, trumpet-like delivery of Costa's 
•'I will extol Thee." The great aria from Fiddio, 
which she sang in German, was rather an ambitious 



undertaking for any but an artist who unites all fine 
qualities, and we could not help feeling that it was 
unwisely substituted for the aria by Meyerbeer set 
down in the programme. That it was given with 
so much energy and intensity (of manner rather 
than of feeling), and with so much brilliancy of 
voice and execution, may account for the libera^ 
applause the effort won; but that music demands 
another kind of singer. The impression made by 
Mrs. Dow upon the whole, however, was quite fa- 
vorable, and it is plain she is in earnest and in the 
way of progress. 

These were announced as the last concerts ever 
to be given by the Thomas Orchestra in Boston. — 
to the "dire" dismay of one of the young critics. But 
thereby hangs a tail, (so it is often with farewells) 
which Mr. Peck has put to it. 



Hufic in New York. 

New York, Dec. 22. — The second Philharmonic 
concert was g^ven on Saturday evening, Dec 18. 
The programme contained two Symphonies : Men' 
delssohn's in A, commonly called the Italian Sym- 
phony, and Rubinstein's First Symphony in F. The 
former work is too well known to need description ; 
the latter is written in the romantic style which 
characterizes all of Rubinstein's ojchestral compos', 
tions. It contains some very fine passages, and is 
scored throughout by a masterly hand, and yet 
there is little in it that stays with the hearer when 
the music is finished. 

The other orchestral selection was Beethoven's 
second Leonora overture. The playing, particular- 
ly in portions of the Italian Symphony, was care- 
less and unsatisfactory. Mrs. Gulager sang a scena 
from Der hreisehufz, and an aria from "Beatric e.' 
It would be like breaking a butterfly to criticize her 
singing; so I will merely state that it was not such 
as one would expect to hear at a Philharmonic con- 
cert. 

The Philharmonic Society of Brooklyn have se- 
cured the Thomas orchestra for their five concerts 
and fifteen rehearsals and, of course, will have a 
successful and brilliant season. At the first con- 
cert, on Saturday evening. Dec. 20th, every place 
was taken, and the audience comprised many per- 
sons from New York, who had taken the long trip 
down town and across the ferry with the expecta- 
tion of being well repaid for their trouble. The re- 
sult fully justified the highest anticipations. 

The concert opened with RafTs lovely Symphony 
"Im Walde" (No 8, op. 158), the best work, by this 
composer, which I have heard. It is descriptive 
music of a high order dealing with ideas only, and 
entirely devoid of sensational straining after effect. 

The first part depicts the impressions and sensations 
awakened by the soUtade of the forest in the day-time. 
The second part, twilight, contains a Reverie followed 
by the Dance of the Wood Nymphs, in which there Is 
some fine work for the violins. Jn part third we hear 
what the programme calls ''the quiet murmur of night in 
the Forest.** Then the solitude is broken by the arrival 
and departure of the wild Hontsman with Dame HoUe 
and Wotan. The symphony ends with a masterly des- 
cription of the break of day. The sounds of the night 
die away. Nature is hushed in anticipation of the com- 
Ing miracle. Then oat of the stQlBess islKwn a faint 
shuddering breeae [violins] which annoonoes the approach 
of dawn. Then comes the break or day, portrayed by the 
full power of the orchestra and the Symphony ends, as it 
were, in a blaae of light. 

Theplayingof the orchestra was as usual perfect, and 
the most ezaeting critic conld only listen and enjoy.— 
Happy thought. Probably many persons in the audience 
that evening received their first Idea of dawn from the 
finale of this symphony, and some of them wll] go through 
life with no other notion of daybreak than that which 
they thus rtipeived. 

In part second the orchestra played the grand old Cori- 
ofaniM overture ; Berlloz*a charming scheno, *'La Belne 
Mab,'* which improyes on a second hearing, and the very 
Ingenlons transcription of Ltsst's second Hungarian 
Rhapsody, which was performed at the garden eonccrts 
last summer. 

Mme. Ottava Torriani (from the Strakosch Opera 
troape) sang in a very aoceptable manner the jewel aria 
from /Vws(, and the song of Ophelia from the last act of 
Samlet, The latter piece was aneored. ▲.▲.o. 
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Philadelphia, Dec. 14. — We have had quite a 
hanrest of mnsic, succeeding a slow drought of two 
weeks. On Saturday evening, the 6th inst, the old 
"Abt" Society gave their ftrst concert of the season, 
and although their ranks were considerably thinned, 
owing to an unusual number of absentees, the con- 
cert was entirely satisfiactory. The chief feature of 
the evening was a tenor solo, Kiicken's ''Heaven 
hath shed a tear" with a *cello obligmto. Both rocal 
and 'cello parts were performed by members of the 
society. Another agreeable number was a duet for 
tenor and baritone, by Kucken ("Lovely Star"), 
which was charmingly sung by two other members 
of the Association. Every one who heard the con- 
cert could but be pleased that the usual heart-rend- 
ing quartets and quintets were absent from the pro- 
gramme. 

On Monday evening, the 8th inst, Mr. Strakosch 
opened a brief season at the Academy. 'Traviata** 
was announced as the inaugural opera with Mme. 
Nilsson-Rouseaud in the rdle of" Violetta;" but late 
in the afternoon the news came that a severe cold 
would prevent Mme. NUsson's coming on from New 
York; MUe. Torriani assumed the part, and no 
one who heard the opera could say that Mme. Nils- 
son was missed. Mile. Torriani acted the part with 
great power and sang most delightfully. Capoul 
and Del Puente, as the two Germonts, were also re- 
markably good. The chorus and band are far 
abore the average. Tuesday eyening was the occa- 
sion of the debut here of Sig. Campanini in "Ln- 
crezia Borgia," and it was a very pleasing perform- 
ance. Campanini has a sweet, pure and even voice 
of great compass and under his complete control, 
and his singing is intelligent and well conformed to 
the part he undertakes. His singing of "Di pesca- 
tore" will long be remembered. Mile. Maresi as 
Lncresia was rery fair, and Nanetti made a cap- 
ital Duke. On Wednesday, owing to the contin- 
ued absence of Mme. Nilsson, the fftiffumoit was 
changed for JShtotu, with Campanini in the title r61e. 
Here also was both his singing and acting most ex- 
cellent The glorious sextet finale in the third act 
was a fine field for him to display his wonderful 
power, and he did nobly weU. M. Victor Maurel 
as Don Carlos was triumphantly successful ; as to 
his voice I think that, except Badiali^ we hare had no 
baritone like him here. As an actor too he is rery 
great MUe. Torriaid, as Elvira, went through 
her part with great credit, but it struck me that the 
music was a little trying to her. On Thursday 
JiiffnoH was replaced by FauMl with Capoul in the 
title r61e, MUe. Maresi as Margaret M>» Gary as 
Siei)el, and Nanetti as Mephisto. 

Friday evening was the occasion of the first rep- 
resentation in PhUadelphia of Verdrs "Aida." The 
plot is very strange, but thoroughly adapted to the 
purpose for which the opera was originaUy com- 
posed. Amneris (Miss Cary) is in love with Rada- 
mes (Campanini), an officer of the Egyptian army, 
and he is in love with Aida, an Ethiopian slave of 
the King. In a conflict with the hostUe Ethiopians 
Radames captures Amosnaro, the King of Ethiopia, 
and father of Aida. His love for Aida causes him 
to turn traitor to his country, but his plans with 
Amonasro are orerheard, and he is sentenced to 
die a lingering death in the vaults beneath the Tem- 
ple of Vulcan. Mile. Torriani assumed the r61e of 
Aida, Manuel that of Amonasro, and Nanetti that 
of Ramfis the High Priest The music of the opera 
is widely different from any of Verdi's earUer works, 
as different as Meyerbeer's Robert is from his H 
Oroeiaio. There is no overture to Aida, a simple in- 
troduction (AndanU mo$$o) serving instead. The 



first number is a dialogue between Radames and 
Kamfis, followed by a lovely aria for Radames. The 
trio for Amneris, Aida and Radames, is followed by 
a war song for Radames and chorus. Then comes 
a priest's march which smacks strongly of Wagner- 
ism. During the vesting of Radames with his par- 
aphernalia a ballet is performed. After an aria the 
march is repeated and the Act is over. 

In Act second we have some delightful ballet 
music and a superb duet for Aida and Amneris. 
Scene second is the triumphal return into Thebes 
by Radames bringing with him Aida's father cap- 
tive. The march is performed by the string band 
and three brass bands on the stage. The inciden- 
tals and properties to this scene render it the most 
superb spectacle the American public has ever seen. 
In this scene there is a peculiar chorus, by the 
Ethiopian prisoners, which is absorbed into the 
triumphal chorus of the victorious Egyptians. Act 
third (a beautiful night scene on the banks of the 
NUe) opens with a Romania for Aida, which is fol- 
lowed by a duet for her and Amonasro, this in 
turn being followed by a magnificent duet for Aida 
and Radames. Act fourth opens on a scene in the 
hall of the Royal Palace, with a duoparlanU between 
Amneris and Radames, in which she offsrs him his 
life if he will renounce Aida for her. He refuses 
and is condemned to die. A solemn priest chant 
closes this scene, and the last scene is a view of the 
Temple of Vulcan and the crypt beneath, where Ra- 
dames lias been placed to' die ; but not alone, for 
Aida has followed him. So here, in reality, we 
hare two scenes at once in Tiew, one being spread 
above the other. The music in the scene is ex- 
quisite ; the dying lorers express their devotion in 
a lovely AndanU 90tUnuio in D flat, and the opera 
is over. The scenery, costumes and properties are 
superb beyond description, everything in these de- 
partments being entirely new and made expressly 
for this opera. The music is often forgotten in the 
gutter of stage ; but it wUl Uve long after TVova- 
lore and SrtunU have passed into history. The ar- 
tists in their several capacities were more than 
good, and the band and chorus exceedingly well 
goTerned. In short Aida in Philadelphia was a 
grand success. It was given on Friday evening 
and Saturday afternoon, and is advertised for Mon- 
day and Tnesday. Miffn(m is announced with Nils- 
son. We shall see. 

WIBSBADEN.^Herr August WUbeln\) commenced a 
concert tour, on the Sod inst., at Magdeburg, whence he 
proposed proceeding in succession to Biunswlek, Hano- 
ver, Oldenburg, Bremen, Hambuig, Kiel, LnbecA, 
Schwerin, Bostock, Cassel, Wdmar, Erfurt, Stettto, Stral- 
rand, Dantdg, Ktfnigsberg, Riga, Uitau« Beval, Dorpat, 
Elbing, Thorn, Poten, Breslau, GilrlikB, Dresden, Cli«m- 
nltx, and Frankfort-on-the-Kaine, wherp he will end his 
tour on the 19th December. At the commencement of 
next jrear, he will give a few SoMes for Chamber-Music 
In Berlin, after which, on the 18th January, he will open 
bii series of concerts at Vienna, following them up by a 
few Quartet Evenings. Hereupon be will visit the lead- 
ing towns in the Austrian provinces, and after giving a 
few concerts in the Crimea, start for the Rhenish pro- 
vinces, whence be will stretch away to Holland, flninbing 
at Amsterdam about the middle of April, 1874. Consid- 
ering that Herr WllhclmJ plays three or four pieces at 
every concert, the amount of work he will have to go 
through will be terrific, while the distance over which he 
will travel might afford youths of a dreamy arithmetical 
turn of mind the opportunity for some highly interesting 
and deeply abstruse calculations. Herr Wllbelm j will be 
accompanied by one companion only : Herr Badolph 
Niemann, a pupil of BlUow'e and Usat's. Tbe principal 
pieces Jn his programme will be the Violin-Concertos by 
Svendsen, Raff, Hegar, and Bruch ; his own arrange- 
mente of Chopin's C sharp minor Polonaise, and of the 
Romance and Larghetto fh>m Uie same composer's Piano 
Forte Concertos; of Wagner's "Albnm Blatt," Ac.; 
Beethoven's Violin Concerto ; Bach's Chaconne and 
Fugues, Schumann's woriu, and many more, bealdes, in 
conjunction with Herr Niemann, Sonatas by Beethoven, 
Greig, Baff, and Bubinsteln. 
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Angels, guide the little feet. 8. £b to e. 

Thomat, S6 
** Through the night and through the day 

rnil Uiey reach the Saviour's side." 
Hardly needs oonunenilatlou, as the beautiful 
sentiment and good music will make way fbr U 
everywhere. 

It is of the Lord's great Mercies. Duet from 

Oratorio of Abraham. 4. £ to ff, Jfolii/tie. 40 

A Tenor and Bass duet, between Abraham and 
Isaac. We do not usually think of these patri- 
archs as singers, but there Is no reason why th^ 
might not have been. A solidly guod duet. 

Aye Maria. For Mezzo Soprano. 4. D to e. 

BooO. to 
Ave Maria for Quartet of Female Voices. 
4. Ftof. "SO 

Compositions of clasaical beanty. 

Heart, cease thy fond complaining. (Pace a 
quest alma oppressa). Terzetuno. 6 C to ^. 

Campann. 60 
For two Sopranos and Basso, or Tenor, Soprano 
and Basso. A first class trio, most elltetive for 
concert purposes. 

When in the stUly Hour of Night. 4. £6 to e. 

AU, SO 
" With contrite heart I turn to thee. 

Hear thou the sailor's prayer at sea.** 
A beautiful prayer, and worthy eompanion to 
such an one aa the Battle Prayer. 

Mr. yarleys Songs. With Portrait. each, 40 

No. 1. Wake thee my dear. 4. F to f. 

VarUy. 
'<Whne such a moon Is beaming.** 
No. 2. The Thorn. S. G to ff. Skidd. 

** From the white bloseomed sloe my dear Chloe 
requested 
A sprig ber fair breast to adorn." 
No. 7. Floweret of the Dale. S. D to e. Moiloy. 
" Thro' thine eyelids darkling 
Dewy tears are sparkling." 
Hie above are three out of eight songs of very 
decided merit, having the form and simplicity c« 
ballads, with an exquisite arrangement of words 
and music. That is, they have ue attractiveness 
of the best concert pieces without their difflcnl^. 

laatrsiMmitsil. 

Twilight Waits. (Im D&mmerlicht). 8. C. 

FauU, 70 
Among the beet of Faust's waltaas, and that is 
saying a great deal. 

Pilliwink Polka. 8. G. Morey, 80 

2M by Johnny Smoker, but It would go well oa 
hU <*llfey," as it is exceedingly brilliant. 

Prayer of the Angels. 4. A6. Majflaih, 40 

In the flrst portion Is the rich, solenui melody 
of a prayer, which air re-appears in a sort of tran- 
scription on the following paces. The nleoe ends 
with somewhat rapid arpegguw, tremolo, Ac. 

Ripples on the Lake. S. F. S. Smiih, SO 

A beautiful melody brought out with arpeggio 
chorda, and afterwards most brilliantly varied. 
Bequlres considerable practioe. 

Qolden Album Leaves. No. 4. GentU Polka. 
2. C. MaylaiK 2S 

Very simple, but a line polka. 

Posthumous Works of Gottschalk. 

These "works'* consist of 14 pieces, from man- 
uscripts in possession of the family. The Mh 
one, or 

Chant de Guerre. (War Chant). 6. D6. l.OO 

Reminds one somewhat of Warren's 'Tarn 
O'Bhanter," but is much more difficult, and Is 
fiery enough for any warrior. 

Books. 

RspntTOKTO Di SoLnooi, for Soprano and Mezzo 
Soprano Voices. By Oaetawp Nova. With 
liatin or Italian and English words. By T, 
T. Barker, Published in 5 books. each 1.60 

The book at present to notice Is Book I. Ital- 
ian Solfeggi are to the voice what soft buckskin 
is to f arniture. It never seratcbeK, Is safe to use, 
and the of tener you use it the smoother and more 
polished becomes the wood. So soft Itsllan 
melodies, when of the right compass, may be used 
**ad libitum" vrithout inlury. nay with certain 
benefit. The airs in Book 1st, are exercises on 
3ds, 4ths and 6ths. 

AnnnxviATioHs.— Degrees of difficulty are marked 
1 to 7. The l»yis marked with a cauital letter: as C, B 
flat, *c. A small Boman letter marks the higheat note, 
if on the staff, an Uaiic letter the higheat note, if above 
the staff. 
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Franx Liast 

CFromthe Neae Frele Presne, of Vienna, Not. 13, 1873. 
Translated for this Journal.] 

'*Oii the l8t of December,'^ bo reports the 
Wiener AUgemehie Musikzeitung of the year 
1822, "a very talented boy by the name of 
Liszt, who came here from Pressburg, gave a 
concert in the hall of the states deputies, and 
excited unirersal admiration.** To this point 
of time, since which a full half century has 
elapsed, refers the jubilee with which Pesth is 
at this moment celebrating the brilliant fifty 
years* artistic actirity of Liszt. The occasion 
tempts, almost compels us to a retrospect over 
his life and musical development. For this pur- 
pose we avail ourselves of IIanslick*s ^^Oe- 
tehichte de$ Wiener Coneertwetene*^ (History of 
Concert-giving in Vienna), and also of a bio- 
graphical essay, published years ago by Hein- 
rich Ehrlich in a musical journal since defunct, 
and spiced with several authentic characteris- 
tic anecdotes. . . . 

Franz Liszt, it is well known, was bom in 
the year of the comet 1811, on the 21st Oct. 
His birthplace, Raiding in Hungary, belongs 
to the vast estates of Prince Esterhazy, made 
musical ground, in a certain sense, through 
Haydn and Hummel. With both of these fa- 
mous kapellmeisters of Prince Esterhazy Liszt's 
father, as steward of his excellency, had stood 
in friendly intercourse. Himself musically 
gifted and cultivated, Adam Liszt directed his 
son to the musical career, while his mother 
wished him educated for the priesthood. 
Strangely, they have both had their way in the 
end t The nine-year old Franz Liszt appeared 
in public for the first time in Ocdenburg, and 
shortly afterwards in Pressburg during the 
meeting of the Diet. Among tlio magnates 
who were present the Count Amad6 (afterwards 
Imperial Mtuikgraf^ — the last indeed who bore 
that time-honored title) was so enraptured with 
the playing of the wonder-child, that he grant- 
ed his father an annual subsidy of 600 florins 
for six years for his better education. 

The father journeyed with the boy to Vienna 
and there placed him under the direction of 
Carl Czemy, and for some time also of Salieri, 
the old master, whose instruction Beethoven 
and Schubert had enjoyed. With his already 
mentioned public appearance in Vienna the 
young Liszt made his first step, properly, into 
the great world. The step was decisive ; the 
Viennese public had recognized and greeted 
with enthusiasm the genius of the boy. Papa 
Luzt, whom the son to this day gratefully 
praises as a rare exception to the ordinary 
**wonder-fathers,'* was wise enough not to in- 
sist at once upon new triumphs, but on the most 
solid education of his son. He took him to 
Paris, to let him study there in the Conserva- 
toire under the direction of Cherubini. But 
Cherubini explained to him that the rules of 
the institution forbade the admission of a for- 
eigner. The Conservatoire was closed to him, 



but the aristocracy opened their salons to him. 
Even Louis Philippe, then Duke of Orleans 
(1824), received the little Liszt obligingly, and 
made for him the most amiable propaganda. 
Soon all Paris was in ecstacy about the *hiou- 
veau Mozart,*' and the father saw himself re- 
lieved of every care about the future of his 
son. 

Liszt was sixteen years old when his excel- 
lent father died ; but he had the early maturi- 
ty of a young man of four and twenty. A tur- 
bulent fermentation now got possession of the 
intellectual and moral life of our young man 
excited by Parisian impressions. He became a 
glowing champion of the French romantic 
school and of its leaders, Victor Hugo, Alfred 
de Musset, Dumas and George Sand; with 
aristocratic love affairs there alternated, oddly 
enough, religious enthusiasms; and after the 
July revolution we see Liszt actually take part 
in the political movements as a disciple of the 
Saint-Simonians. No doubt his long residence 
in Paris, and his intimacy with the French ar- 
tists and poets for whom he felt affinity, im- 
pressed a most decided stamp upon Liszt's in- 
dividuality. Through his world-wide fame he 
afterwards became cosmopolitan and **every- 
where at home ;'* but his productions and his 
views have always preserved a prominently 
French character. Even to-day he speaks in 
French by preference, and he has written all 
his numerous writings in the French language, 
even those which treat specifically of German 
subjects and are addressed to Germans (**Za 
fondation-- Goethe d TFWfnor,** ^ ^Lohengrin et 
TannhatueTj *' &c.) 

Soon after the year 1830 Liszt withdrew for 
a long time from Paris, and from all publicity; 
his well-known intimate relation with a mar- 
ried lady of high rank in Paris may have had 
something to do with it. Liszt himself was 
never married. What suddenly hurled him 
forth from his retirement into the world again, 
was the appearance of Thalberg and his bril- 
liant success in Paris. Two greater opposites 
than these two famous virtuosi exhibited In 
their playing, their compositions and their 
whole nature, could hardly exist. It is com- 
prehensible and excusable that Thalberg*8 
smooth, cool eleganc€r made Liszt uneasy. 
Liszt, who hud already some time earlier exci- 
ted attention as a writer by an article: *^De la 
iituation de» arti$te$" in the Otuette Mutieal&i 
now published an essay on, or against, Thal- 
berg, by which neither the public nor Liszt's 
friends were edified. Anyhow this rivalry 
had one good influence, that it spurred Liszt 
to new effort ; he undertook his first grand ar- 
tistic tour through Germany (1888), and began 
with Vienna. 

It is unnecessary to repeat here what a jubi- 
lation, what an enthusiasm he excited. Not 
only in concerts, but in the salon, nay even on 
the street, wherever he let himself be seen, a 
swarm of admirers followed him. One must 



transport himself back to that period, to com- 
prehend the immense respect that was excited 
by his self-con8ci..us and proud bearing toward 
the highest aristocracy. ' *Have you made good 
business t" the proud princess Mettemich con- 
descendingly asked him. **I make music, 
Madame, and not business,** was Liszt's an- 
swer. With lightning speed this saying spread 
abroad, and the young men from this time 
praised Liszt as the brave champion of the so- 
cial equality of the artist. In fact Liszt has 
with more self-conscious feeling and with more 
success, than any other musician, maintained 
all his life long this peership of the nobility of 
talent with that of birth, which Beethoven 
first claimed as a right in Vienna. 

From Vienna Liszt travelled next to Italy, 
appeared in the winter of 1889 again in Vienna, 
and then gave concerts in Pesth, where the 
enthusiasm, tinged with nationality, threaten- 
ed to run into madness. There occurred the 
strange presentation of the sabre of honor. 
Who can blame the fiery Magyars, if they now 
praised their most celebrated countryman as an 
Hungarian musician, although he never spoke 
nor understood a word of the Hungarian lan- 
guage ? Liszt showed a genuine Magyar gen- 
erosity in bestowing the entire rich proceeds of 
his Pesth concerts on the humane institutions 
of that city. From Pesth he went, by the way 
of Vienna, Prague, Leipzig and Hanover, back 
to Paris. In Leipzig he met with Mondels* 
sohn and Schumann, who, with all their differ- 
ences in other respects, harmonized in one 
point : their aversion to virtuosity. Liszt*8 
nature was hardly sympathetic to them, but 
the extraordinary merits of his performances 
they recognized without reserve. Mendels- 
sohn writes to his mother: 'Thalberg with his 
tranquility and limitation is more perfect taken 
as a virtuoso proper ; and that is after all the 
measure which one must Apply also to Liszt, 
since his compositions stand below his playing. 
. . . But Liszt possesses a certain flexibility 
and diversity of fingers, and a thoroughly mu- 
sical feeling, which perhaps can never find its 
like ; I have seen no musician with whom, as 
with Liszt, the musical feeling ran down into 
the very tips of his fingers and there streamed 
forth immediately.*' Still more eulogistically 
and more significantly Schumann expresses 
himself in his MueikeeUung: ''It is no longer 
this .or that sort of piano playing, but the ex- 
pression of a bold character alto^gether, on 
which the power to rule, to conquer is bestow- 
ed not as a dangerous weapon, but as the peace- 
ful instrumentality of Art. Many artists as 
have passed before us, — ^in eneigy and boldness* 
they must all yield to him." 

Then followed Liszt's concert tour to Eng- 
land (where he was comparatively the least 
honored), to Holland, Denmark, Belgium, on 
the Rhine and to Berlin (1840 and 1841). The 
Liszt-enthusiasm of the Berliners at that time 
has passed into a proverb as something almost 
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ludicrous. In Petersburg the public behaved 
in the same enthusiastic manner, but in high 
circles the independent bearing of the artist is 
said to have caused unfavorable remark. 
**nave you served in the army, Herr Liszt ?" 
asked an old general, with a charmed look at 
Liszt's numerous orders. **No,"- ho instantly 
replied; *'has your Excellency ever played the 
piano ?" 

In the year 1845 Liszt took part in the Beet- 
hoven festival at Bonn ; he had contributed a 
great sum to the completion of the Beetliovcn 
statue. In the following winter he came once 
more to Vierna, and travelled from here to 
Pesth, Kiew, Constantiiople and Odessa. In 
1848 he took up his abode in Weimar, where 
he had already been appointed in 1842 as Court 
Capellmeister **in extraordinary service." It 
was now rumored, that Liszt would no longer 
appear as virtuoso, but would work exclusively 
as a composer and direct'^r ; at the same time 
the report spread of his approaching marriage 
with a Russian princess. Meanwhile the revo- 
lutionary years diverted the general attention 
from his person. Then he attracted attention 
in 1850 by his enthusiastic and effective sympa- 
thy for Richard Wagner. Liszt has always 
shown himself encouraging, helpful and large- 
hearted toward younger talents — in contrast to 
his protege, Richard Wagner, for whom as 
man and artist only the dear I exists. By 
bringing out in Weimar the * 'Lohengrin," 
which had been so much decried as impossible 
of performance, and by praising the coveted 
ideal of dramatic music in an enthusiastic 
pamphlet, Liszt has awakened an interest for 
Wagner in the widest circles, and hastened the 
general acceptance of the ^'Lohengrin" perhaps 
ten years. From this time forward Liszt has 
passed for the head of the **Zukunftsmnsik" 
(Wagner, then a refugee in Switzerland, could 
exercise but little influence), and Weimar was 
the place of pilgrimage for all disciples of the 
new direction. The two most conspicuous tal- 
ents, who attached themselves to Liszt in Wei- 
mar, were Joachim and Bulow. The former 
has since expressly and publicly disavowed the 
strivings of the **New Germans"; BRlow has 
become Liszt's most zealous apostle and (for a 
while) also his son-in-law. 

With the exception of a slightly esteemed 
Cantata for the Beethoven festival at Bonn, 
Liszt up to the year 1853 had produced no large 
composition of his own. The first occasion, to 
prove his calling as composer and director, was 
afforded by the musical festival at Carlsruhe. 
In both characters he experienced a decided 
failure. When he conducted the Ninth Sym- 
phony, in places where they had entirely lost 
the time, he had to stop the orchestra and be- 
gin anew. As a composer, Liszt in his chorus 
'To the Artists" had produced such anunsing- 
able, untoward piece, that even Ilerr Brendel 
the 'Tore-drummer of the Zukunfts-Musik," 
as Otto Jahn called him), hardly dared to de- 
fend it in his journal. Liszt did not feel de- 
terred by this result, but rather spurred to 
truly feverish activity. He composed the 
great "Qraner Mass," a smaller vocal mass with 
organ accompaniment, two piano Concertos 
and nine Symphonic Poems for orchestra, which 
already by their titles ( * Tasso, " ' 'Mazeppa, " 
''Faust," &c.) announced a most decided ten- 



dency to Programme Music. This is not the 
place to pass a judgment upon these much 
mooted works. As it regai-ds their success, it 
seems only settled, now after nearly twenty 
years, that Liszt's ''''Sijmphonwhe Dichtungen^''' 
in spite of all the exertions of his party, have 
nowhere gained an abiding foothold for them- 
selves, but, as isolated interesting curiosities, 
still wander homeless from one concert hall 
to another. The same holds tnie of his Canta- 
tas and Oratorios, which seem to have a great 
success only where Liszt's personal magnetism 
comes to their aid, and with this they usually 
vanish. The one which gave most satisfaction 
(at least in Vienna) was the "Saint Elizabeth" ; 
less so his latest Oratorio, "Christus,'' the first 
part of which was performed here last year, 
and which now for the first time appears com- 
plete in Pesth. 

In Weimar Liszt has given a great impulse, 
and, besides the Wagner operas, has caused 
works of Schubert, Berlioz and others, almost 
nowhere else performed, to be rehearsed. The 
complaint could not fail to be raised, that 
Liszt claimed the theatre (led by Dingelstedt) 
and the orchestra too exclusively for his own 
ends; other clashing^, unavoidable in small 
cities, may have partly been the cause — he for- 
sook Weimar and betook himself to Paris. 
There he dined with Louis Napoleon and played 
before the Empress. The conversation turned 
upon the age of the Emperor, and the latter 
said he was already half a century old. "Sire, 
you are the whole century I" n pi ed Liszt. 
The Emperor offset this compliment with the 
cross of a Commander of the Legion of Honor, 
which was still lacking among Liszt-s count- 
less decorations, since Louis Philippe would not 
decorate a virtuoso. Soon after this journey 
to Paris, Liszt removed to Rome ; it was thought 
at first that this was done in order to obtain the 
Pope's dispensation, so that he might marry a 
divorced Catholic lady. Then suddenly the 
world was astonished by the news that Liszt 
had taken religious orders. The incredible — 
was now the fact : Liszt came back from Rome 
an Abb€. But fortunately he had no idea of 
playing the rdle of a penitent ascetic. He gave 
concerts publicly in Pesth (for benevolent ob- 
jects) in the priestly garb, and decked with 
orders; he took part in all the fcstivit'es and 
charmed the ladies still as much as ever in the 
salon by his galantry. His whole bearing 
seems to prove the correctness of the answer 
which Liszt is said to have made to more than 
one intimate friend who asked him why he had 
become an ecclesiastic: "In order to gain a 
free and independent position." U is physical 
and mental vigor warrants the hope that Liszt 
will yet for many years continue to exert the 
magic of his intellectual and amiable personal- 
ity upon all about him. He is not only a man 
of genius and a great artist, but he is unques- 
tionably one of the most extraordinary men of 
his time, one of the most remarkable and most 
attractive incarnations of the modern spirit. 



Christmas with Handel and Bach. 

[From the London Orchestra.] 

Independently of the good things of this 
world, there is much plain common sense in 
the musician associating his name and deeds 
with the invisible as well as the visible things 



surrounding us. Ue can see somewhat clearer 
in matters of poetry, prophecy, and religion ; 
grasps the nobler thing and sets the meaner in 
its true place ; adopts the right use of lalwr and 
eschews the wrong; increases his perception of 
beauty and his hatred of ugliness ; and ob- 
tains a mastery in the legitimate employ of the 
imagination. As an animal he is in his noblest 
form, and as a spiritual being in his right place, 
holding communion with the things above and 
the things below. At all events he becomes a 
star of a certain magnitude in the world, and 
there are those who arc real suns, centering in 
their works light and heat for all generations. 
Handel and Bach are in this epoch the two mu- 
sical witnesses for the supernatural facts we 
commemorate at Christmas, and they find songs 
of rejoicing for the voices of nations. They 
probably entertained some glimpses of the good 
results of their labors, and both were well con- 
vinced that in music nothing is enduring but 
that which is associated with the fuith in a 
future life. Bach worked directly for music 
in worship, Handel for such of a Christian pub- 
lic as he could attract. Both held absolute 
sovereignty over technical perfection ; both 
possessed a wealth in musical material. But 
there is a great difference in the direct object 
of their labors. Bach's music is the expression 
of liis choir, orchestra, and congregation in 
the city church at Leipsic. He worked for bis 
own time and for the living men and women 
around hm. What he had to say of his subject 
was addressed to them, and to be played and 
sung by them. He wrote all his grand thoughts, 
so worthily to be expressed, to be delivered 
from the mouths and hearts of his neighbors 
and friends according to the manners and cus- 
toms of his Church. In all his work was his 
own marked personal identity apparent. His 
spirit was both mediieval and modem ; associ- 
ated by great reading and profound research 
with the past ; and by the simplicity and truth 
of his system, his clear and comprehensive 
technique, made sympathizing and intelligible 
to all future. 

Handel, the prophet of a broader humanity, 
not bound to cathedral, church, or congrega- 
tion, was removed from infiuences which im- 
peratively governed his great contemporary. 
His musical feeling was not less intense than 
that of Bach, his understanding perhaps quick- 
er and deeper ; and he held a more experi- 
enced apprehension of the limited intelligence 
of his audience. He was more considerate for 
frail humanity, thus he adapted his work to 
the capabilities of his public ; his songv were 
adjusted to the means of his solo-singers ; his 
choruses to the abilities of his choral staff; hia 
score to the executive power of his orchestra. 
His melody was fully a.<9 expressive as that of 
Bach, his harmony as rich and gorgeous ; his 
coloring as clear and contrasted ; his pathos 
as deep and touching; and by compression 
and condensation, by a happy vernacular mode 
of deliveiT, short and decisive, he made all 
these great qualities far more appealing and 
impressive ; and, in this way, kept his audi- 
ence ever fresh and on the alert for his great 
points. 

His discretion was unimpeachable, his re- 
serve marvellous, and his ever-ready thunder- 
bolt overwhelming. Ideas of length, of de- 
tail, of elaboration, and of exhaustion, never 
crossed his brain. Handel casts himself into 
his subjects without any deep-laid plan, which 
become touching, earnest, supplicating, re- 
joicing, and jubilant, by reason of the imme- 
diate impulse. He well knew nothing lalK>red 
could be of any interest to the public — a public 
which cared nothing for histoncal exemplifica- 
tions of counterpoint, and whose highest no- 
tion of a choral was that fearful ditty, the 
"Old Hundredth." The north of Germany 
had been for a full century educated in sacred 
music by means of the finest chorals in Chris- 
tendom. In England this school was unknown, 
the taste unborn, no master had taught it, no 
pupil had studied it. It was not within the 
range of permitted work. From the time of 
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Purcell to Handel there was no consolation for 
the lovers of sacred music ; outside the cathe- 
drals and royal chapels there was no reward 
and no hope for the composers, if there were 
any. The clergy refused to support that for 
which they Iiad no occasion, and the public 
declined to foster and nourish those who could 
only offer that which was not wanted. 

Bach, no question, had his joys and sorrows, 
but every now and then he experienced his 
glorious^ay in the hearty performance of his 
grand anthem, and in witnessing its manifest 
power over the feelings of his choir and con- 
gregation. With Handel, at times, had he 
Been of the temperament of a Weber, or Mo- 
zart, there must have been fits of despondency, 
scenes of shuddering and sorrow, and the sharp 
pang of the stricken heart. Gdod for Handel 
was it that he had well-braced nerves, a uni- 
form pulse, and both head and heart strong 
enough to assert their rule and abide their time. 
He had his moments of intense delight, which 
amply repaid him for all the agony and strife. 
Handel was surrounded by common workers 
and second-rate execution; by myrmidons in 
fact of his own creation — men of small, and 
mostly uncultivated faculties. His learning 
was disputed, his superiority denied ; but the 
instinctive preference, the instant popularity 
of the new thing, crushed all opposition and 
called forth general recognition. Had Sebas- 
tian Bach visited England and remained here 
he would, in all probability, have passed a 
wasted life. . He could^have composca a wed- 
ding and a coronation anthem, but he would 
have proved a bad hand at ^^water^' and "fire*' 
music, and would have been bowled out of the 
opera house some twenty years sooner than was 
Handel. No prudence or foresight could have 
served him; no love or admiration would have 
attended him. Handel was an Englishman to 
the backbone, for he never knew when ho was 
beaten. Once or twice in his life wo fostered 
him here by starvation ; but he never mani- 
fested hatred in return, and forestalled ingrat- 
itude by leaving a fee to Roubiliac, the sculp- 
tor, for his efllgy in Westminster Abbey. The 
unjust lovrering of his genius by the spirit of 
detraction only set him to work the more in- 
dustriously, and, whether approved or con- 
demned, nothing altered the ruling purpose of 
his life — ^thc assertion of victory in the land of 
darkness and ignorance. Notliing unbalanced 
him, for he was always stedfast and unchange- 
able. Handel, by retisou of his oratorio of the 
*'Jtf«s»MA," kept his name alive in this country, 
but the great works of both Bach and Handel 
slept undisturbed for a century after their 
death. Fortunately, the new-fashioned opin- 
ions upon art which arose in Germany, .and 
were worked out in Paris, met with alow en- 
couragement here, and in place of dreaming 
aboul our Music of the Future, England set to 
work to revive the Music of the Past. We 
created a distinctive society for sacred music, 
and the performances in Exeter Hall by the 
Bacred Harmonic Society have become one of 
the institutions of this country, and a thing 
for all civilized Europe to liear and regard. 
England settled down upon Handel just at the 
p'jnoii that Schumrinu and Wagner [Why 
couple tJiem'! — Ed.] were inventing their pab- 
ulum for the Music of the Future. 

In Germany, Mendelssohn revived Bach, and 
now the compositions of these giants are fore- 
most in Christendom. But it cannot be said 
their music has at this present time its full op- 
erative effect. We have no composers of sa- 
cred mnsic of views and thoughts akin to those 
of Handel and Bach. The religious music of 
this time is that of mere sensation, and in no 
way connected with belief, or arising from a 
right nse of the imagination. There is little 
or no desire for real beauty in church music 
with our modem composers. This school of 
music is now merely external ; an address to 
every sense but common sense, and faith in the 
invisible surrounding us. Our grand compos- 
ers play upon their auditors, not seeking to 
make them companions or friends by a com- 



mon sympathy or a communion in belief. This 
is neither Bach's way, nor Handel's way. No 
such principle could have made them the great 
workmen they were. It leads to crownless life 
and an unreracmbered death. Nor is it any 
rivet for true fellowship in this world. With- 
out waiting for the inspiration of a Handel, or 
the serene reflection of Sebastian Bach, it is 
possible to adopt the principles of action in 
which these two great men believed, and to 
which they trusted. Nothing is to be gained 
by putting art above religion, or supplying 
matter for pure sensation. This work is alike 
bitter and fruitless. The poet and the painter 
may be misled to entertain a broad and mystic 
creed, but no sucli luxury or license should be 
allowed the musician. If he works for no 
more than he can see, he is lost. To succeed 
he must follow in the paths of the old musi- 
cians, and labor as faithfully and unremitting- 
ly as they did, to bring to the minds and hearts 
of their hearers sensation and appreciation of 
the unseen. 
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Drouet the Flautist 

A couple of months ago their died at Borne, 
Switzerland. Louis Frangois PhillippeDrouot,a mu- 
sician who in addition to his known ability in his 
days AS a flautist, possessed other good qualifica- 
tions with ^hich the world is less well acquainted. 
For some particulars of hij life we are indebted to 
one of his relatives. The Lnjusiger Inidlijtnxblatt 
has published a full account of him. 

Mons. Drouet was born of a French father and 
Dutch mother at Amsterdam, in 1792, the revolu- 
tion having driven his father from France. At a 
very early ag^ he displayed a wonderful aptitude 
for the flute. He made such rapid progress that 
though barely four years old ho was able to play, 
before an audience of more than 2000 people a con- 
certo by Devienne, and a prelude of his own which 
several musicians present declared difficult to exe- 
cute, and something so far unapproached. At the 
age of twelve young Drouet arranged for his own in- 
strument the violin-concertos of V iotti, Rode,Kronz- 
er, and others ; he also composed a large number 
of pieces, opening up a new field of execution. Most 
of these pieces have not been published, as the flau 
tints of that time declared them unplavable, though 
the composer himself played them with the greatest 
ease. In the vear 1807-^he was then fifteen years 
old — Drouet, being at that time in Holland, played 
before Louis Napoleon the then King of Holland, 
and brother to tne great Napoleon. Soon after this 
he acccptotl an appointment in the orchestra of 
Queen Ilortonse, mother of the late Emperor of the 
French. It was at Utrecht that he composed the 
famous air, "Pftrtant pour la Syrie,** for which her 
Majesty herself had written the words. Shortly 
after Drouet went to Paris, and under Lonis XVIlt. 
accepted an appointment in the royal orchestra ; 
but, accustomed to a wandering life and anxious to 
Ree the world, ho ao:nin went on his journeys. In 
Knsfland ho made a lone; stay, and travelled there a 
good deal with the famous sinjfer, Mrs. Salmon. 
AJter quittini^ England he went to St. Petersburg, 
touching Berlin on his way, where he was much 
distinguished by the King. In Russia he met with 
a most flatter! n:^ reception. From there he visited 
Finland, Lapland. Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and 
lastly Germany and Italy. At Naples he took the 
con'liictorship of the Royal Opera, which honorable 
position he held for three yearn. At the end of that 
time, the death of his pnrents imlncel a sorrow 
which drove him into retirement, nnd for years he 
lived BecUuled in a village. A letter from Felix 
Mendelssohn, then about twenty years old, and 
whose acquaintance ho had made whea a boy, drew 
him from his retreat, and he again began his travels 
intending to visit all parts of the world, when he 
made the acquaintance of Miss Taillan. to whom he 
was married, and the projected tour was given up. 
By her ho had several children, one of whom, Ilerr 
Louis Drouet, settled in New York and achieved 
great success both as a master and artist. 

Dronet's style was remarkable for its brilliant ex- 
ecution and for the marvellous facility he h»d for 
what is technically callod "double tonguing'* He 
composed a great number of concertos, studies, fan- 
tasias, duets, trios, rondos, airs with variations, so 
frequently given as a singing display by the great 
sinirers. Many of his compositions are well known 
to flute players, and indeed it may be said that in 
his day anci generation he made the flute the most 



fashionable of instruments among gentlemen ama- 
teurs, and even ladies ventured on this difficult in- 
strument. This celebrity of a former generation 
died at Berne, surrounded by his family. He re- 
tained to the last his powers of mind and body in a 
remarkable degree, and occupied his time chiefly 
with reading and other studies. It will be consol- 
ing to the many who knew him, that he passed 
away without pain or suffering at the ripe age of 
eighty-two. 
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G. A. MacfarreiL 

This distinguished English composer, whoso last 
and greatest work, the oratorio of "St. John the 
Baptist,'* IB attracting the attention of the musical 
world, was born in the year 1818. His father, a 
dramatic writer and critic of considerable reputa- 
tion, carefully fr>stered the boy's early developed 
talents for music, and afforded uim the best instruc- 
tion, Unfortunately, Mr. Macfarren is afflicted with 
incurable blindness, but this has been no bar to his 
produciupc a large number of compositions, in the 
scoring ol wliirli, we believe, he has been greatly 
aided by his wife, an accomplished writer and mu- 
sician. His published works form, however, but a 
very small proportion of what he has composed. 
Several years ago he had completed five sympho- 
nies which had frequently been performed in Lon- 
don, but only two, one in F minor, and one in C 
sharp minor, are printed, and these as pianoforte 
duets. Four grand operas from his pen have been 
played with success, and at least two others, "£l 
Malcchor,** and "The Prince of Modena,** are known 
to exist in manuscript. The operas that have been 
performed are "The Devil's Opera," and "Don 
Quixote," "CharlesJII.," and "Robin Hood,'* the last 
and by far the best. In his long list of overtures, 
the most ^nerally admired arc "Romeo and Juliet," 
"Chevy Chase," and "Hamlets" As a composer of 
instrumental and vocal chamber music Mr. Macfar- 
ren enjoys a wide popularity, and his quartets for 
stringed instruments are certainly among tho very 
best that have been prodnced since the death of 
Mendelssohn. But until tho recent performance of 
"St. John,** it was by his four cantatas that Mr. 
Macfarren was most widely known. These are "The 
Sleeper Awakened," "Leonore," "May Day," and 
''Christmas." In 1860 he was appointed one of the 
professors of the Royal Academy of Music, a posi- 
tion he still holds. As a writer on musical topics, 
Mr. Macfarren has taken high rank, and his analyti- 
cal programmes of the concerts of the London Phil- 
harmonic Society bear witness to his erudition, and 
acute and generally accurate perceptions of the 
composer's meaning "St John" has been so warm- 
ly received by all the bost English critics, that we 
trust one of our societies may be induced to study 
it. In connection with this oratorio, an act of grace- 
ful self-sacrifice on the part of Sir Michael Costa 
deserves to be recorded. His own oratorio, "Naa- 
man," which he had for years been wishing to pre- 
sent at the Sacred Harmonic Society's concerts, was 
already in rehearsal when "St. John" wcs produced 
at the Bristol Festival. Costa was so deeply im- 
pressed with the talent displayed in the new work 
that ho requested permission of the directors to 
withdraw his own in favor of Mr. Mucfarron's orato- 
rio, and these gentlemen having assented, "St. John 
the Baptist" will shortly obtain a hearing in Lon- 
don. — A rccuUan. 
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Letter from Boston. 

Boston, Dec 29, 1873. 
To the Worcester Palladium : 

I)o you know that spirit of depreciation of evcry- 
thin;; which does not produce money ? Do you not 
see it in every third person you meet, that is if you 
arc mnch in the haunts of business men ? Honora- 
ble exceptions there are. Men who toil early and 
late that their children may have better education, 
better "chances" than they ever had : men who ex- 
tend purso and hand to help onward literature, 
science and art. These mon never sneer at what 
they do not understand. Would there were more I 

While the community is mourning tho death of 
Prof. As^assiz, sorrowing for tho loss to science in 
America and the worid ; touched deeply too, by the 
sudden going out of his light while it was yet day, 
it is well to remember this gentle child-like spirit as 
one that cared not for money in itself — only for 
what it would bring to bear upon the progress of 
the world in one of its most ennobling phases. Feel- 
ing this, it was hard to hear a flippant trader ex- 
claim : "What practical j^ood aid he ever do ?" 
"W^hat did you ever do?" we should have been 
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temptod to ask ; bat a young lady, a friend of Agas- 
siz, exclaimed in noble temper, "If you don't know 
ni not try to tell you 1" 

As a nation we too much indulge in a very jare- 
nile habit of paseine judgment upon subjects of 
which we hare not the slightest knowledge. Per- 
haps no one feels this more than the artist, and it is 
one of the hardest obstacles which he has to sur- 
mount. The finer the work of art, the less is It 
likely to be understood. "I prefer Chromos to oil- 
paintings, because they ftd smoother," said a lady in 
a pictura-store, pattine affectionatelv the chromo as 
if It had been some delicate article of dress. "I 
like pleatina colors," said a man who had ordered a 
picture and was disappointed in its gray tones and 
quiet distances. "Hare'nt you something with a 
eood deal of red and yellow T* We do not ask any- 
body to look a second time at any picture that dis- 
pleases them ; but to be a little cautious how they 
criticijte without knowledge. If we don't under- 
stand a work of art, let us believe that there ma^ be 
something in it which is above our comprehension ! 
Who does not remember their first hearing of fine 
music? Unless one had been trained to the hearing of 
the best from the very cradle, there was probably a 
time when the first strains from an unknown world 
oftonecameto wandering ears, and told of some 
new realm into which imagination had not flown. 
What did it mean ? The H»thetic mind waited for 
another hearing of this strange but not unwelcome 
g^est. The mere money-getter didn't care what it 
meant, and to him it never came again, never had 
any signification. 

rf otning astounds us more than the perfect cool- 
ness with which certain literary people criticize 
productions of art We actually knew a young mai^ 
who thought to earn a little money and some fame 
by writing art-notices, when he candidly confessed 
ed that he knew nothing of the subject. He went 
from one studio to another, note-booE in hand, with 
such questions as "What do you think of the state 
of art in this country T "§how me some picture 
that you would like to have noticed, and I will 
write you a first-rate puff." It is needless to say 
that some received him with favor, and that a few 
politely showed htm the door. 

But let us not altogether blame the penny-a-liner! 
The essayist, the reviewer, the simply literary man 
is too fond of meddling with the one subject of 
which he knows little or nothing. A work of art 
appears, and it is out of the common course. He 
don't know what to make of it, consequently it must 
be bad. So ho mends his quill, and flings a bottle 
of ink at a poor, unoffending brother, who has been 
telling a new story in a new way — has dared to 
make an innovation of which the lUteratenr has nev- 
er heard. The criticism is well written and sounds 
knowing. The public is misled, and the poor ar- 
tist, not gifted with pen and ink ability, tarns his 
picture to the wall and almost believes that he has 
been a fool. The public assures him that he is not 
mistaken. The eriiiqM was "So able 1" 

Meanwhile the names most frequently before the 
public are not the great ones. Mediocrity adores a 
puff and is willing to pay for it. Your great man 
will not pay a dollar fur a line of commendation in 
a public print. It smacks too much of buying and 
selling; and when an artist begins to truckle for 
notoriety he is fast going down in his profession. 
The painter of real worth is grateful for an appreci- 
ative crUiqHs which has come forth unbidden ; but 
he instinctively shrinks from any effort to force his 
work upon public attention. He is painting for the 
future, not for to-day. He expects not to be under- 
stood or to bo rec<^nized. He is content to act 
well his part, knowing that there all the honor lies. 

Stella. 
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Singers in 



"Coals to Newcastle"— 

Europe. 

America is beginning to look up in the musical 
centres of Europe. For years past we have had to 
depend upon Europe for our musical stars. Grad- 
ually, however, this has ceased, and now we are 
sending sii>gers to the Old World, who are taking 
high positions. Among soprano singers we have 
sent the two Pattis, Adelina and Carlotta ; Minnie 
Hauck, who is a great favorite ; Jennie Van Zandt ; 
Miss Abbott, Kellogg's proUffee; Mrs. Moulton; 
Albani, who lately won a signal triumph in Paris 
in "The Hugpienots," rendering the music strictly 
as written by Meyerbeer ; Tiolotta Colville, who 
has Just made a remarkably successful dehut at Pla- 
cenza, and Mrs. Hall, who also recently made a suc- 
cessful debut at the Sydenham Palace. Among the 
contralti are Adelaide Phillipps and her sister Ma- 



thilde, both of whom are now singing in Milan ; and 
Antoinette Stirling, who is all the rage at the Ri- 
viere concerts in London. Castle and Campbell 
are singing in English opera with great success in 
England. Charles Adams of Boston has just been 
engaged as the principal tenor at the Grand Opera 
in Vienna. Foii, the basso, who is the greatest or- 
atorio singer in Euirland, is a native of Connecticut. 
Whitney, the American basso made a splendid rep- 
utation in England. William Lake of Washington, 
it is said, bids fair to'rival Santley. Edward Dann- 
reuther, the founder and conduct«»r of the London 
Wagner Society, is a native of Cincinnati. Jule E. 
Perkins, Manleton's new basso, is from Vermont. In 
addition to these, there are numerous others who, 
although now studying, have made a brilliant repu- 
tation. Miss Blanche Tucker of this city, who went 
to Mme. Garcia with letters from Lucca, has suc- 
ceeded in passing the examination for the Paris Con- 
set vatoire, where numerous others failed. Miss 
Amy Fay, a grand-daughter of Bishop Hopkins of 
Vermont, a former pupil of Tausig and now study- 
ing with Liszt, has already created a sensation with 
her playing at Weimar, liatie Gaul, another Amer- 
ican girl, from Baltimore, also a pupil of Li87.t, has 
made a saccess at Weimar, in puolic. Miss Cranch 
of Cincinnati has passed the ordeal of a first appear- 
ance in Milan, with credit Miss Julia Rive of 
Philadelphia recently pla3'ed at Leipsic before one 
of the most critical audiences in Europe, and was 
enthusiastically applauded. Miss Annie Guilford of 
Lynn, Mass., is singing in opera at Leghorn with 
success. At Milan there are no less than eight 
Americans studying music, among them MIrm Katie 
Smith, a daughter of Mark Smith,' the actor, who is 
said to have an elegant light soprano voice ; Bliss 
Wolvrin of Cincinnati, who will shortly make her 
debut at the Milanese carnival ; Mrs. Seidenhoff of 
Charlestown. Mass., a heavy dramatic soprano ; Mr. 
Spraf^ie of Boston, a very heavy basso ; Miss Josie 
Jones, a Cincinnati contralto, who has secured con- 
sent to sing in La Scala ; Mrs. Annandale of Balti- 
more, who is to sing during the carnival ; Miss 
Jennie Caldwell, who has made a successful debut 
in "L'Elisir d'Amoro" ; Miss Jennie Bull, a contral- 
to who is said to approach nearer Alboni than any 
singer in Enrope ; Miss Kate Miles, who has an en- 
gagement at Naples; Miss Eda Valergo, of Ssn 
Francisco, who is singing in the minor parts in Mi- 
lan ; Miss Moody, a young girl from New Orleans, 
who is studying in the conservatory, a favor usual- 
ly granted only to Italians ; Miss Pauline Nininger. 
who is said to "have the most beautiful voice in Mi- 
lan ; and Miss Trimble, the danghter of the Ameri- 
can consular ag^ent, who has made a successful de- 
but in **Traviata." These are only a few of the 
American sinprcrs in Enrope ; but the' lii*t shows 
that America is gaining an enviable musical repu- 
tation abroad, and that American talent is rapidly 
becoming recognized. — Chicago Tribntie. 



Jules Perkins. 

When a man has worked hard and succeeded in 
his undcrtakins:, it is only fair that he should re- 
ceive the credit belonging to him. Mr. Perkins, a 
brother of W. O. Perkins, well-known here, went to 
Italy in 186A or 18A7. He studied faithfully for a 
period of six years, returning home but once during 
the time, that being the occasion of the first Peace 
Jubilee. His first teacher was Perini of Milan ; 
whether he has ever studied with other teachers, 
we do not know. Suffice it to say that he is now 
under engagement as Primo Basso in London, en- 
gaged by Mapleson for a term of years. He has 
recently been singing in Liverpool and Manchester 
with the tronpe of which he is so important a mem- 
ber, and which includes Mile. Tietjens, Mme. Tre- 
belli-Bettini and other great ones, and this is the 
way the papers speak of him : 

l*he Liverpool 2>at/y Albion of Nov. 12th says: 
"Mr. Perkins made a most successful first appear- 
ance. It is long since a pure bass voice such as his 
has been heard, reminding the listener more of the 
best days of Staudigl and Formes than any basso 
profundo that has appeared since their time. His 
first song, from Hallvy's Za Juive, was not so effec- 
tive, from the absence (quite unavoidable, we be- 
lieve,) of the instrumental accompaniment ; but in 
Knight's fine old English song ('Rocked in the cra- 
dle of the deep,') he fairly and deservedly brought 
down the house, the members of the orchestra tak- 
ing the lead in the hearty applause, resulting in an 
encore, when he substituted a verse of Keller's fine 
song *The Exile.' With ordinary care and larger 
musical experience a great future is in store for Mr. 
Perk ns." 



The same paper of Nov. 13th thus speaks of his 
performance of Sarastro in Mosart's *'Magic Flute." 

"The Sar.jstro of Signor Giulio Pcrkin entirely 
confirmed the favorable imprcs^itm which he pro- 
duced the evening before at the Philharmonic con- 
cert His voice is really superb, magnificently 
round and full, and his lower notes incomparably 
flne. His prese'nce and manner on the stage are 
very imposing, and he sang the music of the part of 
Sarastro in a very sonorous, dignified and cultiva- 
ted style, and with admirable taste, his musicianly 
acqtiirements being thoroughly evident.'* ^ , 

irhe same paper of Nov. Uth bays of him !n La 
Favorita : 

*' Signor Pcrkin increased the repntation already 
gained by him, his singing of the important ninsie 
in the part of Baldassare, and his dignified acting 
contributing materially to the general sucress." 

i:\iePorcupine of Nov. Iftth says: '*The I>rury 
Lane Impresario has certainly found a trump card 
in Signor Giulio Perkin. Sir. Pcrkin has a bass 
voice of fiue tone and compass, which he uses with 
judgnwnt and skill. His singing of "Qui sdegno" 
in ll Flanfo Magifo created much enthuMosm ; and 
throughout this opera, and as Baldaasare in Im Fa- 
vorita, he proved lilmself a great acquisition to the 
company.'* 

The i/ane/infer Exmniner of a week later speaks 
of the opera as being there and sa)*s : "Sijifnor Gin- 
lio Perkin is the best Mephisiopheles we have heard 
in Manchester for a long lime. He has evidently 
carefully studied the part, and combines the demon's 
sardonic humor and grotesque bitterness with groit 
skill. His action and gestures ore also very artis- 
tic, and his acting was accompanied by very clever 
8infi:ing.*' 

The Manchester Guardian thus mingles the bitter 
and the sweet : "Another first appearance was made 
in the person of 'Signor Giulio Perkin,' — is this 
gentleman an Englishman or an American, and, if 
so, why the Signor Giulio? — who proved to be a 
competent and dignified Saroskro. Bass voices of 
the genuine full, round quality seem to be getting 
scarce, and that of Mr. Perkin, if we may be per- 
mitted to call him so, is therefore all the more ac- 
ceptable. The two great songs were very well 
sung, though the upper tones of the voice are scarce- 
ly equal to the middle and lower registers." 

There ! is not that a good record for a young 
American, about whom all the musical people in 
Boston, seven years ago, declared that he could 
never be made to sing m tune ? His deep, lorge 
voice was well-known, but he could not sing high 
enough for ordinary songs, and sang badly out of 
tune ; yet now he stands with a cnpit^l record in the 
place rormcrly held by Msrini, Fanre, and others of 
the world's great ones. We are very glad to no- 
tice that not one speaks of imperfect intonation, for 
it wou!d seem to show that lie has overcome that 
fault. We are glad to see him called to ncctmnt for 
his adoption of an Italianized name, and wish that 
he had retained the plain Jules Perkins. But suc- 
cess, which he has earned, be to him, and to every 
other earnest worker in the cause of art ! — ^^^orees- 
Icr PaUcbdium. 



Conoert Boom Constmotion.* 

Amongst the papers recently printed by the Roy- 
al Institute of British Architects (says the London 
Musical Standard) is one on Architecture practical- 
ly considered in reference to music, by Mr. H. H. 
Statham, Jun., which is full of interest to musicians. 
Mr. Statliam takes, as his starting points for criti- 
cism and suggestion, St. Geortrc's Ilall, Liverpool, 
and the Royal Albert Hall. The former he says is 
the worst music room in the world, although in the 
case of buildings erecte<] for music there is less ex- 
cuse than in most other cases for sacrificing practi- 
cal utility to architectural precedent. Music Is pre- 
eminently the modern art, the only form of high 
art which has, practically, had its rise during the 
era of modern life, and the grandest results of which 
have been realized almost within our own genera- 
tion, in those choral and orchestral performances on 
a large scsle, which are becoming year by year 
more frequent and more frequented among us, and 
whieh, as Mr. Fergusson has truly observed, proba- 
bly supply in modern Europe, more nearly than any 
other public entertainment, the pl*ce filled by the 
great dramatic fetes in ancient Greece. In regard 
to buildings erected for such a purpose, therefore, 
we have a spocial encouragement to disrq^rd pre- 

• Architeoture Practteallv Considered with reference to 
Music. A Paper read hefore the Royal Institnta of Brit^ 
ish Anhitects. Bv H. H. SUthsm, jnnlor, AaMiclate. 
I (Printed with the 'transactions of the Society.) 
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cedent, at all events in the plan and arrangement 
which form the basis of architectural treatment ; 
and to take the problem on its own ground alone. 
With the modern architect rests the rcflponsibility 
of supplying buildings which shall give to this 
grand form of artistic entertainment the highest ef- 
fect of which it is capable, and place those concern- 
ed in it in the best reliitive positions for hearing and 
being heard. In regard to one part of the question, 
Mr. Statham observes, a great deal has been said 
and written, and a great many experiments made ; 
namely, the question of acoustics, both as regards 
the formation, conduction and reflection of sound, 
and the materials which are favorable or unfavora- 
ble in these respects. But the subject has not, Mr. 
Statham thinks, been thoroughly considered as a 
question of plan and arrangement : as a man of 
practical acquaintance with piusic he takes up the 
matter chiefly from this side. He devotes, however, 
some preliminary remarks to the acoustic question. 
He says : 

We may regard the Albert Hall as the most re- 
cent specimen of a building carefully and intention- 
ally constructed in reference to the performance of 
music on a large scale, and it may be instructive to 
consider how far it can fairly be said to have an- 
swered this end. 

As before hinted the question divides itself into 
the two heads of acoustic effect, and arrangement of 
plan. As to the former, it may be observed that, in 
regard to the materials of which a room is construct- 
ed,' we may aim at three different results. We may 
either employ materials which will dampen all rcso^ 
nanoc and abimrb all sound as soon as it strikes the 
sides of the room, such as woollen stuffs, curtains, 
and draperies ; or we may seek for materials which 
will give a direct and sharp reflection of the sounds 
that impinge npon them, as stone, marble, polished 
cement, or plaster : or, lastly, we may select mate- 
rials which will neither sharply reflect nor absorb 
the sound, but will, if one may use the expression, 
sympathize with it, adopt its vibrations, and 
siren^hen and intensify its tone, without reflecting 
it back in such a marked or violent minner ns to 
causo confusion or annoyance to the ear. There 
may be circumstances in which the first system has 
its advantages. 

The Liverpool Philharmonic Hall is a specimen 
of this treatment ; the room is full of curtains and 
upholstery, and what is heard there is heard dis- 
tinctly and without disturbing influences, but it is a 
very dead room, very defleient in sonority, and I 
have reason to think the eftect of the band is im- 
paired by this. The only case in which I think 
such a muffling of a room might be of service would 
be in the case of a very large hall intended mainly 
for organ performances : for the organ, on account 
of the mechanical power and persistent character of 
its sounds, requires scarcely any assistance from 
the room, while on the other hand its effect is more 
readily confused and impaireti by reverberation 
than that of any other instrument The second sys- 
tem, that of employing sharply reflecting substances, 
cannot, I think, under any circumstances, be other- 
wise than positively injurious to musical effect. In 
a small room it imparts a meanness and hardness to 
the tintbre of the music ; in a large room it produces, 
of course, echoes which go far to do away with mu- 
sic altogether. This may be observed in our cathe- 
drals, where the organ music especially becomes, 
when at all loud, a maze of indistinguishable sounds 
rolling about the building. This is popularly sup- 
posed to be very fine ; and so much nonsense has 
iMsen written on the subject, that it may be allowa* 
ble to take this opportunity of pointing out that ef- 
fects of echo are not music, but only a disturbance 
of music. Music must be regarded in Jthe light of a 
highly intricate and delicate language, every sylla- 
ble of which ought to bo distinctly heard ; and to 
imagine that its effect is increased by echo is as rea- 
sonable ai it would be to say, in reporting the 
speech of a dlstiBgaishcd orator, that the effect of 
his eloquence was much enhanced by the fine echo 
of the building, which proloni^ed each syllable for 
several seconds after it was spoken. We have then 
the third system, of employing resonant but not 
highly reflective materials ; and of these by far the 
b^t, and perhaps, for practical purposes, the only 
one available is wood. Thb, as we know, has been 
adopted in the Albert HalL The result, consider- 
ing the size of the room, has been a decided success ; 
and I believe the degree of clearness with which a 
single voice can be heard in that very large edifice 
is to be attributed, in grea^ measure, to tiiis reso- 
nant wood lining. And here I may again compare 
the Albert Hall with St. George's Hall, which Ut- 
ter building is an example of a room constructed en- 




tirely of reflecting materials — marble, stone, tiles 
and cement. This is a most trying room for a solo 
voice, insomnch that vocalists who have been lis- 
tened to with pleasure in other places huve failed to 
satisfy an audience in this hall, and have been most 
unfairly judged in consequence. But the contrast is 
most marked in regard to the organ ; and here the 
opportunity for comparison is unusually good. 

[To be Continued,] 
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CiiiCAao, Dec. 18. — Among recent occurrences of 
local note was the opening of the lai^ organ in the 
second Presbyterian Church. This fine instrument 
was built by Johnson of Westfield ; it contains 15 
stops in the Great Organ, 15 in the Swell, 9 in 
the Choir, 10 in the Pcdale, and the usual coup- 
lings, besides /orfo and piano pedals to bring on and 
take off the stops of each manual. The pneumatic 
lever is applied to the Great and Pcdale, and to the 
principal couplings. The tone is sombre and 
church-like, vet brilliant and massive. The vole- 
ing is admirable, probably better than anything 
these builders have brought here before. The 
string tones, in particular, are fine, in my opinion 
the finest ever brought to this city. The credit of 
this is due to the voicer, Mr. Wm. II. Johnson. 
The reeds also are even, brilliant, free in tone, and 
prompt The diapasons are not so bright and reso- 
nant as fhe Hooks*, but not so sombre and deep as 
Erben's. Johnson*s diapasons have' a more stringy 
quality. The construction of this instrument is so 
peculiar as to merit notice. It is only eiffhi feet 
deep from front to rear, but forty five feet long from 
side to side. Accordingly all the wind-chests are 
divided and placed side by side about twelve feet 
above the floor of the organ lofl, which is behind 
the pulpit. This lower twelve feet is divided into 
three nearly equal parts. The action and bellows 
occupy the two end portions while the key-boards 
and choir occupy the central portion, exactly un- 
der the Great organ wind-chests. This position 
makes it very unpleasant for the organist, as most of 
the sound-waves reach his car only after being re- 
flected from the opposite end of the church, so that 
the player hears every thing in a very confused way. 
Of course one can soon get used to anything of this 
sort, but I confess that it gives me a curious feeling 
to know that I have my fingers on one chord, and 
to hear another that I thought had received its 
quietus some time before. 

I cannot give you a better idea of the shocking 
state of organ pla^'ing in Chicago than to record 
the pieces that were played at the two exhibitions 
of this organ in which the principal organists of 
this city took part — not a single prominent organ- 
ist except Dr. Fuchs being omitted. The players 
were Messrs. Falk, Flagler, Hood, Havens, Knop- 
fel and the writer. And the pieces played : Handel 
Concerto, No. 2, Fackeltanz, Meyerbeer (Falk) ; 
Offertoire,. Lefcbre-Wcly ; Improvisation and March 
(Flagler); Offertoire, Havens; Offertoire, Batiste ; 
and a part of Rink's Flute Concerto. I must say I 
felt thoroughly ashamed of the programme of the 
second evening. This terribly depraved taste is to 
be lamented especially because it reacts on the or- 
ganists so detrimentally. Mr. Falk is an organist 
of the highest talent, and for him to play the con- 
gregation out of church on "Monastery Bells" and 
"Overture to Poet and the Peasant" (as it is said he 
has done) is really too bad, even if the congrega- 
tion will stand it, which they ought not. Of Mr. 
Flagler also I had conceived a poor opinion, from 
the uniformly light character of the pieces in which 
he appears. But on acquaintance with him I find 
him a well-schooled organist, really a musician who 
in a more favorable atmosphere would produce com- 



positions of a creditable texture. When he came 
here he was invited to play at a Congregfstionalist 
church after Sunday evening service. Anticipating 
the invitation, he was provided with a Mendelssohn 
Organ Sonata, a Bach Fug^e and other good mnsio. 
But the minister announced that '*we would now 
be favored with some music by Mr. Flagler," and 
sent up a request that he would play "something 
operatic." So for a half hour he worked in mor * 
ceaux of the high artistic nature of the Miserere in 
"Trovatore," the quartets from "Martha," snatches 
from "WillUm Tell," etc., and at the end of it was 
hired to do that sort of a thing every Sunday at a 
thousand dollars a year. 

On the other hand the pianoforte is really getting 
more serious treatment. Mr. Ziegfeld*s so-called 
"Musical College," of which Dr. Geo. F. Root is 
President, gave a concert last week at which pupils 
played Pianoforte Concertos by Mendelssohn and 
and Hiller with orchestra. I cannot say, to be 
sure, how well they were played, but it is some- 
thing that such things are studied. Mr. Wolfsohn 
has not appeared in public here yet, but I hear that 
he is doing nicely in teaching, and his vocal society 
is getting along finely. We have two chamber 
quartets diligently practicing , of one Mr. Goldbeck 
is centre, of the other Mr. Wolfsohn. 

The united choirs, of which I formerly spoke, 
have given a miscellaneous concert under the direc- 
tion of Mr. H. R. Palmer, with fine success. Their 
second performance came off last night and consist- 
ed of Mr. Buck's 46th Psalm, "God is our Refuge,' 
under the direction of Mr. O. Blackman. The cho- 
ruses went finely, and, as one critic said, "with the 
most finished shading he had ever heard in Chica- 
go." There are three choruses, but the gist of 
them is in the opening and closing ones, "God is 
our Refuge" and "The Lord of Hosts is with us." . 
The soli and concerted pieces were not so well done, 
the voices being quite inadequate, the two excep- 
tions being Mr. Warren Coffin's "0 Come Hither," a 
lovelv air, and Mrs. Starkweather's "There is a 
river." 1 his latter is finally a double quartet, and 
was highly appreciated by the audience ; it is real- 
ly a lovely piece of concerted music — not too elab- 
orate, but enjoyable. The quartet "Be still then" 
is also effective, Were I to criticize this work it 
would be to deplore the useless elevation of the 
voices in the finale of the last chorus. To carry ^ 
chorus sopranos up to B flat, especially in a work 
calculated for smaller societies, is all very well pro- 
vided the author will pay for the nitro-glycerine 
with which to get them up there ! 

Nevertheless I hold the production of works on 
classical models so well written as those of Mr, 
Paine's and Mr. Buck's to be in the highest degree 
encouraging, as a token of American progress in 
art ; and for my part I believe the smaller kind of 
works of the general calibre of the Psalm, to be 
more useful for the present than broad Oratorios 
requiring such exceptional resources for their pro- 
duction. If a class of fellows desire to jump over 
the heavenly bodies I would prefer to bet on the 
one who begins with the Moon, rather than with 
Sirius, or even Jupiter. Still every man to his 
mission. All success in Art comes from a truthful 
obedience to the ideal as impressed on the artist's 
own consciousness. To create after some other 
one's consciousness is certainly to fail. [For which 
moralizing I beg pardon, for Dwight's Journal 
knows it much better than I do.]. 

I once alluded to Professor John C. Fillmore as an 
honest worker in music, but I wrongly located him 
in Racine, Wis. He is really in Bipon, Wis., at the 
College, and is doing a most excellent work. This 
college is based on the Oberlin model, educating 
young men and women on equal terms, and is really 
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a great benefit to that section of the countr}'. Mr. 
Fillmore spent some time at the Leipsic Conserva- 
tory and is a painstaking teacher of mnsic. of the 
kind we really need more of. I have before me a 
programme of the closing performance of last term. 
Among the pieces played were : Beethoven's Sona- 
ta in F minor (op. 2), Mendelssohn's Rondo Capric- 
cioso, Chopin's 8rd Ballade (op. 47) and Scherzo in 
B flat minor, op. 81,— certainly encouraging for the 
''wilds of Wisconsin." This classical programme 
reminds me of one that was given at the Oberlin 
Conservatory last summer, embracing about thirty 
pieces, of wliich there were two or three sonatas, 
one or two Bach fugues for organ, a Bfendelssohn 
organ Sonata, and almost at the end of the formida- 
ble list Bach's immense Toccata in F, which you 
may be snre was played to its very last note. Now 
far be it from mc to discourage the study of classi- 
cal music, but I must say that in my opinion it is 
hotter to give the children turkey twice a week if 
necessary, rather than that they shall so inconti- 
nently stuff themselves with it ooce a year. 

My space is so far run out that I cannot now 
epeak of the very successful season of English opera 
which has been given liere by the Kiillogg troupe. 
My impression of it is that the performances have 
been pretty rough, though after all better than the 
local mi-scellaneous concert-s with which they compe- 
ted. And so with the compliments of the season to 
the Journal and its Editor, your correspondent begs 
to sign himself, for the thirteenth year, 

DkR FaKTSCHi^TZ. 



PiiiLADRLPniA, Dkc. 20. — Tho Strakosch Troupe 
closed its engagement at tho Academy last Tuesday 
evening, the Opera being Afiffnon, and Mme. Nils- 
son appearing for the first time since tho troupe 
opened its season. Philndelphians thought them- 
selves terribly slighted when they found that the 
great prima donna was not to appear during the 
first seven represcntaticns, and many thought her 
absence not caused by "indisposition" ; but I think 
the case was as Mr. Strakosch represented, — that 
Mme. Nil^son was detained in New York by an at- 
tack of some malady proper to the throat. This 
was almoAt proved by the manner in which she 
sang on Tuesday evening; the whole )>erformance 
seemed tf» be a burden to her ; ond .yet I never saw 
her act in such a winsome way. The gem of the 
opera: "Kennst du das Land," she gave U) perfec- 
tion. Mile. Torriani, who has already made for 
herself a high standing among us, was perfectly 
charming, llcr singing was loudl}' applauded from 
beginning to end, and for tho ''polonaise** she re- 
ceived a boisterous encore. One of our critics re- 
marked that in many respects she is equal and occa- 
sionally superior to Nilsson. (!) That shows how 
she is loctked upon. Capoul was more than good ; 
he is such an excellent actor and sings so conscien- 
tiously I hat it is a treat to hear and see him. His 
chief success was in singing "Ah non credea.** So 
closed the performances of this most admirable 
company. Never before have we had in this coun- 
try an opera troupe in which every part and posi- 
tion was so strongly held, not even excepting the 
Trufii-Benedetti company. It is to be hoped that 
they will return to this city in the spring. 

The "Orpheus Club" gave their first concert of 
the season at Musical Fund Hall on Friday week. 
Mr. Damrosch and Mr. Mills were the soloists of 
thB evening. Mr. Mills played Liszt's Transcrip- 
tion of Mendelssohn's Wedding March, and Dr. 
liamrosch gave Vieaxtemps' Fantasia for his violin 
solo. Together they played Mozart's Sonata in B 
flat for piano and violin, and two movements of the 
"Kreutzer" Sonata. It is needless to add that the 
pieces were happily rendered. The chorus of the 
club were very successful in their part, and reflect- 



ed high credit on their conductor, Mr. Cross. On 
Saturday afternoon, the 20th, the Wolsieffer concert 
was given at Horticultural Hall. Peethoven's No. 
6 (F major) was the Symphony and generally was 
well done, but a terrible slip in the brass occasion- 
ally marred tho effect. Mme. G roebl (piano soliste) 
played a Rondo Brillant (op. 29) of Mendelssohn, 
and Chopin's op. 22, "Grande Polonaise." The or- 
chestra in the Rondo ensemble parts was a shade 
too prominent. At the next concert Rubinstein's 
8rd Symphony, in A, will be plaj^ed for the first 
time in this city. 

New York. Jan. 5. — The Strakosch Italian opera 
troupe gave four representations here during Christ- 
mas week, beginning on Wednesday evening with 
Gii Uffonotti, The representation was a very suc- 
cessful one. Mme. Nilsson is quite the ideal Valen- 
tine; MisaCary makes a charming Page; Campa- 
nini, although slujo^gish at first, became fairl}* warm- 
ed tip in the third act and did some fine singing; 
while Maurel showed himself to bo a true artist, 
thoroughly master of his part. Aida was perform- 
ed on Thursday evening and at the matinee on Sat- 
urday. Whatever may be said concerning the mer- 
its of this opera, it is certain that the music differs 
materially from that of the other works, by the same 
composer, with which we are familiar. To some 
people this statement alone will seem like praise of 
the opera. The orchestral accompaniment«,through- 
out the work, are written with much skill ; no 
greater contrast to the wearisome tum4um-lum of 
Trovaiore can be imagined. But there is, to my 
mind no inspiration, no trace of genius in the music 
It is the perfection of talent and that is all. 

The scenery, the auxiliaries and costumes are 
really magnificent enough in themselves to insure 
crowded houses and. if Mr. Strakosch gives repre- 
sentations of this opera in Cincinnati, St. Louts and 
Chicago, it will he something to be remembered, 
even in those lively towns, where startling events 
are quite in order. 

On Friday Evening; Lucia was given, with Mme. Nils- 
son as the heroine and Capoul ss Eclp^ardo. This troupe, 
which is the best I liave ever heard In N«w York, will 
give rcprenentations in Boston for two weeks, beginning 
Feb. 2nd., on their return from the West, and will com- 
mence a new MSABon of opera in thiH city on Feb. 16th. 

In concerts we have bevn singularly f .ivored since my 
iMt letter, I mean in quality not quantity. Mr. Thomas's 
second Symphony Concert came on Saturday evening, 
Dec. 27ih, when the following progmraroe was interpre- 
ted to a large and appreciative audience. 

Overture. To Schiller's "Bride of Messiah ,'* 

Schumann. 

Concerto for two violins Simhr. 

Me«srs. II. Arnold and S. E. Jacobvohn. 

Rjinphony, No. 6, "Leonore" Raff. 

Tueiue and Variations. Scherzo, Finale. Septet. 

Beethoven. 

Overture ; "Le Carnival Romain" Berlioz. 

Sphor's long and difficult Concerto for two violins was 
•ubMtltuted for a Concerto by Joachim, which was to he 
played by Mr. Listemann, who was prevented from per- 
forming it by a slight injury to his hand. 

RafTs now Symphony was the most interesting feature 
of the programme. It Is difficult to form a distinct im- 
pression of this work from one hearing, but it Is safe to 
say tluit the admirers of the "Ira Walde'* Symphony 
wert somewhat disappointed in the new one. It is, how- 
ever, a work that requires very careftU hearing. The jier- 
formance was witlioiit a blemish, and the diminuendo at 
the close of thi* Andante wns a good.lnstance of tho mar- 
Telloufl petfectlon to which this orcnestra has attained. 
One of the New York papem, last week, contained an ar- 
ticle criticising Mr. Thomas somewhat sharply for what 
it calls his "desecration of Beethoven'* in arranging the 
great Septet for a "full orchestra." The writer of the 
al>ove named criticism se^ms to be somewhat confused in 
his idea. The Septet Is nol arranged for a "full orehea- 
tra" as he states, but for two clarionets* two horns, two 
bassoons, and all the stringed Instruments, (saoh, at 
least. Is the usual arrangement). Furthermore the arti- 
cle seems to imply that Mr. Thomas Is the originator of 
this method of treating chaml>er music, while the truth 
Is that this septet has been played. In precisely the same 
way as described above, for many yean at the Popular 



Concerto given by M. Paadeloup In Paris, and also at the 
Coiisenratolra when this manner of performing It origi- 
nated, I believe, as far back as the time of Ilabeneck. 
The critic should remember that Steinway Hall is not a 
lit place for Chamber mtisic unless the music be ampll- 
fled, and that ''desecration** and ^'sacrilege*' are strong 
words when applied to an arrangementa which preserves 
the original score Intact, increasing only the volume of 
sound. A. A. c. 

[Conclusion next time.l 
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BOSTON. JAN. 10. 1874. 

Hairard Moiical Aawwiation. 

The 6fth Symphony Concert was according to the 
following programme : 

Overture to "The Wat«r Carrier" Chembinl. 

••Piano-Forte Concerto, in B flat, [Kachel, 4601. 

Mosart. 
AUq<:ro. —An<lante.— Allegro. 
J. C. D. Parker. 

Symphony In A major ["Italian**], No. 4. 

Mendelssohn. 
Allegro vlTace.— Andante.— Mennetto.—Saltarello. 
••Piano Solo : Thirty-two variations on an Origi- 
nal theme. In C mfnor Beethoven. 

J. C. n. Parker. 
Overture to "T^eonore," No. 3, in C Boetboven. 

* The audience was but a little smaller than nsonl, 
though (for the third time in snccession) the weath- 
er was of the worst imaginable. The Mozart Con- 
certo in B flat had never before been played in 
Boston, nor do we remember to have seen mention 
of its performance in any of the concert rooms in 
Europe. Your modern pianist, trained in the 
brilliant and effective school of Thai berg and of 
Liszt, is shy, as a rule, of appearing before a con- 
cert audience in anything so unpretending, so pure- 
ly and naively musical, and so comparatively unex- 
citing to a virtuoso, as any. even the most effective 
among the (nearly) thirty Concertos for piano-forte 
with orchestra which Mozart has left. And this is 
one of the smaller and less effective of the number. 
According to Von Kochel, it was composed in 1784, 
in the sane year with some half a dozen others, in- 
cluding the well-known one for two pianoe, which 
has been played twice in these concerts by Mr. 
Parker and Mr. Lang. It is a light-hearted, sunny 
graceful work, perfectly genial and spontaneous, 
full of fresh and charming thoughts, and unmistaka- 
bly Mozartish. Tn the two quick movements yon 
are rei»eatedly transported to the gaj'or scenes of 
Don Oiovanni, the innocent heart melody of poor 
Masctto and Zerlina. The first Allegro, taken as a 
musical whole, the beanUful orchestral parta inclu- 
ded, gains a sure hold on the attention, and devel- 
ops very satisfactorily ; at least so felt the general 
audience, who all seemed fascinated ; Mozart is a 
sure spell to ctmjure by with them. No caderaa 
for this movement could be found, and Mr. Parker 
added not a little to his laurels by a very musical 
and interesting cadenza of his own, conceived in 
perfect keeping witli the whole, and executed with 
artistic skill. Generally too he played the move- 
nirnt neatly, tastefully, with much roSnement, 
though the piano might, we think, have entered, in 
those running passages, with a more marked and 
vital accent ; more intensity, in short, was the one 
thing most wanting. The serious, sweet melody of 
the Andante, with its variations, is after Mozart's 
own heart, and he used it, cither before or after, in 
one of his Sonatas. The Finale starts with a theme 
of the most piquant homely humor, which is charm- 
ingly illustrated. Here Mr. Parker used a short 
cadenza by Cramer, and the whole was rendered 
with fine point and spirit Alter all, the pdiie and 
old-fashioned Mozart Concerto made its mark, and 
both the composition and the interpretation have 
been the theme of general and hearty praise. 
The "82 Variations'* are without opus number. 
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but appeared (nccording to Thayer) in 1807, — in the 
same season with the fiery Coriolan overture, as one 
can well believe ! They form one of the most re- 
markable of Beethoven'd piano works outside of the 
Sonatas, — only less remarkable than the famous 
"33 Variations on a Waltz by Diabelli,"— perhaps 
in their artistic unity tliey are more perfect. The 
theme, a single period of eight bars, is a pregnant 
scries of as many splendid and emphatic chords, 
each one of which strikes fire : and then one after 
another the variations develop themselves without 
any pause between them to the end, each more 
wonderful than the lost, all springing as by an in- 
ward necessity out of the theme ; for such U the 
character of variations always with Beethoven. To 
be sure it was not a piece precisely suited to the 
great hall, and needed some of the titanic fire and 
force of a Rubinstein to bring it fairly home to one ; 
but Mr. Parker won marked credit by his rendering, 
and is to be thanked for making so many persons 
for the first time acquainted with so significant a 
work. 

If there was any lack of positive effectiveness in 
the pianoforte selections, the hnpp}' and delicious, 
thoroughly "Italian" Symphony, and the two 
strong, ever inspiring Overtures, — all of which 
were rcmarkabl}* well played, so far as willing ears 
perceived, more than made up for it; indeed the 
concert aa a whole appears to be counted as among 
the best. 

Next week the concert comes back to its familiar 
day of 77iurgdaif^ when Mme. Ri7DKRfli>oRrK will sing 
once more that superb "Ariadne" Scena or Cantata) 
by llaydn which mode so memorable an impression 
in the first concert of last year, — ^a thing too good 
to go unrepeated. Mr. August Fries will 
play a Violin Concerto by the Danish Svendsen 
(first time here). The Symphony will be the great- 
est of Mozart's, which English musicians, before 
Beethoven's star was in the ascendant, were wont 
to speak of ai the "Jupiter" among Symphonies. 
The concert will open with Schubert's fresh and 
genial Overture to "Alfonso and Estrella,** and will 
dose with the stirring War March of the Priests in 
Mendelssohn's "Athalia. 

The glorious old "Fifth Symphony" is selected 
for the seventh concert (Jan. 29), when Mr. Lang 
will repeat that brilliant "Concert-stucck" by Schu- 
mann which he introduced last year, besides a Cap- 
priccio in E, with orchestra, by Bennett ; and the 
programme will be rendered unique by several 
quite novel features which will be announced in due 
time. 

In the 8th Concert (Feb. 13, — Friday) another of 

the great Schumann Symphonies, — the so-called 

"Cologne," in E flat — will be revived ; Mr. Lboh- 

HARD will repeat that brilliant "Krakowiak" by 

Chopin, besides introducing another frcHh and boau. 

tirul Mozart Concerto (in C minor), — one of the 

finest of them all. 

 »  

Glee and Part-Song Concerts. 

Boston is famous for its "notions," and runs now 
alter this, now after that, — in which it is not so un- 
like most cities. The great public, everywhere, fol- 
lows the fashion of the moment like a floek of sheep. 
If there is anything of central, solid and enduring 
consequence, there is need always for a faithful few 
to rally round it and keep watch over it in periods 
of unjust general neglect. Probably some people 
feel just so about their own small specialit}^ in mu- 
sic and lift it in their fond imagination to the cen- 
tral height. Probably the lovers of German male 
part-songs on the one side, and of old English Glees 
on the other, after long slumber sounding the re- 
veille in valiant rivalry, each feel themselves the 
o hampions of a noble cause, worthy to take its turn 



as the absorbing topic. And actually just now, if 
you will tru«t the papers and the crowds of eager 
applicants for ticketa, Symphonies and Oratorios 
and classical Quartets arc commonplace affairs, 
while a few Glees and Part-Songs arc seen through 
such a magnifying gloss of fashion that they cover 
the whole sky. Of course the equilibrium will be 
restored, and we shall learn again to place things in 
relations, — that is, not forget the relative impor- 
tance of one to another. This tendency to make 
too much ado about some special interest of the 
moment, only shows how necessary it is and must 
be at all times to cherish ^nd keep strengthening 
the organized and permanent supplies of music of 
the highest kind in the pure sense of Art. A good 
Glee is a good thing, only let us not forget that it is 
but a Glee. A cup of tea is not a banquet. 

Within the last few weeks we have had some fine 
exhibitions of the vocal material and the spirit of 
improvement that animates some of the best of the 
singing clubs which are so much the order of the 
day. 

1. First came the concert of the younger Club, 
the "Boylston," given to its friends who crowded 
the great Mnsic Hall the evening of Dec. 22. We 
were struck by the fresh and musical quality of the 
united voices ; the basses were particularly rich ; 
and their execution of a programme of the average 
variety of modern German and Anglo-German part- 
songs (all to English words) by KQcken, Abt, Mnc- 
larron, Ilatton, Zollner, Ac, spoke well for the 
critical and careful training on the part of their 
conductor, Hir. Sharland, as well as for the voices, 
musical intelligence, exprii de. eorp» and lo^^al effort 
of the Club. Of the more excellent selections, and 
among the best sung, we would m^'ntion "Comrades 
in Arms," by Adam, and the "Winter Song^' by 
Gadc. In fresh, pure vocal ensemble the young 
club rivals the Apollo ; but it is by no means so rich 
in solo singers, nor is the musical experience of its 
members as yet such that it msy attempt the same 
high flights. —The concert was pleasantly varied by 
the Andante from Mendelssohn's String Quintet in 
A, as well as the Allegretto, Minuet and Trio from 
the 8th Symphony of Beethoven, played by the 
Beethoven Quintette Club. How the latter sound- 
ed, in such slender ootline, we cannot report; and 
of course in so vast a hall quartets and quintets are 
like miniature pictures held up at a distance. 

2. Next came another "Evening of English 
Glees," — this time in the great Music Hall, which 
was well nigh crot^ded at a dollar a ticket, by per- 
sons eager to welcome and to hear aga'n or for the 
first time, those six rare singers from New York. 
And the first thing we have to say about it is, that 
their voices actually sounded better there than in 
the smaller hall, and the precision with which they 
sang together, the fine light and shade, the pure, 
not overstrained expression, and the refined and 
careful enunciation of the words, were more appar- 
ent than ever. The best features of the programme 
— ^that of course was a foregone conclusion and de- 
manded — were those which made the most impres- 
sion in the more private concerts: ''Where the bee 
sucks," by Arne and Jackson ; Calcott's "Hark ! the 
cock crows ;" Leslie's fine modern Madrigal (for six 
voices), "Thine eyes so bright;" the two short 
Madrigals by Ford and Morlcy ; Stafford Smith's 

Glee: "Return blest days"; and a composition of 
far greater scope, variety of mood and theme, and 
largeness of treatment, the Hymn it might be called 
as well as "Glee" by Dr. Cooke : "Hail, bounteous 
Nature !" The only new specimen of part-songs, we 
believe, was the cheery old Madrigal (one of the 
"Fa, la, /««") by Morfey : "Now is the month of 
Maying." The solos by*Miss Bkbbb and Miss Fincu, 
and especially their duet : "As it fell upon a day," 
wore sung charmingly. 

3. The concert of the "Apollo" Club, crowding 
the Music Hall on Tuesday evening, Dec. SO, and 



repeated a week later, was the best public manifesta- 
tion which this strong and select choir of admira- 
ble voices has yet given of its quality. The sing- 
ing of the larger pieces, — this time without orches- 
tra, — was much better than upon the last occasion. 
There were sixty voices, finely balanced, sweet, 
rich, musical, trained to a nicety in all points of ex- 
pression and effect. The only accompaniment was 
that of their able Conductor. *Mr. B. J. Lang, at the 
piano. 

The programme, too, contained a greater propor- 
tion than ever before of compositions of decided and 
enduring value. Lachner's "Hymn to Music" made 
a statel}^ and appropriate opening. Then came the 
two noble double choruses n-om Mendelssohn's Aulig- 
one, which were sung, particularly the great, in- 
spiring "Bacchus" chorus, — perhaps the most effec- 
tive composition of its kind — most admirably. The 
Prisoner's Chorus from hidelio was one of the wor- 
thiest selections, and was sung finely, though that 
did need an orchestra for its full effect. Mendels- 
sohn's quaintly original and beautiful part-song: 
"The Turkish Cup-Ikarer," went to a charm. Two 
of the freshest and most interesting things sung 
were the part-song by Uauptmann : "Surely it is 
very strange.'* and the hearty, jovial chorus of Vin- 
tagers from Mendelsson's "Loreley." 

The lighter, sentimental pieces of the second part, 
however ,seemed to be the best appreciated by the crowd. 
Very naturally, because some of them contained solos, 
which were very beautifully sung by Dr. Lanouaid and 
Mr. W. J. Winch Ltenors], Mr. John F. Wincw, and Dr. 
E. C. BuLLABDy baritone. These wore KUcken's *'0n 
the Rhine" [Duet aiid Chorus], with its iouchlnif, but too 
late, invoeatlon of the Loreley ; a Serenade by Storch ; 
Abt's *'On the Water,*> with solo. Hatton's wide-awake 
and breezy "Tars* Song" made a« vivid an impreanlon as 
ever. We doubt whether as much can be said of the wet- 
worn Pilgrim chorus from "TannhJtuser,** which formed 
the finale. 



MR. FREDERICK BOSCOVITZ gave a mating of 
piano-forte music at Wesleyan Hall, on Monday, Dec. 22. 
A. large and interested audience were present. Mr. Bos- 
00 vita Ifl not a commonplace pianist, but haa his individ- 
uality which is quite interesting. In spite of the physical 
obstacle of a very smali liand, he has acquired great exe- 
cution, and a complete mastery of certain styles. IHius 
the curious old Prelude and Fantasle by Kirnbercer 
[which he arranged from a manuscript in the Imperial 
library in Vienna], and the Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue of Bach, he played very finely, except that the 
strong passages were rather violent Indeed there is 
something of the French mingling of the sponnodio and 
of the finleally fine in much or his rendering. The Bar- 
earolU [op. 60] by Chopin,— a work which we too seldom 
hear— made a good impression. Kut the delicate little 
2/betunu [No. 4] by Field was exquisitely given ; and the 
quaint little Oiffue from one of Bach's "French Suites'* 
was delightful. We were unable to remain and hear the 
two modern extravaganzas,— "March" by Raff, and the 
<MM(/tA "Rhapsodic Hongroise'* by Liszt,— which, by all 
accounts, were music run road. 
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Paris. — ^The programme for the first concert of 
the Paris Conservatory last Sunday included the 
chorus "Envy" from Handel's "Saul," the third part 
of Berlioz's "Romeo and Juliet," and an unaccom- 
panied chorus from Cavaliere's oratorio "Animn o 
Corpo" (ICOO). At the seventh popular concert the 
religious march from "Lohengrin" was met with ap- 
plause and hisses. The novelty at the eighth of 
this series was a "short symphony" by Th. Gouvy. 
"Phaeton" by M. Saint Saens, described as a 
"poeme symphoniqne," was brought to a first hear- 
ing at the opening of the national concerts on Sun- 
day. 

l^aris possesses a "National Society of Music" 
which, in accordance with its motto "Ara Galliea," 
frames its programmes entirely from the works of 
French composers, bringing forward for the most 
part contemporary works, but also those which may 
appear to have been long ui^ustly neglected. At 
its first concert for this season, works were produc- 
ed by E. Lalo, by Paul Lacombe, Bonrgault-Dacou- 
dray, and the late A. de Castillon. — Mu: Stand. 

Mme. Amann Weinlioh, the directress of the la- 
dies' orchestra, gave a special concert to the mem- 
bers of the Paris Preaa, which is described in L'Art 
Miuical, Tall, slender, with an expressive face and 
parkling eye, the directress of the Damen Orches 
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ter (says the reporter) is, first of all, entirely mis- 
tress of her orchestra. Composer, performer, and 
directress all at the same time, accompanying: on 
the piano when it is necessary, Mme. Araann Wein- 
lich represents the perfect type of the grand priest- 
ess of the musical irorld. tier c^Iance is compre- 
hensive, her arm vigorous ; she knows all the mu- 
sic hy heart — so they say — and conducts from mem- 
ory. Her intelligent face does not disappear he- 
hind the pages of a book of music ; and one follows 
with the thousand sentiments which agitate her 
soul before the waves of harmony which unroll 
themselves at her command to the applauding pub- 
lic. As for those around her, if we except the 
young effeminates who blow the instruments which 
might tarnish the rosy lips of the ladies, nothing 
could be moi e pretty than this bevy of pretty fair 
and dark heads, intelligent, lively, and modest, 1 
say modest, because they are really so. They have 
neither bold looks nor manners; their behavior is 
quiet, without aflfectafion ; in a word, they do not 
give themselves airs. The executants are ranged 
in a semi-circle, the directress in front ; in the mid- 
dle are the youths, partly concealed by the ladies. 
Of these last some wear their hair down, some are 
coiff^es en hauteur; the majority are blondes; all 
seem intelligent. Some are very pretty, especially 
the contra-lmssists and the violoncellists ; with re- 
gard to beauty the first violins take the second 
place; the flutists are both fine women. Before 
these a first violin, dark, with sparkling eyes, is re- 
markable for the charming type of her &ce. The 
introductory piece in the prof^rammc was the over- 
ture to ^Zampa,*' attacked with vigor and a power 
remarkable for women. The clarionet solo was 
perfectly rendered. The sonorousness of the string 
instruments is generally defective; that is evident- 
ly owing to the bad quality of the violins ; the brass 
instruments exaggerate the ''forte." These are the 
only criticisms we permit ourselves to make. The 
greatest success of the concert was the Pixzicato 
polka by the Brothers Strauss, of Vienna, which 
was encored. Mile. Pauline Jewe, a tall fair young 
lady, executed a solo from "Der Freischutz,** on the 
violin. Mile. Elise Weiniich, sister of the direc- 
tress, performed a fantasia on "Wilhelm Tell." 
Among other items was the "Pleura des Alpes" 
waltz oy Mme. Weiniich, broadly instrumented, 
and remarkably well rendered. The concert ter- 
minated with the march from Mendelssohn's "Mid- 
summer Night's Dream." 

The Danun OrehesUr has no hautboys, bassoons, 
trombones, or kettlo*drnms ; the music is all rear- 
ranged by the directress ; for harmonium, tuba, and 
big drum, in sub^tiiution. The two violoncellisies. 
Miles. Dellmayer and Elise Weiniich, are spoken of 
as specially remarkable. — hid, 

Henri Vienxtemps has been obliged by the state 
of his health not only to give up the direction of the 
Brussels popular concerts, but to resign his position 
as professor of the violin at the Conservatory there. 

[Herr Wieniawski, now in this country, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to become his successor ; the 
post is considered one of the highest honor and im- 
portance among masters of the violin.] 



LoxDOM. — On Wednesday afternoon week, at his 
third recital in St James's Hall, Dr. von Billow 
played froi|i memory Beethoven's colossal sonata in 
B flat, Op. 106, than which nothing more difiicult 
has been written for the pianoforte by any of the 
"cla.<wicar mastt^rs. It was Beethoven's greatest 
effort in that way, and so he himself esteemed it. 
Few pianists, even of the highest rank, have ven- 
tured to essay it in public, whatever thev may have 
done in private. In one of Mendelssohn's letters 
from Frankfort he playfully writes — "I came home 

with S last night, from a punch party, where I 

first played Beethoven's sonata, Op. 106, in B flat, 
and then drank 212 glasses of punch, forluaimo." 
The performance of this extraordinary work on the 
oecasion under notice was Dr. von Billow's most re- 
markable feat since he came here to astonish us. It 
was, indeed, remarkable from beginning to end, not 
r lerely because a piece so long, so elaborate, and 
fatiguing was, like all the rest, given without book, 
but also for the sustained vigor with which the Al- 
legro riioliUo was delivered, the life thrown into the 
Sdierto, with its quaint and original trio, the ex- 
pression imparted to the long drawn-out Adwfio, 
and, above all, for the execution of the final Futpte^ 
that seemingly inextricable labyrinth of notes. This 
all but impossible movement was played from first 
to last with invariable case and unflSsgging spirit, 



the more surprising, inasmuch as the theme was 
given ont at such a pace as to make ever^* hearer 
wonder how by any possibility the artist, great us 
is his executive power and prodigions his memory', 
could accomplish his task. Dr. von BUlow, howev- 
er, went throngh the whole without the slightest 
hesitation; accent never being lost, clearness rarely 
sacrificed. In fact, it was an exceptional display of 
mechanical power, untrammelled by any of the dif- 
ficulties which seem to follow each other without a 
moment's intermission, and — ^until the tuneful epi- 
sode with which the F*igue gets speedily entangled, 
and which has no small part to act in its further de- 
velopment — without a moment's repose. The 
Seharto was applauded so loudly that Dr von Bulow 
repeated it; out what Was still more astonishing, in 
reply to another demonstration, he repeated the 
Fxtyue itself from end to end — an achievement, con- 
sidering whst he had already done, and what he 
still had to do, perhaps unprecedented. In certain 
passages of the Adagio, it may be added, the subtle 
gradations from piano to pianitiiimo^ which Dr. von 
Bulow so greatly affects, had favorable scope for 
exhibition, and of these full advantage was taken. 

The grand sonata of Beethoven was followed by 
Sir Sterndale Bennett's Rondo Piaeevole in £, an'd 
the same composer's three musical sketches, "The 
Lake," *The Mill-Stream." and the "FounUin." fa- 
miliar to every amateur in this country ; and a^ter 
these charming pieces, the rendering of which could 
have scarcely been more in consonance with the in- 
tentions of their author, came Mendelssohn's Caprie- 
do in F sharp minor, entitled, it is related by the 
album to wliich at an early age he contributed it, 
"Bluetie MftneaU,*' though, considering its difficul- 
ties, it is by no means a **MuetU,** to any but the 
most practised executants. It is marked pregtissimo 
and it need hardly be added that Dr. von Billow was 
not behindhand in obeying the indication thus con- 
veyed. With the Caprieeio were joined the Gatwtf^ 
from luck's ballet Don Juan, and J. S. Bach's 
Bourre in A minor. 

The recital began with one of Mozart's most ad- 
mirable sonatas in the key of F ; and ended with 
Liszt's Trilogie Suisse ("Lac de , Wallenstadt," 
"Eclogue," and "Au bord d'nne source"), combined 
with the same composer's Polonaise Heroique, That 
no pisnlft, except it be Liszt himself, can perform 
Liszt's music like Dr. von Bulow, it is superfluous 
to add. The Hall was crowded in every part — 
Timet. 

Oxford. — ^Two performances of J. S. Bach's 
Chriafffuu Oratorio were given bv the Choirs of 
Christ Church, New College, and Magdalen Chapel 
Choirs, assisteil by several members of the Univer- 
sity, on Tuesday and Thursday, the 2nd and 4th of 
December. .Atnoonon Thursday, after an intro- 
ductory voluntary by the organist of New College 
(Mr. Taylor), the service was commenced by a short 
form of prayer selected from Daily Service, and so 
arranged that, in some measure, the Oratorio took 
the place of the Anthem. Before the commencement 
of the Christmas music Mr. Taylor resigned his seat 
at the organ to the organist of Magdalen (Mr. Par- 
ret), who accompanied the oratorio throughout In 
the opening choru% "Christians, be joyful." the man- 
ner in which the boys attacked the second subject, 
and the accuracy with which they took the high 
notes were deserving of praise. The part of the 
Evangelist, by whom the story of the Incarnation 
is told, was sustained by Mr. Robson. of the Cathe- 
dral Choir. The choral, "How shall I fitly meet 
Thee T* and, in fact the whole of the choral music, 
was sung in excellent style. It may bo doubted 
whether any part of the innsic will have done more 
towards educating the musical taste of the congre- 
gation than the performance of these chorals. The 
bass aria, "Lord Almighty." was sung by Mr. R. 
Macan. tutor of Christ Church, who most ably ren- 
dered the whole of the bass music The choruses, 
"Glory to God in the highest," "Glory be to God 
Almighty," "Come and thank Him," "Lord, when 
our haughty foes," and "Hear, King of Angels," 
were performed with clearness and precision, nota* 
biy in the case of the fugal chorus, "Glory to God 
in the highest" If it were not invidious to partic- 
ularize, we should award the palm to the perform- 
ance of the alto, "Sleep, my beloved," the choral, 
" *Tis right that angels," with its delicate reminis- 
cence of the previous air in the accompaniment, and 
the soprano air, "Ah, my Saviour," accurately ren- 
dered by Mr. Donaldson. The service was con- 
cluded by the benediction, and Mr. Taylor having 
resumed his seat at the organ, terminated the musi- 
cal part of the service with a toccata and /vffue by 
J. S. Bach. 
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A little aoud. For Contralto or B«». 4. 

C to c. PinwH. 40 

"AlltUeclond! A tiny form! 
Then all the w«ve« were rid|^ with atom." 
Very lmiire«*«ive descriptive piece, brinrln^ viv- 
idly before the mind, flrst. the storm that follow- 
ed the cloud, and secona the social desolation 
that followed one carelvM evil word. 

Floating and Dreaming. 4. A6 to p. JHtumore, 80 

"of what shall be 
In unknown, future years." 
The manic sways well with Che dmmy, roeUnc 
motion of the words, and has a sweet melody. 

Gates of Paradise. 8. Bb to p. HopkinM. 80 

*' While upward to the daxxlln|:hel|4it 
Angels are passing, day and nifliht.^ 
The words, by Mrs. Harvie, are maindflcent 
The music contains a aolo for Soprano or Bari- 
tone, and a chonUf which la principally in uni- 
son. 

Looking Forward. 4. D. (major and minor) 

tof. Su/iipan. 50 

"But the old man tenderlylald it by." 
May be maile very effective. The old man looks 
back and looks forward, as he views the souve- 
nirs (a tress of hair,- a withered flower) left by 
one "gone on before." 

At Rest 4. F min. and roaj. to n, Oabrisl, 85 
"Far from earth her flight" 

Hopelese. 4. F to f . Qahritl, 80 

"Birds' love notes were softly blending." 
Somewhat tad and hifrhly wrought, but show- 
ing a floe skill in compoaitlon. 

It matters little where we roam. 8. EA to f. 

UoUowatf, 80 
" An Inner voice ntfll whispers "home.** 
Prof. Holloway will be remembered as the com- 
poecr of " Wood-un," and this •prifrhtly piece of 
, music Is well worthy his old time reputatioa. 

Embarassment (Verlegenheit). Sop. or Ten. 

4. D6tof. Aht. 80 

Do. Alt or Bariton. 4. B6 to d. "80 
" To tell thee somethlnc I am yearning, 
But how to speak it know not well.'* 

Sing to me softly, my slater. 8. £ to f. 

Watfrman. 80 
Purely melodious, and a very sweet sentiment. 

 

Indispensable Scales and Broken Chords in all 
Major and Minor Keva. Charlen HWs. 75 

Mr. WeU remarks that hehss "used them with 
every pupil for the past 26 yean." This tells the 
story, and all teachers will find them extremely 
convenient. 

Home Treasures. (20 pieces.) W, SmaUwood. ea. 40 
No. 1. Far away. 2. F. 

No. 2. Flower GathererSw 8. G. 

The last teas one of Glover's nice duets, and Is 
Inst as good in Its Insttumental arrangement. 
Very good and pleasing practice. 

Admirable easy pieces.- Mr. Small Wood has 
evidently a fellow feeling with our little Olive 
Branches who are learning to play. 

Trubel and Jubel Quadrille. 4. FauMi, 40 

It is no "trubeP' to pracUoe these lively dances. 
They are ali brightness. 

Christmas Bells. 4. F WiUon, 50 

Very sweet bells indeed, and the piece is not 
alloyed with the close mechanical imitation of 
chhne rInRinir common to mnaio so named. Ac- 
ceptable at any season. 

SkatincT Rink Polka. 8. F. Srhlei forth. 86 

Will do to skate by. but still better for the 
swift, staccato Up of the dancers feet. Spirited 
and pretty. 

Fairy Gondola. Barcarolle. 4. Eb. Bo9cowitM. 75 
The perfection of lightness, smoothness and 
grace. Who wuuld not sail with such a gondo- 
lier 1 

Books. 

Amuican School Music Rkadks. Book. 1. By 

Z. 0. Emerton and W, K TUden, 86 

Per dozen $8.60 
The bMrinning of a very good series of graded 
singing books for schools. This is intended for 
primary ■choola, and has o<4»k>ns directions fur 
teachers. 



AnuRBviATioxs.— Degrees of difllcnity are marked 
1 to 7. The it«y is markf-d with a capital letter: as C, B 
flat, *c. A small Roman letter marks the highest note, 
if on the stair, an UaHc letter the highest note* If above 
the staff. 
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The Prayer of Agassiz. 

BY JOIIX O. WHITTIER. 

On tho isle of Penekese, 
Ringed about by sapphire seas, 
Fanned by breezes salt and cool, 
Stood the Master with his school. 
Over sails that not in vain 
Wooed the west wind's steady strain. 
Line of coast that low and far 
Stretched its undulating: bar, 
Winers aslant alongf the rim 
Of the waves they stooped to skim, 
Rock and isle and g^H^teningbay, 
Fell the beautiful white day. 

Srtid the Master to the youth : 

"We have come in search of truth, 

Trying with uncertain key 

Door by door of mystery ; 

We are reaching, through His laws, 

To the garmeut-hem of Cause, 

liim, the endless, unbegun. 

The Unnameable, the One, 

Light of all our light the Source, 

Life of life, and Force of force. 

Ab with fingers of the blind 

We are groping here to find 

What the hieroglyphics mean 

Of the Unseen in the seen, 

What the Thought which underlies 

Nature's masking and disguise. 

What it is that hides beneath 

Blight and bloom and birth and death. 

By past efforts unavailing. 

Doubt and error, loss and failing, 

Of our weakness made aware. 

On the threshold of our task 

Let us light and guidance ask. 

Let us pause in silent prayer !** 

Then the Master in his place 
Bowed his head a little space. 
And the leaves by soft airs stirred. 
Lapse of wave and cry of bird 
Left the solemn hush unbroken 
Of that wordless prayer unspoken. 
While its wish, on earth unsaid, 
Uose to heaven interpreted. 
As, in life's best hours, we hear 
By tho spirit's finer ear 
His low voice within us, thus 
The All-Father heareth us ; 
And His holy ear we pain 
With our noisy words and Tain. 
Not for Him our riolence 
Storming at the gates of sense, 
His the primal language. His 
The eternal silences ! 

Even the careless heart was mored. 
And the doubting gave assent. 
With a gesture reverent, 
To the Master well-beloved. 
As thin mists are glorified 
By the light they cannot hide. 
All who gazed upon him saw. 
Through its veil of tender awe, 
How his face was still "plit 
By the old sweet look of it, 



Hopeful, trustful, full of cheer, 
And the love tlut casts out fear. 
Who the secret may declare 
Of that brief, unuttered prayer ? 
Did the shade before him come 
Of th' inevitable doom. 
Of the end of earth so near, 
And Eternity's new-jear ? 

In the lap of sheltering seas 
Rests the isle of Peuekese ; 
But the lord of the domain 
Comes not to his own again ; 
Where the eyes that follow fail. 
On a vaster sea his sail 
Drifts beyond onr beck and hail ! 
Other lips within its bound 
Shall the laws of life expound; 
Other eyes from rock and shell 
Read the world's old riddles well ; 
But when breezes light and bland 
Blow from summer's blossomed land. 
When the air is glad with wings 
And the blithe song-sparrow sings. 
Many an e^^e with his still face 
Shall the living ones displace, 
Many an ear the word shall seek 
He alone could fitly speak. 
And one name forevermorc 
Shall be uttered o'er and o'er 
By the wayes that kiss the shore. 
By the curlew's whistle sent 
Down the cool, sea-scented air ; 
In all voices known to her 
Nature own her worshipper. 
Half in triumph, half lament. 
Thithor love shall tearful turn. 
Friendship pause uncovered there. 
And the wisest reverence.leam 
From the Master's silent prayer. 

— Chrittian Union, 



The Fiftieth Birth-Day of Agassiz.* 

May 28, 1867. 

[The following lines (as one will hardly need be told) 
are by Loxofellow, and were read among friends at a 
birth-day dinner, which they will long keep in fresh re- 
membrance.] 

It was fifty years ago 
In the pleasant month of May, 

In the beautiful Pays de Vaud, 
A child in its cradle lay. 

And Nature, the old nurse, took 

The child upon her knee. 
Saying : "Here is a story-book 

Thy Father has written for thee 

"Come, wander with me," she said, 

"Into regions yet untrod ; 
And read what is still unread 

In the manuscripts of God." 

And he wandered away and away. 
With Nature, the dear old nurse. 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe. 

• Reprinted from DwighVs Journal of Music, June 
6,1857. 



And whenever the way seemed long 

Or his heart began to fail. 
She would sing a more wonderful song, 

Or tell a more marvellous tale. 

So she keeps him still a child. 

And will not let him go. 
Though at times his heart beats wild 

For the beautiful Pays de Vaud ; 

Though at times he hears in his dreams 

The Ranz des Vaches of old. 
And the rush of mountain streams 

From the glaciers clear and cold ; 

And the mother at home says "Hark ! 

For his voice I listen and yearn ; 
It is growing late and dark, 

And my boy does not return !" 
   

Bach's Christmas Oratorio. 

[From the Loodon Telegraph, Dec. 18.] 

"Gentlemen," exclaimed Frederick the 
Great, rising from among his musicians with a 
flute in one hand and a visitors* Hat in the oth- 
er, "old Bach is come I" The rehearsal was 
suspended immediately, and an ofiicer charged 
to conduct the great Leipsic Cantor to the pal- 
ace, where almost royal honors awaited him. 
A hundred and twenty years have passed, and 
the hero of the occasion is dead, and turned to 
dust. But an artist lives in his works, and 
from time to time every amateur of music may 
say with the kingly flautist, "Old Bach is 
come." He came, in this sense, on Monday 
evening, when the so-called "Christmas Orato- 
rio*' was produced at the Royal Albert Hall, 
under Mr. Barnby's direct! n. We accept the 
performance as really the first given in Eng- 
land, not losing sight, however, of what had 
previously been done to make the work known. 
Two parts of the "Christmas Oratorio" were 
heard, many years ago, at one of the late Bach 
Society's concerts ; they were heard a second 
time, much more recently, under, the auspices 
of the short-lived institution which revived 
the name, at least, of the Ancient Concerts. 
They were repeated by the students of the 
Royal Academy of Music in 1870, under Mr. 
John Hullah, and a selection from the whole 
was performed last week at a special service in 
one of the Oxford churches. But without un- 
dervaluing these tentative efforts, it may fairly 
be said that Monday evening witnessed the 
first production of the "Oratorio" on a grand 
scale, with no more abbreviations than those 
dictated by unavoidable circumstances. 

The "Christmas Oratorio" is now fairly be- 
fore the English public, and "old Bach is 
come" in the form of one of his noblest works. 
But what a time he has been on the road I A 
century and a half taken up in traversing the 
space between Leipsic and London is slow pro- 
gress indeed. Bach, however, can affora to 
travel slowly, just as the "brave old oak" can 
afford to spend a hundred years in reaching 
maturity. "He was bom," said Riehl, "for 
the schools and connoisseurs in the eighteenth, 
but for the nation in the nineteenth century." 
This is a bold assertion, against which the 
vogue of modern German music bears strong 
evidence, but it is clear that Bach acted as 
though he had a prevision of its truth. The 
life of that grand and noble artist was a model 
in its way, because spent for his art, without 
reference to lower considerations. In this he 
contrasts with his great contemporary Handel. 
Both had the robust and solid German nature, 
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but Ham! el WAS thrown 1)y circninstances and 
predilection iiitn tlie vort-ox of tlio whirlpool of 
life. Hf* WMS a milit'int nuipiriaii, with l»i:-< 
hand against everything ih:it stood in his wjv}*. 
Perhaps it would be better to put it that he 
was a manufacturer of music, who had to keep 
a close eye upon the market, and to study the 
public taste with a view to ready sale and lavjprc 
profits. We know, at all events, that he did 
this, not hesitating to sell other people's goods 
with his trade mark, and that he made a re- 
spectable fortune after passing through the 
Bankruptcy Court once or twice, in an ortho- 
dox fashion. Hence, much of his music, with 
all its grandeur and all its profundity, was 
made to order, and no small portion, having 
served a transient purpose, is dead beyond hope 
of revival. 

Bach, on the other hand, led the tnie life of 
a creative artist, far from **the maddening 
crowd's ignoble strife." Neither by tempera- 
ment nor circumstances was he forced to make 
his career a struggle for supremacy or fame, and 
his last twenty-seven years were spent in the 
equable discharge of regular duties ; the mas- 
ter enjoying not less good fortune in this re- 
spect than did Haydn, after him, as the hon- 
ored servant of Prince Esterhazy. Herein lies 
the whole secret of the difference between the 
two illustrious contemporaries. Ha<l Handel 
been a German Cantor, residing in a provincial 
town, with twenty children to keep him there, 
he might not have written more music than 
that now bearing his name, but much of it 
would have had a different character. Bach, 
at all events, produced unceasingly, with ref- 
erence to nothing save the art he adorned, and 
with nobody to please save the muse he w^or- 
shipped. 

From the whims of publishers, the veerings 
of public taste, and the thousand and one in- 
fluences which affected Handel, he stood apart. 
The great world wagged as it listed ; but in 
the quiet harbor of the Leipsic Thomas School, 
Bach served music with all the fervor of his 
great soul. Wc, in this self-seeking age, are 
rightly astounded at the phenomenon of a 
man thus working independently of personal 
aggrandizement, and pouring out treasures 
which he knew could not enrich their produc- 
er. But, as Judge Haliburtcm once said, ^'A 
true artist has more than two eyes ;" and Bach 
saw that his carder would reach beyond the 
limits of his earthly life. This is whyhe wrote 
with reference to the perfection of art rather 
than to merely pleasing the age in which he 
lived, and why, having caught up, to some ex- 
tent, his forward genius, we are ever making 
fresh discoveries of its worth. Depend upon 
it, the cry *'01d Bach is come," will be heard 
full often before the varied forms of his ap- 
pearing are exhausted. 

Wonderfully prolific as was Bach in * the va- 
rious branches of secular music, his writings for 
the Church are, perhaps, the greatest proof of 
his industry, as they certainly are of his chaste 
and noble genius. Over three hundred Canta- 
ten for the Lutheran service are known to have 
proceeded from his pen, three of these for the 
leasts of Christmas, Easter, and the Ascension 
respectively — being of large dimensions and 
special importance. In the catalogue of the 
master's works we find the Christmas music 
described as *'Oratorium tempore nativitatis 
Christ! in VI. Part, divis". but it may be 
doubted whether Bach himself authorized the 
-description, not merely because the so-called 
oratono is a collection of cantatas for use on 
the first, second, and third days of Christmas, 
New Year's Day, the first Sunday in the year, 
and the Feast of the ^Epiphany, but also be- 
cause the various sections of the work ar«} dif- 
ferently scored. Part 1, for example, includes 
trumpets, drums, flutes, oboe and bassoon ; 
Part 2 has no bassoon ; and Part 5 has oboes 
only in addition to strings. Each section is 
really a separate work, dealing with a separate 
incident of the Nativity, and in no sense con- 
nected with the others save by ^ common sub- 
ject. 



Whethrr Bach himself sanctioned the union 
of his six cantjitas undur the narir of :in orato- 
rio may not Iv* s^)0"iall^- i'i)«>or^apt. T>ut it is 
needful to Ix^r.r in mind the fart of tlifir arbi- 
trary association when we stand fnro to face 
with the practical difficukies of performance. 
To present the whole six intact is simply im- 
possible, for re:\*5ons wliich must be obvious, 
and there are only two practicable courses — 
either to give some of the parts unmutilated, 
or to abbreviate them all. Either of these 
courses may be taken with propriety, but we 
think the balance of advantsige is in favor of 
the second, which was that adopted by Mr. 
Bamby. Anyhow, the work, or aggregate of 
works, as presented on Monday evening, came 
within the limits of a single concert, while the 
s'ory of the Nativity was told from beginning 
to end, instead of being broken off in the mid- 
dle. As to structure, the **Christmas Orato- 
rio" resembles the Matthew 'Tassion," though 
differing in matters of detail. Both present 
the fundamental idea of the Christian Church 
assembled to hear and meditate upon a portion 
of its founder's history, the narrative being told 
in a tenor recitative, and its incidents made 
the subject of reflective solos and choruses, 
with an occasional chorale for the **great con- 
gregation." Thus far the two works run in 
parallel lines ; but the * Tassion" is more dra- 
matic and less didactic than the "Nativity," 
which makes an attempt at personation only 
when dealing with the utterances of the Angels, 
the Shepherds, and the Wise Men. The dra- 
matic interest at these points is, however, very 
slight, so that the work depends almost entire- 
ly upon its character as a meditation. To know 
Bach even a little, is to know that therefore it 
is a success. When required, the noble master 
could be as dramatic as Handel; but his ge- 
nius was regulated by a calmness of spirit, a 
profundity of thought, and a piety of nature 
which best fitted him for the expression of deep 
religious feeling; and hence his sacred works 
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have been aptly called **a 



living 



exegesis 



of 



the Gospel." It certainly is as an exegesis of 
the Nativity iu its subjective form, that the 
**Christmas Oratorio" prefers the highest claim 
to favor. 

This being its distinction, we can, without 
knowing more, imagine the cheerful solemnity 
that pervades the music from beginning to end. 
While there is no vulgarity, nor even what may 
be described as secularity, in Ms most joyous 
parts; its graver episodes are tempered by 
chastened gladness, and the perfect expression 
desired is thus attained. Yet there is no mo- 
notony. Bach's consummate art knew how to 
avoid the imminent risk of splitting upon that 
rock. Considering that he had not the many 
resources now at command, he did wonders 
with the orchestra as an independent means of 
effect ; but the **Christma8 Oratorio" most 
strikingly shows his power of inventing new 
fonns. Take, for example, the andante move> 
ment **For unto us He cometh poor," wherein 
a separate orchestral theme of Mcndclssohnic 
grace, a chorale for treble voices, and a bass 
recitative, are beautifully worked up together. 
Take, also, the pastoral symphony, which is 
not merely an accompanied tune, but a splen- 
did illustration of Bach's power to weave a 
number of distinct parts into a harmonious 
whole. Take yet again the duet **Immanuel, 
beloved Name," in which a bass recitative is 
associated with an arioso for soprano, and the 
air, **Ah ! my Saviour," in which a second 
voice acts as echo to the first. 

These are but samples of the novelties abound- 
ing in the work, and it was by help of such as 
these that Bach diversified his treatment of a 
subject having little variety in itself. We 
might dwell at length upon the beauty of the 
songs, the grandeur and consummate skill of 
choruses, and the impressive harmonies of the 
chorales, bnt we do not wish to present an ex- 
haustive criticism so much as to excite public 
interest in a too long-neglected work. Enough 
has been said to answer this purpose, or, if 
not, it is of little use to say anything at all. 



The production of the '^Christmas Oratorio 
V ill confer liisting honor upon the present sea- 
s; n of llie l^'vsd Albert Hall Choral Society, 
nn<l upon its conductor. !Mr. Barnby, we 
hardly need say. had before won distinction as 
a reviver of Bach. To him we owe the now 
freq lent perfonnances of the Matthew **Pas- 
sion " and as there is reason to believe that he 
will persevere in his elforts to make the com- 
panion work not less popular, the debt of grat- 
itude will eventually be a heaw one. Mr. 
Barnby must have taken iuiuiensc pains i^ith 
the preparation of the ''Christmas Oratorio," 
and deserves hearty congratulations upon the 
very considerable success that attended his 
self-denying and conscientious labor. The clio- 
ruses were all given creditably, many of them 
very well indeed ; while the unaccompanied 
chorales were nearly ])erfect. 

As the orchestra was precisely that ordained 
by Bach, it was neither numerous nor noisy. 
The effect of it, however, was often deliciously 
fresh and piquout. We should »uld here, that 
Dr. Stainer rendered good service at the organ, 
especially in the performance of those trumpet 
passages which the trun»]ieterH of our day de- 
cline to attem])t. The solos entrusted to Mme. 
Alvslebcu, Mme. Patey, Mr. W. II. Cummings, 
and Signor Agncsi, were in competent hands. 
Mme. Patey distingruished herself greatly in 
the two beautiful contralto airs ; Mr. Cum- 
mings gave the trying recitatives with unfail- 
ing taste and declamatory skill, and Signor 
Agnesi sang throughout like the admirable ar- 
tist he is known to l>e. On the ' whole, had 
**01d Bach" been present he would have ap- 
proved the firat public performance in Eng- 
land of his great work. 
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Concert Room Constmction.* 

[Continaed frozo page 157.] 

St. George's IIoll contniu!! the only other organ in 
England of the same size as the Albert Ilall oi^s^n, 
built by the same builder, .lud phiyed upon mostly 
by the same player. Now in St. Ge »rge'8 Ilall, the 
effect of loud rout-ic, of at bU an intricate de<<crii>- 
tion, played upon llie or^^an, is an abaolute clmoii; 
all detail and clearneBs u\ form I the ipusic is ob- 
literated ; and it is only the ha itu^t of the or«;.in 
concerts there, who have grown used to the eiToct 
to some extent, who cun nitinagc to make anything 
at all OQt of it. I used to suppose that this was a 
drawback incident to all organ perforuiances in 
large buildii.gs ; and the Albert IIhII being still 
larger, I expected a still worse result, and went to 
hear the organ one day as a kind of duty, and not 
anticipating any great ])lea8ure from it. I was 
roost agreeably surprised and pleiscd to find that, 
though the resoAnnce was in excels of what was 
beneficial, it was by no means euch as roatei-ially to 
interfere with the effect of the music; which for the 
most part was distinct and well defined in effect. 
This, of course, was a tor the velariim) was up ; had 
it not been so, the result would no doubt have been 
less satisfactory, as the large concave snrfacc of 
glass must have reflected the sound in a very detri- 
mental manner. As it was the sound imptngi*d 
upon surfaces which, though resonant, were not 
highly reflective, and the result was ns described. 
That this organ was not as dii^advantageously cir- 
cumstanced OA the one in Liverpool was apparently 
no fault of the orfjan builder, who, according to Gen- 
eral Scott's statement, particularly recommenrUHl 
that the floor of the Albert IIhII should be laid with 
tiles, and the walls finished with hard polished 
plaster. Fortunately for the eflFect of his own in- 
strument, as well a.«* for every other kind of mudi- 
cal performance in the Albert Ilall, this ill-judged 
advice was not acted upon : but it may be mention- 
ed as a warning to my profes-sional brethren who 
maybe enga^fed on buildings of this class, n^'t to 
place much faith in what organ builders UAX them. 
Organ builders know how to voice pipes, but be- 
yond that, their opinions are very little to be re- 
lied upon. 

Coming now to the consideratiou of arrangement 
and planning of concert-rooms, so as to place per- 
f< rraers and audience in the best possible relatifm 
to one another, Mr. Statham sa^-s this matter has 

• ArclHti»«»tnre Practically ConMder«>d with reference to 
Music. A Paperread before the Royal Institute of Brit- 
iRh Architects. By H. H. St^tthnm, Junior, Asaociate. 
(Printed with the Tranaactions of the Society.) 
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received comparatively little attention. Most of 
onr coiicort-rouins are a kind of enlargement and 
expnnziion oftiin old ball-room model, with a flat 
floor for danciii;if and proinenadin^j. and a:i orches- 
tra for the players up above, out of the way ; mid 
this plan is mostly udlierud to, although we lui\e 
lousf apf') recognized in our theatres the neccs.sit}' of 
placing the auditorium at such a slope and ant^le 
that all may see and hear what pas-^es on the 
stage. The Albert Hall, thouijh novel in some ro- 
spccU, is not so in its jxenerai form: it is in its gen- 
eral design a.s much the result of precedent as any 
other mu»ic rtNmi, and in proportion as it is so, it 
is not snccessful as a music room : — 

"It is based avowedly on the form of the Roman 
amphitheatre, as our other music halls are (un- 
avowedl3') upon the English ball-room ; the result 
has been an architectural and practical inconsis- 
tency. The adoption in a building where an audi- 
ence at one end are to hear music performed at the 
other, of a form which was specially designed origi- 
nall}' for persons seated round the sides to witness a 
spectacle in the centre, is a great inconsistency; 
and the arrangement of the seats brings a consider- 
able portion of the audience into an altogether 
wrong position for hearing the music. That ever^'- 
body can hear is perfectly true; the queslion is, 
what do they hear, and is it what they want to 
hear? Now, the orchestra and a lar£:e part of the 
auditorium form part of the same ellipse, oidy sep- 
arated from each other by an arbitrary division so 
placed as to mark off space for a sufficient number 
of performers. The result is that portions of the 
audience can form no adequate idea of the effect of 
uinsic, because they are at one side of it ; indeed, on 
the seats nearly adjoining the orchestra the audi- 
ence arc actually seated nearly behind the singer.*', 
at all events behind the direction in which the 
sound is impelled ; and arc heat ing one side of the 
chorus close to them, while the other side is in the 
distance at the opposite extremity of the orchestra. 
This is the inevitable result of applying to a build- 
ing for music an arrangement originally intended 
for a spectacle." 

It is probable, Mr. Statham thinks, that for the 
largi^st class of musical performances, the execution 
of great works of combined choral and instrumen- 
tal effect, neither the amphithcatrical nor the theat- 
rical form will be found the most suitable. Some- 
thing approaching to the theatre form is better, as 
the orchestra can tlien be confined under a lower 
roof and between side walls, and the sound driven 
more forward: 

"On the whole, therefore, 1 believe it will be found 
that the requirements of the case are best met, and 
the difficulties liest avoided by the long form of 
room, rather than the theatre or amphitheatre form, 
and that conduction is a more direct and successful 
way of conveying the sound to the audience than 
radiation. I'he waste sjtace of air in a room of this 
size ma^*^ be made much less in proportion to the 
area than in an amphitheatre, as the amphitlieatre 
could not be made to look othcrwiite than ill-pro- 
portionetl, unless its roof were placed at a consider- 
able height from the flor>r ; but for a rectangular 
room, a smaller proportion of height to width would 
be But sfactory enough, and the sound in its transit 
from the performers to the audience could be con- 
fined within more manageable limits. For the suc- 
cessful conduction of sound in this way through a 
long building it is essential that the sound, as pro- 
duced in the orchestra, should be confined from 
spreading above or at one side of the performers, 
and reflected forward as 8trongl3' as porstble ; that 
the height of the anditorium, though greater than 
that of the orchestra, should not be sucli as to give 
room for any unnecessary loss or dispersion of^ 
sound, or to allow space for a distarbins: echo from 
the roof; tliat for the same end the roof should be 
nearly flat rather than circular, so as not to collect 
and focus any reflection of sound which may be in- 
evitable. The orchestra should be constructed 
principally of wood, and the walls of the auditorium 
lined with wood ; bat the walls, as well as the ceil- 
ing, require to have tltelr otherwise flat surfaces 
broken at intervals by projections, ia order to 
avoid the eondaction of sonnd along the walls, and 
break up any reflection from the ceiling; and care- 
ful provision must be made against a return echo 
from thf« end of the room. So much for the, prin- 
cipal acoustic provisions, which have been before 
laid down from experiment by some of the best 
authorities on the Mibjert, and in regard to which I 
need only observe that oy own experience, ai far 
as it goes, completely oonflrnis them. 

"But now as to arrangement of the andierc and 
performers in regard to on« another. One of the 



principal advantages of the longitudinal room is 
that the audience all sit facing and directly oppo- 
site* to the performers ; not only a better position 
for hearing, but more comfortable in every way; 
for nlthou;xh we do not hear with our eves, there is 
an irresistible tendency to look towards the quar- 
ter from which the sound comes ; and in a side gal- 
lery in a music hall you will always see the audi- 
ence with their heads all turned sideways to look at 
the orchestro. A room with a flat floor, however, 
is always unsatisfactory for hearing, and I hold that 
the seats should always rise as they recede from the 
orchestra. When sitting, as I have often done, at 
the back of a long flat-floored room at a concert, I 
have always felt that the principal volume of sound 
was over my head, and out of my reach, so to speak. 
In the (accompanying) roughly sketched diagrams, 
for a concert room on this model, the floor is accord- 
ingly shown ascending, not by a regular slope, but 
in a curve, on the princi{)le called by Mr. Scott Rus- 
sell the isacoustic curve, the method of setting out 
which is fully explained and illustrated in Mr. 
Roger Smith's work on Acoustics. In a room of 
such length as this, however, it is not possible to 
carry out the rise of the seats to tho extent contem- 
plated by Mr. Kusscll (raising the sight line 1 foot 
6 inches for each scat) as this would soon bring the 
auditorium up to tho ceiling, unless the performers 
were placed very high, which for other reasons is 
undesirable. I have been content with a rise of 
seven or eight inches for each person. The ten- 
dency of this curve is to fall near the point of sound 
production, and to rise again further on ; this 
brings the front rows of the auditory higher up in 
relation to the performers, so that the sound is not 
carried so far over their heads as would otherwise 
be the case. . Another point to be considered in 
placing the audience is. that for a performance on a 
large scale (which alone we arc now considering), 
no person who wishes to enjoy the music, or to real- 
ize its true effect, would ever choose to sit close up 
to the orchestra. As concert-rooms are generally 
arranged, it may be taken as a rule that for this 
class of performance all the first ten or twelve rows 
of seats, if not more, are thrown away, so far as any 
real enjoyment of the music goes. Now we gener- 
ally find, in connection with concert rooms, a con- 
siderable space in front of the audience end occu- 
pied by a large lobby or crush-room, serving main- 
ly as a waiting place for relieving the pressure of 
the crowd in going out or coming in. Now, I have 
proposed here the system of carryin'^ the auditori- 
um to the very back of the building, and making 
the entrances to the principal portion of it at the 
sides, between the auditorium and the orchestra, 
transforming the space usually occupied by the 
front seats, in which no one can hear with pleasure, 
into a vacant space which may act as a crush-room 
or foyer before and after the concert, and as a prom- 
enade for part of the audience during the interval 
which generally occurs in the middle of a perform- 
ance. If this space were laid with parquetry floor- 
ing on joists, with a hollow space underneath, it 
would not only make a vcr}* effective entrance to a 
room, but would probably act as a reflector and re- 
inforcer of thw sound from the orcHestra. The fact 
that any of the audience leaving before the close of 
a concert would have to pass before the pei formers, 
may occur as an objection ; but it is only the solo 
performers in front of tho platform who are much 
disturbed by such an untimely exodus, and by ar- 
rangement of the aisles the audience need not pass 
near them at all. It may be observed that there 
should never be a centre aisle between the seats in 
a concert-room, as this places the solo singer oppo- 
site an empty strip of floor instead of a range of ap- 
preciative countenances.'* 

Very large ideas, says Mr. Statham, in the paper 
from which we are quotinsr, have been afloat lately 
08 to the number of persons who may bo accommo- 
dated to hear music in one building ; and a well 
known writer on architecture has made it a charge 
against us that wo are content with getting three 
or four thousand people into a concert room, 
whereas, if the buildings were properly arranged, 
four or five times that number might hear. — 

"This idea I believe t^ be a complete fallacy, and 
one which those who build such rooms sliould dis- 
courage. It is impossible by any acoustic expedi- 
ents to securo that music should be intelligibly 
heard and effectively rendered in rooms beyond cer- 
tain limits of size. I say "intelligibly** heard, be- 
cause that, a« before hinted, is really the point. Vou 
may no doubt group IS.fKK) or 20,000 people in such 
a way that they sliall all be within sound of the per- 
formers, and have a general notion of what is going 
on, but that is not hearing music. It does not in 



the least follow that bec4use 500 performers pro- 
duce a certain effect in a building of a certain size, 
that 2,000 will produce an equal effect in a building 
of four times the area; for two reasons. The organ 
can be in some degree adapted to an inc eased scale 
of building, becanse its sounds are produced purely 
by mechanism, and by a heavier pressure of wind 
they can be forced up to a proportionate strength. 
I do not think these huge over-blown music-niills 
give as much pleasure to the ear as the old quieter 
instruments ; out it must be admitted that they can 
make themselves heard. But in regard to other in- 
struments and voices, increase of power can only be 
got by multiplying the numbers, and this is not tho 
same thing at all. With increase of numbers comes 
decrease of delicac}^, accuracy and precision ; and, 
besides, a peculiar indistinctness ana want of sharp- 
ness of effect, better felt than described, as if the 
outlines of the composition were blurred and uncer- 
tain, the result I suppose of the fact that when a 
thousand or more performers are to sing together 
they must be so far asunder that their sounds do 
not strike the ear with that combined and instanta- 
neous effect which can be secured with a smaller 
number. 

"In the second place IR.OOO or 20,000 people can- 
not be accommodated within hearing of music at all 
except in a building having a great cubical capacity 
in proportion to its area : that is to say, a vast mass 
of air space between the performers and a great por- 
tion of the audience, and sound cannot, by ordinary 
means, be forced through this space without a lia- 
bility to be dispersed and disturbed in its passage. 
This is not, certainly, a very scientific way of put- 
ting it, but this is the only way in which I can ex- 
plain the singular effect of the music in the Albert 
Hall as heard in the balcony. You get a part of a 
phra.se, from the violins for instance, distinctly, and 
the other portion of it seems to go away somewhere 
else. Yon do not hear particular instruments come 
in when they ought, but you find them out when 
they have ^ot half through a phrase. This singu- 
lar effect I noticed over and over again the first* 
time I visited tho building. This is not 'hearing 
music' I have heard, within a short period, 1. 000 
performers in the Albert Hall, 500 in ^xeter Hall, 
and 250 in the Liverpool Philharmonic Hall., The 
500 produced the greatest effect ; but certainly the 
250 in the comparatively small room at Liverpool 
produced more effect than the 1,000 in the largo 
Hall, and as to clearness of rendering, in regard to 
detail, there is absolutely no comparison. 

"The corollary from all this is that great buildings 
like the Albert Hall are unsuitable for a clear aiid 
intelligible rendering of music : and the result would 
have been far more satisfactory for this end, if two 
halls of half the size had been built, and the audi- 
ence and performers divided between them. It may 
be possible to enable 10,000 people, or at all events 
8,000, to hear !i()0 performers satisfactorily^ but I do 
not believe it i.i possible to enable 20,000 to hear 
l,fM)0 with tjje like result." 

Thus far the writer has been treating the prob- 
lem of buildings for large combined choral and in- 
strumental performances only. A different class of 
performance, however, changes the conditions very- 
much. In comparing vocal and instrumental con- 
certs, he remarks, it must be remembered that 
voices can be satisfactorily heard in front only, but 
the greater proportion of instruments can be heard 
nearly equally well all round; even the wind in- 
struments, which come nearest to the conditions of 
voices, can be heard as well sideways and frontways 
for all practical purposes, and con" bo very fairly 
heard even when playiu>r away from the listener. 
For this reason a central position may become tho 
best for the performers in a building intended sjmsc- 
ially for this class of music. 

"There is a most beau'iful and intellectual class of 
compositions written by the great masters of the art 
as 'ch'imher music,* consisting mostly of mu^ic for 
three, four, or five stringed instruments. The idea 
occurred some few vearf< n2:<». of brinffinjr these 
works within the knowledge of a larger public by 
that series of performances which has gained such 
celebrity under the title f»f 'Monday Popular Con- 
certs.' Thes;!, thousrh in ime sense a great succc =.«, 
are given under the most serious disadvantng<  
from the want of suitably planned and con^tructod 
rooms for tiiem. It in absurd U) suppose that the 
same concert rooms which are suitable for an ora- 
torio performance can be suitable for this fine and 
delicate class of music. To treat chaml)er muftic so 
is as reasonable as it would be to plaA a statuftte 
intended for a drawing room in the centre of a large 
square. What is wanted in this case is a room 
where all tho audience shall be as near as possible 
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to the performers, ond where there should bo as 
little waste air as possible. In this case the centre 
of the room U quite the most suiUble place for the 
pcrloriner3, and a circular building, with concentric 
ranges of seats, and a raised platform in the centre, 
would be probably the best form that could be em- 

*''ln such a room, the seats for the audience should 
be rnnged on the isacoustic curve, the whole build- 
ing kept low in comparison with its area, and roofed 
bj' a dome, with light iron or timber ribs, and a 
central light. The inner surface of the dome should 
be lined with wood panelling, as also the wall above 
the top row of seato. The central skylight would 
be the simplest and most natural method of light- 
in^ in a case of this kind ; bnt to obviate the echo 
from a flat surface of glass, 1 would glaze the inner 
gkjliglit as a congeries of small circular lights, with 
convex glass, the convex side downwards; this 
would effectually break up and disperse echo, and 
at night artificial light could be applied within 
and abore the centre of each of these light*. In a 
building arranged on this plan, there would not be 
more than about thirty-fivc feet, above the players 
at the highest point : the whole of the resonant sur- 
faces, the roof and Malls, would be equidistant from 
the players, and the sound would imjiinge on every 
point at the same moment; the building, as sug- 
gested here, would scat 2,000 people, of whom the 
ftirthest row would be within tifty feet of the play- 

srs. 

••In such a room I believe 2.000 people would be 
able to hear string quartet muMC with the effect 
which the composer intended. This is certainly 
not the case in St. James's Hall, where these com- 
positions are now played. It is possible that for in- 
strumental music on a larger scale the central ar- 
rangement of the players might be fjumd the best in 
some ways, as bringing a larger number within good 
hearing distance of the more delicate pas-sages. 
though the arrangement and placing of the musi- 
cians in such a case is a matter of some little difli- 
culty. I was not aware till the other day that this 
idea had been practically adopted for some time 
past at M, Pasdeloup's Sunday instrumental con- 
certs in Paris, which are given in a building at other 
times used as a circus, the orchestra being placed 
in the centre.'* 

There is one instrument, Mr. Statham goes on to 
gay, which is the means of bringing architecture 
and music into more direct and immedinte relation 
than any other. Tlie Organ, which really is not so 
much an instrument as a second orchestra in itself, 
not only demands great practical care as to its po- 
sition and surroundings, but forms in it.^clf so im- 
portant and permanent a feature in a building — an 
edifice within an edifice— that its design and archi- 
tectural treatment becomo a matter of some mo- 
ment. 

"The architects of the classic revival, from "Wren 
to Elmes, seem to Jhave had a special P})ite against 
the organ, and to have regnrded it generally as a 
nuisance interfering with their architectural compo- 
sitions. The architects of the Gothic revival pro- 
fess often a great interest in the organ ; but the un- 
fortunate instrument, or its representative, the or- 
ganist, might well exclaim, *Save me from my 
friends.' The greatest ingenuity could devise 
nothing more cru3, more absolutely ruinous to the 
effect of the instrument, than those receptacles in 
churches, called 'or-iran chambers,' in which it has 
becomo the almost universal practice to confine the 
inrtrumcnt — placed under a low roof, and its sound 
only allowed to escape through arches on two sides 
(or sometimes only on one side), all possibility of 
anythini; lilse grandeur of effect is removed ; and 
the result is, a great noise in the immediate vicinity 
of the instrument, and a muffled and unsatisfactory 
effect further off; all the harsher tones are exag- 
gerated, instead of the whole being blended into one 
volume of sound. The jmsition is bad in other 
ways, for it is commonly against two outside walls, 
subjecting the instrument to changes of temperature 
to which it is extremely sensitive; and cramping it 
up into too small a space, which not only increases 
the chances of disarrangement of the mechanism, 
but the difficulty also of keeping it in proper repair. 
The ideas of architects generally, about the space 
required for an organ are far too limited, and the 
consequence is that the organs have to be 8C}ueezed 
into too small a sonce, at the expense both of musi- 
cal effect and mechanical construction. There 
ought to be room for all the pi|)es without crowd- 
ing, and for every part of the instrument to be got 
111 wiMiout dirtturbing any other part. This is 
fcnrcely over the ca^c in the conventional organ 
chambers. If, from ritual considerations, it is a 



fixed condition that the choir are to be at the east 
end, the organ must be near them, but need not be 
in a cage ; it should be provided for in an open 
transept nenr the choir, and tlic same height as the 
rest Of the church, or nearly so. If. from any cir- 
cumstances, the architect is compelled by pressure 
from with(?ut to sdhcre to the organ chamber, the 
floor of this should be made lower than that of the 
church (proper provision being made airain?*t damp); 
the bellows and other iiart^ of the mechanism will 
tlien go below the floor, and the pipes may have a 
chance of being sufficiently low to sound fairly 
through the arches. But, taking the question on 
musical grounds alone, there can be no doubt what- 
ever that the west end of a church is the place for 
the oi^an, even if it has t4> be placed in a gallery in 
order to clear a west doorway, though it is of course 
better nearer the floor, and merely on a raised 

{datform. In cathedrals by far the finest position 
or the organ, in regard to effect, is the time-hon- 
ored place on the choir screen ; nor can I quite 
share the feeling which regards it as necessarily an 
architectural eyesore there. At all events, in en- 
deavoring to dUpose of it otherwise, it will never do 
to dismember the instrument in the way which has 
been proposed on some occasions. In the archi- 
tect's report as to the re-arranjrement of Salisbury 
Cathedral, it was proposed, afier a lament over the 
increased size of modern organs, to 'draft off all the 
cumbersome parts of the organ to the back of the 
stalls in the first arches rii;ht and left, in the choir 
aisles, where they would be very much c<mccaled, 
or possibly, if found practicable, into the triforum.' 
Such a cutting up of the instrument into bits would 
be very injurious to the musical effect, however it 
mijrht be for the architectural, 

"The difficulty of the increased size of organs 
misrht be met in such a case, by placing the largest 
pipes lower down in the choir screen on each side 
of the entry into the choir, where they would either 
be sunk parti}- below the floor level, (or, if the 
safety of the piers might be affected bv this) the 
pipes could be placed horizontally ; as the larger 
pipes, the wooden ones in particular, which occnp}* 
the most room, can be placed so, with little if any, 
loss of effect. Another plan would be. if the archi- 
tect were very desirous to keep the vi?«ta unimped- 
ed, to place the organ sidt ways just under the north 
or south transept arch, or it mii;ht be placed on 
each side in this wa}* with good effect, as it might 
then be divided into two instruments of equal power, 
capable of being used together or separately by the 
same player. But to cut up an or^an into bits, and 
to put one bit here and another there, is, musically 
speaking, absurd. 

"In regard to the position of organs in concert 
halls something has neen said already : it may be 
added, however, that considering what a very farpe 
and important object a great organ is in a hall, al- 
most a piece of architecture by itself, it is not in 
general (considered sufficiently in reference to the 
general design of the building. In almost all our 
concert rooms the organ looks like an afler-thought. 
put there with no relation to the general design of 
the room. . In St. James's Hall the organ is bal- 
anced on the top of some long posts. In tlie Albert 
Hall the organ is a gigantic excrescence, and the 
case, if ca.se it can be called, has positively no rela- 
tion whatever in point of design, either to its posi- 
tion or to anything else in the building. So it is, 
more or less, in most instances. This might be 
avoided. Ic is generally possible to ascertain at the 
outset, when a lar|Ei:e conceit hall is being built, the 
intended size and position of the organ; and I 
should like to see this made a portion of the design 
from the first ; the basi?*, at all events, on which the 
orfran stands being connected with the architecture 
of the room, in a permanent manner. In using the 
larjrer pipes as a part of the desisrn (and nothing 
could be more suitable) it should be remembered 
that in the construction of an organ the largest pipes 
are always arranged on the two sides, ana the 
smaller ones in the middle ; the natural arrange- 
ment of the design, thereff>re, is with large wings 
and alow centre ; an organ case with the principal 
feature in the centre, is a contradiction of the in 
tended arrangement, besides being an inconvenience 
to the builder, as it takes the larger pipes further 
from their proper position. 

"In the manner of designing organ ca.ses at pres- 
ent, there seems to be too much of what may be 
called a studied simplicity, but which amounts to 
bareness. A row of pipes of different heights, with 
a band across, seems often to be considered quite 
enough to constitute a design. I do not think the 
new plan of leaving the tops of the pipes totally dis- 
played, without any finish, is any advantage to their 



sound, and the result, in many cases, is anything 

but beautiful or ornamental. In this respect there 

is certainly room for improvement in the prevalent 

manner of designing organ cases ; and 1 think it 

can hardly be disputed that, in regard to smaller 

instruments espcciully, ninny of the organ cases 

made on« hundred or one hundred and fifty years 

ago are, in regard to general artistic tre.ilnienl, far 

superior to what arc frc<iuently put in modern 

churches.** 

[To be Continued,] 
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National Training School for Music. 

[From the London Telegmph, Dee 10] 

Ever since 18f»5 the StM-icty of Arts had in view 
the establishment of a ^lU^ic school on a large scale. 
It began by appointing a committee to gather infor- 
mation, and, when fully armed i%ith opinions and 
statistics, it brought the subject under the notice of 
Government The Department of Science and Art, 
not seeing its way to aff(»rd any help, the? society had 
either to give up* the enterprise, or to rely upon pri- 
vate munificence. With wimniendable "pluck" the 
second alternative was adopt-cd. and fortune favored 
the resolution. In his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Itldinburifh, the society found a warm patron and co- 
worker, thf Council of the Koyal Albert Hall was 
witling to give liberal assistance, and the Commission 
ers of the Exhibition of IH:A were ready topn»vide 
a site for the necessjiry buildings. With such help, 
and with assuranc<*s of liberal siip]H»rt from the gen- 
eral public — including an offer from Mr. C. J. Freake 
to build the school at his own risk and coKt — the 
society had no difticulU' in advancing its pro- 
ject, and yesterday the first btoue of what is hoped 
will be really, as' well as nominally, a " National 
Training School for Music." was laid a few yards to 
the west of the Albert Hall, by his Uoyal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburgh. Nothing could have been 
less ostentatious than the ceremony. The Duke, the 
officials concerned in the proceedings, and a select 
party of ladies and gentlemen, met in tnc west cor- 
ridor of the Hall, and marched, without standing 
much upon the order of their goin^, along a covered 
way to a small tent erected over the stone. There, 
without ado. a gold trowel was handed to his Royal 
Highness, who performed with it the customary 
operations in a workmanlike manner, after which the 
stone was lowered into its place, and declared "well 
and truly laid." A few words of thanks to the Duke 
from Major-Oeneral Eardlcy-Wilraot, Chairman of 
the Council of the Society of Arts, and an appropri- 
ate prayer by the Rev. Canon Brookfield, brought 
the simple proceedings to an end. With all its 
simplicity, however, the occasion was interesting in 
itself; and interesting also, by reason of the truly 
representative assembly it brought together. A very 
large majority of those who surrounded the Duke 
belonged to t^ie musical profession, the members of 
which seemed oblivious, for the nonce, of all their 
differences, and resolved to form a "happy family." 
Among the more prominent representatives of the 
art were Sir Michael Costa, Sir Julius Benedict, Sir 
John Goss. Messrs. Cusins, Manns, Sullivan, Brinley 
Richards, Barnby, Hatton, Best, Ella, Hullah, Ran- 
degger, and Dr. stainer. The presence of these gen- 
tlemen, and of others whom it is unnecessary to 
name, proved, at least, the existence of sympathy 
with the work in hand, among those whose good-will 
is absolutely necessary to success, A model of the 
proposed building was placed near the stone, and 
attracted much attention. The style is described as 
"an English style of the 17th century," and the 
designer. Lieut II. H. Cole, R. K, has provided 
twenty class-rooms, professors' rooms, and offices. 
There will also be a commnnlcation.withthendioin- 
♦ng Albert Hall, the use of a part of which has been 
generously granted. In view of this accommodation, 
it is easy to believe an official statement to the effect 
that the school " will have premises positively unri- 
valled by those of any school in EurojHJ." 

Still further to mark an occasion of special inter- 
est, the Society of Arts gave a conversazione in the 
Royal Albert Hall last night to a very numerous and 
distinguished company. For this, the speeches usu- 
ally made over foundation stones had been reserved, 
and wisely, seeing that they were uttered in the 
hearing of thousands, instead of scores, and under 
circumstances otherwise specially advantageous. 
The chair was taken by the Duke of Edinburgh, 
whose appearance at the head of the Council of the 
Society of Arts was the signal for warm applause. 
A verse of the National Anthem having been sung 
by the Albert Hall Choral Society, under Mr. Barn- 
by's direction, his Royal Highness called u|>on the 
Rev. C«non Brookfield to read a report, which, alter 
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a brief history of the enterprise from its inception 
to the present time, went on to ntite that tlie funda- 
mental principle of the new school is "the cultivation 
of the hijrhest nuinical sptitnde in whatever station 
of society it may bo found.** With a view to this, 
the Council int«nd that admission shall be given to 
applicants only after examination has tested their 
powers, and that provision shall be made for 800 free 
scholarships, some to include instruction and no 
more, others to comprise both instruction and mainte- 
nance, both hcin*r jrood for nn averaice period of five 
years. Some of these scholarships have already the 
certainty of endowment, the Duke of Edinburf^h, 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York (for their re- 
spective provinces), the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, the Mercers' 
and Fishmon^^era* Companies, Lord llathcrley, and 
Sir W. W. Wj-nn, bavins^ each promised funds for 
one or more. In addition, thirty Ent^lish, nine 
Scotch, three Irish, and four Welsli counties, with 
the colonies of New South Wales and South Austra- 
lia, are tjikins^ steps toward the same excellent object. 
Mr. lirookficld's report went further into details, but 
was absolutely silent as rep^rds the men by whom 
the school will be practically worked. Some infor- 
mation, we cannot but think, is needefl on this point 
before the public nt Inrirc will feel any confidence in 
the scheme. Liberal endowments, and a m.^;;nificent 
array of patrons, are ffood thinp^s, but, after all, suc- 
cess flepends upon those who do the actual work of 
teochin*^. Rcco7niiEin:r this fact, the Council would 
set at rest posaible misorivin«::s, by statin;; st once 
whom they mean to plnre at the head of their school. 
The rejwrt finished, J>r. Lyon Playfairsti-ppedto the 
front and proposed a vote of thanks to his Royal 
Highness the chairman. In the course of a short 
speech, the new Postmaster-General, warmly praised 
the competitive principle, to which reference had 
been maile, and declared that the encouragement of 
talent, wherever found, hod enabled Scotland, with 
its small population, to send able men all over the 
world. A dexterous reference to the approaching 
Koj'al marriage gave mpre than usual interest to Dr. 
Playfair*s well-deserved eulogium of the illustrious 
Prince who is now doing so much for music in this 
country. The resolution was seconded by the Rev. 
W. Rogers, M. A., whom Major-General Wilmot in- 
troduced as the ** bishop of the costermongers." 
Mr. Rogers had little to say beyond mentioning that 
he knew nothing about music, and making a jocular 
reference to the probable increase in the value of his 
Albert Hall share, consequent upon the action of the 
new school. In acknowledging the thanks which 
had been voted by acclamation, his Royal Highness 
spoke of his own warm interest in the enterprise they 
had met to promote ; and made special reference to 
a question which must have been in the minds of not 
a few present. Why found a new school when the 
Royal Academy of Music already exists ? This 
question had occurred to him, and at his instance the 
Society of Arts entered into negotiations with the 
authorities of the Ro^'al Academy in hope of an am- 
algamation. He (the Duke) had even personally 
charged hims<'lf with the conduct of those negotia- 
tions, but, after much time had been spent upon 
them, it was found that the "fundamental principles" 
of the two schools were so much at variance as to 

Sat the idea of union quite out of the question. His 
^oyal Highness's explanation, however satisfactory 
it may be, does not lessen the regret that all must 
feel, that his well-intentioned efforts failed to secure 
the result which rightly struck him as most de:«ira- 
ble. The illustrious chairman next touched upon 
various matters mentioned in the report, and stated, 
amid cheering, that her Majesty and the Prince of 
Wales would each found a scholarship in the new 
Conservatoire. A graceful allusion to the energy 
and devotion of the Society of Arts, and the pro]>o- 
sal of a vote of thanks to that bo<.ly, closed his Royal 
Highness's concise and effective speech. The vote 
was acknowledged in a few words by Major-General 
Eardley- Wilmot, who proposed a similar expression 
of gratitude to Mr. Freake fur hii generous gift of 
the building. That gentleman being unfortunately 
absent through illness, there was no acknowledg- 
ment, and the formal proceedings of the evening 
closed. His Royal Highness then left the platform 
for his box, and the concert commenced, under the 
direction of Mr. Barnby, with the co-operation of 
Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, MissPoyntz, Miss Fer- 
rari, Miss Sterling, the American contralto, and the 
band and chorus connected with the Hall. On such 
an occasion, criticism is scarcely challenged, but it 
may be said that great distinction was given to the 
programme by the choice of Mendelssohn's "Athalie" 
as its principle feature. The noble music with which 
Mendelssohn illustrated a stirring episode in Jewish 



history could not but be efficiently rendered, under 
the circumstances, and it was no fault of the per- 
formers if the audience received it somewhat coldly. 
Among the miscellaneous pieces were Auber's 
" Flnmme Vengerespc," bricrhtly sung by Madame 
Lemmcn**, and an old Encfliah ballad, " The Three 
Ravene," with which Miss Sterling contrived to 
rouse no small enthusiasm. Late though the song 
cnine, there was a general demand for an encore, to 
which the American vocalist responded by singing 
" The Three Fishers." The overture to " II Barbi- 
ere" closed the proceedings of a day which may 
come to be marked with a red letter in our English 
musical calendar. 
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The Death of "Youxa Ambrious." — ^The Spring- 
fold Rfjmbliran^ of Jan. 13, has the following ac- 
count of an incident which must liave touched all 
hearts. 

The estimate placed by DwiffJifa Journal of^fmtU 
upon the piano-playing of Master Walker (whom 
Mrs. Scott-Siddons is introducing to American au- 
diences) is worth quoting. "The playing of the 
gif1<;d boy is something more than wonderful, it is 
good. • • • Such a programme, played in a 
manner that would be called good for anybody, was 
ccrtiinly remarkable for a boy of 11. Such a gift., 
whether it be genius or not, is sacred, and should 
be wisely sheltered from too much exposure, and 
the danger of wasting itself, as well as the frame it 
animates, too early." 

These words of Mr. Dwight receive a painful em- 
])hasis in the sudden death at Boston, Saturday 
night, of a boy whose musical talent was perhaps 
even more marvellous than Master Walker's, but 
whose friends paid no heed to such wnrnings, — we 
refer to the little violinist known as "Young Amer- 
icus." His father was a member of a theatre orj 
chestra in London, named Speaitrht, and Master 
James, when a baby of less than three years, had 
untaught developed an astonishing facility with the 
violin, so that he played "by ear" everything he 
heard, oven to the part of the first violin in elabo- 
rate overtures. He fairly compelled his admiring 
father to teach him, and then, four years ago, he was 
brought to this country to be exliibited. Master 
Speaight has played in all the principal cities of the 
Unio'i. He was always kindly greeted as he trip- 
ped down to the foot-lights, and invariably encored 
after playing his solo, when he would usually take 
his place in the leader's chair and conduct the or- 
chestra through an overture, and the enthusiasm 
which he displayed will never bo forgotten by those 
fortunat-e enough to have seen him. He was slight, 
ethereal, and seemed to live in music alone, having 
attained a delicacy and sentiment which would have 
done credit to a mature artist. There was no judi- 
cious cheek given to his morbid development, his fa- 
ther thinking that it was "so natural" that it couldn't 
hurt him. Saturday afternoon, he played in the 
Boston theatre, felt ill, and was excused from his 
share in the evening's performance. During the 
evening his father heard James say from his bed, 
"Gracious Go<l, make room for ancither little child 
in heaven T and supposed he was talking in his 
sleep ; but, going to him soon after, found that he 
was dead. 



StHsiral €0rr£spirbtnti. 

[Concluded from page 16S.] 

New YonK.—<T wo popular matinees are included 
in the Thomas scheme for the winter. The first of 
these took place at Stein way Hall on Saturday af- 
ternoon, Jan. 8d. The price of admission to the 
matinees is fixed at one dollar, with fifty cents ex- 
tra for reserved places. The programme was light- 
er than at the evening concerts, preserving, how- 
ever, the high character which Mr. Thomas always 
strives to maintain in his selections. 

First on the list came Mendelssohn's "Midsummer 
Nights' Dream" music, pla3'ed with wonderful exact- 
neea and perfectness from Overture to March. 
Then Mr. Whitney sang "In diesen heil'g^n Hal- 
len" from the "Magic Flute." Mr. Lubeck, of whose 
admirable violoncello playing 1 have spoken in for- 
mer letters, followed with a Canzonetta of his own 
and an aria "In Giorni" by Pergolese. Lia^^^g sec- 



ond "Rhapsodie llongroise," which, arranged for 
the orchestra, has become quite a favorite, ended 
part first of the programme, and was embellished 
with a beautiful cadence for the harp, by Mr. Lock- 
wood. 

Part second opened with the Leonora Overture 
No. 3, followed by Schumann's "Trneumerei." As an 
instance of the total depravity of inanimate things, 
let me state that, when Schumann's lovely tone 
poem had fairly taken hold of the hearers, and the 
soul was almost rocked to sleep by the muted vio 
11ns, some horrible combination of steam and iron 
imprisoned in a gilded cage near the orchestra, be- 
gan rattling and thumping as though animated by 
the spirit of discord. This interesting performance 
was kept up until the end of the piece, and its ef- 
fect upon tlie delicate pianissimo passages may be 
imagined. The "Traumerei" ended, the imprisoned 
demon became quiet and was heard no more. (Those 
who are posted in such matters say it was "only" 
water in the radiator). The other pieces were a 
Fantasie for the harp by Godefroid, played by Mr. 
Lockwood, who received a well merited encore ; 
the air "O, ruddier than the cherry" (Handel) sung 
by Mr. Whitney, who also received an encore; the 
scherzo "La Reine Mab" by Berlioz, and the glori- 
ous Tannlinu!>er overture. 

The next matinee will take place on Saturday af- 
ternoon, Jan 10th, when a performance will be 
given of RafTs "liConore" symphony, Beethoven's 
first Leonora overture, and a variety of interesting 
pieces. 

The orchestra for the Symphony Concerts, as 
well as for the Concerts of the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic bociety, numbers sixty pieces, the quartet 
being increased to 11 first and 11 second violins, 7 
violas, 6 'cellos and 6 basses. This orchestra is in- 
creased, whenever the work to be performed re- 
quires it, to 70, 80 or oven .to 100 players, as was 
the case when the 9th Symphony of Beethoven was 
performed last season. 

One great advantage which Mr. Thomas has over 
other conductors lies in the fact that when he 
wishes to increase the number of performers he can, 
and always does secure, for that purpose, old mem- 
bers of his orchestra who have often plaj'ed under 
his direction. 

I believe there is no place in the world where 
good music, as well rendered as at these concerts, 
can be heard for a sum so moderate ; the subscrip- 
tion price of one ticket, to the six Symphony Con- 
certs, being only eight dollars, and the price of a 
single ticket with reserved seat, two dollars. 

The third Symphony concert is announced for 
Saturday evening, Jan. 24th. 

Gade'i Symphony, No. 1 in C minor, and Beetho- 
yen's Eighth Symphony are included ii\ the pro- 
gramme. 

This week Messrs. Wieniawski and Maurel will 
give three concerts at Steinway Hall, on Jan. 6th, 
7th and 9th, The prc^rammes comprise some good 
chamber music, which will doubtless be well ren- 
dered. A. A. c. 

PiiiLADELpniA, J AX. 12. — For the past two or three 
weeks there has been, with one or two exceptions, a 
complete stillness in the art atmosphere of Philadel- 
phia ; the exceptions I refer to being the WolsiefTer 
matinees of the 3d and 10th inst ; Mr. Gaertner's 
matin6e and Mr. Gnhlemann's soiree of chamber 
music. At the Wolsicffer concert of Saturday, Jan. 
8rd, Haydn's third Symphony, in £ flat, was given 
with g^eat success, the Adagio particularly well as 
to expression and finish. On the afternoon of the 
10th, Mozart's Symphony in G minor was played ; 
but the event of this concert was the entr^ of Miss 
Mary G. Gregory, a young Philadelphian, who has 
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been a careful and persevering student for some 
years. She played Ilummers "Rondo Brillmnt,'* 
op. 66, for piano and orchestra. In every respect 
her performance was a success, and it can bo confi- 
dently predicted that if the same care and attention 
is bestowed npon her future studies as have been 
upon her past, Miss Gregory will be a shining Hp^lit 
among onr concert pianists. At the close of the 
performance of the "Rondo** Miss 0. was recalled to 
an "encore** by the applause of the vast audience, 
(the largest I have seen yet in attendance at these 
matin^s). 

At Musical Fund Hall on Saturday afternoon Mr. 
Carl Gaertner gave the first of his series of popular 
concerts. The opening number was IIa}'dn*s quar- 
tet in G ; this, together with Muf.flrt's "Clarinet 
quintet," in which Mr. Schneider won laurels for 
his exquisite pla^'ing of the clarinet, and Prume's 
"La ^i' elancolie*' for violin solo with quartet accom- 
paniment were the chief points of the programme. 

At the Chickering Rooms in the evening Mr. 
Guhleroann gave another of his soirees. The pro. 
gramme was about as follows: Schubert's A minor 
quartet, and Beethoven*s £ flat quartet Tor piano and 
wind instruments (originally) but on this occasion 
with strings. Mr. Zeckwer played the piano part 
with great abilit}-. Mr. Guh*enmnn played a vio- 
lin concerto of Morart, but his great success was 
achieved in Chopin's B flat minor. Mr. Gastel sang 
a cluster of Schumann's songs most charmingly. 
On Friday next the first of the Thomas S^-mphony 
concerts. 

» <# l 4 
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Concerts. 

Harvard Musical Association. — The sixth 

Symphony Concert (Jan. 15) had the following 

programme : 

Overture to "Alfonso and Estrella*' Schubert. 

••Violin Concerto, in A. op. 6 J. 8 Svendsen. 

2. Andante.— 4. Finale: Allegro glusto. 
Aufi^st Fries. 
Cantata:— "Arinna it Naxos." Scena for Soprano 
SoIO| with Orchestra. (Second time In Boston). 
Mme. Erminia Rudersdorff. 

Symphony, in C. ''Jnplter** If ozart. 

Allegro vivace.— Audantft cnntabile.— Minuet.— 

Finale: Fugue, with four themes. 

••Aria : "Mlo beltesoro/* from the Opera "Alcina.** 

with Orchestra Handel. 

Mme. Erminla RaderadorfF. 
•War March of Priests, from " Athalle.^* 

Mendelssohn. 

The three orchestral pieces, works of peren- 
nial freshness, went remarkably well, the or- 
chestra being up to its full number and in good 
condition. The strong, bright Schubert Over- 
ture (first introduced hero in these concerts) is, 
if not a great, a very pleasing work, its light 
and catching melodies alternating with grand 
harmonic climaxes, and only gained in interest 
on this third hearing. The March from * 'Atha- 
lic," as marches will, had grown **familiar'' 
years ago ; but it has been too seldom heard of 
late, and by some chance had never figured 
before in the Harvard programmes. It made 
a ringing and sonorous close, majestic and 
heroic, the deep brass instruments swelling the 
harmony effectively. 

The "Jupiter" Sj'mphony (Mozart did not 
dream of the father of gods and men while 
writing it, we may be sure, though, like Mi- 
nerva, it did spring full-armed and perfect out 
of the Jupiter brain of Mozart) is doubtless one 
of the works with which so many of our news- 
paper critics fancy themselves as **familiar" as 



they may he with a march. Some of them may 
have heard it half-a-dozen times in the course 
of their lives, — warrant enough for them to 
call it even **musty," — but have they studied 
it ? have they followed its several movements 
in rehearsals (not to speak of perusing the 
score) ? have they possessed themselves of it, 
its themes, method, treatment ? IIow many of 
these gentlemen can pass examination on their 
familiarity with (say) the last movement of 
this same Mozart Symphony in C, where four 
separate fugue themes are so wonderfully inter- 
twined? Yet how often do we see a pro- 
gramme contemptuously characterized as hum- 
rlrum and old by those whose only acquaint- 
ance with the great works in it has been the 
hearing of them in some one or two public con- 
certs ! We venture to say that the Jupiter 
Symphony on Thursday was actually heard, 
felt and in some sense understood, for the first 
time by not a few who had sat through several 
performances of it in time past ; that it was, 
in the best sense of the word, positively ncicer 
and fresher to them, than most of the vague 
and puzzling productions of the **ncw men," 
which are so exultingly hailed and held np to 
us as novelties and signs of **progre8S." As 
to the performance this time, it may at least be 
said that the two middle movements were 
tjiken at a truer tempo, not so dragging and 
tedious as in a recert Thomas Concert. Gen- 
erally the instruments were in fine sympathy, 
and the beauties and grandeurs of the work 
were intelligibly brought out. Even the com- 
plex Finale was as appetizing and exhilarating 
as it was curious to the intellectual apprehen- 
sion. 

So interesting a composition as the 'Ariadne' 
Scena, exhibiting a strong dramatic phase of 
Father Haydn little suspected of him, was 
surely worthy to be heard more than once in 
this good city ; and it was only a fair tribute 
to the brilliant past career and genius as a dra- 
matic singer of Mme. Rudersdorff, remem- 
bering how nobly she sang it in the first Sym- 
phony Concert of last year, to call on her to be 
its expositor once more. The art, the fire, the 
fine conception, the impassioned energy were 
still there and made their great impression in 
spite of the fact, which sooner or later has to 
be reluctantly acknowledged in all singers, ad- 
mire them as we may, of the wear and tear of 
the voice, its loss of sweetness and of freshness 
rather than of power, the growing inequality 
of the tones, some of them harsh and unpleas- 
ant, and the necessity of carrying by storm 
points no longer reached with facile grace. We 
do not know another singer who could essay so 
difficult a task with anything like the same 
chance of success. The Handel Aria, for which 
Robert Franz had completed the orchestral 
score expressly for the Association, had unfor- 
tunately to be abandoned for the present, ow- 
ing to the impossibility of getting it properly 
rehearsed, and Mme. Ruderadorff sang in its 
place a quaint old Italian scene by Alessandro 
Stradella : ^'^Ildcstin rwn ttiol cK' io pianga,^^ 

with string quartet accompaniment, opening 
with interlinked, long, serious harmonies, and 
starting off spasmodically into a quick staccato 
measure. It did not go quite smoothly, but 
was certainly a * *novelty" for these times. 

Mr. August Frier, who has been doing such 
efficient service at the head of the violins, was 



wannly welcomed on his appearance as soloist, 
and showed himself to be the same earnest, 
thoughtful, conscientious, skilful artist that we 
knew of old. It was very natural. that he 
should wish to play from a Concerto by one of 
those North en sea-shore composers (after Gade, 
longo inter mild) whom he has known and be- 
come interested in during his own residence in 
Norway. But we would rather have heard 
him in a selection of a more thankful character, 
something more genial, less strange and grop- 
ing in its harmonics, less vague in its inten- 
tions, less disappointing by its empty spaces 
here and there of almost unaccompanied mere 
pftwige-warl'. The music did not aeem to help 
the interpreter. — what was there to interpret? 
— and frequently the harmonic modulation was 
so ambiguous that it was hard to tell whether 
the orchestra and solo instrument were of one 
temperament. Of course there were promis- 
ing suggestions here and there, with occasion- 
al passages of beauty and of atrength. Mr. 
Fries's tone is of a fine, and often of a very 
rich, full quality. 

The next concert, next Thursday afternoon, 
will be one of unusual interest. It will open 
with tlie short but beautiful and noble Over- 
ture to Mozart's *Tito" (too seldom heard), 
and will end with the grand old Symphony 
(which cannot be too often heard), the Fifth of 
Beethoven. Mr. B. J. Lang will l)e the solo- 
ist, and will play with orchestral accompani- 
ment two very brilliant selections : the first, 
that admirable Concert Btt'irk (Introduction and 
Allegro Appassionato) by Schumann, which 
was heard for the first time here when he play- 
ed it a year ago; the second, wholly new tons, 
a Cappriccio by Stemdale Bennett. Then 
there will be no little curiosity to hear the first 
performance of a Manuscript Overture jnst 
composed by an American, Mr. Dudley Buck. 

The programme has one number of peculiar, 
if of melancholy interest: — a tribute to the 
memory of Aoasbiz, — ^Longfellow^s beautiful 
verses on the fiftieth birthday (May 28, 1857) 
of the great naturalist, set to music for a So- 
prano voice, with -orchestral accompaniment, 
by Otto Dresel. 

WiENIAWSKI AND ViCTOR MaUREL. ThrCC 

very interesting Concerts, — save that the pro- 
grimes were too long, and further lengthened 
by fhe remorseless tyrant Encore — were given 
by these artists in the Boston Music Hall on the 
evenings of Jan. 12, 18 and 16. 

The great violinist, and the admirable bari- 
tone singer of the Strakosch-Nilsson Opera 
had the valuable assistance of Mme. Madeline 
Schiller, the i)ianist, who made so great an 
impression in one of the Symphony Concert*, 
Miss Jennie T. Bull, Contralto, and the Beet- 
hoven Quintette Club : also of an able piano- 
forte accompanist in Mr. Rembielinski. Heie 
are the three programmes as printed; there 
wer J Boms changes when it came to the perform- 
ance: 

I. 

Quintet, B flat. 2 Violins, 2 Violas and 'Cello. 

Mendelssohn, 

Aria, from "Maria de Rudens** Donizetti. 

Fiauo 8olo. Grand Polonaise in £ flat, [Op. 7X\. 

Chopin. 

"Trille Dn Dtable.*' Son ata for Violin Tartini. 

la. **L«Soir'» Gounod. 

\ b. Serenade from "Don Juan'* Mozart. 
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Arfn, from Cenerentola. ["Non pin me«ta."] 
Contralto Rossini. 

Overture, "AVilliam Tell." Transcription for 
Piano Li87t. 

Grand Air of Maliomed. [From "Siege of (Jorintli."] 

Rosflni. 

"Di TantJ Palpitl." Fantasfe for Violin. . . .Paganinl. 
Duo from 'Favorita.' Contralto and Bailtone. 

Donizetti. 

n. 

Qnart<»t, D Major. 2 Violfna, Viola and Cello . Hajvln. 

*LeVnUon." Melodie. [BiritO' el Gounod. 

Inipi-nmptn in B flat, Major. Op. 142. No. 3.Schnbert. 

Adagio and Fugue . For Violin Solo Bach. 

Mr. Wieniawskl. 
n Ballo in Maachern, ['Eri tu.*] Baritone Air.. Verdi. 

Quintet, G Minor. 2 Viollna, 2 Violas and *Cello. 

Mozart. 

Adajrio and Vai-iationa. Contralto Hummel . 

I a. I^gende, \ For Violin Wieniawslci. 

1 b. Russian Air, f " ' 

Faust Vnlse. Transoription for Piano Liszt. 

Grand Air of Mahomed. [From 'Siege of Corinth.'] 

Rosi^i. 

II r. 

Grand Sonate. ['Kreutzer.*] Piano and Violin. 

Beethoven. 
Rmani. [*0 do vevdi anni mlcIV] Baritone. . . .Verdi. 

Fantairtie Faunt. For Violin Wicniaw.-kl . 

'O Salutaria.' Con'ra lo Ro«iiiI. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream. Ti-ausoriptlon for 
Piano Liszt. 

a. 'Le Printr»mps* fRpllji come un anp:elr.']Gounod. 

b. Aria from *D«»n Pasqu;»'e.' Batitoiu-. l>oniz«-ttl. 

a. Romance In F. [Vio \u] Bo*»rliov»'n. 

h. Polonaise, No. 2 WienlawsUi. 

•I think of Thee.' Contralto Abt. 

I a. Reverie. For Violin Vieuxtcmp*. 

) b. St. Patrick'* Dav. " " 

Duo, 'L'Addio.< Contralto and Baritone... Donizetti. 

It was truly asrreat treat to hear once morS 
the exquisite violin playinj? of Mr. Wicniaw- 
ski, — and it added something to its interest 
that we listened with the knc)\vledge that this 
artist has been called to take tht»Mastcr^s place, 
as the successor of Vieu.\temp», in the Conser- 
vatoire at Brussels. The finest feature in the 
concerts (at lea.st to those who sat where they 
could hear it well in that vast hall, — no place 
for Chamber music), was the String Quartet 
and Quintet playing led by Wieuiawski. The 
B-flat Quintet of Mendelssohn went so smooth- 
ly, with such precision, Jines^ and expression, 
that tha other artists seemed inspired bj' the 
new leader, who in a true artist spirit sank the 
virtuoso in studying to bring out the beauty of 
the whole. The IJaydn Quartet also was deli- 
cious; why can we not hear more of these 
pure mastei'picces I An<l would that we might 
hear them played so finely in a smaller room ! 
For the Mozart Quintet something shorter was 

substituted, ^l. Wieniawski's two most im- 
portant solos, the Bach and Tartini pieces were 
ma<le to change places; both were admirably 
rendered, and, on being recalled after the for- 
mer, he gave in his own beautiful and feeling 
way that lovely aria from Baches orchestral 
suite in D. The selections from the virtuoso's 
well-known ronnd of concert pieces, his own 
**Legende" particularly, found fresh welcome. 
M. Maursl confirmed the good report that pre- 
ceded him hither from the Opera. He has a 
manly, easy and refined appearance, his voice is 
of a rich, sweet, sympathetic quality, very evenly 
developed, au<l his singing, which is intelli- 
gent, artistic and expressive, — highly finished 
and effective in the norid liossini music, — re- 
called Faure'to our memory as we heard him in 
London a dozen years ago. The songs by 
Gounod a])peared at their best with so able an* 
interpreter, who entered so fully into the spirit 
of them. We may ail promise ourselves much 
pleasure from him when he comes back here 
with the opera. Mme. Schiller, instead of 
the Will'vim Tell transcription, played another, 
likewise by Liszt, from Le Pi'ojyhete^ more as- 
toni:4hing than edifying in those glissando pas- 
sages with both hands (alluding perhaps to the 
skating scene). But her appearance and 
performance in each concert were hailed with 
undiminished pleasure by the public. — Miss 
Jkknie Bm.L has a rich and powerful contralto 
voice, with brilliant if not very finely finished 



execution; yet her singing for the most part 
lacked the vital charm one seeks. We thougrht 
her most successful in Haydn's canzonet: "My 
mother bids me bind my hair," which she sang 
as an encore piece . 
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Apollo Club. — A recent article in the Ghhe has 
the following particulars concerning this flouriahing 
pnrt-son^T societ}* : 

The club was or?anizc'd in .Tulv. 1R71. with about 
forty nicmbors, Mr. Jolin U. Sticknoy, ^Fr. .lohn N. 
Danforth, Mr. Charles J. Sprajj^UJ* and Mr. C. C. 
Wentworth h*»in'.r the principal movers in its crgrnni- 
/.ation. \sn<t Winter, hy an net of our Lefirisl«ture, 
it wa.« made an incorporntcd Imtly, with ability to 
hold prc»porty, etc . tiio nisitter of personal liahilit}' 
heins: thus nvoiiliMl, hpsidea puttinir the club u])on a 
firm and substnntia! haMs. The rooms on Treniont 
street are mod Is of convenience, attractive in ar- 
chitecture, nnd embellished with the most consid"r- 
aie taste. Here, every Tuesday evcninir. the club 
holds its rehcnrsnls. to which are admitted a•^s(^cinte 
members and friends. The librnrv of mnsic is com- 
posed of works of all the best masters, patronizing 
the (fcrman school of jjurt stmifs more Inrifrlv. per- 
haps, than any other; jin-I for tins tlie c!nb is larirc- 
ly indebted to Mr. SjirM'^^uc. who hns irivcn m«:ch 
time to thcT trnnslation. The society is fortunate 
in havins: a morit effij-ient board of mnnnsrcnent — 
thoroMsrhly united in it-^ efforts for the welfare of 
the club— i most worthy secretary (Mr. Arthur 
Reed), wh >30 fi«lelitv and ta.ste arc so commendnbly 
noticeable; wlsile the treasurer, Mr. TTownrd; and 
the librarian. Mr. Wetitwortli. arc well adapted to 
and ablv till their respective i)ositions. The list of 
active members is ns follows ; Tenors — William P. 
I'lake, *^. L<'wis RrncUett, rynis Briijham, Allen A. 
Brown, Xathnniel Childs. L, II. Chubbuck, David 
W. L >i inir. E. R. Morse, Kdward Prcscott, T. Frank 
Meed, John Uoajers. W. II. Ropes, Jr., Edmund S. 
Chirk, Henry A. Cook. Tloratio (>. Curtis. John N. 
Danforth, Tliomas A. Davis, Clement K. Fav. C. B. 
Killebrown, Snniuel W. Lnngfrnaid. Artlinr Lincoln, 
L. L. Scaife. Charles II. Small. John II. Stickney, 
L. P. Thatcher, denr e W. Want.C. C. Wentworth. 
X. O. Whitcomb. II. L. Whitney. Joseph 11. Winch. 
William J. Winch. Rns«es — Ilenrv M. Aiken. IL 
C. Barnabee, L. B. Barnes, W. M. Bradbury, A. 
Parker Browne, E. C. Bui lard. Oeorge IC, Chicker- 
insr, W'"arren Davenport, Harry F. Fay, (Jardner 
Gove, Joseph W. Green, Jr. Albert F. Harlow. 
.\lonzo P. Iloward, Chavh's T. Howard, Oeorire IN- 
lev. F. W. Lawrence, J. R. I.eeson. John A. Lowell. 
E! C. Moselev, Bennett H. Xfish. C. E. Pickett. P. 
IT. Powers, Henry ft. Pray, Arthur Reed. Henrv J. 
Smith, Charles J. Spra^rne. Tliram Wihle. Frank B. 
AVildcr. John F. Winch, Oeorjje C Wiswell. 

The Board of Offieers is ns follow.<< : Presiderit, 
John P. Putnam; Vice-President, Charles H. .Mien: 
Secretary. Arthur Reed: T/dirarian, C. (\ Went- 
worth; Musical Director, B. J. Lan'r; Committee 
on Music, John II. Stioknev, Henry M. Aiken, J. R. 
Leeson. 

> <»» 4 

B.VBIR8 ON THK Staof. — We canuot forbear copj'- 
ing from the SUnnlat/ Oazeffe the followincj season- 
able remarks on a sad topic to which we have el«e- 
where alluded. 

We cannot let the opportunity pas^j without add- 
ing one more to the innny remonstrances we have 
already made ajjainst the hirshnesa. not to sav in- 
considerate crnelty, of sacriticinjj: t<'nder childhotMl 
on the altar of greed. Here was a chiM, t«lent^»d 
beyond doubt, who, at an nsfc when other ehildren 
are absorbed in play, unconscious that the world 
has care or tronble in store for them, was brouj;ht 
face to face with the stern realities of life, nnd forc- 
ed to toil for his livelihood until he died in the 
traces. He was not quite seven years of a«fe, but 
for the la.st two years ho has been draffored from one 
end of the country to the other, his immature ener- 
iries destroyed by constant travel nnd constant la- 
bor, his nights turned into days, the hours when he 
should have been permitted to sleep made hours of 
wakefulness nnd toll to him. He was always in the 
midst of excitement ; his nerves were ever at their 
full tension. Is it, then, any wonder that he wore 
his youne: life out, and went^ to his rest with the 
he.irt-rendina: entreaty : "Merciful God, make room 
for a little fellow !" 

He sank into the srrnvc without having experi- 
enced the joys of childhood in their early bloom. 
Had he lived to man's estate, he would not hftve 
h; d it in his power to look hack upon any period 



of his early career in which he had been as other 
children. No sweet retrospections of childish 
hopes and fears would have ever been his. If men 
arc but children of a larger growth, there are also 
children who are but men of a smaller growth, and 
he was one of these unfortunates. There is sonie- 
thini^ exquisitely sad in the contemplation of such a 
blij^htcd life. Of late wo have had overmuch of 
these painful exhibitions of j-outh diverted from its 
natural channels. For the past five or six weeks, 
the public have looked, without a murmur of dis- 
approbation, up(Mi the performances of two frajjilo 
and tender children upon the trapeze. They have 
seen the youn^ limbs twisted out of shape, have 
seen that diffidence and modesty which are the 
charm of girlhood set at nauj^fht, without uttering a 
sini^le protest against the cruel sight. Almost from 
their cradle, these two helpless little girls have been 
devoted to the most brutal and brutalizing of cull- 
in!<:s. Can it be for a moment imagiiMd that many 
years will elapse before they, too, will break down 
under the forced development the\'' have undergone, 
ami will put up, in turn, their wjiil of agony to mer- 
ciful (iod. tt) make room in Heaven for tliem ? It 
would appear that those who ruthlessly cruah these 
youni? lives seem to think that the gentle word« of 
the Master read : "Suffer, little children, and come 
unto Me. for of such is the kingdom of Heaven." 

It is fully time that these miserable spectacles 
eni. We have .seen babies scarcely out of their 
swaddling clothes put upon the stage to mimic the 
airs and graces of grown ]>eople. They swagger 
about, utter (lonhti'S entfnftH, wink their cN'es at the 
audience, and, in fact, do all that has been found so 
objectionable in their ailult uifKlels, without one 
siu:n of reprobation rom their auditors. On the 
c >ntrnry, hiuufhter and unstinted applause greet the 
repulsive manikins, who are forced to come forward 
atcain nnd acrain to miiii-<iter t<i depraved taste. 
Some of the<e infants imit.ite the grossness of their 
elders with startling fidelity to nature. The suit- 
ge.stive actions «>f the can-ean, the sensuous leer of 
the fast woman, the impudent stare and tirazen 
srnile of the concert hall <!ourtesan, all duplicated 
with horrifx inij reality by these jirecociou^ midgets, 
who cannot but becane thorouirhly saturated with 
vulgarity nnd impurity years belorethey can pos.si- 
bly kn<iw the evil or choose the good. And j'ct 
men and womon, with chihlrcn of their own, sit 
nightly before these aets. anrl encoura.'e them by 
boi.sterons approval. Rather another mass-icre of 
the itmocents by another Herotl. than their moral 
innss.icre l)y in^tiHing into thern a knowledge of 
things which must fj)rever bliirht the purity and 
simplicity titat sh udd dominate the nature of earl 3' 
childhood. 



At the annnul uieethijr of llie Harvard .Musical Associ- 
ation held laxt Monday ev. nhijr, the following ofHeers 
were eh-cted for ihe cni-n'ng year : Vice-rresident, 
Charles C. Perkins; Treasu er, S. Lothrop Thurndike ; 
Recording Secretaiy.WiJI'.nm V. Rtake ; Corrc^pondhig 
So retary, Dr. Samuel W. Lin«nnid; Directors at Large, 
rhirlesF. Shimm»n,T>r. F. K. Oliver. The President, 
John S. Ouight, was elected, laAt year, foi four years. 



-«<♦■•- 



Will \v.\tkr kin up hill? — ^The OloUsays: 

It is c'a med that the repression of musical Sunday en- 
tertainments in New York, which has le'^n attempted 
under the auspices of the Yountr Men's Christian Associ- 
ation, i8 in conflict with the Conntitutlnn of that State. 
The only restiiccion imposed by timt instniment upon 
Sunday obHcrvances of a secular character 1 elates to Uie 
prohibition of acts of licentiousness or practtces incon- 
siotent with the peace or safety of the State. It is, to 
say the least, extremely doubtful whether ttie musical 
recreations of ti.e Gerniann, against which this measure 
is aimed, come under these pruvisionn, and it seems prob- 
able that If it is carried out, It wiil either be declared il- 
legal by the courts or lead to an agitation which will be 
the means of repealing the Sunday laws altogether. It 
Is a narrow e.KclUHiveneiis which would deny to the sober 
and decorous Germans their music and lager beer, while 
f ishionable churches play with Impunity oporatic airs, 
and fashionable woi-siiip|>er8, when the religioun services 
are over, indulpre In genci-ous v ntages in tiieir houne- 
holdci or at the clubs. 




usit ^brcalr. 



Paris. — Handel's Afesviah for the fif at time ! A 

correspondent of the London Mruical Standard 

writes from Paris on the last day of the old year; 

1 Contrary to my reluctant anticipations, M. La- 
{ moureux, without much preliminary flourish of 
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trumpets, haa had a decided triamph at the Cirqne 
d'Et^ on the occasion of the first audition of the 
"Messiah." Though little was known jjcnerally of 
the important musical event which wastakins^plnre 
in the dreary wastes of the Champs Klj'sees. the 
room was filled by an expectant throng considera- 
bly before the time announced for the commence- 
ment of proceedings. U wonld be difiicult to over- 
rate the arduousness of the task which must have 
presented itself to M. Lamonreux when he resolved 
on the hardy step of introducing Paris to Ilandel in 
his grandest st5*lc. Prejudices had to be overcome, 
indifference to be fought against, and last and most 
formidable, a choir that would work well together 
to be found and collected. 

All these diflUcultiea were somehow surmounted, 
and the result shows that, if a financial success is 
still problematical, an artistic one is secured. By 
the courtesy of M. Lamoureux. I was provided with 
a seat which allowed of my judging admirably of 
the performance — a very fine one, all things con- 
sidered. In the room was noticeable many an Eng- 
lish face that seemed in a hazy way to bring up 
recollections of Exeter Hall and Kensington. To 
the presence and support of the foreign colony in 
this city the success of the undertaking must, per- 
haps, be in a certain measure ascribed. Indeed, 
the whole aspect of the scene at the moment the 
first tap of the conductor's baton recalled our wan- 
dering thoughts to the matter in hand was strange- 
ly homelike and old, yet strangely new. 

The overture, carefully executed, was listened to 
attentively, and served to give the audience a fore 
taste of the good things to come. The recitative by 
M. Vergnet (tenor) "Plus de pleurs. plus de larmes 
amdres,'* as it reads in the French version of the 
words, obtained for that gentleman a well-earned 
round of applause. The same could be said of all 
the tenor parts, which bore the mark of conscien- 
tious and intelligent study, and were delivered in a 
very effective manner. Equal praise can scarcely 
be awarded to M. Dufriche (bass) who had evident- 
h' great trouble in dealing with the work, and was, 
in many instances, as in the air "Les peuples qui 
vivaieut du sein des ten^bres,** very unequal to it. 
The mezzo soprano and soprano parts were confided 
respectively to Mile. Augusta Armandi and Mile. 
Belgirard, both unfamiliar names to me, who ac- 
quitteJ themselves fairly. But the strong point in 
the performance was undoubtedly the chorus. How 
so much could have been done with such unaccus- 
tomed materials, and how such a heterc^enous mass 
of singers could have been wel(]ed into one homo- 
genous whole is a mystery to me. Of course I do 
not go so far as to compare them with any of the 
great Ensriish or German choirs — that would be un- 
fair — but the precision and exactitude in their exe- 
cutitm was really something which came upon us 
as an unexpectecl treat. It. is no exaggeration to af- 
firm that the chorus "Ah ! parmi nous I'enfant est 
n6," which was encored in answer to repeated ap- 
plause, was superbly rendered. The "De Dieu 
voici r.\gnean** aid not, for some reason or other, 

Eroduce so much effect as I shonld have imagined ; 
ut, on the other hand, that grand "Hallelujah Cho- 
rus," which would have alone sufficed to immortal- 
ize its composer, roused the audience to real enthu- 
siasm. Altogether about 3(>0 performers took part 
in this remarkable performance. The instrumental 
artists were well up to their work, including M. 
Henri Fissot, the organist who officiated. Owing to 
the happy result of this first trial, M. Lamonrex has 
since repeated the concert, and announces a further 
addition for the third and last time on the 9th Jan- 
uary. 

At one of the recent popular concerts at Paris. M- 
Pasdeloup tired his audience a second time with the 
second part of RafTs symphony "Im Walde,** which, 
at a first hearing, they hissed. Neither applause 
nor disapproval was this time expressed. 



Opera in Gerxant.— The following list of operas 
performed in one or other of the gjeat towns of Germany 
during last month will show how much more exlenaive 
is the continental repertory thnn that of London. There 
were given :— Weber's Oberon and Der Freischuetz; Nlc- 
olai's Merry Wives ; Meyerbeer's Robert, Huguenots, Le 
Prophete, and L* Af ricaine ; Donizetti's »Dom Sebastian 
and Lucia : Mehul'fl Joseph ; Adam's Fostlllon ; Spohr's 
Jessonda; I»rtzlng*s WalTenschmidt, Undine, and Czar 
und Zlmmermann ; Schumnnn's Genoveva ; Flotow's 
StradoUa; Rheinbererer's 9icben Raben; Wagner's Tann- 
hJiu«er, RIenzl, and Der fliegende HolUinder; Gluck's 
Iphlgenle; Thomas's Uignon; Auber's Maaaniello; Hal- 



evy's Julve; Relllnl's Noi-ma and Somnnmbula; Bolel- 
dicu'c John of Paris, and Ln Dame Bl.inche; Krrutzer's 
Nachtlsger; Schubert's HHuslichcr Krieg ; Verdi's Rlpo- 
lettn; Rossinrs Othello; Moc^rt's Zaulierflo(i% Don Juan 
and Figaro ; Beethoven** Fidelio ; Lancer's Domriischen ; 
Marschner'A Vampyr, and Hans Ueiliug; Cherabinl's 
WassertrHger; and Herold's Zampa. 

The production of Tannh&user at Brussels has been a 
failure. 

At the eigrhth Gewandhans concert, on the 11th of last 
month, wan given Max Bruch's "Odyaseua." 

CoLooNE.— Dr. Ferdinand Hitler's Jfal [or JT-tia] wtd 
Damqjanti was the principal piece at the second concert 
In the Giirzenich, Colofrne, and the renowned composer 
waa» as naoal, himself the conductor. The «iecution waa 
in ail its parts a magnificent success. The author had 
written for a genuine princess, though not from India or 
the Cape of Good Hope, Mlas Emma Thompson, outward- 
ly and inwardly— artistioally apeaklng of conr8»--a true 
Damajanti. graceftil, sensible, and full of dreamy yearn- 
ing; no young lady in a caalng of originally German sen- 
aitiveneas, but a skilful and sympathetic interpretress of 
the slightest mental enMtion. There was a remarkable 
conii^enlality between the original and the reproduction 
of it, and aineo, also, the technical part of the tone-form- 
ation and the sing ng afforded evidence of good training 
and decided natural gifta, and the vigorous and brilliant 
material completely commanded the room, and, even 
when the greatest demands were made upon it, caused 
the hearer to feel It had still a plentiful reserve to fall 
back upon, this lady'a performance exerted more influ- 
ence than au^fht elae upon the ancceaa of the evenlni;. 
Two members of the Theatre here, Herr Schelper and 
Herr Wolff, had been aecured as repreaentatlves of BIroa 
and Nal. The first appeared to be ti'mporarily somewhat 
fatigued by his ordinary professional duties. His organ 
was not quite pure and clear. Herr Wolff la not yet quite 
a master of declamation. With theae small deductions, 
however, the sum total of the two gentlemen's exertions 
was highly satisfactory. A pretty solo In the flrat scene 
was rendered by Mile. DIckhoff right bravely, but, alao, 
somewhat too like a school-girl. The overture to Obtrom 
and Beethoven's second Symphony [both finely executed] 
formed the introduction to, and termination off the en- 
tertainment.— Jf9{»<«cA« ZeUunff. 

IxALT.— Herr Rubinstein has been giving concerts at 
Milan and Florence, where the musical critics have writ, 
ten much wonderful matter concerning him, ''rendered' 
as follows by the ^f0f/te :— 

"HIahandsI Outof these ainewa, muscles, and veins 
apeak a thinking spirit; these hands have but one soul; 
they are two electrical batteries, animating the inatm- 
ment. The greatest wonder la that there are but five 
flngera on each hand. But what fingers I Lightning 
streams from them, and when they fly over the keys they 
flash with blue light. On the platform stand two planoa. 
Let none be alarmed : be only playa on one at a time. 
The other is there In case one perishes under his hands. 
The owner of the inatmmonts goes to all the ooncerta, 
and sits there stem, gloomy, un«ympathetic. save when 
a string breaks under Rublnatein's detonating blows. 
Then a smile glides over his lips. The marble trembled 
before Michael Angelo— pianos shudder at the approach 
of Rubteatein.'* 

The climax of this rhapsody ia rather haaardSf after the 
manner of some of the Italian papers. Tranalated, but 
by no means freely, it runs thxa:—" At tk4 Uul dajf A. 
fiet^ teill eatt Ritblnttein, and «oy, *Play th4Mt piece by 
Schumann thou didetper/orm at Florenve,* T%en the ehade 
of Rubintftein will Ht down to a 9hadowy piantiforte* and 
at the craehthe dead will awake** 

There are eighty Americans at present studying music 
at Milan. It is stated that In this one city the students 
from the States largely outnumber those from any other 
country, if not all the rest put together. 

The discovery has been made in the library of the Do- 
minican Convent at Rome, and in that of the Monastery 
of the Augustines, of several scores of old masters buried 
in bundles of manuscripts. Examination proved that 
the greater part of these works were of the Flemish 
school of the 16th century- Dufay, Josqnln,Despr^, Wil- 
laert, Orlando Laaso. On the same shelves have been 
found compositions of Palestrina hitherto unknown, not 
even named In the complete collection of hia wortcs. 
Through the Prussian ambassador at the Court of Rome, 
a German canon sucoeeded in collecting and carrying off 
aorae of these treasures ; but now the good monks are 
alive to the value of their possessions and will not even 
show it to amateurs. Could not the Italian government, 
in the intereats of art, purchase this ancient muaic from 
the reverend brethren 7 
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PatolUlieidi toj Oliver IHtsMs 4k C«. 



Yooal, with Piaao AooompaniaieBt 

Farewell, my Love, I sail afar. Redowa Song. 

8. Ab to ff. Meaaer. 30 

A very smooth and taking melody In Redowa 
form. 

I saw two Maids at Kirk. S. G to d. UpjpiU. 80 
"One to life for life 
And one to death was wed." 
Possibly too sad in tone, but very sweet and 
paretic. 

Low at thy Feet. 3. D to d. LuuUay. 85 

*" Yet for thy grace 

Dare I to kneel and plead 
Hiding ray face.** 
Beautiful devotional lyric. 

Noboiiy Home but Me, 8. 6 to ff. VloUUa, 80 
"When the stars brighten yon dome, dear. 

Then will vou welcomcst be.*' 
Very charming in every way. 

The King and his Tambour's Daughter. 8. 

A to f. Winur. 80 

" Cupid*s moonshine song." 
Prof. Wiener Is an "inspirational'* musician, 
and this is an inatance of "spiritual" skill In 
composition. 

The Skipper's Wife. Song and Chorus. 8. 

Wi to e. (Troy. 40 

" Watching the white sails come and m." 
Of great power and pathos, and ends nrightly. 

Come again, bright Days. Song and Chorus. 

8. Bb to f. mUct, 40 

" Come, happy days of yore.*' 
Eiejcant picture title, and b a charming lemln- 
iscence of childhood. 

O cease, my wandering SouL 4. F top. 

£veT9i9uni. 80 
"Like Noah'a weary dove." 
Peculiar in havini; a carefully arranged Organ 
accompaniment, with all changes of stops ears- 
fully marked. Beautiful solo for church service. 

Mr. Varley's Songs, with Portrait. each, 40 

No. 3. Poor Tom Bowling. 8. D to f. 

Dihdin, 
" Faithful below, Tom did his duty, 
But now ht>*s gone aloft." 
Simply beautiful, with a manly tone which Is 
better than sentiment. 

No. 6. The Anchor's weighed. 8. 6 to e. 

" Farewell I Remember me.** 
Many a round of applause uaed to follow Bra- 
ham's singing of It: and it loses nothing In the 
hands of its newer interpreter. 

No. 8. I will not tak to press that Cheek. 

8. C to <F. GabrieL 

" Yet thou canst not from me withhold 
The bliss of loving thee !" 
Very expressive. Fine concert song. 

Song^ sung by Mrs. Long. With portrait, ea. 40 
No. 5. O call me to thy Side again. 4. E 

to f. Squire, 

" Thou art to me as Is the day 
To flowers that pine 'neath chilling walls.*' 
An admirable song. Pure grace and beau^. 

The Valley lay smiling before me. 8. F 

minor to ff. 80 

** On our side Is Virtue and Brin.** 
An energetic Irish ballad. 

The Language of Love. A Polyglot Ballad. 

8. EAtof. Famie. SO 

"Jet'alme!" "loVamoT* "Ich liebedich." 
"I love" in half a doieu languages. 

Initmrnentalt 

New Years Galop. 8. C. Aron$tm. 80 

Full of bright little imitations of sleigh-bells, &e. 

Student's Ball Dances. (Studentenball). 8. 

E Strimee. 76 
Better than the average, even of Strauas mu- 
sic. 

El Fresco. 4. T>h. Simmone. 40 

Full of Are and brilliancy. 

Far from Thee. Op. 808. No. 8. 4. EA. 

Jungmann, 40 
Quite equal in beanty to the average of Jung- 
mann*s pieces;— which is praise enough. 

Adclphi Waltz. 8. Eh, Raymond. 80 

i7ovel and brilliant effects. 



ABBREviATioirs.— Degrees of difficulty are marked 
1 to 7. The keyiA marked with a capiul letter: as C, B 
flat, *c. A small Roman letter marks the highest note, 
if on the staff, an italic letter the highest note. If above 
the staff. 
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"Moua Heavenly Kaid." 

BY C. P. CRAXCII. 

[Written for the Annual Dinner of tbe ECanrard Kusl- 
cal ABMCiation, Jan. 36, 1874. 

When Music, Heavenly Maid, was very young, 

She did not sing as poets say she sung. 

Unlike the raerraVids of the fairy talcs. 

She paid but slight attention to her scoUb. 

Besides — poor thing — she had no instruments 

But such as rude barbaric art invents. 

There wore no Steinways then — no Chickcrings, — 

No spinncts, harpsichords, or metal strings, 

No hundred-handed orchestras — no schools 

To corset her in contrapuntal rules. 

Some rude half-octave of a shepherd's song. 

Some childish strumming all the summer long 

On sinews stretched across a tortoiM-shell, 

Such as they say Apollo loved so well ; — 

Some squeaking flageolet or scrannel pipe, — 

Some lyre poetic, of the banjo type : — 

Such were the means she summoned to her aid. 

Prised as divine:— on these she sang or played. 

Music was then an infant — while she saw 

Her sister arts full g^own. Greece stood in awe 

Before the Ph'dian Jove. Apelles drew 

And Zeuxis painted. Marble "temples gprew 

As g^ows the grass ;** and never saw the sun 

A statelier vision than the Parthenon. 

But she — ^the Muse who in these latter days 

Lifts us and floats us in the golden haze 

Of melodies and harmonies divine. 

And steeps our souls and senses in such wine. 

As never Ganymede nor Hebe poured 

For g^ds, when quaffing at the Olympian board ;— 

She, Heavenly Maid, must ply her music thin. 

And sit and thrnm her tinkling mandolin ; 

Chant her rude staves, and only prophesy 

Her far-off days of immortality. 

£*en so, poor Cinderella, when she cowered 
Beside her hearth, and saw her sisters dowered 
With grace and wealth, go forth to accomplish all 
Their haughty triumphs at the Prince's Ball ; — 
While she, in russet gown, sat mournfully 
Singing her "Once a king there chanced to be** — 
Yet knows her Prince will come: — her splendid 

days 
Are all fore-shadowed in her dreaming g^ze. 

Then, as the years and centuries rolled on, 
Like Santa Clauses they have come and gone 
Bringing all means of utterance to the Muse. 
No penny-trumpets, such as children use. 
No barbarous Indian drums, no twanging lutes. 
No buzzing Jews-harps, no Pandean flutes 
Were stuffed into her stockings, though they hung 
On Time's great chimneys, as when she was young : 
But every rare delicious instrument 
That skill can fabricate or Art invent: — 
Pianos, organs, viols, horns, trombones. 
Hautboys and clarionets with reedy tones, 
Boehm-flutes and cornets, bugles, harps, bassoons. 
Huge double-basses, kettle drum half-moons. 
And every queer contrivance made for tunes. 

Through these the master-spirits round her throng, 
And Europe rings with instruments and song. 
Through these she breathes her wondrous sympho- 
nies, 



Rnclianting airs and choral litanies. 

Throug:h these she speaks the word that never dies, 

The universal lans^nsge of the skies. 

Around her gather those who held their art 

To be of life the dearest, noblest part: 

Bach, llnndel. Havdn and Mozart are there, 

Beethoven, chief of all. The snuthprn air 

Is ringing with Rossini's bird-like notes. 

About the Nortli more earnest music floats. 

Where Scliumann, Schubert, Weber, Mendelssohn, 

And long processions of the lords of Tone 

All come tf> attend her. Like a queen enthroned, 

She sits and rules the realms she long has owned, 

And sways the willing sense, the aspiring soul, 

Where thousands bow before her sweet coi\trol. 

Oh, greater thsn all words of mine can say. 
The heights, the depths, the glories of that sway ! 
No mortal tongue can bring authentic speech 
Of that enchanted world beyond its reach ; 
No t4>ag^e but her*s — when, lifted on the waves 
Of Tone ar.d Harmony, beyond the 4craves 
Of all we lose, we drift entranced away 
Out of the discords of the common day ; — 
And she, the immortal goddess, on* her breast 
Lulls us to visions of a sweet unrest. 
Smiles at the tyrannies of time and space. 
And folds us in a mother's fond embrace. 
Till, sailing on upon that mystic sea, 
We feel that life is Immortality I 

 



How to Write Mniie. 

[From the London Orchestra.] 

Most thinking people, with the exception of 
the authors of the new Latin Primers, have sct- 
rlcd down in the opinion that the best way of 
learning a language is that of talking it first, 
and analyzing it afterwards. Children talk 
their native language without the aid of gram- 
mar, and if transported into a foreign land will 
pick up the new language in an incredibly 
short time. Whereas the grown-up individual 
who trusts to graiiimars and dictionaries may. 
probably will, acquire the power of reading a 
foreign language and yet be unable to converse 
in it with any comfort or discretion. The 
child uses his ear, eye, memory and mind, and 
wants not the exposition of logical rules. And 
as the child learns the speech language, so it 
will learn the melody language of music. The 
tune heard in church, in the nursery, in the 
drawing-riK>m, and in the street — if anything 
like a tune — is caught up at once and. stored in 
the memory. Imagine a child with a memory 
stored with pretty melodies— old songs, new 
songs, ballads, chants, chorals, and the famil- 
iar strains of Handel, and no less familiar ope- 
ratic beauties of the modem opera, suddenly 
put down to the desk and required to write 
harmony, and what is called counterpoint. Im- 
agine the youth or maiden chained to the study 
of the abominable semibrevcs of Albrechtsber- 
ger, or the no less miserable conjunctions or 
progressions of Cherubini. The much-to-be- 
pitied captive is told that he is about to learn 
the purest of all styles in musical composition, 
that the studies he is about to engage in will 
exercise his ear, gratify his eye, and gradually 
form his style, his feeling and his taste. The 
master teaches certain facts — the chord, its po- 
sitions, its mutations, the concord, the discord, 
and then a string of prohibitory laws, that two 
or more parts must not go up or down togeth- 
er, that two fifths in succession are an abomi- 
nation, that perfect concords must not follow 



each other, that sequence of octaves is so much 
nullification, and that all movemciit must be 
natural, no false relations, no tritonc — in fact 
such is the catalogue of **Thou must not do" 
that if followed up strictly uo music could be 
ever written according to grammatical strin- 
gency. All that the youth or maiden has 
treasured up as beautiful music appears in 
startling opposition to the hideous exercise 
given the unhappy disoiple. The pupil is left 
to hammer out something upon a theme which 
has neither rhythm nor reason, neither begin- 
ning nor end. He remerabcrs how lovely is 
the chain of sixths and thirds in the composi- 
tions of the masters he worships ; but he is 
told such movements are against all true order 
and propriety, and he must sedulously avoid 
all such exhibitions of weakness. As he pro- 
gresses, and his brain gets more and more be- 
wildering, his ear losing all consciousness of 
the real elements of music, he discovers the 
laws of negatives gradually loosen, and at last 
disappear, with the exception of the two iron- 
bound commandments: 'Thou shalt not make 
octaves; Thou shalt not write consecutive 
fifths." By the time the pupil enters upon the 
second part of his contrapuntal course, his ear 
is pretty well annihilated. Here steps in the 
art of walking backwards— the doctrine of in- 
version and contrary motion. Nine out of 
every ten examples are beyond measure dis- 
gusting and offensive to the ear, and contain- 
ing constant breeches of the rules laid down by 
the master in his initiatory lessons. Then fol- 
lows composing on a theme, or the art and mys- 
tery of the fugue— the giving out of the text, 
the reply to it, the links glueing these '^disjecta 
membra" together, the taking the theme faster 
or slower, now in crotchets, now in semibreves ; 
then the cannon, the imitations, the episodes, 
the stretto. the fixed rules, the flexible rules, 
and we know not what. 

During the whole of this melancholy pro- 
gress, that which ^ives alone the real interest 
in musical composition is never once thought 
of, and is most sedulously kept out of sight. 
The feeling, the spirit, the joy, the tenderness, 
the pathos of musical movement is absent. 
Every thing is iron, stone, and ice, and the 
more busy and industrious the pupil, the more 
cunning he gets in the exercise of all these 
atrocities, the more hard-hearted he becomes, 
the more deaf to real music, the more blind to 
the great works of the great masters. He tells 
you Handel could not write a true choral fugue, 
Bach was a long-winded chatterer, Haydn an 
awful mannerist, and Mozart an unblushing 
thief. By the time he has gone through thb 
course he is utterly ruined, an adept in the 
collocation of notes, punned upon in erery di- 
rection, without heart, feeling or common 
sense. He has become a learnt musician, a 
gladiator with themes and paradoxes, and qnite 
unable to put together twenty bars of music 
that can afford any pleasure to the ear educa- 
ted or uneducated. If he does not set to work 
to unlearn all that he has learnt he is a lost 
man, of no use to society, the laughing stock 
of the amateur, and the bore of the true schol- 
ar. But the issue most to be noted in a course 
of study such as we have pointed out is — that 
set down this contrapuntal adept to write a 
chant, or a short choral, and what a hash he 
makes of it ! Turn to the new collection of 
chants by Messrs. Ouseley and Monk ; what an 
inexhaustible musical Punch it is ! The learn- 
ed counterpoint, the varied cadences, the cun- 
ning link, the unbroken harmony, the strong 
rhythm, the decisive melody — all are alMent; 
every page is full of poor common-placet, and 
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many of sucli places as the eye sturtfl from, and 
the ear mourns over. It is plain thit the mod- 
ern mode of studyinir hijrii eoiinterpoint is of 
no advantaore in the construction of simj^le and 
short nif»vf'ments. It would seem the shorter 
t!ie tun*.' the lighter the trammels, and the less 
important the niN's of method nnd .«t\ I-*. Ap- 
])eal to ]f\\v is of uo avail, for we arc told every 
rule under the sun is distemlible or snueezal>le. 

There is a recent work by a Parisian contra- 
puntist — Henri Cohen — who appears to have 
l-iid dowa the laws of music-raakinff in a wime- 
what more clear and certain state, and to have 
'^ >Mdensod them into small compass and intel- 
liijihlc purport. The musician has written a 
sharp criticism on the method hv Cherubini, 
winch, accordincf to M. Cohen's statement, was 
not written b • Cherubini, but n>orc i)robably 
by HalCvy. Cherubini was in his seventy-fifth 
year when the treatise first appeared ; and al- 
thoirrh, no question, he directed the order of 
the work and superintended the examples, it 
may be that Halfivy or some other well-known 
Academician prepared the book for the press. 
The great point M. Cohen takes in his article 
of review is that the author or compiler lays 
down a set of laws so vigorous that no one can 
make mu«ic with them, and that the examples 
are crowded with breaches of those laws dem- 
onstrating their uselessness, and the embarniss- 
ment th<*y create on all sides. The reviewer is 
thoroughly master of his subject, and appears 
to know the work by heart. Ilis illustrations 
and quotations are curious and instructive. But 
M. Cohen has touched the great mischief of the 
book, the inherent poison,^ its potency in des- 
troying all musical feeling. There are no 
shades of color from the first page to the last, 
and with the exception of the double choir 
movement ending a Gloria by Sarti, nothing to 
interest or arouse the amateur. Can nothing 
be done to help the young musician in his 
studies, and to assist him in music making 
without destroying his musical sensibilities ? 
Is there no way of talking counterpoint, of 
playing counterpoint, singing it, so that the 
pupils may have their ears tickled whilst their 
eyes and their heads are interested in the un- 
ravelment of its mysteries ? Cannot a little 
amusement be combined with this flesh less 
anatomy of chained up sounds ? Are all the 
beautiful movements of Ilandel so irregular 
that no example can be taken from his great 
vocal works ? The mode adopted at present is 
like that of making nonsense verses. The ex- 
amples are all in one stiff, square and meaning- 
less condition; nor is there the relief here and 
there of any pa.ssage or short piece from a great 
master with an analysis laying bare its scholar- 
ship and its great heart. Our old books of 
theory ard harmony — those by Shield, Corfe, 
aid othere— were full of Handel, and the 
chords, sequences, progressions, modulations, 
and motion of parts were exemplified by some 
of the grandest points in all Handel's works. 
This fixc^llent method hjis completely died 
away, and in our recent treatises in this coun- 
try the pupils are distressed and plagued with 
ugly extracts from the compositions of such 
moiierns as Schubert, Schumann, Hiller, and a 
tribe of n'>nentities. Who in his senses would 
put forth Schubert as a master in counterpoint, 
or advance Schumann as a master of the fugue? 

In looking upon the shadow we have lost 
sight of the substance, and if counterpoint is 
to be still taught on the old woial plan, let it 
be by old examples, and what may be fairly 
calle<l music. What scholar of reputation has 
this stud V of Cherubini producen in this coun- 
try ? Where are the celebrated contrapuntists 
manufactured from the methods of present au- 
thors oj theory ? Has the method of Ouseley 
given us one ? or the method of Hullah ? And 
are the results of these authors in counterpoint 
so inviting as to induce a continuance in the 
new fashionable mode of instruction ? Is it not 
notorious that the study of counterpoint is so 
denressiug and so spirit killing that the pupils 
fall off and decline to go through the course t 
What good end can come of the method when 



such menus Cherubini and Ilalfivv break down, 
and show us that their rules are impracticable, 
and will not teach the methods of Handel or 
Havdn, Mozart or Beethoven ? It is time this 
illegitimate thing, this ghost of olden art, 
should be ])roRrril>ed, and something more use- 
ful and Ic-ss mischievous found to supply its 
place. If it does not teach the master to write 
grand music, of what good is it to the scholar? 
Cherubini wrote his music in spite of his rules; 
bMt then every student is not likely to make a 
Cherubini. 
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Death of Parepa-Rosa. 

[From the I>aily AdvertiKer, Juii. 24.] 
A SKETCH OF li^R LIFE AND PUOFEKSIONAL 

CAliCBR. 

The death of Mme. Parepa-Ro«»a in London, 
on Thursday night, is announced I'y telegraph. 
Euphrosyne Parepa-Kosa, nee Parepa, was Iwm 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, in the summer of 1830. 
Her father, the Count Demetrius Parepa, a 
Wallachian nobleman, had rendered himself 
marked in the land of his birth by the liberal- 
ity of his opinions, and, as a corsequence, was 
obliged to abandon his magnificent estates in 
the neighborhood of Bucharest and seek an 
asylum in England, where, after a few months, 
he married a sister of Mr. E. Seguin, the elder. 
Miss Elizabeth Seguin, who at the time of her 
marriage was at the height of her reputation as 
a singer, having w(m signal triumphs in Eng- 
land, France, Spain and Italy. Euphrosyne 
early showed an aptitude for music, and was 
assisted by her mother's instruction and exam- 
ple to an accurate knowledge of its principles 
and to the formation of an admirable style. 
Her mother strangely enough discouraged her 
at first from making a profession of her art ; 
but the young girl's promise was so great that 
the parental scruples were overcome, and in 
the winter of 1850 Mile. Parepa, then but sev- 
enteen years of age, made her tiefmt as a prima- 
donna in the sea-giit isle of Malta. The pro- 
phecies of her friends fell far short of the reali- 
zation, for her success was very great, At Mi- 
lan and Naples she also .sang with signal suc- 
cess, and her triumphs in Florence, where she 
sang with GiugUni, the tenor, and in Rome, 
Genoa, Madrid and Lisbon were also of a de- 
cided order ; and among the Germans also she 
was received with great favor, being invited to 
sing at the classical Oeitandh/tus concerts in 
Leipsic, and being heard in other German 
cities. 

Mine. Parepa's first appearance as a singer in 
Ensfland was made on the 21st of Mav IBoT, 
where she was favonibly received on the whole, 
and encouraged to continue in her metier^ 
though severely criticized by several papers, 
and especially by the Satunhi/ Review, For 
several years thereafter, in concert, opera and 
oratorio', she was heard in many different cities 
of the United Kingdom, and soon won general 
and critical praise. She came to this country 
in 1865, her concerts being under the manage- 
ment of Mr. H. L. Bateman, and her first ap- 
pearance in Boston being made at the Music 
Hall on the 4th of October of that year. Dur- 
ing the season of 18G5-6 and also the succeed- 
ing season of 1806-7 she gave concerts in near- 
ly all the chief cities of tlie Union, and with 
unequivocal and uninterrupted success. Mme. 
Rosa first appeared in opera in this country at 
Springfield in February, 1867, in company with 
Sig. Brignoli, Sig. Ferranti and othei-s, and her 
first appearance on the operatic stage in this 
city was on the first of April of the same year, 
when she assumed the part of Leonora in *'Il 
Trovatore," at the Boston Theatre. In the 
same week she also appeared in **Norma," 
* 'The Barber of Seville," * 'Lucia di Lammer- 
moor," and as Dmtn/i Anna in **Don Giovanni." 

In the National Peace Jubilee of 1869 Mme. 
Parepa-Rosa was the principal solo vocalist 
(Miss Adelaide Phillipps sharing the same hon- 
or), and she obtained at that time tremendous 
success by her interpretation of Gounod's "Ave 



Maria," of the solo to the ^^'Inflammatun''* of 
Rossini's *'Stabat Mater," of *'Let the Bright 
J^eraphim," and the **Star Spangled Banner." 
In the fall of 1HG9 she undertook, with her 
husband, Carl Rosa, the organization of an 
English opera troupe for America, in which she 
WHS principal soprano and he leader of the or- 
chestra and general director. The troupe was, 
on the M'hole, the finest of its sort which the 
country has ever known. It included Miss 
Rose Hersee as soprano, Mrs. Seguin contralto, 
Mr. Castle as tenor, Mr. Campbell as basso, Mr. 
Albert Laurence as barytone, and Mr. Seguin as 
buffo, and was provided with a splendid or- 
chestra and finely drilled chorus. Its success, 
both in the artistic and the pecuniary sense, was 
really extraonlinary. During the season of 
1870-1 she returned to England, and for the 
restoration of her health remained quietly at 
her home in London for most of the twelve- 
month. In the fall of 1871 «he again returned 
to America wit!i her husband, and reorganized 
another excellent English opera company, of 
which Mrs. Van Zandt, Miss Clara Doria, Mr. 
and Mrs. Aynsley Cook, Mr. and Mrs. Brook- 
house Bowfer and the Seguins were nienibere. 
At the second visit of the English company, in 
the spring of 1870, they appeared in the Music 
Hall, and Weber's "Oberon'* was made a great 
feature. During the second season just men- 
tioned, Cherubini's * 'Water Carrier" was 
brought out in Boston for the first time in 
America, and previous to its production in Lon- 
don. 

Madame Rosa's last appearance in this city 
was made January 27, 1872, at the Boston 
Theatre, when she ap|)eared as Leonora in **Il 
Trovatore." In May of 1872 the company and 
Madame Rosa bade farewell — in her case, as it 
has sadly proved, forever, — to the New World. 
During the winter of 1873-3, Carl and Madame 
Rosa, after travelling for health and pleasure 
on the continent of £uro])e, visited Egypt, and 
in Cairo, as had been arranged for, Madame 
Rosa appeared in a series of grand operatic 
performances before the Khedive. During the 
present winter, Madame Rosa has interested 
herself with heart and hands in her husband's 
English opera troupe, which had already ap- 
peared with great triumph in Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, and the other principal 
provincial cities of England. It was her in- 
tention to have joined the troupe in person 
when it performed in London, and she also 
was occupied, just before her death with plana 
for a new American season. 

Previous to her first visit to this country the 
artiste had been married to one Captain Car- 
vile of the English army. He died soon after 
her arrival here^ and between her first and sec- 
ond visits she was married to Carl Rosa, a fa- 
mous violinist and musician, and a n\an of sn- 
perior character and culture. 

Madame Rosa was herself a woman of great 
intelligence and of excellent education. As a 
linguist she was remarkable, speaking and wri- 
ting fluently and correctly in English, French, 
Italian and Spanish, and also speaking and 
writing German respectably. It is said that 
she once translated one of Charlotte Bronte's 
novels into Italian. The leading traits of her 
character were decision, energy, honesty, good 
sense and good temper. Her intellect was vig- 
orous and active. She had strong and deep 
religious convictions, and her whole career was 
marked by high Melity to duty and to con- 
science. 



12 Hotel BoYLSTON, Jan. 23, 1874. 

Parepa Rosa ! A woman of the highest cul- 
ture, endowed with innumerable talents, pre- 
eminent among which stood her high gifts as a 
singer. A tnie and honored priestess in the 
temple of our sacred art, to which she devoted 
her life, energies and her superb voice. A 
pure-minded woman, a charming, sparkling, 
clever companion, a true friend, a most loving 
and devoted wife, beloved, adored by him 
whose faithful partner she was. A very wo- 
man, longing for the joys and blessings of 
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motherhoo<l, and dyinpr, becau.se fate snatched 
these a\^'ay from her. Too younsf, too fair, too 
cndearin<T to be taken away from her love, her 
friends, from her art, and deplored with bitter 
tears by her true and admiring friend, 

£R>iINIA KlJDIiUSDORFF. 
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Madame Parepa-Rosa. 

The announcement of the death of Madame 
Pare pa Rosa will give to hundreds of thous- 
ands of Americans a shock as of personal be- 
reavement. Since she first captivated great 
audiences in New York in the early fall of 
1865, she had been, all things considered, not 
only the most widely known singer in the 
country, but the chief favorite of American 
audiences. Her kindly, honest face and sim- 
ple, winning manners gained her the sympathy 
of an assembly before the first notes of her 
glorious voice were heard. The romantic but 
true story of her life has been often told, — the 
noble birth, but humble circumstances of her 
early years, the careful training by her mother, 
who nevertheless discouraged as long as possi- 
ble a professional career, her first triumphs fol- 
lowed by numerous and profitable engagements 
in two hemispheres and on three continents, — 
but all this might have been and has often 
been told, with variations, of others less gifted 
than she, and far less deserving. But few 
sin^rers have taken and retained so strong a 
hold as hers upon the hearts of the people, 
while satisfying the cars of the most exacting 
critic. Few have displayed such broad and 
many-sided genius and culture in the concert 
room, on the lyric stage and in oratorio. Few, 
alas! have combined sincerity, sweetness of 
temper, simplicity of manners, purity of char- 
acter, in such a marked degree as she. Few, 
in short, have so thoroughly deserved respect 
as well as admiration. The world has lost no 
less a true, lovable woman than a great artUte. 

It would be an untruth to class Madame Rosa 
with the greatest of operatic singers even of 
our own day, and it was by no means in opera 
that she was heard at her best. It was a sin- 
gular, almost paradoxical, fact that, while her 
sympathies were so broad and her affections so 
strong, she was so little capable of expressing 
the intense phases of emotion either in action 
or in her voice. We remember but once to 
have seen her s*^ overcome by her feelings that 
we could detect the *'tear in her voice," and 
that was, smile who will, when, on the open- 
ing day of the first Peace Jubilee, she respond- 
ed to a tumultuous demand for a repetition of 
* 'Infiammatus. " In oratorio Madame Rosa was 
superb, unequalled by any soprano of the pres- 
ent generation, at least by any that has been 
heard in this country. Her method wa3 abso- 
lutely correct ; her strong religious feelings 
made her rendering reverential, as is proper in 
sacred drama, and, it is needless to say, her 
clear, pure voice, of remarkable strength^ flex- 
ibility and compass, was equal to the most ex- 
acting demands of the composer. As a ballad 
singer, too, she was a favorite everywhere. An 
extraordinary popularity was gained for that 
pretty trifle *'Five o'clock in the Morning" by 
her deliglitf ully fresh and arch manner of sing- 
ing it. 

No singer was ever more sensible of her oli- 
ligations to the public than Madame Rosa. Did 
anybody ever know her to refuse, however 
weary she might be, to repeat a piece that was 
demanded — to use her own phrase, to * 'disap- 
point the audience" ? Her invariably cheerful 
response to requests of this kind was^ not sole- 
ly to be attributed to her desire to be *'oblig- 
ing." She had a wonderful sense of justice 
which manifested itself variously. It led her 
to give to heraudienpesnot only all that had 
been promised, but as much more as her hear- 
ers thought themselves entitled to. It led her 
to sing the music as it was written by the com- 
poser, with strict fidelity, so that she would 
have felt that her duty vras not done if she 
omitted a note from or added a note to it. It 
is to be credited with the completeness of the 



arrangements and the faithfulness of the de- 
tails of the opera trouj)C8 of which she was 
joint manager, and it accounts for the admira- 
ble discipline maintained in the company. Of 
coui*se much was due to her fine executive 
abilities ; but perhaps even that characteristic 
arose from the trait we have mentioned, con- 
joined with unusual strength of w^ill. Madame 
Rosa was from all these causes a friend to the 
public, and a friend to true art, as well as the 
favorite of the public and of her fellow-artists. 
Her cordial admiration for our countrv, where 
luT best triumfjhs were won, further endeared 
her to Americans ; ancl in tha sincere grief that 
will be felt at her death — deep as wmU be the 
sorrow that her noble voice is to be heard no 
more — many mourners will be most deeply 
moved by the rccollootion of her virtues of 
mind and heart. . — Adi:eHi9Ci\ Jan, 24. 
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Concert Room Gonstraction.* 

[Concluded from page 1G4.] 

In regard to the orchestra, Mr. Statham con- 
siders that tlic placing of the various perform- 
ers not only so as to be well heard by the audi- 
ence, but 80 as not to incommode or interfere 
with each other, has been almost entirely (over- 
looked in most cases. It is generally consid- 
ered sufficient to make a tier of semi-circular 
stages, one behind another, and the band and 
chorus fit themselves into these in a kind of 
promiscuous manner, while the solo bingers find 
room where tli(*y can in the narrow strip left 
for them in fn»nt of the band. 

This mi^ht have done very well in old davs of 
sm.iUer pcrfonnances, and when the band whs used 
muchhiore in conjunction with the chorus than it 
now is, and for the most pnrt played the same notes 
which the chorus sunjj. Now the case is very dif- 
ferent; the modern band is much more powerful 
and brilliant than the old one, and is mostlv used 
quite independently of the chorus, and in a different 
manner : and the u.siial construction of the orches- 
tra, which crowds the band and chorus together, is 
a double disad vantage. The band is immediat«-ly 
backed, not by any sound-reflecting substance, but 
by the mass of tlie chorus, whose dress forms a body 
of sound-absorbing material ; and on the other hand 
the singers are liable to be put out and disturbed 
by the noise of the particular instruments close to 
them. The construction of an orchestra which I 
would propose as an improvement, is to enclose the 
band with a kind of woodrn shell or sound-board 
bending round them in the rear, and comins: under 
their feet to the front, the staj^es on wliich they 
stand being carried by framing at intervals. The 
sound-board would be ca' ried above the heads of 
the upper rank of the band and bent forward over 
them to some extent ; and then above and behind 
this and (m the upi)er level would be ranged the 
chorus seats. By this moans I expect that the 
sound of the band would bo thrown forwnr I into 
the room, while nt the snme time the sf)urid espec- 
ially of the louder instruments, the bvnsa and drums 
(which are always at the back) would be to a cer- 
tain extent veiled from the singer-*, who would be 
able to hear their own voices better, and h-ar the 
band as a consentSMcous union of instruments, in- 
stead of haviucf here and there a particular instru- 
ment close to their ears, drowninaj everything else. 

The orchestra as planned in the drawings is in- 
tended to accommodate a band of about eighty ; a 
good average number for the best class of band. It 
may be useful just t^ mention how the instruments 
are* generall}' placed, and what space is required for 
each. A band of this size would include about 
thirty-two or thirty.four violins, divided into fir.st 
and second, and occupying the lower stages to left 
and rijht of th» c«»:MltK-tor (who f?)fos thetn) : about 
twelve tent»r violins placed in the niiddle of the same 
stagps, between the firsts and seconds; and from 
eiijht to ten violoncidl»»s, and nearly the f»:»m'» ntim- 
bnr of basses, which are usti:diy divided and placed 
half on each side, behind the virdins. Then there 
are the quieter wind instruments, the wood instru- 
ments, almost always ei'jfht in number, Avhich should 
ransfc in a row behind the tf nor violins, as some- 
timca they are kept more to the left ; and at the 

• Architecture Practicallv Considered with reference to 
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back are placed the drums, and on each aide of 
them the brass instruments. 

ir the sta^res nre made about three feet wide, it 
will be tuuiiil sufficient for the violins; the two 
back rows sh-uld be wider to allow plenty of room 
for the larger stringed instruments. About three 
feet longitU(linall3' should be allowed for each vio- 
lin, and about a f>'Ot more for the vi(doncellos; the 
basses, which are very bulky instruments, must be 
reckoned as requiring nearly five feet to each play- 
er. A platform the width of two stages should be 
left in the centre of the two top rows for thedrumts, 
which ;or want of such anrovision are often very 
inconveniently placed. The wind-instrument play- 
ers require little more than easy 8t4iuding room lon- 
gitudinally, their instrunients n(jt necessitntiiic: 
much action in playin;?. These details are not 
quite superfluous, us I knew a case where an archi 
tcct was instructed to provide for a band of sixty, 
and very conscientiously provided standing room 
f,)r sixty persons, whichdid not quite answer. The 
orffan should be at the back of the whole, liehind 
the chorus, to whom it is the greatest assistance ; 
and it should, wherever possible, be rather spread 
out laterally behind the singers than projecting for- 
ward among them in a square mass: the latter is 
the almost universal arrangement, but it is bad, as 
it places a part of the chorus on each side in a re- 
cess where they are not well heard and cannot hear 
each o» her; wiiich latter point, it should be re- 
membered, is an essential for satisfactory perform- 
ance. 

The rest of the space behind the si narers would 
he filh'd np with a wooden partition like that be- 
hind the band, or it may be partially filled by car- 
rying roimd some o* the larger organ pipes in a seg- 
ment of a circle, which might add very much to the 
architectural effect. In the organ hcij^ht has to bo 
I>rovided for a pipe 32 feet long, which is the long- 
e.-tused; but these larger pipes mny be placed be- 
low the level of the visible orijan case ; they will be 
just as well heard, it being an understood thing that 
the organ is connected with and supported by the 
same system of timber framing which carries the 
chorus seats. The organist should always be 
placed below in front of the whole orchestra, which, 
now that the electric movement can be applied, is 
easily done. This is most important ; for when the 
player is caged up close under the instrument he 
cannot possibly tell what effect he is producing; 
but there are very few concert rooms m England 
where this has been attended to. Lastly, the solo 
singers I^would have advanced on a small protect- 
ing platform of their own, so as to be a little nearer 
the audience, and further from the band; by this 
means not only will their voices stand out better, 
but they will not be incommoded by the too near 
proximity of the band. 

These deviations from the regulation arrangement 
of the orchestra would, I believe, conduce to the 
more successfid and clear performance of mu.sic on 
a large scale, and to the comfort and ease of the 
performers in going through their work. The au- 
ditorium, it may be observed, is not unlike that of 
Exeter Hall in treueral arrangement, but the seats 
there are not arran£red on a curve, and the propor- 
tions of Exeter Hall are broader and shorter. But, 
ugly and faulty in manv ways as that time-honored 
room is, I have never heard the eft'ect of oratorio 
choruses on a lar.^e scale so clearly and satisfactori- 
ly as from the back part of Exeter Hall. 1 attrib- 
ute this to the raised seats and to the position of 
the audience directly facing the performers; the 
ceiling is low, and it is a question of simple conduc- 
tion of sound. In fact there is too much sound for 
the ]dace ; and I believe that rooms built on this 
principle, and with the best acoustic matarlals and 
arrangement, might be made much longer than they 
cotnmonly are, without at all losing the effect of the 
music. 

In my sketch plan the anditorlnm is 1 50 feet long, 
exclusive of the space in front of the audience. The 
length from the front of the orchestra to the back of 
the hall in St. Georce's Hall, is about 140 feet, and 
a flight of steps at the back rises to about eight or 
t«n feet above the floor level. From the manner in 
which a band at the other end can be heard at this 
extreme p«dnt, 1 have no doubt that with proper 
construction the room might be prolonged 100 feet 
further with success. So also Exeter Hall might 
be prolonged, without the gallery, to a very consid- 
erable extent, with improvement to the effect. 

In a di.scussion which foUoTyed the reading 
of Mr. Statham's paper, Mr. T. Roger Smith 
referred to the Crystal Palace. There, he 
said, you have an orchestra capable of holding 
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4,000 perforroera, and yon have a place which 
it is the proud boast of the directors has never 
yet been completely filled, even when there 
have been 100,000 peraons^resent. 

At inme of the oratorio performances they have 
been able to brings from 15,C)jX) to 18,000 people fair- 
ly well within the range of the munic. Now there 
is no question that you get most surprising effects 
in the musical performances at the Crystal Palace. 
You get a rast sense of the mass of sound, and at 
the Handel Festival performances, the chorus being 
well selected and carefully posted, you get the full 
quality of sound and greiit precision : and it seems 
to Rie'that hearers centrally jilaced experience but 
little loss of distinctiveness, considering the large 
mass of sound there is to be heard, ana even at a 
greater distance from the orchestra yon hear sur- 
prisingly well : a circumstance, I think, munly due 
to the large hollow covering of wood with which 
the orchestra is roofed over at an excee<lingly low 
pitch compared witli the height of the building, and 
to the excellent shape and resonant construction of 
the orchestra itself. Another point noticed by Mr. 
SUtham is well iilu.>trated by the Crystal Palace— 
the great inconvenienfe of music rooms with flat 
floors. Orchestral pen'ormances of a hi^h charac- 
ter take place in a separate portiun of the Palace, 
which will accommodate, speaking at a guess, 3 000 
or 4.000 people. Nesrly the whole of these are 
seated on a level floor, and it is a matter of great 
difficulty to find a thoroughly good place in any 
part of the room in which you can hear the music 
with perfect satisfaction ; the effect of its brilliancy 
seems deadened, and its distinetivenevs is marred by 
the neighborhood of the different heads of people in 
front of the hearer. 

Mr. E. Roberts confeased to some little sur- 
prise touching one prominent observaiion in 
the paper. In referring to oval and circular 
foriiis of buildings, Mr. Statham did not state 
that practically the circular form of building was 
the worst form possible for music unless ren- 
dered uureverberative, as in the auditorium of 
a theatre, by a series of boxes and draperies, or 
some draperies projecting from the face, 
to obliterate the effects of the circular form. 
The circular and the oval form constituted a 
whispering gallery, so to speak; and if the 
building was intended for music it was abso- 
lutely necessary that some steps should be 
taken to prevent the circulation of sound, which 
was destructive of musical gratification. 

I recollect that not long ago a paper was read in 
this room descriptive of a largo oval building, and a 
statement was made as to the extremely satisfactor}* 
nature of that building in regard to its acoustic 
qualities, the success claimed in that respect being 
rreater than had ever been achieved before. I was 
disinclined to dispute that statement, and I do not 
think an}* observation was made upon the paper. 
But I think the building, perhaps one of the largest 
ever erected, has been properly stated to-night to 
be one more suitable for spectacles than for music ; 
and I can perfectly understand the reason fur the 
remark being made about the building being more 
beneficial for sound with the scaffolding in it than 
when it was finished, becaui»o the impediments 
broke the sound, and there was less reflection from 
the walls. I have been on the platform of that 
building,and found my voice and that of other people 
came back like the blow of a hammer in our faces. 
That shows that it cannot be a ^ood room for mu- 
sic ; and though when it is well filled with innumer- 
able ladies' dresses, t ud when the boxes and galle- 
ries are fully occupied, and with the velarium, no 
doubt it becomes less objectionable ; and I think it 
could be made one of the most perfect for music if 
draperies were to be projected, or if in some other 
way reverberation and reflection were to be pre- 
vented. Such draperies should be all round, even 
behind the orchestra ; it might thus become an ex- 
cellent place for music. But without that expedi- 
ent it is, I think, the vei^ worst and most unsatis- 
factory place for music, except perhaps the Crystal 
Palace. 1 have heard the Crystal Palace applauded. 
I have sung there myself, and I have always ob- 
served that the music never closely follows the 
baton. Perhaps I may be hypercritical. I know 
that my voice follows the beat of the baton, but 
have freqnentlv felt I was sins:ing a solo, becsnso 
the majorit}' of the singers follow the sounds which 
come tu them instead of attending the baton ; the 
result is, that there is a dragging of the choruses, 
which to me is very unpleasaut. I g^ there occa- 



sionally to see if there is any improvement, but 1 
must siiy I prefer to go elsewhere than to the Cryf>- 
tal Palace to hear music. 1 am spen' ing of the 
grent transept, and not the small concert room. 
Another building referred to by Mr. Ststhain wns 
St. George's IlalT. I shoidd like to hsve heard hin 
reasons why he considered that so bad for music. 
1 have spoken and sung there myself. My idea of 
the reason of the failure is the reflecting spaces over 
the galleries and elsewhere, and you get a number 
of the reverberations from very nard walls which 
are undraped. 

The Chairman (Professor Kerr): Mr. Statham 
stated tliat the organ builder advised the same fonn 
of arrangement for Albert Hall. 

Mr. Roberts : I should doubt very much the sat- 
isfactor}' effiect of the circular building suggested by 
Mr. Statham for chamber music, unless it were with 
the restrictions to which I refer, that is the break- 
ing up of the circulating surface by draperies. Of 
course we are all familiar with the effi*ct of draper- 
ies. On one occasion 1 was asked to offer su^es- 
tions for preventing the extraordinary echo at the 
Corn Excnange at Northampton, and I experiment 
ed on the effects of sounds from scvend positions, 
and having persuaded myself that some curtains at 
one end would suflUce if the singers or («i>eakers were 
in the centre of the hall, I so advised, and it was 
tried with success. Reverting to the subject of 
the shape of music roomp, and speaking practically, 
my own experience induces me to think that the 
best room, though a small one, is that in Hanover 
Square. That room has sides unbroken, but it has 
a gallery and draperies at the end. There is not 
any cove to the ceiling, and there is no reflection. 
A coved ceiling tends to cause reverberations which 
are unpleasant to the singer as well as destructive 
of musical accuracy. With regard to the Albert 
Hall, I may mention a circumstance which I have 
not read of or heard stated by an}' student of acous- 
tics. I was invited there with many ot our Fellows 
to test the acoustic properties of the Hall ; and on 
every occasion 1 observed that the sound appeared 
to form a curve, and as I was passing from one part 
to another, and departed from that curve the sound 
flattened, as though the vibration, in departing from 
the space within the curve lessened and the note 
was manifvstly out of tune. It was not only once 
but perhaps twent}' times that I observed it, and 
intentionally tested the fact. On approaching the 
instruments or voices, I found they were perfectly 
in tune, but outside a sort of parabolic space they 
sounded fiat That may account for the remarks 1 
have oiten heard that the singers were out of tune, 
while others have denied it, because if I am right 
the effect produced in some parts of the building 
would be really as if the tone waa fiat. My own 
belief is that the voice does not cause the same num- 
ber of vibrations in the atmosphere except in par- 
ticular directions. The amount of variation I can- 
not state, but I speak of it as an effect I have ob- 
served several times. 

Mr. John P. Seddon said : I am not a musical 
man myself, and should not have risen to join in the 
discussion excepting that I wish to say a word with 
regard to what has oecn suggested about the posi- 
tion of organs in churches. 1 was surprised to hear 
Mr. Statham suggest the transept as being in his 
opinion the best situation for the organ, because 
from all I have heard I am inclined to think an or- 
gan fixed in the transept is apt to speak to the end 
wall at the opposite transept, end produce a harsh 
effect. 1 was consulted with regard to the arrange- 
ment of the organ in Great Yarmouth church. It 
was proposed to place it in the transept, and I gave 
the above oh my opinion, but it was fixed there un- 
der the advice of the organist, and afterwards all 
confessed it was a mistake, although in that case 
the enormous size of the arches between the tran- 
septs and the aisles gave special facility to the in- 
struments to speak right and left. In the smaller 
church of Christchurch, in Victoria Street, the or- 
gan is placed in the eastern part of the aisle facing 
west, with space all round it, and such a position 
seems preferable. The ordinary method of poking 
the organ into a box cannot be right. As regards 
the arrangement of pipes, it appears that the usual 
fancy pyramids are not consistent with the require- 
ments of the instrument, and entail serious musical 
ditficulties, and after all many are often dummies. 
Oi^n builders are too complacent in telling archi- 
tects they may arrange them as they like. They 
should explain what is the practical need, and the 
architect would then design his work accordingly. 

The Chairman : Before putting the vote of thanks 
I would beg to ask one question. I may appear ig- 
norant in so doing, but it seems to me a common 



<*ense question — Why not place the organ, as you 
say, at the back, the band next the organ, and the 
r-horus in front? If there b any reason against 
that I should be glad to hear it. 

Mr. Statham said : With regard to the Crystal 
Palace, I have never attended one of the Handel 
Festivals there, but it has been described to me hy 
friends, in whose judgment on such a point I have 
confidence, that the result of the large chorus there 
was not what might be expected from their number. 
That confirms me in thinking that these large per- 
formances, though they may produce grand effects 
now and then, are not calculated to realize music as 
an artistic language, but only as a series of effects. 
With regard to the circular room, I have shown the 
buttresses brought forward into the room, and the 
walls might be further broken up by statuary, to 
prevent it acting as a "whispering gallery ;*' and 
the roof, if an exact circle in section, should be di- 
vided into panels, in cants. There is a great differ- 
ence between the effects of music in a large room 
and a small one. In a room in which the circle ia 
not more than thirty or foit}^ feet from the centre, 
there is hardly time for an echo ; but when yon get 
to 250 or 800 feet there is room for a distinguishable 
interval between the sound and the echo. I should 
have more confidence in a small room on this type, 
than in a large one : I should think it a eood form 
of room for delicate musical effects, and there ia 
something pleasing and symmetrical in the circular 
Hrrangement of the audience. With r«^rd to or- 
gans in churches, I contemplated, in my remarka 
on that subject, a wide and not very deep transept 
This position for a church organ was recommended 
by Mr. Best, the organist of the Albert Hall, who 
is certainly one of the best authorities we have. My 
own opinion is that, for musical effect, it should be 
placed at the west end of the church. With regard 
to Mr. Seddon*s remarks as to the arrangement of 
the pipes, it should be understood that the pipes in 
an organ are not placed in the order of the notes of 
the musical scale, but the lai^er pipes, which form 
the lower tones, are divided and placed at each side, 
and the smaller ones in the centre, in a perfectly 
symmetrical arrangement: this is necessary in order 
to ensure an equal distribution of wind to lan^e and 
omall pipes. The design for an organ front, there- 
fore, witn large wings and a low centre, svmroetri- 
caliy treated, is the correct expression, in design, of 
the internal arrangement. With regard to the 
Chairman's suggestion, I think it important that 
the band should be near the conductor, as theii 
work is much more delicate and intricate than that 
of the chorus, and they must be in more intimate 
relation with the conductor ; and as they have to 
accompany solo singers as well aa the chorus, their 
position between the two is desirable. It may be 
added that in modern oratorio performances, the 
organ is not much used, except, in choruses, and 
when the chorus are singing, and therefore its place 
is naturally in close contiguity to the chorus-sing- 
ers, more especially as it affords material assistance 
in keeping them together and in tune. 

Old and Kew. 

[From the London Musical Woild.] 

On several occasions, lately, we havo directed at- 
tention to the manner in which public taste is either 
calling for, or sanctioning, the revival of the music 
of the past. About the facts involved there is little 
need to give particulara. Everybody who observes 
what is taking place in the world of art must be fa- 
miliar with the strong evidence of a desire to know 
more of neglected and almost forgotten masterpieces. 
Our present purpose, in view of a fact so obvious 
and interesting, is to speculate upon its cause and 
significance. Cause it must have, like every effect; 
and not less surely has it the significance of a mis- 
sion to work out results in its turn. If there be 
anything positive in relation to the physical world, 
it is that nature is not handed over to the control 
of accident. It has fixed, unalterable laws, to the 
working cut of which everything, from planets to 
"ultimate atoms," contributes in its degree. We 
believe the same obtains in the world of mind. 
Ideas are sown, take root, grow, and dechy in giv- 
ing birth to others — "that which thou aowest is not 
quickened except it die" — not as bl|nd Chance would 
have them, but as the process is necessary to the 
ultimate highest development of our race. Bearing 
this in mind, we see every wind that ruffles the sur- 
face of public opinion arising in necessity, and 
charged with good. What, then, is the origin of 
the musical revivalism now fashionable among as, 
and what its tendency T As regards the first part of 
the question, something must, no doubt, be allowed 
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for a prevalent state of intellectual activity. Within 
the range of that activity, pur et stjnjfle, there is no 
considcrnliun for anythinir except materials to work 
upon. "Fresh iiclcis and pastures new" is the uni- 
versal cry : what sort of tields and what manner of 
pastures bein^ a secondary consideration. Natu- 
rally, therefore, we diid the musical intellect, at a 
time when contemporary genius cannot satisfy it, 
goin^ to the past, and rummaging dusty closets for 
mouldy and neglected treasures. But we would 
fain believe, the prevtilent revivalism means more 
than a desire to gratify a mental appetite. Let us 
endeavor to trace iU origin elsewhere. 

In every department of human life, ignorance is 
darkness and slavery ; knowledge is light and lib- 
erty. An ignorant comniunir)' is the sport of what- 
ever idea happens to come upperrao.-it ; it is the nat- 
ural prey of the quack, whom it follows as the little 
children of ilamelin followed the "pied piper,** all 
«Qcon4cious of and careless about the Whither. A 
musically ignorant community has not only the low 
tastes inseparable from ignorance, but it blindly ac- 
cepts what real or pretended leaders of musical 
thought say is good for it. A fashion in music, un- 
der circumstances like these, can as easily be made 
as a fashion in dress, and just as the entire beau 
monde goes right about face at the command of a 
man milliner dictating from the first floor of a house 
in the Rue de la Pais ; so the ignorant public will 
accept whatever musical thing is put before them 
with sufficient persistence and assurance. Hence 
the seemingly illogical and arbitrary mode in which 
composers and their works are taken up and petted 
only to be set down and kicked. Meanwhile, the 
true and right in art remains, just as the sun con- 
tinues to shine when clouds hide him from our view. 
It is to a full perception of this fact that the cul- 
tured musical community ultiniatelv arrives. With 
knowledge come better taste, a wi^er out-look, and 
larger sympathies. And thus do we see vindicated 
the deathless principle of true art, not only as an 
abstraction, but in its relation to the human mind. 
Protestant writers are fond of telling us that there 
never wna a time when the "pure doctrines'* of 
Christianity were without faithful witnesses. We 
may as justly — perhaps, more justly — say of the 
true in music, that it has always had adherents, 
whether found in the crudities of early works, or in 
the polished utterances of modern masters. And, 
as the true and the beautiful can never bo anything 
else, it follows that a cultured community cannot be 
in sympathy with the productions of one age alone, 
but must embrace, in a greater or less degree, the 
productions of all ages. Have we here a clue to 
the spirit of revivalism that more and more spreads 
among us ? It will aot be dangerous to answer 
"Yes.** 

The conclusion just reached is one of exceeding 
comfort at a time when, as now, new theories are 
starting up, and being advocated with remarkable 
volubility and persistence. It is no purpose of ours 
to judge those theories in the present article. The 
questions they involve are wide, and not to be an- 
swered in a few oiF-hand words. But the fact may 
be stated that those theories cause grave disquiet 
to Tery man}" earnest and intelligent lovers of art 
— disquiet not at all lessened in view of the elo- 
quence and devotion with which they are enforced. 
Apart from considerations of tesults, we have noth- 
ing b'lt praise for the advocates of what is called 
the "Music of the Future.** They have the true 
missioiiary spirit in tnem — ^the faith that can move 
mountains. We see them rapidly finding more and 
more ready access to the public through the press ; 
they crop np on platforms everywhere as lecturers 
and teachers, and they spare neither money nor la- 
bor to give their theories a practical Illustration in 
onr concert-rooms. No wonder that such earnest- 
ness makes an impression, but we see in it, and its 
results, no canse for alarm. Assuming that mis- 
chief is being done, it should be remembered that 
there is generally most smoke where there is least 
fire, and that a single flurrying goose can ae:itate 
the water for a long distance on every side. Noth- 
ing is more astonishing than the deceptive power 
of fussinesa and noise. When Gideon led out his 
three hundred men armed with bright lamps and 
strong lungs the Amalekites mistook the apparition 
for that of a vast host, and took to their heels forth- 
with. Let us not be imposed upon in a similar 
fashion. But there is a more abiding source of con- 
fidence in the fact that not only is true art immor- 
tal, but only true art can live. Those who are con- 
corned for the future of the vital principles of music 
take upon themselves a perfectly gratuitous burden. 
As well may a man trouble himself for the appar- 



ently waning moon. The moon is all right, and so 
is mucical truth ; wherefore let "weak-kneed breth- 
ren" comfort themselves. 
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Our Home Mnsio. 

We think nothing can bo more timely, or more 
just, than the following eloquent and earnest plea, 
which we are permitted to print from the Speech 
by the Hon. Robert C. Wintiirop, at the Annual 
Dinner of the Harvard Musical Association, Jan. 26, 
1874. 

I am greatly honored, Gentlemen, in being num- 
bered among 3'our invited guests this evening, and 
I am sure that the best way of showing my grati- 
tude will be to make my acknowledgments brief. 
I came here, indeed, only to manifest my interest in 
the objects of your Association, and to express pub- 
licly, as I have often done privately, my obligations, 
as a lover of music, to your excellent President, for 
all that he has done, and all that he haa written, 
for so many years past, in the cause of musical cul- 
ture in Boston. 

It was with real regret and concern that I learn- 
ed, a few days ago, that your Symphony Concerts 
had not thus far, during the present season, received 
an adequate public support. How far this may have 
resulted from the change which has been made in 
the manner of disposing of the tickets, and how far 
from the financial embarrassments of the communi- 
ty, I may not venture to pronounce. But I can- 
not help feeling that the poorest economy which 
could be resorted to by any friend of musical enter- 
tainments or of moral and aesthetic culture, is to 
withhold his patronage from a class of concerts, so 
moderate in their cost, and so popular in their 
character. 

It is now nine years since this Symphony Series 
was regularly organized. It has thus stood the old 
classical test : — Nonum premaiur in annum. And I 
do not hesitate to express the opinion, that during 
this period, apart from all the pleasure these con- 
certs have afforded, they have done more than all 
other things combined to educate and elevate the 
musical taste of onr community. They have now 
fairly become one of the recognized institutions of 
Boston. To some of us they have become, not 
merely one of the luxuries, but, I had almost said, 
one of the necessaries, of life. For myself, certain- 
ly, I would not have exchanged the satisfaction, 
and recreation, and inspiration I have often derived 
from them, for any other public secular enjoyments 
which have been within my reach. 

It has happened to me, Mr. President, in the 
course of my life, — if I may be pardoned for the 
egotism of saying so, — ^to have met with not a few 
fortunate opportunities of hearing the best music. 
I heard the Elijoht in London, on the second night 
of its original performance, with Mendelssohn him- 
self wielding the baton. I saw Verdi conducting 
the first representation of one of his own operas, 
on a Queen's night, at Covent Garden nearly thirty 
years ago. I have heard the Isrctel in Egypt under 
Costa*s lead, with an orchestra of five hundred, and 
with a perfectly trained chorus of four thousand 
voices, and with Mr. Simms Reeves for the solos. 
I have heard Beethoven*s Ninth Symphony, by a 
hundred picked performers in Vienna, — and we all 
know what picked performers in Vienna are, — with 
the Song ol Joy sung by the artists and chorus of 
the Vienna Opera, in presence of the Emperor a&d 
Empress of Austria, on the 100th Anniversary of 



Schiller's birthday. I might recall other occasions 
of the same sort, and hardly less memorable. 

All these, however, were accidental ecstasies, — 
momentary raptures, — ^to be remembered forever, 
but to be enjoyed only once in a life-time ; and I 
should no more think of comparing them with the 
sober certainty and assured satisfaction of good mu- 
sic, at stated intervals, at home, than I should of 
comparing a passing glance at Niagara, or Mont 
Blanc, with the quiet daily enjoyment of the rural 
beauties of Brookline, or of the bolder scenery of 
Beverly Shore or the Berkshire Hills. 

What we need^ and what we have a right to de- 
mand, and what we ought steadfastly to support, is 
good stated music at home. We owe it to ourselves 
and to our children, and we owe it not less to the 
accomplished musicians who reside among us, 
whether native or foreign, to have regular concerts 
of our own ; and it ought to be accounted a matter 
of loyalty to our city to sustain them with a liberal 
and generous hand, for the good of the community, 
even if not for our immediate personal gratification. 

We have as fine a Hall for the purpose as almost 
any in the world, with its charming Statue, and its 
magnificent Organ. It requires only a little better 
ventilation, and a little more elbow-room, for some 
of us "whose shadows broaden as our Snn declines,*' 
to render it quite perfect We have the old Handel 
A Haydn Society for the grand Oratorios, and the 
new Apollo Club for the charming Glees and Part 
Songs. Long life and prosperity to them both I 
But this Association has furnished the crowning 
complement of the whole. It would be a reproach 
to our civilization, and our liberal culture, if any of 
these organizations were to fail for want of patron- 
age. But no one of them is more entitled to sup- 
port than that of the Symphony Concerts. 

Withont them, we should have been almost stran- 
gers to the splendid instrumental compositions of 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn, of Mozart and Haydn 
and Schumann. We might have had scraps and 
snatches of them,~an Adagio from one, an Andan- 
te from another, a Scherzo from a third, a Finale 
from a fourth,— elegant extracts, served up in ex- 
quisite style by some itinerant orchestra, to catch 
the popular ear. But we could never have had 
them, as this Association has given them to ns, in 
all their grand unity and entirety, with all their 
parts following each other in dramatic sequence, 
like the successive Acts of some great play of Shak- 
speare. 

I trust, Mr. President, that the time is past when 
we are to be dependent for our musical entertain- 
ments on the occasional and capricious visits of ar- 
tists from other countries or other cities. We will 
welcome them when they come. But we have a 
right to Stated Music of our own, and the experi* 
ence of the last nine years has proved abundantly 
that we can have it Doubtless there are grander 
orchestras than you have been able to supply us ; 
or than you could have supplied, perhaps, even if 
your treasury had been more adequately replenish- 
ed from year to year. I would certainly speak with 
nothing but admiration of the attractions and per- 
fections of Mr. Thomas's Band, which is just coming 
to pay us another of its "angel visits, few and far 
between.** We shall all go to hear them ; and we 
shall all be rewarded for doing so. But I cannot 
help recalling in this connection, — with the change 
of a word or two, — ^the lines of an old poet : 

"What tho' some cbannlng cater«r Thomas 
Hangs a new Angel two doors from ns^ 
I hold It both a shame and sin 
To quit the true old Angel Inn." 

Now, my friends, our Music Hall next Thursday 
afternoon, if never before, with Carl Zerrahn as the 
Conductor, and Mr. Lang at the Piano; with a 
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charming OTerture of Mozart to begin with, and a 
glorious Symphony of Beethoven to end with ; with 
the Prelude to a new Cantata by an accomplished 
American composer ; and with Longfellow's touch- 
ing Ode on the 00th Birthday of the lamented 
Agassis, set to music which, to assure us in advance 
that it will be as full of soul as of science, needs 
only the name of Otto Dresel ; — the Music Hall, I 
repeat, next Thursday afternoon, with all this feast 
of good things, and with the genial countenance of 
your President, ever welcome in its accustomed 
sphere in the gallery, this will surely be the "true 
old Angel Inn" for us, and for all the music lovers 
of Boston ; and there ought not to be an unoccupied 
seat in the HaU. 

Let me only, in conclusion, express the earnest 
hope, that this, and the few other opportunities 
which remain to us this season, may not be neglect- 
ed by our fellow citizens, to make amends for any 
meagre attendance during the past months ; and to 
show that the Stated Concerts of this Association 
are still held in the high estimation which they so 
richly deserve, and will not be suffered to die out. 
< 1^ a 

Enphrosyne Parepa Eoaa. 

The world monrns a great singer and nn. estima- 
ble woman cut off in the fulness of her powers. The 
shock of this sad and unexpected news was very 
widely felt Whoever knew the artist or the wo- 
man had an admiration for her rare and noble qual- 
ities. No singer of our diy was quite so widely 
known and prized both in the Old World and the 
New. No one in the same period has performed so 
great an amount and variety of admirable work, or 
won so many publics, of all shades of culture, to a 
warm appreciation of her merits. And this in spite 
of the pretty general admission that warmth, at all 
events depth, of feeling, was not among the chief 
characteristics of her singing or her nature. Nor 
was the halo of ideality about her,— of that true Art 
enthusiasm, which burned in such high priestesses 
and queens of song as Malibran, and Jenny Lind, 
and Bosio. This would have saved her from what 
pained the truest friends of Art sometimes in the 
midst of her most splendid triumphs, the common 
temptation of singers to indulge in cheap effects 
which catch the crowd, but grieve the spirit of the 
noble music which the singer is interpreting, (such 
as pitching the voice up to a high note and holding 
it out inordinately long just at the close of the great 
song of faith in the Meuiah). It would have saved 
her, too. from too much condescension to the taste- 
less portion of an audience in singing and repeating 
ballads and show pieces whose only merit is that 
they are apt to "please. 

But we could respect her honesty and frankness 
in all this ; there was no false pretence or meanness 
in it ; she would frankly say : "The popular ap- 
plause is the criterion ; what sets the hands to clap- 
ping is the right thing to do again.** In fact she 
was true to her nature; hers was a good-natured, 
cheerful, kindly, sociable spirit, fond of publics and 
eager to oblige them ; she was large and generous 
in her sympathies, never so happy as when she 
felt she pleased the greatest number. And her 
power to please was queenly and superb. Her 
gifts, of voice, and intellect, and character, and 
culture, were of a remarkably high order. No more 
than justice, on the whole, is done to them in the 
biographical sketch of her, and in the estimate of 
the artist and the woman, which we have copied on 
another page. Nor have we need to add aught to 
what we have written from year to year of her ap 
pearances in Concert, Oratorio and Opera in this 
city. We have always acknowledged her as a great 
artist ; and if we have made some slight deduction 
from the per/id character as artist, in the highest 



sense, which jnet now is so freely claimed for her, 
it is cot because we wish to dwell upon the nega- 
tive, but because truth is always better than cheap 
unqualified and fulsome eulogy. 

For the bereft partner of her life, Carl Rosa, who 
so endeared himself to the best friends of music here 
from that first concert when he stood before us in 
the bloom of youth, many must feel, with us. the 
most sincere and tender sympathy. As he is a 
true artist, he will find real consolation in the 
religion of his Art "He that will lose his life 
shall find it** ^ 
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Concerta 

Harvard Musical Aisociation. The seventh of 
the ten Symphony Concerts, on Thursday afternoon 
of last week, drew a much larger audience than 
usual to the Music Hall, in spite of the Thomas 
concert in the same place only a few hours later, of 
which all the trumpets of the newspapers had filled 
the air with proclamation. This was in some meas- 
ure owing to the peculiar interest of the following 
unique and attractive programme : 

Overture to "La Clemenza dl Tito'* Mozart 

Conc^rtHtOck, in 6, for Piano and Orchestm, Op. 02. 

[Second time In Boston] Schamann. 

Introduction and Allef^ro appassionato. 
R. J. Lang:. 
**in Memorinm. Ballad, for Soprano Voice, with 
Orchestra: LongrfcilowV verhcn on the Fif- 
tieth Biithday uf Agassiz [May 28, 1857]. 

Otto Dresel. 
Miss Clara Dorla. 

••Overture to an unpublished Cantata, p^ever 

before nerfomiedO Dudley Buck. 

••Caprlccio, In E, Op. 22. For Piano, with Or- 
chestra Bennett 

B. J. Lanfp. 

Fifth Symphony, in C minor Beethoven. 

The beautiful and noble Mozart Overture, too 
seldom heard here, — in fact not once that we are 
able to recall for twenty years before it was revived 
in one of the Symphony Concerts last year — was 
capitally rendered. And for a glorious conclusion, 
the old Fifth Symphony, with its sublime trium- 
phal march, — the very beginning of all Symphtmy 
experience in Boston (unless we except the efforts 
of a small amateur orchestral club, who cultivated 
Haydn and Mozart some fifty years ago), and still 
the most inspiring of all Symphonies,— was brought 
out with a spirit and an energy that held the great 
audience captive, in spite of one or two technical 
slips, as well as lack of finer outline in the heavenly 
Andante. These are small sins compared to the 
dragging of a long Adagio, and the making an An- 
dante of a Minuet, even with the smoothest running 
of a perfect orchestra. 

Mr. Laxo seemed to be at his very best, and that 
l>eautiful, impassioned, thoughtful, thoroughly 
Schumann-like Concertstuek gave out all its meaning 
and its fire under his skilful and unfla^ng fingers. 
The orchestra, too, were careful and sympathetic in 
their accompaniment. Bennett's Capriceio had 
never been heard here before with orchestra, al- 
though Mr. Lang played it in one of his chamber 
concerts a few years ago. It has the delicate and 
gentle Bennett traits, considerable charm without 
much depth, and runs into a fatiguing length of 
brilliant, difficult bravura. Few compositions make 
more trying, unrelenting claims on the pianist, and 
Mr. Lang proved himself in all respects entirely 
equal to them. 

Great interest of course was felt beforehand in the 
original contributions by two of our own resident 
musicians. Mr. Drkssl's setting of Longfellow's 
beautiful poem dates back almost to the period of 
that fiftieth birthday ; it sprang from a warm senti- 
ment toward the great naturalist, who was his 
friend, and had been sung from time to time only in 
the private circle of that now bereft family, always 
moving Agassis himself to tears. And now the 
same sentiment, saddened by his death, moved the 



composer to score it with orchestral accompani- 
ment and to present it purely as a tribute to the 
memory of his lamented noble friend, claiming no 
credit for it on the score of any musical merits it 
might have as such. But all who heard it felt that 
it was a most tender, pure and truthful setting of a 
poem, which, while all its feeling and its images are 
musical, yet did not in its form lend itself particu- 
larly well to mnsical treatment The composition, 
like the poem, is altogether in a pastoral tone ; and 
indeed the voice, in finishing the simple, pure mel- 
dic thread— continuous, not a repeated tune in 
sUtnzas — (lies away in a long sweet tone and is lost 
in the Hans des Vaches figure of the clarinet — in 
truth a reminiscence of the Pastoral Symphony — 
with a beautiful and spiritual charm. Twice the 
movement comes to a full pause, and begins with a 
new motive in a new key, in accordance with the 
poem. Miss Doria, in voice and manner, cangl.t 
and convej'ed the spirit of the work quite perfectly. 
The instrumentation is rich and warm and thor- 
oughly poetic, full of suggestive traits, for instance 
where the bassoon tones come in with "Nature, the 
old nurse." The rendering as a whole was quite 
successful, in spite of the accidental absence of the 
tcore^ which of course made the Conductor and all 
depending on him somewhat nervous. Mr. Dresel 
had written a harp part, which he was obliged to 
play himself on the piano. 

Mr. Buck's Overture was warmly received, and 
evidently gave sincere pleasure. He did not write 
it /or the Harvard Concert, or he would have es- 
sayed, perhaps, a higher and more serious flijrht. 
It is the prelude to a secular Cantata on an incident 
related in one of Wnshin«rton Irving's tales from 
Spanish history ; the Cantata will be published in 
the Spring. The Overture is light aomewhat the- 
atrical, pleasing, if not very fresh, in its ideas ; but 
in its form and treatment shows the facile hand of 
one who is really musical and well taught He 
knows well how to shape a piece of music ; it alt 
flows naturally and clearly, and the Sonata form, 
which he has chosen (the form of the first move- 
ments in Symphonies, Quartets, Ac), is fairly and 
symmetrically carried out The instrumentation is 
excellent, effective always without seeming far- 
fetched. The great /or/fxnmo climax at the close, 
after the manner of Weber's Jubilee Overture, 
seemed to us a rather gratuitously grand expansion, 
not demanded by the slight ideas which form the 
staple of the work, but it was telling and eflTective in 
itself. Mr. Buck may well find encouragement and 
motive for higher aspiration in the success of this 
experiment. Paulo majora eanamuM : let his motto 
be. — We think no concert of the season, on the 
whole, has been so much enjoyed as this was. 

The eighth concert will occur on FHday, Feb. 18. Pro- 
gramme as follow* : Concert Overture, by JtUimt Riet»\ 
Piano Concerto io C minor [first time In Boston], MotaH, 
play t-d by Hugo Leoxhard; Bony; *'6alelka,'* StAw- 
brH, [Geo. L. Osgood] — "Krakowiak," for piano [Hugo 
Leo.nhard] with Orchestra, Chopin, (second time]; 
Songs by franM and SckKmann [O. L. Osgood] ; third 
Symphony ["Cologne''], in E flat, Sehvmann. 

Madame Camilla Ukso will play a Violin Concerto 
in the Ninth Concert. 

Ma. EaxsT Perabo*s two Matinees, on Friday, 
Jan. 23 and .SO, drew listeners enough to crowd 
Wesleyan Hall. Other engagements robbed us of 
the first, the "Schubert" matinee, and we can only 
here record the programme, regretting every lost 
opportunity of hearing that rich Fantaisie in G, 
with its broad, noble introduction. 

Fantasie in form of a Sonata, op. 78. Q major. 
Waltzes, from op. 127. 

Rondeau BriUsnt, P.ano a^^d Yiolln, op. 70. 
Drel ClHVierstUcke, [without opus.] 
Impromptu, op. 90, No. 1 . C ut inor . 

It surely is a hazardous experiment, unless in tl e 
single case of Beethoven, to make a whole pro- 
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jC^ramiiie from t!»c works of one voniposcr ; jmrticu- 

larly so with Si-iiubort, whosi" tciulcMCV. wilh nil hi?* 

j^tMiial iu.s|)ir:ition, i.** to hfcome ]»rolix. IWit. the 

concert, HO far ns we have leiirns-d, was a siu're-^s. " 

The 'Rnbins'chi' imtin<*e we onjoyeil more tlinn we an- 
ticipated. The ATrjiro ind [for the rtn*i tfnu ] the Srlior- 
z<> of Ihe "()ccaii"Syin)»ho»iy, roealled the nni.4ic well ill 
Perabo'n fliii' rendcriiit:: of hin own elear arrnnjrement. 
The two sot.s of >'in:i ler charneterUtlc morr<'a«r,- five 
fn»ra the ••AUmm de I'ercrhor* [I'onsiees, Ueverie, Souve- 
nir, Aubade, Nocturne], and three from the "Soirc^ei* k 
St. Petersbourj;" [Romance, Vrayor, Nocturne], contain- 
ed a good vaiiety of jileasinj; invention an.l of poesy, 
which wan rendered wirh exprc8»ion. The most stiikin;; 
novelty wa!< RiibinRieifi's pia:.oforte reproduction of 
Burger'p wfurd and wIM »'Len>rc" Ilalla i. We can at 
leajjt say that we found it far m»>re interestinj; ihan Rjifl > 
Symphony on the K.ame subject ; the story is more dim- 
ply, vivid y and clearly told; thd whole thing more di- 
rect and rciidily appreciable. 
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A Sur.vRsi OF CiiAMnEK Ct>NriiT^. For the next 
month or two we Kh.-dl have an emtHtrra* lU rUhetnr in 
clah8ical chamber mui*it;. We hardly dare begin to enu- 
merate tlie varioufi serie , for fear that wc may never 
reach the end. 

Already in progrn^s arc Mr. Peterhilka's Recitations 
of afl the Reethoven Sonatiis. 

MiNS Alicb DuTTON'fl compIimentar>* concert will take 
pl.ice on the 14th, with tho aid of Miss Adelaide Phil- 
Lipr.s and ou;:ht to excite no little interest. 

Tiie Mkxi)rl.<%soiin' QriNTKTTE Club are with u« 
ag dn, and will commence this evening a weekly feries of 
Saturday evening Concerts," at a very moderate sub- 
scription price. Tlie plan is a good one, and we trust 
they will revive a plenty of the standard ohl quarti-tj<, 
&c., of IIny<ln, Mozart, Beethoven, &c , which have lain 
too long unheanl. as wel' a« more mmlern 0])ccimens. 

Mr. FuKOKUic BoRTOViTZ announces three Piano-forte 
Recitals, at the Hall of the Apollo Clul>, for Feb. 12, 
March 5 and 27, at 3 o'clock. The programmes will 
abound in good things. 

It will be a treat in<leefi \x\ hear some ciansical String 
Quartets led by Mnie. Camilla Ukso. and we have great 
pleasui-e in statmi^ that she has arranged to give four 
Concerts in Horticultural Hall, on aucceKSive Mondiiy 
eveidngs, begi nlng Kcb. 23. Her associates in the Quar- 
tet playing will be Mr. Hkn'Mg and other meml>ers of 
the MendelsHohn Quintet Club. Mies Clak.a. Doria and 
Mr. Perauo will uike part In the first concert ; and a 
new singer and pianist will appear each time. 

Mr. B. J. Lang's four concerts will be given at Me- 
chanics* Hall on Thursday afternoons, Feb. 19, March 5, 
12 and 26. 

Three P.auofortc Recitals by Mme. Madeline Schil- 
ler, assisted by her friend and Leipzig fellow student. 
Miss Clara Douia, will be sure to ati roct attention, of- 
fermg as they do, not only the names of two such favorite 
artist*, but a rich repertoire from works of Beethoven, 
8chum:u)n, Schubert, Mendelsnohn, Chopin, &c. They 
will take place at Wesleyan Hall on Friday afternoons, 
Feb. '^, March 13 and 27. 

F nally [for we dare not look into a newspaper lest 
there l>e more], our sweet tenor singer Mr. Osgood, with 
the admirable pianist Mr. Leonii.\rd, will begin a fort- 
nightly serieji of four Saturday Evening Concerts at Me- 
chanics' Hall on the 28th of this mouth. These will be 
of the very choicest. 



Providence, R. I., Feb. 3. The most important 
musical intelligence at present from our city per- 
tains to the concert given by the Philharmonic So- 
ciety. This Association was organized about a 
year ago by a few gentlemen who take a deep inter- 
est in musical matters, and seems to be daily grow- 
ing in esteem. Its chorus is 2()0 strong, and in- 
cludes a large part of our best choir and amateur 
singers. Mr. Dudley Buck, of Boston, is their lead- 
er, and under his skilful training they have already 
made very considerable progress in their ability to 
render worthily the works of the best composers. 
Mendelssohn seems to be their favorite, but Haydn, 
Gade and other classical writers receive a share of 
attention. The Society has not yet attempted any 
of the longer oratorios, but has contined its practice 
to Psalms. Masses and Four-Part Songs. They 
sang last winter, among other things, Menuolssuhn'.^ 
At/ialie and Forty-Second P»alm ; and at their first 
concert this season, Haydn's Imperial Man, and 



(iiule's Sjfrin:/ OrtHhit/. The lu.st composition quite 
captivnted every one, and will be repeated at the 
cloyiMg concert. At the second concert, In.st Mon- 
day evening, Mr, Buck's Fort»j-nixth Psultn was the 
principal choral [»iece. I shall not give any ex- 
tended criticiHrn of tliis work here, particularly as 
you will have sueli an excellent opportunity of 
hearing it sung at the Festival next Spring. I 
shall be mistaken. Iiowever, if it does not increase 
the popularity which his Festival Ilyr tn and other 
compositions have already won for him. The whole 
Psalm has a very plen.''ing vaiiet}' of solos, quar- 
tets and choruses, and was rendered con amore. The 
only ioreign talent which they called to their aid 
wa.s Mr. Nelson Varley, who sang tlie tenor solo: 
"Come hither and behold the works of the Lord," 
wilh hi.s accustomed smoothness and vi<;or. I think 
the Hrst number: *'(>od is our refuge and strength," 
gave th(f most satisfaction here of any of the cho. 
ruses. It has a rhythmical flow, and admits of con- 
ts'asts of light and shade that make it very effec- 
tive. 

The Society will next take up the "Lobgesang" 
for prHctice, and will probably find in it work 
enough to test their best powers. 

I should not forget to mention, in connection 
with these concerts, the "Boston Orchestral Club," 
which has rendered us very valuable assistance. It 
has among its members souie of your best players, 
and when reinforced by 10 or 12 more performers, 
makes an orcliestra capable of giving a Symphony 
in a very creditable manner. They have not 0UI3' 
accompanied the chorus but have played an entire 
symphony at each concert, and the earnest atten- 
tion given by the large audience shows that the 
highest style of mu<ic is daily becoming better ap- 
preciated by the musical people of Providence and 
its vicinity. h. 

NEW YORK, FEB. 2.— At the second concert of the 
Brooklyn Philharmon c Society, which took place Jan. 
10th, the following instrumental pieces were performed. 

Symphony, No. 8, In F, Op. 93 Beethoven. 

Couuerio, *'Uungarlun*', [flrnt time] Joachim. 

Mr. Bern hard Listemann. 
Introduction and Finale, "Tristan and Isolde.'* 

"Wagner. 

Serennde in D minor. [New] Volkmann. 

[With Violoncello Obligato by Mr. Louis Lubeck.] 
Symphonic Fuem, "Les i'reludes." Liszt. 

The vocalists were Miss Emma C, Thursby, Soprano ; 
Mias Jennie E. Bull, Contralto. This concert fulfilled in 
every respect the expectations of those who predicted 
that the present season would be the most brilliant and 
successful one which Brooklyn has ever known. 

In the afternoon of the same day, [Saturday, Jan lOth], 
Theodore Thomas gave his second popular matinee at 
Steinway Hali with the following programme : 

Overture, Leonora, No. 1 Beetl.oven. 

Aria, **Meuire ti laitcio" '. . Mozart. 

Mr. Myron W. Whitney. 

Symphony, No. 5, Leonore Raff. 

Overture. Wm. Teil Itosfilni. 

Quartet, for Horn* Marschner. 

Messrit. Schmitz. Pieper, KUstenmacher & Kohser. 

Trois Danses Alleuiandus Bnrgiel. 

1 Introduction-La< ndler. 2 Menuet. 3 Norse Fling. 
Song: **I'm a Roamer," Son and stranger. 

Mendelssohn. 
Mr. Myron W. Whitney. 
Introduction, Chorus and March. 3d' Act Lohengrin. 

Wagner. 
I quote from a description of the Symphony which was 
printed in tlie programme. [As all tlio newspapers have 
been full of this description, and as we think this "pro- 
gramme Symphony" is hardly worth the space which the 
deacription oceupiee, it would seem to be supei fluous to 
print it here— Kd.] 

On Saturday, Jan. 18th, the Philharmonic Society of 
New York gave their third concert, at the Academy of 
Music, when the following pieces were inteipieted. 

Overture to " Meluslna" MendeKssohn. 

Concerto for Piano Henselt. 

Mr. S. B. MiUs. 

Fantasia In F minor Schubeit. 

Arr. for Orchi'Stra by £. Rudoril. 

ra. Etude Chopin. 

(b. Taieutelle •• 

Mr. S. B. Mills. 
Symphony, No. 1, B flat Schumann. 

Schumann's great and beautiful Symphony ^xiltered 
somewhat at the hands of Mr. Bergmann's Otchefttra but 



not for lack of fine musical sen^e and conscientinns cai 
on the part of the conductor. After the Symphony tl 
most interesting fenture of the programme was the adir 
rable piano playinj^of Mr. Mills, of whom we have heai 
but little this sea>on. Hennclt's Concerto, a very dif 
cult piece, and one which few of our pianists venture 
attack, afforded Mr. Mills an excellent opportunity f 
displaying his rem.-irkRl>]e facility of execution, and 1 
did not fail to improve the occasion. The Chopin stu( 
and TaranUlU were rendered with that peculiar delica* 
and grace which makes Mr. Mills almott a true stude 
of the Inspired Pole, but the player stopped just short 
the genuine passion and feeling which Chopin's mue 
demands. 

Next on the list come Theodore Thomas's third Syi 
phony Soiree at Steinway Hall on Saturday evening, Jo 
24, when the following programme was rendered: 

Symphony: No. ], C minor, op 5 Gade. 

Ada, " Hrdlant auteur de la lumi^re** Gluek. 

Con<ei-to. G minor Handel 

String Oiche»«tra, two folo violins and polo 'cello. 
Ivan IV. [DerGrausame] CharacterbUd, ^'ew]. 

Rubinstein. 

Aria: "Hal gia vinta la causa" Mozart. 

Mr. Myron W. Whitney. 
Symphony, No. 8, F, Op. 83 Beethoven. 

I have not space to notice this concert in detail, o] 
can only say that it was one of the best which nave bet 
given this season. 

On Monday and Tuesday evenings, Jan. 26 and 27. U 

very interesting concerts took place at Steinway Hall. 

refer to the combination of Messrs. Wieniaw»ki and Ma 

rel with the Thomas Orchestra. The selections were 

follows : 

Monday Evening. 

Overture, "King Ste])han" Beethoven. 

Aria, from "The Seasons" Haydn. 

M. •Victor Maurel. 

Concerto, A minor. No. 5 Vleuztemos. 

H. Wienlaw«ki. *^ 

Rhapsodic Hongrotpe, No. 2 Liszt. 

Andante quasi Larghetto. MarschTEmpo. Loo- 
nore Symphony Raff. 

a. Adngio, from Concerto Ruldnstein. 

b. Tareuteile Wleniawski. 

H. Wienlawski. 

Grand Aria from "Dinorah" Meyerbeer. 

Victor Maurel. 
Selections, from the '-FlylnK Dutchman''.... Wagner. 

Tuetday Etening. 

Nordlsh Suite, Op. 22 Angar Hamerlck. 

Solo for Violin. "Gesanpsc*-ne." Spohr. 

H. WieuiawskI, 
Aria from "La Favorita*' Donizetti. 

Victor Maurel. 
Sonata for Violin : "!<« Trille du Diable." . ..Tartlnl. 
Recitative etPriere de "nulllaume Tell"....Uossinl. 

Victor Maurel. 
Symphonv, No. 6, F, Op. 68 Beethoven. 

A phort season of English Opera ban just closed at tl 
Academy of Mtisic. Among ihe work* reprenented we 
Luciut Martha^ Maritana, "The Bohemian Girl," and tl 
"Marriage of Figaro." Miss Kellogg was the prima do 
na, and the company included Mrs. Zelda Beguin, Mm 
Van Zandt, Messrs. Hableman, Maas, and others. As 
did not attend any of the representaiionsi I cannot spea 
critically of them. 

>  * 

A Kew Music Hall on Washington Stree 

The necessity for a public hall for concerts, lee 
ures, readings aud other exhibitions, smaller tha 
the Music Hall, has long been felt, and vai-ioi 
plans have been sugtrestea to meet the wants of tl 
community. None of the projects have, howeve 
met the requirements of the times except the on 
which it is now proposed to carry out in the erec 
tion of a coininodious hall on the Dexter estate, e 
culled, in the rear of the northwest corner of Waal 
ington and Boylston streets. The site of the prt 
posed hall contains seven thousand square feet, an 
is accessible from three sides, Washington an 
Boylston streets and Ha} market place. The Ian 
was purchased some time ago by Messrs. Halej 
Morse ik Co., with the intention of erecting a 8tru( 
ture to be devoted to business purposes ; but a 
strong a pressure has been brought to bear upo 
Mr. Haley by parties interested in the erection of 
hall that he has changed his plans and will procee 
at once to build an edifice which promises to me< 
the wants of the music-loving portion of the cou 
munity. 

The extreme dimensions of the building, which i 
to be of brick with a marble front, will be' 100 fe< 
by 70 feet. The principal entrance will be froi 
Washington street, through the archway under th 
new building which Mr. Gardner Brewer has erect 
ed on the site of the International Hotel, a passag 
which form» rly conducted to the riding school an 
stable that stood upon the Dexter estate, and whic 
by the widening of Washington street has bee 
shortened to a distance of sixty feet. The hall wi 
have a frontage on Gibbins court of 23 feet, 1 
inches, and a spacious entrance to the vestibule o 
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the ground floor. The principal portion of thia 
story will be devoted to biLsioeds piirpo;4iia, but a 
section in front will be fitted np as retirin«r rooms 
on either side of the vestibule for ladiea and <;eiitle- 
nien. The hall will be reached by tli<; its of broad 
stairs on the rigrht and left of the entrance. The 
public will enter thia way, while artists and lec- 
turers will enter by two private entrances on Bum- 
stead court All of these entrances will be availa- 
ble for egress to an audience in case of necessity. 

The auditorium will be 62 feet wide by 1(H) feet 
long, and will have a seating capacity for about fif- 
teen hundred persons, or more than half as many as 
the Music Hall will accommodate. The seats will be 
arranged in three rows with ample aisles and corri- 
dors, the Utter at the foot of the hall being twelve 
feet wide. A gallery will extend along the sides 
and foot of the hall. The stage will be elevated a 
proper height, and will be forty feet wide and eigh- 
teen feet deep. The roof will be self-supporting, 
thus leaving the auditorium free from columns, with 
a clear story fortvtwo feet in height, which will 
render it a desirable hall for dancing. The ceilin«^ 
will be divided into panels, and beautifully frescoed, 
and a circuUr skylight will be placed in the centre. 

In the rear of the hall an L will be erected, hav- 
ing a driveway under it connecting Hay market 
}>lace with Bumstead court The L will contain 
bur convenient dressing rooms fitted np for the ac- 
commodation of artists, who will pass from the pri- 
vate entrances to these rooms screened from the au- 
dience. The foundation walls are already built, 
and the work will be pushed forward with the 
intent of having the hall ready for occupancy at the 
opening of the next winter season. The building 
will cost about $75,000. William Washburn is the 
architect, and Messrs. Standish A Woodbury are the 
builders. The site selected is one of the most cen- 
tral and convenient locations in the city, being di- 
rectly opposite the former location of the Globe 
Theatre, and it is the intention ot the builders to 
erect a building that will at once be a credit to the 
city and great benefit to the public generally.—- 
Bo$ion Journal. 
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The Opera in Chicaga 

[From the Chicago Tribune, Jan. 20 ] 

Tue statements of operatic management printed 
elsewhere contain many interesting facts concern- 
ing the inside working of the system, especially in 
the matter of expenses. The figures which are far- 
nished satisfactorily explain why the opera is a 
luxury, and why impresarios are compelled to 
charge what seem to be extortionate prices. Take 
the contract with Adelina Patti, for instance, the 
full text of which is given.* Her noble husband, 
the Marquis de Caux, stipulates that his melodious 
wife may gi\ e one hundred performances of opera 
in this country, commencing next fall, at the rate of 
$2600 per night, this sum to be paid immediately 
after each represeutation. In addition to this, the 
Messrs. Stralcosch must pay the travelling isxpenses 
of Mme. Patti-Caux, the Marquis, and four other 
persons, two of whom are stated to be first-class and 
two second class, whatever that may be. To secure 
the nightingale, the Messrs. Strakosch have to de- 
posit $100,000 with the Messrs. Rothschild, to re- 
main until the end of the season. This is only one 
item of expense out of many. The others may be 
faintly imagined. As it is doubtful, however, 
whether Adeliua Patti will come to this country 
until she has squeezed the European orange dry, 
and time has begun to put an edge on her voice, 
opera-goers will not have to worry themselves 
aoout the Patti prices. She can better afford to pay 
her yearly forfeit of $1500 [?] than to give up her 
yearly European stipend and the valuable perquis- 
ites in the shape of jewels and diamonds which she 
oould not expect to have in this country. 

Nilsson is not as high-priced a singer as Patti, 
although Nilsson is a great artist. She is singing 
this season for $1000 per night and incidental ex- 
penses, which is a reduction from her usual price, 
made on account of the financial stringency ; but 
even at this figure the expenses here have looted 
up very largely. The total expenses for the two 
weeks have footed up $33,100, or $16,550 per week. 
To meet this extraordinary expense, a nightly re- 
ceipt of $2,758 was necessary, and Chicago filled 
the bill, putting into Mr. Strakosch's strong box 
$16,694 the first week, $18,101.51 the second, or a 
total of $83,694.60. These figures are taken from 
Mr. Strakosch sown showing; but in his schedule 
there are evidently some items of expense which 
ought to be credited to other cities, so that his real 
profits have undoubtedly been larger than the sum 



we have mentioned. The gross receipts of the 
Lucca season lust aprinjj, which was an unprece- 
I dented one in operatic annaU, were but !?37.(mm>. 
Compared with that, and making allowances for 
the strinjjency of the time, the present season is 
quite OS remarkable, and the two combined place 
Chicago in the front rank as an operatic centre. 

Great as the expenses of opera are, they are not 
necessary. The "star" system is directly responsi- 
ble for them, and when the managers break the 
"star** system, the expenses of opera will be so ma- 
terially reduced that almost every one can aff'ord to 
go. If it is not done, the opera, especially Italian 
opera, must sooner nr later cea^c to Dc a profitable 
investment. At present, indeed, the margin of 
profits is so small and the risk so great that there 
are very few men who have the courage to invest 
their money in it. There are signs, however, that 
this "star** system will not last long. The impresa- 
rios have commenced to rebel, and two of them nt 
least have taken the initiatory steps towards de- 
claring their independence of the "stars.'* Maple- 
son of London has announced his determination to 
employ young and promisi ng si n«;ers hereafter, with 
the view of com^teHing the recognized and high- 
priced artists to abate somewhat in their terms. 
Maurice Strakosch, who at present manages the 
Itallens in Paris, has commenced an excellent sys- 
tem of securing promising young singers. plaHng 
them under contract for a term of years and then 
educating and preparing thi-m for t)ie stas^e. He is 
also in communication with the managers in Vien- 
na and St. Petersburg for the purpose of forming a 
combination against the "stars." 

This will hccomplish a great deal, but the public 
itself can do a great deal more. So long as people 
have their present absurd prejudices against the 
"off night,** and run only to the nights when the 
"star" sings, the system will continue to have life 
and encouragement. It has happened this season, 
as it has in others, that some of the performances of 
the "off nights" have been among the best in the 
season. 'I tie performance of"Martha.*' for instance, 
was one of the most finished representations that 
has ever been given here, and yet, })opnlar as the 
opera is. it drew only a small house, whereas if 
Nilsson had appeared in it, the house would have 
been crowded to overflowing. The public there- 
fore has itself to blame somewhat for the htgh prices 
of opera. If the public and the manager will com- 
bine, they could deal a very effective blow at the 
"star** system, which neither of them can accom- 
plish alone, at least for some time to come. 

• Adelina Patti, resident in Parln, and by authority of 
her husband, of the flrnt part, and Maurice Srrokosch. of 
the second part. This bond witnessetb that Adelina 
Patti hereby engages herself to be in New York on the 
16th of September, 1874. After she has repoaed herself 
from the fatigues of the voyagCt she engages to sing in 
the clti«B of the United State* and Canada, under the di- 
rection of Max Strakoseh. who represents If anrlce Stra- 
kosch, 100 nights In op«ras,orai0iio6, or concerts, accord- 
ing to the choice of Mr. Strakosch. The representation 
is to be two or thrtte timi'« a week, as Mme. Patti chooses. 
Mme. Patti ^s not to sing on such days as she travels, or 
in case of sickness ; she engaj^es herself to sing one hun- 
dred nights in America, and her engagement shall be 
prolonged nntil this is done. The operas which are to 
be given arc to be ehosen by common consent, but they 
are to be those which she has sung in London. Mr. 
Strakosch en;;age« hlmiielf to pay Mme. Patti for each of 
these performances 10,000 francs ($2500), which are to be 
paid to her after each lepresentation of opera, oratorio, 
or concert. In order to assure Mme. Patti of Uie pay- 
ment of this sum, he engages himself tu give on the first 
day of March, 1874, a deposit of 900,000 francs. The sum 
will remain deposited with Rothschild until the comple- 
tion of the contract. It will be placed in such funds as 
will secure to Mr. Strakosch interest on the money. The 
travelling expenses to the United Sutes of Mme. Patti, 
hur husband, two other persons of first and two more 
persons of second class, who are to be chosen by her, 
will be defrayed by Mr. Strakosch. The rights of force 
majeure which may arise, and other things which may in- 
terfere with the present contract, are to be decided in 
favor of Mr. Strakosch. Id case tlieie shsll l)e any im- 
pediment which may prevent Mme. Patti from fuliilling 
her contract, or may interrupt the execution of this en- 
gagement which she contracts by the present agreement, 
Mr. Strakosch has a right to take his securities from 
Baron Rothschild. In case Mr. Strakosch shall ftiil to 
deposit 500,000 francs with Baron Rothschild all the above 
conditions are null and void, and Mme. Patti is fully re- 
leased. The present engagement is signed by the Mar- 
quis de Caux In his capacity of huvband of Mme. Patti« 
who has authorlxed her to make this contract. 
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Yocali with Piano AooompaaiBeiit. 

It was an .\pril Morning. 4. Efttoc. Varley. 80 
** Hu wandercfl, he and no other, 
lX>wn by Uie little white bru<»k.** 
A regular, flrst-i'latM*, honey-sw«^t, charming 
litUe lovf Houg. One of tlic best of the kind for 
concert singing. 

Breathe again those sweet Words, Darling. 
Song <k ('ho. S. Ctoe. Blake. 40 

*' Ever to my heart they're calling. 
Since I heard ihem, long ago." 
Fine picture-title, and goo<i son^, with a whole- 
some **John Andenton" sentiment. 

When Sparrows build. 4. Etof. Gabriel. 50 

**0, my lost love, ami my own love!*' 
Sad, but very pathetic and powerful. 

Angels, my loved one keep. 3. Ebtoff. Pratt. 80 
** Sleep, my darling 
Rhadows are falling around." 
Neatly arranged from a melody by Schumann. 

List to the Voice of the Waves. 8. F U> f. 

Dinumore, 85 
" They beat on the rock-liound shore." 
A melodious paraphraae of the sayings of "the 



sad sea waves.' 



Or«^. 40 



My white Rose. 8. G to e. 

* 'One starry night 
A little white ruae looked in.*' 
Perfectly lovely. 

Do not sing tliat Song again. Song A Cho. 
8. D to f. Clark. 40 

*' And one image gave me rest 

In the long, long ago !*' 
*< There's a mi«t upon the river. 
While sad music wafts me o'er,** 
There are fine points in tlie itoetry, which is by 
H. F. .McDermott, and Uie ^ong m out of the com- 
mon cou- se, has two churunes, the miuilc is skil- 
fully elaborate<l, and if aigiis tlo not f nil, the com- 
position will achieve a gieat p«>pularlty. 

Aida. Verdi's Opera. (Translated by T. T. 
Barker). Duetto. Oh ! Love immortal. 
Amore, Amore). 6. K to b. 76 

<*Itu1amesliveth!" 
"I am thy rival, (iaus[htcr of kings E^fyptian?** 
A |>aasion-f uU duet [t«vo sopranox] from Verdi's 
Egyptian opera. Of course too difficult for any 
but the hunt singers, but still the possession and 
study of such a pi«ice adds immensely X** one's en- 
joyment while hearing an operatic performance. 

My Golden Ship. S. F to f . Bani^y. 85 

*« Oh I GenUe wind. Oh ! Shining sea. 

Bend Imme my golden ship to me.** 
" Her tieasuns none can e'er recall. 
For love is there, the best of all." 
A silvery poem ab.»ut the richest freighted of 
all ships, set to uncommonly smooth and taking 
music. 

The Cottage by the Lake ; or Aggie Lane. 

Song <b Cho. 8. BA to e. Wdlman, 80 

"O meet meat the twilight;" 
**For I've something sweet to tell yon, 
Agirie Lane." 
One of the '^ballads for the people'* in popular 
style and very pretty. 

laatraBtntalt 

The Musical Box. (Die Spiel Dose.) Caprice. 
4. Kh. Liebirh. 40 

Extremely prettv. There are many trifling mn- 
sIc-lK)X imitations*, but this is first class* ana* it la 
also a capital instructive piece. 

Wedding Polka. 8. F. WalUrttfein. 86 

UnletiS a polka has a most unmistakable 
dance-y quality, it will answer equally wvll for a 
light quiclcsiep. This vei y neat, sweet and tastc- 
ftU AirTiir will hardly take the phice of the solid 
Wedding March in a ceremony, but is just the 
thing for a promenade of Kuests to the taiile, and 
also comes In finely for a dance at the close of a 
"nception." 

Wiener Blut. (Vienna Temper). Waltzes. 
4 hands. 8. Stranu. 1.00 

It is almost a sure Indication of the success and 
popularity of a piece, that It should be arranged 
for 4 handa. Poor pieces will not pay as duets. 

Cliquot Galopp. 8. C. Htrmann, 80 

La Veuve Cliquot. the wine that bears her 
name, and the spirited music of this galopp (two 
pp's,) conipose an attractive trio, which like 
"woman, wine and Song" should make it popu- 
lar. 



Adbbxviatiovs.— Degrees of difficulty are marked 
1 to 7. The Jhry is marked with a capital letter: as C, B 
flat, ftc. A small Roman letter marks the highest note, 
if on the stall, an UalU letter the highest note, if above 
the staff. 
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Beranger to Couture. 

[WniTTKN roll TIIR Dn«TON C<»rUIKR.] 

You come too late, for fiinplnp; time Is over, 

The Arc \h out that wanned my heart so long, 

And the dead whitencfls of the a«hc8 cover 

No coal to kindle at the brc4itJi of umf;. 

Put up yonr pencil, for you would reiicnt you 

The libel it mi{;ht perpetrate on truth. 

Go back ! Go bark ! and say to tlione that sent you, 

A poet should be painted in his youtlu 

jTou should have come when we were young together, 

My gonpi and I, in the spring dnys ere yet 

Tlie snllen clouds had conquered the bright weather, 

Or time hid tamed the passion of Lisette; 

When Lore for us forsook his wide dominion*. 

And made his kingdom in a garret high, 

l^it at our boanl and wnrmcd us with his pinions, 

With but a roof betwixt us and the sky. 

It matters not that Fate is late in bringing 
The due fur service done so long before; 
I am content— ray joy was in the singing. 
And Faroe.though rich, when matched with that is poor. 
What kinship have sharp winds and leaflets branches 
With days of May, sof t-airef1 and blossoming ? 
Why should you come to link nie in my autumn 
With lays that only breathe of love and spring ? 

But they, my song-brood, they are still unfaded; 
Time that breaks me can work them no annoy, — 
Ah ! my fair children, each of you is laded 
With my Lifers life, my sorrow and my joy. 
Tou should have come when we were young together, 
White hairn and wrinkles would but do them wrong; 
And when my tnier self ye fain would gather. 
Lay down your brush, —you cannot paint a song 1 

Turn ye to them; In their triumphant scorning 
Of the weak years read my revenge on Time : 
They still are fresher than the dews of morning. 
More ardent than the summer's fervid prime. 
I live in them, I clasp them to my bosom. 
In their immortal youth I claim a part; 
And since my brow is whiie with winter's blossom, 
O limner I spare my face and paint->my heart. 

Joseph Bradford. 



Kadame Parepa-Eota. 

Tlie London Mutieal World, Jan. 24 has the 
following within mourning lines : 

^^\t 12 o'clock on Wednesday night last 
Euphrosyne Parepa-Rosa departed this life. So 
far as her removal is a private and domestic 
calamity it cannot be a matter for public ob- 
servation. All aroand us, and day after day, 
families are thus smitten, and we leave them 
alone with their grief . At such a time even 
the consolation of friendship appears a mock- 
ery. The heart kuoweth its own bitterness,' 
and in that knowledge none can share. We 
should no more shut our eyes to this fact when 
public characters are taken from us than when 
private individuals pass away ; and therefore 
It is not our purpose to intrude upon the sor- 
rows of those who will soon have to bury their 
dead out of their sight. . All of us, however, 
and those especially who know and esteem Mr. 
Carl Rosa as an artist anri a gentleman, will 
give a sympathetic thought to him in his great 
affliction, trusting that, to use the unmatched 
eloquence of the Bible, ^as his day is so his 
strength maybe.' 

•*But, while we pass in almost silence over 
the loss of the relative and friend, we cannot 
so treat the loss of the artist who, for nearly 
20 years, has filled a distinguished place. In 
this respect the death of Mme. Parcpa-Rosa 
has a public significance, and concerns all who 
interest themselves in the art to which she de- 
voted her life. The position of the departed 
lady — one to a certain extent unique— ^makes 



her loss all the more important. She was no 
prima rf(>7i;ia of the ordinary type; that is to 
say, she did not flutter from capital to capital, 
picking up gold and diamonds, making heraelf 
a target for bouquet-throwers, and striving 
only for the gratification of vanity and cupidi- 
ty. The loss of one or even two such would 
not be a very serious matter from an artistic 
point of view, and we may doubt whether it 
would le mourned with a mourning inconsola- 
ble. There is a higher position than the one 
just described, and to that position, by a for- 
tunate combination of circumstances, Mme. 
Parepa Rosa attained. Her marriage with Mr. 
Carl Rosa and her hearty sympathy with his 
enterprises imposed upon her a distirctive mis- 
sion, to which she was fully equal, and the 
claims of which she discharged with rare abil- 
ity and zeal. It is unfortunate for England 
that this will meet with more general recogni- 
tion across the Atlantic than here. At the 
outset of his managerial career, Mr. Rosa saw 
that English opera, to which he mainly devo- 
ted himself, had sunk so low as to make its 
resurrection well nigh hopeless, and hence his 
choice of the United States as a field for his 
own enterprise and the ability of her who was, 
in a double sense, his *help-meet.' What the 
husband and wife did for English opera in 
America the Americans can best tell, and in 
justice it must be said that they have always 
fully acknowledged their obligation. Mme. 
Parepa Rosa speedily became the favorite of 
our cousins, and not only so, but a favorite 
whose honors were held" in perpetuity. Sea- 
son after season passed, and rival after rival 
disputed her sway ; but Parepa Rosa remained 
first in public affection, the artist who could 
depend upon a welcome from Canada to the 
Rio Grancje, and from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. How, in this great position, she con- 
scientiously discharged her duty to art in gen- 
eral, and to Englisli opera in particular, all the 
world knows; and America, whatever Eng- 
land may do, will gratefully acknowledge the 
fact over her tomb. We hoped, when she re- 
turned to her native land, that a similar good 
work would be begun among ourselves, and 
that to Mme. Parepa Rosa and her husband we 
should owe, in a great measure, the resuscita- 
tion of our national lyric stage. Very soon 
these hopes were strengthened by the forma- 
tion of an opera company under Mr. Rosa's 
management, and by the fact that he had taken 
our so-called ^nationnl theatre' for a short ex- 
perimental season. But, while man proposes, 
it is God who disposes, and the future had been 
ordered otherwise. None of us could know 
that the axe was laid to the root of the tree 
from which we hoped to gather fruit. We 
know it now, and, apart from the loss of a gift- 
ed and amiable artist, we see the results in the 
abandonment of a noble enterprise and the re- 
turn of English opera to its normal condition 
of despair. This !t is that gives to the death 
of Mme. Parepa Rosa so great a significance at 
the present time, and makes her departure an 
event of more than common gravity. She was 
the strongest hope of a cause which, with- 
out her, has, as far as we can see, scarcely any 
hope at all. 

**But, irrc8]^ctive of what might have been, 
the deceased artist will go to the grave sincere- 
ly mourned. Her gifts and accomplishments, 
her amiable character, and her blameless life 
endeared her to all. By all, therefore, in a 
greater or less degree, will Parepa's loss be 
felt ; and over her tomb England and America 
will say with one voice, 

" 'Rcquiescat in pace I' " 



[From the Times, Jan. 23]. 

Madame Parepa Rosa. — Our musical read- 
ers will regret to hear that this popular and 
distinguished singer, after a severe and pro- 
tracted illness, died on Wednesday night at her 
residence. No. 10, Warwick-crescent, Maida- 
vale. Mme. Parepa's Mut in this country was 
made at the Lyceum in May, 1857, the second 
year during which, after the burning of Covent 
Garden, Mr. Gye held the Royal Italian Opera 
performances^ at the smaller theatre in the 
Strand. The opera was Bellini's Furitani, the 
character allotted to her being, of course, that 
of Elvira, the heroine. Some years ago she 
married Herr Carl Rosa, a violinist of great 
ability and a musician of recognized acquire- 
ments. Accompanied by her husband, Mme. 
Parepa undertook an operatic tour in Amer'^^ 
visiting almost every part of the New World 
where a musical audience could be found. The 
tour was immensely successful; and, on re- 
turning to England, Mme. Parepa projected a 
schema for the revival of Enp^lish Opera in Lon- 
don, with herself as chief singer,, and her hus- 
band as conductor of the orchestra. All was 
prepared, and the first work to be presented 
was an English version of Herr Richard Wag- 
ner's so ^ often announced, but never actually 
producecl, Lohengrin, Mme. Parepa (or Mile. 
Euphrosyne Parepa, as then styled) was in her 
21st year when she appeared as one of Mr. 
Gye's prima donnas at the Lyceum Opera ; 
consequently at her death she had not attained 
her 37th birthday. Mr. Rosa has been com- 
pelled to return to town, leaving the conduct 
of his very successful tour in other and compe- 
tent hands. With respect to his projected sea- 
son of English opera at Drury-lane m the spring, 
the preparations for which are in a very ad- 
vanced state, he finds he has no alternative but 
to abandon, or at any rate postpone, it indefi- 
nitely. He has most unwillingly come to this 
decision, for he had set his heart on bringing 
the adventure to a successful issue ; and the 
Lohengrin^ as regards the costumes and the 
necessary getting up of the choruses, &c., is in 
a most forward state. 

   



London Choral Societieg. 

[From the Orchestra.l 

What may be the number of musical associa- 
tions in this great metropolis we know n )t ; 
but it appears there are no less than forty-two 
specific societies called choral. Some of these 
unions have clearly originated from the fellow- 
ship of amateur musicians in church worshjip ; 
othera from a strong affection for the highest 
class of vocal music ; and a third class from 
the desire of some organist or other profession- 
al musician to be the captain of something or 
other, and thus keep his professional flag under 
observation amid a countless fleet led by no ad- 
miral, and yet ready for any enterprise that 
may bring money and reputation. There are 
thirty-two specific unions for orchestral music; 
and to these may be added some thirty, if not 
more, glee, part-song, and madrigal associa- 
tions. There are one hundred and twenty mu- 
sical clubs who advertise themselves of dis- 
tinction and importance, and how many there 
may be who care not for fame of this sort it is 
impossible to say ; but it would not h( unrea- 
sonable to set down the metropolitan musical 
societies at a number not less than two hundred 
and fifty. Many, if not most of these guilds, 
have arisen from the establishment of church 
choirs, and they are clearly the outvent of zeal 
and affection which find no place or occupation 
in church worship. The parochial org^anist of 
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any merit is quickly surrounded by a numerous 
band of amateurs— of whom some sing and 
others play— and the weekly service offers no 
field forthe exercise of all this talent. Notii- 
ing remains but to club together, take a room, 
hire some music, and set to work on Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Bach. There 
is no specific Sunday music available for their 
parish church, for our antlicm composers never 
write orchestral anthems or orchestral hymns; 
and so the zeal and energy of the parochial 
musical society • is spent upon extracts 
from large oratorios, portions of the last cen- 
tury Mass, with here and there selections from 
the new oratorios of the last adventurous can- 
tata. Never was there greater need for ccm- 
centration, centralization, and co-oi)cration ; 
and nothing would so soon turn all this loo:?e 
and ineffective exertion into real power and 
grand result as the establishment of church or- 
chestras, and the admitted recognition of in- 
strumental music as a necessary part of divine 
service. It is no new thing, no innovation, for 
it is part and parcel of our Reformed Church. 
Queen £lizal>eth had her orchestnx in her Roy- 
al Chapels; Charles the Second had his cha])el 
orchestra of distinguished musicians; the Duke 
of Chandos retained Handel as his chapel-mas- 
ter, who took good care to engage a band of 
no ordinary abilities. 

At the present moment we are inclined to 
think not much for music will be done in our 
Chapels Royal, unless Mr. Cusins or Dr. Elvey 
set seriously and determinedly to work. The 
cathedrals are hopeless. The large churches in 
our metropolis are in the hands of incumbents 
who will do nothing without episcopal sanc- 
tion, and our Lord Bishop of London is moi-e 
occupied in the discussion of the sinfulness of 
little sins than the joyfulncss of great songs. 
Every possible device that human ingenuity 
can conceive is suggested for the white-wash- 
ing of human infirmit3% but no dignitary in our 
establishment ever thinks of music. What 
bishop is there of modem days who can imi- 
tate the example of King David, the sweet 
singer of old, who wrote his poetical confes- 
sion of sins, little and great, and then sent it 
to his chief musician to be set to appropriate 
expression in music ? Fortunately for the peo- 
ple of those days there were no sermons; poe- 
try was the school-master abroad, and the mu- 
sician the interpreter and the prophet. Mr. 
F«»rster has too little of the spirit of Isaiah 
within him to consider the ways of Sion, and 
Mr. Gladstone, however great in Troy and Ho- 
mer, now neglects to prove his armor in Solo- 
mon and Jerusalem. 

The lovers of the church orchestra may look 
in vain for help frv>m people of this sort. They 
like music as they like plate and wine and pic- 
tures — good for their drawing-rooms and din- 
ner-halls. And they like music, songs after 
dinner and short piano pieces in the drawing- 
room. And they like a home orchestra when 
there is to be dancing — some three or four fid- 
dles, a flute, hautboy and a cornet or two, with 
a double bass. Even a bishop begins to think 
a fiddler not so despicable an animal when he 
sees him inspiriting his sons and daughters with 
the magic strains of a Strauss waltz. But what 
is good for the twinkling of feet on Saturday 
is not good for either heart or head on the Sun- 
day. The fiddler must lock up his Straduarius 
on the Sabbath and betake himself to the 
wheezing of stop diapasons, the suffocated 
wailings of imitation flutes and oboes, and the 
pious bemoanings of pedal pipes. These are 
the tones befitting the sinfulness of little sins, 
and all that intense egotism which marks tlie 
Sunday humility of a right episcopal congrega- 
tional worship. Not too much grief, or you, 
in your sorrow, may fail to remember the* col- 
lection-plate ; no joy, or you may discard the 
lugubrious admonitions of the preacher. 

In these days of doubt and indecision — the 
getting a reading or a thinking man into a 
parish church is no ordinary difl^culty. The 
petty dogmatism of one class, and the "pseudo- 
pious platitudes of another, offer little attrac- 



tion to the intellect, and tl;cf*c arc i^till the 
prominent features of wliat slioul<l bo meetings 
for worship. There i;* no church without tlic 
people, and woi-ship is the pxprcssir)n of the 
people. Music is the only universal languaic, 
and was given us forworsliip. ^Insic]»n'C'f«h's 
all preaching, and cvj^ry luis^i()nM^y entcryrisc* 
is foundo<l npon it. Wc send ouv niis»4i(>n;t:*n's 
abroad, and they find tliey can do noihing 
without hvinns and tunes. Xevertlieh'sj*. witli 
this example befoi*e our eyes, we g«» tn tht* 
women, sing women's hymns, wcnncn's tunes, 
listen to women-orjjanists. and when tli** Comi- 
munion comes cm — the riU'S antl Cfrcnmnifs, 
such as baptisms, marrisiges. and burials — it is 






still the general nile to lock up our org:ins 
empty the choir stalls, and drive the mu.**ici:ins 
out of the church. Nothing more clearly 
points out the hostility of our dignified clernry 
to the proper use of inu>ic in serviee than tlieir 
notions of celebr:»ting the rites and saenir.ieuts 
of the church. Until very recently it was the 
l)ractice in the cathedrals for organist, ehoir, 
and choristers, to decamp at the* first intima- 
tion of the Sacrament. And in all Evangelical 
churches this ceremonv is as silent as death. 
What bishop ever asks a candidate for holy or- 
ders if he can sing the "Gloria in Excelsis*' to 
the simplest chant ? How few churchmen in 
the metropolis have ever heard this, the oldest 
hymn in Christendom, sung at all I Is it not 
the grossest act of hypocrisy to preach ujion 
the welfare of our national church, and not to 
take the slightest interest in the singing of the 
* 'Gloria in Excelsis ?'' Can it be believed that 
a special choir of supeniatunil beings were sent 
here upon earth to sing this hcavcn-bom song, 
and the clergy are to be seen mumbling it to 
some dozen or dozens of kneeling and silent 
listeners ? Ah I believe it, or not, it is so. 

Now this one appalling fact explains the 
whole mystery of our forty or fifty choral as- 
sociations, our orchestral unions, our glee so- 
cieties, music-halls, bouffe o]>crettas, decadence 
of the English opera, and all our other mistakes 
and degradations in musical matters. Our 
rulers mav shave the reredos clean and smooth, 
they may depose the baldacchino, break up the 
carved work, demolish the painted windows, 
down with the white garment and exalt the 
black, if they will only shorten their sermons, 
and let the people have their own singing in 
their own common book of worship. All we 
ask is to let the people have their rights. Vi'hy 
should not every parishioner play in church 
who can play some instrument sufficiently well 
to be a member of an orchestral society ( 
Why are the members of our choral societies to 
remain silent on the Sunday, for no one can 
suppose they will be found to join in the sing- 
ing of queer tunes and queerer anthems ? See 
the width and span of these choral and orches- 
tral societies — Brixton, Battersea, Bow, Cam- 
berwell, Canonbury, City, Crouch End, and so 
on to the end of the alphabet. Throats and 
hands, everywhere — in all directions, sjxve in 
the parish church. 

Well, if the churches are to be closed against 
the musicians on Sundays, may they be opened 
in the earlj' morning or for late evcn.song ? May 
the choral societies and tJic orchestral unions 
claim their parish churches for an hour or two 
on the week day ? If they must not sing the 
'^Gloria in Excelsis" on Sunday, may they do 
so on Mondaiv ? Is England to be the onlv 
nation that keeps the people silent over the 
most ancient of all songs of the Christian 
church ? Are the angels never to have any fel- 
low worker in songs in this our great metropo- 
lis ? Is a melancholy-looking ])arson reading 
in low sepulchral tones this glorious hymn — is 
such a sight as this to be an illustnition of the 
faith, zeal, and love of our very much respect- 
ed Bishop of London, and our no less respect- 
ed Archbishop of Canterbury ? Nice missiona- 
ries are these prelates for our music halls, thea- 
tres, and the popular places of amusement, in 
which, of course, no bishop would ever put his 
foot. But we fancy we hear the right reverend 
exclaim : ^^How can I get the people away 



from these scenes of '' There, there, my 

ionl, stop if vou plcftse; it is you, and those 
th::l think with v>u, who <lrive the people into 
pla.oH where they wn;ild never go, if you had 
nor deprived ihcin of their riL'htsin the parish 
churlus. ii'ivo rhem their due of nmsic in 
tlv.ir elnir.'h.s on the Suu'Imv and the weck- 
«l;:y; Jet th-*^ c!»<»ral s«ni<'ties ami l'jen«' or- 
elie>tr:il I'.uio.i* hiw c. ih.iv lu>le:* ami corners 
aihl i'OUM' in:o :!»«» I.r«>ad light of the sanetua- 
rv, ami ^ou will h.ne done m >inet hi mu' f«>r those 
'•cords aiid st;;Ues" of the ehureh t)f which we 
are ahnosl tired of hearing ami f»jr/./.ling t»ver. 
Again. lo.»k at our itoyrti Allwrl Hall, «>pen 
on Sundav afternoons for sonic organ playing, 
but shut up in the vv<'i»iivir. When aru we to 
have our Latin College eveninjr xmg with its 
grand oM niiisie in this niagnifucnt Hull i 
When .shall we hear the Latin Tsalms and a 
Palest rina niolet in this great temple of wmg ? 
gathering of Oxford ami Cambridge 
•s w(»idd there not b*'! Ml Eton, Wiiv 



What a g 
gi j'^uate^ 

Chester, Harrow, Westminster, ami every 
grown-up public scliotd Ihjv in the hingd<mi ! 
And where schohirs and gentlemen go, there 
will go the general public. No one thing 
woidd have a uii>re beneficial infiuence upon 
music in this country than an alternate service 
in Latin and English on Sumlay evenings at 
the Uoval Albert Hall. The Choral Society is 
readv, the Amateur Orchestral is ready, and 
these might be reinforce<l by the best of the 
forty chord .societies an<l thirty orchestral 
union.s. Who can oppose this pn>position ? 
Who condemn ? The new Act ponnits the 
shortening of the ofliccs. antl a little ctmipline 
might be made which would s:itrsfy all con- 
sciences an»l all dwires. Something need Imj 
done to concentrate all this zeal and talent ; 
and nothing will nioreclTectually <lo so than its 
dedication to the right use and end of all mu- 



sic. 
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Flotow. 



WITH TUB coMi*oai:R or "MARXnX 

Xi) opera ha-i ever been more fMipul.ir than Flo- 
tow'a "Mftrtha.' Since 1H-1«», when it first appear- 
eil. it ImH been perionned ujiward of one thousand 
times, at hU the great theiitres of the workl : and it 
still i* a perfect goldiiiine f(»r its coiiipo«ii*r, who 
derives from it nlone. aside fr<Mn his other tjperas. 
an income of at least twenty thonsund florins a 

I redcr'.rt von Flotow has always been a favorite 
child of Fortune. AUhon^rh nothing more than nn 
amateur in 1S4.'», and. in effect, a mere striplinjj. his 
first operaiie venture, *• Alesss»ndn> Stradella,** 
proved fio thorough a *uceos.s that his name was at 
once ranked amon? the foremost operatic composers 
of Europe. At the age t>f twenty-three he was hail- 
ed lift a peer by Meyerbit-r, Auber and KtwMni, and 
his beautiful opera rapidly made the tour of the 

worhl. 

llis next mmpo<ition, Marlhn. made him the most 
popular of his brethren nuioiig the oi.eratic compo- 
sers of Lurope. It had twt> hundred Buccesjjive 
repri«»-Mtations nt the Opera Cijmique, in Parlj*. and 
8f..m beeanie a favorite with the opera goers of all 
civiliy.eil nations. The younifer son of a Mecklen- 
burt; nobleman, whose patrimony consisted of « few 
sterile acres, i«rtw suddenly flowing into bis j-ofTers 
iautiniun nuchas had n«'tbeen e\ en paid to the re- 
nowned ci»ni]>Ofers of liolurt U liiuUt and WiVinm 
TtU. Airs from Martha were played at every con- 
cert ; thev v^ere drummed and Moig by young 
b«inrdiiig--cliool mij^sea and whistled by the street- 
boys in all ureat cities of the world. 

1 remeudjer seeinij Fh»tow ot the fira*. perform- 
ance of Afari/t'i, in his native city of Uotttock, in 
MecklenhuriJC Schwei-in. He was tlien a handwime 
vouth. lonkinj younjrer. ireleed, than he really was. 
I'he applause lji?-^t«»wed upon him by his fellow-citi- 
zens e\idintly delighted bim heydu'd meH.Hure. He 
bhi«he<l to the roots of bis hair when the cnthusi:ks- 
tic audience culled bin!, at the end of the perform, 
ance, before the cnrtnin. 

A few days ns^o I saw him again. It was at his 
beautiful chateau Prienitz. near l/ni7., in Austria. I 
was startled at the change which twenty-four yeara 
had protluced in his appearonce. He looked like 
an old, broken-down man, although he is but little 
over fifty. Ilia hair was entirely white, and he was 
bent down like an octogenarian. 
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lie rec.ocjnizeii me l)y my Mecklpnburj* dinlort. 
ami, AH nMum Uf* I U.-ul sirjitoii itiysolf hv l«i:* f<i«l<;, toM 
mo tliHt ho roijri'tUnl imthini; so imuh ra that lu> hail 
left his clear n lUve cMMiulry iiud .si;ltk*cl ftjiionjv 
strniig-or.j. 

"Why <!«> you not. n-tjirn to Morkhmhunr ?" I 
venturo.l to ask. 1 ain Mirc cvL'ryl>ody thore w:l 
receive you with open arms." 

"No, no," he replied, lirudy, "you do not know 
what would h:ip])eii. Look at lids {and he produced 
a ponderous epistle); "this [n a h'tter fVoni the 
Grand I hike of Mccklenbiirs:, Frodefick Francis, 
who withdrawH from me the appointment of grnnd- 
ducal TiMiire tiv fk-t/ndle, hoeaiise I married the Ki«tcr 
of ray divoreed wife! Oh, the hypocrisy of tiieae 
fellows <m their petty t!»rone.s!" 

1 durst not 8ay anythini^ on this painful subjent. 
Fur tea years p.ist this uniortunate event has 
cast a «:Ioom over Flotow's life. He has l)cen most 
severely censured for his second marriasj^e. But 
what are the facts t When scarcely old cnoiijjh to 
know his own mind, Frederick von Flotow wii.s in- 
fluced by his parents to marry a youns: girl who 
was secretly afKunced to another. " Their wedded 
life was wretclied in tie exlremo. They parted by 
mutual consent. Flotow's present wife idtdizes her 
pilted husband, and he is happy with her. Never- 
theless, he is ostracized in arislr>cratic circle?. 

He knit his massive brow as ho romplainiu!; of 
how people had recently treated him. "I have 
led," he said, "my whole life lonjf a most laboriims 
existence. If I have won 8ucces.«*es, they were due, 
above all things, to hard work, to unrcmittin:^ toil. 
The score of 'Martha* I rewrote four times l>cfore ] 
allowed it to be played ; and i have been still more 

{>ainstakin<; with my subsequent operas. And what 
las been the result? Pecuniarilv, I have no rea- 
son to complain; for. aJthouGrh I am not rich, I am 
comfortably situated, and oertainly richer than any 
of raj' ancestors ha\e been ft»r many years past. But 
what a life of disappointments i have recently had 
to lead! Will you believe that the Parisians, who 
were once my most ardent admirers, have complete- 
ly ostracized me ? 1 have my new ojiera, 'llaida,' 
ready for the sta^e. I am free to say it is quite 
equal to any of my previous productions. And yet 
not a manager in I'aris dares to perform it, because 
I am a German. It is tabooed iu Berlin, because 
my Grand Duke of Mecklenburg^ hates me ; and, in 
Vienna, because the Emperor of Germany will not 
permit its pen/ormance in Berlin. Ha4 any modern 
composer ever been so unfortunate?" 

"Why not start your new opera iu London?" 1 
interrupted. 

"No, no, my friend," replied Ilcrr von Flotow, 
"you don't understand that. A new opera, to suc- 
ceed in London, must first have been given in Paris. 
Listen," he added, ^oing^ to tlie open piano in his 
room, "and tell me what you think of these melo- 
dies." 

And he bee^an to run his fina^ei-s over the ivory 
keys with wonderful mastership, playing new and 
delijf^htful aira. 

"Are these melodies pretty ?" he asked. 

"Pretty," I replied, "they are enchanting ! Bet- 
ter than J/aW/ta .'" 

And yet he cannot get Urn opera |»erf«rmed I 
Such are conventiontl and national preju<tices. 

Ilerr Von Flotow has three children by his sec- 
ond wife, who herself is an eminent pianist, lie 
leads at Prienitz the life of a hermit, s^otnu: but rare- 
ly to Vienna. liis tenants are ^rreatly attached to 
him, on account of his kindness toward them. 

During ray long conversation with htm. I hoard 
Herr von Flotow paas some curious opinions on the 
other great eomposers of the day. 

"Meyerbeer," he said, "was incomparably the 
greatest of them all. Rossi ui ruined himself by 
writing too much. Belliui was a musical confec- 
tioner, uroducing exec Heat sweetmeats. Doaizetti 
would nave been v^ry gr^^at had he not been an 
Italian. Wagner is grasd but often too terrible. 
Verdi was very {iromising, but had deteriorated of 
late. Ambroiae Thomas wats an imitator of Adam. 
Gounod had made a great mi.^t-ake to write any- 
thing after Fmut He should have taken warning 
by Aubers experience." 

All this was well said, extremely eanstic, but not 
alway« iiist. Herr von Flotow had evidently been 
soared by what he eonsidera iiis bitter diaappoint- 
meats. He is a apoiled child of Dame Foitvno. 
The aligbtcft mishaps make him angry. 

Upon leaving the chateau, I caught a glimpse of 
Fran von Flotow. She is a portly, good-iuoking 
lady of forty. Her serene face does not indicate in 
any way that she Is coasoioas of the trouble she has 
caused her illastrions husband. And yet he is 



smjrling under it, and to roe it seems more than 
proh.il'le tlijit his dayn are numbered. He looks 
certainly very old and broken-down. — Berlhi Trib- 
u}U', trtotsfait"/ fur Aji/JthjitH Journal, 
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The Bacli Association in Colognie. 

On the last d.Hy but one of the year just ended, 
the Bach Asso'-iation. which has for .some time jmst 
been unilcr lliller's direction, ^ave the first of its 
usu'd public ]K-rformn:ieej< in the large hall of the 
Scho<» of Music. There was a numerous audience, 
includinsf several revcren.l gentlemen. The chorus 
c<m«istcd of about scvent}' members, and the hall, 
though rather ill-adapted for every kind of instru- 
mental mu^sit". proved highly favorable to the gen- 
eral effect of voices united exclusively for a eapc/la 
choruses. In addition to the choral compositions 
there were solo performances by lliller and Mile. 
Lehmann. A C-inzono for piano, written by Frcs- 
cobaldi. an old or^jauist of St. Peter's in Rome 
(15S7-165J^), and played by lliller, figured as intro- 
duction ; its noble simplicity fixed, ns it were, the 
local cidoring of the entertainment. After the 
Canzone, the adodrably trained chorus came for- 
ward with one of Pales! rina*s celebrated - but not, 
therefore, as a matter of course, generally known — 
Lamentations: "Co:;itavit Dominus." It is four 
and five-part, being at first sung by three women's 
voices and a tenor, to which, after a time, the bass 
is added. The execution was modelled on the an- 
tique style, and may have been the correct one ; 
but it is our own opinion that in the Si xtine Chapel, 
where pctrhnps some valid tradition on the subject 
still exists, we have remarked stronger contrasts of 
light and shade. 

The treatment of the voices is more lively and 
more freely developed in "Libera n<wj," by Felice 
Anerio, Palestrina's successor, as composer of the 
Papal Chapel, and, as the execution was inspired, in 
the most delicate manner, by the peculiarities of 
the composition itself, the audience were enabled to 
appreciate to the full its antiquely austere grace. 
.\dmirable, also, was the impression produced by 
Eccard's short and vigorous si.K-part chorus : " Vom 
Leiden Christi." Eccard, born in 15-45, and once 
chapel-master to (ieorg Friedrich, Margrave of 
Brandenburg, combines the melodic beauty of the 
Italian school with sturdy German force, as evi- 
denced b3' the interesting treatment of the voices 
and the richness of the modulations. Another, V)ut 
no less musically beaut-ful and sacred field of an- 
cient composition, was then, after an instrutncntal 
intermezzo, opened up with three chorals, one cer- 
tainly, "Wachet auf," by Michel Pratorius (1571- 
1G21), rather in the stiff old German style; the in- 
comparable six-part "Crucifixus," by Lotti (died 
1741. as chapel-m.Tster oftiie Church of St. Mark, 
Venice), and the universally known "Eine feste 
Burg." 

There is sometliins: tragic in the fact that this 
son«j which our Martin Luther wrote in the mo.st 
intense German spirit, which announces in charac- 
ters of stone to all future times the reliiriouslv- 
poetic purport of the epoch of the Reformation, and 
in whose depths Sebastian Bach, besides other com- 
posers, so loved to pursue his subfile researches, 
should at last have been stolen and parodied by 
Me3'erbeer in Lea JIugwnots. It appeared on this 
occasion iu the four-part arrangerae.it of Leo llass- 
ler (1564-161*2), askd sf)ared vig«)roush' on high, as 
though the chorn-*. excited bv its very task, had 
spread out all it-* pinion*. We miijht have fancied 
that it had by different paths at last reached the 
loftiest height*, where, in solitary majesty, J. S. 
Bach, the greatest of our old composers, sits en- 
throned, terininatiiig and perfecting that which in 
mtinifold shape and in less complete forms tended 
towards him, for all coming musical generations a 
model and a ma;?ter, nourishing, as it were, with 
clear water from the roi'k tlic green pastures which 
itretch out at the foot of this real musically-histori- 
cal mountain -source. 

We actually seemed, while listening to this eight- 
part "m<»tet for a double chorus." to bo standing up- 
on an elevated watch-tower, with our mind's eve 
gazing at another such tower sitnated far away, and 
soaring with other formations quite as high ; this 
second tower bore upon its loltiest eminence the 
new and divine symphonic temples of Beethoven. 
In the one as in tfie other, everything is rimilarly 
perfect: the motive simple and inwardly true, as 
though immediately sprung from our own con- 
sciousness, uobly {>orn, and yet of the people ; 
heavenly beauty in the melodies ; clearness, agree- 
able rhythm, and unfathomable depth in the vrurk- 
manship ; the harmony thoroughly healthy, c\^^i 



fresh, and, at the same time, re-echoing with pass- 
sing changes of a prophetic nature, as though com- 
ing from some transcendental world. P'or, in every 
art, genius is revealed by the fact that at its breath 
the veil which hangs before the enigma of our being 
appears to move. Only execution rising to the 
height of its subject can* do justice to such poetic 
power. On the present occasion, aj>art from a few 
trifling blots, the execution was extraordinarily suc- 
cessful, a highly meritorious fact, with so difficult, 
nay, almost obstinate a work. Even for experi- 
enced solo singers it would be a difficult task, and 
besides this, the colorature run up to the high B 
flat. The distinct pronunciation characterizing the 
well educated dilettanti who constitute the Bach- 
Chorus was of immense service. The singers wound 
up with three "Weihnachtslieder,** or "Christmas 
Songs," by Pratorius. The first two were workman- 
like, but dry compositions ; the third, "Es ist ein* 
Ros' entsprunuen," was very fresh and pleasing. 
The last strophe was sung with especially beautiful 
expression. 

In addition to the piece already mentioned, Hil- 
ler performed some other compositions from the 
colicction of old pianoforte music published by Li- 
tolf!". They were by Jacques Champion de Cham- 
bonnieres (died 1670). Henry Dumont (1610-1674), 
and Jean Baptiste Loeily (1860-1728), the last piece 
being a jig, with a lively twelve-eight measure, re- 
minding one of the modern tarantellas, and Bach's 
Chromatic Fantasia. The first pieces were given 
with reverence, accuracy, and the subjection of the 
individual to the work, while the last were pla3'ed 
with great bravura, all of the pieces morever being 
rendered with that sonorous and rich tone which is 
one of the features of lliller's touch. Of the con- 
tributions of Mile. Lehmann, her rendering of the 
cantata by Jficolo Porpora (1687-1 767), struck us as 
not being quite in keeping with the spirit of the 
composition. It was not before the charming 
"Arietta" by the same master that the correct point 
was attained. Combined with the already well- 
known excellencies of this esteemed operatic artist 
were ready expression and fire ; the applause was 
great and merited. 

The Parliamentary vacation has most opportune- 
ly enabled us to dilate on this important musical 
entertainment at a length which, during the season, 
we are unfortunately compelled to forego. We are 
delighted to sec the Bach Association pursuing its 
noble aims so energetically and intelligently under 
a sceptre which has so frequently changed hands. 
Around J. S. Bach, the perfector of the old, and 
the prototype of the class^ era, are grouped a large 
number of second and third-rate composers associa- 
ted with him by elective affinity. It is. therefore, 
perfectly right this mighty eagle should give the 
.•Vssoeiation Ws name, and at the same receive the 
smaller feathered brood under his wings. — Kol- 
tuache Zcitung, 
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Mendelssohn in Paris. 

[From Pfrdxxaxd Hilleu's "ReoottectSons.'T 

It was through Ilabeneek and his "Soci6t6 des 
Concerts" that ^fendelssohn was introduced to the 
Parisian public in 18;J7. Me played the Beethoven 
G major Concerto — with what succi?s3 may be seen 
from his published letters. The "Midsummer 
Xight's Drean^ Overture" was also performed and 
much apphuided. 1 was present at the first rehear- 
sal. The second obou was missing — which might 
have been overcome; but just as they were going 
to begin, the drummer's place was also discovered 
to be empty. Cpon which, to everybodyV amuse- 
ment, Meuielssohn jumped on to the orchestra, 
sei/.ed the drumsticks, and beat as gor>d a roll as 
any drummer in the Old rruard. For the perforn.- 
ance a place ha<l been given liim in a box on the 
grand tier, beside a couple of di.<tingul.<Ued musical 
nmateurar. During the last fortc^ after which the 
fairies return once more, one of thcje gentlemen 
.said to the other : "C'est tres-bicn, tr«is-bien, maid 
nous savous le reste ;" and they slipped out without 
hearing the "restc," and without any idea thatthe^' 
had been sitting next the composer. 

The termination of Mendelssohn's connection with 
that splendid oichestra was unpleasant, and hart 
him much. His Reformation Symphony was pro- 
posed CO be given, and a rehearsal took place. I 
was not present, but the only account which our 
3*oung friends gave me was that the worlc did not 
please the orchestra. At any rate it was not per- 
formed. Cuvillon's description was that it was 
"much too learned, too much fugato, too little melo- 
dy," •fee.. «fec. To a certain extent the composer 
probably came round to this opinion, for the Sym- 
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phony was not puhlifshed durini^ his lifetime. B'lt 
at the time I nm writing of he was verv fond of it, 
and the quiet way in which it was shelved certain- 
ly paineu him. 1 never referred to the occurrence, 
and he never ppoke of it to me. 

A few other far more painful events took place 
durinjj that Paris winter. One morning Mendels- 
sohn came into my room in tears, and at first could 
find no words to tell me that his friend Edward 
Rietz, the violinist, was dead. Everything that he 
said about him, the way in which he described his 
ways and his playing, all showed how deeply the 
loss affected him. In his published correspondence 
years after, I found his griof expressing itself in a 
higher and calmer strain, but at first it was difficult 
for him to control himself in the very least. 

Then came the news of Goethe's death, which 
touched me also very deeply, thouch a life of such 
wonderful completeness should perhaps dispose one 
more to admiration than to regret. Mendelssohn 
gave me a most detailed account of his last visit to 
the "alter Herr," and of the sketch he had given him 
on the piano of the progrepa ot modern music from 
Bach to Beethoven, lie :=poke very feelingly of the 
terrible loss Goethe's der.lh would be to old Zelter, 
adding — "You will see, he will not long survive it." 
He was right — a few months later, and Zelter fol- 
lowed the friend who had granted him a little cor- 
ner in his palace of immortality. 

On the whole, as we may also see from his pub- 
lished letters, Mendelssohn led a pleasant easy-going 
life in Paris, and gave himself up to the enjoyment 
of the moment without hesitation. A large part of 
his time was devoted to chess ; he was a capital 
pla^'cr, and his usual antagonist Michael Beer, the 
poet, a brother of Meyerbeer's, and Dr. Hermann 
Franck, only occasionally succeeded in beating him. 
Franck would not allow that he was inferior, and 
upon this Mendelssohn invented a ))hrase which he 
relentlessly repeated after every victory — "We play 
quite cquall}' YieM— quite equally — only I play a 
very little better." 

Of Meyerbeer, who was always a very sincere ad- 
mirer of his talent, Mendelssohn saw but little. A 
funny little story occurred early in the visit. Men- 
delssohn was often told that he was very like the 
composer of "Robert ;" and at first sight his figure 
and general appearance did give some ground for 
the idea, especially as they both wore their hair in 
the same sfi'le. I sometimes teased Mendelssohn 
about it. but it seriously annoyed him. and at last 
one morning he appeared with his hair cut com- 
pletely short. The affair excited much amusement 
m our set, especially when Me3-erbeer heard of it ; 
but he took it up with his usual 
nature, and in the nicest way. 

Chopin had been at Munich at the same time with 
Mendelsohn, and had given concerts there, and 
otherwise exlnbited his remarkable abilities. When 
he arrived in Paris, as a complete straujrer, he met 
with a wry kind reception from Knlkbrenner, who, 
indeed, well deserved the highest prai-e as a most 
polished, clever, and agreeable host. Kalkbrenncr 
fully recognized Choj»iu's talent, though in rather a 
patronizing w.iy. For instance, ho thought his 
technique nj)t sufficiently developed, and advised 
him to attend a class which he had formed for ad- 
vanced pupils. Cho])in, always soft ^and yieldinj:, 
was unwilling: to refuse outright, and went a few 
times to see what it was like. Wlicn Mendelssohn 
heard of this he was furious, for he had a great 
opinion of Choj>in*s talent, while, on the other hand, 
he had been anno^'cd at BcrTin by Kalkbrenner's 
charlatanr3\ One evening at the Mendolssolins' 
house there, Kalkbrenncr plaj-ed a grand Fantasia, 
and when Fanny asked him if it was an improvisa- 
tion, he answered that it was. The next morning, 
however, they discovered the improvised Fantnr^ia, 
published note for note under the title of "EflTu.-sio 
mu.sirc." That Chojiin, therefore, should Fubmit to 
pass fT>r a pupil of Kalkbrenner's Keonied to Men- 
dclssolm, and with justice, to be a perfect absurdity, 
anil he freely expressed his ojiinion on the ninttor. 
Meantime, the thing very soon came to its natural 
conclui^ion. Chopin gave a soiree at the Ple\'el 
rooms : all the musical celebrities were there ; he 
played his E minor Concerto, some of hi*} Mazurkas 
and Notturnofl, and took everybody by storm. After 
which no more was heard of any want of Itchuiqne, 
and Mendelssohn had his triumph. 

The relations between Kalkbrenncr and Mendels- 
solm were always somewhat insecure, but Kalk- 
brenner's advances were such that Mendelssohn 
could not altt^ether decline them. We dined there 
togelhor a few times, and everything went quite 
smo«)lh!y, though, in s[»itc of all rntrrntie>, Felix 
could never be persuaded to touch the keys of 
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KalkbrenneVs piano. Indeed, we were none of us 
Very gratcfid for Kalkbrenner's civilitic?, and tr.ok 
a wiclced jilea^ire in worryinju him. I rcineTjiher 
that one day, Mende]>sohn, Chopin. Liszt, and I. 
had e^^taljlishcd ourselves in front of a cr.W' on the 
Biudovard des Ita liens, at a season and an hour 
when our presence there was very exc^'ptional. Sud- 
denl}- we saw Kalkbrenner coniins; along. It was 
his great ambition always to represent the perfect 
gentlenmn. and knowing how extremely di.'agreea- 
ble it would be to him to meet such a noisv com- 
pany, we surrounded him in the friendliest manner, 
and assailed him with such a volley of talk that he 
was nearl}^ driven to despoir, which of course de- 
lighted us. Youth has no mercy. 

I must here tell a little stor}* — if indeed it de- 
serves the name — to show what mad spirits Men- 
delssohn was capable of at that time. Wo were 
coming home across the deserted boulevard at a late 
hour, m earnest conservation, when Mendelssohn 
suddenly sto])s and calls out : 

"We tnn*t do some of our jumps in Paris I our 
jumps, 1 tell you 1 Xow for it ! one — two — three P 
I don't think mine were very brilliant, for I was 
rather taken aback b}' the suggestion, but I shall 
never forget the moment. 

Soon after Mendelssohn's arrival in Paris, Pr. 
Franck and I were waiting for him in his room, 
when he came in with a beaming face and declared 
that he had just seen "a miracle — a real miracle ;" 
and in answer to our questions he continued, "Well, 
isn't it a miracle ¥ I was at Erard's with Liszt, 
showing him the manuscript of my Concerto, and 
though it is hardly legible, he played it off at sight 
in most perfect manner, better than nnjbody else 
could possibly play it — quite marvellously !** I 
confess I was not so much surpiised, having long 
known, from exi)erience, that Liszt jdayed most 
things best the first time, because they gave him 
enough to do. The second time he alwa3'8 had to 
add something, for his own satis^faction. 

Of Ole Bull, the violin player, afterwards so fa- 
mous, I have a few recollections. He had just es- 
caped from the theological schools, and was in 
Paris for the first time. His enthu&iasm for music 
was boundless, but of his own special talent he gave 
no sign whatever, lie was the pleasantest listener 
imaginable, and his views about music and musi- 
cians, expressed in very doubtful if not the less 
amusing German, were a real treat to us. We often 
invited him to dinner, and played to him endlessly. 
A few 3'ears later, I saw him again as the celebra- 
ted virtuoso, but the Swedi8»h element which so de- 
lighted me at first had become rather a mannerism. 
Mendelssohn went occasionally to see Cherubini. 
"What an extraordinary creature he is I" said Felix 
to me one day. "You would fancy that a man 
could not bo a great composer without sentiment, 
heart, feeling, or whatever else you like to call it; 
but I declare I believe Cherubini makes everything 
out of his head." On another occasion he told me 
that he had been shawir.g him an eight-part compo- 
sition, a cap(fla, (I think it was his "Tu es Petrus,") 
and added, "The old fellow is really too pedantic : 
in one place I had a suspended third in two j>arts, 
and he wouldn't pass it on any condition." Some 
years later, happening to speak of this incident, 
!l!endelssohn said : "The old man was right after 
all ; one^ught not to write them." 

Felix's wonderful musical memory was a great 
source of enjoyment to us all as well as to himself. 
It was not learning by heart so much as retention — 
and to what an extent I When we were together, a 
snudl party of musical people, and the conversation 
ilnirgcd, he would >\t down to the ]»iano, play some 
outofthe-way piece, and make us guess the compo- 
ser. On one occasion he played us an air from 
Haydn's "Seasons" — "The trav'ler stands perplext, 
uneerttdn and forlorn*' — in which not a note of the 
elaborate violin accompaniment was wanting. It 
sounded like a regular i)ianoforte piece, and we 
stood there a long time "uncertain and forlorn." 

The Abbe Bardin, a great musical amateur, used 
to get together a number of musicians and amateurs 
at his house once a week in the afternoon, and a 
great deal of music was got through very seriously 
and thoroughly even without rehearsals. I had 
ju.st played the Beethoven E flat Concerto in public, 
and they asked for it again of me on one of these 
afternoons. The parts were all there, and the 
string quartet too, but no players for the wind. "I 
will do the wind," said Mendelssohn, and sitting 
down to a small piano which stood near the grand 
one, he filled in the wind parts from memory, so 
completely, that I don't believe a note even of the 
second horn was wanting. And he did it all as 
simply and naturally' as if it were nothing. 



It wan a famnuff time. When we had no engaije- 
mcnts we generally met in the afternoon. We wil- 
lingly gave up lunch t^o n.-^ not to have to go out in 
the" mornimrs, but a little before dinner-lime we 
used to get so frightfully hungry that a visit to the 
confectioner was absolutely necessary. I ImMicvc 
we fasted sinqiiy to get an exeu>ie for indul^intr this 
passion. In the evening we often went to tiie thea- 
tre— oftenest to theOymnaHC Drnmatique, f<»r which 
Scribe at that time wrote alniM!*t exelu.-ively, and 
where a charming netress, Lcontine Fay, had coiii- 
pletel}' taken jjossession of us. She acted in 
Scribe's plays the parts of the yonnc: wives wIk» get 
into donotiul sitnations, which call into play all 
their grace and common rctibc. She was a sUnder 
brunette, with wonderfully dark eyes, indeflcriba- 
bly graceful in her movements, and a voice that 
went straight to your heart. The celebrated Tag- 
lioni, the first to make that great name famous 
through the world, was also one of our favorites. No 
one ever made me feel the poetry of dancing and 
pantomime as she did ; it is inipoMstble to imagine 
anything more beautiful and touching than her fK»r- 
formance of the Sylphide. Borne aays of her some- 
where: "She flutters around herself, and is at. once 
the butterfly and the flower." But this pretty pic- 
ture conveys only a part of her charms. 

I had written a pianoforte (^neerto not long be- 
fore, and played it in public, but the last movement 
did not plea.se me, and having to play it again dur- 
ing this Mendelssohn winter, I determiuetl to write 
a new Finale, which I secretly intended should be 
a picture of Leontine Fay. I had begun it, but the 
concert was to come off so soon that Memlclssohn 
declared I should not get my work done in time. 
This of course I denied, so we made a bet of a sup- 
per upon it. My friend's opposition excited me to 
make a real trial of skill, and I scored the orches- 
tral part of the whole movement without putting 
down a note of the solo part. The copyist, too, did 
his best, and the result was that I contrived to play 
the Concerto with the new Finale on the ap|K>inted 
day. Felix paid for the supper, and Labarre, the 
well-known harpist, a handsome, clever, and amus- 
ing fellow, was invited to join us. How far the por- 
trait of L^ntine Fay was successful, I leave to be 
decided by itc own merits, though Felix confessed 
it was not unlike her. 



'Don Giovanni" with Kilsson as Elvira and 
Mantel as the Don. 

[From tbe Advertiser, Feb. 13.} 

The reputation of poor companies, and of those, 
too, which are only respectably good, generally 
goes to pieces in the attempt to perform "I>on Gio- 
vanni." It is, therefore a special triumph for Mr. 
Strakosch's troupe that they can add to their list of 
successful efforts, an uncommonly smooth, spirited 
and equal representation of this trying work. It is 
to be distinctly said that there were serious blem- 
ishes in the performance, Mile. Mareei, well-mean- 
ing as she is, being utterly unable to cope with 
such a part as that of Dottrta Anna, and SignorCol- 
ctti's hoarse and much shaken voice proving an un- 
worthy instrument for the executio»i of the sublime 
music of the Commemlatore. But on the whole, in 
spite ofthe^ennd some other drawbacks, we doubt 
if the entire opera ha^ ever been better given in 
Boston. Certainly the Donna Elvira of this cast was 
immeasurably in odvanee of any that we have ever 
seen, and the Don Giovanni has never been surpass- 
ed, if it has ever been equalled, here. 

Mme. Nilsson's assumption of Donna Elvira was a 
revelation to almost every one in the audience. It 
has been the misfortune of our public---suffering in 
the matter from the parsimonious provision of man- 
^ers — to know this interesting lady and her beau- 
tifid music only through the medium of third rate 
performers. Only two artistes 'have, within the 
past sixteen years, made any impression in the part, 
— viz., Mme. Ghioni, during the season of 1858-9, 
and Mile. Dl Murska, during Maretzek's venture of 
last fall. Both of these performers were admirable 
vocalists, but neither of them had, apparently, a 
conception of the possibilities of the part, and eith- 
er of them had the dramatic ability necessary to 
make the character interesting, if its opportunities 
had been comprehended. The elegant attire, band- 
some face and dignified bearing of this Dcnna Elvi- 
ra as she entered upon the stage were refreshing 
enough, after recollections of the poor, draggled, 
dejected creatures who have moaned through the 
abbreviated music of the part. In action and in 
song the contrast was of course equalljr conspicuous. 
The Donna Elvira of Mme. Xilsson is a high-bred, 
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high-spirited woman, Binarting ander a keen sense 
of wr<>n<j, and Becking for rcpftration or revenge. In 
listening, therefore, to J^inn-cUo'^ 'Tatiilogne Song," 
with its perfectly harmonious, good-natured and 
ingeniims ins<»lencc. lier principal emotions are an- 
ger and a feeling of outraged dignity; grief and 
mortification Klru^i^le to the surface of her inind oc- 
casionally a.s the horrible record is recited, hut 
everything else, except just indignation, is forgotten 
as the roguish servant concludes with his "I'oi 
sa]M'lc tptel che fa" chanted witli the most "dauuiA- 
ble it4.'ration," and the whip helps out the threat of 
the flashing eyes. 

In this interpretation for the first time we have 
sense and coherence. How different this from the 
foolish and inartistic meekness with which other 
])erformer8. have com}>eUed the noble lady to listen 
to the insults of A menial ! In the scene which fol- 
lows for Donna Elvira^ 9ola, nearly all her best and 
most striking music occurs. The great and — as it 
has been called by one critic — "absurdly difficult" 
aria, "J/t (radi quct alma,^ has been generally omit- 
ted altogether, though it was skilfully sung by 
(ihioni and l)i Murska. Mme. Nilsson not only 
keeps it to its place, but she restores the very strong 
piece of tr3'ing reciUitive which precedes it. In the 
latter Dounn Kb'ira flames out in passionate accu- 
sation of her lover, prophesying his speedy doom, 
but almost in the utterance of her curses her wrath 
fails, and by the easy gradations to which the femi> 
nine nund i.s accustomed, she soon passes into the 
longing and pathos of "J/i traHi" dinclosing the ex- 
i.steuce of an affection which still hopes and sighs 
for reconciliation with the faithless Don. All of 
these ideas were expressed in Mme. Nilsson's inter- 
pretation with consummate judgment and absolute 
power ; and in her subsequent denunciation of Don 
Giorauni to his friends, in the exciting scene of the 
ball-room, in the trio of the "window scene," and in 
the final fruitless attempt to bring the hardened sin- 
ner to repentance, the same insight and the same 
complete art were employed with every finest gra- 
dation of expression. 

Mme. NiUson's singing was very nearly perfect, 
her most remarkable being, of course, the tinished 
delivery of the " J/i trculiS The result of her recent 
severe cold appeared in a slight fatigue after the 
performance of the aria just mentioned, and made 
the beginning of the quartet **Non ii fidai'* less 
agreeable than might have been anticipated. But 
the imperfection was momentary, and throughout 
the rest of the evening, in all her music, but most 
noticeabi}* in the "Maskers' Trio" and the lovely 
**Ak iaci inphuio core" of the mock serenade, Mme. 
Nilsson's voice was heard in its most exquisite pu- 
rity and sweetness. 

M. Maurel's Don Oiovanni was about as faultless 
as any operatic performance can be conceived to be. 
The qualities which we have attributed to his Don 
Carlos were displayed here, — unaffected dignity, 
ease and grace ; but with these the airy gayety and 
dash of an ideal Don Giovanni were combined. M. 
Maurel's action was everywhere in fine taste and in 
exactest harmony with the needs of the situation 
and the charnctcr ; and in the final scene with the 
Siatiie it was tremendous in suggestive power, while 
displaying a remarkable reserve; but nis share of 
the duet "Za ci darenC might be cited as a most re- 
markable specimen of his method, the artist's man- 
ner being most quiet and relined, but winning and 
seductive almost beyond belief. The contrast be- 
tween this number as thus rendered and the some 
piece as given by "baritones of the pulling and 
hauling variety" is striking in the extreme. M. 
Maurel sang all his music, especially his portion of 
the duet just mentioned, the "Finch* han dal vino,** 
and the *'Deh vieui alia finestra** — in a style which 
may be simply described as unexceptionable. A 
single thing we have to regret, ^nd that is that such 
an artist as M. Maurel should have made the mistake 
of reconstructing the close of the melody last men- 
tioned. Mozart admits of no correction even from 
such an artist. Of the other impersonations, Signor 
Nnnnetti's Leporello, Mile. Torriani's Zerlina and 
Signor Scolara's Mojtetfo were noticeably good. Sig. 
Kanetti played, as ever, with a careful avoidance of 
exaggeration, but his Leporello was exceedingly vi- 
vacious and strong, as well as ingenious in its hu- 
mor. The "Catalogue Song" was interpreted with 
peculiar neatness and good judgment. Mile. Torri- 
ani acted with her usual discretion, and her singing 
was more than commonly sweet and as fluent, clear 
and smoothly executed as ever. The duet **La ci 
darem" and **BaUi, batti" were both encored. Sig- 
ner Scolara's Matttto was a capital piece of acting, 
the rastic simplicity, maladroitness and stubborn- 
ness being expressed with admirable shrewdness, 



and the music being given with far more fulness 
and power than has usually been vouchsafed to us 
in the part. The only fault we have to find with 
Signor Scolara was that he should have omitted the 
"y/o rrt/>//o," and that may have been done in ac- 
cordance with Signor Muzio's advice. 

Signor Campnnini api»eared as Don Ollavio, and 
b}' his spirited tmd maidy bearing and action in- 
vested the part with a force and interest which it 
has seldom attained on our stage. His voice seem- 
ed to be in good condition at first, and he gave the 
very difhcult "Dalla sua jmec* with charming sweet- 
ness and with excellent jnirity of tone. Ilis part 
also in the "Maskers' Trio" was well sustained ; but 
by the time he had reached **/l mio tcsoro" his voice 
was husky and unsteady, and he sang frequently 
out of tunc, a few brilliant upper notes demonstra- 
ting the vocal capacity of the artist when m good 
physical condition. It is worthy of mention, and 
that especially by way of grateful acknowledgment 
to Signor Campanini, that "Dalla sita pace" which 
is as l)oautifuI as it is difficult, has not been supg 
in its place in the opera upon any Boston stage more 
than twice before in sixteen years. Mile. Maresi in 
Donna Anna was mediocre in merit, but never pos- 
itively offended. Nearly all the finest music of the 
part was cut out, the aria "Or sai cki totiore'* being 
retained, however, though not its long introductory 
recitative. All the concerted numbers were accu- 
rately and smoothly given, and the "Moskers' Trio," 
which was encored, has never been better interpre- 
ted within our hearing and recollection. Miss 
Gary's temporary illness and absence were much 
deplored, but the most cynical auditors did not 
seem to doubt that her excuse was a good one. 

In many small details good taste and judgment 
were agreeably displayed, as in the minuet walked 
by prores.sional dancers in the ball-room scene; in 
the setting, according to the stage direction, of a 
"court-yard" for the sextet of the .second act, which 
has usually been placed most preposterously in an 
ordinary apartment ; and at the close of the opera, 
in the demoniacal "busiiiess," in which there is yet 
much room for improvement. The orchestra were 
fairly equal to the demands made upon them last 
evening ; the chorus, fortunately had little to do. 
The audience was enormous in size, outnumbering, 
we suppose, by some hundreds the immense com- 
pany of Wednesday evening. 



 



Verdi's Aida.— First Performance in Boston, 

[From the Evening Gazette, Feb. 7.] 

.... The story presents many opportunities for 
fine dramatic situations, a circumstance of which 
the librettist has taken every advantage. In fact, 
we know no more compact, consistent and skilfully 
arranged libretto than this. Judged from its musi- 
cal standpoint, we are not inclined to call "Aida" a 
great work, but it is a highly interesting one, It 
U a thorough change from the method of "Ernani," 
"Trovatore," and we think shows rather poverty of 
invention than a deeply considered "new departure." 
Much has been said regarding the resemblance the 
scoring and treatment of this work bears to the man- 
ner of Wagner, but we can discover naught of Wag- 
ner in it, save an avoidance of such things as contin- 
ued melody, conventional cadences, and old forms. 
Of his wealth of harmony, hi^ broad and massive 
scoring, and his poetical imagination, there is not a 
trace. Any careful comparison in this connection 
could only result in causing Verdi to appear as a 
dwarf by the side of such an intellectual giant as 
Wagner. W^ithal it is a strong and an impressive 
work, full of dramatic fire, intense passion, and vig- 
orous thought. We have here the Verdi of yore in 
the' excessive use of brass instruments, but we have 
A/vast advance in his method of using the strings 
and reed instruments. While his other operas, 
"Lombard!," perhaps, excepted, have more the ap- 
pearance of improvisations than of deeply pondered 
works, "Aida" shows ripe reflection in almost every 
bar. There is, moreover, in this work an attempt 
to invest the music with a local color that adds much 
to the interest of the score, and it would not sur- 
prise, to learii that several of the most original num- 
bers in the opera, especially the ballet music 
and the priests' chorus, "lmmen.so Ftha," are bits of 
genuine Egyptian melody. This chorus is admira- 
bly treated, and with a contrapuntal skill of which 
Verdi has given but few evidences. The entire 
work is distinguished by a warmth and a spirit al- 
most barbaric in their intensity, and which are im- 
mensely effective in lending it an appropriate char- 
acter. 

The dnet between Aida and Amncris, in tbc sec- 



ond net, is the most artistic number in the opera. 
Here the conflicting emotions of the rival women 
are finely painted in the music that falls to them, 
and the composer seems to have devoted unusual 
care to its orchestration. Another charming and 
characteristic number is A'ida's aria, "O cieli azzur- 
ri," which has a very expressive oboe obligate ac- 
companiment. The duet, "Fuggiam gli ardori inos- 
piti," in the third act, between Aida and Radames, 
where she conjures him to fly with her, is also fine- 
ly conceived and treated. 'There are but few if any 
{)hrase3 that the listener can carry away with him, 
>ut he does carry away an impression of unity, 
power, and vividness. This opera strikingly illus- 
trates the changes that have affected musical art 
during the past few years. Whereas melody was 
formerly a necessity, it has almost disappeared, and 
the public now submit to declamation, over which it 
once yawned. Recitative, which was only an ad- 
junct, has now usurped the foremost place. It 
would almost appear that Rossini foresaw this when 
he left an annual prize for the composer of the best 
opera, and made it imperative that melody should 
prevail in the work of the successful competitor. 

As it is but natural to expect, the Verdi of old 
makes himself Tisible in many portions of the score, 
especially in some of the choruses; but it is with a 
more solid and masterly effect than has been com- 
mon with him. The work is undoubtedly his mas- 
terpiece, and grows in interest and power from be- 
ginning to end. It will well repay a frequent hear- 
ing, and will improve on acquaintance. 'That it will 
ever achieve the popularity that has attended some 
of his other productions, we greatly doubt ; but it 
is a finer work of art than any of these, and is in ad- 
vance of any opera from an Italian composer that 
we have had for many years. Compared with 
"Faust," or even "Mignon," it must take second 
rank in almost every essential. We must add 
that it was received by the audience with the ut- 
most enthusiasm. The first act had a somewhat 
chilling effect ; but from that point the interest in- 
creased, and only culminated as tlie curtain finally 
descended. 

The artists all deserve high praise for the man- 
ner in which they interpreted the music that fell to 
their share. Mme. Torriani was the Aida, and she 
brought to bear upon its impersonation rare vocal 
skill and admirable histrionic powers. Iler concep- 
tion of the part was natural and strong, and she car- 
ried it out in A manner that reflected most credita- 
bly upon her. The alternate dignity, pathos and 
fire the character calls for were manifested with 
equal judgment and propriety, and in the more pas- 
sionate scenes she reached a height that surprised 
no less than delighted her listeners. The best part 
in the opera, and a very exacting one at that, vocal- 
ly considered, is Amneris, which was played by 
Miss Gary. She sang the trying music grandly, 
and with a depth of expression and a dignity of 
sentiment with which no shadow of a fault can be 
found. She was in superb voice, and entered upon 
her task in a spirit that was but little short of en- 
thusiasm. In the acting of the part, which affords 
a fine field for a great lyric actress. Miss Gary sig- 
nally failed ; not through neglect or want of ear- 
nestness of purpose, but because it is far beyond her 
powers. Moreover, she manifested an absence of 
artistic feeling in the constancy with which she sang 
to the audience in the most impassioned scenes, pay- 
ing no heed to her rival in one instance, or to her lov- 
er in' another. Where she should have vented her 
rage on the former, she vented it on the audience ; 
where she should have shown her anguish and her 
despair to the latter, she showed it to her listeners. 
She seldom cast her eyes in the direction of the artists 
concerned with her on the stage. The effect was 
almost absurd. Amneris saj-s of Aida, "ThAt pAl- 
lor, that disorder, reveals the mystery — the fever of 
love," and she docs not cast one glance at Aida to 
discover that fact, but gazes steadily at the par- 
quette. She says to Aida, "Well, what' new passion 
assails thee, Aida T and proceeds to conjure her to 
unburthen her heart to her, but without as much as 
turning an eye in the direction of the person ad- 
dressed. And this all through the opera, in scenes 
of maddening remorse, wild passion, and pleading 
despair. It may seem unkind to so sternly point 
out these faults, but Miss Gary has too much talent, 
shows too much promise, to be allowed to proceed 
on the wrong path, to be flattered into ruinous self- 
content, without « warning word, If Miss Gary will 
but reflect how she would act if placed in similar 
scenes to those in which she is placed in this part, 
and take the result of her reflections as a guide, we 
are certain she will cease to offend in this respect. 
i Sig. Campanini's Radames was a remarkably fine 
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performance. He was in better voice than he was 
on Tuesday night, but he was still the victim of a 
severe hoarseness. He fairly tlirilled his listeners, 
on several occasions, by the fervor and the passion 
which marked the more dramatic portions of liin 
role. His efforts on this occasion, even cloudod as 
they were by the misfortune under which lie la- 
bored, were of a nature to completely justify the 
{^lowing reports of his powers that preceded him 
hither. A very fine display of actins^, and an 
equally fine display of singinu^, were given by Sig- 
nor del Puente as Amonasro, the half-savage king 
of Ethiopia. It was one of the most effective and 
most artistic efforts of the evening, both in the pic- 
turesque and spirited character of his acting, and 
the warmth, energy and expressiveness of his sing- 
ing. His exceedingly rich voice was heard in its 
fullest development, and proved to be exceptionally 
fine. He achieved a complete and most gratifying 
success. Signor Nannetti. as the hli^h priest. Ram- 
fis, brought all necessary dignity and rpposc to his 
impersonation of the character, and the King of 
Signor Scolara was no less shtisfactory. 

The opera was finely placed upon the stage, and 
a praiseworthy attention was paid to the details of 
scenery and accessories. The costumes were bril- 
liant, rich and appropriate, and a satisfactory num- 
ber of auxiliaries were brouglit forward in the 
scenes demanding them. The ballet was more than 
acceptable, — a rare thing in opera here, and the 
properties were unusually good. The chorus ac- 
quitted itself admirably and the orchestra deserves 
especial mention for the careful manner in which it 
performed its task under the baton of Signor Mnzio, 
who is eertainly the most energetic and skilful of 
conductors. The artists were called out at the end 
of each act, and, judging by the enthusiastic spirit 
in which the audience received the work, and the 
glowing and deserved encomiums that have been 
expressed in all quarters regarding its claims upon 
puolic attention, we may safely state that the pub- 
lic interest has been stimulated to appoint that 
causes the next performance of the opera to be 
looked forward to with eager expectation. 

Jmt's lotirnal of W^nsu. 

BOSTON, FEB. 21, 1874. 

Italian Openu 

The fortunes here of Strakosch, with his north- 
star Nilsson, have been in marked contrast with 
those of Maretzek and Paulino Lucca. Probably a 
more brilliant success, in a material point of view, 
was never achieved in Boston, or in New York 
either, in any one short ''season-** than was achiev- 
ed by Mr. Strakosch in the fortnight which came 
to an end last Saturday at the Boston Theatre. It 
consisted of nine evening and two afternoon per- 
formances. Nearly every time the vast auditorium 
was literally packed ; and not once, even on what 
are called "off nights,** was there an audience which 
could not be called very large. The total receipts 
are said to have been $46,000. In such results 
much is due to fashion, humors of the moment, and 
many things not musical nor pertaining in any way 
to esthetic taste or culture ; but there must also 
have been in the performances an unusual amount 
of true artistic merit to make all this possible in a 
community so long accustomed to good music. 

The principal artists were rer larkably good for 
these times. In Mme. Nilsson we had the loveliest, 
purest voice and finest genius now upon the stage. 
There were two more sopranos, new to us, one ex- 
cellent in all she undertook, one good in some 
things ; there was Miss Annie Cart, ziow an admi- 
rable contralto, albeit somewhat cold ; there was 
the famous young tenor Campanini, and Capoul, 
with all his sweetness and his perhaps too much of 
intensity ; there was the refined and noble baritone 
Maurbl, whom we hod admired in concerts ; anoth- 
er satisfactory one in Sig. Del Puente, and excel- 
lent bassos in Sig. Nannetti and Sig. Scolara ; be- 
sides some useful artists of secondary consequence ; 
a chorus better than we have heard upon the stage 



for some time, and an orchestra above the average 
on such occasions ; all under the baton of a masterly 
conductor, Sig. Muzm, relieved at times by Mr. 
Behrens. 

The repertoire wn** very much the usual story, 
with the exception of the new Verdi opera, "Aida." 
There were given during the first week: Lea Nu- 
guenoOt, Mifjnon^ A'ida, Lfteia,tind Gounod's Fatuit ; 
in the second week the lion's share was Verdi's : 
// Trov€ttore, Emani, Afartha^ Don Giovanni^ A'ida 
and L*Kia were the pieces in their order. 

In the first week we had the opportunity of hear- 
ing only Gli Urfonotti, on the first night, and of that 
only the second, third and fourth of the five acts. 
It mu9t rank among the notable events of the fort- 
night, if only for Nilsson's Valentine, which for con- 
sistency and beauty, and for fine dramatic power, 
we have never seen quite equalled, although we have 
heard the opera in Paris and Berlin. Her voice, 
though she looked pale and ill, and evidently labor- 
ed under some hoarseness, seemed not only sweeter 
and more musical than ever, but also to have gained 
decidedly in volume ; the low tones in the impas- 
sioned scenes were very powerful. A beautiful re- 
serve and maiden delicacy and tenderness charac- 
terized the first scenes. In the great duet of the 
fourth act with Raoul she was superb in lyric decla- 
mation and in action. She showed imaginative ge- 
nius throughout all the part, and not merely the 
electrifying force of outright passion at the climax of 
the drama. This singer is as great in her reserves, 
OS in the moments of white heat. 

Sig. Campanini is somewhat awkward in his 
movements, and he was too hoarse to allow of more 
than a conjecture of the power and beauty of bis 
voice. But in a few telling, manly high tones it 
shone through the cloud, and in the g^eat duet he 
threw himself into the situation with a splendid 
whole-souled fire and energy. The charming flow- 
ery melody of the second act, — ^the Qneen amid her 
ladies in the gardens — was on the whole nicely ren- 
dered. Mme. Mareai, with a voice of moderate 
power, but rather sweet and flexible, sang the part 
of Marguerite agreeably ; and Miss Cary, in the 
Page's songs, was nearly all that could be desired ; 
her rich voice, all so evenly developed, and each 
tone so fully formed ; her excellent phrasing and her 
finished execution, and her hearty, easy entering 
into the humor of the quaint playful melody, with 
all Its galant flourish, were worthy of Meyerbeer's 
happiest creations. — Sig. N anetti has hardly weight 
and calibre enough for the old Huguenot soldier, 
when we think of Formes ; but he has a good rich 
voice and manly bearing, and won favor. He has 
appeared to more advantage since in other parts. 
The Saint Bris of Sig. Scolara was full of dignity 
and truth in the impersonation, while his voice is 
rich and powerful, and his stj'le of song and decla- 
mation highly artistic and refined. Sig. Del Puente, 
too, acquitted himself nobly as De Nevers. 

That this elaborate gi and opera was adequately 
presented as a whole, cannot be said, of course. 
Neither the orchestral nor the stage requirements 
were by any means completely met ; nor can we ex- 
pect that in a flying visit of a travelling company. 
Yet some of the ensembles were passably well sug- 
gested, while some, like the stern scene of the Ben- 
edidion den Poignards, were more remarkable for 
brutal, stunning noise (at least if yon sat on the 
side of the drums and brass) than for impressive 
music. The female choruses were good, however ; 
and the instrumentation, abridged and sketchy as 
it was, was on the whole as effective as could rea- 
sonably be expected under the circnmstances. 

In very grateful contrast to the "heavy** Ifuffu^ 
noU must have been the pretty, unpretending opera 
of Mignon, the next evening, in which Nilsson is so 



charmingly original. And we all remember how 
she restored the whole fresh beauty of the faded old 
LucM picture when she was here before, (but this 
time she was prevented by illne-is from appoarius:, 
and the port was taken — acceptably, by all reports, 
by Mile. Torriani), and what a beautiful consistent 
whole her Margaret in Kaiutf wo-s an«l must still re- 
main. 

Of Verdi's Eg^'ptinn opera, " Aidn,** we lost the 
first performance, and virtually lost a large part of 
the second, what with the sleepiness and dulness 
consequent upon three succensivc nights of sitting 
through long operas in a crowded thoatre. We 
did get a general impression of a more thonghtful 
style and troatment, more refinement and complexi- 
ty of instrumentation, than we have been accustom- 
ed to ascribe to Verdi's music ; at the same time no 
lack of his old coarseness ; while there are marked 
imitations of Gounod and of Wagner; and the ad- 
vantage of a better plot and libretto than nsnal. 
and a rather gorgeous spectacular array, with 
quaint dances, as well as choruses of priests and 
priestesses that seem to have a local coloring. We 
do not care to offer any opinion on the work nntil 
we hare had time to peruse the printed score ; and 
meanwhile we copy on another poge an article, 
which in the main agrees with such impressions as 
we got in our one unprepared, imperfect hearing, 
merely giving here the plot as condensed by the 
critic of the Tribune: 

The action takos ])lace "at Memphis and Thebes during 
the time of the Pharaohs.*' Aids, the daughter of Amon- 
asro, king of Ethiopia. Is a slave In the palace of Fharoah, 
at Memphis. She there wins the lore of R.'ularaeii, a 
young Egyptian general, who, at the opening of the 
opera. Is chosen to lend the kinj^'s army against an Inva- 
ding force of Ethiopians. He reiums In triomph, bring- 
ing Amonasro a prisoner, and the first use he makes of 
hia favor at oourt la to beg the Uvea of the captives. The 
king offers him, In reward for his services, the band of 
hIa daughter Amnerls, who has long loved him ; but Ra- 
dames, faithful to Alda, declines the proffered honor. 
Amonasro now persuades Aids to obtain frtmi Radames 
the secret of a pass which the Egyptian troops have left 
unguarded, and the lovers are about to fly together by 
that rood, when thr> vengeful Amnerls and Uie high-prlest 
Ramfis, who have overheard them, denounce Radames as 
a traitor. He is condemned to be buried alive, and, after 
refusing to save his life by renouncing A Ida and accept- 
ing the hand of the princess, who loves and hates him by 
turns, he Is immured In the vaults under the great temple 
ofthegod Phthafa. In this dreadful place he finds the 
faithful Aida awaiting h-m. She has concealed herself 
there In order to shore his f atCf and they die in each oth- 
er's arms. 

Second Wkbk. Save us from 11 Trovatore^ we 
pray always, and from the Trovatore crowd, with its 
insane plaudits and hoarse, stunning bravos after 
every strong high note which baritone or tenor 
makes while ignore it the music. Is that one 
high note any better than all the other notes ? we 
should like to know. We have no doubt that Mme. 
Nilsson sang and acted admirably in her part, but 
we could wish that there were no such parts (such 
opera we mean) for such as Nilsson ; these true 
Queens of Song are. to our mind, too good for it ; is 
it nut time it should be left to the 9v<viN«of song, the 
en fen chautanx and tjie musical old clothes shops ? 
No, saj's the manager, you see it "draws !'♦ 

The performance of Emani was chiefly notable 
through the appearance of Maurkl in the character 
of "Carlo Quinto." His rich, expressive baritone, 
his artistic method and delivery — only lie has the 
tremolo / — his fine, noble form, and dignified and 
kingly bearing, made a most favorable impression. 
Since Badiali we have hardly had his equal. Mile. 
Torriani, both in song and action, always careful, 
earnest, sympathetic, while she seemed to labor 
somewhat under a cold, made a good Elvira. The 
tenor who should have been Ernani being ill, the 
part was taken by a singer, who must be credited 
with good intentions and hard effort. The Don 
Silva of Sig. Nannetti was dignified and musically 
^ood and telling. But then — what then ? What 
IS Emani now ? There was a time, in the green 
"sallad days,*' when, after long aiid cloying senti- 
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mental .swccU of Doniretti nml Bellini, the first 
blast of Erunul wns a.s rofro5»hin:; an'l oxritin;; 
to us as onr North wt\*t wiiuls a tor (l«>i;:-diiys. 

Bot now the ninfiic Hcems w) "*l:it, »»t,ilo and unprofita- 
ble!*' Scarce y exrcptinjj tlie 'Tnrlo Mtigno" prniul 
finale, anil the Imoyant liall room innsie, what If* tliere in 
it all ^vhiel) one wnulil rare to cm ry into the next worM 
Willi hini.nrt he fain wonhlpo nmrh of B:ieh ami Rcciho- 
vcn on<l Mozart ? Thc^e eoar«e ami linit:il Yonli roni- 
in »ni»Iiec<, raucoTm .xn I cl:»ni)rous «"horusos of cnnt;)nn<I 
niurk(*t-plftre, ilie^e M*reaniinu nnlHoni*, these Iron-chnl, 
hard melodies, in \ihich wrhave the inoMt ort;ri»al and 
iiidiviilual part of Verdi, -how happy one I* to f.ffj;et it, 
to he no longer haunted by it, nnd how graU'ful fur the 
leant I it of Moxart which niakcri ns for{;et it and rca»- 
MiTVH un of nnolher world in inurdc ! 

Well, afU^r so much iron-cl:ul, m> inneh nnmirlgated 
tra;;cdy, no woiuii-r that the hope of si-clnpj aiid of liear- 
hi;; Nilnhon HNthe chnrmini; lady in the Hp:ht, pretty, 
pracefnl opi-ra of Marlha, well worn as it Is, drew one of 
the mo>t immense*' lionNCs of the foi tni^ht. The fir^t two 
actx uf .IA/r/A/i always h:ivc »unie charm nnd freMnirHs 
for nM.—that itt to say iilHuit once a year. The altopother 
lieantifnl and 1 idy-Iikea|»i>e irance • f the fair prima don- 
na in thin part ; lier exquisitely true ami natural action, 
an fine in itM rcMM'vcH an in it;* oniriprnt exprcA.%:on ; her 
Bhifiiii;:; play of moo<U, and nlow coiifesJHioii of a deepen- 
in'^ sentiment; the^te with the nnilvalled lovcli: ckh, pu- 
rity and sweetness.-* of }ier vol****, ami jieiffct Minjjinj', are 
indeed a rare thin*; to \\itne«.«, and even heiier now than 
when Phft took tl>e part two yeum ago. Mip'B CauyV 
Nancy, too, was capital, and alwayn came in for a l%rp:e 
► hare i.f the plaudits. The tenor, CAi'«n?L sanp as ear- 
nestly a* ever, with the smne minlnnlnfc Intensity of 
movement and gCMticulntion, -a trait which prow* upon 
liiin ; and in thi' main ht* r^aiip well, only with so nindi 
straining after the most passionate expieiision, that one 
fe.irs the orpan may not outlive many morci>eiisousof it. 
Ills triumph, however, was exceptional, the bravos and 
rvenlls seeminp as if tln-y would never ceuse. SIg. Dkl 
riTENTK's Flunkett wjis roocI, thon;:h he too {« afflicted 
with some tremolo. Hut worthy of particular recognition 
waa Sig. 8(-(>i.AitA*fl gentU-manly, widle hiimurous 
enough. im|M-rsonation of the Infatuated old Sir Lionel, 
a part too often run into bufTooncry. His tones are Arm 
and solid, and bt« delivery, especially in recitativet i« ex- 
cellent. The ensembles in Jlatthn were elTcctivc. 

Worth all the other operas of the two weeka together, 
aad particularly welctune to the jaded senve and suirv- 
ed soul after so much of Verdi, was the (for these time«) 
uncomnioidy good performance of ICozart's traniortal 
Don Giovanni. If only for Mlsson*s admirable *'crea- 
tlon" of the role ..f Donna Elvira, and the really f:uiclna- 
tingDon of Miiurel, it is entitled to the fuler notice for 
which we" have no room tu-day. 



Eighth Symphony Concert 

It liad been idea?«aut, clear, cold weather up to 
the day of the concert (Friday, Feb. 13); but just 
ad tnusic-lovei'8 were preparing to wend their way 
to the Mu^io Hall, a change came over the spirit of 
their dream ; the skies were darkened, and the rain 
came down in floods, deterring not a few. Never- 
theless tlie audience was a iine one. The pro- 
gramme was particularly attractive: 

Cncert Overture, in A, Op. 7 Julius Riets. 

riauoforte Concerto, iu C niinort [Kiichul, 491. 

Coinp. urn Mozart. 

Allegro. — Larghctto. -Allegretto. (Cadenziin by 

iluminel). 

Hugo I«eonhard. 

Bone: : "Suleika." Krora this "WcHt-Kastcm Divan" 

of (ioebhe. Op. 14 Schubert. 

George L. O.^good. 

Krakowlak : Grand Rondeau de Concert, Op. 14, 
for Pianoforte, with Orcliestrs, [bccoiui timel. 

Chopin. 
Hugo Leonhard. 
Songs : 

a. "Now the shades are f;ilMng." [Xun die Schat- 

t«'ndunkeln1. Op. lu, .\o l Franz. 

b. Evening : "From the wood low munnnrrt 

rl.se,*' [Abendlich schon rau:»cht der Wald."] 
Op. 16 No. 4 Franz. 

c. "I'll j>onrall my sours deep feeling in the cup 

of tiie li y, like wine." ["Ich will nieine Seele 
tauchen'J From the 'DichUirliebc" rycle of 
Hongs. Op. 48 Schumann. 

d. Mystical Beauty. [dcliiJne Freinde] : "The 

tree-tops ruftle and tremble." Op. 39, No. G. 

• Schumann. 

George L. Osgood. 

Symphony In E flat, No. 3 S^ehumann. 

'Vivace.— Scherzo.— An«lante.—Ueligioso[hUjigc«l- 

ed by a religious ceremoniul in the Cologne 

Cathedral]. —Allegro. 

The Overture by Rieti, which has been seldom 
heard here, is a sterling work in matter and in 



treatment: very broadly laid out. in form symmet- 
rical, the ideas frc^h and Djenial, and the instrumen- 
tation rif h and full nf suhtilo coiitrnst. Very cnp- 
tivatinET is thnt seriou.H melody which comes in near 
tlip middle snn'jj by reed instpuments with a pixzirti- 
/.'» acconipnniniont nf tlie striiv^s. and whirh after- 
wards comes back rov'-rsei], the strinirs Ink'ins: the 
nulculy and the reeds the accoi.ipanijnent. TIutc 
are frecptent stiiji^eslions of Mpiidel:*.^(djn in it, — 
stroncT hints pnrlietdHrly of ihe bt^jrinnini^ of the 
Italian Sy»npln)nv, Th'* orchestra was in full force 
nnd played it nnexceplionably. — Not le>8 must be 
said of the jierformatice of the r^rand Schumann 
Synn>hony in K flat, whirh. thouijh it cam<» late. 
ow1ni^ti> too hmiij pauses, nnd th«»u;;h it is has two 
very seriou.M slo\v nioveinonts, with no lack of 
weiijhty malter in the three quick ones, sparklinj;, 
exuberant nnd ftdl of swinu and buoyancy as they 
are — was listened to with deep attention and cn- 
ioynient to tlw end. The work of the orchestra that 
day hns been the theme of general approbation, 
even the "unwilling ears" assenting. 

lUit nothing won all hearers more cotnpletcly to 
the pure mood of music, nothing brought them so 
within its magic sphere, as that wonderfully beau 
tlful Mozart Concerto, so exquisitely reproduced, in 
form and spirit, throu£:h the brain and hands of Mr. 
Lkomiard, with felicitous cooperation in the diffi- 
cult orchestral accompaniment. Many were at first 
disposed to look upon it as a too disinterested nnd 
self-sacrificin!; service on the part of the genial and 
accomplish^ pianist, to come before a public in a 
work which, however beautiftd and fidl of genius and 
of finest art, :s yet "old fashioned" and (so far as the 
pianoforte is concerned) slender, qniet, uneflTective 
in comparison with the brilliant modern composi- 
tions. It snrcly is not just the kind of work which 
a piano virtuoso would choose for the first exhibi- 
tion of himself an turh; but, what is far better, lie 
can show himself in ft as a mnxician, artist and 
poetical interpreter, and that opportunity Mr. L. 
improved in the happiest manner ; and such an in- 
terpreter, being on the inside of his task, knows 
very veil, what few on the outside suspect, what 
mastery of the whole technique and higher art of 
pianoforte playing it requires to really interpret 
and convey the meaning and the beauty of so fine 
a work. We presume that this Concerto in C mi- 
nor was never played before, with orchestra at least, 
in this country ; it seldom figures in the programmes 
which we read of an^'where. Yet it is unquestion- 
ably one of the very best in all respects which Moz- 
art wrote ; strong, deep and earnest ip its purpose 
—especially the first movement ; fresh, significant 
and charming in its thoughts ; exquisite in their 
variation, coloring, and entire treatment; a consLs. 
tent, perfect whole, with plenty of contrast, one 
and the same inspiration calling orchestra and solo 
instruments into responsive and harmonious play. 
The first movement, as we have sai<l, is strong and 
serious, with a deal of impassioned fire in it, as we 
commonly find when Mo7.art chooses this key. The 
instrumentation, too, is fuller than in most of the 
Concertos, having, besides the strings, a flute, two 
oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns and 
two trumpets ; and the long orchestral prelude, la}-- 
ing down the subjects, is extremely interesting. The 
TjarghtUo has a short lovely melody, so simple that 
you are at first incredulous about its beauty or im- 
portance. But as this simple, pertinacious little 
melody keeps coming back, and ending off in the 
same coy, curt way, with scarcely any variation on 
itself, but somehow kindling a roost emulous spirit 
of invention in the other in.struments, and putting 
all sorts of charming, even frolic fancies into the 
heads of the group of reeds, you feel that there was 
quite a tree, a whole grove, full of aong.hirda in 



thnt little germ. Mr. Lconluird played it all sim- 
ply, just ns written, not covering tin thin places with 
the least added harmony, a** if he believed in every 
tn.te rif it, and felt \\v\n sneant it in ;;ood earnest ; and 
ill.' henrers ft It it. Those difficult and exquisite 
V. iiid in.strument passaq^es, too, cnT»»e out quite hap- 
I'ilv nnd (Icnrlv. The lrt«*t movement is in some re- . 
spert.s tbe n ost intere^tinsf and artistically curious 
of nil, and ini;jht be cidlcd, like one of Mendelssohn's 
jfiano W'rks, a seric- • f "^VnrintiouH St'rirnsrx.** It 
is all seri«>-.|i» and riither long; but it is full of mat- 
ter, .nnd the whrde deveh>pment, as well as the epi- 
bode in C major, .tnd the Coda in which the 4-4 
jneatuic jj;ivt!S way to C-8, with some impassioned 
[ihrnses, keeps attention still on the alert. The 
milnizan which Mr. Leonhard played, and with con- 
.^umniate execution, were by Hummel, very fine 
ones, particularl}' the first, which is elaborate. 

Mr. OSG041D was in excellent voice, and sang all 
of his choice songs, especially "Suleika," which is 
(me of the most beautiful of Schubert's, with that 
expression, taste and earnest feeling which we al- 
ways expect of him. Though his voice is not one 
of great weiofht, he has somehow learned the art of 
carrying every tone to ear nnd heart in all parts of 
that f, re.it Music Hall. The group of Lieder by 
Franz and Schumann are of a nature which is roost 
at home in a more small and private place and cir- 
cle, and they are all rather of one mood, serious and 
sentimentd, 3'et they proved very acceptable. 

But two more concerts remain of the series. The 
ninth [Thursday, Feb. 26] ha« Just four places In its pro- 
gramme. Part I. 6'rt^/«»*« Overture: "In the Highlands," 
B^eihown'n "Pastoral Symphony."— TI. Violin Concerto, 
in I), by Moaort [first time], played by Mme. Camilla 
Urso ; MtmleUnohn'H "Mflustna" Overture. 

The KeaBon will clo»e on Thursday, March 19 ; the Con- 
cert opening with in Overture, followed by a Concert 
Arlaof.l/o««r<, sung by Nelson Varley, and a Violin 
Concerto, plsyed by MIasTrrrsa Ltrue. Second Part : 
The great A-mlnor Prelude and Fugue of Bacht plsyed 
on the Organ by J. K. Paixr ; three songs by Schumann 
[including the dashing, spirited "Hidalgo"] by Mr. Var- 
ley ; Gade*a first and best [C minor] Symphony. 
 <^ >  

Chamber Concerts. 

ThcMEXDELSSOHNQciNTRTTB Club have given two 
of their weekly Snturday evening concerts. The first 
[Feb. 7] had a small audience, whnt with operatic and all 
sorts of distractions. Rut there w.is a feast for lovers of 
the Ix'St in Mozart's E-flat Quintet [No. 5] which opened, 
and R«ethoven*s second **Kasoumof..ky'* Quartet, in E 
minor, which closed the concert. Yet thQ enthusiastic 
plaudits and encore were for a thin Quintet arrangement 
of the "Midsummer Night's Dream" Scherzo, which eer- 
taln'.y wan tlnely executed, cs]^eclally the humming-bird 
flute part by Mr. Hrindl, This gentlemaira flute poIo, 
lIkewlse["TheWlnd,»' a Caprice, by Briccialdl], and Mr. 
Henxio's maMterly performance of a Concerto by Gol- 
termann for the Violoncellu, were received with signal 
favor. 

The second programme was as foMows : 

Quartet In O, No 29 [first t'me] Haydn. 

Concerto In Ci minor for Violin, [fiist time In Tias^ 

ton Max Bruch. 

William Sehultze. 

Scherzo from ".*?cotch .•^ymidu-ny" Mendelssohn. 

Arr. forQnlnt<»t by Thomas Ryan. 
Sextet In (i, Op 3C, f<»r two violmn, two' violas nnd 
two 'Cellos [secoiiil time In Uottton Brahms. 

We were sorry t4> lone this concert, espiK^lally the first 
two numl^ers, but we felt we owed a duty to the Compli- 
mentary Concert to Miss A lick DirxTOX, which took 
place that Mime evening at Me haniCH' Hall. There was 
a goodly andlenre, who listened with much interest to the 
young lady's clean, forcible and brilliant execution of the 
G-minor Conceno of Mendelnsohn, the Chromatic FHUtt- 
hia and Fugue of B.ich, and of the modern school, the 
GondoUera, TuranMln and, Cuntnne by Liszt, entitled, 
••Venezla e Napoll." In the Concerto the orchestial ac- 
companiment was pi iye«l on a second grand piano by 
Mr. Lano. It was elthi-r the fault of the instrument, or 
of the way In which it w.in phiced, or of a too intensely 
nervous energy of effort on the part of the fair artist In 
iYifi forte passages, but the s>und was hard and cutting,— 
too much linmmcr, so to 8]>enk. OtherwiKe the rendering 
was excellent, and in the other pieces the fault in a great 
measure dlsappean-d. In the absence ofMUs Piiii.Liprs. 
who eontinue<l ill, Mr*. H. M. Smith sang very finely 
Franz's lieautiful setting of Tlcck's "Slumber Song" and 
songs of lesser consequence ; and Mr. Frssenden, with 
his sweet tenor voice ,contrIbuted some "good old" namby- 
pamby "ballad*'." Mr. W ilf Fkiks phiyed a Violoncel- 
lo solo [Adagio and Mazurka] by Schubcrth, very finely. 
Accident deprive<l us of the flr»t of Mr. Bc.^covitz's 
I Piano Recitals. We hope for better luck the next time. 



''Judas ICacoabaBus" by the Salem Oratorio 

Society. 

The Salem Oratorio Society presented Uftndcrs 
"Judas Maccabaens** to a fair audience in Mechanics' 
Hall last evening. Tho oratorio, which has occu- 
pied the attention of the society for some months, 
was rendered so as to do great credit to the singers 
and their conductor. The chorus, numbering up- 
wards of two hundred, was seated to much better 
advantage than at previous concerts of this society, 
and as a consequence the effect of their singing was 
more than doubled. The voices showed their fresh- 
ness, and the earnestness which has characterized 
the performances of the society. The parts were 
well balanced, the strong alto, however, sometimes 
predominating slightly. Tho smoothness with 
which the choruses were sung was especially no- 
ticeable. The audience was coldly inappreciative 
until the conclusion of the splendidly rendered cho- 
rale *'0 Father I whose almighty power,** and the 
following fugue "And grant a leader bold and brave.** 
when the applause became general. "Lead on, lead 
on" was most acceptably rendered, as was the open- 
ing chorus of the second part, "Fall'n is the foe !" 
The magnificent harmony of the grand chorus, "See 
the conquering hero comes,*' was so finely given as 
to call forth an enthusiastic encore, in answer to 
which a portion of the chorus was repeated. The 
closing chorus, "Hatleiujah ! Amen,** was rendered 
with the same pleasing precision that characterized 
tho earlier efforts. The general effect was some- 
what marred by the persistent way in which a ma- 
jority of the tenors and bassos kept time with their 
scores and heads. The chorus was assisted by Mrs. 
J. M. Osgood, soprano; Mrs. Jennie Twitchell 
Kempton, alto ; Mr. William J. Winch tenor ; and 
Mr. John F. Winch bass. Mrs. Osgood sang all the 
portions assigned to hor with most pleasing perfec- 
tion, rendering the difficult solo "From Mighty 
Kings'* with great clearness in the delicately raodu- 
latkd trills. For this effort the artiste received a 
hearty encore, but she merely bowed her acknowl- 
edgments. Mrs. Kempton was suffering somewhat 
from hoarseness. Her best effort was decidedly the 
opening nir of part three, "Father of Heaven.** Mr. 
William Winch acquitted himself most creditably, 
although he seemed a trifle nervous at times. His 
articulation was most perfect, and in the recitative 
and succeedin;^ aria, " *Tis well, my Friends," the 
difHculties of tlie composition tvere fairly mastered, 
and the audience appreciated the effort. Mr. John 
Winch a.ssumed those solos assigned to the bass, 
bearing the brunt of first solo performances before 
the expectant audience. His first recitative showed 
a want of distinctness of articulation, but this fault 
was overcome later on. The orchestra, the Germa- 
nia, deserves all that can be said in praise. Mr. 6. 
W. Sumner presided at the organ, doing well what 
little he had to do. Mr. Zerrahn conducted in his 
usual acceptable way. The audience came not only 
from Salem, but Danvers. Peabody, Beverly, Lynn, 
Chelsea and Boston. Special coaches and a special 
train were provided for those who were interested. 
— Daily Aaveriiser. 

> »  

The Swedish Vocal Quartet* 

The walls of Paris are covered with posters, or- 
namented with portraits, and announcing the Con- 
certs of the Swedish Vocal Quartet, composed of 
two sopranos and two contraltos, Mile. Hilda Wide- 
berg (Jst soprano), Amy Aberg (2nd soprano), Ma- 
ria Petterson (1st contralto), and Wilhelmina S<e- 
derlund (2nd contralto). These young ladies were 
first heard, last Sunday, at the Concerts Populaires, 
and, tho subseaucnt evening, at a performance 
specially offered by them to the Paris pres-?. Thev 
are ranking a grand European tour, and have al- 
ready travelled, before visiting us, through Russia, 
German}^ Belgium, and Holland. Their success 
has everywhere been very brilliant. To give an 
idea of it, I will transcribe the lines consecrated to 
tiiem last November, by the Leipsic Sif/naie, a mu- 
sical paper justly esteemed in Germany: the wri- 
ter's appreciation is even overflowing with enthusi- 
asm : — 

••The sinjifing of these four charminp; blonde Sirens acts 
like a Hpell. Their ap|>carance on the platform has some- 
think severe, nav, Holcmn, about It. Are they humnn 
voices or the >«oit chords of a hanuonium which strike 
our ears ? The nioxt compllcateil harmonies are blend- 
ed with incredit)le purity. No matter uhat tlie<e ludiCM 
((insr, the m-jre soimd which ewapoi* from thfir throats 
Rufticos to carry us away with mijric power. Tlieir Swe- 
dish »»onc;»«, now nieianeh;>ly and severe, now si»u-kliug 
and joyful, are presents to whi<'h wo on* utterlv unac- 
customed. We can bufoly ahse.t that the fair 'Sweuea 

• From Le Soir. 



took our piddic bv storm, and rroat<»d a /urorv. Thc>ic 
lour vittnoso.t -four vuicos and /)«<• Koiil— aro named, 
romnieueinnj vith tho Koprano : Hilda W»4h»I»orp, Amy 
Abcr;;, Maria Pettcrson and Wllheiuiina SoRtlerkiiid." 

The praise, as the reader perceives, im worked up 
to white heat. Yet, though no doubt sliijhtl y exag- 
CTcrntod. it hits the murk, and the performance of 
the Swedish Vocal Quartet is rojdly curious and in- 
terestin*;. The execution of tho four y<Minj; ladies 
is indeed surprisinj;, both as regards its cfisomblc 
and rhythmical precision, and the delicat« finish of 
the lioht and sha«le. as well as tlie certjiinty of in- 
tonation, even in cases of tlie most unusual harmo- 
ny, and the most diflicult intervals. The voices, 
too, are beautiful, fresh, and sonorous, expansive 
and powerful ; we might fancy them the four pipes 
of an organ set vibrating by a learned and experi- 
enced hand. The ladies sang some folk-songs, of 
which the authors' names were not mentioned — one 
of them especially, that entitled "Fanker du att 
jagfoerloracier ar," being |>erfect.ly adorable, full of 
softness, poetry, and melancholy — and various mel- 
odies signed l/indblad, A. Soderman, Ohlsson, J. 
Hallstroni, and Eisenhofer, names totally unknown 
to us. Of all these composers, only one, Lindblnd, 
is not a complete stranger, having produced in his 
native country two or three o|>eras, pul)1ishe<l a 
large number o\ L'mltnr, and ha<l the glory of beiner 
one of the masters of the celebrated sin/er, .lennv 
Lind. But Swedish art, which is very restricted, 
and, moreover, destitute of individuality, is utterly 
unknown abroad. 

The fair young Swedes, all pupils of the Stock- 
holm Conservatory, ha^e been received with mark- 
ed favor in St. Petersburgh, in Vienna, at the Giir- 
zenicli, Cologne, in Brussels, and in Antwerp, and 
will not apparently be less fortunate among us. 
Their singing, now melancholy and tender, now 
piquant and joyous, is extremely plea^ina:, and, if 
not very high and superior art, is. at least, very 
honorable art, remarkable as regards perfection of 
execution, and chara<5terixed by a flavor of it^s own. 
In addition to this, the modest and becoming deport- 
ment of the young ladies renders them very inter- 
esting, immediately enlists the sympathy of the au- 
dience, and helps to obtain for them a favorable re- 
ception. Among their songs, I remarked especial- 
ly, besides the one I have mentioned, "Sjung ! 
sjung r ("Siag ! sing T) by Sodermann, and "The 
Serenade/' by Eisenhofer. Arthur Pougix. 




 »  



Mllk. Ostava Torriavi. Our opera goers h; ve 
been so impressed with the sterling excellence of 
Mile. Ostava Torriani, both as a singer and an ac- 
tress, that a few words concerning her past are not' 
out of place at this time. She is of German parent- 
age, having been born in Hamburg. Her real name 
is Ostava Tornquist. She belongs to an aristocrats- 
ic family, and, added to the distinction of blood, has 
experienced the qualifying advantage of a thorouijfh 
instruction from the best masters, by which she is 
doubly fitted to adorn the lyric stage and to shine 
focially. She early developed her innate musicMl 
ability, and the wise course of aiding and unfoldins: 
her already expanding powers was adopted by 
sending her to Paris, where she studied under Del le 
Sedie. Subsequently siie became a pupil of Rossi- 
ni, by whose advice she sought the cultivation of 
the Ualian schools, receiving instruction from the 
famous Lamperti in Milan. She prosfrossed so fa- 
vorably under these auspices that she decided to 
begin her public career in the place where she con- 
cluded her studies, and, five years a;r'>. consequent- 
ly, she made her debut in Milan. Witli her, as with 
others, true merit was not unrecognized by the pub- 
lic, and she became unusually successful in her fol- 
lowing appearances in the principal theatres of 
Italy, Spain and Gertnany, and also in those of 
Paris and London. She came to this country last 
winter with the newly-organized Strakosch troupe, 
and made her first appearance in "Lucia." at the 
New York Academy of Music. She htk^ durintr the 
season sung in "Lucia," "Riaroletto," "f^i Sonnam- 
hnla," "Martha," "Don (Jiovanni." "F>naiii," "11 
Trovalore, "Mignon" and "Aitia " She was the 
first person in this country to asKumc the title role 
of the latter opera. She has become very much 
pleaded with the New World, and, as is not remark- 
able, hns a particidar likiuii: for Boston, whose au- 
diences she thinks vorj^ appreciative. The ]>nl)lic, 
on its part, has found in Mile. Torriani a conscien- 
tious artist, with a fresh voice, of crenerons fulness, 
a gratifyinir warmth of manner, and a vin'?terly ex- 
eention ; i» jud^m-'iit in wliich the au»li''!JOv»s ijener- 
nlly and the criti<M particularly have co'ijfi !cl, in 
the cities in which this lady has sung durii!^ the 
winter. — Gloite. 
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Vocttl, with PI«B« Acc«nt|»tt»lnt«Bt. 

Alone fiitfcvcr. 4. D (minor and in.ijor) to f. 

lUii-ri. 40 
"Break, lonely heart !" 
Very uul and pathetic, but also very mnsieal . 

Kyrie Eleison. 4. EA to e. Boolt. 35 

'* And the stam came f •>Tth to listen 
Tn the music of the Hen." 
Longfellow, beautifully iutcrprctetl. 

Strauss I Blue Danube Waltz, for the Voice. 

6« Ot'osttman, 75 

" Valziarao scmpre, nenza cessar." 
" O how the sweet sound echofn around.*' 
A very neat arrangement of the famous waltze*. 
The Italian wont* float easily from the lips, and 
persons with hij^Ii and flcxib o voi«'es will nmder 
the SOUR very finely. Mo'^t of It 1^ ea*v. but there 
are Homccadeuxart and tiillM( which may be left 
out) which require a good execution. 

Why art thou sighing? 4. G minor to e. 

\ViUU. 30 
" Sprinu from mv heart has fled, 
Sho that I loved is dead." 
A 'Noveinl>er* moan, but m jrnicofol and musi- 
cal that the minor effect Is disiielled by the beau- 
ty of It. 

Doubtinar. 4. F to a. Din*more, 40 

• You way thtit yon love me, and can I believe 
Those low wliisiM) red words are but meant 

to deceive.' 
Capable of fi^reat expression. 

Tho* lost to Sight, to Mem'ry dear. 4. EA to g. 

Etnrr^an. 35 

• Sweetheart, (rood-bye ! The fluttering sail 
la spread to wafttiie far from thee.' 

The (•eautifnl words are antique ihou^j^h not an- 
tiqunteil, datin.r from 1701. The music !■ elegant 
and worthy of the composer. 

Longing. Canzonetta for Contralto. 8. O to d. 

Btirker. 36 
' Over the sea »end him to me, 
Whom in mv heart I Iouk to see.' 
Mr. T. T. B irk-r tntcus pity en the Alto sfnfrers, 
and here provides for them a fpraeeful love sonf^. 

Gliding o'er the Lake. 8. F to p, PraU, 80 

*Tlie stars are ir1e.tminK ahovn. 
Bright eyen are beaminp: below.' 
A 'plldinjr' boat song (Barcarolle). Words by 
Cko. Cooper. 

The Angfcl at the Window. 8. G to e. Tourt. 40 
*0n the ancrelV wins I plnced her. 
And pized tUI they were frone.' 
A prettv poem nl>out tn«* aM:;el who came for 
*my loved one,* with most appropriate music. 

Little Lost One, Song & Cho. 3. F to f. 

Mary SmiiK 80 
* Softly come at silver twilioht 
Aujirels in their pure arriiv.' 
A beautiful, simple touching oaUad. 

laatrvm^ntal. 

Alessandro Strwlella. 4 hands. 8. F. Ikyer. 75 
A neat and effective duet, and quite easy. 

Memories. Nocturne. 4. Dh. Ella F. Lorke. 60 
The subject doe* not reqnire the perfectlv quiet 
and smooth flow of a genuine Nocturne, and the 
lady'H memories are evi«lfntly of many funshiny 
a4 well as Hha<ly hour«. Srill the^e varied feel- 
iii|p« are admirably |>orirHyed in the music, which 
may safely be pronounced very good. 

The Shepherd Boy. 4 Hands. 8. G. Wihon. 60 
This arrangement Is quite as melodious and 
richer than the 2 hand arrangemeut. 

Avant le Danse. Valse Romantique. 6. J)h, 

JfaftH. 76 
Not like the "Inv?tation a la Vnlxe" which 
might have su^rrested its title, but more piqnnnt, 
staitlinfT, brilliant, and is a very delicate and tak- 
ing waltz. 

Chant du Soir. (Evening Song). Romance. 4. 

C. Born. 40 

Simply constructed of a rich, harmonious eve- 
ning Kon^r or hymn, with neat arjic^cirios hroufiht 
In Just when taKte requires them, for ornament. 

LeZei)liyr. Moreeau Elegant. 5. Vfi.//annx/o». 40 
The bl.-ickness of its pagcfl may fiip;litcn timid 
plnyer.*, Imt a little cournpeous practice will le- 
veal the fact that its rapia nores fit easily to the 
lliifrers, and prove that they can le.iru a veiy 
sweet and at the same time time showy piece 
without much trouble. 



Abbrkviatioxs.— Degrees of dlflacult>' are marked 
1 to 7. The key is marked with a caoital letter: as C, B 
flat, ftc. A smnll Romnn letter marKs the bifrhest note, 
if on the stalT, an iUilii: lotU.*r the highest note, if above 
the staff. 
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Compensation. 

BY o. r. ORAiron. 

Tears wfmh away the atoms in the eye 

That BiDKited for a day. 
Raln-cloiuln that spoiled Uie splendors of the iiky 

The fleltls with flowei-8 array. 

Ko chnmbrr of pain but has some hidden door 

That promiMoa release. 
Ko solitude so drear but yields its store 

Of thoaght and inward peace. 

No nigrht so wild but brinprs the constant snn, 

With love and power untold. 
No time so dark but throufch its woof there run 

Some blessed threads of gold. 

▲nd thron.9:h the Ions and storm-tossed eentnriet bum, 
In^chnnKinjE calm and strife, 
The Pharos-lights of truth, where'er we turn— 
The unqucnched lamps of life. 

O Loye Supreme ! O Providence Divine I 

What self-adjusting springs 
Of law and life— what even scales are thine— 

What sure-returning wings 

Of hopes and joys, that flit like birds away, 

When chJUing Autumn blows, 
But come again, long ere the buds of Spring 

Th*>ir rosy lips unclose I 

What wondrous plsy of mood and accident 

Through shifting dajrs and years ; 
What f reflh returns of vigor overspent 

In feverish dreams and fears! 

What wholesome air of conscience and of thought 

When doubts and forms oppress ! 
What vistan Oi>ening to the gates we sought 

Beyond the wilderness — 

Beyond the narrow cells whore, self-lnrolved, 

Like chrysalids we wait 
The unknown births— the mysteries unsolved 

Of death and change and fate! 

O Light divine ! we need no fuller test 

That all is ordered well; 
We know enough to trust that all is best 
Where Love and Wisdom dwell. 

— Indepetidttit. 

• .   

For Dwlght's Joornal of Musk;. 

Schomann's ''Faradise and the Peri" in 

Chicago. 

BY W. S. B. UATHBW8. 

It is a comfort to be nble to record a really 
creditable musical enterprise for this city, for 
such undoubtedly was last night's performance 
of Schumann's lovely Cantata **Tlie Paradise 
and the Peri, " by the Apollo Club and the 
Thomas orchestra. I do not remem)>er to have 
seen a notice of the performance of this work 
in America before,* and so I beg a proper meed 
of credit will be set down to Chicago cither for 
t\\ejlr$t performance, or for a ^iom? performance 
of a work of such high artistic excellence too 
rarely heard. 

The text of this Cantata, as is perhaps gen- 
erally known, is based on Moore's poem of the 
same name in Lallah Rooke, translated into 
German by Emil Flechsig. Schumann abbre- 
yiated it here and there, and himself added the 
text for the chorus of * 'The genii of the Nile," 
**Chorus of Houris," the solo of the Peri, 
"Banished," and the closing chonis. And al- 
though the additions do not improve the unity 



of the text, they afford the composer desirable 
contrasts with the general tone of tenderness 
that pervades the work. 

The vocal parts of the *Taradise and Peri" 
are very difficult, and for the most part un- 
grateful — at least so the critics say. The cho- 
ruses have that luxuriant intertwining of 
voices, the frequent and close-following im- 
itations, which impart tc the eruenible the air 
of a tropical richness of undergrowth, while 
they serve at once to greatly increase the diffi- 
culty of performance, and at the same time to 
divert the hearer from the prominent ideas of 
the work. Nevertheless I do not know a set 
of chonises more individualized and striking 
than **But crimson now her rivers ran," **Come 
forth from the waters so bright," the slumber 
chorus and the chorus of Houris. In these we 
have that fresh originality, that fantastic poet- 
ic fancy that shines out so plainly in the well- 
known chorus **Gipsy Life." Nevertheless it 
must not 1>e concealed that much of the local 
coloring of these choruses is in the instrumen- 
tation, which, although wanting the peculiar 
transparency of effect so generally reached by 
Beethoven and Mozart, is throughout of the 
most graphic and poetic character. 

Such a work necessarily falls somewhat dead 
on an uncultivated audience. For the great 
public listens to the solo voice. This it has 
ears to hear. The chorus is valuable, to be 
sure, as a relief for the solos, and by way of 
contrast, but we pay our money, dear manager, 
to hear solos. It was thb unspoken attitude of 
mind which is common to large audiences every- 
where, that hindered a large part of the audi- 
ence last night from putting themselves thor- 
oughly en rapport with the music. In Schu- 
mann's music the orehestra and voices *^ake 
a one," and the soul of that **one" is the text. 
Every slightest transition of the text from one 
emotional state to another is seized npon by 
the composer and heightened and made signifi- 
cant by the resources of modem instrumenta- 
tion. Such a mode of treatment is all the more 
necessary in such a work as this, for Moore's 
text is at first sight of a gentle and passionless 
kind ; sentimental and elegant, to be sure, but 
wanting strong effects of dramatic contrast. 

To intelligently criticize this work in detail 
would require an amount of time and study not 
at my present disposal, oven had I the neces- 
saiy experience, and when done, to what good? 
For those who have heard the work have sure- 
ly the bright recollection of an hour of exquis- 
ite musical delight, in which the varied effects 
of instrumentation and the richest resources of 
harmony and melody are used with a sincere 
loyalty to the chosen text, and with a high or- 
der of mastery. While those who have not 
heard it strive to conjure up an idea from the 
feeble and fragmentary suggestion of words, 
and succeed only in attaining to a conception 



• It was given without orchestra several times by the 
"Parker Clob" in Boston in 18C3. 
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rude and imperfect, and necessarily misleading. 
Yet it may be permitted me to notice the tran- 
sition from the tender tone -of the opening 
numbers to the barbaric coloring of the ' 'crim- 
son river" chorus, the warlike march of **Hail 
Mahmoud," and the return to the celestial ten- 
derness of the first number, yet now with a 
vein of triumph, as the Peri returns to heaven : 
**Let this be my gift, rare and bright." So 
the second part opens with the same character- 
istic coloring of tenderness, the gentleness, the 
peace, the love of heaven. Now the contrast 
is afforded by the chorus of the **Genii of the 
Nile," and the darkly brooding shadow of 
death in the solo: **Now wanders forth the 
Peri sighing," especially at the lines^ 

'* But lo, a silence, dark and drear, 
Lies brooding o'er this region lovely,'* etc. 

Then comes the ardent passion of the human 
lovers: **0 let me only breathe the air, love," 
and finally the exquisite slumber chorus that 
closes this part. The third part does not seem 
to reach the height of the previous flights, al- 
though it embraces some of the most beautiful 
and poetic music of the whole work. 

It opens with the light and charming chorus 
of the Houris, in which these fascinating dam- 
sels are exhibited in their best estate, bright 
and sparkling in melody and felicitous in treat- 
ment. Here also is the clear and ringing in; 
strumentation at the words : '*And now she 
hears bright Eden^s trees," where I think Schu- 
mann reaches the greatest transparency of or- 
chestral color in the whole work. Yet it must 
be conceded that for some reason (possibly from 
injudicious cuttings of two numbers) the close 
comes unexpectedly, and unprepared, and 
therefore unsatisfactory. 

As to the quality of the performance a few 
words will be in order. The chonises were 
well done. The voices numbered something 
over a hundred, the very pick of the city. And 
in every line they showed the care of their dis- 
cipline. It admits of question whether a great- 
er enthusiasm might not sometimes be attained. 
But there is no question that Mr. Dork is the 
most competent chorus director who has ever 
acted in that capacity in this city. 

In the matter of solos I am sorry I cannot 
report so favorably. The Peri was Miss Clara 
DoRiA, pronounced by some the most suitable 
of any one in the country. She failed to com- 
mend the music of her part to the audience last 
night as a singer, who was also an artiste, 
would.* How much of this was owing to her 
light voice, the too massive orchestration, and 
the inherent difficulties of her part, I know 
not. Probably something should be set down 
to all of these accounts. Still she lacks a great 
deal of the finish in articulation and enuncia- 

• To this portion of the writer's no donbt faithfpl rec- 
ord of his own impression we must say, that it is entirely 
at variance with what is known A^re of Miss Dorlm as a 
singer and an artist. In the matter of "articolation and 
•nnndation'* she Is regarded as a models— Sd^ 
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tion, and the intensity of performance wliich 
alone are able to reconcile an audience to long- 
continued recitative, or melody not falling into 
conventional lyric forms. That the fault was 
not wholly with the audience was evident 
enough from the hearty applause that rewarded 
Miss Ella White's short solo : **Just then be- 
neath some orange trees/* a piece of work so 
well conceived and so well delivered as richly 
to merit the compliment it received. 

The quartets were sustained by Mrs. Fox, 
Mrs. Johnson, Mr. Phelps and Mr, John Hub- 
bard, and went nicely. 

Undoubtedly the instrumentation is too vol- 
uminous. This has the effect to minify the 
voices, making them sound like manikins. 
Something of this might have been mitigated, 
I fancy, by proper care in the playing. It was 
a question whether Mr. Dohn*s beat, which 
traverses a greater distance in pianissimo passa- 
ges than Thomas's does in mezzo fortes^ may not 
have misled the orchestra into furnishing more 
volume than was desirable. But although the 
quantity was a trifle too much« the quality was 
of the very best. Such rich, bright, pure, true 
tone, it is surely a pleasure to hear. 

In comparing this work of Schumann's with 
elaborate works by Mozart, Beethoven and Men- 
delssohn, many things might be truly said to 
Schumann's credit. As a merely musical work, 
working out themes from a musical standpoint, 
it falls far below the operas of Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, and the cantatas of Mendelssohn. But in 
a minute, local, poetic coloring, Schumann far 
surpasses them. Could the same richness of 
fancy and thoughtf ulness have been combined 
with Mendelssohn's wonderful tact in seizing 
always the available, the practicable, tlien 
might we have had an art work of the most 
luminous excellence. The Paradise and Peri is 
apiece of * programme music" of the most 
legitimate kind. Based on a text which never 
affords the composer an inspiration, never car- 
ries him away and out of himself, a text want- 
ing any element of heart interest beyond the 
merest passive sentimentality, this work yet 
aff >rds a muncal feast of a high charac ter. As 
music it lacks the freedom of the symphony ; 
as toeai music it lacks the overpowering im- 
pulse of passion such as aggrandizes every great 
moment in choral works, and, worse than this, 
it displays a well-nigh fatal disregard of the 
suitable and effective in writing for the voice. 
Yet the pure and elevated sentiment of the 
work, and its plastic control of the pictorial in 
tones, combine to render it an art-work of 
unique value, to some extent, it is true, unin- 
telligible to the general public, yet to the cul- 
tivated and musically thoughtful a genuinede- 
light, a real work of genius. 
CAicopo, Feb. 19, 1874. 
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Translated for Dwlffht's Jonmal of Mnslo. 

The LiBzt Concert in Vienna, Jan, 11, 1874. 

From the Oerman of Dr. Souard Hakslick, in the 
None Freie Fresse. 

Scarcely had it become known that Franz 
Liszt would play in Vienna for the benefit of 
the Franz-Joseph Fund, when a feverish expec- 
tation seized upon our whole musical public. 
Nearly thirty years have passed since Liszt last 
gave a concert in Vienna ; a period in which 



he had achieved the most surprising transfor- 
mations as an artist and a man. With the year 
1848 Liszt, unexpectedly, irrevocably, closed 
his virtuoso career so unexampled in its tri- 
umphs. He once explained to us this univer- 
sally lamented abdication with the short, but 
significant words : "Virtuosity is for youth." 
He only played in the most intimate circle of 
his friends, and even then he much preferred to 
play four hands. Only very lately has the 
master, in the interest of some benevolent en- 
terprises, been induced to give some public per- 
formances in Pesth ; but he could not \ye moved 
to take part in the great and memorable Beet- 
hoven Jubilee, nor in the festival concert at the 
completion of the Schubert monument, closely 
interwoven with his own artistic activity and 
dear to his heart as these two masters were. 
Indefatigable as the composer of great works, 
as a virtuoso he remained inexorable ; and 
there was no such thing as shaking his proud 
resolution to take leave of the public volunta- 
rily at full meridian splendor, and rather leave 
behind him the most ardent longing, than the 
slightest shadow of satiety. So that now in 
Vienna all were startled at the announcement 
that Liszt would perform in public. The 
whole younger generation congratulated it- 
self on the unhoped for opportunity of 
hearing the wonderful man, of whom it had 
been told so much from early childhood. The 
elders, who had helped to celebrate Liszt's tri- 
umphs, were not less eager to revive their most 
brilliant concert recollections and compare 
them with the new impression. 

It was in the year 184G that Liszt for the last 
time enchanted the Viennese in a series of con- 
certs. The old Afusikcerein below the TuMau- 
hen was the modest place of these triumphs ; it 
was as different from our present great conceil 
hall, as the narrow, wall-opprepsod Vienna of 
that day from the Vienna of to-day. Tlie gal- 
lery, with its cheerless, hen-roost-like elevation, 
strangely passed for the most elegant place ; 
t'lere the noblest ladu s unfolded all the splen- 
dor of their tc let Besides that, the ''Circle," 
at that time only used upon emei^ency, came 
in play in Liszt's concerts. As he played with- 
out an orchestra, they hit upon the clever idea 
of throwing open the whole podium, fonnerly 
devoted t<> the orchestra, to the throng of 
Liszt's admirers, so numerous that the parterre 
and gallery never sufficed to hold them all. 
Then too a blooming wreath of beautiful ladies 
formed itself around the pianoforte of ''the in- 
comparable," who as a tasteful connoisseur al- 
ways loved and appreciated .that sort of envi- 
ronment. 

Liszt played all alone, without the hitherto 
indispensable intervening numbers, sung, fid- 
dled and declaimed. There his immense re- 
pertoire resounded in the most motley altema- ' 
tion of Beethoven Sonatas and Liszt bravura 
galops, of operatic fantasias and Schubert song 
transcriptions. Liszt bore himself as the dis- 



virtuosos "Aith its diess-boanl-likc proi'i*ion. 
I remember how Liszt, being incessantly recall- 
ed after a bravura piece on Spanish national 
melodies, seated himself once more at the piano 
and, being in excellent humor for it, took up 
the principal theme anew, and worked it up in 
a short, free improvisation full of the most as- 
tounding difficulties. This was in one of the 
niffht-conccrts introduced by Liszt, which be- 
gan at about half-past nine,— a hateful innova- 
tion, created by necessity, and continued a long 
time through fashion. The fact was, the thea- 
tres in Vienna, as well as in the provincial 
towns, until the year 1848, enjoyed the privi- 
lege, that no other public art performiince could 
take place in the evening. Only Liszt's at- 
tractive power was strong and infallible enough 
to fill the music hall in all parts even tffler the 
theatre . 

In Liszt's hotel "Zur Stiidt London" young 
musical Vienna bivouacked the whole day 
long. He sat himself in bhick satin blouse at 
the piano, correcting proof sheets or writing 
down, note paper on his knee, some composi- 
tion, in his sloping, long-stemmed, not alto- 
gether legible manuscript, chatting and smok- 
ing at the same time. If by good luck he 
chanced just then to play some novelty at sight, 
then one had new occasion for astonishment at 
this enormous musical orgmization. Ferdi- 
nand Hillcr tells, in his interesting book al>out 
Mendelssohn, which has just appeared, how the 
latter one day rushed into his room exclaiming: 
"I have experienced a miracle, a real miracle!" 
and then proceeded to relate: "I was with 
Liszt at Erard'a, and I laid l>eforc him the man- 
uscript of ray Concerto, and he played it — ^it is 
scarcely legible — ^with the greatest perfection 
at first sight ; it could not be more finely play- 
ed than he has played it,— it was wonderful I" 
Whereupon Hiller makes the shrewd remark, 
that Liszt plays most new things best the first 
time, because then they give him enough to 
do. But the second time he has to add some- 
thing to make it serve his interest. 

Liszt at that time was idolized in Vienna as 
a man, and not only as an artist ; not only was 
his playing something new ; his generosity for 
benevolent objects was quite as much so. Even 
now, on the 11th of January, 1874, it is such an 
act of devotion, (in aid of the Kaiser-Franz- 
Joseph Fund,) which furnishes the occasion 
for the reappearance of the famous master after 
long retirement. The Committee of this in- 
stitution too gave outward expression to the 
fesUl character of this event. The hall- along 
the orchestra space was decorated with flowers 
and wreaths (we could only have wished the 
tasteless gigantic "F. L." on the organ front 
away), the piano bristled with floral ornament, 
an elegant public filled the hall into the far- 
thest comer. Greeted 'with jubilant applause, 
Liszt comes forward, in his long, high-buttoned 
Abb6 robe, seate himself at the piano and gives 
the sign to the orchestra to begin the ''Wan- 



tinffue amiable lord of the house, chatted with derer" fantasia (op. 15) by Schubert. His 
the ladies, irreeted friends, enchanted all To playing is as finished as it ever was, and at the 

same time of a more quiet spirit and a milder 



the ladies, greeted friends, enchanted all. To 
be sure his playing was very unequal, good and 
bad by turns ; but it was always Liszt-ian, and 
that was enough. That he was dependent on 
his moods only raised him so much the liigher 
in the opinion of the public, which had grown 
weary of the uniformly clean art of the earlier 



feeling ; not so dazzling, so enlrainanty but 
having more unity, I might say more solid, 
than that of the young Liszt was. He came 
out more brilliantly in his second rumber, the 
"Hungarian Rhapsody for piano and orehes- 
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tra." Tills original composition, which begins 
in tlic genuine gypscy tone in free melancholy 
v:ignI)ond stylo as it were, then suddenly starts 
off in chivalric mood, with clink of spurs, re- 
volving in a circle more and more swift and 
fiery — seemed to rc-awakcn all Liszt's youthful 
spirits. The Allegro strikes through many 
effects which belong to Liszt alone, such as the 
hammering of both hands on one key and the 
peculiar imitation of the cymbals. In an in- 
imitable manner Liszt has caught the chiqiing, 
beating, hammering and die-away whistle of 
this chief and favorite instrument of the Hun- 
garian gypsies. His delivery was free, poetic, 
full of genial nuances, and at the same time of 
noble and artistic repose. And his technique, 
his virtuosity ? Let me beware how I speak of 
that. Suffice it, that Liszt has lost nothing of 
all that; on the contrary he has clarified it, 
tranquillized it in the highest degree. What 
a remarkable man ! After a rich and stirring 
life without example, full of excitement, pas- 
sion and enjoyment, comes the two-and-sixty 
year old man again, not enervated, his powers 
not dissipated, not blase, and plays the most 
difficult with the ease, the strength, the fresh- 
ness of a youth. 

With breathless attention one not only lis- 
tens to his playing, but also watches the physi- 
ognomical workings which it calls forth in his 
inspired and mobile features. In the expres- 
sion of powerful earnestness his head thrown 
back has always something of the Jupiter; 
now flash the fiery eyes beneath the energetic 
jutting brows, and now a gentle smile lifts the 
characteristically up-curved comers of the 
mouth a few lines higher. Head, eye, hand 
too, very often, during the playing keep up an 
uninterrupted conversation with the orchestra 
and with the listeners. The way in which 
Liszt plays now from notes and now by heart, 
puts on occasionally his lorgnette and takes it 
down again, here listening inclines his head, 
there boldly throws it back — ^all interests his 
audience unspeakably, especially the female 
portion of it. It was always one of Liszt's pe- 
culiarities in his great art to use all sorts of 
little arts also for effect ; wo know : ^The 
Heavenly ]ones often employ strange means." 
In a stormy run of octaves Liszt flies to the end 
with his Rhapsody ; the many-hundred-headed 
public clap, shout, rise from their seats, are 
never weary of calling the master out, who on 
his part announces, with the calm, friendly, 
thankful air of an habitual conqueror, that he 
too is not weary. For the Liszt of to-day it is 
a great achievement; and yet he is as undis- 
turbed as though it were nothing at all and he 
the Liszt of 1840. In truth a favorite of the 
Gods! 

The whole concert was worthily arranged 
and with great tact : no solo numbers alongside 
of Liszt, only things for orchestra and chofus. 
The first conductors of Vienna took turns at 
the deslc ; indeed Herbeck directed the two 
Twiszt numbers. The Singverein sang two of 
their finest choruses by Bach and 3Iendelssohn 
under the leadership of Brahms ; the Wiener 
MdnMrgetang-Verein two favorite selections 
from Schumann and Schubert directed by 
Weinwurm and Kremscr. Dessoff directed the 
Court Opera orchestra in their excellent per- 
formance of Weber's ''Aboa Hassan" Overtare, 



and the festal march from Ooldmark's Opera 
**Thc Queen of Sheba." In the absorbing in- 
terest which Liszt's playing and personality 
excited on that day, the great success of the 
Goldmark novelty is doubly significant. The 
piece, whose strongly Oriental style can only 
find its full justification in the opera itself, is 
genially conceived, dramatically planned, and 
instrumented with uncommon splendor. The 
tumultuous applause which followed this ope- 
ratic fragment — the composer was repeatedly 
called out — is the best reclame the *^Queen of 
Sheba" can desire for herself in view of the ap- 
proaching performance in Berlin. 
» <»» < • 

Unfledged Friina Donnas. 

EXPERIRNCB OF AN AmKRICAN GiRL I.V SkARCH OF A 

Musical Education. — ExrENbivs and Discour- 

AQINO. 

The American RegUtcr gives some extracts from a 
letter to the editor from an American girl in Milan, 
who is training for a prima donna. She says: 

''That 1 have been thoroughly disappointed in 
everything I must candidly acknowledge. In the 
first place, by the advice of frieads, I gave up a po- 
sition at home in one of our churches at $900 per 
annum, because I was told by them that if I went to 
Italy and studied six months or thereabouts 1 should 
be a second Alboni or another Lucca, that at the 
end of that time I would be able to get engagements 
anywhere, and that during my stay in Milan I would 
be able to live for a mere nothing. In fact, I was 
influenced and led to believe that everything was to 
be couleur de rose. Now for the realization of my 
friends' prophecies. 1 have been in Milan six 
months. I have devoted all my time to study ; have 
applied myself in every way to further the object 
for which I came ; am told by my teacher that I 
have made progress ; and yet I am a long way from 
bein^ able to make my deotU. The truth is, that 
this idea of coming over here and expecting to ac- 
complish in the short space of six months what it 
has taken Patti, Nilsson, Lucca and many others 
years to accomplish, is perfectly absurd. Never- 
theless, there are tens, yea, hundreds of American 
girls coming over with that idea. The notion that 
people can live in Milan on next to nothing is an- 
other fallacy. In fact, wherever Americans congre- 
gate in Europe, prices are invariably high, and my 
country people have themselves to blame for this 
state of things, for it is owin? to their foolish prodi- 

gality. I pay for my room rorty francs, and for my 
oard 160 francs per month ; fire extra, lights ex- 
tra, wine extra and washing extra. In my case the 
extras pinch. The price of singing lessons varies, 
and depends entirely upon the teaclier you may em- 
ploy. The best tnaeitlri have eight, ten and twelve 
francs the lesson. Then one must have a teacher 
for the lingtiay and a teacher for lessons in ecena^ and 
unless one is a good performer it is necessary to em- 
ploy an accompanist, with whom to ran through 
operas. All this costs heavily, bat you cannot ac- 
complish a theatrical education without it. After 
board and instruction, there is still another impor- 
tant item to look after— dress. Unfortunately for 
eople with slim purses, they have to lay a sum by, 
e it ever so little, for clothing. One must dress, 
you know. 

"We will suppose now, by way of illustration, 
that an American lady has successfully accomplish- 
ed all that her teacher deemed necessarv before she 
appears in public, and that she is to malie her det»U, 
Her maestro di canto has obtained for her an engage- 
ment in V , S , or D , as the case nlav 

be. She is informed that it is a small village, with 
a modest theatre, but not to mind that, for it is bet- 
ter to'commence in small places, and thus work 
one*s way up till able to sing at the San Carlo in 
Naples or at La Scala in Milan. The theatrical 
agent then goes on to inform our young American 
aspirant that for the first engagement the managers 
never pay. Of course, she thinks this unjust, bat 
makes no complaint She completes her prepara- 
tions, spending a considerable amount of mone^^ in 

so doing, undertakes an expensive journey to V , 

S , or D , and finds the small village even 

smaller and more insignificant than she was led to 
expect, and the theatre merely a rough bnilding 
fitted up for the occasion. Put yourself in her 
place and imagine what her feelings are at the out- 
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set of her operatic career. A stranger, and Ameri- 
cans in particular, have a great deal to contend 
Against in Italy. The Italian singers look upon 
American singers with very jealous ej'es, and they 
do all in their power to render their appearance be- 
fore an Italian audience a fiasco. That this U not 
only ungenerous but unjust, all Americans must 
feel. For do we not pay Italian and other foreign 
singers enormous salaries? Do we not receive 
them graciously ? And do we not laud them to the 
skies in our journals? The money alone that 
Americans expend in Italy on their living and mu- 
sical instructions, and that goes to enrich the teach- 
ers and tradespeople, ought to ensure them fair 
treatment from Italian singers, when they make 
their appearance in public. The audience, which is 
not supposed to share the petty feelings of jealousy 
which actuate the singers, should treat impartially, 
if not kindly, the young American singers that 
make their debut before them. Instead of this, they 
exhibit the utmost coldness and indiflerence in their 
regard, even when their merit is undeniable." 



Mr. Stevens's Lecture on Mozart 

[From the Lowell Daily Courier.] 

The Unitarian vestry was well filled with an ap- 
preciative audience last evening to listen to Mr. 
Solon W. Steven's illustrated lecture on Mozart. 
The interest awakened by the same gentleman's pre- 
vious lectures upon Beethoven and Mendelssohn 
caused careful attention to the present one, and it is 
not too much to say that the last of the three is 
even bettor than its predecessors. Mr. Stevens in- 
terspersed his lecture with selections from the sona- 
tas of Mozart upon the piano, and their light, airy, 
and pleasing character was exceedingly entertaining 
as an accompaniment to the sketch of the great au- 
thor's life, and the analysis of his works. The lec- 
ture and recital occupied a little more than an hour 
and a half. We cannot of course attempt to give 
more than an abstract of the production. Besides 
the graceful and finished rhetoric of the lecturer, 
and his expert rendering of the music, it seems to 
us that the keen and thoughtful criticism of the 
works of Mozart, their relations to contemporaneous 
and future art, and the careful analysis of the power 
of the artist, are among the most valuable features 
of Mr. Stevens's lectures. He has studied the great 
masters with an intelligent and loving ardor, and 
those who have not at command either the time or 
material for investigations for themselves, find in 
these lectures that which it is both a pleasure and 
profit to know. 

Beginning with Herbert Spencer's estimation of 
Music as the highest of the hne arts, Mr. Stevens 
went on to quote other eminent authority for the 
same view, which he, of coarse, endorsed. He then 
proceeded to give a sketch of Johann Chrvsostom 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart's life, from his birth at 
Salzburg. Jan. 27, 1766, to his death at Vienna, 
Dec. 5, 1791. His wonderful precocity was exhibi- 
ted in \\\A love for the piano at the early age of 
three 3'ears, when he attended the lessons given by 
his father to his sister, a girl of seven, and would 
strike thirds and other intervals with his infiintile 
fingers. It is not rare to find, said the lecturer, 
young children who show a g^ft for music, and who 
will pick out simple melodies, but we seldom find 
them searching for chords and harmonies. A year 
later Mozart had not only remembered many long 
strains of concerted music, but had actually com- 
posed little pieces with melody, rhythm, symmetry, 
and harmoniously fitted to a bass. Music soon be- 
came his absorbing passion, and his father, who was 
himself a musician of note, determined to exhibit 
him at several European courts. At four years of 
ago the *'wonder-child" composed little minuets and 
concertos, and his ear detected the slightest falsity 
of tone. A pretty picture of Mozart's home and 
family was orawn, when young Mozart was only 
thirteen, but had already bBcome famous in Europe. 
It was ahown that his genius was developed not in 
favorable circumstances, but under vicissitudes and 
a^rainst great odds of poverty and bitter trial. The 
course o: his father in subjecting his son at so ten- 
der an age to the ordeal of a public tour, and thus 
wasting energies which ought to have been hus- 
banded to enable him to mature into a more com- 
plete and rounded manhood, was censured. 

Mr. Stevens gave an interesting account of AUe- 
gri's famous Miserere, which Mozart heard at the 
age of 18, and by which he was so powerfully im- 
pressed that on reaching home he called for pen, 
ink and paper, and wrote the whole down from mem- 
ory, note by note, with the most f>erfect detail. The 
genius of the child being fully foreshadowed, his 
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father determined to give him a thorough education 
both in opera and church music. In both he made 
wonderful progress. The youth was a devout Cath- 
olic, and took to church music with ardor, and to 
this study we owe the Masses which have been so 
much loved, not only by Oatholics, but by all relig- 
ious denominations. They were composed between 
the fifteenth and twenty-second years of the author's 
age, and thourh not the work of a finished artist, 
the fact that they reUin their freshness and beauty 
unimpaired, though more than a century old, is a 
proof of their intrinsic excellence. The lecturer 
here alluded to the allegation that the famous 12th 
Mass is not Mozart's production. The statement is 
based upon the fact that the style is foreign to that 
of the church music of Mozart's time ; upon the use 
of the phrase "Adagio quasi andante,** "quasi" be- 
ing a word never used by Mozart ; and finally upon 
the heterogeneous manner in which the keys of the 
different movements follow each other, viz: G 
major, C major, F major, C minor and three C ma- 
jor. It was not the custom then to mingle different 
keys in such a manner. These are the reasons 
given by Seyfried, the great Mozart critic for the 
thirty years succeeding the author's death. 

At the age of 22 Mozart, at his father's solicitation, 
left Germany to settle in Paris. It was at the time 
of the bitter dissensions between the Gluckists and 
the Piccinists, and enemies were not wanting to 
prevent in any possible way the effort* of Mozart 
to obtain position. This opposition, together with 
his mother's death, determined him to return to 
Germany, which he did. In 1779 he is recorded as 
filling the position of court cathedral organist at 
Salzburg, and having permission to write an opera 
for the ensuiuff carnival for the elector of Bavaria, 
he produced "Idomeneo," which has been said to be 
the basis of all dramatic music of modern times. 
The triumph in this first great work gave him 
bright anticipations for the future. He removed to 
Vienna, the then musical capital of Europe, to suc- 
ceed in which meant success everywhere. He was 
still, however, in the service of the Archbishop of 
Salzburg, by whom he had been so long ill-treated, 
and dependence upon whom so sorely chafed htm, 
receiving about 200 per annum for his services. 
The connection was soon broken, ami freed from the 
fetters that had galled him, his cenius essayed ita 
boldest flights. He was poor and anxious, living in 
straitened circumstances, but ambitious, energeMc 
and active. He lived at the dawn of a new day in 
Germany Klopstock, Haller. Gellert, Winkelman, 
Kant, Wieland, and Schiller were giving shape to 
thought, and Goethe was already the leading poet 
of the land. The contest between the Gluckists 
and Piccinists was at its height. The French and 
Italian schools of music were in bitter controvers}-. 
The great departments of this highest of arts were 
full of masters who owned no superiors. What 
was Mozart's mission? Where was he to find a 
place? "it was to reconcile these opposing forces 
under one banner; to unite the past with the pres- 
ent, and thus lay the foundation for a music of the 
future ; to enlarge the possibilities of his art, that 
it might produce new but legitimate effects; .to 
eliminate from paKicnlar schools conventional form:) 
and temporary influences, and insert instead the 
pure expression of feelinf^s to wliich mn**ic as an art 
ought to correspond ; to blend the difference of the 
past into one common whole, msking music the 
universal exponent of the poesy of the soul out of 
which it sprang and to which, when in the exercise 
of its proper function it muat forever appeal, by 
creating models in every possible style, for every 
use. public and private, religious and^ prefane, 
wherever the art can be specially ap]>lied — ^thus 
satisiying in some degree tke longings, the aspira- 
tions and the sorrows which are common to the race 
of men, which indeed belong to humanity itself." 

•The lecture concluded by referring particularly to 
some of his great works, comparing him with some 
authors in similar departmenta, a comparison for 
which we have unfortunately no space to-day. 

The "music of the future" was alluded to in this 
connection. The lecturer maintained it was simply 
ridiculous to sneer at the leaders of the "new 
school," for they are among the exponents of the 
tendencies of thought at the present time, and are 
great benefactors to the cause of art : at the same 
time if the "music of the future" should fail to be- 
come permanently popular, the absence of this Mo- 
aartean feature, the perpetual flow of eontinnous, 
cbarmini? melody, will in the speaker's opinion, bo 
the prime cause of it« failure. After a abort analy- 
sis of the Operas of "Don Giovanni" and the "Magic 
Flute," the lecture closed with an interesting allu- 
sion to the story of the Requiem and an expression 



of the emotions experienced by the lecturer while 
visiting a few months ago in Europe some of the 
scenes once familiar to the great composer. 



Style im 



[Tiom ''ConTersations on tke Voice, and Kindred Top- 
ics/' by W. H. Daxull, in the Woretittr FtiUadUum.] 

Mr, D, 1 desire to say a few words regarding a 
subject not really understood. It is beaming quite 
the faahion for people to advertise to teach "style," 
and very many are misled by the use of the word. 
Such a person does not ordinarily wish to meddle 
with the formation of tone, but "takes the voice as 
it stands," and with a few general directions as to 
throwing the voice "forward," or "back," which 
terms, of themselves, convey no tangible idea to the 
pupil, proceeds to show her how to sing certain 
songs and diflicult vocal exercises with "stvie !" And 
what does he mean by "style T Ask him, and see 
if he can give any good, definite answer. He has 
not been accustomed to defining his position, so will 
probably be at a loss. If his pupil asktf him, he 
will probably say, as I have known some to do, 
"you should not ask so many questions ; you should 
do just what I tell you to do, and assume that I 
know what I am about ; but I cannot stop to answer 
all these questions: do yon suppose that I question- 
ed my masters in Europe in tliat manner ? No in- 
deed 1 I did what ttiey told me to do, and I want 
you to do the same. I cannot give you the expla- 
' nation of all these things 1 If you will do as I tell 
you, 1 will give you style, but I cannot define it." 
Might she not fairly say to him, "It would have 
been much more to your credit if you had gained a 
definite knowledge of your art before attempting to 
teach it T But let me see if I cannot do better than 
that I should define style in music, as I should 
define it in any other direction. It is that which 
imparta elegance and grace. Now comes the ques- 
tion, "What are elegance and grace in singing T 
Let us go to common life and ask the question as re- 
lates to dress, and any person of refinement (and we 
do not care to ask opinions of another,) will say, 
"They consist of simplicity and neatness, with un- 
obtruHive richness, all oeing governed by good 
taste." Anything showy is thereby condemned. 
Now to apply this to singing. I have already made 
mention of Francesco Antonio Pistoeehi, who found- 
ed the famous sehaol of Dolagna. I told you that 
the men of his ewn time called him "The Father of 
good taste," and that it was said of him that "he re- 
fined the manner of singing in Italy, which was at 
that time very crude." I think that we have rea- 
son, then, to assume him to have been an authority 
in the matter of "style," unless "style" is like "fash- 
ion," constantly changing. Now what was taught 
by Pistoeehi and his successor, nernacchi, who was 
thoroughly embued with his ideas ? If History be 
not false, a corree t style required these things : 
First, a perfectly accurate attack ! 
Second, a perfectly smooth delivery I 
Third, a perfeet 'portamento di voce P 
Fourth, perfect articulation I 
These were the leading pointa of "style" according 
to the famous old school of Bologna, and by these 
should every singer be tested. 

rupil. But it may be with fairness urged, that 
law of one hundred and fifty years ago need not of 
necf Bsitv be law for us to-day, may it not ? 

Mr, i). It may indeed ; but there is a quality in 
man, termed "common-sense," which will ordinarily 
regulate such matters. The Ten Commandments 
have existed for several thousand years, but are as 
binding to-day aa when they were promulgated. 
Laws have been made in tknes pa&t, which common 
sense could not endure, and they were annulled. Of 
such a character were the Bite Laws of Connecticut 
But eouimon'Sense accepts thsse laws of the school 
of Bologna, and really great artiste will always 
abide by them ; not only that, bit the really great 
artists always have abided by them. I am perfect- 
ly aware that in saying this, I am throwing down a 
multitude of idols, but as idols ore usually false 
gods, it is better that they should be overthrown by 
some bold iconoclast ; as one critic has applied that 
name te me, let me prove my right te the title. I 
stand on law in what I say, and claim that the true 
artist should be tested by the above. But what has 
been the teaching of those who have termed them- 
selves "Teachers of Italian style T Understand 
me, there are those who know what is good, and 
teach it ; it is not of those that I speak, of course, 
and they will rejoice with me to see these bogus 
teachers swept out of musical existence. 

The first requisite of the Bologna school, (the 
representatives of which were Sontag, Schroder- 



Dovriont, Mara, Standigl, Tichatschck, Micksch. 
and others of the Germans, and Gabrielli, Grisi. 
Mingotti, Bosio and a host more of the Italians)* 
was "a perfectly accurate attack !" What is the 
t«oching of these professors in that regard? ^ I said, 
a few weeks ago, "Cite me one singer who invaria- 
bly attacks tone correctly, and I will cite you fifty 
— yes, one hundred, who make a preliminary sound, 
and I will not go outeide the ranks of those who 
stand before the public as aHisteT That state- 
ment, made deliberately, I now repeat I And who 
are to blame ? Why, the teachers of false style ! 

The second requirement of the school of Bologna, 
was "a perfectly smooth delivery I" I nstead of that, 
you now find the tremolo constantly affected ! For 
that the teachers are not always to blame, for it is 
related of one young man that he went from this 
country to study with Garcia in London. Garcia, 
perceiving his fondness for the tremolo warnctl him 
against ite use, charging him never to employ it un- 
der any cireurastances, nut the young man liked it 
so well, that he continued ite use after leaving him, 
and now teaches it to his pupils, I presume. Would 
Garcia be willing to receive the credit for this 
wrong-doing ? 

The third requisition was "a perfect portamento 
di voce r This, yon will remember, consiste of car- 
rying the voice from one note to another, at what- 
ever distance of interval, without touching any in- 
termediate notes. Now the prineipal part of thia 
false style which is tenght, con6iste of dragging the 
voice In a moat offensive way ! and the teachers dis- 
play their Ignorance and presumption by applying 
to It the name "portamento T 

The fourth requirement was "perfect articula- 
tion I" How often do you hear it ? When a singer 
appears before the public with reasonably good 
enunciation of worda, the rendering excites wonder 
and admiration, as if it were something nnlooked- 
for, whereas it should be a r^pilar oecurrence. Oth- 
er pointa, snah as the "turn," the "trill," and so on, 
we need not touch upon, though they are rarely 
ever given with accuracy. How then shall we sum 
up this fhlse teaching ? Haviag the law before us, 
we can only term this false thing, wrongly denomi- 
nated ''style," a means for eoTcring up bad sing- 
ing 1 The people who use these faults cannot as a 
rule sing correctly if they would I They have been 
trained in a superficial manner, and have not learn- 
ed the first principles of the art they affect ! It was 
said of a teacher, not long since, bv an admirer of 
thia superficiality, "no doubt he can teach his pupils 
to sing correct^ly* l>ut he can never teach them 
style r* What higher compliment could that teach- 
er receive ? 

Now there is another thing which comes alter all 
this matter of correct style, which may be termed 
"expression !" The two are distinct "Expression" 
is the soul of singing as in talking, and is governed 
by the same laws. You must make your listeners 
feel that you have something to say, before you can 
awaken their attention to any great extent, and in 
the rendering of any song, you must make yourself 
one with it Sing tender or devout sentiments in a 
listless or cold nuinner, and you awaken no enthusi- 
asm, but enter into the spirit of your recital, and aa 
you lose yourself, the hearers become aroused. But 
we will leave this matter for further talk, when we 
have more time. Meantime, do not mistake "style" 
for "expression," and do not imagine "Veneer" su- 
perior to "Solidity." 
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One of Farepa's Lait Letters 

10 Waewick Ca»scx!fT, London, ) 
November 26. 1878. J 

DnAE Mn. Elia .—Many thanks for your kind 
note; but we cannot alter our plans now, and every 
thing is working well for a creditable production of 
"Lohengrin." Our pride and amwr propre are in 
it, and ny husband is stch a good hard- worker that 
I am sure he will succeed in this, as he has done in 
other very difficult tasks. Yon must remember we 
were the iirat to produce in America, on a traveling 
tour, never being more. than two weeks in one 
place, and having the distances to travel which 
American towns are from one to tha other, and, aa 
I tell you, wo produced "Marriage of Figaro," "Ob- 
eron,'*^"Deux Journies,*' and played "Don Giovan- 
ni" and "Der Freischiitz" for the firat time in Eng- 
lish. These are not light works to produce, aa yon 
know, 80 I really am not anxious. We will do our 
best— we cannot do more; and all the profession 
will respond, I am sure, in being interested in our 
efforta ; and we will give other operas which will 
appeal to the British public. We have risked alone 
our own hard-earned money to establish £ng- 
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lish opcra^ in a propw wav in Enj^lnnd, so if wo 
like to risk our reputation in'bringnng out "Lolien- 
^in,'* wc muftt liavc some p^ood basis to stand on or 
we would not do it, I will incloae your friendly 
lottcr to Carl, Imt he being a Prussian, 1 do not 
think he will have lew pluck than I, who, beinp: a 
true Briton, would never give in. With very best 
compliincnta. and hopinjj yon will pond me a pro- 
gramme of when and where you give the "Lohen- 
grin" recital, 1 remain, t^out d vous. 

EuriiROBrNB Parbpa-Rosa. 



nsiral €tixxnpri)itut. 



CiiiCAOo, Feb. 19. — Since my previous letter we 
have had a season of opera under Strakosch's man- 
agement. The season was pecuniarily successful, 
and on the whole deservedly so. Of course the 
chief feature was Verdi's new opera "Aida," which 
was given twice to overflowing houses. You have 
already had so many opinions that one from tha 
present writer, a sort of least of the Apostles, and 
an apinion too "born out of due time," is hardly 
necessary. It remains for me simply to record my 
acquiescence in the general verdict that it bears ev- 
ident traces of Wagner's influence, although here 
and there we still have a melody of the energetic, 
organ-grinding Verdi pattern. The general rnn of 
the performance was very satisfactory, although the 
stage of Mc* Vickers' seemed hardly high enough 
for the two-stery scene in the last act. 

Rather a funny experience happened to two very 
nice and knowing young gentlemen of my acquain- 
tance who went Tuesday night to hear "Aida." Un- 
known to them a change was made, owing to Cam- 
panini's hoarseness, and "Martha** played instead. 
So in the "Aida" they followed "Martha'* through 
the first act and half way through the second. But 
there the discrepancy between what the book called 
for and what their eyes saw on the stage became too 
apparent. So just before the last act they passed 
the book over to me acknowledging they had "lost 
the place." It did not take a long explanation to 
convince them that nncharitable people might re- 
gard them as somewhat "sold.** Somehow I 
couldn't help smiling at the anxiety of mind they 
must have been thrown into by such uncommonly 
"thin** Egyptian scenery as "Martha** affords. 

This week we have had quite a festival given by 
the Apollo club and the Thomas orchestra. This 
affitlr embraced three oonoerts and one mating. 

Monday evening, Feb. 16, the Clnb (reinforced by 
about sixty female voices and the GermaniaM&nner- 
chor) sang Liszt's adaptation of Schubert's "Omnip- 
otence," Schumann's "Oipsy Life," and the chorus 
from Beethoven's "Rnins of Athens." The chorus- 
es were good, but hardly loud enough for the or- 
chestra. This programme also afforded the An- 
dante and March from RafTs "Leonore" Symphony, 
a work full of beautiful effects, yet by no means of 
the highest order ef genius. 'The most enjoyable 
number of this programme was the "Qipsy Life." 
Mr. Whitney achieved a genuine success in "Non 
piii andrai," and the concert as a whole was a great 
snccess. The second concert gave us Qade's "Nach- 
Uaenge yon Ossian," (which, however, was stopped 
and left unfinished when about half through by 
Thomas, who was in a pet at the noise made by 
late-eomers getting their seats); Liszt's second 
Hungarian Rhapsody (in an orchestral setting) ; the 
Tannhduter Overture ; and, best of all, the Theme 
and Variations, Scherzo, and Finale from Beetho- 
ven's Septet (played full instead of solo). Mr. 
Whitney sang Schumann's "Two Grenadiers," and 
in response to the encores gave us Handel's charm- 
ing "O ruddier than the cherry." This eveniag 
was also the debut of Miss Clara Doria, who was 
brought on here to take the part of the "Peri" in 



Schumann's Cantata, ns elsewhere recorded. She 
achieved a fair success, somewliat mnrreil by her 
vicious method of getting her breath. Her two 
songs by Taiibcrt, "The boy after birds" and "The 
Sparrow and the Thrasher," sung to pianoforte ac- 
companiment, were bettor, 
tinctnens of enunciiition. 
The third evening gave us only three things : 

Sym I ihony. No 5 Beethoven. 

Shall I on Mamre's FtTtile Plains*' 

Mr. >Vhlhicy. 
Schumnnn's Cantata.* "Tlie PHitullse and the Perl.'* 

The Symphony hns not been played hero entire 
for five years, and was of course extremely enjoya- 
ble. It was played with great finish of shading and 
phrasing, and with ^hat technical mastery of diffi- 
culties for which this orchestra is so noted. Still 
to my mind there is a certain depth of feeling in 
this Symphony which was not apparent in this per- 
formance. / Either the highly seasoned workn of 
Wagner, Rn(T and Liszt have somewhat blunted the 
players* enlhusiasm for these older masterwurks, 
or else the hearers have been accustomed to find in 
them suggestions the composer never put there, and 
are now becoming dis-illnsioned — if I may so say it.; 
Of the Cantata I have elsewhere spoken. 

Those concerts were given in the large "McCor- 
mick Hair on the North Side (corner of Clark and 
Kinzie) which, however, is very different in acces- 
sability from what it was before the fire, as the 
northside cars now run a half mile south of the 
river, and the stages of all the lines run direct to 
the hall on such nights. The hall is nearly square, 
eighty or ninety feet in width, and has a balcony 
holding seven hundred people. The total capacity 
is about twenty-five hundred. It is a very pleas- 
ant hall, especially th<^ balcony seats, although it 
is up two flights of staK, and has altogether inade- 
quate approaches and means of egress. The venti- 
lation is vile. Still this is likely to be for two or 
three years our most commodious hall, and so we 
make the best of it. 

The festival of the Apollo Club has been managed 
by Messrs. Carpenter and Sheldon, who seem to 
command the confidence of the public to a gratify- 
ing and apparently well-deserved degree. 

DeR FRBTSCntiTZ. 



Nkw Tork, Fib. 16. — At the third popular mati- 
nee given by Mr. Thomas on Saturday afternoon, 
Feb. 7tk, the following pieces were rendered : 

Overture. '<Consecr»tiun of the boase*' . . Beelhoven. 

Recitativa and Air from the «^CreaUon'* Haydn. 

' Mr. M. W. Whitney. 

Fantasia on Slavenlc Airs Vieuxtemps. 

Mr. B. Listcmnnn. 

Andante, Finale. Symphony in G Behubert. 

Vorspiel, "Lohengnii'' Wngner. 

Bong : "The two Grenadiers" Schumann. 

Mr. M. W. Whitney. 

Walts: "On the beautiful blue Danube" Strauss. 

TrKumerei Schumann. 

AmaryUis Louis XUI. 

Bhapsedie Hongroiae, No. 2 Lisst. 

The programme, it will be seen, was sufficiently 
varied, containing something to please every taste, 
and forming an entertainment midway between the 
light diversions of a sommer- night's concert and 
the severer requirements of a Symphony soiree, 
The audience at this matinee was large, ladies of 
course predominating, and I noted many musicians 
of note among the listeners. The gem of the per- 
formance was of coarse the Andante from Schubert's 
great Symphony, with which Mr. Thomas's auditors 
are now quite familiar. Mr. Listemann played the 
Fantasie on Slavonic idrs with the masterly precis- 
ion and fine sentiment which has grained him an en- 
viable reputation ns a soloist. The singing of Mr. 

Whitney was unusually g^ood even for him and, in 
the second part, gainca him an encore to which he 
responded with Beethoven's "In questa tomba os- 
cura." The accompaniment for this song, a8 well 
as that of the "Two Qrenadiers," is arrange^ for the 
orchestra by Mr. Thomas. 



Tiic third concert of the Brooklyn Philharmonic 
society was the best which the society has yet given 
and wonld place that organization in the front ranks 
if it did not already occupy that position. I can 
say, freely, that we have nothing on this side of the 
river to compare with these concerts except the 
Thomas Symphony Soir6es, which, indeed, they 
closely resemble. The concert of Saturday eve- 
ning, Feb. 7th, the third of the season, opened 
with Schumann's Symphony in C major, \o. 2, 
which is now generally acknowledged to be the 
greatest of Schumann's works, nnd which, in my 
mind, stands second to no symphonic composition 
extant. [!] It is hardly necessary to say that this 
grand and benntifhl conception was perfectly inter- 
preted under the baton of Mr. Thomas. The other 
orchestral selections were as follows : a Quartet for 
Horns, by Weber, which was so remarkably well 
played as to render the encore which followed ex- 
cusable (as far as an encore in surh a concert can 
be). The players were Messrs. Sclimitz, Puffer, 
Kiistermacher and Kohser. Then two selections 
from Wagner : the romantic Vowipiel from Tjnhen^ 
grin and the wonderful "Ritt der Wnlkiircn." After 
these came the Beethoven Septet, adapted, of 
course, to the full number of strings with the usual 
disposition of the second violins. Svendsen's Sym- 
phonic introduction to the drama "Sigurd Slembe" 
ended the concert. The two vocal selections, sung 
by M. Maurel, were an aria from Cluck's Tphtffmia 
in AfUii and "Ilai giunta la causa" from Le nozxe di 
Figaro. They were given with the artistic finish 
and fine delivery which has already mode the sing- 
er famous. 

I was prevented from attending the concert of 
the N. T. Philharmonic society, which took place 
last Saturday evening (number four of the series)* 
The pieces played were Mr. Bristow's "Arcadian 
Sjrmphony," which, though it comes under the head 
of "programme" music, is, nevertheless, a work of 
real merit : a "Faust Overture," by Wagner, and 
Cade's ''Michael Angelo" overture. The chie' in- 
terest of the audience was centred in M. Wieniaw- 
ski, who made on this occasion his last appearance 
in America (unless we except a Sunday evening con 
cert in which he took part at the Grand Open 
house). Ilia selectiens, for the Philharmonic Con- 
cert were the Concerto in E minor by Mendels- 
sohn, and Bach's Andante and Fugue in O minor. 

MARCH 2.— The Strakosch Italian Opera Troupe, after 
an extensive and successftil tour through the principal 
cities of the United States, has returned to New York, and 
the spring season of Opera, which began at the Academy 
on Monday evening, Feb. 23» promises to be well patron- 
ized. The opera selected for the opening night was 
Aidat a work which draws well owlnf to the strong local 
coloring of the drama and the admirable manner in which 
the leading roles are taken. There Is, however, little In 
themuslcof^itfa to catch the popular ear. Mile. Tbrri- 
anl in the title rMe is unexoeptionahlei both in her sing- 
ing and acting. Miss Caiy as Amneris renders the ma- 
sic with fidelity and grace, although her acting might be 
improved, and the same may be said of Big. Campaninl In 
his impersonation of Radames. Maurel as Amonasro is 
admirable In every particular, while Slgnors Na net 
and Scolara as King and Chief-priest are all that Is re- 
quired. 

On Wednesday the Academy was well filled, but not 
crowded, and Aida was again represented* On Friday 
evening the house was literally crammed and nothing, 
save a certain sombre tone In the attire of the ladies in 
parquette and balcony, reminded the spectator that it is 
the Lenten season. This vast andlenoe came to welcome 
Mme. Nllsson, whose appearance, announced for some 
days earlier, had been deferred by her illnese. The opera 
selected for her appearanoe was iMdOt * work which, al-* 
though tame enough without her, is Invested with more 
than a passing interest by her wonderful impersonation 
of the unfortunate Lacy Ashton. We all know what this 
character is when represented by a singer of ordinary tal- 
ents : there are some graceful melodies, a great deal of 
florid singing, with a hackneyed accompaniment, no end 
ofappoggiatana, and any quantity of trilling on high 
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notes. Thore is plenty of tentimental sighing in 
tho first Act, of tearing Indignation in the second, of inco- 
herent raving In the third, and one gues away bumming 
the fragment : "Spargi d'amaro piaoto," and wondering 
such pretty flowers of melody must needs grow in such a 
flat, unprofitable waste. But Mme. Nilssoo, who haa the 
hand of Mldan, creates a r61e here after her own fashion, 
and while, compared with her other impersonations, her 
Lucia is not preeminent, it is still a picture which will not 
readfiy fade from the mind of the beholder. There is tho 
delight of hearing that great heaven-born voice which 
seems to impart something of its own magnetic life to the 
music of Donizetti. Then there is the delight of watching 
the perfect artist in every gesture, every change of coun- 
tenance as the drama develops. In her rendering of the 
air: "Regnnva nol silenzio," which contains the gcnn of 
the Coming tragedy, her acting is constrained, rather than 
demonstrative ; but there is a deepening horror in her 
face and voice which tells the whole story. Much of her 
power lies in this avoiding all useless and meaningless 
gestures, for she never allows her hearers to suspect that 
she has approached the limit of her emotional capacity. 
If Capoul, who has sung with her so often during the 
past three years, wouUl but heed the example set con- 
stantly before him, his Bdgardo would gain much in real 
strength and intensity, while, in the last seme, he would 
act like a man and not like a decapitated fowl. Candor 
compels meto sute, however, that Capoul's singing was 
good throughout the opera, and his rendering of the air : 
''Fra poco a me** created quite a furor of applause. Even 
more satlsfHCtory was the Henrico of Maurcl, than whom 
wo have had few better baritones for many a year. The 
other parts were filled as follows : Raimondo, Big. ScoUra ; 
Arturo, Sig. Boy; Alice, Mile. Cooney. This evening 
Mignon will be given, with Nilsson in the title r61e and 
TorrianI as Filina. 

Theo. Thomas gave his fourth Symphony Concert at 
Steinway Hall on Saturday evening, when the following 
bill was presented : 

Introduction to the 3d Act of '<Medea** Chembini. 

Concerto for Strinv Orohestra Bach. 

Symphony, No. 2. in C, op. 61 Schumann. 

Baochanale: TannhXuser. [Manuscript].. .Warner. 
Serenade, No. S, |n D minor, op. 69 [newj.YoIkmann. 
Overture to ^'Leonora,'* No. 3. Beethoven. 

The stalely and classical introduction to Medea would, 
perhaps, not be suited for the opening of an ordinary 
concert, but Mr. Thomas knows that his audience will be 
seated and attentive at the first note of the first piece on 
the bill. It is doubtful if, at 8 o'clock, there was a vacant 
seat in the hall. The string concerto, by Bach, consists 
o( three muvemems. 1. Allegro; 2. Adagio; 3. Allegro. 
No better illustration of the genius of the great master of 
musical form could bo found. It Is charming from be- 
ginning to end, and I need hardly say that it was admira- 
bly played. The adagio for violin was faithfully rendered 
by Mr. Listemann. 

Schumann's g^reatest work was nobly given, but, eneh 
time I hear it, it seems to me more and mora absolutely 
unplayable, as if no human orehestra could quite siese 
such unearthly beauty. Still, I do not remember hearing 
a better performance than this one. The horns in the in- 
troduction were faint and clear as the "horns of Elf -land," 
while the passages for oboe and clarionet ware played 
with consummate art. In so fine a performance it is dif- 
ficult to particularize, but I cannot help praising the per- 
formance of the two lovely trios In the Scherzo, and the 
passages for 'cello in the same part. 

The Serenade, by Volkmann, seems to be a work of pe- 
culiar excellence. Mr. Lubeck played the violoncello 
obligate. At the next Symphony Concert, which will 
take place on Mareh 21st, the programme will Include 
"Eine Faust Symphonle'* by Liszt, and Beethoven's Sym- 
phony in G minor. 

A Thomas mating is announced for Saturday next. 

The N. T. Philharmonic Society have In rehearsal Mo- 
zart's "Jupiter" Symphony, and BafTs "Lenore." 

▲. ▲. o. 

Jfoigjt's |(rarnal of Slam. 

BOSTON. MARCH V, 18V4. 

The Mvfie of a Fortiiight 

The Concerts with which Boston has been fsYor- 
ed during ths put two weeks haye been so bewil- 
deringlj many, that anything like a full and critical 
account of them is out of onr power and foreign to 
onr mood. We mnst content onrselves with a few 
brief memoranda of the most important, and we will 
take them In the order of their dates. 



Feh. 19. Thursday afternoon saw Mechanics* 
Ilall filled with warmly appreciative listeners to the 
first of Mr. B. J. Lang's four Concerts. It opened 
with a fine performance of the beautiful Bcothoven 
Sonata in C minor (op. 30) for piano and violin, very 
finely played by Miss Tkrksb Likbr and the con- 
cert-^ ver. The young lady still charms by the 
chaste delicacy of her rendering, while she has 
Chained in finish and in breadth of tone ; yet there 
is room for more of tliis in a composition of such 
depth and power. Next in importance, chief in 
novelty, though it has now been played here sever- 
al times, was the "Fantaisie in form of a Sonata,** op. 
6, by Saran, which closed the concert, and which 
Mr. \iavi\r played with unflagging spirit and great 
brilliancy, especially the last two movements 
{Scherzo and Allrgro), to the great delight of the 
whole company, albeit, we are forced to own, with 
some exasperation of expression, and too much of 
ritardando in the Romanza and the recitative-like 
pasfiages, althouicrh the title "Fantaisie*' may war- 
rant more or less of moody freedom in this regard. 
His middle piece, which we do not remember to 
have heard in any concert before, was tlie set of /m- 
promptfts, op. 5. by Schumann, on a theme by Clara 
Wleck, a daring, strange, original, far from repose- 
ful effort of the youth teeming with a future, — ^more 
interesting, we should say, than really edify inp:, — 
and put before the andience moet eflfectively. — Mr. 
NiLSON Varlbt added interest to the concert by his 
artistic and expressive singing of Beethoven's "Ad- 
elalda,** and a song by Mendelssohn, "The Garland.** 

Feb. 21. The hot and closely crowded hall (Wes- 
ley an), that Saturday evening, could not quite dead- 
en the impression of the interesting concert of Miss 
SopniB WiRXBR,*' from the Berlin Conservatoire and 
pupil of Abb6 Liszt.** Tho young debtUanie is of 
modest and refined appearance, and of slender, deli- 
cate physique. In the rendering of a Prelude and 
Fugue of Bach (C sharp minor) and the Fanlaint 
Impromptu of Chopin, she won quick favor by her 
crisp and pearly touch, and by the cleanness, bril- 
liancy and finish of her execution ; and in the Cho- 
pin piece which she gave for an encore she showed 
good musical feeling and expression. In the dash- 
incT, difficult Poltmaue in E, by Liszt, she was quite 
at home, giving the rapid runs and trills and rip- 
pling Jwriiurt in the upper notes with remarkable 
distinctness and evenness. But she lacks strength 
for the full power of such a work. She also played 
a ViUte by Tausig, which we did not hear. It 
surely was a creditable introduction to a Boston au- 
dience. 

Singing, also, lent variety. Mme. RuDBRaDonrr, 
to Mr. Lang's accompaniment, gave with gpreat 
spirit one of the finest of Handel's Italian Opera 
arias (arranged by Franz) : "Ah t non son io che 
parlo," and some English songs; and Mr. Osgood 
sang "The Water Lily** by Fran* and "FrtthUngs- 
glanbe** by Schnbert. 

On the same evening came the third concert of 
the MRSTDBLSsoHif QunrrBTTB Club, with this pro- 
gramme: 

Quartet in A, No. 3, Op. 41 R. Schumann. 

"The impauioned riders." Characteristic piece. 

Composed for Piano by Franz Schubert. 
Arranged for Quintette by CaaX Hamm. 
[Firet time]. 
"Quintet Sats" in E flat, from an original sketch of 
Mozart's in the library of the Mozarteum at Salz- 
burg Mozart. 

a. Prophet Birds, b. Hunting Song. 
From "Forest Scenes.** 
Composed for Piano by R. Schumann. 
Arranged for Quintet by William Schultae. 
Quartet in A minor, No. 15, Op. 132 Beethoven. 

We only reached the hall in time to hear the 
great "posthnmons** Quartet of Beethoven, to which 
we always listen with profound interest, although 
it hardly went so smoothly this time as it did the 



last time that the Club played it, when we spoke of 
the work at length (Nov. 1, 1873). 

Fdi, 2.1. That Monday evening drew one of tho 
best of Boston audiences to Horticultural Hall, to 
hear tho first of Mme. Camilla Urso's four "Con- 
certs Classiqaes,** Programme : 

Trio In C minor. Op. 102, for Piano, Violin and 

'Cello Joachim ILiflf. 

Alleero con fuoco.— Scherzo.— Andante.— Prento. 

Krl King Schubert. 

Mr. Geo. Osgno<l. 
Sonata in F major. No. 9, for Violin and Piano. 

W. A. Mozart. 

Songs. 1 From"Egmont RubiuHtein. 

I Echo •' 

Quartet, in I> minor, [Ponthumous], for 2 Violins, 
Viola, and 'Cello Schubert. 

It was a rare satisfaction to hear classical cham- 
ber music, — quartets, trios, Ac, — ^led by such an 
artist. We all know the great charra of her solo 
pUying ; it is a far finer, rarer pleasure to hear her 
tones, which ftre purity itself, her finished execu- 
tion, beautiful, expressive phrasing, and her sure, 
quickening leadership in the soulful interpretation 
of mnsterworks with other instruments. And the 
beauty of it is that she does not make the part of 
the first violin too prominent ; she Is content to be 
one, — to be sure, tlie leading one, — in the conversa- 
tion between equals ; and this is by far the worthier 
and, just in proportion as the hearer is more musi- 
cal, the more interesting manifestation of an artts*^. 
Virtuosity, which puts the individual before the 
music, is a poor thing in comparison to it. Nor 
can a solo be of much account, unless it be some- 
thing like a Concerto with an orchestra. We there- 
fore do sincerely trust that Mme. Urso will not allow 
herself to swerve from her high purpose in these 
concerts, nor spoil the unity and beauty of the plan 
to please any who may throw oat childish hints of 
"how nice it would be if she wonld play a solo P 

We think we never heard her violin to more ad- 
vantage than in the rendering of that Schubert 
Quartet. The variations of the solemn melody of 
the Andante were almoat perfection on her part ; 
and her associates, Meaars. Schvltzb, Rtan and 
Hknvig, of the Quintette Chib, seemed to have 
caught her spirit, as if tha whole thing had been 
studied with nnasoal care. 

Mr. Pkbabo was in admirable play that evening, 
and so was the 'cellist, Mr. Hbhnio, so that the Raff 
Trio conld not suffer for the want of brilliant eze- 
cntion. The eompodtion is of that elaborate strain- 
ing-for-new-effect kind, which one expects from Raff 
and nearly aU the new oomposars ; not without pas- 
sages of power and beanty, in the Andante particu- 
larly ; while the Scherso it one of thoae breathless, 
hurry-scurry, rattling movements, of which we have 
so many now-a-days, and which all leave about the 
same impression. The Trio proved exciting to the 
most and was applauded vigoronsly. It made a 
stir ; but how refreshing and delightful after it was 
that bright, genial, happy first movement of the So- 
nata Dno by Mosart, played to a charm by Mme 
Urso and Perabo 1 The Andante, too, and Rondo 
(in Minuet form), though somewhat more tame and, 
if not actually familiar, sounding so, are beautiful 
and gave gpreat pleasure. Mr. Osgood sang the 
"Erl King^ effectively, only a litUe more melodra- 
matically than usual. Tho two song^ by Rubinstein 
were in a quieter vein and beautifully sung. The 
young accompanist, M. Saurkt (brother of the vio- 
linist) comes in for a fair share of praise. 

F^, 24. Mme. Ciraisnxn NiLssoir's Farewell 
Concert, under the management of Mr. Peck, of 
course crowded the great Music Hall. The post- 
ponement of a week, on account of the great singer's 
illness, only added new zest to the opportunity. 
The fair Swede, as if in exuberant spirits at finding 
herself all herself again, never looked or sang more 
charmingly. With a fair orchestral accompaniment 
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she gave a most patlictic and im|ircssive rendering 
of the licethuvGQ Soeua : "Ah perfido," and was 
most happy in Moznrl's Cherubino melody: *'Voi 
che sapeto." Tlie Duet from RigoUtto, with Maurel, 
was well 8unj5, i^ ^^ were worth the sinking. Fi»r 
encores she gave a simple Russian air, "Old Folks 
at Home," and a more trashy minstrel ballad : "Give 
me a penny," with that imaginatirely realizing, if 
not real, pathos, and that inimitable charm of 
her's, which while it makes the many crazy with 
delight, wins over the few too for the time being. 
She seemed to have the heartiest, at times childlike 
delight in giving pleasure to her audience, so that 
the farewell was felt on both sides. — Mme. Madk- 
LiMK ScniLLKR gavc a brilliant rendering of Weber's 
ConcerUtiick and of a piece by Liszt. MM. Capoul 
and Maurel appeared to excellent advantage in the 
concert room, both being in good voice, And so re- 
fined and artist-like in style and manner I They 
sang the duet from 77i« Barber : "All' idea di quel 
metallo" admirably. The pretty OTartures to the 
two parts ("La Oazza Ladra," and Nicolai's to the 
"Merry Wivt-s") were quite enjoyable. 

Feb. 25. Another "Evening of English Glees- in 
the Music Ilall — crowded, too, in spite of the gieut 
storm — by the six now well known singers from 
New York. To say all wc could in praise of it 
would cost far more 8)>acc than we have at com- 
mand. i:ieside3 the special gems among the Glees 
which they have made familiar, there were some 
novelties of interost; most note-worthy among 
which was Goldbeck's exceedingly graphic and im 
pressive part-song : "The Sands of Dee*' (Charles 
Kingsley), and another, in a more gentle, dreamy, 
half Platonic lover's vein : *'How fair my lady is f' 
^-quite an elaborate, extended composition by the 
accomplished accompanist of the party, M. Florio ; 
it is musical in form and treatment, and leaves a 
most agreeable impression. The Duet: "Awake 
ye Dead," by old English Purcell, full of roulades 
and of reiteratioos, sung by the two basses, Mr. 
Bbckbtt and Mr. Aikkn has a certain rude strength 
and grandeur, and made a marked eensation. A 
quaint Madrigal by one of the earliest old Italian 
malri^alists, Fesca, was sung to English words: 
''Jiownin a flowery vule." Stevens's glee : "Blow, 
blow, thou winter wind" was remarkably cfTective. 
Miss Bbebk sang cliarmingly the song: "As when the 
dove" from Handel's Ad* and QtiUtea, and Miss 
Finch won all hearts by her true, sweet rendering 
of Mendelssohn's "I hoar a small bird calling." 

Two more of these "Eir««iings" are announced for 
ApilL 

Feb, 26. Four numbers formed the programnae 
and (what with the interruption caused by a false 
alarm of fine) filled out the two hours of the Nmth 
Btmphony Covcxrt, Thursday afternoon. 

Overture, "In tbe Highlands,** Oade. 

FastoralfljmiAony (No. C) Beethoven. 

••VioUn Coneerto, in D [KocheU 218. Comp. 1 775], 

Mozart. 

Allegro.— Andante Can tabOe.— Rondo : Andanti- 

no graxioflo. [Cadenzaa by Ferd. David. 

Mnie. CttiaiJla Urso. 

Overture, <'The Fair Melu«ina*' Mendelssohn. 

The day was fine, the audience somewhat larger 
than usual, the orchestra &11 and, with the excep- 
tion of one or two passages in the rustic Scherzo 
and the fina]e of the Pastoral Symphony, well up 
to their work. The first movement, in which you 
feel the very breath and pulse of Summer, and the 
second, the meditative ramble by the "Brook-side," 
were finely played. Gade's picturesque "Im Hoch- 
land" Overture, full of the loneliness and solemn 

grandeur of the mountains, alternsiing with a bright 
march-like festive strain, has been heard here a few 
times before, though several years ago, and had al- 
most the freshness of novelty. It was presented 
very satisfiactorily. 



The alarrt of fire occurred in the middle of the 
Mozart Concerto ; but Mme. Urso, with far more 
presence of mind than many of her audience, stood 
unmoved in her place until people had returned to 
their seats, and then the movement was resumed 
from the bcginnig and the Concerto finished in good 
st3'le, in spite of the nervous perturbation which 
could not wholly subside in a moment. It was un- 
foi tunate for that end, that the piece was one of 
such an unexciting, uniformly tranquil character. 
Something more brilliant and strong would have 
restored things to the normal state more promptly. 
But Mme. Urso's exquisite performance reconciled 
even those who are apt to complain of such a work 
of Mozart as comparatively monotonous and tame, 
or even "dull,* to a serene and amiable acceptance 
of its long-drawn sweetness. But to most hearers it 
seemed to be as far as possible from dull ; for it was 
Mozart, and, for them, to live for half an hour in 
that man's atmosphere, the element in which he 
lived and moved and had his being, is enough. The 
Allegro was followed with the closest attention, 
placed as it was with such purity of intonation, 
such spirit like sweetness and fineness, as well as 
searching intensity of tone, such consummate beau- 
ty of phrasing and such ease of finished execution, 
even through all the difficulties of the elaborate 
Cadenza put to it by David, who is said to have de- 
lighted in such opportunities; hence three of them 
in this case, — one for every movement, — which is 
more than the usual share; and indeed there does 
seem to be little need of a Cadenza in an Aitdtinte Caw 
tabile ! In this the violin song feelingly and sweetly, 
and most of the audience, in spite of the recent flut- 
ter, surrendered themselves most willingly to its 
persuasion. The third movement with its contrast 
of a serious and a quaint playful theme perhaps pro- 
duced the best impression of the whole. Surely 
that day Camilla Urso more than made good the 
rank she has long held among tlie truest artists of 
the violin who have been heard among us. — The 
"Melusina" Overture was most refreshing, and the 
musicians seemed to be inspired by such an oppor- 
tunity. 

Feh. 28.— JfrtuZflMoAn QuinieiU Clith.—Uhe fourth 
and Itut (we are sorry to say) of the Saturday eve- 
ning concerts offered works entirely new to us, by 
modern composers, for its leading features. There 
were none of the old classical quartets, <frc. The 
entertainment opened with a string Quartet in B 
flat, op. 8, by Goldmark, author of that dreamy 
sensuous oriental Overture to "Sakuntala" which 
we have heard here. Something of the same half 
sensuous, half mystical quality is about all the im- 
pression we retain from the first hearing of this 
quartet, which consists of four elaborate move- 
ments. — ^The Quintet for piano and strings by C. 
P. Grftdencr, (op. 7, in G minor) has more vigor, 
freshness, clearness, and interested us, for once at 
least, more than most of the new compositions. 
But we desire more acquaintance with both works 
if we must have an opinion of their value. Tl.e 
piano part was well performed by Mr. G. W. Sum- 
ner, who also took part with Mr. Ryan in the ren- 
dering of Schumann's beautiful Romances for Piano 
and Clarinet (or sometimes Oboe), op. 94. Mr. 
Ueindl played a pretty "Idylls" for Flute, called 
"Das Waldvoglein ;" and the Entr'acte and Scherzo 
from the "Midsummer Night's Dream" music was 
played as arranged for Quintet by Mr. Hamm. 
The audience was large, as if aware that "blessings 
brighten as they take their flight," aid the whole 
concert seemed to give great pleasure. 

March 2. Mme. Urso's second concert, for which 
the audience was very large, had for its great fea- 
tures the glorious old No. 1 of Beethovc^i^'g "Rasou- 



raofTsky Quartets," in F, and the great Schumann 
Quintet with a piano (Mr. Lang). A Sonata Duo 
by Dussek, giving scope for very brilliant execu- 
tion, and some charming singing by Miss Doria, 
filled out a most attractive programme, to which 
wc hope to do fuller justice in our next. 
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Kezt in Order. 

Too late for notice this week are Mr. Lang's sec- 
ond concert (Thursday) and Mme. Schiller's first 
(Friday). — Mr. Boscovitz's second Recital ;is post- 
poned until the 20th, he being ill. — English Opera 
(the Kellog troupe) begins at the Boston Theatre 
on Monday. . 

The tenth and last Symphony Concert of the Ilar 
vard Musical Association will occur on Thursday, 
March 19 — three weeks from the last. The pro. 
gramme is as follows : 

Overture to "Medea Chembini. 

Concert Aria: "JdiMTo! Osogno, oson desto ?" 

[second tluic] Mozart. 

Nei,«<»n Vari.ey. 
••Violin Solo, jvith orchestra : Andante ei Scberzo, 

Op. 10 Ferd. David. 

Miss Terbse Likuk. 

• Grand Organ Prelude and Fugue, In A minor. 

B.ich. 
Joiix K. Painr. 

•♦Sonrn*, with Piano Schumann. 

a. The Hidalgo. 
1). Sen-nade. 
c. "Ich uand're r.icht,'* 
S>nnphuiiy, No. 1, in C minor Gade. 

The four Weekly Recitals of Mr. Osgood and Mr. 
Leonhard begin next Wednesday (11th) at 8 1-2 
P. M., at Mechanics' Hall. Mr. Leonhard will play 
Beethoven's Sonata, op. 81, ("Les Adieux," Ac), 
Schumann's "Krpislerinna," Scherzo, op, 20 and 
smaller things of Chopin. Mr. Osgood offers an 
Aria (a la Fttga) from Bach's Christmas Oratorio, 
besides two rich bouquets of songs by Schumann 
and by Franz. 



The Church Moaic Association of Kew 
York. Schumann's Mass and Oade's *'£rl 
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[From the Sun, Feb. 12.] 

On Tuesday evening the Church Music Associa- 
tion gave its second concert of this season, present- 
ing Schumann's Mass in C Minor and Gade's canta- 
U, "The Erl King's Daughter." 

The former composition is one of the highest and 
gravest vocal works of its class ever given in this 
city. Nothing more worthy has thus tar been done 
by this association, and nothing that reflects upon 
them greater credit for the spirit in which it has 
been accomplished. For not only is the music it- 
self noble and as severely beautiful as "Palestrina," 
but it is full of manifold diflicutties of execution. 
Moreover, it is music in the performance of which 
no society could look to find a very cordial respimse 
from the public, for several reasons. Among thern 
the prominent ones are that it was not written with 
a view to satisfy Ihe popular ear so much as the re- 
ligious heart, it is the music of the church and 
not of the concert room — ornament hos been avoid- 
ed, not sought for. The sopranos and altos in many 

fmrts lie so low as to de; riTA the music of a 1 bril- 
iancy. There are, strictlj spc.king, no dramatic 
points. The "Kyrie" is an expression of the deep- 
est devotion ; the "Gloria" rises to heights of great 
sublimity ; the "Credo" is a severe announcement of 
faith, bare, unswerving, stern, and uncompromising, 
and a faith that is not to be turned aside and that 
seeks no sensnousness or sentimentality to give it 
life. The music, as we have said, is of unusual dif- 
ficulty. Intervals of the ninth aud tenth and pas- 
sages instrumental in their character are not un- 
common. 

It is for these reasons that wo believe that a cho- 
rus of amateurs deserve cordial praise for the enthi - 
siasm for art that has kept them faithful to their 
I rehearsals until they have mastered the work. This 
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they have done under the unremitting and we be- 
lieve unremunerated labors of their conductor Mr. 
Horsley. We do not say that the work was per- 
fectly done. There are those who have remarked 
in its performance an absence of color and expres- 
sion. But clearly Schumann did not purpose to 
give great warmth and color to this music. No 
man could write more passionately than he when 
the occasion called for it — witness his Fraumliehe 
und Ltben. But to tills religious work he evidently 
sought to gire a calmer and more even spirit. 

The second part of the concert consisted of Gade*B 
version of the "£rl King's Daughter," founded on 
legends of his own Denmark. The music was re- 
plete with delicate beauty and graceful fancy^not 
seeming especially powerful coming after the work 
of so great a master as Schumann, but certainly 
more fully satisfying the popular requirements of a 
concert. The solos were admirably sung by Mrs. 
GuLager, Miss Uenne, and lierr Remmertx 

[From the Dally Graphic, Feb. 12.] 

Proof, if any were needed, of the increased and 
permanent prosperity of this Society was unmistaka- 
bly affbrdea by the immense throng which permea- 
ted every nook and cranny of Steinway Hall on 
Tuesday evening. Twenty minutes before the con- 
cert commenced every scat on the flotfr was occu- 
pied, and all the best places in both galleries were 
taken up. and by the time the "Gloria of the mass 
was reached the whole back of the hall was filled 
with a dense throng of ladies and gentlemen obliged 
perforce to stand throughout the whole of the en- 
tertainment. We are pleased to dwell on these 
facts, as there has be<'n a certain captious spirit on 
the part of certain false and unprincipled critics to 
underrate the good the Society is doing and is ca- 
pable of further achieving in the art world of New 
York. 

We look on the concert of the 10th of February 
as one of the most progressive and most instructive 
ever given heretofore by this now flourishing Asso- 
ciation. The first part consisted of Carl Maria von 
Weber's "Jubcl" overture and Robert Schumann's 
mass in C minor. Op. 147 (No. 10 of his pusthumous 
Works), and the secoad part embraced Niels W. 
Gado's canteU, "The Sri-King's Daughter," that 
C(»mposition as well as the mass being perform- 
ed intact for the first time in this city. . . . 

Schumann's Mass in C minor is one of the truest, 
most devotional examples of what pure ecclesiasti- 
cal music should be, heard here for years. With 
all doe deference to the many charming melodies 
they contain, and the glorious counterpoint and 
fugued choral writing with which they abciund, we 
confess to never hearing the church music of Mo- 
zart or lla^'dn (always excepting the "Requiem" of 
the former) without a taujKon of the opera-iiouse or 
C(mc4irt-room. We are constantly reminded of "Don 
Giovanni." "Figaro," "Die Zaubcrflote," or of some 
portion of the many lovely symphonies of the later 
master. And we have always quoted Chernbini's 
works as bein;; far more severe, ecclesiastical, and 
contrapuntal than those of either of the two German 
composers. Schumann has produced, indeed, to 
quote Mr. Horslcy's remarks in the programme, 
"one of the most original and interesting of his vo- 
cal works. In style it is totally unlike any existing 
comporsition on the same subject. In the strictest 
sense of the word, it is highly ecclesiastical ; indeed. 
It might almost be called Gregorian music of the 
nineteenth century, were such an anomaly possible. 
But the severity- of the conception is tempered by 
so much beauty of construction, individuality of 
thought, and mastery of the most intricate forms of 
munical science, that the work cannot fail to be in- 
t4;reriting to and appreciated by its hearers." It 
consif«ts of five numbers — the Kyrie ; the Gloria; 
the Credo; a short offertorium ; theSanctus; the 
Benedictus, including "O salutaris hoetia," all com- 
bined ; and the Agnus Del The Kyrie In the lead- 
ing key of C minor opens most mournfully and very 
atUMfio in tempo, leading into a brilliant Gloria alU- 
gro ma non h'oppo in C major, and in common time. 
The ''Gratias agimus" is opened by a short soprano 
solo, leading into a chorus on the repeat of the 
words ; the "Qui tollis*' and the "Miserere" are all 
euibruced in th>8 number, without any break, except 
a slackeniug of the tem/x) and a change into the key 
of F major. It concludes with a vigorous yiu moto 
on the "Quoniam tu solus sanctus," returning to a 
reprise of thu "Gloria in excelsis" in the C major 
key again. The "Credo" opens with a stately ma^i- 
ioMo in three-two time in E nat major, doubling the 
tempo in four-four time on the words "etreaurrexit," 
returning to the ori;^inal beat in three-two time and 
the key of B fiat major at the words of belief in the 



Holy Spirit, and ending with a piu allftfro in the 
original key on "in vitam venturi sceculi. Amen I" 
The offertorium consists of a lovely prayer to the 
Virgin Mary, "Tota pulchra es," for the soprano 
voice in the key of A flat major — the "Sanctus" be- 
ing continued Uirgo in the same key, and four-two 
time, "Pleni sunt coeli" being taken in common-time 
allegro^ the key E fiat major, and leadin;^ into a 
"Hosanna" in the same key ; the "Benedictus" is 
allotted to a tenor solo with chorus, andatUino, in the 
key of B flat major ; and the "O salutaris hostia" is 
delivered by a bass voice sola in £ flat major, with 
chorus returning to the "Sanctus" tempo pffitno, and 
in the original key ; the whole being ronnded off 
by a most soperb piece of contrapuntal chorus wri- 
ting on the final "Amen !" In the last number the 
"Agnus Dei," which opens most severely in six-four 
tempo and the original C minor key, we have a most 
exquisite melodic inspiration at the words "dona 
nobis pacem" in C major, which brings this most 
original, most worthy, most sublime specimen of 
true church mu6ic to a fitting conclusion. The ex- 
ecution, all save the soprano solo allotted to a Miss 
Cash, was very creditable to the Society. It bris- 
tles with difllculties, is throughout in a very sub- 
dued monochrome of color — iha soprano part of the 
chorus being excessively fatiguing from its lowness 
of register, only rising in one place to A flat above 
the line. And now that the Church Music Associa- 
tion has mastered the technical difficulties of the 
composition, we adjure Mr. Horsley to perfect them 
in strength, in ease and poetry of ^rendering, by a 
repetition of so interesting a work 'next season. 

We have but little space to animadvert on the in- 
teresting "Erl-King's Daughter," which closed the 
concert. It is a work by the renowned Danish com- 
poser, reminiscent certainly of Mendelssohn, but 
also as thoroughly tinctured with Gade. The plot 
of this cantata is very simple, and is, in fact, the old 
legend of the £rl-King somewhat altered. In 
Goethe's celebrated ballad the victim is a child, en- 
ticed by the wiles of the demon. The Danish saga 
makes a spot of gpround called the "Erl-King's 
Mound" — which at times is frequented by the £rl- 
King^s daughter and her attendant maidens — ^tbe 
scene of Sir Olufs troubles. Riding forth from his 
castle on his wedding eve to search for one more 
guest at the feast, he unwarily lays himself down to 
rest on the enchanted place. The daughter of the 
Erl-King, with her satellites, use all their powers to 
induce him to join their revels. Oiuf had, previous 
to setting forth, been warned by his mother of the 
dangers he would encounter if he rested on the Erl- 
King's Mound, but In vain. All the charms at the 
disposal of the Erl-King's daughter are offered Sir 
Oluf by the siren. True to his first love and affi- 
anced bride, be refuses to dance with her ; she prof- 
fers many gifts, but all are unheeded. Then re- 
venge enters into the maiden's soul, and in rage tnd 
scorn she declares, "Then, if thou wilt not dance 
with me, pain and grief shall follow thee." This, 
and the sentence, "Sir Oluf, to-morrow thou art 
dead," concludes the second part. Sir Oluf then 
awakes and rides home with the chill of death at his 
heart. His mother is anxiously waiting his return, 
and his companions are revelling in the thoughts of 
the marriage festivities. A horseman is seen rid- 
ing furiously towards the castle. It U Sir Oluf. At 
his approach the guests anxiously inquire the cause 
of his death-like appearance. He confesses that "he 
dwelt in the Erl-King's realm last night." The end 
soon comes. The chorus, with the disconsolate 
mother, exclaim, "He sinks — turns pole — Sir Oluf is 
dead !" concludes the cantata. As the work com- 
mences with a choral prologue, descriptive of the 
legend, so it ends with a corresponding epilogue, aa 
a warning to youths who ride by night through the 
wood, lest, by reposing on the Erl-King's Mounil, 
they encounter tiie sad fate of Sir Oluf. 

The choruses are full of grace and poetry, espec- 
ially the prologue and epifoguo, the chorus of the 
Erl Maidens, with its weird accompaniment of vio- 
lins muted, and a triangle marking each bar ; as 
also the "Hymn to the UUing Sun," with wlilch the 
third part of the cantata opens. The solos were 
superbly sung by Miss Antonia Henne and Mr. 
Remmertz. The lady shows a most notable im- 
provement in delivery and style, and her voice is 
most lovely and sympathetic. 

In justice to the enterprise of Mr. Charles Edward 
Horsley in bringing these two works before the So- 
ciety, wc nmst add that a complimentary concert 
given by the committee and associate members to 
their c<»nductor will take ploce in April next, when 
"Com us," a cantata for solo voices, chorus and or- 
chestra, and other of Mr. Horsley's compositions 
will be produced for the ilmt time in America. 
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I, With n 

The Child's Vision. 8. C to e. MoUog. 88 

** I bear not, child. I se« not, 
O, sleep thou sortly on,** 
Another touching song of m little ehnd. 

Promise me Dearest, you'll not drink again. 
Temperance Song i Cho. 3. G lo f. Wheder. 80 
"Can't you be happy io-nlght love, with me ?** 
These words have a pathetic, homely bean^, 
and with the music malce an uuu«ually good song. 

Curfew Dells. 8. F to f. y%nek 80 

*' Cover the embere, and put oat the light, 
Toil comes with the morrow, auU rest with 
the night." 
Longfellow, of conrne. The muelc Is exeettent 
and not too classical for popular favor. 

Autumn Leaves are falling. 3. C to e. ChrUiU. 80 
" True love, darting, ne'er deceives 
Amid life'n antumii leaves." 
A most spring-like, cheerful, friendly aotonm 
love Mong. 

It was a Dream. 4. E minor and major to f. 

Cowen. 80 
** I saw the wand'ring streamlet flow, 
Down to the cold grey sea." 
Varied acoompaniment, and very ticpresaive 
song. 

Market Dav. 8. G to f. Vivien, 80 

" knd lilies white all do invite. 
Carnations too, rich in their nue." 
A beauty I 

Ave Maria. (See Instrumental). OoiUehaUc, 76 

Itmmtrmwmmmtmlm 

Posthumous works of L. M. Gottschalk. 

It Is well known that Oottschalk played many 
thing* that are lost, for thi>y were never written. 
A number of othum, written but not published at 
the time of his i»ndden de jth, we now first give to 
the public. This is the eoie edition, exact and 
compk'te. It mav be said. In general, that theM 
pieces do not suiler at idl m compariaon with pre- 
vious efforts. Tliey were compoeed in the neat 
period uf his artistic life. 

No. 10. Marguerite. Grand Valse BrilUnte. 

4. F. 76 

Of exquisite delicacy and sweetnees. Is bril- 
liant, to be sure, but with the brilliancy of golden 
bells. 

No. 1 1. Rayons d'Azur. (Shades of Evening.) 
Polka de Salon. 6. F sharp. 90 

Azure Rays, indeed! A flne-gramed Polka, fit 
for a Qaeen^s hearing. 

Ave Maria. 6. C to f. 76 

A VOCAL piece, but described here^becAnse the 
interest lU** largely in the accompaniment, which 
ts for the organ, f umlsheJ with manual and pedal 
notes, and la finely elaborated. Nicely accompa- 
nied and sung, it ahonld be one of the be«t of iu 
kind. 

Love's Messenger. March. 8, Q. SUherL 60 
Very sweet music, and may be very properly 
playeu at weddings, for which we have little va- 
riety. Fine picture title. 

Spring, Gentle Spring. 8. F. Warrtn. 40 

A sort of transcription. In which the favoilie 
melody Is agreeably varied. 

La Petite Coquette. Valses Francaiae. 8. 

Zikoff. 76 
Exceedingly neat, piquant, Frenchy muMic,w{th 
an extra good intruauctiun, four waiizes and 
a finale. 

Egmont Overture. 4 Hands. 4. Beethoven, 1.00 
Like raoet malestlc music has more of it* prop- 
er eilect with 4 hands than 2 haiida. 

Booksi 

Guide in tqb Art op Sinoino. 

By George L. Oagood, $4.00 
Based on Reliable Traditions of the Italian 
School of Vocalization. 

Mr. Osgood, well educated at Harvard College, 
acquainted by study and personal observa- 
tion (or hearing) with the besi methods of Ku- 
rope, and himself able to give examples of the 
beat modes of singing, is peculixrly fitted fur a 
work which he haa here brought to a sncceaaftil 
termination. One c^in hard y mm over the pajces 
of thiti fine method, without feeling that it la a 
great tfuccesa. Piinciples are well «xplnine<l, ez- 
ercites sufflcieut. advice to singers very sensible, 
picture illuatratiotis nnmerou*, and very useAil 
and the <'tout ensemble*' very attractive. 



Music BV Maii..— Mnsle la sent by mail, the expenae be- 
ing two eenta for every four ouncM, or ft«ctiou thereof 
about one eent for an ordinary piece* of miiHlc. Persons 
at a diatanoe will find the convcvaiice a Mvlna of time and 
topenae In obtaining sappUea. jiooks can alao be sent at 
doable theae ratea. 
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Mareh. 

In the snowing and tlie blowing, 

In tho crael sleet, — 
Little flowers bet^in their growing 

Far beneath onr feet. 
Softly taps the Spring and checrly, — 

" Darlings are yon here ? ** 
Till they answer : " We are nearly, 

Nearly ready, doar." 

" Where is Winter, with her snowings T 

Tell us. Spring," they say ; 
Then she answers: " He Ls'going, 

Going on his way. 
Poor old Winter does not love you,— 

Bnt his time is past ; 
Soon my birds shall sing above yon,— 

Set you free at last I '* 

[m. m. d. in SL Nicholatfor Mareh, 
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Joieph Haydn and his Moral Character. 

Griesinger, Haydi's intimate friend, draws 
the following portrait of the composer's per- 
sonal appearance: **Haydn was short of stat- 
ure, but strong and solidly built ; his forehead 
was broad and well-shaped, and his skin dark, 
his eyes were animated and full of fire, his 
features strongly marked, and his entire 
physiognomy expressed modest reserve and 

gentle seriousness. He spoke the Austrian 
ialcct, and his conversation was interspersed 
with the comic and artless locutions peculiar 
to his compatriots. He was not greatly skill- 
ed in French, but fond of Italian, which he 
spoke with ease ; during his two visits to Lon- 
don he learned suflicient English to hold his 
own on ordinary topics, and, in Latin, he un- 
derstood everything connected with the Roman 
Catholic religion. 

Haydn was extremely fond of order and 
neatness. While very many nien of great 
minds feel perfectly comfortable in a study 
like a chaos, where the tables, the chairs, and 
the floor are encumbered with manuscripts, 
books, and other objects necessary for their 
work, Haydn, on the other hand, was at his 
cajie only in a neatly arranged room ; his study 
might have been compared to a registrar's 
office, where the smallest piece of paper has 
its appointed place. 

He was as neat in his person as in his room ; 
he was never seen in the street without being 
full dressed and with his hair curled ; even 
when at home he was never known to indulge 
in a dressing-sown and slippers. The reason 
of this was, that for a long series of years he 
was always obliged to go out properly dressed, 
for it frequently happened that the prince, in 
whose service he was, sent for him unexpec- 
tedly. In his old age he still continued the 
custom; he needed only to take his hat and 
stick to be ready to go out at once. When he 
received visitors his coat was decorated with 
the red ribbon of the Civic Medal, and a cost- 
ly diamond ring glistened on his fingers. But 
all useless ornaments struck him as foolish, 
and calculated to render him ridiculous in his 
own eyes. 

The most precious ornament of his noble 
soul was the great modesty which he exhibited 
on all occasions ; he never forgot that he was 
the son of poor people, and that his nearest 
relations belonged to the humblest classes of 
society. His own works even did not render 
him vain; on the contrary, he often said: 
•*that they were not all that they ought to be: 
9unt mala mixta honU; they are children, some 
of whom do me credit and some do not, while 
some are utter failures.*' — He wrote to his 
publisher, when forwarding him the score of 



The Creation: **My occupations increase 
with my years, and yet it seems that just as 
my strength diminishes my love of work be- 
comes greater. Oh, God ! how much more 
there is to be done in this divine art, even for 
such a man as I have been ! The world com- 
pliments me highly every day on the fire 
which animates my latest works, but no one is 
willing to believe with what trouble and eflort 
I cause the spark to (^art from within myself. 
My memory is becoming weaker and weaker, 
and my nerves are shattered ; I am sometimes 
for weeks together unable to hit upon an idea, 
until, at last, re-animated in the recesses of my 
heart by Providence, I sit down at the piano, 
and begin thumping away, like a Immmer up- 
on an anvil. — I received yesterday, a fresli 
parcel of musical journals. I see that the 
edition of this work does you in every way 
honor, but, as for me, poor old man that I am, 
I hope sincerely that the critics will not fall 
too severely on my Creation^ and not be too 
hard with it. They will assuredly attack 
certain defective passages, and they will find 
fault with the notation, and other trifling de- 
tails, to which I always attached only little 
importance; but the true connoisseur will, 
like me, perceive the cause, and kindly set 
aside these stumbling-blocks. 

''But all this is oetween oftrttehes ; it might 
be taken for vanity, from which my Heavenly 
Father has, I trust, preserved me up to the 
present." 

Another proof of Haydn^s modesty was his 
readiness to recognize and openly praise the 
merits of others. In 1787 one of his friends 
at Prague asked him to write an opera for the 
theatre of that town. The composer replied : 
** You ask me for a comic opera; with all my 
heart, if you desire to have one of my vocal 
compositions for yourself alone ; but, if you 
want to perform it at the theatre, I cannot 
serve you on this occasion, because all my 
operas are written too exclusively for our com- 
pany at Esterhazy, and would never produce 
elsewhere the effect which I had calculated for 
our own sUge. It would be quite a different 
thing were I fortunate enough to be able to 
compose a new score for your theatre. But 
then, again, that would be a hazardous thing 
to do, for it would be difficult to stand a com- 
parison with the great Mozart. If I could 
transfuse into the soul of every lover of music, 
especially the soul of the great, the admiration 
I entertain for the inimitable works of Mozart, 
all nations would outrival each other in en- 
deavouring to possess such a treasure within 
their walls. Let Prague keep him, therefore, 
but let her also recompense him ; for, without 
that, the history of great geniuses is sad, and 
offers Posterity but small encouragement to 
intellectual labour, since alas ! we behold so 
many noble minds succumb beneath the bur- 
den of adversity 1 I am irritated at seeing 
Mozart, unique as he is, not fet attached to 
some Imperial or Royal Court ! Pardon me, if 
I become excited when speaking of him — I 
am so fond of him !" When Haydn was sum- 
moned to Prague for the coronation of Leopold 
II., he replied : *' Haydn cannot show nim- 
selif where Mozart is." 

Haydn appreciated the merit of Emmanuel 
Bach, but ne rendered the same justice to 
Qluck. 

Cherubini, also, enjoyed Haydn^s esteem. 
They met during Cherubini's stay in Vienna 
in the winter of 1805-1806. Haydn gave him 
a symphony, afterwards played very xrequent- 
ly in Paris, and said, as he handed it to him : 
** Allow me to call myself your musical father, 



and to name you my son." These touching 
words made a deep impression on Cherubini, 
who could not restrain his tears when he took 
farewell of the old man. 

Yet when Haydn perceived any false ten- 
dency in art, he knew how to wield the rod. 
One day he learned that Albrechtsberger, the 
contrapuntist, maintained that nil fourths 
ought to be banished from the pure phrase. 
He, thereupon, exclaimed: **What is the 
meaning of that ? Art is free, and must not 
be im]>eded by any mechanical chain. The 
ear — I mean the practised ear — ought to de- 
cide, and I consider myself as competent as 
another to lay down laws on such a subject. 
There are pieces of subtlety without value; I 
should prefer some one^s attempting to com- 
pose a really new minuet." 

On another occasion, a friend asked him 
whether he had ever formed a system for him- 
self, when writing his works. Haydn leflect- 
ed a long time, and then replied : ** I never 
thought of doing so in the fire of composition ; 
I wrote what pleased me, and subsequently 
corrected it according to the laws of harmony. 
I never followed any other plan. Sometimes 
I have taken the liberty of offending, not the 
ear, but the usual rules of the treatises on com- 
position, and I marked each passage with the 
words eon lieenza. People instantly cried out : 
* A fault,' and tried to prove it, with Fuchs in 
their hand. I asked my adversaries whether 
they could prove by the ear that it was a fault? 
They were compelled in reply to say they 
could not. As for myself, neither do I see 
any fault in such passages ; I am inclined, on 
the contrary, to think I hear a finer sound, and 
this is why I venture to sin against the rules." 

Notwithstanding his great modesty, Haydn 
was conscious of his great value ; he knew 
that, by his works, he had greatly contributed 
to the pro&rress of musical art. Thus he simply 
did himself justice when he said : **I know 
that God has given me talent ; I avow it with 
great gratitude ; I believe, also, that I have 
done my duty, and, by my works, been useful 
to the world. Let others do likewise 1" — 
'*When a composer has written one or two 
good works, his reputation is established ; my 
Creation will last, and, perhaps, tho 8ea9on$, 
also." — He told a friend that a quatuor of his 
was one day being performed before Mozart 

and a certain Herr K . It contained some 

bold modulations. Hcrr K thought them 

strange, and asked Mozart whether he would 
have written them. **I doubt it," replied 
Mozart ; ** but do you know why ? Why, be- 
cause they would not have struck either yon 
or me 1 " 

Haydn has sometimes been accused of 
avarice, but this charge must be considered as 
a wicked calumny, invented by enemies who 
were jealous of him. He was certainly fond 
of money, but never as an end, always as a 
means. We know how disinterested he was 
in lending his works at concerts for charitable 
purposes. He was always exceedingly gene- 
rous towards his poor family. He frequently 
sent his brothers and sisters money and pres- 
ents, and for twenty-five years paid the travell- 
ing expenses to Baden of his brother John, 
whose health required him to drink the 
waters. 

Haydn had already made in 1807 the neces- 
sary arrangements for his little artistic mu- 
seum, with his books, scores, and manuscript, 
to go after his death, to Prince Esterhazy. 
This museum is located at Eisenstadt. Among 
the manuscripts, are 46 canons framed and 
glazed like engravings ; they used to adorn 
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tbe wall of Haydn's bedroom. Sppnkinu of 
this fact, he said: "I was not snifKiently 
rich to purchase good jiictnies, so I made 
myself some tape>try 5»uch as everyone 
cannot have. — " The* Viennese showed, at 
the public sale of the things he left, what 
deep veneration they felt for him. Everyone 
wanted to obtain a memento of so great a 
man, and enormous sums were given for the 
most trifling objects which had been his. Thus 
Prince Johann von Lichtenstein gave fourteen 
hundred florin-j to become the possessor of his 
parrot. J. Esler, the master's copyist, traded 
in a not very honorable manner, on'this infatu- 
a'^ion of the Viennese. His handwriting great- 
ly rsembled Haydn's, and he manufactured 
for,'ed autogra])hs, for which he charged an 
ex .ceding high price. — Curl Lwlicig. 
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Two Theorists on Operatic Reform. 

BY P WEDER. 

" Frorn L!fe only, an the »iole orip n of otir cravtngn for 
\*. may wo vnther the t*iil)ject nml the form of all Art : 
wherever life 1«» nio«ilde«l by Ftmhion, tnie Art cannot 
accrue from it,*»— Wagner : J^at Kuntitwtrk dtr Zukvp/t 

It is among the chief merits of Wagner's 
theoretical writings, from which the above 
words are taken at random, that they point 
with a clear and steady aim at the incongrui- 
ties and absurdities of the modern operatic 
stage, that tlu y endeavour honestly and fear- 
lessly to ex])ose the very root of the «vil, and 
that they raise before our eyes the vision of a 
new edifice, the Drama of the Future, the con- 
ception of which we cannot but call a grand 
and noble one. 

Wagner is one in a line of modern German 
composers, of whom C. M. von Webcnnay be 
considered the first, who have frequently' ex- 
changed the conductor's chair with the critic's 
box. The number of articles, chiefly crit'cal, 
from the pen of the composer of ** FreischiUz, 
which appeared at different times in Gennan 
periodicals, is considerable. They all bear 
witness to the author's great artistic soul and 
acutencss of judgment, which never stoops to 
prejudice, even where the works of his bitter- 
est antagonists are concerned. In Wagner's 
writings this critical faculty is developed into 
a constryctive one, of which the above theory 
of the ** Drama of the Future" is the upshot. 
The book, on its appearance, raised a storm of 
angry controversy, out we venture to assert 
that it would have subsided sooner, and its 
undoubted merits been more calmly considered, 
w^ere it not for a certain harshness in the au- 
thor's judgment of otheis, more apparent still 
in his subsequent writings, wh'ch added un- 
necessary fuel to an aln ady suflS nently uredi- 
fying party strife. This is proved by the fact 
that out of twenty-four books and pamphlets 
relating to Wagner, published in Germany 
during the years 1867 — 71, no less than eleven 
are directed against his angry pamphlet en- 
titled ** Judaism in Music." 

Whatever may be the ultimate bearings of 
Wagner's theory — ridiculed as it has been by 
some and dismissed as the idle speculations of 
a dreamer; anathematized of others (and of 
these not a few whose opinion is entitled to 
the greatest respect) as dan^rerous, if not fatal 
to all art and to music in particular — It em- 
bodies at least this one idea, in support of 
which all well-wishers of art ought to combine, 
viz., the liberation of the Stage from the fet- 
ters of Fashion, and its radical reform, both 
with regard to operatic and to purely dramatic 
perfonnances. That such a form is sorely 
needed who can deny ? Who can shut his 
eyes to the fact that our theatres, our opera- 
houses, are nightly opened only to show off 
the particular qualities of this or that popular 
actor, this or that favorite singer? That operas 
are written with a distinct view to exhibiting 
the powers of one or two ** stars," and that it 
has liecome a matter of indifference with a vast 
majority of opera-goers what particular work 
of art may be siubimtted to their senses ? Are 
we then going back to the days when opera 
was yet in its cradle, when a Faustina and a 



Cuzzoni could divide fashionable London into 
two hostile camps, to the noisy clamor of 
which ITandcl was fain to compose his grand 
operatic airs ? Have wc not. since then, had 
a Gluck to show us the deeply dramatic powers 
of music on the stage ; a Mozart to combine 
with it the expression of all the emotions of 
which the human heart is capable; a Beeth- 
oven to hold up to us, in his one great dra- 
matic work, the idoal of human grandonr and 
purity, to which alone he thought his music 
capable of being wedded on the stage ? 

Glancing at tlie list of opiTatic perfonnances 
during a season, here in liondon as elsewhere, 
one would indeed think that the voice of those 
great masters was drowned amid the dance 
tunes of the modern Italian school ; that the 
ideal to which thoy have pointo<l was crushed 
by the ennvclopft»dian monstrosities of the 
Parisian ** Grand Opera." 

What, then, is the conclusion we naturally 
draw from this ? As has been most justly re- 
marked in these columns: **Wearc driven 
to admit the truth that our Italian Opera- 
houses have now degenerated into mere fashi- 
onable lounjjes ; that real art is represented 
outside their walls." 

It is for this reason that the formation of a 
Wagner Society, «nd the introduction of the 
ideas and the nuisic of this modern reformer 
have, of late, been rather welcomed, than 
otherwise, by lovers of true art in this country. 
We may not agree with much in his intended 
reforms, especially with regard to the position 
which Mupic is intended to hold in his new 
Drama; we may even consider his theory of 
this grand combination of all arts, called the 
"Drama of the Future," to be chimerical ; 
yet we acknowledge in him the honest and 
enthusiastic seeker after tnith, who has boldly 
struck out a new path for himself. 

We call it a new path, because this ** apostle 
of art of the nineteenth centur^^" as he has 
been denominated by some of his admirers, 
has not only in an elaborate theory defined, 
as it were, its exact position on the map, but 
has essayed practically to wend his way along 
its somewhat steep passes, cutting away the 
underM-ood and liewing down trees, some of 
them of many years standing. But the idea 
of a revival of the stage of ancient Greece in 
the combination of the various arts, and with 
the additional advantage of the vastly increas- 
ed musical resources of modern days, is by no 
means a new one. Opera itself owes its origin 
to an attempt to such a restoration ; but while 
its relation to the Greek drama was, at best, 
but an outward one, it remained without in- 
fluence on the national life and the highest 
interests of modern culture, which had been 
the privilege of the Theatre of Athens. The 
attempted restoration, in this respect, failed ; 
and ever since then there have been critics, 
more or less earnest and enthusiastic, deplor- 
ing the existing state of the operatic stage, 
and sighinsr for a g(;nuine and lasting reunion 
of the sister-arts. Among these champions of 
operatic refonn of a by-gone age, there is, per- 
h:ips, none more deserving to be associated 
with the author of the *'Drama of the Future" 
than Count Algarolti. This remarkable man. 
artist, poet, and thinker, whose highly culti- 
vated mind renderc I him a competent judge 
also in things operatic, but whose writings are 
now f rgotten, hns emboilied his idea of the 
** Drama of the Future " in a small volume, 
from which it may not be uninteresting to 
select a few extracts. 

Francesco Algarotti was l)om in Venice, in 
1712. He lived for many years at the Court, 
and in the service of Frederick the Great, by 
whom also he was created a Count : during 
the last ten years of his life he resided at Pisa, 
andjdiod in* 17G4, after having published a 
number of books, on a variety of subjects, and 
among these his ** Saggio sopra Topera in mu- 
sica," now under our consideration. The 
•* Essay " (which by the way, is dedicated to 
an English statesman, William Pitt), after a 
few introductory remarks as to the original in- 



tentions of the founders of opera, treats in 
separate cha]>trr8 of its component parts, viz., 
p»>etry, music, dancing, socnery, &c., and 
finally of architecture itself, reminding ns in 
this fonn at once of Wagners's more elaborate 
and certainly more profound treatise. In in- 
troducinjr tlie subject the Count, surveying 
the original idea which gave birth to the 
opera, says — **In forming it no article was 
forrrntten. no means omitted, no ingredient 
left unemployed, that could in any shape con- 
tribute to so important an end ; and in<leed it 
may with reascm be affinned that the most 
]iowerful channs of music, of the mimic art, 
of dancing, and of painting, are in operatic 
performances happily combined, that they may 
conspire, in a friendly nuinncr, to refine our 
sentiments." 

But what is actually pro<luccd under the 
name of opera **now-a-day8" is widely dif- 
ferent : — 

** Opera has degenerated to a degree of in- 
sipidity and irksotueness. through a defect of 
that harmony which should always prevail 
among the several parts of which it is com- 
posed. . . . By such neglects has opera 
dwindled into a languid, badly connected, im- 
probable, grotesque and monstrous aggre- 
gate." 

He concludes with the remark that, thea- 
tres Iwing in the hands of ** mercenary nn- 
dertakers," reforms can hardly be hoped for 
but under the patronage of a S()vereign, whose 
Court affords a fostering asylum to the Mum's. 
Our critic does not yet, indeed, adopt the 
modern notion that the composer of the future 
should write his own libretto. The composer 
and the poet he deals with separately, but it 
is to the latter the more important part is as- 
signed. **The poet is to carry in his mind a 
comprehensive view of the ^rhoh of the drama, 
Wcauae those parts, which are not the produc- 
tion of his pen, ought to flow from the dictates 
of his actuating judgment, which is to give 
being and movement to the whole." ** Opera, 
in the main, is nothing more than a tragic 
poem recited to musical sounds." For this 
reason the composer of. operas ought to be in a 
more subordinate position. 

** It is an undeniable fact that in the earliest 
ages the poets were all musical proficients ; the 
vocal part then ranked, as it should, which 
WHS to render the thoughts of the mind and 
affections of the heart with more forcible, more 
lively and more kindling expression," **But 
now the two twin-sisters, Poetry and Music, 
go no longer hand in hand. . . . Nor can 
a remedy be applied, other^'ise but by the 
modest «1iscretion of a com]>oser, who will not 
think it beneath him to receive from the poet's 
mouth the purport of his meaning and inten- 
tion . . . and thus keep up a dependence 
and friendly intercourse." 

Having thus traced out the position which, 
in his opinion, the composer of the Musical 
Drama ought to hold, the Count proceeds in a 
very sensible manner, to review the details of 
operatic music, such as he found it, pointing 
out their incongruities and tbe utter absence of 
the dramatic element in them. 

In another chapter — on dancing — the value 
of this art as an accessory to the musical drama 
is dwelt upon, from which, however, it ought 
to spring genuinely and as forming part of 
the general plot. *' It should lie imitative of 
nature and of the affections of the mind, by 
the body's moving to musical numbers." 

After some further remarks on scenery, 
dresses, &c., and a detailed plan of the stnic- 
turc of the theatre in which this revival of the 
Grecian trage<ly should take place, onr Re- 
former, seeing his ideal already realized in the 
future, enthusiastically savs in conclusion: — 
*'Then will opera no longer be called an irra- 
tional, monstrous and grotesque composition; 
on the contrary, it will display a lively image 
of the Grecian Tragedy, in which architecture, 
poetry, music, dancing and every kind of 
theatrical apparatus unite their efforts to 
create an illusion of such resistless p-^wcr over 
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the human mind, that from the combination of 
a thousand pleasures is formed so extraordinary 
a one, as in our world has nothing to equal 
it:" 

One thing more we ought to mention. Tlie 
Count, while deploring the fact that **even 
the most attentive of our now opera frecjuen- 
ters can be silent only to hear some air of 
bravura," adds that, in the Drama of the 
Future, when Music will be restored to her 
pristine dignity, ** the grentest Bt'lencfi wiU be 
imposed on all spectators." Alas, when will 
that looked for time come! We are afraid 
we are yet somewhat removed from the realiza- 
tion of the dreams of this eighteenth century 
critic. Since he wrote his little book we have 
seen the G lucks and the Mozarts, the Beeth- 
ovens and the Webers, and they have passed 
away; and yet we sorely needed a second 
Algarotti to remind us of the fact that our 
opera-houses ought to be the temples devoted 
to the highest interests of art, and into which 
we should enter with reverence. 

Thishfts been emphatically done by Wagner, 
and it is, we repeat, among the chief merits in 
his position as a critical writer. How far he 
has succeeded, as a creative artist, in approach- 
ing the ideal of the * ^ Drama of the Future " 
in his own music dramas, it is not now our ob- 
ject to investigate : they are yet too little 
kaown in this country to admit of any pro- 
fitnble criticism. 

T lat in spite of the shallowness of popular 
tastes, the musical art does advance: that it 
will eventually rec9»nquer that va3t field for 
the display of its highest qualities, the Stage ; 
that, in fact, there is a future and a great 
future for the musical drama, we do not for a 
moment doubt. The progress of all art, be- 
tween one phase of its development and an- 
other, may be slow, nay, almost imperceptible. 
It is during these, more or less protracted, 
hazy intervals that the critical police are 
busiest going their rounds and turning their 
dark lanterns this way and that, in the often 
vain attempt to show us whither we are going. 
And while criticism is still thus engaged, the 
rising sun of creative genius will, sooner or 
later, scatter the fogs before it, till we are 
standing once more in the glorious light of a 
new day. We are now in a state of transition : 
but beyond the somewhat labyrinthiun striv- 
ings of the day, we look with the eye of faith 
to the fulfilment of the prophecies, the 
legacies of Mozart and Beethoven, contained 
in **Don Giovanni" and **Fidelio." 

— Land, 2fu», Times. 



This Sonata can be played. One, that in G 
minor, was played by Joachim on Monday 
evening in St. James's Hall, and was received 
by that kind of applause only bestowed on 
great artists and at great manifestations of 
their powers. The player's hand rarely 
appeared to shift, the fingers were all at work, 
but at close and natural work. Fugue-playing 
on the violin looked as little formidable as a 
Sonata by Corelli, or as Gavotte by Bassani. 
The Finale — a presto— bristled with more out- 
ward demonstration of something to be done ; 
and done it was in a style most magnificent, 
rousing the audience to the very pitch of rap- 
turous excitement. So Joachim played it again. 
Now it has been proved that the Bach Violin 
Sonata is a possibility as far as respects com- 
mand of the instrument, that it is music, and 
music of the highest of its kind, and above all 
most grateful and delightful to the popular 
ear. perhaps our AcademioR for music teaching 
will condescend to look at these compositions. 
In process of time we may hope to meet with 
some young native performer capable of play- 
ing a Bach Violin Sonata in public. We think 
the ex])eriment would pay, and that we may 
promise the young artist a niche in the win- 
dows of the photographic studios in Regent 
Street, and elsewhere. It would be pleasant 
to meet with a real English Paganini rolled 
up with old Sebastian. 

There remain the Bach Violoncello Sonatas : 
who IB the daring artist to attack these ? 

London Orchestra. 
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Baoh's Violiii Sonatas. 

There was a time — and within this century 
— when the players of Bach's Pianoforte Pre- 
ludes and Fugues could be numbered by less 
than the tips of the fingers of one hand. No 
Englishman had played a Bach's Pedal Fugue 
on the organ previous to 1827. The Violin 
Sonatas of Bach were known and studied,, but 
not played. No one had attempted them. The 
sonatas for piano and violin by Bach were 
known and had been played. The trios for 
the one organ of the two rows of keys and 
pedals obbligato were known and had been 
played as duets. But the Violin Sonatas were 
things to study and not to play. No one could 
play them, no one attempted to play them. 
Francois Cramer, Spagnoletti, Weischel, 
Yanowietz, and the travelling meteors, 
Eiesewetter, Mayseder, Spohr, and others, 
severally declined attempting the insuperable 
difficulties of these mysterious compositions; 
and at last the myth arose that they never 
were played, and were written by their com- 
poser as a joke, to puzzle and confound his 
great fiddling contemporaries. 

Felix Mendelssohn thought them no joke, 
and his zeal for Bach and common sense for 
the practical, led him to take the boy Joachim 
in hand, and with Mendelssohn on one hand 
and David on the other, that boy is the sole 
representative of the Bach Violin Sonata. 
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The Decline of Vocal Art 

In "Musical RecollectionB of the last Hnlf 
Century," a work recently publinhed bv Tinsley 
Bros, of London, the writer, a man deeply versed 
in music, after allnding to the superiority of the 
Ensrlish choral singers, continues in the following 
atrnin : 

"Whilst however, in choral and inRtniraentAl 
effects, such excellence has been attained, it is 
painful to have io state that the qualities of vocal 
prinripaln. as solo sinerers are called, are a thini;!^ 
wholly of the post The old race has past away, 
it is to be "feared, forever, nnless the risincr mem- 
bers of the profession be induced — we mis^lit say, 
be driven — to resort to the same moans which 
made their pred'-cessors appear like jnants in the 
presence of the present race of mufiical pigmies — 
patient study and application not only in the matter 
of vocal execntion, but in that of theory and si^ht- 
sincnng. The present race of Enisflish public 
vocalists — and of foreign also — with but one or 
two rare and singular exceptiona, is like fruit, 
which mififht. sooner or later, have become ripe 
and luscionn had it been permitted to hanicp until it 
was fit to|be gathered, bnt which, havinc: been 
plucked much too soon. Is crude and sonr. and 
never comes to perfection ; for in plain terms, 
sinerers, both male and female - and especially the 
latter — now-a-days rush before the public ere theii 
style is formed, their voices settled, or their 
education completed. As for learning the scales so 
as to distinsruish each tone and half-tone aa distinct- 
ly as if ffiven out by the clarionet, the flute, or the 
oboe, as we have heard them, and as by mnrked 
instances it will be specified, no such result, we 
fear, is asrain to be expected. Such scale passa^ces 
are heard in perfection only on the rarent occasionf*, 
and even then are, unhappily, crenerally so little 
appreciated by the public, in spite of the musical 
progress of the times, that it has come to be be- 
lieved both by modern teachers and pupils to be an 
effect 'more honored in the breach than in the 
observance,* In their place and room a mis- 
chievons and miserable system of tremnlousness 
is substituted, as a mere meretricious attempt at 
producinsf feeling, the only apt explanation of 
which is to be found in the words of the satirist/— 

" And seizine on innocent Httle R fiAt, 
She shook it like terrier shaking a rat.** 

All nature, feeling, sentiment, style, and method, 
are thus discarded ; whilst purity of tone is sacri- 
ficed for sensational screaming; a final "clone," 
contrary to all rules of rhythm or of art, being 
substituted for the composer's intention ; and a 
vulgar shout — as if from lungs of forty-horse steam- 
engine power — adopted merely to " split the ears 
of the jB^roundlings;*^ and to obtain the demand of au 
uproarious encore, whether that equivocal com- 
pliment is intended to be acknowledged or not. 



The Process of obtaining an Oxford Degree 

in Music. 

To mof-t musicians who have conceived the laud- 
able ambition of training a status in their profession 
by means of an university degree, and a sincere wish 
to find out exactly how much or how little they know 
of the technicalities of the art of music, the habits 
and customs of Oxford are a profound mystery. 
When the derision is made to graduate, information 
is sought, and the very first thin;r the candidate hears 
is that he must matHci/lUe. What in the world, 
thinks h(\ is matriculation ? A horrid vision of the 
occult rites of fremaf>onry flits across his imagination 
— but no, it can only be some test of intellectual 
ability. As a matter of fact, matriculation is not 
even this : it is merely the formal afllliation of a man 
to the university, on the guarantee of the head of a 
college or hall, or the delegates of the "unattached." 
In passing, it may be well to explain that unattached 
students are such men as, taking advantage of a 
recent statute, become members of the university 
without becoming members of any particular college 
or hall. They can live in specified private lodgings, 
and so avoid many of the expenses incidental to get- 
ting into a good (or perhaps bad) set of undergrad- 
uates. But although, legally, matriculation is a form 
only, so much so, that m former times tradesmen 
were often matriculated, that they might be more 
clo^l3* connected with, and amenable to, the univer- 
sity; yet, any man desirous of graduating in Arts 
will not he presented for matriculation by any college 
or hall till the tutors have te.'*ted his probable power 
of passine: all requisite examinations. The would- 
be-musical graduate is, however, spared this test, for 
he has only to brines testimonials as to his character 
to the head of the colletfe or hall he selects, when 
he will be duly presented to the vice-chancellor, and, 
decked in a white tie and in that extroardinary little 
appendage called a commoner's gown, will some day* 
find himself in the vice-chancellor's study, promising 
to obey the statutes, and ha viu<^ a handsome copy of 
them presented to him, alter which, a payment of 
£2 compldt^^s the ceremony of matriculation. As 
residence is not necessary, the ceremony of matric- 
ulation io usually fixed as near as possible to the day 
of examination, and the candidate is tliereby saved 
both time and money. 

Clad in the same costume, he has next to appear 
in the music school on the morning named for the 
first examination for the degree of Mus. Bac. Sun- 
dry little tables are in the room, at one of which he 
sits and finds a printed set of questions to be 
answered on paper. All of these seem (as usually 
happens at first) quite new to him, but bit by bit, 
ncrve.and common sense return to him, and if he be 
wise, he will answer them, regardless of their numer- 
ical order, as the answers suggest themselves to him 
— not saying too much or too little, and, above all 
things, avoiding any approach to the poetical. This 
paper occupies say two or three hours. On presei.t- 
in? his answers, he is told that he may retire for 
half-an-hour, which he of course does, being quite 
ready for some lunch. On his return, a series of 
exercises in counterpoint are awaiting him, which 
he will probablv not have much difficulty in master- 
ing, unless the bells of ^t. Mary's take it into their 
heads to ring for a convocation, or the brass band of 
the University Rifle Corps should strike up a merry 
tune in Broad Street. Next day comes the vivd voce. 
He appears at an hour named, and finds the three 
robed examiners, who, to say the least, look very 
learned, ready to eat his brains. Extreme caution 
may make him provokingly undecided in his answers. 
Excessive modest}' may make him inaudible across 
that horrid green-biized table. Nervousness may 
make his answers perfectly unintelligible. (The 
sight of a green-bni7.ed table gives a university man 
a feoliner not unlike that of sea-sickness to the day 
of h\« death.) This trying ordeal over, he hangs 
about the schools' quadrangle till the obliging Clerk 
of the Schools appears with a few slips of paper 
called Testamurs, and gives ihem to the happy few 
who have passed, and denies them as tenderly as he 
can to the unfortunate plucked. Assuming the can- 
didate to be among the hapjty ones, he leaves Oxford 
to write his exercise, which he sends to the professor, 
who, after careful criticism, passes it on t<o his brother 
examiners. If this w^ork is not too good, or too bad, 
to answer their requirementa, be has to present him- 
self about six months after the first examination for 
a second examination, which difiers only in matter- 
not in manner, from the first, history of music, in, 
strumcntatior, and a thorough knowledge of a few 
full scores being required, in addition to the harmo- 
ny and counterpoint as roquire<l in the first examina- 
tion. Assuming that the csndidate again carries his 
Testamur off in triumph, he has now only to get the 
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denn or other qualified don of his college t-oprewnt 
him for his dejjree. In the apodyteriiiiii of the House 
of Gonvoctttion, on the inoinina: of the dejjree dsy. 
there takes place much exhibition of TeKtamurs and 
payment of fees, (you cannot look over your left 
shoulder in Oxford without havin|;r to pay a fee for 
the privilege), after which he stands nervously wait- 
ing, and wonderinq^ what all thos4j hurried Latin 
speeches mean, and whj;^ the Proctors go up and 
aoout, and take off their cans and put them on aiifain 
in the m(»8t eccentric way, but always rhythmically 
— until hie dean, seizing liim by the hand, drags hira 
to the front, and after a short form of presentation, 
he hears those venerable words which admit him to 
the coveted degree. lie retires quickly, doffs the 
remarkable and unbecoming costume before alluded 
to, puts on a handsome silk gown and bine hood, and 
standing afar off at the door, biiws to his \ ice-chnn- 
cellor. If he is a go«»d man and true, he mentally 
vows, from that day U» the end of his life, to work 
conscientiously ancl educate hirn^'elf until the world 
is made to resjK'Ct the degree through the bearer of 
it ; for the man it is who shows the value of the de- 
gree ; not the degree the value of the man. 

The following are the printed " Directions for Can- 
didates for Musical Degrees'* at Oxford : — 

I, — I^or the Deffree of Baehdor in Musie. 

Every candidate for this degree must previously 
matriculate in the university ; i. e. enter his name on 
the books of some college or hall, or as an unattuched , 
student.* He will then have to undergo the follow- ' 
ing examinations, <tc., &c. — 

1. A preliminary examination will be held annu- 
ally in Michaelmas Term, in the Music School at 
Oxford, (»n a day to be fixed and announced previous- 
ly. It will comprise merely harmony and counter- 
point in not more than four parts. The text-books 
are Onseley's " Treatise on Ilarmony" (Oxford, Mac- 
millans, 1868), and his ** Treatise on Counterpoint, 
Canon, and Fugue" ( 1 869). The examination will be 
partly vivd voce, and partly per 9cnpta, No one will 
be admitted to this examination who has not given 
his name to the clerk of the schools, to be inserted 
in the list of candidates. 

2. Candidates, who have obtained their certifi- 
cate (or •* Testamur*') of having d'.ily passed the 
preliminary examination, must in the i:c'xt place com- 
pose aa exercise, which must be sent U.v inspection 
and approval to the professor of music at his resi- 
dence, " St. Michael's, Tenbury,** any time before 
March 1st. The professor will send it to the other 
examiners for their approval, and then return the 
MS. to the candidate. The exercise must be— 

i. a vocal composition, either secular or sacred, 
11. containiBf; pure five-part harmony, 
Hi. and good iu|]^l counterpoint, 
iv. with an accompaniment for at lea§t a quintet 

Btrinfc-band. 
v. It should lie of such a lengrth as to occupy in per- 
formance from twenty to forty minutes. 

Each candidate will be required to produce a writ- 
ten declaration, signed by himself, stating that the 
exercise is entirely bis own unaided composition. 

%. The examiners having signified their approval 
ot the exercise, the candidate must present himself 
at the final examination, which is held every year in 
Easter Tenn, on a day previously fixed and an- 
nounced, in the Music School at Oxford. He will 
have to enter his name on the list of candidates ns 
on the former occasion, and exhibit his ** Testamur*' 
of having passed the i»reliminary examination; 

This examination embraces the following subjects : 

a. Harmony. 

b. CountenM>int» in not more than five parts. 

c. Canon, Imitation, &o, 

d. Fuinie. 

e. Form in Composition. 
/. Musical History. 

g. A critical knowledge of the ftill scores of such 
standard classical compositions as Fhall be melee- 
ted prevlouMly by the pmfessor of music, and 
duly announced after the foimer examination. 

To the text-books mentioned above may now be 
added the treatises on " Instrumentation** either of 
Berlioz or Kastner. This examination, like the for- 
mer, is conducted partly vivd voc«, and partly per 
Mcripta. 

^.B. — No public performance of an exercise is now 
required for the degree of Bachelor in Music. 

4. The candidate must deliver the MS. full-score 
of his exercise to the clerk of the schools, to be de- 
posited in the library of the Music School 

•Each candidate, f n >t already a member of the unl- 
Tersitv, is request* d to aj»ply t** Uio H* ad of the College 
or Hall, or to the Cjui»ors of Unattached Students, on 
whose books he proposes to place his name, for the neoe6> 
sary information and coat of^dolng so* 



6. When the candidate comes to be presented for 
his decree, he must he provided with the " Testamur** 
of having passed the final examination. 

6. The fees he will have to pay are as follows : — 

£ s. d 
i. On fitt4'nr11nf: before the Vioe-Cbancelior 

for Mntiicii1;«tlnn 2 10 

til. On rnterinp hl»» name for the Preliminary 

Ex.iminntion 10 

till. On cnforfnsr his name for the Second Ex- 

amlnntfon 10 

Iv. Aftrrpass1n$r lH>thKxnminatinnn ." 9 

V. On uking the degree of Mua. Bac 5 

II. — I^'or the Degree of Dorior in Jfusie. 
Five years must intervone between the two de- 
grees. They mny be so computed, however, as to 
include both the terms in which the respective de- 
grees are conferred. A certificate is required, which 
must be sign«*d by "three crerlible witnesses." statinrr 
thst the candidate has studied music for the last pre- 
ceding five years. 

1. The candidate for the Doctorate mnst in the 
first place compose, and send in to the professor as 
before, an exercise. It must be 

i. a vocal composition, either secular or sacred, 

ji. containing real ei^ht-nart harmonv, 
ill. with pood eijrht-part fupal conntefpoint, 
IV. in really pood st>']e, aa a work of art, 

V. with accoropnnfmrntii for a full orche^'tra, 
vi. in length of performance from forty to six^ minutes. 

Kach candidate will be required to produce a writ- 
ten declaration, signed by himself, stating that the 
exercise is entirely his own unaided composition. 

2. The professor having siernified his approval of 
the exercise, the candidate must appear for examina- 
tion in the Music School at Oxford on the same day 
as that appointed in Easter Term for the examination 
for the Bachelor*s degree. 

The subjects of examination are as follows : — 

a. Harmony— the more abstruse part. 

b. Eipht part-connterpolnt. 

r. Canon, Imitation, &c., in eight parts. 

d. Tofrvie. 

e. Porm in composition. 
/. InKti-umcntatlon. 

Q, Musical history. 

A. A critical knnwle<1fre of the scores of the standani 

works of the sreat composers. 
i. So mnch of the science of acoustics as relates to the 

theory of harmony. 

This examination is not vivd voce, bnt exclusively 
per gcripta. 

S. After duly passing the examination, the can- 
didate must have his exercise publicly performed in 
Oxford, before the Vice-Chancellor, the professor of 
music, and the university ; with complete band and 
chorus, and at his own expense. 

4. He must deliver the MS. full-score of his exer- 
cise to the clerk of the schools to be deposited in the 
library of the Music School. 

5. He mnst be furnished with a " Testamur" aa 
before, on coming to be presented for his degree. 

6. He must pay the following fees : — 

Frkdkrick Arthur Gorr Ousblet, 

Proftwor of Mutie. 

The probable attendant expense of obtaining a 
Mus. Bac. degree will be at the least about £30 ; but 
most candidates must reckon upon a greater cost, in 
some cases, perhaps, double. Lond. Mm. Standard. 



"Progresa"— Massaere of IToble ElnuL— 
Boston Gommon Threatened. 

A well known benefactor to Art in this City, 
who will readily be recognixed, sends na the 
followinir: — 

Mr. Editor.— Tarqninius Superbus, was it not, who 
indicated to the ambaasador of his son Sextius, by strik- 
ing off the heads of the poppies with his stick, the 
coiurse he adviaed in politics to his son ? 

I could not bnt think of thia story the other day, as I 
witnessed the destruction of onr magnificent treea. I 
say ours, because they are oura, the town's, given in 
legacy to the future, and no mayor and no corporation 
has a right without consulting those who owned them to 
vote their death. Does authority thus mean to indicate 
by their deatmctlon a willingness to strike at superi- 
ority of all kinds, a neglcict of the higher Influences of 
life, and a hint of greater encroachments upon the treea 
of a neighboring and dearly loved preserve ? 

Or is it the naivete of inaensibtlity ? This I fear haa 
much to do with it. There is now growing up in our 
country a class of men the key to whose character is 

t These fees are to be paid to the clerk of the schools. 

ti. On entering his name for the Examination 1 6 6 
ii. On taking the degree of Mus. Doc. 10 

tThis fee la to be paid to the clerk of the schools. 



indilTcrence ; indilTerence to all but the criarser material 
conMidurations, to honor, and ta» e ami integrity. They 
are extending like pollution from Washington to the 
limits of the liepnblic, and the future haa every thing to 
fear from them. 

When a crime Is committed Justico aska, " who proflta 
by it ? '* In the case of the trees, we can think of but 
one influence likely to desire and woik for it. Not open- 
ly, but slyly and under tliat cover of law, by which all 
such niisdeuds are now accompliahvd. Any diminution 
of our Common under pretence of street widening, cau 
but point to the same source. As I witnessed the swift 
destruction of our trees, I conld not boar it, and returned 
home, where I gave vent to my auger In the accompan- 
ing lines, "indignatio vernum fecit.** A. 

The Paddock Elma 

" The Iron entered his sonl." 

In youth brave Oscar was a timid boy, 

<'arefull3' meek, deliberately c<iy. 

He stotxl before Dame Thoroughfare, his face 

In blushes, saying: "Give me but a place 

To put my little irons down, and I 

Will be a j^ood boy though 1 am so shy." . 

His wishes granted, soon be lifts his head 
And sees from every street each carriage fled, 
And laughing cries: "The old lady was a fool. 
And soon shall find so nnder iron rule." 
On vanishing threads see every road from town 
Send spinning horsecars to the countrv down. 
Something of insolence the driver's wfiip 
Snaps at all vehicles, and bids them skip. 
At Inst young Oscar lords it, grown a King, 
O'er Councils, Aldermen aud every thing. 

When canon Kingsley asks to see the place 
W'here Erick and his fountain vie in grace. 
With shrugs we answer: "Oscar woufd'ut let 
£rick or us enjoy the smallest jet." 

Instead oi birds, see now mysteriooa forma. 
Fiercer in cruelty that winter's storms. 
Whirling their axes the doomed boughs among. 
Whose din distracts, where late the sparrows 'song. 
Soon topped and shorn, each violated crest 
Shall wlih their stately trunks in ruin rest. 
While with a sneer King Oscar sees them lie, 
Mutely appealing Ut the indignant sky. 
We glide dejected past each murdered elm. 
Feeling the iron which wounds ua, slew them. 

To this we mny well add Dr. Parsoxs's indignant 
sonnet, which appeared in the I>aili/ Advertiser, 

A Sonnet— too late. 

Most nc»ble merchant, honoring the chair 
Of Eliot, Quincy. Phillips and the rest, 
Whose fragrant names in civic books are prcased. 

Made not by mere majority our Mayor, 

Bnt called with voice unanimous, beware 
Of hearing latest those who love thee best ; 
Rend not the relic from New England's breaet 

Of Mother England that Heaven seemfe to spare. 

Must the low logic of a selfish tribe 
That only view our Boston aa a square 

For them to peddle in, thy coarse prescribe 
And over-ride, for their triumphal gains. 
Both rule and freedom, till no right remains. 

And " City Fathers" grows the country's gibe ? 

T. w. p. 



The Worcester PtsUadium.— one of the best 

pai>ers in New England, in the regard it pays to 

Art and true esthetic culture, — ^haa the foUowing 
letter from Boston, dated March 9. 

in writing last week of a picture of Corot's in 
which were some beautiful birches, we spoke of 
the way in which "the delicate trunks trembled 
down into the firround," but the types made us aay 
'* tum/^led.'* 

The " Paddock elms," which have been trembling 
with fear for the last two years, have at last 
tumbled. Do yon know them ? A magnificent 
row of venerable English elms, reaching on 
Treroont Street, from Park Street to the Tremont 
House, and making one of the most pictaresqne 
spots in Boston. They skirted the old Granary 
Burying Ground, afibrding grateful shelter from 
summer heats, and adding much to the beauty of 
the street in winter, On many an afternoon at 
sunset have we looked at these elms from one point 
or another, and felt grateful to Boston conserva- 
tisro that they were allowed to stand. But the 
spirit of opposition to the Old, and the blind pur- 
anit of the liew because it is new, had sworn that 
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these elros should be hiid low. and they h&ve fallen. 
A certain aldermnn is said to liave bragged, *' 1 have 
said that those elms shsll come down, and they 
shall I " Why ? Because " I " have said so I They 
were healthy, vigorous trees, good for another 
century with care. How they did resist the axe I 
The most stalwart arm produced only small green 
chips. The old veterans resisted to the last, and 
** died game,'* in the presence of hundreds of in- 
dignant spectators, who muttered " For shame I ** 
** tVhat an outrage ! " and thus expressed the united 
sentiments of the best portion of the citizens. 

We would not stand in the way of Progress. We 
would sacrifice a great deal to the good of the 
majority, and to the welfare of those who are to 
come after us ; but we do not believe in useless 
sacrifice of objects of beauty or utility. The *' I 
have said so** of an alderman is not the fiat to 
which we willingly bow. 

It is a mistake to trust the preservation of shade 
trees to a city government. The so called " pro- 
gressive element " in its councils curries favor by 
acting with headlong speed in matters where haste 
is sure to make waste. There are people in Boston 
to-day who hate everything but money, and 
especially despise whatever appeals to the testhetic 
or religious sentiment. These people long to see 
the Common " cut up into streets," and " do away 
with the nonsense of a Public Garden." One of 
these men on hearing a lady lament the fall of the 
Paddock Elms, exclaimed insolently, ''Why don't 
you hang up Di*. Channing's body and worship 

All honor to the three men who went before the 
Mayor and protested to the last moment, although 
they protested in vain ! Thev were Rev. Dr. 
Bartol, O. W. Holmes, and Marshall P. Wilder. 
They expressed the sentiments of the majority of 
the community, and the mayor probably knows 
why they did not succeed in their mission. The 
men and the cause they favored deserved more 
consideration. 

The three or four English elms remaining on the 
Common, at the corner of Park and Tremont, have 
been rudely shorn of their beautiful porportions 
under pretenco of trimming, and the city govern- 
ment probably knows how soon these are to follow. 
They are made to look as jagged ai\d unsightly as 
possible, and then down they go. 

It used to be said that *' every man ought to 
plant a tree ! " The modern version reads: Every 
other man is bound to cut down a tree, simply 
because every other man desires that he should 
not I Stella. 



The New York Tribune adds one to the obituary 
notices already published, and thus sighs over the 
utilitarian spirit of the age. 

Of course, we in New York have no right to blame 
Boston iconoclasm. No precious brick and mortar 
was ever spared here for ttie sake of its associations ; 
and we feel every dav that we are dreadfully and 
disgustingly new. When we wanted the true relish 
of antiquity, we went for it to Boston, and found it 
there. In Bunker Hill and John Hancock's house 
and the Old South we had a sort of property, and 
we have been accustomed to think that Boston held 
these relics as in trust for the whole Republic. Her 
best public memories were ours also ; even the horny- 
handed Iloosiers made a kind of Mecca of her ; and 
when the Old South escaped the flames, men thou- 
sands of miles away, who never saw the building, 
rejoiced. They are rather astonished to learn that 
it is now seriously proposed to pull down what the 
fierce element spared. If Christ Church should so 
next, and then King's Chapel, what will there oe 
left ? The Republic has no antiquities. These, such 
as they are, the municipalities own and control ; and 
we are are sorry to say that nowhere do they appear 
to be considered of much value, or of much impor- 
tance in comparison with the advance in the price of 
real estate. 



Da. Bartol's DiaoouRSK. 
(From the Transcript, Mar. 9.) 

Rev. C. A. Bartol delivered a discourse at the 
West Church in the forenoon, on " The Doctrines at 
the City Hall — Poetry and Sentiment against Prog- 
ress and the Public Good." Dr. Bartol has been m 
earnest opposition to the removal of the Paddock 
elms, being one of those who appeared before the 
Board of Aldermen to argue the case, and parts of 
his discourse were designed to answer arguments 
which were made there and elsewhere. After intro- 
dueing his subject, he said that there is too much 



greed of gain in Boston, and we had a warning of 
the displeasure of the Almighty when $100,000,000 
worth of property was swept away in one day. It 
is not necessary to make war on poetry and senti- 
ment at the Aldermen's board, for little enoueh is left. 
After speaking of the h'ksting to be rich wliich we 
see around us on all sides, Dr. Bartol said that he 
desired to plead the cause of immaterial good, and 
what more is it, he said, but the cause of religion, 
the beauty of the Lord and the beauty of holiness? 
The representatives of that ideal add as much as the 
most thrifty speculator to the general welfare. Bus- 
iness is indispensable, but it has its place and its 
proportion. I believe in making Boston a metrop- 
olis of the first class, but, without an honest popula- 
tion and generation, of what use would that oe ? If 
you want such you must cultivate the sensibilities, 
the heart and the manners. 

The glory of London is its splendid parks ; I hope 
that we shall not lose ours or be stinted about them ; 
we shall me it if we do. We shall be abandoned if 
we give up the Lord's ground, reserved for worship, 
charity and the cause of education ; if we give it up 
because we have locked our coflfers and put the key 
in our pockets to our own private eartWy aggran- 
dizement Boston, as our fathers intended it, shall 
have passed away when it is ail shop. Watch your 
aldermen, and see if the Granary sidewalk be not in 
the end retrenched. In the heat aud wet you and I 
shall miss those elms ; the people will miss them. 
I have not yet heard of a woman who did not mourn 
their fate ; I wish it had been settled by popular 
vote, and that the women voted. By what myste- 
rious influence were they doomed and disposed of so 
quickly ? The inhabitants of Boston, who had never 
expressed a desire that they should be destroyed, 
came in great crowds, as to an execution, to see it 
done. It " stops the crowd," it was argued ; well, 
it was better that the crowd should be stopped, some- 
times. 

The principle applied to the trees, that they hin- 
der travel which goes at such a headlong rate, would 
pull up every flower and straighten every path in 
the Public harden. The more haste, the worse 
speed. The land of this continent exists for some 
other purpose than for hippodromes or race courses 
for horses and men. No ; there must be something 
better than the market-jplace ; there is something 
higher than pecuniary effort. It was said very ingen- 
iously at the Board of Aldermen that millions had 
been spent in widening streets, while to take down 
those trees would not cost a ten-dollar bill ! It could 
buy powder enough to blow up the State House ; 
many a man's soul in this country is on sale for that ; 
it is enough to turn an appointment or a village elec- 
tion ; it could buy rum enough to make a sot. It 
would be impossible to tell the history of any ten 
dollar bill which cdght be held in the hand, unless 
it came clean from the bank, and even then it is a 
false promise to pay. 

There are two honest sides in the removal of the 
elms, which, I have no doubt, was honestly decreed 
by the ofiicials ; bnt it is not a question or honesty, 
but of sincerity and truth. There may be some ad- 
vantages and some disadvantages about those trees, 
bnt the advantages certainly outweigh the disadvsn- 
tages. What constitutes progpress ? The public good 
and the effects on the weal of society and this com- 
munity, I beg leave to suggest, is not all reducible 
to a straight line to rush over like a locomotive in a 
lightning express. Would the human soul be con- 
tent if ull the prosperity of which we dream were to 
come to our city ? No, it would sigh for something 
beyond and above all that. The great and grievous 
want of this country is education, unfolding to men 
all that sentiment which refreshes and invigorates 
them. It may be scorned at City Hall, but it shall 
be^ honored here in the temple. There is such a 
thing as progress to the pit ; progress to degeneracy ; 
a crablike progress which loses ground. All hail to 
the benefactors who redeem us with goodness, beau- 
ty and truth I 
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The Art Theories of Richard Wagner. 

I. Richard Woffner, By Edward Dannreuther. (Aug- 
ener A Co.) 

IL Ths Mune of the Future, A Letter to M. Fred- 
erick Villot by Richard Wagner. Translated 
by Edward Dannrenther. (Schott A Co.) 
(From the London Musical Stal^^Utfd.) 
It will probably be agreed by the readers of the 
Mutieal Standard ^tA the time is come when there 
is due to them some definite and well considered 
statement of the much-talked-of views in regard to 
music which centre round the name of Richard Wag- 
ner. After many years of critldam at a diitance— 



or rather, so far as this country is concerned, of al- 
lusive condemnation — the music of Wagner has at 
last forced itself Into hearing in London, and some 
of the composer's writing b constantly in our ears. 
A London Wagner Society has been established, and 
is giving a second year's series of propagandist con- 
certs ; a considerable number of cultivated London 
musical men, whose opinions must command atten- 
tion, and suggest examination, have attached them- 
selves to the movement for bringing Wagner's music 
to the front, and his ultimate pUns to a realisation ; 
there is, in short, call for a careful statement and 
unprejudiced examination of the case in the interest 
of art. 

It may be as well before going further, to consider 
what has prevented Richard Wagner obtaining in 
England and in his own country the opportunity he 
might otherwise have sooner commanded of bring- 
ing his works to a heating. In this respect the man 
has been his own enemy. Being, like many remark- 
able characters in art, of an excitable temperament, 
he has written recklessly, and incurred the fair 
penalty of so doing. By way of revenge, his own 
sayings, plans, ana actions have been represented in 
an extravagant and ludicrous light bv tne continen- 
tal press. And such being the position created by 
Wagner's rashness of temperament in Germany, it 
is easy to account for the attitude of English opin- 
ion towards him. The truth in regard to this Is 
simple enough ; we have been content, till very re- 
cently, to accept in England echoes of continental 
misrepresentations and exaggerations. The men in 
England who have read and adopted ajpassing sneer 
andg^oes misdescription of Wagner in English news- 
papers are thousands ; those who have examined one 
of Wagner's scores, and a copy of his books, might 
be counted on the fingers- It is thus not too much 
to say that common English opinion on Wagner — if 
indeed the way of talking alM>ut blm which got to be 
habitual deserve the name of opinion — may be pro- 
nounced worthless. We have not as yet had in Eng- 
land the opportunity of forming what may fairly m 
called a judgment on the man and his plans, though 
the opportunity is gradualy being afforded us by his 
admirers. 

The first thing to be appreciated in coimection 
with Richard Wagner's spectdations is their scope. 
In this respect he has bieen very loosely written 
about. Wagner has been over and over again de- 
scribed as aiming at the abolition of all musical form ; 
and many musical men seem to think that, if he had 
his way, there would be no more coherent music 
written or played, an end at once to symphonies and 
symmetry. Let it then be understood at the outset 
that the scope of Wagner's proposed reforms is prac- 
tically bounded by the wora "opera," and that purely 
instrumental music in all its many forms could bie 
but indirectly, though it might be powerfully, affec- 
ted by the prevalence of his theories. The lyrical 
stage is the subject of his speculations, destructive 
and creative, and opera as it now exists his bUe noir. 
No doubt the success of Warner's ideas would tend 
to the development— perhaps in an inordinate dogbee, 
of instrumental programme music, music designed 
to illustrate a poet's or painter's work rather than 
resting for effect npon its own symmetry ; but this 
class of music already exists, ana has found endorse- 
ment in works of the greatest composers; and its 
promotion is at any rate not one of Wagner's avowed 
aims, though an indulgence in it would be a logical 
result of his apparently strong belief in the power 
of music for definite emotional expression. 

Wagner s indictment against the lyrical stage as 
it now exists is in thp mun that it is insincere and 
trivial, its music lacking in pertinence to its verbal 
text, its forms dictated oy a desire to conciliate the 
vanity of singers, or the interests of music sellers, 
and the verbal text itself of very low poetical merit. 
To a great degree this is uncToubteoly true. Not 
indeea in all the operas, but in the majority, words 
are used as little more than convenient opportunities 
for music, and the music wanders in search of effect 
very far from all intellectual consistency. As for 
the literary merit of the libretti of the modem lyr- 
ical stage, no one, probably, will stand up for it, 
whatever contempt may be flung upon it With 
some exceptions, it is confessedly beneath criticism. 

Hitherto those who have thought upon the subject 
have been content, though often with expressed re- 
luctance, to accept the theory that in the composite 
art- work called opera, the verbal text must be con- 
tent to play an infinitely subordinate part, serving 
chiefly to string loosely together the musical num- 
bers; Against this deg^radation and subordination 
of the text, and its attendant insincerities and trivi- 
alities, the earnest German soul of Wagner revolts, 
and he overwhelms the entertainment now known as 
opera with unmeasured contempt and condemnation. 
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The chief creative aim of Wa<rner is the construc- 
tion of an art-entertainment which shall come up to 
an ideal of what opera should be, a drama in which 
music, poetry, acting, and painting shall combine on 
new terms in appealing to the senses of men, the 
new condition of partnership boinsf the supremacy 
of the verbal text, apd the prohibition to music in 
particular of any straying from the path of contin- 
aed conscientious illustration of the text for purposes 
of its own. A noble object, surely, and one sufficient 
to fire, as it has fired, the minds of cultured men 
with a strange enthusiasm. To achieve this perfect 
combination of four arts, under the guidance of that 
which works in the most definite material, Wagner 
asks sacrifices from one which in existing opera are 
rarely made : he asks music to submit its pretty ca- 
prices to the intellectual domination of the words. 
An elevation of the verbal text of lyrical drama to 
a really poetical level is another necessary condition, 
in fact the first and most essential. Wagner's idea 
is that the same mind should create the text and il- 
lustrate it with music : it would seem indeed, in his 
own case, that the two are conceived almost simul- 
taneously. As regards scene-painting and acting, 
there is little call for discussing the theory which 
would subordinate them to the conscientious illnstra- 
tion of dramatic text ; the real struggle which Wag- 
ner has to conduct is one for the rearrangement of 
the marriage contract between words and music. 
And here no one objects, probably, to the elevation 
which is desiderated of verbal text to a really poet- 
ical level ; it is the call upon music to subordinate 
itself absoluteljr to libretto which raises a very intel- 
ligible opposition on the part of musicians. On this 
point however Wagner is inexorable. He talks con- 
temptuously of "naked, absolute ear-tickling melody, 
which one sings and whistles without knowing 
why ;** and, propounding the conclusion that one or 
the other, "absolute" melody or the drama, must be 
sacrificed, decides to sacrifice absolute melody. 

The aims of Wagner may be made more clear by 
some general statement of what he has done and is 
doing. First, as to the elevation of the text of lyr- 
ical drama. To this end Wagner, assuming the r61e 
of poet, writes his own "books :" and the text of the 
set of lyrical dramas which he aims ultimately at 
presenUng at Bayreuth, " Das Rheingold," 'Die 
Walkurie," " Siegfried," and " Gotterdammerung.'* 
has been before the world as a poem for years. Of 
these four operas the first is preludial, and the three 
others connected ; the intention being to perform 
the four in turn on four different evenings. The 
cumbrous dimensions of such a design may here be 
casually noted ; but this is, obviously, an Incidental 
matter. So is the fact, made much of by Mr. Dann- 
reuther in his pamphlet entitled " Richard Wagner," 
that the material for these texts is myth matter : the 
efforts of Mr. Dannreuther to show that only mythic 
matter is fit for operatic manipulation are quite be- 
side the mark, and the suggested conclusion highly 
improbable. To show that Wagner has succeeded 
in moulding mythic matter into libretti for music it 
is not necessary to prove that no one could expect 
to succeed in using other material. Here, at any 
rate, it is cnouj^h to recite the fact that Wagner's 
model libretto is constructed of German mythic mat- 
ter, and to say that, in the opinion of competent 
literary critics, he has produced poems of consider- 
able power as bases for his intended musical drama. 
Equally non-essential, and calling only for inciden- 
tal mention, \b another constructional peculiarity of 
Wagner's texts, the adoption of alliterative instead 
of rhyming verse. This is a deUil, and there is no 
need to contest or defend its adoption as if it were 
an essential. There is, perhaps, one thing to be said 
in favor of alliteration as against rhyme for woids 
intended to be sung or declaimed to music. In allit- 
eration, the identity of consonants which constitutes 
the figure is at the beginnings of syllables ; in rhyme 
it occurs at the ends. It is far easier for a singer to 
articulate for effect an initial than a terminal conso- 
nant For this reason, then, at least, Wagner's 
adoption of alliteration as an ornament in his libretto 
instead of rhyme may be approved, though it cannot 
be considered of vital importance. 
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Concerta 

The numerous courses of Chamber music 
still go on, and with increasing interest. They 



are remarkable collectively for the great 
amount and variety which they have offered, 
and still offer, of the finest classical compo- 
sitions for string quartet, for pianoforte alone 
or in company with violin, &c., many of them 
new or as good as new to Boston audiences ; 
and especially for the generous, fresh, ex- 
quisite bouquets which they have culled from 
the song gardens of Schumann and of Franz, 
as well as Handel, Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, 
and the rest. To resume where we left off: — 
March 3. Monday evening. The second of 
Camilla Urso's ** Concerts Classiques** al- 
most completely filled Horticultural Hall. 
This was the programme : — 

I. Quartet in F major, (Op. B9. No. 1, Rason- 

moffHki.) Bei^thoven 

Allegro. — AllegretM vivace. — A<lag:io, — Allegro. 

(Theme Rufwe.) 
ICadame Camilla Urso. Messrs. Scbultee, Ryan and 

Hennipr. 

2 Arfn. My heart ever faithfal J. S.Bach 

Miss CUra Doria. Violoncello Obliicato, Mr. R. 

Henniir. 

8. Sonata, for Violin and Piano. Op 60, No.l. Dnsiek 

Allegro moltocon fnoco.—Ada^orantabile.— Rondo. 

Madnme Camilla TTrso, and Mr. Lang. 

4. Songs, o Tnr Somebody Frans. 

b WoWn Schubert 

5. Quintet, in E flat. Op. 44, for Pianoforte, 2 Violins 

Viola and 'Cello Schnmann 

Allegro brillnnte. — In modnd'una marcia. 

— Alleirro ma non tronno. 

Madame Camilla TJrso, Mr. Lan?, Messrs. Bcholtzef 

Ryan, and I^ennig. 

That wonderful old Rasoumoffski Quartet 
has been played many times in Boston, but 
never before has it been heard to such advan- 
tage. And hearing it now, so admirably led, 
and on the part of all the interpreters so well 
studied (comparatively), and therefore all, or 
nearly all, so clear, appreciable, and absorb- 
ing, one is surprised to learn, as we do from 
the second volume of Thayer's Biography, 
that when it was first tried in Vienna and else- 
where it was received with laughter by the 
musicians. Czemy said: **When Schup- 
panzigh'' (leader of Beethoven's own quartet 
party) ** first played this quartet in F, they 
laughed and were convinced that B. was jok- 
ing with them, and that this was not the 
promised work." *The Allegretto meoM especial- 
ly was long a stumbling block. When that 
movement was tried for the first time in the 
musical circle of Count Sollikoff in Moscow, 
Bemhard Romberg, the greatest violoncellist 
of his time, seized the bass part which he had 
been playing and trampled it under his feet as 
an unworthy mystification. Some years later, 
when it was promised at the house of privy 
councillor Lwoff, father of the celebrated 
violinist, in St. Petersburg, the company were 
convulsed with laughter when the Bass began 
its solo an one note. The Quartet was again 
laid aside." An Italian yiolinlst of some fame, 
visiting an English family, saw a copy of the 
Rasoumoffsky Quartets on the piano and ex- 
claimed: **Have you got these here too ? 
Beethoven, as people say and as I believe, is 
music-mad ; this here is no music. He showed 
them to me in manuscript, and at his request 
I played them over to him. I told him that he 
surely could not regard these works as music, 
whereupon he answered : * O I they are not for 
you, but for a later time I ' " 

And so indeed it has proved. At all events 
in Mme. Urso's concert this quartet was listen- 
ed to with deep and intense interest; not only 
the first Allegro, with the frank, buoyant theme 
led off by the 'Cello, then the sighing chords 
answering from height to depth, the running 



triplets (so exquisitely rendered by the first 
violin;) the returns of the first theme, both 
simply and in a varied figure forming a run- 
ning accompaniment to the rest of the coun- 
terpoint; — not only this, but also the fantas- 
tic, humorous AUegretto^ beginning with the 
queer one-note passage for the 'Cello, after- 
wards developing so marvellously; and the 
Adagio^ so serious, so chaste, so full of the 
soul's deepest prayer and yearning; and then 
the rapid, quaint finale^ where for the first 
time the *' Russian Theme,*' which the quar- 
tet is loosely said to be based upon, is intro- 
duced and worked up in the most ingeni- 
ous, consistent, interesting manner. B. had 
promised to introduce a Russian melody into 
each of the three quartets; in this one he 
made music on his own account for a good 
while, before he came to that I 

Almost as great, in its way, — ^but a much 
simpler way, and more appreciable — was Schu- 
mann's great piano Quintet, which Mr. Drcsel, 
Mr. Leonhard, and others, had made tolerably 
well known here in past years. This time 
again it was superbly played, and was received 
with great enthusiasm. The Sonata-Duo by 
Dussek is an elegant, ornate, pleasing piece 
of work, of the kind once fashionable, which 
charms for the moment, but does not mean 
much, — music which goes in at one ear and 
out at the other; — but it gave opportunity for 
most neat, brilliant, graceful execution on 
the part of both the artists, and in the Sxmdo 
there is a certain irresistable vivacity; so that 
the piece created almost 9^ furore. 

Miss Doria sang Bach's joyful and triumphant 
song of faith very finely, and the obligaio 'Cello 
part added much to its effect. She was equally 
sQOcessfnl in the song by Franz, which catches 
the spirit of the Scotch words of Bums: "My 
heart is sair for somebody " ( "Fiir Einen " in the 
German) with a rare truth of instinct, and in the 
exqnislte " Wohin? " from Schubert's Sehanf Mul- 
lerin, which no one sings more perfectly. There 
was a strong effort made to have it repeated. 

Mareh 6. — Mr. B. J. Lang's second concert 

offered, to a crowded audience, the following 

selections. — 

Pianoforte and Strinsr Qnartet in B minor, Op. 3, 
Mendelssohn. Allegro molto.—Andante.— 
Alloigro.— Allegro vfrace. 
Messrs. Scbnltxp, Rvan. Hennfg, and lAne. 

Songs.— « The Erl King.** Schnbert. 

Mr. Oeo. L. Osgood. 

Fantaisie in F minor. Op. 49 Chopfn, 

Mr. B. J. Lang. 

8oDg.-<rm thine." Beethoven. 

Mr. Oeo. L. Oi^rood. 
Pianoforte Quintet in £. flat major, Op. 44. 

Schumann. 

AUegro brlllante.—Largamente.—Scherao.— Allegro 

ma non troppo. 
Messrs. Sohnltw, Hamm, Ryan, Hennlg and Lang. 

We were mneh interested to hear for once that very 
early Piano Quartet of Mendelssohn — which he com- 
posed over two years before the Midsummer Night* s 
Dream Overture, dedicating it to «Sr, ExceUens 
dem Herm Staats-Minister, Geheimerath von 
GoKTHV." It is a work full of youthful impetus 
and ardor, fresh, and containing many beauties, 
but aiming at almost too much, as is the way with 
youth, fearfully swift in ita quick movements and 
yet leaving an impression of inordinate length. 
Mr. Lang showed an easy mastery of ita great 
difficulties, and the work went well as a whole. He 
was also strung to the true pitch and very happy 
in the rendering of the superb Schumann Quintet, 
which on the whole was only less effective than 
when Mme. tJrso led the strings. 
The Chopin Fantaisie, beginning with the solamn 
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march-like rhythm, we have had better played in 
concerts of Mr. Dresel and, more recently, of Rub- 
instein. Mr. Lang was not at his best in it, — at 
least not so happy as in his rendering of some 
other not less trying works of Chopin. Again we 
could bat sympathize in some measure with those 
who felt that there was something a little over- 
strained and too dramatic, bordering even on the 
melo-dramatic, and too painfully intense in Mr. 
Osgood's rendering of tne "Erl King," and the 
accompAniraent had to partake of the momentum 
of the singer. Bnt in the sweet, simple, tender 
song of Beethoven; Ich denke dein (words by 
Mathison), he was in voice, style and expression 
all that could be desired ; it was indeed beautifully 
sung. 

Jfareh 6. — On Friday afternoon, Madame Madk- 
LiNE Schiller gave her first Pianoforte Recital in 
Mechanics' Hall, before an earnest and appreciative 
audience, though not so large (in such a crowd of 
concerts by established favorites) as an artist of 
her high character should, and doubtless will 
command ; the more so when to her own attraction is 
added that of her friend and Leipzig fellow 
student, Miss Clara Doria. singing such rare 
songs of Franz and Schumann. This was the 
unique programme: — 

Cinquitaie Suite de Pieces Haendel. 

Prelude, AUemnnde. Coumnte. 
Scotch &onK», ( Worda by RobeH Burnt,) Robert Fran*. 

[a] " What ails this heart of mine." 

[b] «* Twa lovely een." 

[c\ ** O wert thou in the cauld blast." « 

Grand Sonata in C Major, Op. fi3, Beethoven. 

(r)edioatfd to Count WaldMUin.) 
Allofi^ro con brio— Adagio molto— 
Allegretto moderate— Prestissimo— 
Etades [a] I> M«jor, {compotted exprettly for 

MU* MadeUrw SvhiUtr,) Arthur Sullivan. 

" Humoresken." No. 3. D Major Carl Maver. 

" La Chasae," E flat Mi^or, Stephen Heller. 

mps, [a]"8tlUe Llebe." (Silent Love,).. Schumann. 
^A •« Helft mir ihr Schwestern, (Bridal Song.) 
Variations S^rieuses, Op. 64 Mendelssohn. 

Mme. Schiller's pieces were for the most part 
well suited to her. Her wonderfully sure, precise, 
firm, brilliant execution (singularly perfect in all 
runs and florid passages, albeit a little stiff and 
ponderous in full-chord fortissimos, — ^fop her 
strength is as remarkable as her fine delicacy) 
found full opportunity in the Handelian Suile^ with 
the " Harmonious Blacksmith " Variations, which 
she played with most artistic finish : and still more 
in the brilliant, impetuous, fantastic Beethoven 
Sonata in C — that battle-horse of brave piano 
knights when they venture inside of the classical 
lists. The beautiful connecting link between the 
swift and brilliant movements, the short Adagio, 
the only piece of deep, tender, solemn mood in 
the Sonata, was hardly given with enough expres- 
sion (better that than too much 1) but the bright 
flickering auroral flashes of the Pre»twtimo, 
throughout which is felt the beat of a determined 
rhythm, were very perfect. 

Sullivan's EhuU is fresh and captivating, difiicult 
and brilliant, and was executed to a charm ; so were 
the little pieces by Mayer and Stephen Heller. We 
welcome every opportunity to hear that noble work 
by Mendelssohn, the •* Serious Variations," and 
this time it made a deep impression. 

The three Scotch Songs by Franz were beautifully 
sung by Miss Doria (Mr. Drksrl playing the 
accompaniments.) *rhe interpreters were in the 
spirit of the fresh and characteristic melodies, which 
(their harmony too) have caught and reproduced 
the spirit of the words of Burns. What do musical 
reporters in the newspapers mean by saying that 
the Franz songs are "all alike," and that these little 
ones have "no affinity" with what may be called the 
genius of Scotch song ? Will nothing satisfy them 
but the literal bare legs of the Highlander and the 
mere outward imitation of those little perkt of 
melody, the upward inflections of "If a body" Ac? 
Verily when they admit that just one German, 
Mendelssohn, in his two-part song : "O wert thou 
in the cauld blast", has written in the true Scotch 
vein, they betray a singular confusion of ideas ; for 
that is not Scotch at all, either in form or spirit. 
The two songs by Schumann, especially the "Stille 
Liebe", which U seldom heard, are most exquisite, 
and were exquisitely sung and accompanied. The 
"Bridal Song" was wholly new to us. 

^ March 9. Evening. Horticultural Hall was again 
full, and Mme. Uaso's third concert proved as 



delightful as the others. Wc shall have to console 
ourselves for a while with the recollection of these 
concerts, for, we grieve to say, Mme. Urso has met 
with a serious accident to her hand, which will 
postpone the final concert until the 30th, and pos- 
sibly still longer. 

The first piece on the programme was a Quartet by 
Haydn, in E flat (Op. 64, No. 6.) It begins with 
a charming Allegretto, simple, unpretending, fresh 
and buo3'ant. Then comes an Andnnt43 full of beau- 
tiful deep thought and feeling; a Minuet and Trio, 
in which little form Haydn is inexhaustible; and 
a Presto Finale from which you leave off with an 
appetite. It was all finely played by Mme. Urso, 
and Messrs. Schultze, Ryan and Hknniq. A cheerful 
fascinating Lied by Fesca, "Ira Frlihling." was 
capitally sung by Mr. Rudolph skw. And then 
appeared, right warmly welcomed, Mr. Richard 
Hoffman, from New York, to join Mme. Urso in a 
most artistic and delightful rendering of the well 
known F major Sonata of Beethoven. Mr. Hoffman's 
manner at the piano is the perfection of gentlemanly 
ease and quiet ; yet his performance is full of nerve 
and power ; his touch such as to bring out every 
tone with all its purity and freedom ; his accent 
true and positive, and thoroughly discriminating; 
and his phrasing singularly perfect. Musical taste 
and feeling, which he manifests in a higrh degree, 
are hampered by no lack of technique. The whole 
Sonata was finely rendered ; but the short piquant 
little Scherzo so enchanted the audience, that it had 
to be repeated. Many had hoped for solos from 
Mr. Hoffman, bnt the rule of the concerts forbade. 
After Mr.Rudolphsen's effective singing of "Revenge 
revenge, Tinotheus cries," the concert closed with 
the ever welcome genial B-flat Trio, op. 99, by 
Schubert, admirably performed by Mme. Urso, Mr. 
Hoffman and Mr. Hcnnig. 

March 11. Mr. Hugo LsoNnARn and Mr, Geo. 
L. Osgood, gave their first concert that Wednesday 
afternoon, at Mechanics' Hall, before a large and 
one of the most appreciative, we may even say 
exacting audiences of the season. The programme 
was extremely interesting, opening with a very 
beautiful performance of Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 
81, which bears the title " Les Adieux, l* Absence, 
et le Retour," by Mr. Leonhard, who entered fully 
into the deep, poetic, delicate passion that inspires 
its sadness and its uncontainable ecstacy. It is a 
perfect love poem from beginning to end, admitting 
of no break between the parts, — ^music in which 
you forget the interpreter, when it is ^ played so 
truly, and think only of the music, lost in the ex- 
quisitely imaginative dream of passion. It has 
not the breadth, the grandeur of many of Beet- 
hoven's works, but reveals no less a genuine side 
of him, and to those who know it well, who have 
read it and studied it alone, it iias always been one 
of the most interesting Sonatas. But it is not ene 
of the most readily appreciated at first hearing by 
the general audience ; not one of the striking ones 
sure t^ arrest and hold the attention. Therefore we 
think it was not good policy to place it at the 
beginning of the programme. People must first be 
played into a musical mood, before they are prepar- 
ed to hear and feel so fine and delicate a poem. 
An audience has got to be attempered and attuned 
before it is ready for a thing like that. Either 
something that is more strong and striking, like 
the Sonata in C, Op. 63, or something that is well- 
known and sure, like the " Moonlight " Sonata, 
will do to begin with. A violin, a Music hall, hhs 
to be plaved upon (or in) for some time, before its 
walls will vibrate sympathetically ; the particles 
have to be drawn into a sort of etUmte cordiale 
with harmony, and it is just so with human audi- 
ences. In the middle of the concert, we do not 
doubt, that Sonata would have been received much 
more warrnly. 

Mr, Leonhard's next number was a Nochtme, (op. 
62, Na 2, in E), by Chopin, — a slow and quiet move- 
ment at the outset, waxing passionate, — ^followed by 
two Mazurkas, (op. 69, No. 1, and op. 68, No. 1),-— 
all interpreted with fine poetic fire, and with artistic, 
conscientious finish, so that no beauty and no hint 
of meaning should be lost. Not less can be said of 
his rendering of three of Schumann's moodily imag- 
inative " KreiHleriiina" (Nos. 2. l,and 6); and of 
the fiery, rapid and extremely difficult Chopin Scherzo 
in B minor, (op. 20), which brought the concert to a 
brilliant close. 

Mr. Osgood, who was in excellent voice, fl^ng first 
a Tenor Aria, a lafuga, in D minor, fpom the New 



Year's Cantata (which forms a portion of the so-called 
" Christmas Oratorio") of Bach. The singer, of 
course, has only one voice in the Fugue, ^hich lies 
mainly in the instrumental parts, which, as brought 
together on the piano, are very complex and difficult, 
and were finely played by Mr. Leonhard. If there 
was any lack of clearness at times, it was owing to 
the momentum of the singer tending to accelerate 
the tempo. But the execution of the long roulade 
passages on the part of Mr. Osgood was excellent, 
and it was a most arduous task for any singer. He 
sang with great beauty of expression, eight of the 
little " Dichterliebe" songs of Schumann, among 
which " All night I lie dreaming," (Allniichtlich im 
Trtume) is perliaps the most beautiful. Also four 
songs by Franz, all of the rarest finish, except that 
the first, " Gleich und Gleich" is almost too short to 
be called a song. The others were :^ " Du hast mich 
verlassen, Jamie" (Burns), " Durch schone Augen" 
(Ruckert), and " Friihlingsgedrange" (Osterwald). 
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Mufdc in New York. 

March 16. — At the fourth concert of the Brook- 
lyn Philharmonic Society, Saturday evening, March 
7, there was the usual large and attentive audience. 
Beethoven's groat Symphony, the seventh, led the 
programme and was very finely treated. The other 
orchestral selections were as follows : Rubinstein's 
new Characterbild, "Ivan IV." ("Der Grausame") ; 
Wagner's Tann/iduMcr BacclianaU^ and the HvU 
d!(pinff*9 March by the same composer. Mr. Louis 
Lubeck played a concerto for Violoncello (No. 8 
by Goltemann), and Miss Gary sang two selections ; 
the "Che faro", from Orpfteut, and "Voi che sapete," 
from Nozze di Figaro. 

On the afternoon of the slmie day another of the 
Thomas popular matinees took place at Steinway 
Hall with the following programme. 

Symphony. No 8, In F Beethoven ; 

Ana : "Shall I in Marore^s fertile plains'* f i om 
jrt»^w/», Handel, Mr. Myron W. Whitney ; 
Be enai', No. 3 in D minor Op. G9, [newl Yolk- 
11 ann ; Violoncello obligHto by Mr. Louis Ltubeck. 
Inti odnotlon and Finale : **Trl8tan and Isolde" 

Wagner. 

Arietta, <'In questa tomba oscnra" Beethoven. 

Mr. Myron W. Whitney. 
Symphonic Poem : "Tasso Lamento e Trlonfo," 

Liszt. 

Mr. Henri Wieniawski has made another of his 
"positively last" appearances; this time in a grand 
farewell concert which took place at Steinway Hall 
on Thursday evening March 12th. The distin- 
guished violinist had the support of a full orchestra 
and the assistance of the following vocalists : Miss 
Graziella Rid^way. M. Victor Capoul. M. Victor 
Maurel and Sig. P. Ferranti. The selections per- 
formed by M. Wieniawski were as follows : 

o. Romance, in F Beethoven. 

b. Polonaise, No. 2 H. Wieniawski. 

o. Bourrto and double. 

b. Pi'eludiem Vivace, (E major) J. S. Bach. 

Capriccio-Valse H. Wieniawvki. 

At the fifth concert of the New York Philharmonic 
Saturday evening, March 14, two Symphonies were 
played ; Mozart's in C major, No. 4, known as 
the "Jupiter Symphony," and Raff's S^'mjihony No. 
6, "Lenore." Both of these works are already fa- 
miliar to us through the interpretation of Mr. 
Thomas. The society, which of late has been 
singularly unfortunate in the choice of its solo per- 
formers fared on this occasion even worse than usual; 
Miss Antonia llerioer, who has an agreeable voice 
(but no method) sang the "Che faro" from Orpfuut 
and two songs by Rubinstein (O Frage NiclU, mid 
NacJJtail,) and Mr. Emile Guy on, who has nothing 
whatever to recommend him, played at a Romance 
and Rondo from Chopin's Piano Forte concerto in 
E minor, Op. 11. 

Of Italian Opera we have had, during the past 
fortnight, Mignon; A'ida ; II Troraiore : Gli 

Ugonotli; Martha, and Lucia; besides a benefit 
night for Maurel, with the fragmentary programme, 
usual for such occasions. a. a. c. 
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London. 

The Philharmonic Society advcrtisefl its inten- 
tions for the coming, its 62nd, season. The concerts 
will begin towards the close of March. The 
directors inform the subscribers that, in addition to 
the more generally known works of Beethoven, 
ITaydn, Mozart, W. S. Bennett,. Mendelssohn, 
Spohr, ^c, most of the following important com- 
positions will be included in the progprammes during 
the season : — 

Overtures; "King Stephen," Beethoyen: 
" Iphigenia in Aulis,'" (Huck ; MS. F minor (compos- 
ed for the Philharmonic Society), Spohr ; " Fierra- 
bras," Schubert ; '* Le Carnaval Romain," Berlioz; 
" Meeresstille," Mendelssohn; **Tempo8t." A. 8. 
Sullivan; "Paradise and Peri," W. S. Bennett; 
" Romeo and Juliet," G. A. Macfarren; Op. lift, 
Beethoven ; ** Genoveva,*' Schumann ; " fctn^ing of 
the Shrew," Rheinberger ; " Anthony and Cleopa 
tra," Potter. Symphonies: in B flat, Schumann; 
"Die Weihe der Tone," Spohr; "Leonore," J. 
Raff. Also ;1 Suite in D, Lachner : Concerto- 
groflso in A, No. 11, op. 6, Handel; Serenade for 
small orchestra (no violins), Brahms; overture, 
choruses, and Funeral March to " Ajaz,* (composed 
expressly for the Philharmonic Society), W. S. 
Bennett ; music to " Midsummer Night's Dream," 
Mendelssohn; fantasia, op. 16, ror pianoforte 
(orchestral accompaniments by Liszt), Schubert; 
concerto in F shai^ minor for pianoforte, F. Hiller ; 
introduction to " Lohengrin," Wagner. 

Pam 

The Thefttre des Italiens has produced Cimarosa's 
"Astuzie Femminili," a four-act opera standing 
about seventieth in the eighty or so which this pro- 
lific musician composed. Tt was brought out at 
Naples in 1794, when Ciroarosa was about 45 years* 
old. Oaliffnanis Mentenger reminds us that : — 

He had in the interval, in 1786 or 1786, fulfilled 
an engagement in Russia, where he received from 
the gpreat Catherine a most distinguished reception. 
He had gone to St. Petersburg to replace Paesiello, 
one of the two great musicians whose renown 
rivalled his own, the other being Guglielmi. On 
his return to Naples, four years after, he made a 
stay at Vienna sufHciently long to write, at the re- 
quest of the Emperor, the famous "Matrimonio 
Segreto," which was the delight of the musical 
world throughout Europe for half a century. An 
anecdote of that sovereign, Leopold, is well known. 
He ordered supper to be served to the composer 
and the artists, and then went back to his box to 
hear the whole opera performed over again. Cima- 
rosa died at Venice before he could terminate the 
work which he was then compo&ing, the 
" Artemisia." To such an example of prcdigious 
fecundity must be added masses, oratorios, motets, 
cantatas, and 600 morcexLux of all kinds, improvised 
at the court of Russia for Catherine IT. Wnat most 
strikes one in this 72nd work is the frchsness of the 
raufiical ideas and their increasing abundance. It 
would appear that a taste for Cimarosa's works is 
reviving in Italy. First was given " Giannina 
a Bernardone," which, reproduced three or four 
years ago, made the tour of Italy ; then came the 
turn of the " Astuzie Femminili." which the mana- 
gers of the Philharmonic Theatre of Naples had the 
idea of exhuming from the dust in which it reposed. 
This second trial was/no less fortunate than the 
first, and, now that Paris takes the matter up, no 
doubt can exist that the piece will run all over 
Europe. The work could not, h)wever, be then 
brous^ht out in Italy as it was originally written. 
The recitatives, o/ parlanii, which are rather a 
sort of measured dialc^e, would have shocked the 
ears of present amateurs but little accustomed to 
that proceeding, long since abandoned. On the 
other hand, the libretto, certain parts of which 
were quite infantine, required remodeling. The 
poet Golisciani undertook to effect those changes, 
while the maestro C. Rossi replacfrd the old recita- 
tives by others of a more modern character and 
more in conformity with the usages of the present 
day. Thus it was that the piece was played with 
great success, and thus the score was, for the first 
time, published at Naples. The music is positively 
charming, and as fresh as on the first day. 



BsRLnr. — Besides Gluck's JphigetUa in Tcrurit, 
the other operas at the Royal Operahouse lately 
have been OuUlawne TM and Lokenffrin, The 



artists in the former were Herr Theodor Wachtcl, 
Herr Schmidt, and Mdllo. Lilli Lehmann. Some 
portions of the score formerly omitted have now 
been restored by Herr Eckert. This step in the 
right direction has causetl the critic of the Berlin 
Echo to suggest that another such step might be 
taken by the management with advantage to the 
public, and no injury to Rossini's great work. He 
proposes a new German libretto, in place of the 
wretched specimen of balderdash hitherto adopted 
here. He proposes, moreover, that the present 
style of liallet introduced should be instantly swept 
away, and something more characteristic and 
more in keeping with the opera itself substituted. 
" Before us," he observes, ** lies tiie Lake of 
Lucerne; in the backgrmmd the lofty trees rise 
heavenwards; a sturdy peasantry, in mediieval 
costume, fills the stage — quickly and easily have 
we been carried back some five hundred years to 
the soil of primitive Switzerland. Suddenly a host 
of beings in colored fleshings swarms out from 
the wings ; the short skirts of dazzlingly brilliant 
silk flutter and rustic, the well-known posturings, 
pirouettings and springs commence ; there is an 
end to our illusion ; instead of the air of liberty 
which we enhaled with the very overture, we feel 
the iron hand of the Paris Jockey Club grasping us 
by the back of the neck, and, after signing for a 
good quailer of an hour under this tyranu}', we 
experience no slight trouble in attain restoring 
what fashion has pertly disturbed. How creditable 
it would be, from an artistic point of view, if any 
ballet-master would invent dances formed upon an 
historical and local basis for those classical operas 
of an historical character which have been natura- 
lized among us I In the present case, for instance, 
the national exercises of the Sehunng/ettf and Ring- 
kdmp/e, customary in various parts of Switzerland, 
would afford materials for the inventive power of 
the ballet-master to work up.'* These words might 
be profitably studied in other capitals beside 
Berlin. 

The principal parts in Lohennrin are sustained 
by Madame Mallinger, Herren Niemann, and Betz, 
who are good themselves, but badly supported by 
the orchestra — a mortal fault in the representation 
of Herr R. Wagner's works. The parts in Signor 
Verdi's last opera, Ald*i, have at length been dis- 
turbed, and tne work will be produced before the 
end of the present season. 

Cologne. — ^The last novelty at the Stadttheater 
has been Herr. R. Wagner's Afeinternnffer von Nam- 
hery. Rehearsed and mounted with unusual care, 
the work has proved very attractive, and has been, 
up to the present, a tttccea d^ntime ; whether it will 
ever become a stock piece is problematical. — The 
programme of the Sixth Gurzenich Concert com- 
prised the " Lustspiel-Ouverture" by Rietz. Beetho- 
ven's Ninth Symphonv,Gade's"Friihlings-Phantasie" 
and a duet from Haydn's Creation^ the singers being 
Mdlle Scheuerlin apd Herr Behrens. — Among the 
more important works to be performed at the Whit- 
suntide Festival are Scuntton, bv Handel ; Die 
Zerntdning Jeru9nlem», by Dr. Ferciinarid Hiller ; and 
Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony. The programme 
will further include Schumann's " Genoveva Over- 
ture,*" Brahm's " Triumph- Lied," and Dr. Ferdinand 
Hillcr's " Violin Concerto," played by Herr Joachim. 

CoPENH AOiN. — ^Thc principal elements in the mus- 
ical life of this northern capital are at present the 
Musical Union, under the direction of M. Qade ; the 
Cecilia Association for Ancient Sacred Music, foun- 
ded by Rung, and now under the direction of Profes- 
8f>r Pauli ; one Choral Society under M. £. Horne- 
mann, and another Choral Society of marked 
tendencies. The members of the latter consist of 
old pupils of the Conservatory, who follow as their 
chiefs MM. Liebmann and Bendix. Besides these, 
there are numerous Men's Choral Associations,which 
sometimes come forward in a bodv, as, for instance, 
when 1,2<X) singers lent their services, under M. 
Gade, at the opening of the Palace of Industry. — 
Chamber Music is cultivated by a society foundetl by 
M. Nerudo. The societ}' counts some two hundrad 
mer.ibers, and gives a concert every week. In the 
way of orchestral concerts, there are the Saturday 
Concerts of M. Balduin Dahl, which during the 
winter are given in the Casino and in summer-time 
at Tivoli. The programmes include the classical 
symphonies, and such works as Herr R. Wagner's 
Prelude to the Mnatersinger, Liszt's Tauo and Prom- 
ethtM, Hofraann's Hungarian Suite, dbc. — There are 
at present only forty pupils at the Conservatory, 
where the principal professors ore, MM. Gade, J. r, 
E. Hartmann, and Paoll. 
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DESCBIPTIVX LIST OF THS 
PvMlahMl Uy Ollrer IMtii^a « 



1, with Plaa« Acc«Bip«alBieat. 

New Songs by Lon. Dinsmore. With Portrait 

each 4 > 

No 2. I remember, I remember. 8. D6 to f. 

" The Rumraer pool eould hardly oool 
The fiBver on my brow." 

No. 3. The Wind's Warning. 4. C to f. 

" Says the coM blasterinfi^ wind, 
Take h«etl of my warning." 

The Summer Dasrs a*-e ended. 4. A& to e. 

** A world of iTithered ranshlne, 
It this WMrm heart of min«.'* 

Three excellent eonffn. The familiar ntyle of the 
anther's name should not rol«lmd. The^ie are not 
simple popular ballads, bat embody a hifrher order 
of muKicai thought, and reqalre aome atody to exe- 
cute properly. 

Oh ! My Charmer. (Oh I Ma charmante). 4. 

D6 to C SuUioan, 85 

'* L*aurore dlt. ■' Je rain le jonr." 
** Aurora saya. I am the day.** 

Oraoefbl wordn hy Victor Hajro, with translation, 
and fUmiahed with a fine appropriate melody. 

A life that liyes for you. 3. D to f. SuiUtan. 4C 

** My ^rlnnlni; worda and (stance. 
Areahieered a word and lance." 

A manly iong with '-elegant'* mosic. 

Little Eyes and Little Hands. 2. B6 to e. 

SimpUcian. 80 

** Will they v^ the golden way, 
Leading np to day ? " 

Blmply sweet. Decidedly good. 

MyAngeL HonAnge. (Bluette). 3. E6. 

Egghard. 40 
A most delicate and sweet transcription. 

Anrora Galop. 4. £6. Robertnon. 85 

Dedicated to «my slater JInnie,** who. It is to be 
hoped. Is a skiUfai plaver of octaves, as there are 
many of them, and aoondanoe of chorda, grace 
notea, and marks of expression. A rich and brO- 
llant galop. 

Posthumoos Works of Gottschalk. (Sole edition). 

Ko. 4. £6. (oooye, Grand Caprice Cnbain. 

6. F|. 2.00 

No. 12. Oyerture d'Oberon. 4 hands. 5. D. 2.00 

Theae posthumoos works do not need the name 
of the composer to atampthem as first-class compo- 
sitions. No. 4 Is one of the pieces suggested uy 
Oottsohalk's stay in Caba. where he seem'« to have 
discoyorvd a strange, wild beauty in the Spanish 
and Neirro music . The piece has an extra part mnde 
■omewhat easier than the other, printed on svpo* 
rate staffs. No. 12 is by no means an ordinary 4 
hand arransement of an orerture. This last merely 
furnishes the fTame in which la inserted a great deal 
of Tarled, ori|$lual music. 

Books. 

EsTHBit, THK Beautiful Qukkn. Dramatised 

by Prof. Sea^r. Price 50 cents, $40^ per doa. 

Has substantially the same music as before Its 
arrangement, but Is such a new, bright afflUr. and 
ao much Improved as hardlv to bo recognised. Drea> 
ses and decorations easily made or procured. 
Music ea!<y. Has been giren ^ith brilliant success 
in full 100 cities and towns. 

FIoMB SoNOs. A collection of the most popular 

Songs and Ballads, loitA very eagy accompitni'- 

menL Price $2.00. 

Abont sixty very well chosen songs, to which the 
compiler, an experienced music teacher, has 
arranged nccompanlment« as easy aa possible. As 
nine-tenths of all the people who sing songs cannot 
piny other than eaay necompanlmenta it Is a timely 
nook, and may be widely uaed. 

Fathrb Kbmp*8 Old Folks' Concert Turks. 

Enlarged edition. Price 40 cents, or $4.00 per dos. 
It Is probably within bounds to say, that theae 
tunea have been used in 1500 concerts. The pres- 
ent edition Is much enlarged and improved. A 
number of new **old'' songs added. 



IfcsTC BT If ATL.— Ifusic Is sent by mall, the expense be- 
ing two centa for every four ounoea, or fraction thereof 
a'xiut one cent for an ordinary piece of mnale. Persona 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expenae in obtaining supplies. Books can aXso be aeni at 
double theae rates. 
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Charles Sumner, Obiit March 11, 1874. 

O proud, sad Mother, moura today 

Your noblest son ; 
He fell at close of the mad (ray. 

And. dying, won. 

You often hurt him ^ith your scorn ; 

Your thoughtless blows 
Dealt wounds he might have lightly borne 

From open foes. 

Ho served you truly, for he gave 

Ilis life for thee; 
Unthinking if men thought him brave — 

Content to be 

Disowned, defamed, misjudged, maligned, 

If only you 
Would never to his love be blind ; 

Never untrue 

To that high mission which he felt 

Was yours to urge. 
Until the final blow was dealt 

By Freedom's scourge : 

Until the eyes of waiting men 

Should early see 
That Slavery's chains had broken been. 

The bond set free. 

O proud, sad Mother, take him back 

With loving arms I 
Snatched from worse tortures than the rack. 

From wild alarms, 

That once his dauntless spirit met 

With force a-field, 
He oomes, with armor bruised and wet. 

Upon his shield I 

O proud, sad Mother, fold him dose 

To vour warm breast ; 
No more for him are friends or foes — 

O give him rest I 

(W. L. BaiOHAM tn BotUm Courier, 

The Meistersingers. 

[Read at the Meeting of the Tonic Sol-fa College, Lon- 
don, December, 1S73, by Mr. CoLnr Brown, Bulne 
Lecturer on Music, Andersonlan University, OUMgow?] 

To do justice to the story of the Meister- 
singers of QermaDyf their work, and its re- 
sults, this subject sliould come in at the close 
of a series of lectures, and not in an isolated 
form as at present I am obliged to take it up. 
It is a portion of the great history of popular 
music, one which commences with the first 
annals of our race, which is interwoven with 
the history of all. nations, and all peoples, 
from the remotest ages. This story has come 
down to us in an unbroken stream, as varied 
in its forms as have been the circumstances of 
the kingdoms and communities who have 
flourished in the word. Yet in its main fea- 
tures the story of popular music has l>een, and 
still is, as one. This long chain of history, 
written, and unwritten, can be traced under 
two general heads : Babds and Mikstbels : 
two orders, in some aspects quite separate and 
distinct, in others often united, and so widely 
diHused that it would not be easy to name a 
country where, or a time when, these orders 
did not exist. Till the invention of letters, 
indeed we may say, till the invention of the 
art of printing, and the general spread of 
knowledge among the people, the bards were 
the sole depositaries and remembrancers of 
their country*s annals, chronicles, and music. 
To them we are still indebted for the earliest 
history of our race, not only secular, but in 
Holy Writ itself. They were the judges and 
law-givers among the nations, the counsellors 
and advisers of kings and rulers, the uni- 



versal authorities in all questions of geneal- 
ogies, titles, and boundaries of land, and in 
all subjects referring to the nations at large, 
and to families in particular. They were the 
instructors of the people, the founders of the 
earliest schools and colleges. The records of 
the bards of Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, 
arc well known, they go back to the remotest 
antiquity, and come down to our times. I 
have heard the bardic lore of my Highland 
home, which was always written in* poetry, 
cliantcd and sung, to instmct and interest the 
circle round a patriarchal, though homely fire- 
side on a winter evening, just as of old it was 
wont to be narrated to nobles and monarchs. 
And only quite recently our worthy President 
was admitted as Pen Gaerth into the brother- 
hood of the Eisteddvod, which is the lineal 
representative in our day of the venerable 
college of the Welsh Bards. 

But I must pass to the cognate order of Min- 
strels. The term minstrel signifies, especially, a 
singer to his own accompaniment upon a string- 
ed or other instrument. Their order is coeval 
with the bards, they were true musicians, 
and the most venerable on record. Bards 
might, or might not be musicians, minstrels 
always were ; they had not to bear the oner- 
ous duties, and varied responsibilities of the 
bards; their theme usually appeared in the 
lighter form of the ballad, and the lyric. 

If Moses was the Bard of the Wilderness, 
Miriam was the Minstrel, and their song after 
the passage of the Red Sea is among the finest 
ever sung. David, the Shepherd of Beth- 
lehem, was the Prince of Minstrels, not only 
as the King, but as the Sweet Singer of Israel. 
His songs have come down to us as a precious 
legacy : who has not known their power ? 
who has not felt their charm ? 

Under the term Minstrel, many thoughts 
arise ; I cannot refer to them, but must pass 
on to MediflBval times. About the eleventh 
century a race of minstrels arose in Provence, 
in the South of France, whose work originated 
some of the strangest episodes, not only in the 
history of music, but of the world. The ob- 
ject to which they applied themselves, was the 
reformation of abuses of all kinds which exist- 
ed in the country, and in the church ; they 
were poets, and musicians, and wrote and 
sung short sonnets exposing and satirizing all 
the vices and abuses of the times. Their 
talents opened up their way everywhere. 
Specially were they welcome at the courts of 
kings and nobles, where their songs and music 
instructed and entertained the company. Their 
gifts and powers wr re usually put to the test 
by a subject being given to them, on which 
they were to improvise and sing, unless, per- 
haps, they had some suitable words and music 
already prepared : if not, they composed, 
when asked, words or music, or both. If so, 
they announced their intentions by the pre- 
face, *^ Je trouve les mots et la musiqtie,'\'* I 
find the words and music, " using the modest ex- 
pression, * * Je trouve, »» * * I find, " instead of * ' I 
invent," or ** compose;" hence the name from 
"trouve," Trouveres, These Trouvfires, though 
comparatively little known, exerted the great- 
est influence on their country, and upon the 
history of music. Among them were to be 
found men varied in position but foremost in 
talent, many being of the highest standing. 
They have had their representatives in many 
lands and ages : the Wedderbums of Dundee, 
were the Trouv6res of Scotland, in early 
Reformation times. These Trouv^res of a 
thousand years ago introduced a new era in 
the history of music, and deserves much more 
notice than they have ever received. After 



the bursting of the bubble of the Crusades — 
one of the grandest but most extraordinary 
schemes of the Papacy — the nations of Europe 
became possessed with the most absurd notions 
of chivalry, and the knights, returned from 
Palestine, having no longer to do battle with 
Turk and Saracen infidels, seemed to feel at a 
loss how to expend their zeal, and show their 
prowess. Of all things conceivable or incon- 
ceivable, what should they turn to, hut usurj> 
the functions of the Trouv6res. They held 
great tournaments, not with the sword and 
lance, but with the more peaceful weapons of 
poetry and music, in which they recounted 
their wondrous adventures in foreign lands, 
their battles for the cross and deeds of chiv- 
alry. As many of these knights were not much 
skilled in song, they did the singing by proxy, 
and engaged jongleurs to accompany them 
and proclaim their fame. I would gladly re- 
fer to these jongleurs (jugglers), whoare still 
literally represented among us with their in- 
strument or rote, by the most unpoetical 
hurdygurdy man. 

I would also like to refer to the waites, 
among the earliest order of minstrels, and who 
still cheer us in the lonely night ; but I must 
pass on. These strange poetical and musical 
knights errant, or wandering warriors, were 
called Troubadours, from the verb **trou- 
bar," which in the dialect of Provence is the 
form of **trouver," or **find." The French 
Troubadour, and the Italian Trovatore both 
have the same meaning : the Finder. The 
Troubadours soon assumed a special function, 
and undertook the great work of the refor- 
mation of abuses, the renovation of morals, 
and the elevation of public sentiment in their 
country. The particular means by which they 
sought to accomplish these great ends was by 
raising the position of woman to her proper 
sphere ; their songs were therefore devoted to 
the praise of beauty, love, chastity, and every 
virtue that can adorn the sex. The strange 
infatuation of knight-errantly spread over 
Europe. In Spain especially tneir mad 
notions of chivalry rendehid them deaf to all 
reason or common sense ; nothing but ridicule 
could meet the case ; the state of the times 
called forth the satire of Cervantes, who in his 
inimitable romance of Don Quixote, with his 
Sancho Panza, — doing battle with the wind- 
mills for his Dulcinea,— exposed the absurdity 
of the popular delusion, and led to its down- 
fall. 

The rage of the Troubadours spread to Ger- 
many. Here they were called Minnesingers, or 
love singers; their constant theme was love 
and beauty, — the vital element of their songs 
being much the same as the Troubadours, of 
France ; but with the German Minnesingers 
there was something more pure, more ideal, 
more deep, and more refined than with the 
French, Among them were many of the most 
noble, most learned, and most refined of the 
land. They sang at the courts of kings, and 
princes, who protected the Arts. They en- 
gaged in poetical contests for the gratification 
of the nobles and ladies of the court, and from 
this time must we date the earliest develop- 
ment of German poetry, German Song, and 
German refinement. The most notable event 
in the whole history of the Minnesingers, was 
the great poetical contest or tournament con- 
stantly referred to in German story as the 
Battle of Wartburg. It led to most important 
results in the history of Music, and is the fre- 
quent theme of German tradition and romance 
to this day ; but tnlth and mysticism have got 
so mixed- up with the story, that we cannot 
' tell how much is reliable and how much ia 
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nonsense. It took place at the court of the 
Landgrave of Thuringia, which was the focus 
of literature and of art in the beginning of 
the 13th Century. It was a poetic battle in 
which the most illustrious Knights and Minne- 
singers of the time, and an innumerable com- 
pany of minstrels took part. Of these the 
most distinguished were afterwards called the 
Meistersingers, and their works laid the foun- 
dation for the cultivation of popular music in 
Germany. 

Towards the latter end of the 14th Ccnturv 
the songs of the Minnesingers were turned 
from songs of love to songs of the Church ; 
the priests of Rome saw their power over the 
people, and soon turned it to their own pur- 
poses. This led to the decline of the order of 
Minnesingers, and on the accession of the 
house of Hapsburg to the Imperial throne, in 
1278, troublous times came upon Germany, 
and the knights were called to arms to put 
down lawlessness and troubles in their countrv. 
The last Minnesinger may be said to be Con- 
rad, of Wartzbnrg. By this time the whole 
face of society was changed, poetry and music 
had ceased among the nobles, feuds and 
troubles prevailed in the land. But while 
kings and knights were in perplexity, a new 
era was dawning on Germany. Industry and 
the arts of peace began to appear in tlie towns 
and cities, and to be cultivated by the burg- 
hers, who established everywhere guilds and 
corporations for the encouragement and im- 
provement of their various crafts. As is still 
common in the Highlands of Scotland aud 
Ireland, these worthy burghers were in the 
habit of assembling during the long winter 
evenings, to hear the tales, legends, and 
stories of old times, to chant the poems of tlie 
bards, and to sing the songs of the minstrels ; 
chief among these were the poetry and music 
of the Minnesingers. These evening social 
meetings of the German burghers speedily led 
to important results. With true matter of 
fact, and a view to the practical, they founded 
a Guild or Corporation for the improvement 
and encouragement of learning, poetry, and 
music. In all the chief cities of Germany 
these guilds or societies soon appeared, they 
met at regular times, discussed the lays, lyrics, 
ballads and songs, the legacy left to the Ger- 
man people by the Minnesingers ; they estab- 
lished Sin^ Schules, or Sang Schules, as they 
were called in Scotland, for the instruction in 
poetry and music of young aspirants to mem- 
Dership of their Guild ; and thus seem to have 
been the first to have, in a common-sense way, 
brought the fine arts of poetry and music with- 
in the range of popular education. Their rules 
and regulations were founded upon the ex- 
amples left to them in the works of twelve 
great Minnesingers, some of whom were 
champions at the Battle of Wartburg. These 
twelve great authorities they designated as 
their masters. They were the original Meistcr- 
singers. The name the guilds adopted for 
themselves was the Friends of Master Song, 
but the people soon applied to these guilds 
themselves the name of Mcistersingers, an 
appellation they well deserved. The twelve 
onginal Mcistersingers were, 1st. Heinrich 
Frauenlob, D D., Mentz, 1270 to 1317 ; 2nd. 
Heinrich Mogelung, D. D., Prague ; 8rd. 
Nicholas Elingesor, M A. 1207, one of the 
special heroes of Wartburg ; 4th, Poppo (or 
Poppser), the strong, a Glass Burner, 1285 ; 
5th, Walter Von der Vogelweid, Landed Pro- 
prietor, a hero of Wartburg, 1198 to 1228 ; 
6th. Robin Wolfgang, Knight, another hero 
of Wartburg ; 7th. Hans Ludwig Mamer, 
Nobleman, 1240 to 1267 ; 8th. Barthen Ragen 
Vagen, Smith, Mentz, 1317 ; 9th. Sigmar, 
the Wise, otherwise **The Roman of 
Zwickau ; " 10th, Conrad JSger, Musician of 
Wartzburg, 1278 to 1287 ; 11th. *M. Cantzler, 
a Fisher of Styria, 1300 ; 12th, StelTan Stoll, 
or "old Stoll," a Ropemaker, 1250, to 1275. 

•This FUher of Styria, is believed to be Heinrich Von 
Kllngenberj;, who l>v hm jfreat talents heoanie Cnutzler, 
or Chancellor of theBnapire, to Rudolph, of Hapsburg. 



It will be observed that only a part of these 
heroes were nmong the Minnesingers at the 
Battle of Wartburg, others lived towards the 
end of the 13th Century, aud towards the 
close of the era of the order. 

The worthy German burghers set themselves 
to systcmntize art by drawing up a code of 
rules for the guidance of Mcistersingers, and 
for the instniction of youth. Their regula- 
tions were founded upon the principles and 
examples of the ancient champions. These 
rules were 32 in number, and while to some 
extent they are characterized by the peculi- 
arities of the school-meu of the age, they are 
deeply interesting as being the earliest attempt 
we know of. to systematize and developc true 
art in poetry and music. These rules were 
formed into a code, or table, which they called 
the tabulatur, or, Latin, Tahilfiturn ; they are 
distinguished by careful discrimination, sound 
judgment, and common sense. They declared 
first that nothing was to be admitted before 
their guild, except what was founded upon 
true religion, and sound morals. Any breach 
of this regulation led to the singer, or candi- 
date ^* unsinging himself," that is, he was 
thrown out as a competitor for any prize. Any 
indelicate or improper illusions, or any lan- 
guage of ** double entendre," led to immediate 
expulsion from the guild. When we think 
of the state of morals of the age, as illustrated 
by the songs and ballads then fashionable, 
and common in all countries, — and in none 
more than our own, — how noble and elevating 
is the contrast that these regulations exhibit I 
Next in order come the considerations of 

Eurity and correctness of language. Nothing 
ut the best German, — ^judged of by the high- 
est standards, — was admissible. It is express- 
ly stated that the varied ** twang," or accents 
of different countries and nationalities would 
not be considered a fault, provided the lan- 
guage was pure, and free from errors in con- 
struction, and vulgarisms in expression. Every 
fault in rhythm and rhyme was minutely at- 
tended to ; all false quantities of words, false 
measures, perversions, or twistings of words, 
— BO as to make them rhyme, — were marked 
down. Inarticulate and unintelligible sing- 
ing was a special fault ; however good the 
music, if the words could not be heard, and 
understood, it must go for nothing, the candi- 
date had ** unsung himself." So also in 
melody, all erroneous measures, accents, pro- 
gressions, bad cadences, difficult intervals, 
and all extraneous, or needless ornamentation, 
were severely censured. How far seeing, and 
improving were such regulations ; and how 
much are they needed in our own day I Let us 
profit by them. 

[Conelurion next Ume.l 



The Art Theories of Richard Wagner. 

(Continued from the London If uslcal Standard.) 

1. Rieltard Woffner. Bv Edward Dannreuther. 
(Aufifener & Co.) 2. The Music of the Future. 
A Letter to M. Frederic Villot by Richard 
Wftirner. Translated by Edward Dannreuther, 
(Schott and Co.) 

A verbal text of literary merit having 
admittedly been constructed by Wagner for 
him.self, it remains to state the process of com- 
bining \vords and music which is described 
as his. or would be adopted as a consequence 
of his theories. We believe it is more or less 
the case, as already intimated, that Wagner 
himself conceives, or aims at conceiving, both 
simultaneously ; practically, however, it can 
scarcely be possible not to give priority of 
birth to the words, for these alone can fix the 
created idea with any exactness ; and ,in 
Wagner^s own case, it is a fact that the book 
has been finished, and printed, before the 
music has been actually composed, though 
first vague conceptions of the attendant music 
may have accompanied the birth of the words. 
But whatever may be Wagner's own method 
of procedure, the fixing of the subject matter 
by actual composition of the book is so obvi- 



ously the practical mctho<l that it must in the 
end prevail, as it does at pn-sent. The case, 
too, must not be overlooked where, a.s nearly 
always at present, the *' port '' aud mu.'»ician 
concerned in tlie compo.sition of opera are not 
the same person : under these circumstances 
the liteniry matter must of necessity precede 
the musical. At any rate the possibility of 
poetry being written to the prccomposed 
music of an opera is too pre]>osterou8 to be 
entertained. Some one, we believe, proposed 
such a thing to Scrhuniann in regtird to 
Mozart's oihtjis, but it was given up as utterly 
impracticable. 

Taking it then as certain that, with the 
carrj'ing out of Wagner's theories, the " book " 
must (as at present) be firstborn, it is next to 
consider the manner in which, so far tis can l)e 
gathered fixnn what has been published on the 
subject, the musical position of the new art- 
work would l>e airived at ; the genc^sis of the 
Wagnerian melos. It is l>otter, at this point, 
to let another's voice than our own speak ; 
and we therefore quote from Mr. Dannreuther 
the following description of the process of 
writing music to words in the manner of 
Wagner. He says, after speaking of allitera- 
tive poetry — 

When a poet conceives this sort of vcTse — and 
indeed the fact holds goo<i, though in a lesser 
degree, with all sorts of verse — he is never without 
some sense ot harmony in connection with the 
melody of his words. And at this point the 
musician, whose art enables him to give precise 
expression to the vaguely conceived harmonics of 
the poet, steps in ; on the basis of this harmony he 
proceeds to fix the exact melodj' pertaining to the 
verse, and thus finally to complete the desire for 
poetical expression. 

Such, as described by Mr. Dannreuther, who 
is Wagner*s principal exponent in England, 
is the process by which Wagner's voice-part 
for the declamation of operatic text would be 
arrived at. Not pausing at present to ]>oint 
out what we conceive to be the fatal looseness 
of the desciiption, we complete the section of 
our subject which relates to the nature of 
Wagner's creative plans, by quotation of the 
terms in which, under several heads, Mr. 
Dannreuther has described them. First he 
describes th< 



General Shape of the Dratna. — ^The mytical sub 
ject-matter has a plastical unity ; it is perfectly 
simple and easily comprehensible, and it does not 
stand in need of the numberless small details, 
which a modern playwright is obliged to iatroduce 
to make some historical occurrence intelligible. It is 
divided into a few important and decisive scenes, in 
each of which the action arises spontaneously from 
out of the emotions of the actors ; which emotions, 
by reason of the small number of such scenes, can 
be presented in a most complete and exhaustive 
manner. In planning these scenes according to 
the distinctive nature of the mythical subject- 
matter, it u unnectMary to take antt prelimiuartf 
arcounl of xperifie mimcal fomn as the opera has 
them — arias, duetn, entwmhle pieees, Ac, — for as the 
myths are in themselves emotional, and as the 
dramatist moulds them in accordance wi<h and 
under the influence of the spirit of music, they re- 
solve themselves, as it were quite 8pontaneoa.'*ly, 
into musical diction. No phase of emotion is 
touched upon, in any oi«e of the scenes, which does 
not stand in some important relation to the emotion 
of all the rest; so that the development of the 
phases from one another, and their necessary 
sequence, constitute the unity of exprea«»ion in the 
drama. 

Mtitical Form, — Each of the phases of emiition 
just .spoken of has for its outc<»me some clearly 
marked and decided musical expression, soine 
characteristic musical theme ; and just as there is 
an intimate connection between the phases of 
emotion, so an intimate interlacing of the musical 
themes takes place, which interlacing spreads itself 
not only over an entire scene or part of a scene, 
but over the whole extent of the drama. It is 
never made use of for the display of any purely 
musical combinations pw ne, but it ia always in the 
closest relationship and most complete union with 
the poet's dramatic intentions. Thus, that wonderful 
power by which a great musician can make his 
phrase undergo metamorphosis after metamorphosis. 
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witliont loMUi^ its character ns tlio cxpn'ss'on of 
some distinct emotjim, is here dcvi'lope*! U» a hither- 
1.o\inkn«)wn extent; nn<l the rnoiins of (h'niii:Hic ex 
|)re.s>ion are, in cmsetjuencc, iiifiintcly widened and 
ciilHrjjed. 

Shall be sayinf? wliat is unoomplimcntary to 
Mr. Dannrcuthcr, or only exhibiting our own 
want of penetration, if we state that we arc 
unable to understand more than half of the 
precedinjT quotation ? Leavinjj; the solution 
of the alternative to the reader, we nwi^l re- 
peat the confession. We cannot, after many 
readings, more than half comprehend this 
de8cri|)tion of Wagner's modus ajmrandi. 

And first, as to the special adaptability of 
myths for musical drama, here again alluded 
to. If it be one of the results of Wagner's 
theory that none but mythic subjects are work- 
able in combination with music on the terms 
he stipulates, it must at least be noted as part 
of the price paid for adopting Wagnerism that 
the musician's choice of subjects for a libretto 
is narrowed down to a comer of literature. 
But in truth we regard the whole proposition 
as in the highest degree hazy and fanciful. 
What can be the meaning, in plain words, of 
the statement that ^^mvthsare in themselves 
emotional,'' and *' resolve themselves, as it 
were quite spontaneously, into musical 
diction ? " We give it up. This we do the 
more readily because, unless the object of Mr. 
Dannrcuthcr's pamphlet be — not to show that 
Wagner's geueial theory is tenable and 
practicable — but to show that no other 
method but Wagner's, in all its details, can be 
good, there seems no reason for an attempt to 
prove that myth alone is a proper subject for 
musical drama. Surely that question may 
rest for practical demonstration. Solmtur 
ambulfitido. Let Wagner construct libretti 
from German myths, and leave it to time to 
determine whether some one else may not do 
the same from history or social life. But here 
it occurs to us that more seems to be proved 
under this head than Wagner himself would 
care to have proved. If ** myths" arc the 
only proper subject of opera, how is it that 
Wagner has given us * *• Die Meistcrsinger, " a 
drama of domestic city life ? 

The paragraph we have quoted describing 
Wagner's ** musical form " is more intellig^ible, 
and well deserving of careful consideration. 
Those who have said, over and over again, 
that Wagner discards form, are, we believe, as 
entirely mistaken, in effect, as it is possible to 
be. He discards the square-cut conventional 
forms of ordinary opera, but he substitutes 
what is as truly form, though it be less pal- 
pable. That ** interlacing of musical themes 
not only over an entire scene, but over the 
whole extent of the drama," of which Mr. 
Dannreuther speaks, is as ingenious in its 
artificiality as the most devoted contrapuntist 
could desire ; it is all pervading in the later 
Wagnerian scores, and its presence makes the 
score as full of complex contrivance and pat- 
tern as any existing art-work in music. 
**Form"in the sense in which we use the 
w^ord with reference to a sonata or symphony 
there is not 4 but what can be more absurd, 
what more purblind, than not to see that 
** form "is multiplicatc, variable, inexhausti- 
ble ; sometimes on the surface, sometimes 
under the surface ; now in the general outline, 
now in the detail ; in one tree visible in the 
conformation of its branches, in another pre- 
ceptible only by inspection of its leaves ? The 
obsenrations of some critics remind us of men 
who can only see **form'* when they stand 
among the shaped lawns and measured flower 
beds of an Italian garden, and think that they 
have left it behind when they reach a heath 
and furze and fern-covered common. If they 
would only stoop down and pick a fern frond 
they would find as much **form" in their 
hands as is spread over the whole system of 
parterres in tne Crystal Palace gardens. We 
pass on to another point — 

Melody. — Wagner's melody has undergone many 
a metamorphosis. It Is only since he was led by 



the nature of his mythical subjects to adopt the 
nllitorativc verac just spoken of, that his manner of 
procedure has been ultinmtely determined. In his 
youth he tried to embody Schumann s niaxini, 
*' You must invent originar and bold melodies ; " 
but the more he came to derive his form of musical 
expression direct from the lejrendary matter chosen 
for draniatic presentation, the less he troubled 
himself to appear " original." In ** Uienri," his first 
published opera, wc find, with little exception, 
Itidian and French ffrand ojttra phraseohigy d la 
i:ifpoHlini. In " Der fliegende Hollander," the story 
of which is Icffcndary, the melody oft^iu ap]iroaches 
the " Volkslied." It is a rhythmical backb<me, as 
it were, which *' llienzi '' lacks. In Tannhiiuscr," 
and still more in " Lohengrin," the melody grows 
from ont of the verso. In both these works, it is 
not so much any melodic peculiarity as the emotion 
expressed by the melodious phrase that attracts 
the listener.*^ The fault of modern verse, pointed 
out al)ove — it« want of real rhvthraical precision — 
inevitably told ufion the melody. But Wagner 
manaired to increase its power enormously by the 
emplovTnent of characteristic harmonies. He indi- 
vidualized it by means of significant accompani- 
ments, and thus rendered it highly eflicicnt for his 
dramatic purpose. AViterative verse has at last 
given t^ his melody what was still wanting — a 
rhtflhnical aniniatioii which is fully justified by the 
nature of the verse. The use of alliteration, and 
nota bene of the melod}' springing from it, innova- 
tion as it certainly is, sprang, like all his innova- 
tions, direct from the supreme artistic instinct with 
which ho masters the subject-matter conjrenial to 
him, and was not in any sense the result of abstract 
speculation. Most musicians will be aware of the 
fact that if a composer writes the accompaniments 
to a vocal phrase in such a manner that those vocal 
notes which are essential to the harmony are omit- 
ted in the instrumental portion, the result is dis- 
astrous ; both the vocal and the instrumental parts 
will sound incomplete ; the fact being that our ear 
invariably takes special and separate notice of the 
human voice, the color of which is at all times 
totally and absolutely distinct and different from 
the color of the orchestral instruments. It is upon 
this fact that Wagner bases his procedure; he 
allows his voeal melody, independent of the orches- 
tral melody, to grow directly from out of the verse. 
He intends it to be nothing but an intensified 
version of the actual sounds of rhythmical speech, 

This, and the paragraph first quoted in the 
present article, are the passages from Mr. 
Dannreuther which relate to Wagner's melody 
— *Hhe Wagnerian melos," as it has got to 
be called. And here we do not concern our- 
selves with its development, or care anything 
for its successive phases as exemplified in this 
opera or that. What the world is interested in 
is the fully developed article. We are told, in 
the first short quotation above, that when a 
poet conceives alliterative verse — "and in- 
deed," says Mr. Dannreuther, with an air of 
concession, ** the fact holds good, though in 
a lesser degree, with all sorts of verse "—he is 
never without some sense of harmony in con- 
nection with the melody of his words. W^e 
have read this statement a hundred times, 
without being able a bit the more to accept it. 
The notion that a poet ** vaguely conceives 
harmonies," in any musical sense, as an illus- 
trative undercurrent when he writes verses is, 
to our mind, utterly imaginary. Are we to 
understand that the poet, while using language 
as his art material, formulates or half fonnu- 
lates, as he proceeds, a coincident expression 
of his ideas in sound-work ? If so, why not 
also in colors ? And why may we not say 
that he builds imaginary architectural embodi- 
ments of his ideas also* as he proceeds ? No 
doubt a poet, if he be also suscei)tible to 
music, painting, sculpture, architecture, may 
occasionally, during the progress of language- 
structure, have parallel ideas in music, paint- 
ing, or architecture dimly present : but to say 
that a poet is never without some sense of 
** harmony" — in the technical and musical 
sense — ^in connection with the ** melody" of 
his words, is, we think, a most visionary pos- 
tulate on which to build up a theory for the 
construction of illustrative melos. We might 
have thought that in speaking of *' harmony " 
and ** melody" in this extraordinary passage 
Mr. Dannreuther used the tcruia generally. 



as they arc often applied to other things than 
music ; but no : we are told that *' the 
musician's art enables him to give precise ex- 
pression to the vaguely conceived harmonies 
of the poet " ; that the musician now ** steps 
in" and '*on the basis of this harmony" — 
that is to say, the harmony supposed to be 
present in the poet's mind when he wrote the 
verses, ** proceeds to fix the exact melody per- 
taining to the verse." If this is the only basis 
for Wagnerian melos we take leave to say it 

is baseless. J. C. 

(To be Continued.) 
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In Weimar with Liflzt 

FROM A YOUNG LADY's LETTERS HOME. 

(From the Atlantic Monthly.) 

Weimar, May 1, 1873. 

Lost night I arrived in Weimar, and this evening 
I havo been to the Theatre, which is very cheap 
here, and the first person I saw, sitting in a box 
opposite, was Liszt, from whom, as you know, 1 am 
bent on getting lessons, though it will be a difiicnlt 
thing 1 fear, as I am told that Weimar its overcrowd- 
ed with people who are on the same errand. I recog- 
nized Liszt from his portrait,and it entertMned and 
interested me very much to observe him. He was 
m<iking himself agreeable to three ladies, one of whom 
was very pretty. He sat with his back to the stage, 
not paj'ing the least attention, apporently, to the play 
for he kepttolking all the while himself, and yet no 
point of it escaped him, as I could tell by his ex- 
pression and gestures. He is the most interesting 
and striking looking man imaginable. Tall and 
slight, with deep-set eyes, shaggy eyebrows, and 
long iron -gray hair, which he wears parted in the 
middle. His mouth turns up at the corners,^ which 
gives him a most crafty and Mophistophelian ex- 
pression when he smiles, and his whole appearance 
and manner have a sort of Jesuitical elegance and 
ease. His hands are very narrow, with lonsj and 
slender fingers that look as if they had twice as 
many joints as other people's. They are so flexible 
and supple that it makes you nervous to look at 
them. Anything like the polish of his manner I 
never saw. When he got up to leave the box, for in- 
stance, after his adieux to the ladies, he laid his hand 
on his heart and uuide his final, bow,— not with 
affectation, or as in mere gallantry, but with a quiet 
courtliness which made you feel that no other way 
of bowing to a lady was right or proper. It was 
most characteristic. But the most extraordinary 
thing about Liszt is his wonderful variety of expres- 
sion and play of feature. One moment his face will 
look dreamy, shadowy, tragic. The next he ^ iU 
be insinuating, amiable, ironical, sardonic; but ol 
ways the same captivating grace of manner. He is 
a perfect study. I cannot imoirine how he must 
look when he is playing. He is all spirit, but half 
the time, at least, a mockinj^ spirit, I should say. I 
have heard the most remarkable stories about him 
alreadj'. When he walks out in Weimar he bows 
to everybody just like a king! The Grand Duke 
has presented him with a house beautifully situated 
on the park, and here he lives elegantly, free of 
cxpcuso, whenever he chooses to come to it. 

Weimar, May 7, 1873. 

There is'nt a piano to be had in Weimar for love 
or money, as there is no manufactory, and the few 
there were to be disposed of were snatched up before 
I got here. S) I have lost nn entire week in hunt- 
ing one up, and was obliged to go first to Erfurt 
and finally to Lcipsic, before I could find one — and 
even that was sent over as a favor, after much coax- 
ing and persuasiim. I felt so happy when I fairly 
saw it in my room ! As if I had taken a city I How- 
ever, 1 met Liszt a few evenings ago at a little tea- 
party given 'by a friend and proteffee of his to as 
many of his scholars as have arrived, I being asked 
with the rest. Liszt promised to come late. We 
only numbered seven. There were three young 
men and four young ladies, of whom three, includ- 
ing myself, were Americans. Five of the number 
had studied with Liszt before, and the young men 
arc artists already before the public. To fill up the 
time till Liszt came, our hostess made us all play, 
one after the other, beginning with the latest ar- 
rival. . . . After we had each " exhibited," little 
tables were brought in and supper served. We 
were in the midst of it, and having a merry time, 
when the door suddenly opened and Liszt appeared. 
We all rose to our feet and he shook hands with 
everybody, without waiting to be introduced. Liszt 
looks as if ho had been through everything, and has 
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ft face teamed Tvith experience. He is tall and very 
narrow, and wears a long abb^^s eoat reaching nearly 
down to his feet. He made mo think of an old-time 
magician more than anything, and I felt that with 
a toach of hn wand he conld transform ns all. 
After he bad finished his greetings, he passed into 
the next room and sat down. The young men 

fathered roand him and offered him a cigar, which 
e accepted and began to smoke. We others con- 
tinued our nonsense where we were, and I suppose 
Liszt overheard our brilliant conversation, for he 
asked who we were, I think, and presehtly the lady of 
the house came out after Miss w. and me, the two 
American strangers, to take us in and present us to 
him. After the preliminary greeting we had some 
little talk. He asked me if I had oeen to Sophie 
Mentor's concert in Berlin the other day. I said yes. 
He remarked that Miss M enter was a great favorite of 
his, and that the lady from whom I had brought a 
letter to him had done a good deal for her. I asked 
him if Sophie Menter was a pupil of his. He said 
no, he could not take the credit of her artistic suc- 
cess to himself. I heard afterward that he really 
had done ever so much for her, but ho won*t have it 
said that he teaches I After he had finished his 
cigar, Liszt got up and said, " America is now to 
have the floor,** and requested Miss W. to play for 
him. This was a dreadful ordeal for us new arrivals, 
for we had not expected to be called upon. Miss W. 
had been up since five o'clock in the morning, and 
had travelled all day ; and I had been without a 
piano for nearly a week. However, there was no 
getting oft A request from Liszt is a command, so 
we had to do as best we might. He is just like a 
monarch, and no one dares speak to him until he 
addresses one first, which I think no fun. He did 
not play to us at all, except when some one asked 
him if be had heard R. play that afternoon. R. is a 
young organist from Leipsic, who telegraphed to 
Liszt to ask him if he might come over and play to 
him oa the organ. Liszt, with his usual amiability, 
anawered that he might. " Oh,** said Liszt with an 
indeecritmbly comic Took, '* he improvised for me for 
a whole half-hour in this style," — and then he got 
up and went to the piano, and without sitting down 
played some ridiculous chords in the middle of the 
Key-board, and then, little trills and turns away up 
in the treble, which mode us all burst out laughing. 
Shortly after I had played I took my leave. Liszt had 
gone into the other room to smoke, and I didn't care 
to follow him, aa I saw that he was tired and had 
no indention of playing to us. Our hostess told 
Misa W^ and me to " slip out so that he would not 
perceive it." The next day he sent for me to come 
to him. So I trust that means that I have passed 
the Rubicon and that the mas:ician intends to admit 
me into the " charmed circle " of young artists who 
cluster about him, but whom b.e does not " teach " 
-—oh no!. 

Weimar, May 21, 1878. 

Liszt is fucy heai^ed by people, and so tormented 
with applications, that 1 fear I should only have 
been sent away if I hod come without Frau von 
S's letter 'of introduction, for he admires her ex- 
tremely, and I judge she has much influence with 
him. lie says people "fly in his face by dozens,** 
and seem to think he is " only there to give lessons." 
He givea no faid pessons whatever, as he is much 
too grand for that, hut if one has talent enough, 
and pleaees hbn, he lets one come to him and play 
to him. I go to him every day, but I don*t play 
more than'twice a week, aa I caimot prepare so much, 
but I listen to the others. Up to this point there 
have been only fbor ia the class beside myself, and 
I. am the only sew one From four to six p. ir. is 
the time when he receives his scholars. The first 
time I went I did not play to hkn, but listened to 
the rest. Urspruch and Lettert, the two young men 
whom I met the ether aight, have studied with 
Liszt a long time, and both play superbly. Fraulein 
Schultz and Miss Gaal (of Bidtimore) are also most 
grifted creatures. As I entered Liszt's tahn, Ur- 
pruch was performing Schumaiui's Sympkonie JEtuden 
— an immense compositioo, aad oae that it took at 
least half an hour to go througK Me pllayed so 
splendidly that my heart sank down into the very 
deptlM. I thought I should never get on. there. 
Liszt came forward and greeted me in a very friend-, 
ly manner as I entered. He was ia very good humor 
that day, and made some little witticisms^ Urapruch 
asked him what title he should give to a p»ece he was 
composing. Per attra ad aatra^ said Lisct. This was 
such a good hit that I began to laugh, and he seem- 
ed to ei\joy my appreciation of his little sarcasm. 
T did not play that time, as my piano had only just 
come, and I wos not prepared to do so, but I went 
home and practiced tremendously for several days 



on Chopin*s B minor Sonata. It is a great piece, 
and one of his last works. When I thought I could 
play it, I went to Liszt, though with a trembling 
heart. I cannot tell you what it has cost me every time 
I have ascended his stairs. I can scarcely summon 
up courage to go there, and generally stand on the 
steps awhile before I can make up my mind to open 
the door and go In I 

This day it was particularly trying, as it was 
really my first serious performance before him, and 
he speaks so very indistinctly that I feared I shouldn't 
understand his corrections, and that he would get out 
of patience with me, for he cannot bear to explain. 
I think he hates the trouble of speaking German, 
for he mutters his words and does not half finish his 
sentences. Yesterday when I was there he spoke 
to me in French all the time (though I do not speak 
it), and to the others in German,^-one of his fiinny 
whims, I suppose. 

Well, on this day the artists Leitert and Urspruch, 
and the young composer Metzdorf, who is always 
hanging about Liszt, were in the room when I came. 
They had probably been playing. At first Liszt 
took no notice of me beyond a greeting, till Metz- 
dorf said to him, " Herr Doctor, Miss F. has brought 
a sonata." "Ah well, let us hear it,** said Liszt 
Just then he left the room for a minute, and I told 
the three gentlemen that they ought to go away and 
let me play to Liszt alone, for I felt nervous about 
playing before them. They all laughed at me and 
said they would not budge an inch. When Liszt 
came back they said to him, "Only think, Herr 
Doctor, Miss F. proposes to send us all home." I 
said I could not play before such great artists. " Oh, 
that is healthy for you," said Liszt with a smile, and 
added, ''you nave a very choice audience now." I 
don't know whether he appreciated how nervous I 
was, but instead of walking up and down the room 
as he often does, he sat down by me like any other 
teacher, and heard me play the first movement. It 
was frightfully hard, but I had studied it so mtkch that 
I managed to get through with it pretty successfully. 
Nothing could exceed Liszt's aniiaoility, or the 
trouble he gave himself, and instead of frightening 
me, he inspired me. Never was there such a delight- 
ful teacher ! and he is the first sjrmpathetic one I've 
had; You feel so free with him, and he develops 
the very spirit of music in you. He doesn't keep 
nagging at you all the time, out he leaves yon your 
own conception: Now and then he will make a 
criticism, or play a passage, and with a few words 
give you enough to think of the rest of your life. 
There is a delicate point to everything he says, as 
subtle as he is himself. He doesn't tell you any- 
thing about the technique. That you must work out 
for yourself. Luckily for me, Kullak was such a 
tremendous Techntker that I know how to study. 
When I had finished the first movement of the so- 
nata, Liszt said "Brovo 1 " Taking my seat, he made 
some little crit'cisms, and then told me to go on and 
play the rest of it 

Now I only half knew the other movements, for 
the first one was so extremely difidcult that it cost me 
all the labor I could g^ve to prepare that But play- 
ing to Liszt reminds me of trying to feed the ele- 
phant in theZoolog^cal Garden with lumps of sugar. 
He gulps down the whole movements as if they were 
nothing. One of my fingers fortunately began to bleed 
for I had practised the sldn off, and that gave me a 
good excuse for stopping. Whether he was pleased 
at this proof of industry I know not; hut after 
looking at my finger and saying, "Oh !" very com- 
passionately, he sat down and played the whole 
three last movements himself. That was a great 
deal, and showed off all his powers. It was the first 
time I had heard him, and I don't know which was 
the most extraordinary, — the Scherzo, with its 
wonderful lightness and swiftness, the Adagio with 
its depth ana pathos, or the last movement, where 
the wnole key-board seemed to "donnem und bliizen.** 
There is such a vividness about everything he plays 
that it does not seem as if it were mere music 
you were listening to, but it is as if he had called 
up a real, living /arm, and you saw it breathing be- 
fore your face and eyes. It gives me almost a ghostly 
feeling to hear him, and it seem as if the air were 
peopled with spirits. Oh, he is a perfect wizard I 
It is as interesting to see him as it is to hear him, 
for his face changes with every modulation of the 
piece, and ho looks exactly as he is playing. He 
nas one element that is most captivating, and that 
ia^ a sort of delicate and fitful mirth that keeps peer- 
ing out at you here and there ! It is most peculiar, 
' and when he plays that way, the most bewitching 
little expression comes over his face. If seecms as 
if a. little spirit of joy were playing hide and go 
eeek with yuu. 



Weimar, Afai/ 29, 1873. 

I am having the most licaveiily time here in 
Weimar, stndying with Liszt, and somelimes I can 
scarcely realize that I am at the summit of my am- 
bition,— to be his pupil I It was the Frau von S.'s 
letter that securea it for me, I am sure. He is so 
overun with people, that I think It a wonder he is 
civil to anybody, hut be is the most amiable man I 
ever knew, though he can be dreadful too, when he 
chooses, and he understands how to put people out- 
side his door in as ebort a space of time aa it can be 
done. I go to him three times a week. At hoihe 
Liszt doesn't wear his long Abba's coat, but a short 
one, in which he looks much more artisMc. His fig- 
ure is remarkably slight, but hia head is most im- 
posing. It is 9o delicious in that room of his ! It 
was all furnished and put in order for him by the 
Grand Duchess herself. The walls are pale grray, 
with a gilded border running round the room, or 
rather, two rooms, which are divided, but not separ- 
ated, by crimson curtains. The furniture is crim- 
son, anii everything is so comfortable, such a con- 
trast to German bareness and stiffness generally. 
A splendid grand piano stands in one window (he 
receives a new one every year). The other window 
is always open and looks out on the park. There is a* 
dove-cote just opposite the window, and the doves 
promenade up and down on the roof, and fly about, 
and sometimes whir down on the sill itaelf. That 
pleases Liszt. His writing-table ia beanttfully fitted 
with things that all match. Everything is in bronze, 
inkstand, paper-weight, match-box., etc., and there 
is always a lighted candle standing on it by which 
he and the gentlemen can light their cigars. There 
is a carpet on the floor, — a rarity in Germany, — and 
Liszt generally walks about, and smokes, and mut- 
ters, (he can never be said trj talk), and calls upon 
one or other of us to play. From time to time he 
will sit down and play himself, where a pasaoge does 
not suit him, ana when he is in gocx] spirita he 
makes liUle jests all the time. His playing was 
a complete revelation to me, and has given me an 
entirely new insight into music. You cannot con- 
ceive, without hearing him, how poetic he ia, or the 
thousand nuancea that he can throw into the siniplest 
thing, and he is equally great on all sides. From 
the zephyr to the tempest, the whole scale is equally 
at his command. Fve b^^n to study now in an en- 
tirely new way, and I ieef that every time I go to 
him it is worth a thousand dollars to me. 

But Liszt is not at all like a master, and cannot 
be treated like one. He is a monarch, and when 
he extends his royal sceptre you can sit down and 
play to him. You never can ask him to play anything 
for you, no matter how much you're dying to hear 
it If he is in the mood he will play ; if not, you 
must content yourself with a few remarks, Yon 
cannot even offer to play yourself. You lay your notes 
on the table, so he can see you tnant to play, and 
sit down He takes a turn up and down the room, 
looks at the music, and if the piece interests him, 
he will call upon yon. We bring the same piece 
to him but once, and but once play it through. 

Yesterday I had prepared for him his Au Bord^nne 
Source. I was nervous and played badly. He was 
not to be put out, however, but acted as if he thought 
I had played charmingly, and then he sat down and 
played the whole piece himself, oh, $o exquisitely ! 
It made me feel like a wood-chopper. The notes 
just seemed to ripple off his fingers' ends with scarce 
any perceptible motion. An he neared the close I 
remarked that that funny little expression came over 
hie face which he always has when he means to sur- 
prise you, and he suddenly took an unexpected chord, 
and extemporized a poetical little end, quite differ 
ent from the written one. — Do you wonder that 
people go distracted over him ? 

Weimar, Jvne 6, 1873. 

When I first came there were only five of us who 
studied with Liszt, but lately a good many others 
have been there. Day before yesterday there came 
a young lady who was a pupil of Henselt in St 
Petersburg. She is immensely talented, only seven- 
teen years old, and her name is Laura Kahrer, It 
is a very rare thing to see a pupil of Henselt ; for it 
very difficult to get lessons from him. He stands 
next to Liszt 'This Laura Kahrer plays everything 
that ever was heard of, and she played a fugue of 
her own composition, the other day, that was really 
vigorous ana good. I was quite astonished to hear 
how she worked it up. She has made a good con- 
cert tour in Russia. I never saw such a hand as 
she had. She could bend it buckward till it looked 
like the palm of her hand turned inside out. She was 
an interesting little creature, with dark eyes and 
hair, and one could see by her Turkish necklace and 
various other bangles, that she had been making 
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money. She plnyed with the greatest aplomh^ though 
her touch had a certain roughness about it to my 
ear, She did not carry me away, but I have not heard 
many pieces from her. However, all playing sounds 
barren by the side of Liszt, for his is the liring, 
breathing impersonation of poetry, passion, grace, 
wit, coquetry, daring, tenderness, and every other 
fascinating attribute that you can think of! I'm ready 
to hang myself half the time when I've been to 
him. Cm, he is the most phenomenal being in every 
respect I All that you have heard of him would 
never give you an idea of him. In short he repre- 
sents the whole scale of human emotion. He is a 
many-sided prism, and reflects back the light in all 
colors, no matter how you look at him. His pupils 
adore him, as in fact everybody else does, but it is im- 
possible to do otherwise with a person whose genius 
flashes out of him all the time so, and whose char- 
acter is so winning. 

One day this week, when wo were with Lisxt, he 
was in such high spirits that it was as if he had sud- 
denly become twenty years younger. A student 
from the Stuttgart conservatory played Liszt's Con- 
rerto. His name is V., and he is dreadfully nervous. 
Liszt kept up a little running Are of satire all the 
time he was playing, but in a good natured way. 
I shouldn't have minded it if it had been I. In fact, 
I think it would have inspired me ; but poor V. 
hardly knew whether he was on his head or hia feet. 
It was too funny. Everything that Liszt says is so 
striking. For instance, in one place where V. was 
playing the melody rather feebly, Liszt suddenly 
took his seat at the piano and said, '* When I play, I 
always play for the people in the gallery (by the gal- 
lery he meant the cock-loft, where the rabble always 
sit, and where the places cost next to nothing), so that 
those persons who pay only five gproschens for their 
seats also^hear something. Then he began, and I 
wish yon could have heard him ! The sound didn't 
seem to be very loud, but it was penetrating and 
far reaching, When he had finished, he raised one 
hand in the air, and yon seemed to see all the people 
in the gallery drinking in the sound. I never shnll 
play a melody now without thinking of the people in 
the gallery and instinctively articulating it. Tnat is 
the way Liszt teaches you. He presents an id^a to 
you, and it talces fast hold of your mind and sticks 
there. Music is such a real, visible thing to him, 
that he always has a symbol, instantly, in the 
material world to express his idea. One day, when 
I was playing, I made (po much movement with my 
hand in a rotatory sort of a passage where it was 
difficult to avoid it "Keep your hand still, Fraiilein," 
said Liszt ; " don*t make omelette" I could not help 
laughing, it hit me on the head so nicely. He is 
far too sparing of his playing, unfortunately, and, 
like Tausig, only sits down and plays a few bars at 
a time, generally. It is dreadful when he stops, just 
as you are at the height of your enjoyment, but he 
is so thoroughly blaei, that ne . doesn't care to show 
off, and he doesn't like to have any one pay him a 
compliment. Even at the court it annoyed him so 
that the Grand Duchess told people to take no 
notice when he rose from the piano. On the same 
day that Liszt was in such high good-humor, a 
strange lady and her husband were there who had 
made a long journey to sec him. in the hope of hear- 
ing him play. She waited patiently for a long time 
through the lesson, and at last Liszt took compassion 
on her, and sat down with the remark that " the 
young ladies played a great deal better than he did, 
bat he would try his best to imitate them," and then 
played something of his own so wonderfully, that 
when he had finished we all stood there like posts, 
feeling that there was nothing to be said. But he, 
as if he feared we pight burst out into eulogy, got 
up instantly and went over to a friend of his who 
was standing there, and who lives on an estate near 
Weimar, and said, in the most commonplace tone 
imaginable, " By the way, how about those eggs ? 
Are you going to send me some ? " It seems to 
be not only a profound bore to him. but really a 
sort of sensitiveness on his part. How he can bear 
to hear ue play, I cannot imagine. It mnst grate on 
his ear terribly, I think, because everything mwit 
sound expressionless to him in comparison with his 
own marvelous conception. I assure you, no matter 
how beautifully we play any piece, the minute Liszt 
plays it, you would scarcely recognize it. His touch 
and his peculiar use of the pedal are two secrets of 
hia playing, and then he seems to dive down into 
the most hidden thoughts of the composer, and fetch 
them up to the surface, so that they gleam out at 
yon one by one, like stars ! The more I see and hear 
Liszt, the more I am lost in amazement I I can neith- 
er eat nor sleep on those days that I go to him. All 
my musical studies till now have been a mere going 



to school, a preparation for him. I often think of 
what Tausig said once : Oh, compared with Liszt, 
we other artists are all blockheadR." I did not 
believe it at the time, but I've seen the truth of it, 
and in studying Liszt's playing, I can see where 
Tausig got many of his own wonderful peculiarities. 
I think he was the most like Liszt of all the army 
that have had the privilege of his instruction. I be- 
gan this letter on Sunday, and it is now Tuesday. 
Yesterday I went to Liszt, and found that Biilow 
had just arrived. None of the other scholars had 
come, for a wonder, and I was just going away, when 
Liszt C4ime out, asked me to come in a moment, and 
introdnced me to Biilow. There I was all alone 
with these two great artists in Liszt's salon. Wasn't 
that a situation ? I only stayed a few minutes, of 
course, though I should have liked to spend hours, 
but our conversation was in the highest degree a- 
musing while I woe there. Biilow had just returned 
from his grand concert tour, and had been in Lon- 
don for the first time. In a few months he had giv- 
en one hundred and twenty concerts I He is a fas- 
cinating creature too, like all these master artists, 
but entirely different from Liszt, being small, quick, 
and airy in his movements, and having one of the 
boldest and proudest foreheads I ever saw. He 
looks like strength of will personified ! Liszt gazed 
at ** his Hans," as he calls him, with the fondest 
pride, and seemed perfectly happy over his arrival. 
It was like his beautiful courtesy to call me in and 
introduce me to Biilow, instead of letting me go 
away. He thought I had come to play to him, and 
was unwilling to have me take that trouble for 
nothing, though he must have wished me in Jericho. 
You would think I paid him a hundred dollars a 
lesson, instead of his condescending to sacrifice his 
valuable time to me for nothing. 

(To be continued.) 
t/ ^ — 

J Biehard Wagner and His Works. 

Mr. F. C. Bowman contributes the following 

thoughtful article to the New York Sun, on the eve 
of the first performance of "Lohengrin,* at the 
Academy of Music : 

At last that gigantic egotist, revolutionist, poet, 
philosopher, diamatist, dogmatist, and genius, Rich- 
ard Wagner, is to have a hearing at the Academy 
of music. His " Lohengrin," composed a quarter of 
a century since, is to be performed to-night with the 
aid of the best operatic talent that we have at com- 
mand. 

The fighting spirit never burnt with a stronger 
flame in any man's breast than in Wagner's. He 
was born to antagonism. If nature had not inclined 
him to music he would certainly have been an up- 
rooter of the established order of things in some 
other direction. As it was ho managed to find time 
to devote a few spare moments to politics in 1848, 
and was so conspicuous a revolutionist that he was 
banished, and lived in exile in Switzerland for years. 
He was born in 1813, and is now consequently 61 
years old. But his restless and indomitable spirit 
IS not altered, and not even in his fervent youth did 
he ever conceive a greater undertaking than the 
one that he now has in hand at Baireuth, and is per- 
sisting in with such ardent courage, that of building 
a magnificent theatre, to be wholly dedicated to the 
exposition of his most advanced theories on musical 
art. 

Neither the theories of Wagner nor his works 
can be said to be new to our people, for during long 
3^ears Bergmann at the Pailharmonic concerts, and 
Theodore Thomas at his own, have familiarized us 
with his orchestral works. And indeed his 
operas have been long performed at the Stadt The- 
atre, and the " Tannhauser " also has been given at 
the Academy. But this really is the first occasion 
on which lie has been accorded a hearing under the 
most fitting conditions, for the Stadt Theatre reaches 
but a very limited class of our people, and as to the 
orchestral works, that is not the true Wagner, for 
it is one of his pronounced theories that the music 
of instruments is a dead thins: and needs the vital 
word to call it into life. All this playing of " Tann- 
hauser" overtures and AYalkiire Ritts that Bergmann 
and Thomas have given us would from Wagner's 
own point of view be but a dumb show, signifying 
nothing, and in no way either illustrating or further- 
ing any theory that he has ever advanced. For the 
aim of nis whole life has been to give expression, not 
to orchestral work, but to the musical drama, to 
that strict and indissoluble wedding together of 
poetry and music that constitute the musical drama 
which is the highest expression of art. Those, there- 
fore, who know him only through the orchestra, 
know him not at all. 



In this view, therefore, we may be said to be 
brought here in America, for the first time, face to 
face with the real man, and with his theories un- 
der conditions favorable to a fair and clear inter- 
pretation of his work. We are not to have, to be 
sure, the magnificent stage effects of Munich, Dres- 
den, or Berlin, but we have a prima donna who has 
no superior in any country, a tenor who made him- 
self famous by his fine rendering of the part of 
" Lohengrin," when the work was first brought out 
in Italy, and a contralto whx) possesses all the artis- 
tic requirements for the difficult role assigned to 
her in this opera. 

In view of^the interest that is likely to be excited 
in the public mind over the production of this work, 
we give a brief sketch of Wagner's eventful life, 
and of the peculiar theories that he has labored for 
so many 3'ears to force upon the world. 

Wagner's life has been one of conflict, and ap- 
parently his highest pleasure has been had in in- 
tellectual warfare, for he has constantly sought it, 
and goaded his opponents into fresh hostility when 
it languished, by means of one his pamphlets. 

In ohe of the many autobiographical sketches 
with which his works abound, he tells a story that 
is curiously illustrative of his own character. A 
fairy once offered to endow the new born son of a 
king with the spirit of discontent with the actual and 
of passionate pursuit of the new. The conservative 
monarch very naturally declined any such dangerous 
heritage for nis offspring. " This fairy," says Wac- 
ner, " comes to all us at our birth, and we might all 
become geniuses if she were not repulsed by what is 
called education. She glided into my cradle and be- 
stowed on me the gift that never left me, and which 
in complete independence has made me always my 
own teacher, directing me in life and art Behold 
in that consists all genvis,** 

This is a formula of genius as simple as it is start- 
ling, and much more applicable to Robespierre and 
Danton, than to Shakespeare or Milton. 

Wagner was born in Leipzig, in 1813. His father 
having died when he was a child, he had no guiding 
hand, out studied when and how he chose. He was 
a great reader, and filled his mind with Greek poet- 
ry and the fables of Scandinavian m^'thology. So 
deep an impression did these myths make on his 
imagination that they constituted thereafter a part of 
his life, and he has founded most of his operas upon 
them. "Tannhfiuscr," " TrisUn and Isolde," "Lohen- 
erin." *• Daa Rheingold," " Die Walkiire," and " Sieg- 
fried," are all outgrowths of this poetic legendary 
history. 

When he was fifteen, Wagner first heard a sym- 
phony of Beethoven. It stirred his intense nature 
so deeply that he at once set himself to the study of 
music, and this he pursued with such fidelity and 
earnestness that in a few years he had mastered all 
its forms. At twenty-three he became chief of or- 
chestra at the little theatre of Riga, on the Baltic. 
The sphere was too narrow for the man who had al- 
ready composed a great part of "Rienzi," and sought 
a stage on which to produce it. His min4 turned 
to Paris with its magnificent opportunities for oper- 
atic representations, and determined to go there and 
make nis career. This was characteristic of the man. 
His courage amounted to folly. He was i>oor, ho 
had no reputation, he knew no French, he had no 
friends, and he conceived the idea of going to Paris, 
where even a native can get a hearing c»n1y after 
years and years of miserable waiting and rebuffs. 
But with the unbounded confidence inspired by self- 
reliance and self-esteem he thought to gain for him- 
self a standing in the most difficult of places in the 
world of art. This was a sublime vanity, and of the 
kind that will not be put down, and which finally 
forces people to give way to its indomitable persist- 
ence, as it has in Wagner's case, for the whole world 
is giving him a hearing, France and Italy included, 
though the mass of mankind detost his works, and 
the critics everywhere have cried out against them. 
" You may howl and gnash your teeth,"' says Wag- 
ner, "but hear me you shall, and I will write the most 
discordant music that ever was scored, and^-et you 
shall hear it ; and I will write a trilogy that shall be 
called the Nibelungen Lied, and that shall take 
three days to perform, and which shall be full of my 
most monstrous inventions, and it shall be perfor- 
med not in any central city, but in a remote country 
village, and that also you shall come to hear." And 
all this the world does, though it hates the man who 
commands it. To such extent will unparallelled 
audacity, self-confidence, and self esteem carry their 
possessor. But at first the world turned its coldest 
shoulder on the composer. It starveil poor Wagner. 
He came down from his high idea of liaving **Rienzi " 
I brought out at the Grand Opera, and arranged 
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French opera airs for the cornct-a-piston, for bread 
and butter's sake. This was a bitter cup of humili- 
ation, and he found after drinlcing it to the dreg4 
that nothing was to be gained in Paris, and sottont 
back to Dresden, where in 1842 his ** Rienxi '* was 
brought out. From this point his career begins. lie 
had at last obtained a hearing. After " Rienzi " 
came the " Flying Dutchman." Th^-n " Tannhjiuser." 
then " Lohengrin, performed for the first time at 
Weimar, on the 28th of August, 1850. under the dir- 
ection of Franz Liszt, and so on to the later works, 
the three operas founded on the ]NibcIungen Lied, 
brought out under the friendly auspices of the King 
of Bavaria, who has divided his lime pretty evenly 
between Wagner and his subjects, during the past 
ten years, and in which the composer has given tlie 
freest and fullest expression to all his musical 
theories. 

At ])resent he is hard at work building his great 
theatre at Baireuth, and preparing to bring <uit 
there the Nibelungen Lied, and in aid of this 
enterprise he has enlisted the whole rousicnl world, 
as witness the concert to be |»iven on Thursilny 
Evening, at Steinway Hall, by Uie AVaijner Verein. 

And now a word as to these new theories upon 
which Wagner has sou^^ht to remodel the whole 
system of composing for the operatic stage. Tliey 
arc not so abstruse or so formidable as one mi&rht 
8up()ose, and in fact may be reduced to quite simple 
and intelligible formulas. To speak general!}' they 
are two, the first relating to the noetic basis upon 
which an opera should be conceived and treated, 
the second being purely musical and technical. 
Both of them have been (detailed at great length in 
Wagner's own books, especially his " Opera and 
Drama," a work in three volumes, devoted to the 
elucidation of his s3'Rtem. The first of these ma}' 
be broadly stated as follows: Operatic composers 
have hitherto worked from a wrong principle. The 
first thing to be regarded was in their estimation 
the music, and to this ever3'thing was to be sacri- 
ficed. The words were merely the thread which 
was to furnish a pretext for the music. An opera 
therefore came to be considered as a composition 
consisting of so many airs for the soprano, so many 
for the tenor, and so many for the bass, some 
graceful and tender, and some in bravura style, 
with connecting bits of recitative and chorus ad 
libitum. The soprano therefore having to express 
a certain series of emotions, did it first by the recit- 
ative, followed by an aria, and this, though the 
recitative and the aria were intended, connectedly, 
to express the same thought. So it came about 
that the people went to the opera to hear the prima 
donna or the tenor sing, and these artists sacrificed 
the dramatic situation to their own personal dis- 
play, and made the oj)era a vehicle for their vanity 
or ambition. This Wagner contends is all wrong. 
The foundation of the work, he says, should be the 
dramatic poem, and the music is to be subordinate 
to that, and only an assistant to the development 
and illustration of the thought. To express it 
more tersely and in Wagner's own words, " The 
error in the opera as a species of art has consisted 
in the fact that a means of expres-^ion (music) has 
been made the end, while the end of expression 
(drama) has been made the means : and thus the 
actual lyric drama has been made to rest upon the 
basis of absolute music." 
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The Symphony Concerta 

The tenth, and last, Concert of the season, which 
took place on Thursday afternoon, March 19, was 
one of the best and most enjoyable of the series, 
thousrh it offered no great orchestral work with 
which the more musical portion of the public is not 
tolerably familiar. Indeed the only purely orches- 
tral numbers were the first and last; Cherubini's 
beautiful overture to '* Medea," which, though quiet 
in comparison with more modern tragic preludes, is 
charged with half smothered intense passion, and 
takes a deep hold of the feeling and imagination; 
and for the great feature and finale, the vigorous, ro- 
mantic and imaginati/e first Symphony, (C-minor), 
by Gade, — which is decidedly his best. Both works 
were remarkably well rendered, the Symphony, at 



all events, making as deep an impression as it ever 
did make here ; indeed it seemed quite fresh, for 
there is a long-lived freshness in the work, alike in 
its ideas, and in its very brilliant, richly colored and 
effective instrumentation. A northern seashore atmos- 
phere pervades it, and the spirit of old Norse heroism 
alternates with the tender swectneas, and the musing 
sadness, the wild festive gayety and the fine fairy 
fancies of the North. With all its srrc.it variety 
there is a complete and beautiful artistic unity in 
the work. The dream}', thoughtful theme which 
steals so gently over you in the introduction (AfoH^r- 
a/o), runs through the whole AUrgro, the same 
phrase quickened to exciting speed, and it reappears 
in other movementji, even amid the storm and wild 
Vikingir uproar, the sonorous ring of grand old 
patriotic hymns and marches in the finale {Allegro 
confitocti). The »Scherzo is full of power and finest 
fancies. First the sudden rrettrenfh of a great whirl 
of excitement, multitudinous and sweeping, as if the 
strong tribes were rallying and rushing forth to 
festal games and feats of strength ; then in the TVw, 
answering to the call of a pure high clarionet note, a 
dance as of tiny elves and fairies ; in no fairy music 
shall we find a dresm more exquisite ; did it not 
make you think of "Come unto these yellow sands T* 
The third movement, Atidnnthio, is of most pensive, 
tender beauty. 

A new feature in these concerts was the intro- 
duction, at the beginning of the second part, of Bach's 
Grand Organ Prelude and Fug^ie, in A minor 
played on the Great Organ by Mr. Joiix K. 
Paijce. The instrument through somebody's neglect 
was out of tune ; but in the great tidal wave of har- 
monies a great deal of discord, which the organist 
might know of in special stops, is naturally swallow- 
ed up, so that most hearers would have been not 
sensitively conscious of it. The massive grandeur 
and resistless onsweep of the work, pressing a mul- 
titude of side thoughts into its broad, deep current; 
the fullness of rich, joyous earnest life in it, so 
tranquil, yet so all alive ; the endless maze of poly- 
phonic intricacy, in which, whether you have the 
thread to it or not, yon feel the beauty and consist- 
ency of a divine and perfect plan, as you do in 
Nature, which we all feel, however little we may un- 
derstand ; in short the ocean-like su^srestion of the 
illimitable and the sublime, which is the most vague 
and general impression that it gives, — held most 
of the audience in ab^sorbcd attention and in an 
exalted mood, although to many doubtless it was a 
vast unmeaning, prolonged roar of sound, like the 
"mingling of many waters." But it is good to hear 
such things, to be exposed to such sublimities, to be 
caught up in their grand rhythm, even if we cannot 
understand with a musician's science. Who under- 
stands the ocean rolling in upon the beach ? Who 
does not feel it, find its strange attraction in- 
exhaustible? Mr. Paine played both Prelude and 
Fugue in a clear, firm, masterly manner. We sup- 
pose it is the traditional way to give the whole, 
uniformly, with full organ; but one who has been 
accustomed to a piano-fort« version of it, with so 
much more of light and shade and accent, finds the 
effect strange at first, and wonders whether the old 
Bach himself did actually allow himself no change 
of stops in his Fugue playing. One thing is certain, 
the oftener one sits within hearing of such music, 
the more the fascination thereof will increase. 

The Andante et Sclierzo, op. 16, by Ferdinand 
David, which Miss TicaRSB Likdr took for her violin 
solo, is a fresh, genial and effective composition, 
made by a violinist for himself, and therefore suited 
to the instrument ; not, like a Beethoven Concerto, 
pressing the instrument into the service of pure 
ideal music. The Andante has a very pleasing 
i motive, and the Scherzo is full of life and sparkle. 



Miss Liebc seems to have gained breadth of tone, in 
addition to her usual purity of intonation, and the 
delicate refinement of her execution ; she only lacks 
the man's force for the full effect of the Scherzo. 
David handles the orchestra with great skill in the 
accompaniment, which being well played, the work, 
as a whole, was highly interesting, 

Mr. NEI.SON Varlkt was in better voice than he 
has been during the past winter, and he sang all his 
pieces in a most tasteful and artistic manner. His 
principal selection, the Concert Aria, by Mozart : 
" Mi.sero ! O sogno, o son desto?" which he sang 
last year for the first time, deepened its impression 
this time by the improved rendering both of the 
voice part and of the full and beautiful orchestral 
accompaniment. It is very rarely indeed that we 
hear such a piece so well sung. In the second part, 
to the perfect piano accompaniment of Mr. Drbsrl, 
he sang three songs by Schumann, all new to our 
concert room.' First a spirited and dashing setting 
(in a more popular vein than Schumann often in- 
dulges in) of a little character picture by Gcibel,"The 
Hidalgo.'* which was given with a deal of spirit and 
the right mingling of audacity and elegance of 
manner. The declamation was capital, although the 
voice, |for the most part, very sweet and pure, 
would slightly break sometimes in straining for a 
high note. The second song, as unlike the first 
as possible, and bringing a sweet sense of repose, 
was a " Serenade'* (op. 86, No. 2), a lovely bit of 
sentimental melody of a sincere, pure kind ; ex- 
quisitely indeed he sang it. The third, "Wanderer's 
Song " (op. 85, No. 3), is another vigorous, exciting 
strain, full of the champagne zest of travel, 
singularly beautiful, and stirred the audience not a 
little. We are tempted to give hero the English 
version which was sung of 

THE HIDALGO. (Geibel.) 

*Tis sweet with songs to trifle, 
And foolish hearts to rifle. 
Though sterner strife remain ! 

! when the moon 's shining. 
What royal sport divining, 

I sally forth amain. 
For love adventure pining. 
And fresh for fight again. 

The belles of gay Sevilla, 
With fans and with mantilla, 

Lean out upon the streets ; 
They listen all with pleasure, 
To catch the tuneful measure 

My mandoline repeats ; 
Then, flutt'ring down with leisure, 

A rose the singer greets. 

1 wear, when I ^o singing, 

Both lute and rapier swinging, — 

A staunch Toledo blade. 
At many a lattice planted, 
]{y watching foes undaunted, 

I've sung my serenade ; 
The dnmes my carol haunted. 

The rival knew my blade f 

On new adventure roaming 

I start, while fades the gloaming 

Behind the hills away. 
The silver moon shall light me 
Where love's rewards invite me : — 

They'll bring a red bouquet. 
And flow'rs or wounds requite me 

Before return of day I 

< ^ » 

Chamber Concerts. 

3fareh 12. Mr. Lang's third concert opened with 
a very spirited, impressive rendering of Men- 
delssohn's impassioned Trio in C minor, by Mr. 
Lang and the brothers August and Wulp Fries. 
Mr. Lang repeated the Fantaisie Sonata by Saran, 
with the same brilliancy and clearness as before, 
and, to our feeling, much more satisfactorily with 
regard to evenness of tempo and chaste simplicity 
of expression. The concert closed with an admir- 
able performance, by himself and Wulf Fries, of 
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the Introduction and Polonaiso, op. 8, for piano 
and 'cello, by Chopin. 

The singer this time was Mr. Ciiab. R. Hatden, 
who has a sweet and pleasing tenor Toice, which as 
yet he ascs with too conscious effort, and who did 
i\ot seem entirely at ease in the delicate and dreamy 
" Lotusblmne," nor in the bright "Tanzlied in 
Mai,** of Franz; so that both songs, the first par- 
ticularly, suffered from uncertain intonation. In 
the two old popular songs, " Sally in our Alley " 
and " Bonnie Laddie," arranged by Beethoven with 
accompaniment for violin, 'cello and piano, he was 
more happy, although not free from a certain stiff- 
ness. We trust we may hear more of these Beet- 
hoven arrangements of old Scotch, Irish, and 
English people's songs. 

March 13. Mme. Schiller's second Recital drew 

a larger audience than the firnt, and it is plain 

that both the woman and the artist grow in favor. 

The programme was as follows : 

" Sonata Duo,"--Op. 32. (Piano and 'Cello.) 
W. Sterndnle Bennett. 
Adagio Sostenuto- Allegro Ginsto. 
Minuettn Caracterliittquc— Allepetto Plarerole. 
Song»— a "Trockne Blumon,'* (Withered Flowers,) 

Schubert. 
b " Die Harrende •* (Expectntion,) Franz. 
c " Weisiit du noch,*» ( Hast fo: got,) " 

<f "Srhweizerlied." (Swiss Song,) " 

Sonata in F Minor, Op. 57, ( Apassionata). Beethoven. 
Andante,— Op. 15, Hummel. 

Impromptu,— Op. 90, No. 2, Schuliert. 

Songs,— *< KUbenge au« der Kinderwelt," Taub«rt. 
(Sounds from Childhood.) 
a •* The Boy after Birds.** 
h " The Sparrow and the Thnwher." 
Grand Polonaise in B flat Major. Op. 22. {by r^quttt ) 

Chopin. 

The Bennett Sonata did not impress us as a 
very strong work, but it has that composer's grace- 
ful traits, and was tastefully rendered by the 
concert-g^ver and Wulf Fries. The Sonata Appat- 
noruUa was given with impressive energy and 
power in the stormy opening movement, and with 
remarkable brilliancy and clearness, and great 
purity of technique in the Finale. The broad, 
deep, solemn theme of the Andante came out with 
true feeling, but somehow we missed the right 
coloring and accent in some of the variations. In 
the Andante by Hummel she was peculiarly at 
home, and gave all its flowing, florid passages with 
a most pearly touch, and exquisite evenness and 
finish. The Impromptu by Schubert runs for the 
most part in a fast and even stream of rippling 
triplets, placid and contented, darkened now and 
then by serious thoughts, and that too was beauti- 
fully played. The grand Chopin Polonaise, (without 
the usual prelude of the Andante Spianaio) had the 

true ring to it, and was a splendid piece of execu- 
tion. Misd Clara Doria was happy in the inter- 
pretation, as well as in the choice, of all her songs, 
in which she had the masterly occtmipaniment of 
Mr. Dreskl. The quaint Goethe song in the Swiss 
dialect is fascinating as Franz has set it and as 
Miss Doria sings it. As much may be said of the 
two charming specimens of genial Taubert's sons^s 
about childhood, of which we are tempted to give 
here the English words Miss Doria s^ng. 

TIIB BOr AFTKR BIRDS. 

NIok ix in the woods a-watching 

After birds he wonld be catching : 
Near a netit he now hnn mounted, 

And the yount; ones all are counted ; 
But the sly old bird iispeAuin^ 

Thro' the nest, and spies him creeping. 
Sees, and twitters : •* Hey ! the deuce ! 

Children, Nicic, tlie rogue, in loose 
With his club, Oh ! nee him swing it ! 

Children, hie away, O wing i«." 
Frrr ! what fluttering ! HuRh, hush,hUffh ! 

Empty nest and empty bush ! 
And the birds at Nick do laugh, 

With hia terrible great staff, 
Till the mortified young rover 

Raves because the game's all over; 
All his hopoM an emptv bubble. 

Not a sparrow for his trouble ! 

THE SPARROW AND THE THRASORR.. 

" Thrash away, thranh away, tic, tic, tac I 

Trulv, farmer, you've no lack : 
Plenty ot wheat, and barley too, 

Farmer, Oh ! I*m bo fond of you ! 
Thrash away, thra.sh awnv, tic, tic, lac I 

Here I come with sack and pack, 



Come to you that I may learn, 

How to thrnsh out wheat and com. 

Thranh away, thrash away, tic, tic» tac 1 
Oh, I'd like to try a smack 

Of the wheat and of the com, 

Just the taate of each to learn.'* 

'' Peck away, peck away," laughs the man ; 

** Knt be careful aa you can, 
Or my flail, with heavy thwack. 

Birdie's little head roav crack. 
Hopping In and out at will. 

You shall eat and have your fill. 
PL<ck away, nor feel abaithed 

Until all the com is thrashed, 
But be mindful where you trend, 

Lest I hit you on tlie head.'* 

March 17. Ratlier a Rnmll audience assembled 
in Mechanic's Hall that evening to hear the first 
Soir/^e of the Beethoven Quintette Club, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Allen, IIkindl, Mullalt, Rietzkl 
and Wulf Frie.s. Both programme and perfor- 
mance were worthy of a fuller attendance. 

Quartet in C Minor. No. 4 Beethoven. 

Songa— a Ave Maria Schubert. 

b Bid me to live Hatton. 

Mrs. J. M. Osgood. 
Trois Morcoaux pour Piano et Violoncello. Op. 11, 

Xo. 2 Rubinstein. 

1. Andante quasi Adagio— 2. Allegro con moto— 
3. Allegro risoluto. 
Messrs. Perabo and Wulf Fries. 

Andante and Scherzo Fantaat que Dudley Buck. 

[1st time.] 

[Composed expressly for and dedicated to the 

Beethoven Quintette Club.] 

Elegie. for Viola [1st time] Vieuxtemps. 

J. C. Mullaly. 
QnintetinA. Op. 18 Mendelssohn. 

The Quartet and Quintet were welcome revivals, 
and were uncommonly well played ; especially the 
Andanie Sc/urzando * and the light, airy Rondo 
Finale of that fresh and buoyant work of Beethoven, 
and the frolic fairy Scherzo by Mendelssoiin. The 
Rubinstein Morcea^ix were of course finely played 
by Perabo and Fries, and seemed to meet with 
general favor. So did Mr. Buck's competition, 
which, to say the least, was briglit, clear, graceful 
and enjoyable. Mr. Mullaly showed a superior 
mastery of a too unconsidered instrument, because 
it does its modest, sterling work mostly in the 
middle of the harmony and seldom steps out to the 
front. Mrs. Osgood's singing made a very good 
impression. 

March 18. Second Concert of Messrs. Osgood 
and Leonhard. Programme: — 

1. Sonate, Op. 27, No. 2 Beethoven. 

2. Canzonets : " Sympathy " ; " Why asks my 

fair ore ? " Haydn. 

3. [a] Nocturne, Op. 1.5, No. 1 Chopin. 

fW Mazurka, Op. 50, No. 2 

i.Bonga : a. Wohin? b. Geheimea. c. Frilhlingsglaube 

Schubert. 
6. Romance, Scherzino, intermezzo, from " Fasch- 
ingsschwnnk aus Wien," Op. 26 Schumann. 

6. Song-, MendelMohn. 

[a[ Altdeutschea Frlihlingslied. " OldOemmn 

Spring song) 
[6] Nachtlied. [Night sonir. Now th light of day 
is gone. Eichendorf .] 
[cl An die Entfeme. [To the distant one. Lenan.] 
\dL\ Hirtenllf*d. [Herdsman's song. Uhland.] 

7. Bjdlade, Op. 38, Chopin 

The selections of both artists were of the 
choicest, and the interpretation, in nearly every 
case, was highly satisfactory. Mr. Leonhard. to 
be sure, wore the appearance of fatigue and ner- 
vousness, which, however, did not rob us of a truly 
artistic and poetic reproduction of the " Moonlight 
Sonata,** though to our feeling the opening move- 
ment gains by a somewhat slower tempo. But 
there are more who err the other way. With his 
rendering of the Chopin pieces, in which he is 
always in his element, no fault could be found of 
more account than the occasional hitting of a 
wrong note ; is a chance laptntt Unffua fatal to an 
orator, or does the failure to dot a few i's or cross 
a few t's spoil a piece of writing ? We only men- 
tion this because some foolish " critic'^ keeps insis- 
ting that Mr. Leonhard*s playing is " in every 
respect correct, but hard and unsympathetic." An- 
other taxes him with " an excess of sentiment that 
almost bordered on affectation I " May he not be 
content to let one accusation kill the other ? How 
beautiful these Chopin pieces are I What can be 
more lovely than the pure, spiritual melody which 
opens and closes that Nocturne in F, or the soft, 
tranquil Barcarole which preludes to the fiery 
Presto in the BaUade (also in F) ? Of this last Mr. 
L.'s interpretation was masterly and effective : and 
so was that of the little phantasmagoric scenes 
from Schumann's Viennese Carnival. 

Many with us will thank Mr. Osgood for giving 
U9 a couple of those good old Canzonets by Ilaydn, 
which have fallen into neglect for too long a time. 
He sang them simply and with true expression. 



and all felt their charm. And the fervor, sweet- 
ness, fine conception, and artistic characterization 
which he displayed in the three Schubert songs, 
and the still more unfamiliar and very beautiful 
ones by Mendelssohn, won for him warm recogni- 
tion. 



March 25. Third Concert by the same. Mr. 
Osgood opened with the same recitatives and arias, 
from Handel's " Allezro,'* which he sang: At one of 
the Symphony C -on certs ; and he sang them char- 
mingl3% especially the Siciliana : ** Let me wander 
not unseen,*' winning new appreciation for the music, 
which is full of genius, though it has not the ad cap- 
tamlum qualities of some more modern styles of 
song. Schumann's superb Sonata, op. 12 1, for 
violin and piano, a work full of inspiration, strong, 
impassioned, and extremely difficult, was capitally 
played by Mr. Lronhard. who was all himself that 
afternoon, and Mr. August Frirs; the onl}' draw- 
back being that the violin swerved sometimes from 
true pitch. Mr. Osgood's next song was **Kennut du 
dot Landf^ by Beethoven, — the earliest, so far as 
we know.and to this day the best of all the settings 
of the Mignon song of Goetlie. It is a pensive, 
dreamy, yet a wholesome, unaffected melody, arrest- 
ing the attention by its direct and solemn tone, as 
befits the words, but quickening with a natural ex- 
citement when it comes to the *' Dahin ! Dahin ! " 
It was sung with a sincere and chaste expression, 
and many marvelled wliy the .song lias been so shy 
of concert rooms, Mr. Leonhard repeated his 
selection-t (Nos. 2, 1 and 6) from the ** Kreislerinna" 
of Schumann, and with even finer effect than in the 
first concert. 

Next came four unfamiliar, well contrasted, very 
charmintf songs, by Schubert. First, the solemn, 
tranquil. " Over all the tree- tops is rest (Goethe) ; 
then the leapin«r, flashirg, exquisitely lifesome, 
piquant meUxiy of "The Trout" (best known through 
Liszt's transcription) ; then '* Laughing and Weep- 
ing:" (words by Riickert), a most delightful song, 
full of the subtlest flickering play of moods ; and 
finally : " I see the mill wheels turning," which is 
No. 3' of "Die Schone Mullerin." And Mr. Osgood 
sang them to a charm. Mr. Leonhard closed the 
concert with that most poetic and imaginative of 
Chopin's PolonaiACM, that in E-flat minor, op. 26; 
followed by two Etudes from op. 25, namely : the 
seventh, in Csharp minor, that slow, deep strain of 
melancholy, which opens with a musing soliloquy 
in the bass, and which he played marvellously well ; 
and the first, the AUefjro *ostennio in A flat, with its 
persistent arpepgio of both hands. 

The audience was very large this time, and the 
expressions of delight were unmistakable. 
> <»> < 

Oratorios. Our old Handrl and TIavdx Socikty 
have been very quiet and retired this winter, doing 
their work none the less steadily and earnestly all 
the while underground, rehearsing once a week, 
and of late thrice a week, down in Bumstend Hall 
for their trreat Festival in Ma}*. But now they are 
coming to the front, and as Venvm to the great 
feast they ifive to-morroic e%*f!ninp an Faster perfor- 
mance of that Oratorio in which thev always shin>, 
'• Elijah." The lady soloists will be Mrs. Julia 
Houston Wkst. Mrs. H. F, SAwrEP. a-id Mrs J W. 
Wkston , and there will be ffrent intfrre.«t t^> hear 
the fine bass v««ice of Mr. J. H. Wivcii lor the first 
time in the part of the prophet, and Mr. Osgood in 
the tenor solos. 

The Third Trirxxial Festival will open on 
Tuesday, May 5, and close on Sunday evening. 
May 10. Besides the grand chorns of some 600 
voices, who have been very industriously rehears- 
ing under Carl Z.-siirahx, tliere will he a proportio- 
nate im^trumental force with the Thomas Orchestra 
for its nucleus. Tlu? proj^painme presents an iin- 
•posing array not o"ly of old master works, but also 
of new compositions, some of them by Anericaun, 
as follows : 

Tnesjlay, May 6. — Evening — opening peiformam e; 
Hnnilel'ii oratorio, ".Juilaf* MarcKl au»<<.*' 

Wcdne!«(lny, Mny 6. - Matinde bv the orche*trii and vo- 
calists; Eveninff— Beethoven"* S'inth or Clioral Sym- 
phony, and "The Se.i.soiis," hy H:iy(ln. 

Thursd.ay. May 7. — Or itorlo Mntln**— Mendelssohn's 
"Chrintu*,^' Dudley Bugle's 46th Psalm, rtc. 

Friday May 8. — Muting bv the orchestra nnd vocalists : 
Bvenintf — Bnch's " Passion Nf usio." 

Saturday, May 9. — Mntinec^by the orcliestra and vooal- 
iat««; Evening — J. K. Paine's new oratorio, «• St. Pet«r." 

Sundsy May 10.— Ereninp— Handel's ♦« Me-Finh.'' 

The soiosiiicferw e!>gageJ are, MIhs Edith WvxKK.Mrs. 
Wr.st, and Mr"! SMrnr, Miss Adklaidr Phillivps and 
Miss Cary; Mr. Vaulky, Mr. Osgood and .Mr. W. J. 
Winch, Mr. J. F. Winch, Mr. Ritdolphsf.n nnd Mr 
WurrxEY. The price of season tickets— admitting to 
three afternoou symphony concerts, and to five evenine 
performances, anti one .afternoon performance of oratoi io, 
i ~will be fifteen dollars. 
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Letter from a Wagnerite. 

New York, March 80. — At tlie fifth Symphony 
Soir6e, by Mr. Thomas, iu Steinway Ilall, March 
21, the following pieces were performed. 

Overture to "Euryanthe." "\Vol>er. 

*' Eine Faust Sj-rophonie," Liszt. 

In drei Characterbildern, (nach Goethe.) 1. Fauat 
(AlleCTO). 2. Gretcheii, (Andante). 3. Meuhia- 
tophele^, [Scherzo and Finale mit SchluM-Cnor]. 
" Aliea Verganglicbe tst nur eln Glcichntss." 
For Grand Orchestra, Tenor and Chorus for Men's 

Voice*. 
Bymphony, No. 5, C minor, Op. 09 Beethoven. 

Old concert.gf)ers will remember that, years 
ago, Liszt's Faust symphony was played at a Phil- 
harmonic Concert in this city. Since then parts 
of it have been performed at various times, but, 
from these fragments the hearer gains a very im- 
perfect idea of the work. The present performance 
was one which left, nothing to be desired. The 
Thomas Orchestra made light of the difBculties 
with which the work abounds, and their playing, 
both in this and in the Beethoven Symphony, was 
beyond praise. I mentioned recently the fact that 
Mr. Thomas kept a number of experienced artists 
as a sort of reserve force, and this force was large- 
ly drawn upon to meet the exigencies of the occa- 
sion, so that Mr. Thomas had some 80 players 
under his baton. 

The chorus was supplied by the Turner Lieder- 
tafel, and the tenor solo was sung by Mr. Oraff. 
The performance, as a whole, was one of which Mr. 
Thomas may justly feel proud. 

It will be remembered that an association called 
the "Wagner Union ** was organized in this city 
by Mr. Theo. Thomas, over a year ago, for the 
purpose of purchasing a certain number of tickets 
to the Nibelungen festival at Bayreuth next year. 
The fee for membership is $25, and the sum there 
obtained, together with the proceeds of the concerts, 
is to be expended in tickets for the festival. The 
tickets will be distributed by lot among the mem- 
bers of the Union. The first concert of the Wagner 
Union was given on March 28th, 1873 ; the second 
concert took place last Thurtday evening^ when the 

following selections were performed by the Thomas 
Orchestra. 

Vorspiel, " Die Meistersinger von Nncmben"." 

Wagner. 

Introduction and Finale, " Tristan and Isolde.^' 

Wagner. 

Der Ritt Der Walkueren Wagner. 

Symphony Erofca Beethoven. 

In honor of the late Charles Sumkbr. 

Vorsplel ; ** Loliengrln.'* Wagner. 

Baccnanale, ** Tannhiluser.'* Wagner. 

Kaiter-Marach Wagner. 

Thanks to the persistent and painstaking endeav- 
or of Mr. Thomas, there are many among us who 
do reverence to Wagner, and his beautiful mu^ic 
is now listened to with rapt attention by hundreds 
who a few years since could find no better name for 
it than the crash of breaking crockery. 

Those who had listened to Lohengrin at the 
Academy the evening previous, found a new mean- 
ing in the exquisite Vortpiel to Lohftngrin; and 
then only could realize the immense disadvantage 
at which these fragments of composition are heard, 
when separated from the work to which they be- 
long and deprived of poem and scenery, which, 
according to the Wagnerian theory, are insepar- 
able from the music. 

There is, however, so much of sublimity in these 
titanic iragmeuts and such perfection in their 
performance by this Orche.stra, that to listen is 
pleasure without alloy. On Monday evening, 
March 23rd. Lohengrin was performed at the 
Academy of Music, with the following cast : 

Etxa^ Mmc. NiUson ; Orlrud, Miss Carj* ; Lohen- 
grin, Sig. Campanini ; King, Sig. Nannetti ; Frede- 
rict 8ig. Del Puente. 

This opera has been put on the stage before, at 
the Stadt Theatre in this City, but the resources of 
the company then were entirely inadequate to tlie 
requirements of the work. And last Monday's 
representation was practically the first perfor- 
mance of lAih^grin in liew York. Mr. Strakosch 
Rpured no expense in putting the opera on the 
sta<;c in good shape, and no better artists than 
NiUson and Campanini, for the principal rdlcs, 



could be found in the world. The Orchestra, whose 
part in this opera is no sinecure, had been long 
nnd carefully drilled by S;g. Muzio, and their play- 
ing WAS such as to exceed the expectation of the 
mo-t sanguine. Lofuitgrin, though it is n depar- 
ture from the traditional Opera, (h>es not fully 
represent the peculiar views and theories which 
the composer now holds: but, for this very reason, 
it is the better fitted for presenting these views to 
the public which is not yet fully prepared to re- 
ceive and accept them. It may be that the 
proverb : " There's no disputing about tastes " 
will some day be proved false and that the same 
true principles or Art will be found underlying 
every musical conposition which is destined to 
live. Richard Wagner claims to be the first who 
has applied these principles to opera. The essence 
of his theory lies in the homely maxim; "What- 
ever is worth doing at all is worth doing well." 

To apply this maxim .to operatic writing, three 
things are necessary : first, a composer of genius; 
next a poet; third, a man utterly untramel led by 
prejudice and fearless of popular opinion. Richard 
Wagner combines these three qualifications in one 
man; and thefore the principles of his art being 
true, his success is only a matter of time. He 
writes his own librettos, arranges his stage effects 
as best befits the progres.<«ion of music and story, 
and makes of the Opera which before existed only 
as an absurdity, a perfect and noble Art-work; 
destined to out-rank even the Symphony [!], which 
if now music's best exponent. 

Four representations of LoJtevgrin were given last 
week, to crowded houses. The first reception of 
the opera was enthusiastic beyond anything I aver 
witnessed in this country. Artists, Conductor and 
Manager were called before the curtain in every 
transport of applause, and there is now, strange as 
it may seem, a lair prospect of LoJungrin's becom- 
ing a popular favorite. I reserve a description 
of the work for a future letter. a. a. c. 
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A Teai^s Work for an Organist. 

We have received the following list of organ 

Voluntaries performed on the lar^e organ of 

Trinity Church, New York, from February 1873 

to February 1874, by Hemet Carter, Organist 

The figures afjber some of the pieces signify the 

number of times the compositions have been re- 
peated during the year. 

Bach. Passacaglia [2], Toocau in F [4], Toccata and 
Fugue, D minor [4] Dorio Toccata, Fugues In D [2] 
B, G minor [3], E minor [2], A minor. Preludes B 
minor and E minor, Preludes and Fugues In D, A 
minor, G minor, Fantaale in G. 8t. Ann's Prelude 
and Fugue. 

HAirDEL. 4th Concerto {Z] ; Israel in Egypt :— " He re- 
buked ;'' [21 "He led,»» [2] "But the waters." [2] 
" I will sing unto the Lord ; *' " Fixed in his everlast- 
ing seat ; *' [3] Coronation Anthem ; Measiah :— Over- 
tare, " He trusted,*' " Let all the AngeU," " Worthy ; " 
" Sing unto God'* [2]. 

Mozart. "Rex tremendae*' [2], "Dies Irae*' [2]f 
"Cum Sancto'* [3], "Pignus Futuim" [2]; Jupiter 
Symphony [with Orchestra.] 

Beethoven. Finale 6th Bymphony [3] ; Largo Op. 7. 
Hallelujah 

Havdn. " Insanae ; ** Passione : —Introduction, [2] 
" Padre Celeste" ; " Virgin Madre" ; Srd Mass, Kyrie 
andQuoniam. 

MsNOELSsoHif. From Sonatas, [19] ; Elijah .-—Overture ; 
" Help Lord,'* " Be not afraid," "Thanks be to God," 
Last chorus. Symphony ; Lobgesang [3] ; Overtures 
to St. Paul and Athaliah [with Orchestra.] 

Spour. I«aat Judgment :— Overture [3] ; First Chorus 
[2] ; Duet ; Symphony [3] ; Quartet G minor. 

KuHxsTKDT. Fantasie Eroica [6]; Adagio ; Doppel 
Fuge ; Fugue on Priestermarsch [2]. 

Krebs. Prelude and Fugue C minor. 

Thiele. Chromatlache Fantasie [4]; Concertsatx [2]. 

Andre. Naehspiel. 

Fink. Sonata. Op. 6 

RiCHTER. Phantasie [5]. 

Koehler. Fugue on Austrian Hymn, [2] 

Frbver. Fugue on Russian Hymn. 

Behrens. Andante [2J ; Fantasie[3]. 

Toepfbr. ConcertotUck in C minor [4J Fantasie D minor 

VoLKXAR. Festvorspiel [4]. 

HexrySvart. Conmoto, In A [5]; Con moto, B flat- 
[2] ; choral and Variations. 

Rossini. " Quando Corpus." 

Rink. Selections from Organ School [13]. 

Hessb. Andante and Finale In A. 

Gborqb Carter. Introduction and Last chorus,— 
Sinfonia CanUta [2]. 

Henry Carter. Fugue in A [2]. 



DESCBIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
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V«cal, with PlaB« AccamiiaBlBicBt. 

Ill Shadow Land. 4. £ minor, msvjor to o. 

PimutL 40 

" She folds her work, and lays it by. 
And sees again around hor stand 
Her loved and lost In shadow land." 

Very be.imlful. Clro Plnnntl has the happy Uct 
of combining the elcganec and easy flow of ibilian 
meloUiCM, with some of the best poetry iu our own 
language. 

The Night has a thonsand Eyes. 4. F to f. 

Jioott. SO 



II 



The llffht of the bright dav dies. 
Dies with thu dylnc vun.*'^ 



Fine poetry. Beatitlfnl and accompanied with Jnst 
the right music. 



No Fooling! 2. Etoe. 



Dodge. 30 



" Oh, dont conic fooling round me. 
Nor with soft words ooufuund me." 

Lively comic song. 

Thougavest me a Flower. 3. G to e. PiruutL 35 

" ^in the pride of its bloom. 

I hang o'er Its beauty, I drank its perAime." 

An elegant song, well worthy of the composer. 

Our Spirit Friends. Song A Cho. 3. £6 to d. 

OgdetL 30 
" I am dreaming, sadly dreaming. 
And the iamp-llght o'er mc streaming. ** 

A pleasant dream surely, and sweet music. 

Sympathy. Duet for two Sopranos. 3. D to e. 

Mrs, Cook, 30 

" Gentle, fdendly acts of kindness, 
Helpftil deeds, and words of lovo.*' 

Beautifbl sentiment, with appropriate music. 

Something Else. Medley. Song A Chorus. 

2. O to e. Crawder, 35 

" I've offered thee this hand of mine. 
Why mid scenes like this decline?^' 

Lines that correspond In length and rhyme, and 
music that changes with easy grace from one tune 
to another, oiaI£e this a very good and original 
medley. 

Shall I in Mamre's fertile plain. Bass Song 

in *'Jo8hua" 4. £& to e. Handel, 30 

Bass songs arc not over plenty. This has already 
a repuution from Mr. Wliituey's singing h, (and 
of course a classic one also .) Notice that it li a high 
bass (posslbiv baritone) song. 

There's Boom for me, the Angels say. 3. F to f. 

Wheeler, 30 

" There is room for yon In Heaven, 
You shall Join our litUe band." 

One of the songs called out by the death of 
•* Young Americus.*' Very pretty. 



Couppey's Scales. 



■■cBtal. 
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Simply the Major and Minor Scales, (to 7 Sharps 
and 7 Flats), conveniently printed In small type, on 
two pages, for the use of teachers. 

BOOKS. 

Guide in the Art or Singing. 

Bj.OeorgeL, Otgood, $4.00 

Based on Belinble Traditions of the Italian 
School of Vocalization. 

• 

Mr. Osgood, well educated at Harvard College, 
acquainted by study and personal obeerva- 
tion (or hearing) with the best methods of Eu- 
rope, and himself able to five examples of the 
best modes of singing, is pecnllarly fitted for a 
work which he has here brought to a snccesallil 
termination. One can hard y turn over the pages 
of this line method, without feeling that it is a 
great success. Principles are well exi)lHlned, ex- 
ercises suflicient advice to singers very sensible, 
picture illuMtrattons numerous, and very usefUl, 
and the "tout ensemble** very attractive. 



Music bt Mail.— Music Is sent by mall, the expense be- 
ing two cents for every four ounces, or fraction therc>of 
about one cent fur an ordinary piece of music. Persons 
at a dintancu will Had the conveyance a savlnff of time and 
expense In obulnlng su|ipll«s. Books cau idso b«i sent at 
double these rates. 
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A BriUiuitNovel: "Alcestis." Daily Aderr- 

tuer 27B,S79 

A11wni,HUB. Kram« J8B, lOS, 328, 359 

Allen, B. D. His Husiciil Lecfurps in Wor- 
cester, Mfuw., .iSI, 3TH, 38:;, 3K;Lctter 
from, on Municnl OriliuiBm, Sttijand 

London comment on 401 

AlKarotti, Frauceaco, on Operatic Hefoim. 

LmtLUun. Time* 104 

Anwti; Nlchola* '4 

American Sini^ia in Europe IGA, 1^7, 239 

An American Contsrvatorio. PHladr.'p]dn 

Age 01,09. KU 114, 1*1 

Anti-Wasmer. Land, jtfut Wwld. 247 

Apollo Club, in Boston. IflT. (See CoNCRim.) 

Art of Uusic, 'llie. and MereHnsic OS 

A trnly Great City; False notions of "Iin- 
proremenl" Seimon by J. F. CVorfv. ..25S 

Bacb, J. S. life of by Hiss Kaj-ShnMe- 
worth, 36; Hr, AUen'e Leetura on. In 

Worcester Wl 

Bach Association in Coiofrne 179, 237 

Bach, J. 5. His St Matthew Passion. In 
London, flye time in one week, 11 ; Do., 
oiplaJned by O. A. Miu^arrm 113, 12a: 
Do. at St. Paul's, 2S1 ; Do. from Book of 
FroKTamroee of Handel and HayHn So- 
ciety's Festival (J. S. D. ). 22■^; performed 
in Paris, 231; in Boston. SS8, 230, SS8; 
bis lS8th birtbday, in Birmineham, 12; 
Ills Piano Concerto*, 120; bis Obristmas 
Huaic, 138, 154, 101, 288; Or;r"ti Psraa- 
c-mHa in C minor, 14.% 39(i ; Prelude and 
Fusae, in A minor, 206 ; Violin Sonatas, 
105; OrchcstTitl Concertos and Suites, 

130, Ut, 360, am 

Balte. his '"niJisman," 261 

BsriliPamllv The 8 4 

Bsyrenth: Waftner Fettiral 72, 167,381 

Beethoven: bis Overture to "Fide1Io."6; to 
"Leonore." No. >, S83; to 'Efcmont," 
(J. S. D. 184&), 121 ; Piano Sonstaa, ». 
118, 107. 207,3.'tl 3»).301; laVaJiations 
160; 9th Symphony, in Cincinnati 31, in 
Boston, 230, in Philadelphia, 232; Pait- 
toral Symphony (O. A. Mnr/arren), 16; 
Second Symphony 126; 8th Symphony, 
866; bis Stnnf; C^iartets, 118, Bn, 207. 
827; Violin Concerto. 406; F. Wieck'a 
Interview with. ItS; B's Instrumenta- 
tion, aa re-scored by Wagner. 2.16, 242 ; 
hUpcnenil characteristics iHrendei),ii9: 
B. and the Sonata Form [fV. 8. S. Ma- 
tfleiP*!, 309, 313; his compositions (C.F. 

WeiUmuaai) 337 

Beethoven. Caroline van 88 

Beethoven in Boston, 294: B.in thekitcbon..30S 

Beethoven Hall. Tbe, in Boatftn 17S, aiB 

Benedict, Sir Julius: his Symphony in G 

minor 146 

Bennett, Sir Wm. St«mdale: his Piano Con- 
certo in F minor, 116; Cupriccio in E, 
174; Sonata for Piano and 'Cello £07; 
Obituary notices of, 303, 400; his Place 

in Music, 400; List of his Works 410 

BerlioE, Hector: his ''Harold" Symphony, 
823, 3!T, 836; Overture "I^ea Franca 

Jujtes," 342 

•Beat Seata," 326 

Blind Musicians in London 228 

Bonawitz, J. H. Bis artistic career, 216; his 

opera, "The Bride of McBsina," 216 

Boylston Club. Tbe, in Boston 160 

Brahms, Job. nis Serenade in D, op. II 364 

Brif^oli. the tonoi'e. in Naples, oorr. Adver'r. M 

Bmch, Max: bis "Fritljor" musis 412 

Buck, Dudley : his Overture to "Don Muuio" 
in A Harvard Symphony Concert. 174; 

bis "46th Psalm," 175, 281 

BOlov, Hans von. 3T.44, 66, 140, 160; his 

strictareson Votdl's Reauiam 260,374 

BornnQller, Norbert, 360; his unfinished 
Bympbony in D 374 



Cary Mira Annie Louise 

Cecuia,Tbe: NewCboralSooie^in. 



..181 
, n Boston. 

842, SOS, see, 414 

Central Park Garden Concerts in N. 7. .240, 288 

CbappeU'D History of Music 2Bt, SOI 

Cherubini, 140 ; from "itemoHait" by X. Bel- 

latU 260.346, 366,861, 371,370,387 

Chickerinic A Sons ; Fiftieth Birthday, 7, 16; 



Choral Music in N. York. Home Jnumal 327 

Choi ley. Hfnry F., his Life, &o , by Hewlett, 

(AfAentEum) IIG 

ChristmRs with Handel and Uncli. {Land. 

OTChettTo) 164, 160, 161, 268 

Church and Staira in Connection with Ke- 

lirious Music 260 

Church Autbems by on American (Dr. Tuck- 

ennsn), AoaeJIo's Ifus. TVmes 316 

Church Modes, The old, ( J. S. D.).. TO 
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"Music. Heavenly Maid.** [For Annual Dinner of 
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Summer, Sweet, Oood-by I Geo. cooper 07 
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The Fiftieth Birthday of A ga»«lz. Longfellow 161 

The Hidalgo. From German of Gelbel. J. S. D. . .206 
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ly Review 3 
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Toitjoura Amour. E. C. Stedman 121 
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nett 217 

Poniatowski, Prince : Obituary notices 55, 72, 09 
Pope's Choir, The. Lond. Mas, Standard .... 212 
Popular Concerts, and Musical Education. 

Atlantic Monthly 354 

Pratt, S. 6. Concerts of his Compositions in 

Chicago 224, 365 
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Daily Advertiser. Ac, 33i, 334, 348; some 

European examples 341 

"Progress": Massacre of Noble Trees in 
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Purcell, Henry 59 

RafF, Joachim: his "Leonore'' Symphony, 
142. 158, 175, 214, 229, 246 ; his Sym- 
phony *'Im Walde," 151,399; Sixth Sym- 
phony, in D minor, 375, 382 ; his Tiio in 
C minor, (op. 102,) 19^, 375; Piano Con- 
certo (op. 185), 350 3S:{; Suite for Piano 
in £ minor, 351 ; Violin Quartet in D 
minor (op. 77) 351 

Randegger, Sig. His Cantota "Fridolin," 44, 53, 

100, 101 

Reeves, Sims: the English Tenor. Appleton^s 
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Reinecke, Carl : his Overture to "Dame Eo- 
bold." 382 

Richter, £. F. His Kew Quintet for Violin, 
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Rictz, Julius : his Concert Overture in A . 183 390 
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Re-Scoring Beethoven. Lond. Oreh, 235 ; Do. 
Gounod's Letter 242 

Rosa, Carl, (see also Parepa-Rosa) : his Eng- 
lish Opera enterprise in England. 80, 120, 141 

Rossini : his Melodies according to Wagner, 
^i-bt 203; his Messe Solennelle, 315; 
•*Song of Ihe Titans," 03; Chorus: **('an- 
temus Domino," 1(X) 

Rouzand Mme. (See Nilsson) 

Royal Albert Hall, in London : First Report 
(1872-3), 67; Gigantic Concert Scheme 
for 1874-6 333 

Rubinstein, Anton: as Interpreter and Com- 

goser (A. /?. Parsonn)^ .57; his "Ocean" 
ympliony, 4, 31 ; his Piano playing in 



Boston, 6, 7. 22, SO: in Philadelphia, 16; 
in New York, 22, 30: his Future Plans 
{MisMKate FfeM), 53; Fantastical des- 
cription of his Playing in Italy 108; his 
"Leonore'* Ballad for the Piano, 175; 
Sonata for Viola and Piano, 351, 391 ; 
his Opera "The Demon," 408 

Rndersdorff, Mme. Erminia: as a Vocal 
Teacher. 7; her advice to Students, 367; 
her Libretto to Randegger's "Fridolin," 
54, 100 ; her Concert at Swampscott, 95; 
her appearance in Italian opera in Bos- 
ton, 127 ; in Oratorio at Hartford 125 

Russian TJfe and Manners: (Glinka's Opera 
"Life for the Czar," 220 

Sacristan and Lyric Artist (Carl Formes). 
F, Gumhert 17 

Salem (Mass.) Oratorio Society: Annual Re- 
port by H. K. Oliver 60 

Salo, Gasparo di, the Violin maker, 66, 87, 
(See Canova). 

Saran, A., his Fantaisie in form of a Sonata, 

118, 184 

Sauret, Mme. Teresa Careno (pianist), and 
M. (Violinist) 311 

Schumann, Robert: his "Manfred " music, 
6, 107 ; Piano Concerto, 7, 14, 93, 107, 382 ; 
Studies for Pedal Piano, and other Piano 
pieces. 30, 415; Fantaisie. op. 17, 363: 
<*Faust" music, 92, 107; "Paradise and 
the Peri," 92, 107, 185, (analysis by J. S. 
D.), 369,377. 398; Symphonies: in D 
minor, 92. 107, 390; in C,107, 135, 190, 
415; in Bflat, 134. 150, 238, 342: in £ fiat 
183 ; Concertstueck for Piano. 174 ; Piano 
Quintet,196; Schumann Festival at Bonn, 
91. 107; his " Requiem of Heloise" (old 
Latin hymn), 126; his opera '* Genove- 
va." 149: his Mass in C minor. 191, 192; 
Songs, 206 ; Sayings of (translated by 

A, R. Parsons) 146 

Schubert Franz: his Songs, 6, 117, 183, 207; 

his great Symphony in C 6 : Fantaisie in 
C, op. 15, 30; Overture to " Fierabras," 
150: Do. to "Alfonso and Estrella," 166; 
his Masses, by Joseph Bennett, 286, 290 ; 

Death cf his friend Sonnleithner II 

Schumann, Mme. Clara: her Trio for Piano, 
Violin, Ac, 12 : her rendering of her 

husband's Piano Music 107 

Schira, Signor: his Cantata "Lord of Bur- 
leigh.^ 44, 54. 93 

Schiller, Mme. Madeline (Mrs. Bennett), the 

Pianist 150, 197, 207, 214, 319, 351 

Schultze, John Ludwig: 5i)th anniversary 

Jubilee atCassel 248 

Schirmncher, Miss Dora, pianist 325 

Scott, Sir Walter. From the Memoirs qfMos- 

cheleji 130 

Seller, Mme. Emma: her School of Vocal 

Art in Philadelphia 892 

Sex of Music, The, by Richard Wagner 279 

Sgambati, the Italian Pianist 13 
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ter," "Rumor," &c 279 

Singing as a Profession : Mme. Rudersdorfl's 

Experience with her Pupils 367 

Societe des Concerts, Tlie, in Paris 253 

Sonnleithner, Leopold von : Obituary 11 

Sonata Form The, and Beethoven. W. 8. 

B. Mathrws 306, 313 

Spanish Painting. Daily A dsertiser 3'I9 

Spohr, Louis: What Hauptmann says of his 

Music, 145; his " Last Judgment," 314; 
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Spontini, Richard Wagner*s Reminiscences 

of 384, 401 
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Stige, The, and Religious Music 260 
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Style in Singing ( W. //. Danlell) 188 
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109, 127; his Repertoire 124 

Technique and ExpressioQ. Lon.d* Orc/i. ... 49 



Telegraphing Music: Mr. Elisha Gray's Ex- 
periments 283 

Thalberg, S., A Sonata by 390 

Thayer, A . W. His Life (»f Beethoven 88 
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Concerts in Boston; al.HO, und^'r MusiCAi* 
Intelligence, New York,Phi1adelphia, 
Cincinnati, dc): his Summer Garden 
Concerts in New York, 47, 103, 311 ; his 
alleged scheme of "Perfect" Opera, 85; 
his 'Wagner Concert,' in Boston, 406; 

Do. in K York 103 

Thomas, Ambroise : his " Hamlet" 65 

Toniani, Mile. Ostava, the Singer 158, 184 

Training School Ca National) for Music 

London Telegraph 164 

UUmann, B., his Concert Tours in France 

and Belgium ISO 

Unfledged Prima Donnas: Letter from Milan. 187 
Uiso, Mme. Camille. the VioUnist, 191, 196 197, 

239, 247, 352 
Van Zandt, Mme. Jennie, the Soprano, in 

Oratorio 414 
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Verdi: his " Aida," 144, 152, 181, 182, 189, 
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Verdi and the Italians: Von Bulow's Letter. 274 
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Holmes 378 
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Vocal Art, Decline of 196 

Voice, The, and How to Use it ( W. H. Dan- 
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Volkmann, Robert 347 
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York, 215, 251; Do. Extracts tram in 
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Schumann, Ac, 127 ; Reminiscences of 
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noven 228 
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Tlia Meifteniiigtn. 

CCoAflladed from paffo MS.] 

AfpiraaU for admiMion into the Guild of 
Keisteningere, — after a long and careful 
course of study under a Meister, at a Sing- 
schule,— came forward to make proof of their 
talents and acquirements, by reciting their 
own poems, and singing their own songs. 
Four special judges, called **merkers," or 
markers, sat behind the curtain to judge of 
the performances. One of these judges attend- 
ed to the matter and subject of the poem as 
being true to religion and morals. The second 
took special cognizance of the language, as 
to its purity, and correctness, also to the style 
and manner of the candidate's expression and 
pronunciation when reciting or singing. The 
third attended to the construction of the 
poem : its metre, rhythm, rhymes, and accen- 
tuation . The fourth gave his attention to the 
music in all its aspects. Bvery fault in any 
and every particular was marked, and if on 
summing thbm all up it was found that the 
candidates had acquitted themselves satis- 
factorily, they wttrw admitted to the guild. 
The members of the guilds held regular stated 
meetings ; the main subject of their discussions 
was the lore of the bards, whose represen- 
tatives and successors they held themselves to 
be, and thus a theme of music and poetry 
brought .before them was called a (ar— the 
legends ^f their country, the stories, songs, 
and ballads of past ages, specially of the 
Hinnasingers, Troubadours, and Minstrels, 
which truly constituted the learning and 
literature of their day : these were their con- 
stant study. In the later centuries of their 
existence, the learning of the school-men, aa- 
trolo^, necromancy, and witchcn^ were also 
favorite tliemes ; so also were interpretations 
of the scriptures, allegories, controversies, and 
le^nds of the Church, especially about the 
Virgin Mary, and kindred sabjects. For the 
discussion of these, public meetUigs were held 
in the churches, on Sundays and feast-days, 
where any one was allowed to raise questions 
and discuss matters concerning religious teach- 
ings and mysteries, and to engage in **free 
singing." In the various cities where these 

Suds were established, regular public meet- 
js were held, and the Meisters entered into 
competitions for prixes. These were given, 
not only for proficiency in the knowledge of 
anciont lore, and for songs and recitals of the 
works of former ages ; but also for original 
compositions in music and verse, which they 
sang in public, before the merkers or judges. 
The invention of a new poetic rhythm or form 
of verse, was considered the master-piece of 
attainment, and gained high honor. The 
prizes usually consisted of wreaths, medals, 
and a chain. Whoever wore the silver chain 
was considered entitled to teach in the Slng- 
Bchule, and to take apprentices for instruction 
in the arts of poetry and music. Money was 
never taken f ipm these apprentices : to have 
a number of them was esteemed a great honor. 
They serred an apprenticeship of a regular 
course of years, and at the expiration of their 
term came forward to compete before the 
merkers or judges for admission into the Guild 
of Meister-sinsers. 

How truly m this do these guilds remind us 
of the colleges of the bards, one and two 
thousand years previously 1 

Let it be notea that such Guilds were estab- 
lished in the chief cities of Germany ; Nnrem 
berg seems to have been the centre of their 
influence. They consisted not of knights and 
nobles, nor of the great and learned, so many 



of whom were numbered among the Trouba- 
dours and Minnesingers, butthe plain burghers 
of the various towns ; chiefly of tradesmen, 
dealers, and craftsmen ; the plain, worthy 
citizens who set themselves to apply common 
sense to learning. Among the famous of the 
recent Meistcrsingers was Hans Foltz, the 
Barber of Nuremberg, who flourished about 
tlie middle of the 15th century. He took great 
interest in the invention of the art of printing, 
and did much to establish it, and to forward 
its progress and success in his native city. 
Above all, stands out the name of Hans Sachs, 
the industrious and celebrated shoemaker of 
Nuremberg. He was one of the latest of the 
Meistersingers, and flourished early in the 16th 
century. His father was a poor but honest 
tailor, who gave his son the best education he 
could afford. Young Hans contrived to ac- 
quire some Greek and Latin, and at the same 
time learned the trade of shoemaking. Being 
anxious to improve himself not only in his 
trade but in his literary pursuits, he travelled 
from place to place, picking up all he could, 
and supi)ortinff^ himself by his trade as he 
went along. His powers were most extra- 
ordinary. Hb poetical and musical works 
filled 83 volumes of his own MS, and consist- 
ed of 4,d00 Meister songs ; 208 comedies, 
tragedies, and far6es ; 1,700 fables, tales, and 
miscellaneous poems ; 78 devotional, military, 
and love songs, — making a total of 6,048 
pieces great and small. Sachs was not only 
the contemporary but the coadjutor of Luther 
in the work of the Reformation. He con- 
tributed 84 Gospel hymns in the metres of the 
best-known Meistersinger songs to the (German 
Church. He died in 1676, full of years and of 
honors. Many of his works have been repub- 
lished, and, so far as I know, his name alone, 
of all the Meistersingers, has found a niche in 
musical history. 

But though musical history records little but 
the mere name of Meistersingers, these Guilds 
of worthy tradesmen exercisM great influence, 
not only over the poetry and music, but over 
the manners and character of the German 
people. They made Germany a musical 
country, while all other nations of Europe lay 
in darkness. Here we see the origin of Ger- 
man song-singing, hynm-singing, German 
hymns, songs, and music. Much of the music 
was attached to religious words ; superstitipus 
and erroneous they might sometimes be, but 
strong in the mmds and affections of the 
people. 

The era of the Meistersingers heralded and 
introduced that of the Reformation. Who 
cannot see in their work the wonderful deal- 
ing's of an over-ruling Providence preparing a 
way and a people for the revolution of the 
Reformation t The metres of the songs a^d 
hymns of the Meistersingers served as models 
for the outburst of Gospel song in (Germany, 
Bohemia, Hungary, and among the Moravian 
Brethren. Here we flnd, prepared to the hand 
of Luther, the great master-singer of the 
Reformation, that mighty power which he so 
well knew how to wield. In the well-known 
forms and rhythms, ai*d the familiar tunes 
of the Meister-songs, he gave to his country- 
men and to the world the glorious truths of 
the Gospel. Music gave wings to his noble 
hymns, and carried them everywhere. These 
did more for the spreading of the truth among 
the German people than ever the preaching 
itself of the great reformer. No means could 
be more simple, none more effective. We see 
the very same produced, and with the same 
results, in our own day. 



The work of these plain, but common-sense 
burghers strongly brings out the fact that the 
progress of music in the world owes far more 
to the mime-mostorf than to what are common- 
ly called muMieianM* Guido, the music-master 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries, laid the 
true foundation of music as a popular art. His 
principles were carried out ana developed in 
the first popular music schools, those of the 
Meistersingers of Germany ; from Germany 
they were carried over Europe by the fathers 
of the Reformation, who not only in Germany 
but specially also in France, Switzerland, 
Holland and Belgium, England and Scotland, 

? grasped this mighty instrument, and used it 
or the nobl^t ends in their respective coun- 
tries, so that music was everywhere populariy 



taugiit, and soon became the common poi 
sion of all the people. The people did the 
work themselves. It is curious to notice how 
the teachings of history and our own experi- 
ence coincide in showing that the cause of 
popular music owes little indeed to the musi- 
cal world ; musicians have never made a 
musical people, but the popular movement has 
producea the musiqians. * The German school 
of music was founded by the Meistersingers, 
and consolidated by the Reformation ; the 
English, Belgian, and French schools of music 
sprang directly and immediately from the same 
great source (the Reformation), not a few of 
the earliest musicians having been among the 
number of the first reformers, and some of 
them having suffered martyrdoin, not merely 
for the truth's sake, but for their music ; the 
Italian school of music was subsequently 
founded by the dispersion of the Belgian 
musicians. The Belgian school was entirely 
uprooted to find masters for Italy. The rise 
of the Italian school, and the spread of its in- 
fluence, gradually led to the extinction of 
popular music. 

The chariot of music has for centuries been 
driven along what is comparatively a narrow 
groove, one wheel runnmg right over the 
Church, the other right through the theatre, 
developing in a wondrous manner the capa- 
bilities and the power of music, but conflned 
almost exclusivdy to the musical world— far 
removed from the comprehension and the sym- 
pathies of the great world beyond. 

To the mass of mankind music has for long 
ages been all but a lost art ; but how strange- 
ly do we see in our own day history repeating 
itself ; we feel once more as if the spirit of 
old Guido, and the Meistersingers, and of 
Reformation times, were starting up amongst 
us, and, with greatly increased knowledg^ 
powers, and facilities, again producing itself. 
We have once more our Master of Song, and 
our school of Master-Singers, grasping the 
powers of music and developing them in every 
form, not merely for the gratification and 
enjoyment of the educated and the refined, 
but as a mighty means entrusted to our charge 
for the cinlization and improvement of all 
classes of the people, and consecrating music 
to its highest enos for extending the know- 
ledge of the Gospel to all countries, peoples, 
and languages to the uttermost ends of tha 
world.— riwifl Sol-Fa Bepo>rUr. 

 e  

The Art TliaQriM of Blehard Wignor. 

(Condoded from tiie London ICiicieal Staadtfd.) 

We referred, in our last article on these 
books, to Mr. Dannreuther*s analysis of *Hhe 
Wagnerian melos," which he tells us is built 
by Sie musician upon the *' harmonies " which 

•We emnol wonder al tliis opInioB la a Tmdo-BtirWk 
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are present in tb^mind of a poet when poetry 
is written. We dismiss as baseless tlie as- 
sumption that musical harmonies are ** pres- 
ent " in a poet^s mind when he writes, adding 
that, if this were the only basis for Wagnerian 
melos it must be baseless. 

But we must not fix Wagner to Mr. Dann- 
reuther^s effort to account Tot his process. To 
analyze the step by which, in a thought and 
by intuition, a poet or a musician produces, is 
we believe all but impossible. We would not 
pin Wagner's merits to Wagner*s own words, 
in the sense of conclifding that, because his 
own description of his own creative process 
waa palpably absurd, the resulting creation 
must be worthless. In art, ciseation comes 
first, and with the speed of lightning ; analysis 
mutt follow, if indeed analysis be always or 
ever possible. While therefore we consider 
Mr. Dannreuther's description of the genesis 
of Waonerian melos to be utterly without 
tangibility, we do not think it follows that the 
Wagnerian melos is either an unreality or a 
monstrofity, or any thing but a thiag of 
beauty. While rejecting as the merest fancy 
the notion of an ascertainable version in 
musical chords of a poet's lines of verse, we 
can quite conceive, and do in fact know, that 
a musician, in reading poetry, may have musi- 
cal harmoaiea sugsested to him — ^may trans- 
late, intuitively, the word-poetry into tone- 
poetry. Such a process, of course, could be 
out h vague one ; out that it is real no man of 
poetic mind and musical organization can 
doubt. Throughout what we have read of 
Mr. Dannreuther's and Herr Wagner's writings 
upon the new theories and processes we think 
that the exactness with which this translation 
can be done has been immensely overstated. 
But while it is al^surd to set up such a definite 
relation between language expression and 
musical expression, as is assumed in much of 
what Wagner and Dannreuther write, it would 
be equally untenable to say that there is no 
perceptible and generally appreciable corres- 
pondence of expression between words and 
musical sounds. All we say now is, that the 
assertion that the poet is never without some 
sense of harmonies (in the musical sense) in 
connection with his verses, is unfounded and 
fanciful. Like some other propositions, how- 
ever, which Mr. Dannreuther is st puins to 
prove, this assertion in no* way involves the 
whole question. Given a passage of Tenny- 
son, it is quite possible — whether or not 
Tennyson ever passed a set of chords through 
his mind in writing the verses— that the verses 
may suggest appropriate harmonies to the 
musician susceptible of poetical expression ; 
and if he then proceed, upon the basis of these 
harmonics, to construct a recitative to carry 
the poet's words, in such rhythm as to give 
these words their full rhetorical freedom ; if 
he entrust the delivery of these words to an 
actor and singer who will announce them in 
good musical tone, with correct rhetorical 
emphasis, and appropriate dramatic gesture ; 
if he accompany the delivery of the poet's text 
with a consummately arran^d orchestral pro- 
nunciation of the before-said harmonies ; and 
add, for the eye of the audience, a carefully 
desigpied and appropriate piece of scene-paint- 
ing *, if all this be done, it seems to us more 
than conceivable, highly probable, nay cer- 
tain, that the result will be a thing of stirring 
and unprecedented beauty. Such in effect is 
what Wagner is aiming at. 

We cannot fairly conclude this section of 
our remarks without apiMsnding Wagucr*s own 
description — as ouoteu liy Mr. Dannreuther— 
of the relation of the orchestra to the voice in 
the Wagner artwork, and some additional des- 
cription by Mr. Dannreuther himself. In the 
first of the publications under notice we 
read : — 

The relation of this sung melody (already re- 
ferred to} to the melo» of the Orchestra, so difficult 
to describe, and so easy to understand if one has 
the good fortane to hear it actually executed, 
Wagner describes in an elaborate simile, the main 



points of which are as follows : — " Let us look upon 
tlie orchestra as a deep mountain lake pierced to its 
very depth by the sunlight (i. e„ the poetical in- 
tention which moulds endless possibilities of musi- 
cal harmony to its own peculiar pur]K>8e), the sur- 
rounding banks of which are visible from every 
point, r rom the tree-stoms thut grow upon the 
oanlcs, a skiif was fashioned, precisely in a manner 
to render it fit to be carried on tliu lake, and to cut 
through its waters. The skiff is the nielody grow- 
ing from out of the verae. sung by tlie i^ramatic 
singer and supported by the surrounding waves of 
the orchestra. It is a 8l(ifT totally different from 
the lake, yet fashioned with a view solely to fluat 
upon it. Only when it is launched upon its waves 
dues it become alive; supported and carried, yet 
going of its own will, it attracts our eyes as we 
glance across the lake, as thon}>fh the sole purpose 
of the entire show was to offer this particular 
picture." 

But not only will the orchestra thus carry the 
verse ; trith its help also the spirit of muaic will 
reveal the innermost emotions of the dramaiit 
persona: its supremely intelligible speech will, in 
unison with expressive mimetics, initiate us into 
the secret of those ntMiMces and depths of feeling 
which all arts except music can onlv hint at. and 
which without its divine aid would remain abso- 
Intely inexpressible. It will speak to the ear as 
the actor^s movements and the expression of his 
features speak to the eye ; over and above this, it 
will at the very beginning of the perforniance put 
the hearer into the proper frame of mind to expect 
the dramatic pictures and actions to come, and it 
will recall all those sounds and phrases belonging 
to past scenes which can to some extent throw 
liglit on the present one. Lastly, it will systemati- 
cally make use of and develope its capacity for ac- 
companying and enforcing the dramatic gestures ; 
traces of which capacity have appeared often 
enon(rh in the opera, out have there been left, like 
mimetics generally from which they arise, in an 
embryonie state, scarcely above the level of the 
pantomime. " On the one band, as embodied har- 
mony, it renders the distinct expression of melody 
possible, while on the other, it Keeps the melody 
m the necessary uninterrupted flow, and thus 
always displays the motives of the dramatic action 
with the most convincing impressiveness to oor 
feelings.** 

Mr. Dannreuther's writing bums and glows, 
as does that of Wagner, and we can imagine 
indolent readers being carried away by it ; but 
for ourselves we can only say that we can 
scarcely pass it through the mind without a 
protest rising up at every other line, either 
against some highly exaggerated expression, 
or some unfounded implication. The expres- 
sion, for instance, that the *' spirit of music 
will reveal the innermost emotions of the dram' 
atU pertancB^^^ what is this but a highly 
poetical, and proportionately imaginary 
phrase t An orchestra might play all night, 
or all the four nights that Wagner's tetralogy 
is to last, without *' revealing" anything ; it 
can, we admit, ** accompany and enforce," but 
music is no more a *' supremely intelligible 
speech " than mimetics are ; both are capable 
only of enforcing and illustrating, not of '* re- 
vealing^" or ** expressing." Such talk as music 
*^ initiating us into the secret of those depths 
of feeling which all arts except music can only 
hint at " may carry away with it the emotional 
minds of the fairer sex ; but sifted in the brain 
of cool male criticism, what do they mean ? 
There is, indeed, one power of the orchestra 
here referred to whicli none will deny, the 
mnemonic effect. It ^*will recall all those 
sounds and phrases belonging to past views 
which can throw light on the present one." 
But this is no invention of Wagner's ; nor 
docsmu'iic in such a case produce its effect 
upon the mind by its ** expressiveness ;" it 
does so simply by means of the memory, by 
the power commonly called the power of 
** association." 

Here is the paragraph in which Mr. Dann- 
reuther sums up his description of the Wag- 
nerian lyrical drama : — 

The entire work of art, then, intended by Wn^ner 
is mtuieal in spirit, and could have been conceived 
by none but a man of universal artistic instincts, 
who is at the same time a great modern musician. 



Its mythical subject-matter, chosen because of its 
etisciilitflly emotional nature; its division Into 
scenes, and the sequence of these ; the uso of alliter- 
ative verse, and its melodious declamation ; the uso 
of the orchcktm, preparing, supporting, comment- 
ing, enforcinir, reciiUiu<; ; all its factors arc imbued 
with the spirit of nuisiv. Their task is not accom- 
plished if any one side of the subject remaina to be 
supplied b}* some process of abstract reasoning on 
the hearer^s ijart. They are to appeal exclusively 
to our feeIin«;A. The sole Wat of what sort of thing 
is to be said lies in the txpressive power of music 
Beintr emotional throughout, the inustcal drama 
stands higher na a form of art than the spoken play. 
In it the profound pathoit of dramatic f^^ieech is not 
left to the discrimination of the individual actor. 
The musician's nnre livfutiqtu |>ositively fixes every 
accent and every inflection, and a cotnp<«er in the 
act of conducting sui-h a drama is so completely in 
unison with the Ainfrera and players, that one may 
talk without h\'pcrbole of an nctnal metempsychosis 
— his ver>* soul speaks from out of the performers. 

Our own sensations, after many perusals of 
this and other passages of tlie pro-Wagnerian 
literature, have always been the same. We 
feel that it is written for those only who are 
predisposed to gush over the new theoiy, and 
la not seriously to be argued with. The more 
one looks at this sort of writing the more 
completely it eludes reduction to palpability. 
It is a warm haze of words which we can un- 
derstand many minds revelling in, but it can- 
not be seriously accepted as an address to our 
understandings. But while we note with 
amazeineut the strange things which both 
Wagner himself and Mr. Dannreuther have 
said in exposition of his theories, and alt<>- 
gethcr distrust them as exact expositions of 
what, after all, must come by inspiration not 
by calculation, and may not be describable ; 
we see nothing to kill the expectation that 
new and beautiful art-work will be evolved by 
Wagner for the entertainment of cultivated 
humanity. 

We have seen that the soope of Wsgner'a re- 
forms is the lyric stage ; that his u^dictment 
against it is the want of intellectual consist- 
ency and coherency in the compounding of its 
wonis and of its music ; and that his creative 
aim is, in short, intellectual opera. These two 
last words, ** intellectual opera," express, in 
fact, all that Wagner, Dannreuther, and Hflffer 
have taken hundreds of pages to describe ; 
when all has been said, it simply remains that 
Wagner wishes to bring poetry, music, mimet- 
ics, and painting, into close intellectual rap- 
port with each other for the production of an 
artwork which shall satisfy at once the senses 
and the intellect. Far too many words ^ have 
been used, we submit, over this very simple 
idea, and we think that for the future, if Wag- 
ner's aim be described shortly as the creation 
of intellectual opera, the phrase will be suf- 
ficient. That he advocates myths as subject, 
and alliteration as verse ornament are but in- 
cidental matters ; the central essential notion 
is intellectual consistency in what is done, a 
complete instead of an incomplete welding of 
the four metals which are to form the perfect 
manufacture. 

What are the prospects of his success, or the 
success of others who may follow him, in con- 
structing intellectual opera ? If the condition 
be that one and the same man be both poet 
and musician, production of intellectual o|)ent 
will, we think, l>e limited enough. Hi^h and 
broad art culture, such as is provided in Ger- 
many, may occasionally bring out the excep- 
tional man ; but as far as past experience goes, 
it is rare indeed that the same man is at once 
great poet nud great musician. It is, indeed, 
iniiH)8sible to say how many great poets had 
the musical faculty, but neither educated it 
nor use<l it ; or how many ^'at musicians, 
had they received careful literary training, 
might have been poets also. Judtpng how- 
ever from the wretched libretti to which nearly 
every one of the great musicians ha.«, in one or 
more instances, set good music, it does not 
seem that a development of the musical faculty 
is often attended with mnch power of literary 
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criticUDi. Perhaps an extension of culture 
may in the future produce men with the double 
qualification : at present it can only he siiid 
that men possessing it have not often occurred. 
Wagner himself, should he succeed, will be 
the firat instance of a man succeeding both as 
poet and musician. 

More hopeful, at first sight, seems the pros- 
pect of creating intellectual opera by co-oper- 
ation. We may note here as significant that 
even Wagner goes no further in his preten- 
sions than to unite poet and musician in his 
own person ; we hare not heard that he pro- 
poses to paint his own scenery ; and we are 
quite sure that, being but one man, he cannot 
undertake to sing and act his own dramas. Co- 
operation in fact must and will be the rule, 
and we venture to say that, whatever Wagner 
may himself do, and granting the possibility 
of Wagnera occasionally cropping up here- 
after, the normal process of constructing opera 
will be in the future, as it has been in the 
past, that poet and musician will work sepa- 
rately, poet first, and musician afterwards. 
What we think may be hoped and desired 
from the Wagner movement under this head 
is that real poets, as distinguished from Fitz- 
balls, may he induced to write expressly for 
musical illustration ; or, if not this, that 
musicians will have recourse to real poetry for 
illustration ; and, having found it, will so 
identify themselves with its spirit and its 
language that the music shall be, what Wag- 
ner aims at producing, an almost inseparable 
and at every point intensely faithful illustra- 
tion of the text, a translation — as close as may 
be— into tonework, of the sentiment of the 
word work. But the successful instances of 
this must, we think, continue to be few. 
Dramas written as such, and without an eye 
to musical setting, never, in practice, bear 
musical setting as they stand: somebody 
usually boils them down and takes the color 
oat of them as a necessary preliminary to the 
operation of the musician : on the other hand, 
if drama be written avowedly as libretto for 
musical illustration, it is scarcely too much to 
say that it cannot fail to be cramped and in- 
ferior as literature. In the past it has always 
been so ; and we cannot bat suspect that the 
result is due to causes innate in the problem 
of producing a composite work of art. The 
process will always oe one involving sacrifices 
on both sides, and the amalgam will never, at 
any rate, embody the perfection of both its 
constituent parts. 

If we add to this an estimate of the ad- 
ditional complications which must be created 
by the exigencies of acting and scene painting, 
it will, we think, become more and more evi- 
dent that the projected new artwork in which 
perfect poetry shall combine with perfect 
music, perfect acting, and perfect painting, is 
an experiment of which it is more easy for a 
sanguine enthusiast than wise for a thoughtful 
critic to assume the successes. Every element 
added to the compound brings with it its own 
exigencies, and compels new sacrifices from 
the other elements ; and no one can be sure 
whether the fusion of the metals will produce 
a grand bronze or a vulgar brass ; a useful 
nickle silver or a worthless pinchbeck. In the 
quadruple product projected, the poetry must 
be such as will be effective when set to music, 
effective to declaim, and susceptible of illustra- 
tion by the painter ; the music must (by Wag- 
ner's own emphatic requirements) sacrifice all 
independent melody ; the actor must consent, 
as now, to the hindrance which having to sing 
instcMtd of declaim in ordinarv tones implies ; 
the painter must be hampered, as at present, 
by considerations of stage practicability and 
effect. Now we know what the effort to com- 
bine these four elements in one artwork has re- 
sulted in in the past. The dramatic poetry 
which has been found suitable for alliance to 
music is of so low a class as hardly to deserve 
the name ; the music has been only able to 
assert itself by comparative disregard of the 
words ; scene painting, as art, is admittedly 



*one of its lower forms ; operatic acting is far 
below the level of acting untrammelled with 
vocalisni ; and the general result — which 
men call '* opera" — is that which Wagner, not 
without justice, pronounces contemptible. 

Richard Wagner is of opinion that this com- 
pound which men call opera can be improved 
by elevation of the verbal element and subor- 
dination — we do not say ** degradation "—of 
the musical : this is, in plain terms, the truth 
about the whole matter. We do not think it 
actually impossible that he may be right ; 
though we see more difficulties in the way 
than the authors of the treatises under notice. 
We are quite sure that Wagner and his sup- 
porters have shown cause for being allowed to 
try the experiment : and we see no possible 
reason why musicians should resent, or feel 
inclined to resent the effort. On the contrary, 
we think it is the most interesting experiment 
in art which can well be tried, and one of 
which the effect cannot fail to be beneficial to 
. music in general, even if it do not succeed, to 
the degree which those whose enthusiasm it 
ha^ raised seem to expect. In conclusion it 
will not be out of place to quote what has been 
said of Wagner's theories by one who is en- 
titled, for many reasons, to pass an opinion 
upon them, and whose judgment, it will be 
seen, is neither so confidently favorable as 
those of more recent writers on the subject, 
nor so cloudily expressed. Franz Liszt wrote 
as follows, more than twenty years ago : — 

Whatever may be the degree of admiration, sym- 
pathy, and applause paid to Wagner's tone-crea- 
tions, not even his most decided opponents — nav 
revilcrs — will lone: be able to deny either the ad- 
mirable features both of harmony and orchestration 
which thev possess, the indefatigable labor and 
zealous study to which they bear witness, or the 
genius for creation in tones which they reveal. 
Each one of his creations is profoundly thought 
out. and artistically elaborated. Their style is 
sublime, and everything commonplace is foreign to 
them. Their designs are poetically beautiful, and 
their author understands the art of bringing to 
light the full power of the sensations which they 
contain. If as yet his operas are but little known, 
if, too, impresarios still hesitate to bring them out, 
there is nevertheless not the slightest doubt that the 
reason for this must be soucrht elsewhere than in 
the mat'^rial difiicuUles of his scores ; they would 
be ouickly overcome. Rather must they be sought 
for in the real difficulties which encounter the in- 
troduction of an entirely new svstem in the art of 
dramatic composition, since this imperiously de- 
mands, abeve all things, the favor of the public, 
which for its own part is always so shy about 
accostominir itself to anything really novel. Among 
the ideas which Warner lias developed in his writ- 
ings on art and its future, it is the conception of 
the drama itself, under conditions hitherto un- 
known, which most immediately affects the ten- 
dency of his genius. Hitherto, in operatic compo- 
sitions, the method has been to call m to the aid of 
a privileged art, mu»ic, the assistance of several 
others, such as poetry, architecture and painting, 
which should serve merely as auxilisries to the one 
to which greatest importance was attnched by the 
author, and to ulace it more in relief before the 

Subtle. But when, in the magnificent scores of 
leyerbeer, this method had reached its culminat- 
ing point, there sroee a glowing phantasy, an extra- 
ordinary genius, destined at once to wear the crown 
of fire aao the crown of s:old, who — dreaming ss 
do poets filled with ambition — dreamt of an ad- 
vance of such a nature, that if ever it is ^iven to 
art to realise it, and to society to enjo^ it, it can be 
realized only at a time when the public at large no 
longer consists of that wavering, wearied, distract- 
ed, ignorant, and unenli'^htened mas?* which to-day 
passes juds^ment in our theatres and lays down laws 
which hardly the Ixildeiit dares to renist. Wagner, 
this inspired artlH, of whom to say that he is 
merely conscientious in his love for the beautiful is 
not enough, for in his soul rankles the noble and 
secret wound of artistic fanaticism : Wagner, whose 
spirit is equally sensitive to the charms of all arts, 
by reason not only of his rare endowments, but also 
of his high culture, and whose heart beats with the 
same rapture over the Iphleenia of Euripides as 
over the Iphigeniaof Gluck; Wagner was dissatis- 
fied with prevailing usages and customs. Disturbed 
by every detail which did not correspond to the 



lofty beauty of the chief elementa of the scenic 
effect, he believed it required but a firm will to 
create a drama in which all the arts which the 
theatre employs should co-operate in equal perfec- 
tion, and he was firmly convinced that the appear- 
ance of such a drama would result in the downfall 
of the previous method. Wagner was convinced of 
the possibility of firmly and intimately interweav- 
ing, into a coherent whole, poetry, music, and 
alx>ve all the art of the tracrediao, end then of beinff 
able to concentrate them all upon the scene itself 
In his opinion all these srts must there be united 
and intermingled in order to produce the effect 
thev are destined to attain through their wondrons- 
ly harmonious action when combined. It is ftur 
from our purpose to decide upon the value of the 
premises upon whi^h this theory is based. This 
UiUch, however, we will say — Wagner's idea is 
daring, but beantifnl. His desire b^rs the stamp 
of uncommon boldness, but even in ease 11 should 
prove incapable of realization. It is nevertheless 
one altogether worthy of a great artist J. o. 
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Sumner. 

Down from the steps that guard the throne 
Whereon the People sits In state 

A kin^ of men has fallen prone ; 
And there is silence, and we wait 

Stalwart he was, and brave and true, 
The space grew larger where he stood ; 

Love*s snining circles round him drew 
The whole world into neighborhood. 

" He praised himself," the critics find. 

Ay, but the self he loved and knew 
Was but the type of human kind : 

Did he not love his neighbor too ? 

To eveiy helpless prisoner, laid 
Fettered by Freedom's temple gate, 

" Such as I have I give,** he said ; 
" Arise to manhood's full estate ! ** 

U.W way he held, whate'er the coat, 
Too proud to sell his soul for gain ; 

No serpent's trail his path has crossed ; 
His garments are without a stain. 

O Voice of one that cried : '* Make way 
For Justice, Truth, and Love, and Light ! ** 

We hear and follow, while we may — 
Make straight the common roads of Right 

Thou hast not ceased ; for, being dead, 
Thou speakest yet in accents clear : 

And ever from the ranks o'erhead 
Thy ringing watchwords we shall hear. 

Indq>eudeiU, 

In Weimar with Liszt 

FROM A TOUXO LADT's LlTTBas HOME. 

(From the Atlantic Monthly.) 

Weimar, June 19, 1878. 

I think I am improving so ranch with Lisst I I 
can at last say thst my ideal in tomtihina has been 
realised. lie gofs far beyond all that 1 expected. 
Anything so perfectly beautiful as he looks when 
he sits at the piano I never saw, and yet he is 
almost an old man now.* I e^joy him as I would 
an exquisite work of art. His personal magnetism 
is immense, and I ean scarcely bear it when he 
phiyft. lie can make me cry sll he chooses, and 
that is saying a ii^ood deal, because Fve heard so 
much music, and never have been affected by it 
Kven Joiichim, whom T think divine, never moved 
m ^ VThen Li^zt plays anything patiietic, it sounds 
at if h(i had been through everythina:, and oi)ens 
all one's wounds afresh. All that one has ever suf- 
fered comes before one again. Who was it thnt I 
heard say once, that years ago he saw Clara Schu- 
mann flitting in tears near the platform, during one 
of Liszt's performances ? LisRt knows well the in- 
fluence he has on people, for he always fixes his 
eyes on some one of us when he plays, and I believe 
he tries to wring our hearts. When he plays a 

f massage, and goes pearlinff down the key-board, he 
ooks over at one or other of ns and smiles, to see 
whether we are appreciating it. He does such be- 
witching^ little things! The other day, for in- 
stance, Fraulein Qaul was playing something for 
him, and in it were two rnns and after each run 
two staccato chords. She did them roost beautlful- 

•LLizt was bom in 1811. 
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\jf and stmck the chorde immediately after. " No, 
do/' said Llsst, " after you make a run you must 
wait a minute before yon strike tlie chords, as if in 
admiration of your own performance. You must 
pause, as if to say, ' How nicely I did that.' " Then 
lie sat down aud made a run himself, waited a 
second, and then struck the two chords in the 
treble, and as he did so he said " Bra-vo," and then 
he played again, struck the other chords, and said 
arain, *' Bra-fw," and positively it was as if the 
piano had softly applauded ! That is the way he 
plays CTerything. It seems as if the piano were 
speaking with a hnnutn tongue. Our 'class has 
swelled to about a dozen persons now, and a good 
many others come and play to him once or twice 
and then go. As I wrote to L., the other day, that 
dear little scholar of Henselt, Fraulein Kahrer, 
was one, but she onlv stayed three days. She was 
a most interesting little creature, and told some 
funny stories about Henselt, who she says has a 
most violent temper, and is very severe. She said 
that one day he was giving a lesson to the Princess 
Kntherina, and he was so enraged over her playing: 
that he snatched awa^ the music, aitd dashed it to 
the ground. The pnncess, however, did not lose 
her equanimity, but folded her arms and said. 
" Who shall pick it up ?" And he had to bend and 
restore it to its place. IVe never seen Liszt look 
angry but once, out then he was terrific. Just like 
a lion I It was one day when a student from the 
Stuttgart conservatory attempted to play the Son- 
ata Appattionata. He had a good deaf of technicjue, 
and a moderately good conception of it, but still he 
was totally inadequate to the piece, and indeed 
only a might}/ artist like Tausig or Billow ought to 
attempt to play it. It was a hot afternoon, and 
the clouds had been gathering for a storm. Just a4 
the Stuttgarter played the opening notes of the 
sonata, the troe-t^ps suddenly waved wild y, and a 
low (px>wl of thunder was heard muttering in the 
distance. ** Ah," said Liszt, who was sUnding at 
the window, with his delicate quickness of percep- 
tion, " a fitting accompaniment.^ (You know Beet- 
hoven wrote the Appassionata one night when he 
had been caught in a thunder-storm.) If Liszt had 
only played it to us himself, the whole thing 
would have been like a poem. But he walked up 
and down the room and forced himself to listen, 
though he could scarcely bear it, I could see. A 
few times be pushed the student aside, and played 
a few bars himself, and we saw the passion leap 
right up into his face like a glare of sheet-lif;ht- 
ning. Anvthing so magnificent as it was, the little 
that he did play, and the startling individuality of 
his conception, I never heard or imagined. I felt 
as if I did not know whether I were ** in the body 
or out of the body." The Stuttgarter made some 
such glaring mistakes, not in the notes, but in the 
rhythm, etc., that at last Liszt burst out with, 
*' You come from Stuttgart, and play like that I " 
and then he went on in a tirade against conserva- 
tories and teachers in general. He was just like a 
thunder-storm himself. He frowned, and bent his 
head, and his lung hair fell over his face, and the 
poor Stuttgarter sat there like a beaten hound. Oh, 
It was awful. If it had been 1, 1 think I should have 
withered entirely away, for Liszt is always so 
amiable that the contrast was all the stronger. He 
hasn't the nervous irritability common to artists, 
but on the contrary his disposition is the most ex- 
quisite and tranquil in the world. We have b«'en 
there incessantly, and I've never seen him riifined 
except two or three times, and then he was tired, 
and not himself, and it was a most transient thing. 

Weimar, Jnly 15, 1878. 

Liszt is such an immense, inspiring forcr, that 
one strides forward with him at double rate, though 
with double expenditure too ! 

To-day I'm more dead than llive, as we had a 
lesson from Liazt yesterday that lasted four hours 
There were twenty artists present, all of whom 
were anxious to play, and as he was in high good- 
humor, he played ever so much himself, in between. 
It was perfectly magnificent, but exhausting and 
exciting to the last degree. When I come home 
from the lessons I fling myself on to the sofa, a 
feel as if I never wanted to get up again. It is a 
fearful day's work every time I go to him. First, 
four hours' practice in the morning. Then a nerv- 
ous feeling that takes away my appetite and pre- 
vents me from eating my dinner. And then i^everal 
hours at Liszt's, where one succession t»f concertos, 
fantasias, and all sorts of tremendous things are 
plaved You never know before whom you must 
play there, for it is the musical head-quarters of 
the world. Directors of conservatories, composers. 



artists, aristocrats, all come in, and you hara to 
bear the brunt of it as best you can. The first 
month I was here it was quite another matter, 
when there were only five orus, but now the room 
is crowded every time. There is a young lady 
from Norway, lately come, who is a moat Buperb 
pianist. She was a scholar of Kullak'a, too, but it 
IS four years since she left him, and she has been 
concertizing a good deal. Yesterday she played 
Schumann's A-minor Cfmrtrfo magnificently. A 
new artist, a young Belgian, has also arrived, 
named Servais. He never learned a note of music 
until he was nineteen years old, and then all of a 
sudden he took it up. He improvised and com- 
posed continually, ana finally came to Liszt about 
four 3'ears ago, to whom, he says, he owes every- 
thing. Liszt gave him a great deal of advice and 
instruction, and Servais has returned to him every 
summer. This season Servais shnt himself up in 
his room for three weeks, and composed a splen- 
did cantAta, called Tatm, It took the first prise at 
Brussels, four thousand thalers, which he received 
on condition that he should travel four years and 
perfect himself in different countries in musical 
study. But first the cantata is to be produced in 
Brussels with a grand orchestra of a hundred per- 
formers and two hundred singers, under Servais' 
personal direction I Isn't that a jump t Little Katie 
Gaul, of Bnltimore, is another of Liszt's favorites. 
She is only sixteen, and plays astonishingly for 
that age. Liszt always <alls her " America." She 
has caught many of hia ways exactly in playing 
delicate music. Her touch is most exquisite, and 
in elegant pieces where a great deal of smooth and 
beautiful execution is required, alie is perfect. She 
is going to study in Stuttgart two or three years 
more, and return to Liszt every summer. Think of 
such advantages I — ^but five years at least, and all 
the way from that to ten, do the best masters in 
Germany demand to form an artist of the first 
rank. 

Weimar, July 24, 187S. 

Liszt is going away to-day. He was to have left 
several days ago, but the Emperor of Russia (or 
Austria, I don't know which) came to visit the 
Grand Duke, and of course Liszt was obliged to be 
on hsnd, and to spend a day with them. He is 
such a grandee himself, that kings and emperors 
are quite matters of course to him. Never was a 
man so courted and spoiled as he. The Grand 
Duchess herself frequently visits him. But he 
never allows any one to ask him to play, and even 
she dosn't yenture it. That Is the only point in 
which one sees Liszt's sense of his own greatness ; 
otherwise his manner is remarkably unassuming. 
Liszt will be gone until the middle of August, and 
I shall be thankful to have a few weeks of repose, 
and to be able to study more quietly. With him 
one is at high pressure alt the time, and I have 
gained a good many more ideas from him than I 
can work up in a hurry. In fact, Liszt has given 
me an entirely new side of the technique. He is a 
wonderful eompoaer, by the way, and that is what I 
was unprepared for in him. Ills oratorio of cAns- 
t*a was brought out here this summer, and many 
strangers and celebrities came to hear it, Wagner 
among others. It was magnificent, and one of the 
noblest, and decidedly the grsndest oratorio that I 
ever heard. I've never had time to write home 
ab-tnt it, for I felt that it required a dissertation in 
itself to do it justice. I wish it could be performed 
in Boston. It is amnged for piano for four hands, 
but the arrangement is very expensive. So also is 
Billow's edition of Beethoven's Sonatas, which 
however, every artist muet have. Ah, you cannot 
conceive anything like Liszt's playing of Beethoven. 
None like him can span the spaces of Beethoven's 
mind, and bring its conceptions into unity before 
3'ou. But it bores Liszt so dreadfully to hear his 
sonatas, that though I've heard htra teach a K'Md 
many I haven't had the courage to bring him one. 
I suppose he is sick of the sound of them. 

On Monday I had the most delightful tete-44He 
with him, quite by chance. I had occasion to call 
upon him for something, and strange to say he was 
ahme. sitting by his table and writing. Generally 
all sorts of people are up there. He insisted upon 
my staying a while, and we had the most amusing 
and entertaining conversation imaginable. It was 
the first time I ever heard Liszt really talk, for he 
contents himself mostly with making little jests. 
He is full of eeprit. We were talking of the faculty 
for mimicry, and he told me such a funny little 
anecdote about Chopin, He said that when he and 
Chopin were young together, srmebody told him 
that Chopin had a remarkable talent for mimicry, 
and so he said to Chopin, "Come round to my 



rooma this evening, and show off this talent of 
yours." So Chopin came. He had purchased a 
blonde wig (" I was yery blonde at that time," said 
Lisst), which he put on, and got himself up in one 
of Liszt's saita. Presently an acquMutoBOe <yf Liost's 
come in. Chopin went to meet bim instoad of Lisxk, 
and took off bis yoice and manner so perfectly, that 
the man actually mistook him for LIsst, ana mode 
an appointment with him for the next day ; " oBd 
there I was in the room," aud Llost I Wasn't that 
remarkable t 

The other day we all made an excursion to Jena, 
which M about three hours' drive from here. We 
went in carriages in a long train, and pulled up at 
an hotel named The Bear. There we took onr 
second breakfast. There was to be a co n cert at fiye 
in a church, where some ol Liszt*s music was to be 
performed. After breakfast we went to the chureb, 
where Lisst met us, and the rebearaal took place. 
After the rehearsal we went to dinner. We bod 
three long tables which Liszt arranged to rait him- 
self, his own place being io the middle. He always 
manages every little detail with the greatest tact, 
and is very particular never to let two ladies or two 
gentlemen ait together, but always alternately a 
lady and a gentleman. The dinner was a very en- 
tertaining one to me, because I could converse with 
Uszt, and hear all he said, as he was nearly op- 

fr>site roe. After dinner he said, " Now Well go to 
aradise." So we put on our things and p roceeded 
to walk alonff the river to a place callea Parodioe, 
on account of its loveliness. We passed the Uni- 
yersity, on one comer of which is a tablet with 
"W. von Goethe " written against the wall of the 
room which Goethe occupied. It seemed strange to 
me to be passing the room of such a celebrity as 
Goethe, with another celebrity like Lisst I — Thia 
walk along the river was enchanting. The current 
was very rapid, and the willows were oil blowing 
in the breeze. There is an odd triangular-shape? 
hill that rises on one side very boldly and abrupt- 
ly, called the Fox's Head. The way was under a 
double row of tall trees, which met at the top and 
formed a green arch over our heads. It was all 
breeze and freshness, and the sunlight struck 
picturesquely aslant the hill-side. After our walk 
we went to the concert, which was loyely, and then 
at seven we were all invited to tea at the house of 
a friend of Liszt's. He was a very tell roan, and 
he had a very tall and hospiteble daughter, nearly 
as big as himself, who received us very eordially. 
The tea was all laid on tebles in the garden, and 
the sausages (of course) wera broiling oyer a fira 
made on the ground. We sat down pell-mell, any- 
where, and it was all so easy and so gay I In 
America our shnrt twilight and the mosquitoes do 
not permit us this delight of supping out of doon, 
and It is such a pity. 

(To be Continued.) 



The Pope's Choir. 

Whilst all is changing and being altered in the 
eternal city, that venerable institution the Papal 
Choir appears to be solid and steady, and still capa- 
ble of facing more than one political storm. Two 
arrangemento have been made regarding this insti- 
tution in the last few yeare: the first is the suppres- 
sion of artificial sopraniste, the second a brief of 
the Pope, which secures materially and morally the 
existence of the chapel. The duties of the choir 
consist of singing in all religious ceremonies what- 
ever, which the Pope himself attenda, and in which 
he himself assiste or would have assisted if not in- 
dispoeed. The i»umber of Sundays, festivals, and 
days of ceremony is from seventy to eighty a year. 
Rehearsals only take place for the three '* Misereres" 
for Holy Week, and in the very rare case of the in- 
troduction of a new morceau composed by one d 
the members of the choir. In order to be admitted 
to the Pope's Choir, candidates must not be more 
than thirty yeara of age, and of unexceptionable 
repntetion. In default of ordination, they must 
prove that they are not married, and pledge them- 
selves to remain in celibacy, to submit to w "first 
tonsure,'' and to wear always the costume of an 
abb6, a black yestment, with one row of buttons a 
black cravat, and the priest's trieome. As regards 
their artistic skill, they roust submit themselves to 
five different examinations, in which the beauty, 
vig^r^ and volume of their voice, as well as their 
musical knowledge is put to the test. A great 
familiarity with canto /ermo, and eantofyurato, and 
some little knowledge of counterpoint. Is required. 
Learned musicians are no longer as in past centuriea 
demanded, the choir not seeking composera, but 
singers. A considerable training m this last capac- 
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It^ ii necessary in order to oTereome, not the melo- 
dic, but the harmonic difficulties of the works in 
figured style which they haye to interpret If it is 
remembered that the chapel possesses a repertorv 
of more than fiTe hundred voeat pieces, of which 
each is executed only once or twice a year, without 
any rehearsal, it must be seen that the executants 
must possess skill which no other choral society in 
Europe could equal. The duties of the chapel pre- 
sent still other difficulties: an old custom prescribes 
that separate parts are not proTlded, but the singers, 
ten men and occasionally more, all sing— the short 
ones in front, the tall behind — from one immense 
fbiio. The notes, it is true, are colossal ; but one 
nevertheless must have good eyes to see them from 
anv great distance. Kot long since spectacles were 
only allowed to members of a certain age, and it was 
the rule only to admit those who had excellent sight; 
but now that the want of good voices is felt more 
and more, it has been found necessary to depart 
from this strictness. On each side of the music 
stand there is a singer whose businesa it is to turn 
over the pag^, which is not so etay as it might ap- 
pear, the leaves, long and thick, Ming difficult to 
manage, and the smidl number of notes on each ex- 
acting a continual movement When the singer on 
the r^fht has half turned the leaf, the one at the left 
finishes putting it in its place. 

The chapel keeps four copyists, to copy the new 
compositions and revive the old ones that have be- 
come the worse for wear. This is done on parch- 
ment of large folio size, nearly a yard in lengtn, and 
of a corresponding width. I^he choir holding, and 
having reason to hold that a piece of music well 
copied is half sung (mtmen hen 9criUa ^ metta eaniaia), 
the copying was formerly a special business, or 
rather a profession in the full meaning of the term. 
A few details on this point will not be out of place. 
Every note and every letter of the text was cut out 
in small, thin, copper plate, which were put, one 
after the other, on the parchment, according to the 
requirements of the chant or text : then, with the 
aid of a brush they were colored either black, red, 
or green, to distinguish notes and words. This 
done, the plate is lifted off and the note or letter 
found traced with a neatness and clearness truly 
admirable. The folios, from one of which the whole 
choir sings, as we have said, are orranged as follows : 
On each page there are four or five lines of notes. 
In the cafUo/ermo, which all sing in unison, the notes 
run on ; in compositions for several voices, the sec- 
ond voice part is under the first, and so on. What- 
ever may be the number of voices, they are necessa- 
rily shown in the space of the two pages. 

The records of the chapel are deposited in the 
papal palace at MontecavaUo. The musical treasure 
which is preserved there is, without doubt, in spite 
of the loss of all works before the period of Pues- 
trioa, the most important and richest in the world. 
Here in an uninterrupted series follow each other 
the works of all the composers of the papal chapel, 
as well as the collections of the first masters of the 
Neapolitan and Venetian Schools. The reoord%con- 
sist of about 400 large folios, registered in a com- 
plete catalogue. Not only are the most important 
and rarest productions of modem church music 
accumulated in these records, but they contain also 
a rich and invaluable collection of documents per- 
taining to musical literature, precious sources for the 
historv of Italian and Roman music such as no other 
branch of human knowledge possesses. Here are 
memoirs, which, under rigorous rules, the recorders 
{pwUatori) have drawn up since the frightful fire, 
and in which are recorded all the remarkable politi- 
cal, and lyric or other events concerning the cnapel. 
It is generally admitted that there exist as many 
folio volumes of these memoirs as there have passed 
▼ears since 1627. What an immense treasure of 
information concerning the history of the chapel and 
of religions music t But no mortal, except the mas- 
ter of the chapel, has access to these records, and it 
will be easily undersu>od that the treasures that are 
hidden there are almost lost to the musical world. 
Will not some sudden and unexpected change at last 
reveal these mysteries ? The secrecy which sur- 
rounds these records is a real offence against 
humanity. — Zand, Mm. Standard, 



The Opika PaospicTusia.— -The campaign of 
the approaching season at Drury Lane oonld not be 
proclaimed with less verbosity than in Mr, Maple- 
son's prospectus. Last year this course was followed 
by the director of Her Majesty *s Opera. He came 
out with very modest announcements, he finished 
with a very modest season. The one novelty of 



importance promised was not brought out, and the 
opera of 1878 passed unfruitfuUy by. This year 
Mr. Mapleson is agsin modest — ^indeed almost taci- 
turn. Balfe's *' Taliamano ** is again the single 
bait, with Mme. Nilsson coromTtted to Ediih. 
Auber's *' Crown Diamondt " is flourished this time 
at Drury Lane where it has never yet been perform- 
ed: Mdlle. Singelli will play Caierina. Verdi's 
" JKrwmi " for Mdlle. Titiens, Rossini's *' (HdLo ' for 
Mme. Nilsson, are to be specialities; as also is 
Auber's " Fra Diarclo^ for a oewitching debutante 
called Mdlle. Lodl, who will play Zerlina, Mr. 
Mapleson does not call her bewitching : in fact the 
prospectus puffs nobody : but report is compli- 
mentary to Mdlle. Lodi. A quasi-novelty will be 
Donisetti's " Roberto Dwereux, a work which re- 
calls memories of Orisi, Rubiol, and the great 
artists of thirty years ago, since which time it has 
not been performed in Englsnd. In this opera, 
which has many pleasant melodies, Mdlle. Titiens 
will play Qusen JSliiabeth, and the operatic world 
knows what that impersonation promises. In the 
dearth of other novelty this production may possi- 
bly rank with one of the chief features of the season. 
As to the debutants, Mr. Mapleson says nothing be- 
yond announcing their names. We have chronicled 
what is reported of the merits of the ladies, Lodi 
and Singelli, on whom expectation Is fixed high. 
The new coming tenors are Paladini and Ramini, 
the baritones de Reschi and Galassi, the bassos 
Perkins, Costa and Behrens. The well-known 
names of Trebelli, Marie Rose, Campanini. Naudin, 
Marchetti, Fancelli, Campobello, Agnesl, are found 
in their proper places. The orchestra, led by M. 
Sainton, is directed by Sir Michael Costa. Alto- 
gether iJie season will be without any particular 
sensation ; it will be a season of the repertory 
mainly. No work of Wagner or the now school ; 
no new work of Gounod, nothing fresh from VerdL 
The one absolute novelty will be Balfe's ballad- 
opera, which, judging from the construction of the 
piece, is hardly likely to be spectacularly startling, 
nowever engaging the music oe, or however admir- 
able the art of Mame. Christine Nilsson. 

Not long behind his rival in the announcement 
of his campaign, Mr. Gye has also published his 
prospectus. The season at Covent Uarden opens 
on the lost day of March, and a list of forty-six 
operas is submitted as the repertory, excluding the 
novelties. As the subscription, however, covers 
only forty nights, and the novelties have to be pro- 
vided for, the publication of this list does not con- 
vey any promise of even approximately exhaust- 
ing the repertory. The novelties alluded to are 
some or any three out of five unfamiliar works, 
namely "LutMa MUler,** " Miffnon," Mosart's " Sera- 
fflio," Punchiello's " Prwnetn Bpoti,'* and Glinka's 
" lAftfw ih« Ctar, If we get three out of the list 
(in which, by the way ** Mignon** is not new to 
London) we are to consider ourselves lucky. Of 
** Lokengrin" there is no mention; nor yet of 
" Aida^ nor of any new work of Gounod, while 
Wagner is left out of count altogether. The season, 
in fact, will have no sensation, for none can pretend 
that around Glinka's work or Punchiello's any ab- 
sorbing interest clings rendering ft a matter of im- 
portance whether such things are brought forward 
or not. 

Four prime donne head Mr. Gye's list of engage- 
ments. Mdme. Patti stands as usual first Blame. 
Lucca's name is put down pro formd, but her com- 
ing is stated as uncertain. On the other hand Mr. 
Gye has stolen a march on bis competitor and 
secured Mdlle. Marimon, ,a decided gain ; while 
Mdme. Vilda, whose Norma of three or four years 
ago will be remembered, returns once more to these 
snores. Vilda is a German singer, the name 
Italianized from Wild. She has magnificent chest 
notes, but has, or had at the time in question — no 
dramatic capacity. Mdlle. Albani appears, fresh 
from her Russian successes. In the land of 999 re- 
calls and 1000 bouquets as large as haystacks, Mdlle. 
Albani ran Mdme. Patti ra&er hard. Mesdames 
Sinico, Corsi, Dell'Anese, Scalchi, Smeroschi, Ac, 
are in familiar estimation, and so are the tenors 
Pavani, Rossi, Maafredi, Marino, Bettini, and 
Nicolini, and the basses and baritones, Graaiani, 
Ootog^i, Bagagiolo, Ciampi, Capponi, Tagliafico, 
Raguer, Fallar, Manrel, and Faure. Of the new- 
comers nothing certain is known. They include 
the sopranos Mdlle. Ghiotti and Mdlle. Clemenee 
Calaacn, the contralto Mdlle. Diani, and the ten- 
orial gentlemen Bolls, Sabater, Blume, and Piasxa. 
Perhaps out of the last quartet the mythical com- 
ing tenor may be found to have come. But the 
antecedents or these gentiemen and ladies are not 
as yet in the public possession. The condnctort 



will be Slg. Yianesi, and Bevignani, and Mr. Car- 
rodns leads the violins, Mr. D. Godfrejjr having 
charge of the military band and Mr. Betjemann of 
the ballet — Orehutra, Martha. 

Hia Majeott's Opxra — The season of 1874 
opened March 16, under brilliant auspices. Royalty 
was there in force. The opera was *' Semirwmds " 
with a familiar cast : Mdlle. Titlene as the ^ppHan 
Queen, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettiiil Areaee, and Signer 
Agnesi Aumr ; wlule Sigiiori Rinaldini as Idreno, 
Campobello as Oroe^ the high priest, and Casabonl 
as SOmbra di Nino, completed the distribution. 
What need to tell how msgnificentiy Mdlle. Titiens 
declaimed the best musical points. Her voice shows 
little trace of the effect of hard work ; it is still in 
admirable condition : and her powers are yet in 
their fulness. Mdme. Trebelli, best of living Areaeee, 
sharsd her triumphs at such st4M?es as " Giomo d' 
orrore," and in her own arias — " Oh quel giorao " 
and "In si barbara"— maintained her old reputa- 
tion. Sig. Agnesi put a fine voice to good purpose 
in tiie " BelU imago " and the " Se U vita." His 
culture and capacity were well tested. Sig. Campo- 
bello's voice has improved in volume since last 
year : his Oroe was very praise-worthy. Indeed the 
cast was good throughout Band, chorus, and 
mounting were up to the average of the season at 
this theatr<», and call for no special mention. As 
conductor, Sir Michael Costa had a flattering recep 
tion, and as usual on opening the season, his 
arrangement of the National Anthem was sung In 
chorus. The band played the overture with great 
spirit and brilliancy, and repeated it between the 
acts. The opera to-morrow will be " Sonnambuia,'* 
when Mdlle. Lodi makes her d^but 

MoNBAT PopVLAn CoHoaaTS. The Orcheeira of 
March 6, says the last Monday Popular Concert 
was nnwontedly lively. The hall was absolutely 
filled, and people had their eyes open. What por- 
tended this unusual wakefolness of a Monday Popu- 
lar audience? Simply that Herr Dsnnreuther 
appeared in association with Herr Joachim. Two 
stars may not possibly keep their motion In one 
sphere ; t>ut the leader of the Wagner Sodety can 
be brought to Join the champion of all that is pre- 
Wagner and anti- Wagner, on ground which they 
both reverence. This neutiral territory was " der 
alte Bach." The B minor sonata was splendidly 
rendered in each particular, and the applause was 
f^rly divided. Less admirable results, though not 
less excellent interpretation, attended the execution 
of Schumann's sonata. The fault was not the per- 
former's, who indeed may be said to have isvented 
certain beauties which under another hand might 
have remained perdit. The programme ran as 
follows : — 

Quartet, in C sharp, Op. laS P e e t li oven. 

MM. Joachim. L. Bies, Straus and PUttL 
Song, "O oara immagtne" [''Flanto Magico"] 

Mr. Bentham. 
Sonata* in O minor, Op. S3» for Pianoforte alone 

Schumann. 
Mr. Bdward Daanrsuf her. 
Sonata, In B minor, for Pinnoforte snd Violin.. Bach 

Mr« Bdward Dannrenther and Herr Joachim. 
FttthliogsUed, ** The apiing in wrath commences.'* 

Mendeltsohn. 
Mr. Bentham. 
Quartet, in G major, Op. 64, No. 4, Haydn. 

Beethoven's auartet was a sixth performance. Mr. 
Bentham maae a decided hit in the two songs, dis- 
playing a noble voice and refined style. 

IfbrcA 18. This week's Concert included Beet- 
hoven's quintet in C, Op. 29, for two violins, two 
violas, and violoncello ; Haydn's quartet in E flat. 
Op. 64, No. 2, for strings ; Mendelssohn's character- 
istic piece in D mi^or, Ko. 8, and prelude and 
fugue m B flat No. 6, for Pianoforte ; and Bach's 
Chaconne in D minor for violin. Miss Agnes Zim- 
mermann was the pianist, and displayed her usual 
care and precision. The Mendelssohn composition 
— «ne of " eieben charaeUrieluh/e Stikke mI unknown 
date — ^is magnificent for its force and fire, and Miss 
Zimmermann played it with appropriate fervour. 
Herr Joachim, who led the quartet, and quintet, 
was encored in Bach's Chaconne, and responded 
with one of Bach's solo sonatas. The American 
contralto. Miss Antoinette Sterling, was the voca- 
list, and exhibited as usual her native gifts and 
educational defsetp. If she could be taught distinct- 
ness in the separate emisMon of eaoi note, her 
naturally pure intonation would be displayed. She 
sang the "Cradle Song" from Bach's "Christmas 
Oratorio," Schubert's " Ddppelganfer," Schumann's 
" Allnachtlich in Traume," and Mendelssohn's 
delicious Elfin song, " Neue Llebe," the last being 
encored. Sir Julius Benedict accompanied. 
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Conoerti. 

8o many programroes have aocomnlated on oar 
hands, now turned to /lotf-gjaminea or reminders 
of the past, that we can only tnrn thom over, one 
by one, recalling what we can of the impressions 
their fair promise made in the perfonnance, and 
simply make a note or two on this and that as they 
come np in order of the almanac. The first date 
we find, — it seems an age ago— is 

March 24. Second Soirde of the Bkbthotek 
Qdintsttb Clitb, which began with that Qaartet by 
Richter, introduced some time before by Mr. 
Perabo, and malting now as then a pleasing impres- 
sion on the whole, particularly by its second move- 
ment («H poco AUeffretto), and ended with the de- 
lightful Moxart Qnintet in 6 minor. Both works 
were well rendered. In the middle came the Schn- 
bert Trio in E fiat, Mr. J. G. D. Pabkh playing 
the piano part with trne spirit and precision, ably 
seconded by Messrs. IIkixdl and Wulf Fbiks. We 
hardly thought the solo selections worthy of such 
good company in the profcramnie, though both bore 
witness to the artistic skill of the performers ; they 
were a flute fantasia by Briceialdi, by Mr. Ribtzkl, 
and an Adagio from a Violin Concerto by Jansa, 
played by Mr. Allrv, leader of the Club. 

March 26. The last of Mr. Lang's concerts was 
a remarkably attractive one, — at all events Mechan- 
ics* Hall was thronged. The great feature was the 
Trio in B flat, op. C2, by Rubinstein, a fiery, 
strange, effective work, bristling with difiieulties 
from which many a deft and staunch pianist might 
well shrink ; but Mr. Lang seemed in his element 
while resolutely, gracefully surmounting them, and 
came out loudly cheered. Miss Likvb, too, played 
the violin part uncommonly well, and Mr. Fans 
was not behindhand with the 'Cello. As for the 
conposition we were most interested, as we have 
so often been in works of Rubinstein, by the first 
movement, the rousing, brilliant, vigorous Allegro. 
The Adagio opened with fair promise, but seemed 
to us to grow diffuse and vague as it went on. The 
Presto was a frisky, mettlesome, exciting freak of 
fancy; but the finale {AUeffro appauionato) 
affected us as something wilful and extravagant, 
with no clear inspiration. Miss Liebe also played 
with Mr. Lang, for the last piece, that Sonata by 
Dussek (op. 69, in B fiat) which tickled the ear so 
much in one of Mme. Urso's concerts, and this time 
too it went off finely. Mr. Lang's piano solos came 
all together in a series of six pieces in the middle 
of the concertw These were : that wonderful Polo- 
naiso by Chopin in E fiat minor, op. 26 ; a bright 
and pretty Nocturne in E fiat by Bargiel ; a genial, 
delightful FanUisie, in C, by Handel, which was 
admirably rendered; the Chopin Etude in E flat 
(lio. 11 of op. 10), that trying and relentless series of 
lu-peggio chords in wide intervals for both hands, 
severe for wrbts and fingere, but interesting to the 
ear which knows nothing of all that, when they 
are carried through with such unflagging, even 
mastery : the lovely D-flat Prelude, op. 28, which, 
though it is marked soifenvto, we marvelled why it 
was it moved in such an unusual, reluctant tempo 
as to take the life out of it ; finally, again by 
Chopin, that ever welcome great Nocturne in C 
minor (op. 48), for which we have several times 
expressed our indebtedness to Mr. Lang, who pUiy- 
ed it am amare. 

Miss Clara Doeu added much to the interest of 

the concert by her singing of the Aria from Mos- 

Fiffaro: "Non ao plili cosa son," and of a 



charming little group of songs: "Ye banks and 
braes of bonnie Doon,** by Franz, (not a bit like the 
homely old tune, and why should it be ? but some- 
thing more poetical, and truly in the spirit of the 
words); Mr. Dresers setting of Tennyson's 
" Sweet and low,'' and " In May," by Frana, 

March 27. Madame SoniLLaa's third and last 
Piano Recital, with a fine audience in Mechanics' 
Hall, and this choice programme : 

Trio in B, Op. R3, Piano* Violin and 'Cello... Hummel 

A llecro— Andante— Rondo. 

Ff rat time In Boston. 

Aria-" Mirth, admit me of thyerew,'* with VIolta 

Oblfgato, Handel. 

[From the " Allegro and Pensleroao.**] 
Sonata Quasi Fantasia,— Op. 27, No. 3... Beethoven. 

Variation* Brillantea sur '< Je vends dca Bcap- 

ulaires," de Herold, Op. 12 Chopin. 

Bongs, [a] " Br i«t cvRommen,** Frans. 

ib] "I)er Knabe mit dem Wnnderliom.*' 

Bcnnmann. 

[c] " Frdhlinsulied," Mendelssohn. 

Camaval," Sotoes Mlgnonnea. Op. 9 Schumann. 

The Trio in E is one of the best of Hummel's 
larger compositions, in his usual ornate, florid, yet 
refined style, conventionally classical in form, 
though with a g^eat deal of bravura, not strikingly 
original in ideas, yet full of beauty. It was music 
in which the fair pianist could and did appear to 
great advantage, her finished, clear and tasteful 
execution, her unflagging power, and her artistic 
style finding full scope. Mr. Allsx and Mr. Fnns 
bore their part worthily. The brilliant Chopin 
Variations, too, extremely difficult, shone out in all 
their beauty and their brightness. Mme. Schiller 
took the first movemant of the " Moonlight" Sonata 
slower than is usual in concert rooms, as if she 
weighed and felt the meaning of each chord, each 
tone, as certainly her audience did. Schumann's 
long string of fantastical iiUle '* Carnival " pieces— 
especially as the descriptive titles were not given 
on the programme — seemed to many rather 
obscure, monotonous and long. It was hardly a 
happy selection for the close of such a concert, but 
all the little scenes were nicely played. 

Miss Doria's choice of songs was excellent, and 
her singing was fine, both of the " lark " aria by 
Handel, the passionate, wild love song by Frans, 
the romantic " Boy with the Magic Horn " by 
Schumann (one of Geibel's little poems), and Men- 
delssohn's fresh ** Spring Song." 

April 1. Messrs. Osgood and Lkokhard brought 
their fine series of chamber concerts also to a close. 
The attendance was very large, the whole affair 
felicitous. Mr. Leonhard, who seemed to be in ex- 
cellent condition, opened the feast with a most 
tastefiil, genial, and artistic rendering of the E-flat 
Sonata, op. 22, of Beethoven ; the Minuet, and final 
Rondo, which are the finest movements, leaving 
nothing to be wished. He is, of course, always 
happy in the interpretation of Schumann's little 
Kinder9eenen, of which he played thirteen, groupod 
with a true view to effect. In Mendelssohn's 
" Serenade and Allegro giojoso" he was assisted by 
Mr. Drxskl, who had arranged the orchestral parts 
for a second piano, upon which he played. This 
also gave great pleasure, though doubtless some 
had hoped for a less familiar programme. 

But there was plenty of the charm of novelty, as 
well as other charms, in the vocal pieces, and Mr. 
Osgood was in admirable voice and sang them to a 
charm, especially the last song in his third group, 
Schubert's *' N&he des Goliebten ; " its companion 
pieces w^re " Du hist wie eine Blume," and the 
exquisite " Nussbaum " by Schumann. His first 
set, all new, comprised three choice songs by 
Mendelssohn, " Der Mond," " LieblingspUtschen," 
and Uhland's " Das Schifflein." Those of the second 
set were all by Frans : " The pine tree," "The For- 
saken,'* "In May," "Das Meer erstrahlt," and 
"Frage nicht" (Ask not)i All were received with 



sincere signs of gratification, and the concert will 
be remembered as one of the most enjoyable in the 
whole season's long and varied list of chamber 
concerts. 

April 1. Now for a concert of another order — 
one of Mr. Peck's three<lollar crowds, drawn to the 
Music Hall (of which he is the keeper) by such com- 
bined attractions as he always gets together for his 
annual benefit. Chief magnet of that night, of 
course, was Mme. Christistk Nilhsox, — her farewell, 
there is cause to fear forever, to the Boston public. 
That loveliest of voices never seemed more perfect, 
and the singer was in the best of spirits, beautiful 
and bright and fresh, and full of pretty freaks as 
ever, putting herself in instant nqfporl with her 
audience. W« were glad to hear that fine Bomanae 
{Seena in fact) from Otelh (one of the best things of 
Rossini, which has not been heard here for a very 
long time), the " Willow" song of Desdemona, end- 
ing with the beautiful prayer : " Deh oalma, o Clelf' 
She sang it exquisitely; entering fully into the spirit 
of the piece. Her other principal selection was 
" Dove sono" from Mosart's F^ro, which also was 
beautifully done. For a novelty, graceful and pret- 
ty enongh, she sang with M. Catoul, a Duet from 
Gounod's MirdlU, And of course her audience 
would not let the charmer off without a parting 
song in English, for which she choee " Sweet Home" 
and sang it with a simple pathos, that made it fresh 
once more, as Jenny Lind did. — having first, how- 
ever, given a captivating little Swedish melody. The 
cheers of the whole audience, and the artist's pleased 

acknowledgements were evidenfly most sincere. 

M. Capoul sang Beethoven's ''Adelaide" very 
sweetly and almost too tenderly, with the accom- 
paniment arranged for and played by the Thomas 
Orchestra; also the well-known Bomanae from 
Halevy's LEdair, The admirable orchestra con- 
tributed fine renderings of the Tannhaik$er Overture 
for the opening of the concert; two beautiful move- 
ments (" Twilight Reverie," and " Dance of Wood- 
nymphs,* from the Symphony " Im Walde,"by Raff; 
and for a finale and a dazzling feat of onmestral 
virtuosity, the orchestral transcription of Lissf s 
second iZAa/wocfw ^Of^roiM. Many manifested much 
delight in a long and rather commonplace, but difil- 
cult and brilliant show-piece for the violoncello 
{Fanfaiaie ChnracCeriatique by Servais), played with 
skill by Mr. Louis Lubbck. 

AprU 1. *' Grand Extra Mating" by TncoMii 
Thomas. It was the afternoon of " Fast," that doubt 
ful holiday, which did not draw the crowd that 
might have been expected of it. Cherubini's fine 
Overture to "The Water Carrier" was the first 
piece. Then Mr. WHirim sang again, in his great* 
tranquil organ tones, the solid Handel Aria : "Shall I 
in Mara re's fertile plaina." (We wonder that our 
eager land speculators and "improvers" are not look- 
ing after Mamre, it is so much sung about). Then 
came the piece de reeistance, the Burger's Ballad 
" Leonora" Symphony by Raff, with a descriptive 
progranuno. Newspaper criticism has not yet recov- 
ered from its ecstacies over this "great work"; no 
wonder, for it is not often that it gets a Sjrmphony 
with both a programme and a ballad to it^ which 
g^ves it points which it may sleae upon and talk 

about, finding of course whatever it is taught to look 
for in the music ! It is "great" in length and mag- 
nitude of plan, and in elaboration ; shows great 
ingenuity and skill in instrumentation, careful 
study of effects, with symptoms here and ther« of 
the Liszt Influence (firom "Les Preludes," Ac.) ; but 
is it sincere, honest, unaffected music? do yon feel 
the inspiration of genius pervading it, necessitating 
its entire development? For the third time we 
listened to it carefully and closely, — and we may 
truly say with a sincere wish to be pleased, — yet 
we found nothing to change, much to confirm, our 
first impression : namely that, as a whole, it is a 
made-up, wilfbl work, sensational and for effect; 
that the slow movement of the first part, so much 
admired, is very vag^e and tedious, <m>pping off to 
sleep toward the close by slow infinitesimal 
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desrees ; tlmt the March tempo of the second part 
is but a pretty trifle, smart and bright and catch- 
ing, were it only shorter, were it soon dismissed 
for just the trifle that it is, instead of being worked 
out to an inordinate length and made too much of ; 
and that the third part (the ballad proper), the fear- 
ful " tramp, tramp ** through the graveyard, with 
Its wild shrieks and gibbering of ghosts, or neighini; 
of the skeleton horse, or what you will, is melodramat- 
music of a rather cheap kind, albeit quite ingenious 
of its kind. Passages of beauty, fine expression, 
and fine coloring, to be sure, are scattered through 
the work : and the entire first movement. Allegro, 
is by itself enjoyable, a piece of music that appears 
to iustify itself as such. '*Blis8 of Love " it is en- 
titled ; but if this be bliss ! what would be 

music of the wild-fire and delirium of love's most 
reckless, yet misgiving, anxious fever passion? 
Bliss ogitaiol Well might it forebode the retribu- 
tion of that ghastly ride 1 " Wiedervereinignn«f im 
Tode " may be very well ; but we should thmk that 
everlasting " Trennung " would be better. 

*' Sandwiched** between these horrors and a very 
light and pretty overture by Weber, to " Abou 
Hassan,** there was given (" by request**) in honor 
of Charles Sumner, the Funeral March from Boet- 
hoyen*8 Heroic Symphony. No doubt Mr. 
Thomas, and his Germans, and his man of business, 
and his doughty ally Mr. Peck, all felt the occasion 
very deeply ; this waa evident in the excccdiuglv 
slow time at which the March was taken, so that it 
scarcely seemed to move at all from very heaviness 
of grie£ In other respects the rendering was what 
might be expected from so fine a body of music- 
ians; and the tribute in itself is timely now in 
musical, as in all large assemblies. Tha concert 
closed with "Non pi(i audrai," a Serenade, with 
'Cello obligate, by Velkmann. and a "Goethe 
Festival March** by Liszt. 

JprU 3 and 4. Another evening and a mating of Eng- 
lish Glees and Madrigals by those six rare vocalists from 
New York. The programmes varied but little from those 
of their previous ooneerts, and the singing showed the 
nsoal exeeUence. Miss Bbbbb Muig th« ** Sprinp: Bong," 
Miss Fi2roH the ** Cradle Song,** and the two together the 
" Harvest Field,'*— all by Mendelssohn,— most charming- 
ly ;.and Mr. ArKBir, with hU rich deep basso, sang, very 
Impressively, Calleott's setting of « The BouVs Errand,** 
eommonly aserlbed to 8lr Waltsr Raleigh. In the Matin- 
te the solo songs were of a modem Bnclish ohnraeter: 
I>nat, ** I know a bank,*' Song, Contralto, '- Sweet and 
low*'b7 Wftllaoe; " I've been roaming/' by Horn, [Miss 

Be«be);'<The Snow Ilea white.** by Sullivan, (Mr. Bbck- 
BTT). Among the fresher things In parta were old Mor^ 
ley's pretQr Fa-la Mndrlgal: " Mow Is the month of May- 
ing'*; HoTSley's <« See the Chariot" ; Danby*s "Sweet 
thrash** :Calcott*a "Are the white hours": Cooke's "Strike 
the lyre,'*— beaidea the favorites always m demand. One 
of the most interesting: nnmbera, if only for its worda, 
which are really remarkable and worthy of the best poets 
of the days of Madrigal,— was the part-song: "How fair 
my lady is f* both words and music by the verr clever pian- 
ist and aooompaulst of the Club, Mr. C. Flobio. The 
mualc, t(x>. Is excellent Ibr these days. 

Swuday, April B. The Eaater performance of " Elijah' ' 

1^ the Handel and Haydn Society was remarkably good 

and even In the chorus singing; only one oonld not help 

feeling that many of the choruses were taken quite too 

fast. The new point of Interest was the rendering of the 

Prophet's part by Mr. J. F. Wixch, whose rich, elastic 

quality of volee gave unusual life to all the music. And 

he improved as he went on ; rarely anywhere have we 
heard the beanty and deep pathos of "It Is enough," or 
the emphatic energy of " Is not his word*' mere satisfac- 
torily Drought out. Mr. Osgood sang the first Tenor 
Aria very beaut'f nlly. tut he was evidently laboring un- 
der great depression, being obliged to face an audience, as 
singers and actors often are, wnen he should have been 
in hia be<L Mrs. West showed! signs of great fatigue, 
after protracted Ranter services In church <-nolrs. but sang 
with her uaual fervor, and on the whole most creditably. 
Mrs. Sawybk, the contralto, and Mrs. Westox, as the 
" Youth," and In the Trio and Qoarteta, made a highly 
favorable Impreselon. 

1^1 ■■■-  

l^Yitagrui in Vew York. 

The subject of J" Lohengrin " founded upon the 
legend of the " Holy Grail," places it at once in the 
realms of mysticism and gives to the composer the 
greatest latitude of time, place, costumes and sur- 
roundings. There is a glamour of romance about 
the story which harmonizes with the beautiful 
Grail motive, introduced ik\ the prelude and recur- 
ring from time to time during the opera, to herald 
the approach of Lohengrin. After the overture, 
which ^has become worJd-fiunons, the curtain rises 
disclosing a scene on the banks of the Scheldt, 
where King Henry sits tn council with the nobles 



of 6rftl)ant and Saxony. Elsa of Brabant, ward of 
Frederic von Telrnmund, is here accu-ed by her 
guardian of the murder of her brother, who has 
mysteriously disappeart^d, and Frederic, as next of 
kin, claims the government of Brabant. Elsa, 
summoned to trial, appears attended by her 
maidens, and relates, before the council, a dream 
in which an unknown champion has appeared to 
her and undertaken her defense. In him she places 
her trust, and he is thrice sununoned by the Herald 
to appear, but does not answer. The dramatic 
effect here is superb I The attitude of the nobles, 
half expectation and half incredulity : the sneers 
and mjcking of Frederick and of Ortrud, hia wife: 
the supplications of Elsa, the trumpet-call of the 
Herald, all are wrought up into one of those grand 
musiical climaxes in which Wagner is unsorpassed. 
Then suddenly, the music softens and blends into 
the beautiful " Grail motive " of the prelude. There 
is an exclamation of wonder from the people who 
are looking out upon the river ; for they sec a boat. 
drawn by a swnn. and upon th^ boat stands a 
Knight clad in shining armor. It is Lohengrin, 
the champion of Elsa's dream, and, as he comes in 
sight, there is a chorus of welcome by the people. 
Elsa, espying him, utters a wild shriek of joy. while 
Frederick and Ortrud are stricken with terror. 
Then Lohengrin, stepping from the boat, bids fare- 
well to the swan in a beautiful song and advances 
to undertake the defense of El^a, she promising 
tliat, if he is victorious, she will bestow upon him 
her hand, and never question him concerning his 
name or origin. This passage is followed by a re- 
markable quintet and chorus, after which Lohen- 
grin engages Frederick in a combat, rosnltinc: in 
the overthrow of the latter, trhose life is spared 
by Lohengrin's generosity. A second quintet and 
chorus ends the first act 

Act second. The scene is in the fortress of 
Antwerp. The palace windows are blazing with 
light. The sound of horns and trumpets is hear^l 
from within. On the step before the minster sit 
Frederick and Ortrud, wretchedly clad, bewailing 
their unhsppy lot. Frederick is* wild with rage, 
but the wary Ortrud, no less bitter, is planning 
her revenge, which is to fill Elsa's mind witn doubts 
and fears concerning the mystery which surrounds 
her unknown knight. Elsa soon appears alone up- 
on the balcony and sings a charming reverie : 
"Aurette, a cui si spesso," after which Ortrud 
attracts her attention, and, by appealing tA her 
cohtpassion, manages to obtain an entrance to the 
house and to secure Elsa's confidence. The music, 
throughout this scene, is In the hitrhext degree im- 

Eressive, and the duet which ends it is one of the 
est in the opera. The noxt scene represents thf 
fortress at break of day. The warden gives the 
signal. Four trumpeters come out of the palace, 
sounding the royal sqmmons. The Herald announces 
the King's decree, bai Ishincr the faithless Freflerick, 
and proclaims the marriage of the strange knight 
to Elsa of Brabant. 

This is followed by the splendid piece of orches- 
tral composition already familiar to us, under the 
name of the "Bridal Procession." A long train of 
ladies, among whom are Elsa and Ortrud, advance 
from the interior. As they are about to enter the 
minster. Ortrud. overcome by rage, forgeti her 
assumed humility and taunts Elsa, ascribing the 
success of her unknown lover to magic arts, The 
king then enters, surrounded by his nobles and 
accompanied by Lohengrin, who disdains any reply 
to the charge made against him, trusting entirely 
in Elsa's love and faith. Frederick then appears, 
and the procession is resumed. The beautiful 
Prelude to the third act is too well known to need 
description. 

The curtain rises, disclosing the Bridal chamber. 
Enter the cort^, with Lohengrin and Elsa. The 
bridal-chorus, which occurs here, is a part of the 
opera with which we are already familiar so far as 
an orchestra can make us so. Then comes a highly 
dramatic duo between Elsa and Lohengrin, which 
is really the climax of the opera. In Elsa's heart 
love and doubt contend ftir the mastery. Lohen- 
grin, who, throughout, is tender yet dignified, as 
befits an immortal, seems as one gifted with pro- 
phetic vision. At length the forbidden question 
is asked. At the same moment Frederick breaks 
into the room, intent on vengeance, and Is struck 
dead by one blow from the sword of Lohengrin, 
who then summons Elsa to go with him before the 
king and hear his story. 

Again we are taken to the river-side, where 
Lohengrin appears with Elsa before the king. Here, 
in aorrowful music, he discloses the secret of his 
origin. He is the son of King Perdval, keeper ol 



the mysterious cup known as the "Holy Grail," 
and to this cup he is indebted for his power. His 
secret being Known, he can remain co longer upon 
esrth. As he tells his story the Grail motive is 
given out in new form by the orchestra. Again 
the swnn boat appears upon the river and the 
swan, released by Lohengrin, proves to be the 
youth Godfrey, Elsa's missing brother, whom the 
sorceress Ortrud had changed into this form. Then 
the khight bids his wife farewell and floats away 
into the distance. 

The muF.ic of Lohengrin never for a moment falls 
below the high standard adopte<l at the outset and, 
from the beginning of the opera to the end, there it 
no anti-climax. Not a link in the chain of ^rtistio 
development is missing, and there is, consequently, 
no opportunity f<»r spplause save at the end of an 
act Those in the audience who undertook to ex- 
press their approval in the usual manner, at the 
end of some particularly telling passage, soon per- 
ceived that tlie}' were trespassing on Uie composers 
ground. Concerning the excellent manner in which 
this opera is brought out by Mr. Strakosch, and 
the extraordinary merit of the artists who filled 
the lending rAles, there is much to say; far more 
than I csii bring within the compass of a. single 
letter. I hope to refer to the subject in future. 

The Strakosch compauy have left us for a fort- 
night, subj<*ct to the tender mercies of Mr. 
Maretzck, who occupies the academy with a troupe 
headed by Mme. lima di Mnrska. Mr. Strakosch, 
with commendable enterprise, has effected an en- 
gagement with Mme. Pauline Lucca, and returns to 
the academy tm April 20th, where he will give six 
farewell representations. Two such singers aa 
NilHfon and Lucca have raiely been hnrd in any 
oomi i nation, and these six representations will be 
a brilliant ending, to the best season of opera 
which we have ever ei^oyed. a. a. o. 
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An Original Opera: ''The Bride of Keiiina." 

(From the Philadelphia Agt, Jan., 27.) 

Mr. Bonawitc, the eminent pianist, has set to 
music a lir.rctto from the pen of Dr. Herman Miller 
the difftinguirihed poet, and intimate friend of Rich- 
ard Wagner, which is founded upon the celebrated 
tragedy of Schiller, entitled the Bride of Jfeuina, 
The incidents and language of the original, accord- 
ing to Schiller, are naturally and necessarily con- 
densed so as to be adapted to the requirements of 
the peculiar form of tne musical drama, and the 
closing scene makes a slight departure which is not 
only pardonable but beautiful in thought. 

Mr. Bonawitz in setting to music this deeply in- 
teresting tragedy, haa rollowed, as scarcely any 
composer of the period can avoid, the modern ex- 
emplars and formulas, but he has shown, neverthe- 
less, a discreet intention to escape the noise and 
confusion, and absence of melodic form which 
characterize the works of the more ultra or advanc- 
ed writers of the Wagner school. In other words, 
Mr. Bonawitz does not seem to be a Wagnerian 
disciple, but only shows in his music the influence 
whicn the great German reformer exerts upon the 
musical mind of the day by his compositions and 
literary essays. 

In Mr. Bonawitz we discoyer great freedom in 
disposing his orchestral and choral effects, which 
are at timeo massive and profoundly impressive, 
and upon these he may fairly rest his claims to 
success. A long familiarity with the German stage 
has shown him the excellence to which these de- 
partment attain, and has prov(*d to him the rich- 
ness of effect and great satisfaction to the hearer 
to be derived from these two interesting con - 
ponents of the integral opera ; herein we find him 
in accord with the teachings of Wagner, and, if we 
must say it, with common sense and naturaf in- 
stinct. I^ow it would be strange if the composer, 
in absorbing the merits of a school, should not also 
at the same time be in a degree affected by its 
shortcomings. As our ex{)erience and observation 
have taught us, we find but seldom in German 
opera that flow of melody in the arias, duos, etc 
which characterizes the Italinn school ' ' 

Hence, as may be inferred, we can scarcely award 
to the solos and duos of the opera the warm praise 
which the chorus and orchestra are so fnlly entitled 
to ; nevertheless we do not wish to be understood 
to depreciate the merit of this department, but only 
to express an opinion and make a comparison of 
" school," pointing out ito tendencies and results. 
With the rich, inventive genius of Mr. Bonawitz no 
limita may be set to his power of creating melodies ; 
it is rather a question, as we haye already su^ireat^ 
ed, of " school " than of individual. ** 
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Tho hifltory of the calMnitles Attending the house 
of Meesina fa a deeply tragic one, and, as tol4 by 
Schiller, is highly dramatic ; freonent opportunities 
hare been seLBed by the librettist to miilce telling 
points, and the composer has indicated a vigorous 

Sasp of dramatic situations, which follow in some 
itances so rapidly as almost to defy a proper 
illustration in music. We heartily commend this 
portion of the maestro*s work, tne more so that 
this talent is not always fuuud associated with the 
creatiye faculty in music. 

The recital of the opera was given on Saturday 
evening in the Decker piano-rooms of Mr. William 
Blasius, in the presence of a highly intelligent and 
refined audience, who testified their pleasure and 
approval by frequent bursts of applause. Mr. Bona- 
wits presiaed at a noble grand piano, which re- 
sponded sympathetically to his magic touch, and 
supplied an accompaniment only short of the or- 
chestra in power, certainly not in any other require- 
ment or demand in illustration or support. The 
part of />ofi JVanW (bass) was sung by a ffentleraan 
with fine voice, but with scarcely sufficient lamll- 
iarity with the music to do it ftiU justice. The 
DoA CoBScrr was admirably sung by Mr. Kronberg, 
who has a superior tenor voice, classing him with 
the robuiiot. In the duo with Beatriet, a 
powerful impression was made by the grand decla- 
mation of the two singers, and he sustained his part 
to the close with evident qualities of endurance 
and strength. 

The chorus was sung by a double quartet of 
male voices, and the Kyrie of the nuns by a single 
voice ; this, of course, was only suggestive to the 
hearer of the coroposer^s intentions and harmonies, 
but it served to connect the thread of tho story 
with the principals represented as we have des- 
cribed. Tne soprano or the evening, owing to the 
unavoidable absence of the second lady, sang the 
mubic of both parts of liobella and Beatrice. This 
was severely trying, musically and physically, but 
the young lady, whose name we are not permitted 
to make public, gave evidence of the highest vocal 
culture and of a dramatic power which we have 
rarely met with on the operatic stage. She re- 
oeived most enthusiastic applause and was warmly 
congratulated by the critics and oonnoisaeurt, who 
seemed carried away by her intensely im))assloned 
manner and artistic ezcellenoe. The whole opera 
was received with the most pronounced expressions 
of enthusiastic delirht, and the general desire 
seemed to be to have It represented In character on 
the staee, with large chorus and full orchestra. Mr. 
Bonawitx, if he had not already an established 
European reputation as composer, might claim to 
be reeogniiea among thn most distingnvhed maairi 
of the century by the exhibition of the score of this 
opera. 



John Henrj Boiukwiti.— Skstoh of hit Artistio 

Oaroor. 

(From tho PhiladelphU AUUUm, Maroh IS.) 

We have before us a number of French and 
Oerman art journals, which place in a bright light 
the labors and successes of^this eminent man, and 
the estimation which he won for himself wherever 
he took np his abode. We ha«e an interesting ac- 
count of his farewell concert In Wiesbaden, on the 
eve of his departure for Paris, in tho autumn of 
1866, in which the writer describes the concert as 
a grand triumph of artistic skill, and mentions an 
immense repertoire of classical i»orks (aroonuting 
to almost five hundred) which Bonawitx had pUyed 
in public, during his four years* residence in that 
dty — ^in almost every case with no notes before him 
—a power of memory which every student of 
music will admit to be but little short of miracu- 
lous. And yet we know it to be true. His arrival 
in Paris was welcomed with exultation, and the 
journals vied with each other in congratulations on 
the acquisition of an artist who, as they said, had 
won such immense fame in Germany. We quote 
from the Pretm MMtUaU of Jan. 19, 186'^ : 

" Marx, the celebrated professor in Berlin, has 
addressed a letter to Bonawitx, acknowledging the 
receipt of several of his composititms, in which the 
illustrious master expresses the lively pleasure 
which these works have given him. and congratu- 
lates Bonawitx in warm terms on his two-fold gifts 
of virtuoso and composer." And this article an- 
nounces further that at the next concert Bonawitx 
will perform Schumann's Opus 17, and Lisxt*s 
Fantasia on D^n Juan, ** works which, on account 
of the extraordinary difiicnltlea which they present, 
have not, as yet, been publicly performed in 
Paris." And then we have an account of the 



concert in the same journal a few days later : " A 
great pianist, and, what is even better, a great 
musician, appeared last Wednesday at the Salon 
PleyeL Mr. Bonawitx is a true artist ; his playing, 
the choice of his pieces, even his pose at the piano, 
reveal tho strong conviction of a thinker into the 
depths of the philosophy of music" "From that 
which would do to most artists an inextricable 
(jumble) entanglement of notes, Bonawitx draws 
rays luminous with meaning. Mr. de BQlow is the 
only one who has produced an effect in any degree 
approaching to it." " His quartet for Piano, 
Violin, Viola, and Violoncello is a finished work in 
all respects. It is written with a hand at once firm 
and light The allegretto, a movement full of 
admirable grace, is followed by an adagio of great 
breadth and powerful expression. In fact, this 
work shows, not a gifted young man, but a master, 
already full of experience and possessed of all the 
resources of his art" Those of us who have been 
present at any of the recent perrormances of this 
quartet, whicn have taken place in private circles 
in this city, will heartily endorse this opinion. The 
subject is conceived in a spirit of plaintive sadness, 
which deepens gradually into the most touching 
melancholy, interrupted by a strain of passionate 
longing ; out, as it goes on, a vista of hope seems 
to open before us, expanding the heart with a pre- 
sentiment of happiness, and the work ends in a 
scene of triumph and exultation. The distinguished 
virtuoso and composer, Mr. Richard Zeckwer, who 
was present at a recent recital of this work, and 
who listened with that open sense which no one 

Kssesses so completely, as a sympathizing co- 
K)rer in the field of art, was unbounded in his 
praise of the technical qualities of the composition, 
and charmed by its uniform beauty. The only de- 
fect which he found in it involves the highest com- 
pliment — he could have wished the last movement 
a little longer." 

But to return to the life of our artist in Paris. It 
was a life of severe work. His days were spent in 
imparting the last finish to a number of accomplish- 
ed pupils ; his nights, in study and in the elaboration 
of original works, which, as soon as they were 
heard, placed him in the very first rank [! tl of living 
composers. It Is interestinff to notice that, with 
the most lavorable opportunities for promoting his 
own material interest, he did not, like many others, 
enter the field of art, to reap a harvest of profit for 
himself. This thought seems never to have entered 
his mind. Devotion to art and to the progress and 
welfare of others seems to have absorbed Els whole 
being. We find htm organising popular concerts 
(at ttiat time an experiment in Paris) for the pur- 
pose of cultivating a taste for classical music in all 
ranks of society — soirees and matinees to encourage 
his pupils and accustom them to playing in public 
— ^but the most touching trait of all is exhibited in 
the following extract from an article signed Nestor 
Roqueplan : *' Mr. Jean Henri Bonawitx, the great 
virtuoso, proposes to give several series of matinees, 
of uliamber-music, at the salon Krieselstein. The 
object of these matindes is, first — ^to mmiliarize the 
public with the most remarkable works pf the old 
and living masters; and second, to extend to 
young and unknown composers the opportunity of 
kavinff their worke brouaht before ike public 6y Aim, 
without etpen»eio Iktmmeee, 

It is during this period, so rich in labor, and in 
self-sacrificing devotion to art, and to the interests 
of his less fortunate brethren, that the opera of the 
Bride ot Memna was written. It was the solace of 
many solitary hours, at night, when nervous excite- 
ment, brought OB by excessive work, deprived him 
of sleep. A^ a musical work it runs exactly 
parallel with the terrible story which !t interprets ; 
representing in tones the beauty of maternal tender- 
ness, the noble impulses of firatemal affection, the 
ec^tacies of love and hope, the infinite pangs of love 
and despair, the bitterness of death, ana the terrible 
madness of remorse. The music reaches the high- 
est point of beauty in the touching duet: '* Wie 
nichts suvor ia hab' ich dlch geliobt," and the in- 
terest is sustained at this level through the succeed- 
ing scenes. The heart of the despMring f^tricide 
is once more warmed into life oy the love of a 
mother and sister ; the music radiates a biief gleam 
of hope, and a future of sweet, mutual consolation, 
and then suddenly, at the sight of the brother's 
corpse, falls the last, self-infliotod blow which ends 
the terrible tragedy. And as the curtain falls and 
shuts out from our forther contemplation the hearts 
broken in despair, the dosing strains of the music 
seems to tell of peace and reconciliation in the lar- 
off realms of the Infinite, where there is no night, 
no sorrow, no tears. 
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Curfew Bells. 4. £toe« 
No. 2. The Book is completed. 
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'* The book is eompletod. 
And elosed like the day, 
And th« hand that hath written It 
Lays h away." 

Longfellow'a words are sO mntieal that tbey 
hardly need tlio aaitlauiioo of aweet volooa and 
tanofal notra. Bat thla melodv U oxtremaly appro- 

Srlato. and the oombination of words and music Is 
ue indeed. 



Thy Smile. 3. £6 to e. 



iVoO. 80 



" Like the flow opon the Alpo, 

Full of life and loader llro. 
Like the ovonlng aona vo aoft. 

From Apollo's folaen lyro." 

Tho poetry ia very moaical, and Mr. FTatt'a muale 
haa the beauty of poetry. 

If Arching to Victory. Fine Lithograph Title. 
Temperance Song and Cha S. D to e. Blofce. 40 

" We are eoldleri In the caaee 
Of the noble temperaneo laws." 

Worth buying. If only for tho picture of the fre«h, 
ro»y Temperance eirle, with their banncri. Muelo 
■Imple, but liiaplnng. 

Oh pray, sir, dose the Bar-room Door. 

Song and Chorus. 3. F to e. WhttUr, 80 

«' Oh hear the pleading of a Another's heart. 
And make her happy eYermoro.*' 

Another exeellontTemperaooe 9on%, sad a prettr 
Iklthful transcription of appeals now ddly Blade at 
•* tialoon*' doore. 

iMtrVSMBMll. 

Rondean Brillante hy C. M. von Weber. 
Edited by Frans Liszt 0. £6 7S 

Llest, with oaro. almost with saodssly, Yoatnres 
to add a few grace notes, marks of espreaalon, and 
figuree for fingering; but he is earelhl to have them 
printed In amiul notes, no that the work of the mas- 
ter remalna Intaot. Theee addltlona, however, 
Inteneifv the already delicate eflbcta which Weber 
so carenilly provide*, and iacreaao our ODjoymeot 
of the beautiful Rondo. 

Repertoire dl Solfeggi. Gaetano Nava. In 
5 Books. Book ft. Price %IJ60 

A prerlona number haa been noticed, and thla, 
Hke that, haa a iinc Mloetlon of Solfeggi, to which 
are placed Latin and SnglUh or Italian and Xnctleh 
wortle. Of course they can be tang with or witoont 
worda, at pieanure. 

Scherao romantique. 6. A6 GotUehaXk, 1.00 

One of the much prised posthomoos woito of the 
maaler. 



Ernant. Potpourl. 4. 



Cramer. 00 



Six or eight of the Ikvorite airs well arranged for 
brilliancy. 



Yalse Brilliante. 4. £6 



QUmannML 75 



A "grand** waits, powerful, varied and sparkUng 
In character. 

La Soduisante. (Locknng.) (Enticement) 

Yalse. ft. Eb Langt. 00 

A« Indicated by the tltlot the piece has a sweet, 
gilding entidng motion, ia graceful and generally 
of a high order. 

Funeral Mareb for Cliarles Sumner. Wltb 
Portrait S. O minor. Twmer, 40 

Simple, appropriate and beaatlfal. 

Sprinfi^. Easy pieces by If aylath. each tft 

No. I. Spring, gentle Spring. S. 116 
No. 3. Qui Vive Galop. S. G. 

Just right for learners. 
Galop of the Ni^ht. 3. B& TerwOd, 80 

A sprightly galop. 



Mosio BT Ma IL.— Music Is sent by asalt, the espenae be- 
ing two conu for every Ibor ouncea, or fraction thereof 
about one cent for an ordinary piece of music. Persona 
at a diatance will And the conveyance a ssvlna of time sad 
expense la obtaining auppUes. Books can alio be ssat at 
double these rates. 
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How Pair Ky Lady ii ! 

Br OARTL rLOEIO. 

(Set to roaslc «• a part-Aonc by tho nuthor, and ■une In 
theooneerui of the New YorkOiau and Miidriffal Binders.) 

IIow fair my lady is I 
All nature worahipe her &ir face ; 
It is not I alone 
That love to ease upon her ; 
But where she walks in matchless grace 
The birds in varied tone 
Sins out to do her honor. 
The sunlight glinto through forest tree«. 

In hopes to gain from her bright eyes 
Some piercing ray which he may use 
When rain clouda next obscure the skies. 

How fair my ladv is t 
And when at nii^ht she walks abroad 
Tho night^moths hurry nenr, 
And flutter all around her; 
They think some star hath lost her road, 
And wandered from hvr sphere, 
And they on earth have found her. 
The flowers open dewy eyes 

And stare in mute surprinc, to see 
The world grown bright ero break of day. 
And wonder what this sun may be. 

Ah, fair my lady is I 
Wbere-e'er she goes m v heart goes too : 
Tis bound in magic chains. 
And must perforce pursue her ; 
And thou^'h stiff pride iny bonds undo — 
While absence dulls my pains — 
Fm lost when next I view her. 
I hate the birds that chaunt her praise. 

The sun that dares to seek her eve. 
The moths, the flowers that haunt her ways, — 
For they can g^se when I'm not nigh. 

AH natore worships her &ir face.: — 
It is not I alone 
That love to gaze upon her. 
IIuw fair my lady is ! 
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T1L6 Poetio B^Kus of Kiuia 
BT Joseph bennett 

(From ihe London Mnsieal Times.) 
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My purpose now is to take up one 
of Wagner's underlying principles and see what 
it is worth. 

First of all, the principle chosen must he 
fairly and accurately described. In doing this, 
that there may be no doubt either of fairness 
or accuracy, I shall use the language of Wag- 
ner himself, and that of his champion in this 
country, Dr. Franz HUffer, whose recently 
published book, The Mum of tfts Future, is an 
authority not to be questioned. In an ap- 
pendix to Dr. HQffer's work, the author, re- 
ferring to a performance of Beethoven's Ninth 
Sympiiony at Bayreuth, observes :— 

'*The choice of Beethoven's Symphony in 
D minor was the most appropriate that could 
be made on this occasion, because it forms, as 
it were, the foundation of tho great develop- 
ment of modern German, and especially of 
Wagner's own, music. The principle of this 
new phase in art . . , t> the neee^Hty of a 
foetiealhaM o/muiie; that is to say. a latent 
impulse of passionate inspiration which guides 
the composer's hand, and the conditions of 
which are in themselves by far superior to the 
demands of musie in itt tndependenl exUtenee, 
The rules arising out of these demands are in 
the Ninth Symphony violated, nay, complete- 
ly overthrown, with a freedom of purpose and 
grandeur of conception that can be explained 
only from Beethoven's fundamental idea, as it 
rises to self-consciousness, in the words of 
Schiller's Ode, * An die Fronde.* I 



Speaking of the Finale to Beethoven's Sym- 
phony, Dr. HQffer goes on to say : — 

**It is the highest eftort of dramatic charact- 
erization instrumental music has ever made, 
and seeing that it has reached the limits of its 
own proper power, it has to call the sister art 
of worded poetry to its aid. . . . It is obvious 
how the introduction in this way of words, as 
the necessary complement of musical expres- 
sion, even at its climax of perfection, becnme 
the stepping stone to the further development 
of poetical music, as we discern it in what is 
generally called the * music of the future.' " 

Here we have, clearly and boldly stated, the 
folio wins: theses : — 

1, M^mc must arise from a poetir imnnlM^ the 
conditionM of whieh are uuperior to the demajide of 
musie in ite independent $tate, 

2. Instrfimental musir, even at itn climax of 
perfection, ie incapable of the hi^heet emreuion of 
that impube, and needs the aid of words. 

Having gone to Dr. naffer for more concise 
definitions than could be found in the involved 
periods of his master, I now turn to Wngner 
himself for their exposition, and And all I 
want in a single chapter of his Opera and 
Drama — a chapter which, adopting the writer's 
own term, might be headed ** Beethoven's 
Mistake." I propose quietly to accept this 
term, and allow Wagner to point out the | 
'immeasurably rich master's*' error. After 
noticing tho development of instrumental 
music from the simple forms of the dance 
tune and ballad air, Wagner goes on to say 
that ** the expression of a perfectly decided', 
clearly intelligible individual pur)>ort, was, in 
truth, impossible for a language capable only of 
expressing a sensation generally," and that 
this fact was exposed by Beethoven, in whom 
*Hhe yearning to express such a purport be- 
came the consuming, glowing, vital impulse 
of all artistic creation." 

It will here be observed that with regard to 
Beethoven personally, Wagner ])egs an im- 
portant part of the question; but, without 
stopping to do more now than indicate the 
fact, I proceed with his argument. 

From the moment the great master's * 'yearn- 
ing " was manifested, instrumental music be- 
canie an artistic error, within the mazes of 
which Beethoven remained entangled. But 
from the darkness of error came the light of 
truth, just as the effort of Columbus to reach 
the Indies by sailing westward led to the dis- 
covery of America. **The inexhaustible 
power of music is, nowadays, disclosed to us 
by the very great mistake made by Beethoven. 
Through his undaunted and most bold en- 
deavors to attain what was artistically im- 
possible, w6 have gained a proof of the bound- 
less ^ capability of music to perform every 
possible task, when it is only necessary for it 
to be completely and simply what it really is — 
an art of expression. From the *' moment" 
that Beethoven's ** yearning" after definite 
expression **grew to greater and greater 
strength" — a somewhat indefinite moment — 
"from that moment" continues our author, 
** began the great, painful period of suffering 
of toe deeply moved man and necessarily 
erroneous artist, who, in the strong convul- 
sions of the painfully delirious stammering of 
an enthusiasm such as that of a Pythoness, 
produced, as a matter of course, the effect of a 
genial madman upon the curious spectator, 
who^ did not understand him simply because 
the inspired master could not render himself 
intelligible to him." To this Wagner adds : 
— ^^''Most of Beethoven's^ works of this period 
(his latest) must be regarded as an inrduntary 
(the italics are mine) attempt to form for him- 



self a Isngna&re for hif* yearning about the 
subject (the itnlics are Wagner's) of which, in- 
deed, the manter h.ad made up his mind, 
thoui^li not about its intelligible arrangement." 
Further on, wc road of ** enigmatical nmgic 
drawings, in which the master had simul- 
taneously diffused liglit and horror, in order 
that he might, through them, publish the 
secret that he could never utter in music, but 
which, however, he fancied he could utter in 
music alone." This was "Beethoven's mis- 
take, " and the foregoing is Wagner's descrip- 
tion of it. 

I have thus allowed the master, Wagner, 
and the disciple Ililffer, to state their case, 
from which logically, and therefore naturally, 
come certain inference>), making part of the 
case itself. Those inferences now demand 
attention ; and, in the first place — 

If instrumental music, in presence of Beethoven's 

** yearnings,^^ iMscaine an artistic error, it is much 

more so, because irithout excuse, ttow th4it he has 

discovered (in his last symphony) music's highest 

foi*m and expression. 

This inference is pioudly accepted by Wag- 
ner and his followers. The master speaks of 
Beethoven's '* D minor " as the *Mast symphony 
ever written," and Dr. Hilffer avows that with 
its appearance the arts of music and poetry 
*' became inseparable," while ** the possibility 
of musjc for the sole sake of sonorous beauty 
virtually ceased to exist." It follows, as a 
matter of course, that symphony writers since 
Beethoven aie not *' necessarily erroneous," as 
was he, but sin in the full light of truth; and 
against all such Wagner, who consistently 
never attempted to write a symphony himsel/, 
uses his keenest rhetorical weapons. First, he 
attacks those who imitate principally what is 
external and strange in Beethoven^s style. Of 
these he observes, that not knowing the ** un- 
spoken secret " of the master, it was necessary 
to find some substantial subject for their 
music. He continues— *' The pretence of the 
musical description of a subject borrowed from 
nature or human life was placed as a pro- 
gramme in the hands of the auditor, and it 
was left to the power of his imagination to 
interpret, in accordance with the hint once 
given, all the musical eccentricities which 
could be let loose, with unshackled caprice, 
until they degenerated into tlio most motley, 
chaotic confusion.'* German composers, Wag- 
ner gfoes on to say, have made themselves less 
absurd. They have incorporated the new style 
with the old, and thus formed an artificial 
medley, **in which thc^ might for a long 
period' continue to musicizo very decently and 
respectably, without having to fear any great 
interruptions from drastic individualities. If 
Beethoven mostly produces upon us the effect 
of a man who has something to tell us, ivhich, 
however, he cannot communicate clearly, his 
modem followers, on the other hand, resemble 
men who inform us in an irritatingly cireum- 
stantial manner, that they have nothing to tell 
us." Thus does Wagner in a fcw^ words dis- 
miss Mendelssohn, Spohr, Schumann, and all 
post-Beethoven participators in the ** artistic 
error." A second inference from the Wag- 
nerian theses is a correlative of the first : — 

The art of music is, in itself, incomplete, and 
needs to be perfected by an alliance teith poetry. 

In his exposition of this doctrine Wagner has 
used the parabolic form after a fashion which 
makes it somewhat difiicult for me to follow 
him in a paper meant for general reading. 
Here, however, is a brief and significant pass- 
age : — ^^ Music is a Wornan, The nature of 
woman is love, but this love is the lovo that 
reeeitts, and, in receiving^ gives itself up ictt/t- 
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out reserve. A woman does not obtain perfect 
individimlity until the moment that she gives 
herself up. She is the water-nymph who 
speeds throu;rh the waves of her native clement 
without u soul until she obtains one tlirougli 
the love of a man." Previously he had said 
that Beethoven vainly tried to make music 
fertile by exercising it in parturition," and 
was at last compelled to supply the "fecunda- 
ting seed " which he took from the pi-ocrea- 
tive power of the poet. 1 am concerncil to in- 
quire neither into Wagner's theory respecting 
woman nor the accuracy of his ])ariillel. 
Enough that what has been quoted will convey 
a strong and clear idea of the views he holds 
concerning the independence, or rather the 
dependence of music as an art. 

Having thus thrown upon Wagner's position, 
with regard to the "poetic basis" of music, 
as much light as his own words can give, it re- 
mains to see what can be urged on the other 
side. Here let me say, that, in reply, I shall 
eschew invective, which, as 3Ir. Disraeli once 
said, when it told against hiro, is not argu- 
ment. Invective, consequent upon Wagner's 
unfortunate leaning towards its use, has long 
disfigured this musical controversy, and given 
rise to an odium almost as virulent as that 
which springs from theological discussion. 
But, while avoiding sarcasm and almsc, I am 
prepared to do more, — I will not inquire 
whether Wagner, as we know him, is the re- 
sult of his own theory, or whether the theory 
has been adapted to Wagner. In like marner, 
I will waive the question how far, when exalt- 
ing the alliance of music and poetry as the 
only real musical organization, Wagner is 
moved by personal vanity, or, at least, by a 
natural tendency to magnify his own special 
vocation. In brief, the man shall be separat- 
ed from his theory, as ought always to be the 
case when theory is weighed in the balance. 

Looking generally at the matter in dispute, 
it is impossible not to be struck with the part 
Beethoven plays in it. Of course, if the Wag- 
nerian principles be true, they must have ex- 
isted before that great master, and indepen- 
dently of him ; but none the less do we find 
Beethoven held up as the iMessiah of a new 
musical dispensation wherein Wagner takes 
the r6h of St. Paul. Wagner has built his 
theory upon Beethoven ; and it may, there- 
fore, be worth w^hile to see whether, between 
the foundation and the superstnicture, there 
exists a real and natural connection. Here, 
then, we touch a vital part of the subject. The 
question stands thus : — Did Beethoven, in the 
latter part of his career, strive "involuntari- 
ly" to make instrumental music a definite 
means of expression ? Are his latter works 
examples of a ** mistake " which he rectified 
only when worded poetry was united to music 
in the Finale of the Choral Symphony ? I 
answer that in putting forth such a doctrine 
"Wagner has acted upon assumption merely. 
He seems to be conscioua of the fact, and 
takes measures to place himself beyond the 
reach of refuting evidence. Mark, for ex- 
ample, how he insists upon the word "in- 
voluntary " in connection with Beethoven's 
efforts ; how he compares his utterances to 
those of a Pythoness, and defines him as a 
''menial madman.** All this shows consider- 
able skill, because, if Beethorun be regarded 
as a unconscious and irresponsible medium, — 
Dr. Hiiflfer accepts as true of all creative 
musicians what Vogl said of Schubert, that 
they compose in a state of cltiirvoj/afice — then, 
of course, any theory can be built upon the 
man's doings without reference to the man 
]iimself. But will my readers accept this sur- 
mise ? I trow not. They will insist, with me, 
in looking upon Beethoven as a conscious and 
responsible worker, who knew what he did, 
and why he did it. Wagner would keep Beet- 
hoven out of the witness-box, under what is 
svmetimes euphuistically termed "friendly re- 
straint." 1 call him into court and ask that 
lie. may be allowed to infiuence the verdict. 
Under these circumstances it appears rather 



damaging to ^Vagner's theory 'that Beethoven 
having found the right still pursued the wrong. 
If, before the Ninth Symj>honY, the master 
was struggling to give expression to his 
thoughts, and if, in the Ninth Symphony, he 
found the mcsms of doing so, how comes it 
that, after tlie Ninth Symphony, he went back 
to his artistic error, made more " enigmatical 
magic drawings," and more "sketches about 
the suhject of which he hud not made up his 
mind " in the shape of the so-called " posthu- 
mous quartets?" This was not the act of a 
man conscious that he had found the light 
and liberty of perfect expression, established 
the inseparableness of music and poetry, and 
l)roved that the existence of instrumental 
music, " for the sole sake of sonorous beauty " 
was no longer possible. In good sooth, Wag- 
ner has excellent reasons for keeping the 
master in a state of irresponsibility. Further- 
more, by those who reject that irresponsibility 
as an unwarranted assumption, it must be 
thought strange that Beethoven left no record of 
his struggles and of his victory. Here was a man 
who. having great and definite things to say, la- 
bored for vcars with an indefinite means of ex- 
pression, and kept absolute silence about his 
disappointments. Here, moreover, was a man 
who, after sore efforts, made a great and glori- 
ous discovery, and said nothing about it. 
Strange, indeed, is this ; and from it I can 
only draw one inference — that the fabric which 
Wagner has built upon the latter part of Beet- 
hoven's artistic career, is neither more nor less 
than the creation of a man resolved to bolster 
up a preconceived theory. How much is this 
inference strengthened when we note that 
Wagner says not a word about the Choral Fan- 
tasia, which appeared as early as 1811. and in 
which voices are united to the solonnstrument 
and orchestra, just as in the Choral Symphony. 
Here, let me quote a passage from a letter of 
Beethoven's, addressed to the publisher, 
Probst : — ** I must now. alas ! speak of myself, 
and say that this, the greatest work I have 
ever written, is well worth 1,000 florins c. m. 
It is a new grand Symphony, with a finale and 
voice parts introduced, solo and choruses, the 
words being those of Schiller's immortal *• Ode 
to Joy,' in ilis HtyU of my piano forte Choral Fan- 
t<uia, only of mv-eh greater breadth.'*^ Note, 
here, the almost complete parallelism which 
the master saw between the two works. But 
Wagner says nothing about the Fantasia, be- 
cause to do so would tend to upset his theory. 
That work was not preceded by "yearnings," 
"sketches " and all the rest of it. Yet, if ever 
Beethoven ceased to be a * ' necessarily errone- 
ous artist," it was in 1811, not in 1824. 

Let me not be understood to have said any- 
thing in depreciation of the Choral Symphony. 
My contention simply is, that Wagner has 
taken the plan of a particular work and treat- 
ed it as an outcome of general principles, 
which were never in the composer's mind. 

Dismissing thus the Beethoven phase of the 
question, I now come to the question as a 
whole, and have to meet the proposition stated 
by Dr. Hiiffer, that the arts of music and 
poetry are inseparable, and that **the possi- 
bility of music for the sole sake of sonorous 
beauty has ceased to exist," In another place, 
it is true, Dr. Hiiffer admits that the highest 
type of musical development ''does not make 
impossible or irrational the perpetuation and 
perfection of a lower and simpler species as 
such," but, herein, he confessedly differs from 
Wagner, and, as the disciple is not above his 
master, I shall take the proposition in its un- 
qualified form. Is it tnie, then, that instru- 
mental music is a defective organization — that 
it is the soulless Woman, who cannot be com- 
plete till she find the Man ? In answering this 
question, I may surely appeal to the universal 
instinct, which ought never to be overlooked 
when discussing matters of universal applica- 
tion. "Instinct," said Sir John Falstaff, " is 
a great matter," and it must have an im- 
portant effect upon this controversy, according 
as we find its weight thrown upon one side or 



the other. Can we, then, discover anywhere 
the existence of a feeling that instrumental 
music is an incomplete and, con.'ujquently, un- 
s:itisfa<-tory thing within its own province ? An 
nflinnative rc]>ly to this may be ciialienged as 
rc'irards every form of instni mental music, 
fnnn the wild notes of the Alpine herdsman to 
the minor symphony of Beethoven. No- 
where do we find the evidence of such a feel- 
ing, which, if it ever had a universal exis- 
tence, would speedily remove the cause of of- 
fence. Above all, would the unfinished orga- 
nization of instrumental music have made it- 
self obvious to those with whom the art gen- 
erally has been a constant study and delight. 
But it is just these who find the highest forms 
of instrumentiil music satisfying. Where is 
the amateur who detects incompleteness in the 
Ijrst three movements of the Choral Symphony! 
When listening to them, has he the impression 
of looking upon a half finished temple, or up- 
on — if Wagner's theory about the female sex 
be right — a woman who has never loved ? Is 
he conscious of an abhorrent vacuum, and does 
he thrill with satisfaction when the voices 
enter to fill it up 7 Direct and plain questions 
like these, undarkened by grandiloquent verbi- 
age, excite a smile, but none the less do they 
comprise the Wagnerian theory. The answer 
to them must be easy. Every amateur knows 
that he is free from such a consciousness ; that 
the purely orchestral movements are complete 
in themselves, and that, when vocal music is 
added, he r6cogni2ses no more than a temporary 
alliance of powers which may exist apart. I 
confess to a high estimate of the argument de- 
rivable from the general sense of completeness 
with which instrumental music is received, 
but it is not at all necessary to my present pur- 
pose. A refutation of Wagner's doctrine may 
be found in the very nature of music itself ; 
and here we come at length to the pith of the 
whole question. 

Dr. Haffer, in the book already named, 
after drawing largely upon the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer to support his views, remarks 
on the other hand : — ** Schopenhauer seems to 
have considered music as an art of entirely in- 
dependent and self-sufficient means of expres- 
sion, the free movement of which could only 
suffer from a too close alliance with worded 
poetry. He even goes to the length of highly 
commending Rossini's way of proceeding, in 
which the words of the text are treated quite 
en hagateUe, and in which, therefore, music 
speaks its own language so purely and dis- 
tinctly that it does not require the words at 
all, and has its full effect even if performed by 
instruments alone." This dictum of his favor- 
ite philosopher Wagner rejects, and Dr. Hflffer 
says that it ** cannot but surprise us." But as 
regards the independence and self-sufficiency of 
music, it exactly defines the position I mean 
here to assume. To look upon music as an in- 
definite expression, needing alliance with that 
which is definite, is to do it gross injustice. It 
is an ex/irennon -truXj,, just as the colors in a 
painting are the expression of the artist's sub- 
ject, but it is also a suggestion. For the truth 
of this Wagner himself shall be a witness. In 
his remarks on the Choral Symphony, he sub- 
stantially says that the work represents (I 
quote Dr. Hiiffer) "the struggle of the human 
heart for happiness. In the first movement 
this longing for joy is opposed and over- 
shadowed by the black wings of despondency. 
. . . The second movement, on the other 
hand, with its quick and striking rhythmical 
formation, describes that-wild mirth of despair 
which seeks respite and nepenthe in the waves 
of physical enjoyment. The trio again may be 
considered as a dramatic rendering of the vill- 
age scene in * Faust.' The Adagio, with its 
sweet pure harmonies, appears after this like a 
dim recollection of former happiness and in- 
nocence. ..." Considering that Wagner re- 
gards music alone as barren, and only capable 
of being "exercised in parturition'' without 
bringing forth, it is astonishing what the pure- 
ly orchestral movements of the Symphony con- 
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Tcy to him. In this description he **uncon 
sciously *' indiciitcs the true grandeur, inde- 
])cudunce, and self-sufficiency of the unaided 
art. Its strength and glory lie in the very 
qualities which he elsewhere speaks of as its 
weakness and shaine. To make it the mere 
expression of worded poetry is to harness 
Pegasus ; for the genius of music is never so 
noble and attractive as when free in its own 
domain. Carlyle hints at this when he speaks 
of music as *^a kind of iiuirticnlfite unfathom- 
ahie ttpeechf which leads us to the edge of the 
infinite, and lets us for moments gaze into 
tliat/' Make it the accompaniment of articu- 
late, comprehensible speech, and you limit its 
powers. There is no question of gazing into 
the iufinite'then ; the bounds which confine it 
are narrow and visible. But leave music free 
to range the world of sound, and it brings 
back infinite and infinitely varied treasures. 
How thankful ought we to be for what Wag- 
ner calls an * 'artistic error! " To it we owe 
the intellectual wealth of Bach, the gaiety and 
humor of Haydn, the tenderness, and grace of 
Mozart, the sublimity and pathos of Beet- 
hoven, the refined beauty of Mendelssohn, the 
artless song of Schubert, and the fervent, soul- 
revealing poetry of Schumann. If these things 
be the results of ** artistic error, '^ let us cling 
to error, and reject the truth. At any rate, let 
us not proclaim the doom of music as a sepa- 
rate art at the bidding of one who, having a 
mission, seeks to magnify its importance, and 
who, being at the head of a movement, would 
make the little sphere in which he works com- 
prise the whole world. 

In Weimar with Liszt 

raoM A TOUKa lady's lkttkbs homk. 

(From the Atlantic Monthly.) 

CCk>ncIuded.) 

Weiniar, Augiui 23, 1873. 
Liszt has returned from his trip, and this week is 
the first time that 1 have been able to play to him 
without beinn^ nervous, and that my finders have 
felt warm and naturaL It has been a fearful ordeal, 
truly, to play there, for not only was Liszt himself 
present, but such a crowd of artists, all ready to 
pick flaws in 3*our playing, and to say, " She has'nt 
got much talent." I Veally begin to feel at last as 
if I had a little, but you have no idea how difiicult 
it is to play anything perfectly I I am so glad that 
I stayed until Liszt's return, for now the rush is 
over, and he has much more time for those of us 
who are left, and plays a great deal more himself. 
Yesterday he played us a study of Paganiui's, 
arranged by hituffelf, and also his Camparulla. I 

longed for , for she is so fond o( the Campanella. 

Liszt gave it with a velvety 8oftne<(8, clearness, 
brilliancy, and pcarliness of touch, that was inimi- 
table. And oh, his grace ! Nobodtf can compare 
with him 1 Everybody else sounds heavy beside 
him. However, I ba^e felt some comfort in know- 
ing that it is not Liszt's genius alone that makes 
him such a player. Ho has gone through such 
technical studies as no one else has except Tausig, 
perhaps. He plays everything under the sun in 
the way of Etudeii. Has pla3'ed them, I mean. On 
Tuesdny I got him to talking about the composers 
who were the fashion when he was a young fellow, 
in Paris, — Kalkbrenner, Hcrz, etc., — and I 
asked him if lie could not play us somethinc: by 
Kalkbrenner. *'0h yes, I must have a few tilings 
of Kalkbrenner's. in my head still," and then he 
played a concerto. Afterward he went on to speak 
of llerz, and-said, " I'll play 3'ou a little study of 
Ilerz's tiiat is infamously hard. It is a stupid little 
theme, and then he played the theme, " but 
now pay attention." Then he played the study 
itself. It was a most ridiculous thing, 
where the hands kept crossing continually with 
great rapidity, and striking notes in the most diffi- 
cult positions. It made us all laugh ; and Liszt hit 
the notes every time, though it was disgustinjjly 
hard, and as he said himself, he " used to get all in 
a heat over it." He had evidently studied it so 
well that he could never forget it. He went on to 
speak of Moscheles and of his compositions. He 
said that when between thirty and forty j'ears of 
age, Moscheles played superbly, but as he grew 
older he became too old-womanish and set in his 
ways, — and then h^ took off Moscheles, and played 
Etuden in his style. It was very funny. i3ut it 
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showed how Liszt has stu'lied enei'i/ihinff, and the 
universality of his knowledge, for he knows 
Tausig's and Rubinstein's studies as well as Kalk- 
brenner and Herz. There cannot be many persons 
in the world who keep up with the whole range of 
musical literaluro as he does. Liszt loved Tausig 
like his own child, and is alwa;y'S delighted when 
we play anything arranged by him. His death was 
an awful blow to Liszt, for he used to say, " That 
will be the inheritor of mjr playing." I suppose he 
thought he would live again in him, for he always 
says, "Never did such a talent come under my 
hands." I would give anything to have seen them 
together, for Tausig was a wonderfully bright and 
captivating little fellow, and I can imas^ine he must 
have fascinated Liszt They say he was the 
naughtiest boy that ever was rieard of, and caused 
Liszt no end of trouble and vexation ; but he 
always forgave him, and after the vexation was 
past Liszt would pat him on the head and say, 
" KarlcluHf entweder toirst du ein gromer Lump, oder 
ein grosser JfeUier."  That is Liszt all over. He 
is so indulgent that In consideration of talent he 
will forgive everything. 

Weimar, September 9, 1873. 

This week has been one of ereat excitement in 
Weimar, on account of the wedding of the son of the 
Grand Duke. All sorts of things have been going 
on, and the Emperor and Empress came on from 
Berlin. There have been a great many rehearsals 
at the theatre, of different things that were played, 
and of course Liszt took a prominent part in the 
arrangement of the music. He directed the Ninth 
Sympnony, and played twice himself with orches- 
tral accompaniment. One of the pieces he played 
was Weber's Polonaise in E major and the other 
was one of his own JViapsodies /fongroittcs. Of 
these I was at the rehearsal. When he came out 
on the stage the applause was tremendous, and 
enoup^h in itself to, excite and electrify one. I was 
enchanted to have an opportunity ofliearing Liszt 
as a concert player. The director of the orchestra 
here is a beautfiul pianist and composer himself, as 
well as a splendid conductor, but it was easy to see 
that he had to get all his wits together to follow 
Liszt, who gave full rein to his imagination, and let 
the tempo fluctuate as he felt inclined. As for Liszt, 
he scarcely looked at the keys, and it was astonish- 
ing to see his hands go rushing down the piano and 
perform passages of the utmost rapidity and diffi- 
culty, while his head w.is turned all the while to- 
wards the orchestra, and ho kept up a running fire 
of remarks with them continually. " You violins, 
strike in sharp here." " You trumpets, not too 
loud there," eic. He did everything with the most 
immense aplomb, and without seeming to pay any 
attention to his hands, which moved of themselves. 
He never did the same thing twice alike. If it was 
a scale the first time, he would make it in double or 
broken thirds the second, and so on, constantly 
surprising you with some new turn. While you 
were admiring the long roll of the wave, a sudden 
spray would be dashed over you, and make you 
catch vour breath ! No, never was there such a 
player ! The nervous intensity of his touch takes 
right hold of you. When he had finished, every- 
body clapped their hands like mad, and the orches- 
tra kept up snch k fanfare of applause, that the din 
was quite overpowering. Liszt smiled and bowed, 
and walked off the stage indilFerently, not giving 
himself the trouble to come back, and presently he 
quietly sat down in the parquetto, and the rehear- 
sal proceeded. 

Wdmar, September 24. 1873. 

We had our last lesson from Liszt a- few days 
ago, and he leaves Weimar next week. He was so 
hurried with en^ao^ements the last two times that 
he was not able to give us much attention. I played 
Rubinstein's Coiici-rto. He accompanied me him- 
self on a second piano. We were there about six 
o'clock p. M. Liszt was out, but he had left word 
that if we came we were to wait. About seven he 
c\me in, and the lamps were lit. Ho was in an 
awful humor, and I never saw him so out of spirits. 
" How is it with our Concerto ? " said he to me, for 
he had told mo the time before to send for the 
second piano accompaniment, and he would play it 
with me. I told him that unfortunately there 
existed no second piano part. ** Then child, you've 
fallen on your head, if you don't know that at least 
you must have a second copy of the Concerto ! " I 
told him I knew it bv hearU " Oh ! " said he in a 
mollified tone. So he took my copy, and played 
the orchestra part which is indicated above the 
piano part, and I played without notes. I felt in- 

* You'll turn out either a great blockhead or a great 
master. 



spired, for the piano I was at was a maguiflcent 
grand that Stemwuy presented to Liszt only the 
other day. Liszt was seated at another grand fac- 
ing me, and the room was dimly illuminated by one 
or two lamps. A few artists were sitting about in 
the shadow. It was at the twilight hour, " I'heure 
du mystere ** as the poetic G. used (o say, and in 
short, the occasi<m was perfect, and couldn't happen 
so again. You see we always have our lessons in 
the afternoon, and it was a mere chance that it was 
scf late this time. Weil, I felt as if I were in an 
electric state. I had studied the ))lece so much 
that I felt perfectly sure of it, and then with Liszt's 
splendid accompaniment, and his beautiful face to 
look over to, — it was enough to bring out every- 
thing there was in one. If ho had only been him- 
self I should have had nothing more to desire, but 
he was in one of his bitt^ir, sarcastic moods. IIow- 
evcr, I went thundering on to the end — like a cata- 
ract plunging into darkness, I might sa}' — for it 
was tho end, too, of my lessons with Liszt ! 

Berlin, October 19, 1873. 

Coming back from dear little Weimar, this Berlin 
seems to me like a great roaring wilderness, and all 
the houses appear to have growii^ There is an im- 
mense number of new ones going up on all sides, 
and the noise, and the crowd, and the confusion are 
enough to set one crazy, after the id^'Uic life I've 
been leading all summer. Xiszt was kindness itself 
when the time came to say good-by, but I could 
scarcely get out a word, nor could I even thank 
him for all he had done for me. I did not wish t« 
break down and make a scene, as 1 felt I should if I 
tried to say anything. So I fear he thought me 
rather ungrateful and matter-of-course, ^r he 
couldn't know that I was feeling an excess of emo- 
tion which kept me silent. I miss going to him in- 
expressibly, and although I heard my favorite 
Joachim last night, even lie paled before Liszt. He 
is on the violin what Liszt is on the piano, and is 
the only artist worthy to be mentioned in the same 
breath with him. But Liszt, in addition to his 
marvelous playing, has this fascinating and impos- 
ing personality, whereas Joachim looks like any 
heavy German. Liszt's face is all a play of feature, 
a glow of fancy, a blaze of imagination, whereas 
Joachim is absorbed in his violin, and his face has 
only an expression of fine discrimination and of in- 
tense solicitude to produce his artistic effects. Liszt 
is a complete actor who intends to carry away the 
public, who- never fors^ets that he is before it, and 
who behaves accordingly. Joachim is totally 
oblivious of it. Liszt subdues the people to him by 
the very way he walks on to the stage. He gives 
his proud head a toss, throws an electric look out 
of his eagle eye, and scats himself with an air as 
much as to say, *' Now I am going to do just what 1 
please with you, and you are nothing but puppets 
subject to ray will." He said to us in the class one 
day : ** When you come out on the stage, look as if 
you did'nt care a rap for the audience, and as if you 
knew more than any of them. That's the way I 
used to do. — Did'nt that make the critics mad 
though 1 " he added with an ineffable look of malici- 
ous mischief. So you see his principle, and that 
was precisely the way he did at the rehearsal in tho 
theatre at Weimar that I wrote you about, and I 
don't doubt that he assumed tho same absolute- 
despot air when he played at the court concert be- 
fore the emperor in the evening. Joachim, on the 
contrary, is the quiet gentleman-artist. He ad- 
vances in the most unpretentious way, but as he 
adjusts his violin ho looks at the audience with* the 
cnim air of a musical monarch, as much as to say, 
*• I repose wholly on my art, and I've no need of 
any * ways and manners.' " In reality I admire 
Joachim's principle the most, but there is some- 
thing indescribably bewitching about Liszt's will- 
fulness. You feel at once that he is a fs^reat genius, 
and that 3'ou are nothing but his puppet, and some- 
how one takes a base delight in the humiliution I 
The two men are intensely interesting, each in his 
own way, but they are extremes. 

Heigh-ho I Es loar eben zu schou, — the artist-life 
we led all Fummer with Liszt To young artiste 
he is a great illuminating, emancipating, life-giving 
Force , like tho Sun, — and to us all, leaving him is 
like passing from sunlight into shadow indeed. 

^ F. 
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llr. Horseljr'' "Comus" and other works. 

(From the New York TrUtune, Apil! 17.) 
Mr. Charles Edward Horsley, the conductor of 
the Church Music Association, gave his concert last 
night at Steinway Hall, before a very good audi- 
ence and with tue most fiattering results. The 
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progfpammo consisted entirely of bi^i own compo- 
sitimn, interpreted by the 6hurcli Music Aasocia- 
tion imd an orchestra of 40 to 50 pi«Te8. nnd. 
thou;^h the performance wa8 somewhat iniperfi'it, 
we cannot but be thankful to the ladies nnd ^i.'ntle- 
racn who ^ve us nn opportunity of becoming nc 
quainted with music of such decided merit. The 
principal part of tlie evenino: was devot^'d to Mr. 
Horsley's cantata of " Corau*,'* composed to an 
abridj^lnent of Milton's masque. It is not only a 
work of ripe and sound schoUrj^hip, but it is also a 
work of ^rimt freshness and bonuty. It will satisfy 
the scientific musician, and it will charm all per- 
sons of taste and refined feelinj^. It U jfrnrcful in 
style, cheerful in spirit, and pleii.-»antly varied ; and 
thoQfirh we can trace in it the influence of older 
masicians — and notablv of Mendelssohn under 
whom Mr. Ilorsley studied— it is a truly orij^inal 
work, not a copy of other men's ideas. The cantata 
opens with a viji^orous overture in the briifht open 
key of C major, following which is a short prelude 
leading by an ingenioui) modulation into a chorus 
in the key of F. The sec<.nd part of the chorus, 
" Yet some there be that by due steps aspire," with 
its cbarraing yiolin accompaniment, is one of the 
happiest passages in the work. The cliorus ends 
with a repitition of the prelude in part, and an 
effcctire tenor solo is taken op immediatly in the 
related key of 1) minor. A striking: Bacchic 
choras succeeds in the same key. the use of the 
minor acale in connection with the hilarious and 
emphatic measure giving to the number a singularly 
uncanny but appropriate character. An excellent 
bass song for bom**9 introduces the chorus of the 
mystic crewe, in the second part of which is an- 
other delightful conceit, an allegretto movement, 
with pizzicato accompaniment on the words, 

*< Come knit hands, and h«*at the ground. 
In a lieht fantastic round." 

This was encored, and it well deserved the com- 
pliment. " The Measure " which follows is an in- 
terlude for the orchestra in minui't t.ine — a fascinat- 
ing dance movement which could only have been 
written by a devout student of J. S. Bach. The 
principal theme recurs and is interrupted several 
times, and at each reprise is taken faster than be- 
fore. The introduction of The Lad*^ is prefaced by 
a beantiful little " Symphony," a sort of roinanza 
for the strings with reed acctimpaniment, an an- 
dante con moto in A major; and the Koprano then 
has an elab(»rate scena, with the " Echo Si>ng," a 
little gem of melody ei.richeil by an accompaniment 
of singular delicacy and airy fancy, an"i differing 
widely from most echo songs in being entirely Tree 
from clap-trap.. Of the subsequent numbers we 
marked for special praise the duet between 77te 
Lady and Cotniu ; the song of the Attmdiint Spirit, 
'* Sabrina fair," an allegretto grazioso in common 
time, wherein a curious and verv agreeable effect is 
produced by throwing the mu.Mcal accent on the 
second beat of the measure ; the song i or Stiftrinn. 
and the last song for the AUendtvU Spirit. The solo 
Darts were taken by Mrs. Gulager, Mr. Leggat, Mr. 
Kemmertz. and a young lady who replaced Miss 
Antonia Henne, anS whose name was not given. 

The second part of the programme consisted of 
an excellent overture from Mr. Horsloy's cantanta. 
" Euterpe ; " a Madrigal, " Sing Lullaby : " and a 
short selection from " The Bridal," a wedding can- 
tata dedicated to Miss liellie Grant and Mr. 
Sartoris. 

(From the OrapMcJ) 

An extra concert of the Church Music Associa- 
tion was given at Steinway Hall last night. The 
occasion was complimentary to Mr. Charles E. 
Horsley, the coudnctor of the a.ssociation, and 
several of his works were performed before an audi- 
ence composed rather of musicians and those im- 
mediately interested in the art than membei*s of 
the fashionable world. The first part of the pro- 
gramme was devoted to the recital of Mr. Horsley*s 
cantata of "Comus," and it was found that the 
music with which he had clothed Milton's poem 
was distinguished by graceful melodies and well- 
balanced instrnmentHtion. The preponderance of 
recitative detracts considerably from the excellent 
effect wrought by other portions of the work, but 
the spirit of the poem is worked out with broad 
comprehension and delicate, intuitive power, if not 
with stirring originality. "The Measure" (orches- 
tral dance) is qnaint and graceful, and the sym- 
phony which follows almost immediately was most 
effectively sastained by the violins, the anity of the 
bowing beioff admirable. An echo rong, " Sweet 
Echo/ is delicate in gradation, and the prayerful 



invo<-ation which concludes the succoeding recita- 
t.vc reminds one in shapp, if uot in mehnly, of the 
praver in *' Der Frciscluitz." The sonij for tenor, 
*• Siihrina Fair," is full of melody, and the " To the 
ocean now I fly " was equally litrht and fanciful 
fyihriua'M song. " By the ru«»h-fringed hank," h 
sparkling and beautifully varied. The scoring is 
eflective throughout, and it is impossible not to bo 
struck with the decided Mendclssohnian tendencies 
of the ctmiposer. " Comus " would bo effective set 
with scenery and performed with costumes. Its 
presentation last night, however, was so excellent 
as to scarcely require acoossoHes. Mrs. (Julajyer 
sang the soprano solos with t-aste and discrimina- 
tion, her voice answerin<r all requirements. Miis 
Barron was heard with pleasure in the contralto 
passages; and Mr. Leggat, despite a somewhat 
exas^gerated use of falsetto, was pleasinir in the 
tenor airs. Mr. Remmertz's noble voice awoke 
applause in the bass solos, but he scarcely gave the 
words that fine shading and significance which 
could have been desired. The orchestra was under 
perfect control, and showed the effects of thoroueh 
drill. The second part of the programme consist- 
ed of Mr. Horsley's overture to a cantatn called 
" Euterpe," in which two themes are skilfully un- 
folded ; of a madrigal, " Sing Lullaby," for voices 
alone, which was sung with great evidence of cul- 
tivation : and a selection from " The B' idal." a 
wedding caninla. This last was announced as dedi- 
cated by special permissi -n to Mi.^s Xellie Grant 
and Mr. Algernon Sartoris. It c(»nHistcd of a 
graceful and flowing chorus, a well defined march, 
and an expressive prayer. 
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Bussian Life and Manners-A National 

Opera. 

(St. Petersburg Correspondence of the London Time:) 

A few ni2:hta asfo the famous and favorite Russian 
national ofiera, Jizn za Tunria, or /w/V /"»• thr Cznr^ 
composed bv Glinka, was erivon at the Mario 
Thoat efor the i'\\i\\ time. Murray says no travel- 
er should leave St. Petersburg without seeing the 
opera, founded as it u on Ru.<asian national melo- 
dies, and pr sentins: an admirable and truthful view 
of Russian life, Russian fcelinsrs. and Rusiiiian 
costiimes. One little paragraph of Russian history 
will make this account all the clearer, so let me re- 
mind vour readers how, a few years after the deat'i 
of John the Terrible, in lft84. the dvnastv of Rurik 
came to an end, and Rn sia was didivored ov«'r to 
all sorts of w>«rs and invasions, until 1618. Vlad's- 
laus and the Poles were tin*ned out of the countrv. 
and the present dvna«tv was f(mnded hv the elec- 
titm of vouu'c Micha«*l Romanoff. The pl'»t of Life 
for the Czar is laid in these troubled times, one of 
the inciden s of which was the usurpation of "the 
False Dmitri," a pretender whose real origin 
puzzles the historians to this day. By the help of 
the Poles this Perkin AVarbcck actually grasped 
the crown, but a counter-insuirection ousted him. 
and he was thrown from a window in the Kremlin. 
At the last moment they said to him, " Tell us who 
you are." He refused, but just as they were casting 
him down he cried out, " I will tell vou who I am." 
but he fell headlong, and the False Dmitri and his 
secret died together. The time of the opera is a 
few years later than this. The youth Michael Rom- 
anoff had been elected, hut the Poles still made 
head, and were endeavoring to get the new Czar in- 
to their power. A pa. ty of them fall this is history 
as well as opera), entering: a village, desired the 
peasant Snzannen to lead them throutrh the 
forest to the monastery Kastromar, where the 
young Romanoff was awaitins; the fortune of the 
war then waging between the patriots and the 
Poles. The peasant led the party of invaders by 
woods and bo^, and when he knew that the 
messenger he had secretly and hastily despatched 
had arrived at the monastery, and that the Czar 
was safe, he declared his rn»e to the Poles, who fell 
upon him and killed him. To this day the descen- 
dants of Suzannen. who thus gave his " life for the 
Czar, arc called " the white peasants," and pay no 
imposts. 

Se much for history, as it was very kindly relat- 
ed to me the other afternoon in Mdle. Abani's draw- 
ing-room by his Excellency General Creg, recently 
appointed to the high post of Controller of the Ex- 
chequer of the Empire. Let us now turn to the 
opera, and begin by saying that the Marie Theatre 
is a house of fine and large proportions, handsome- 
ly and tastefully decorated in blue and gold and 
white. It is the home of Russian opera and drama, 
and the semicircle is broken by exactly the same 
arrangement of state boxes ae exists in the Grand 



Theatre. The night of my visit it- was full in every 
part. The Russians ne\ er tire of Jizn za 7'»aria, 
and no wonder, for it is rich in beautiful melodies 
founded on national airs, and the composition of its 
music is correct and masterly. The first rise of the 
curtain shows us the villngc of which Suzannen is 
the elder. It is autumn, and ice already floats 
down the river in the background, on the banks of 
which the fishermen's nets are spread out to dry. 
The dang^hter of Suzannen, a huxom villa«^ belle, 
is fiToinu: to be married to Zabinen, expected soon to 
claim his bride, and bring news from the patriot 
camp. A peasant chorus — the men in fur-edged 
" caftans " ti'^d alvtnt the waist, the wemen in 
" scarafans,** prettily striped, and colored skirts — 
sing to this effect, Antonida. the bride that is to be, 
wearing her hair in two long plaitatied with bine 
ribands, and joining in usual opera faahton. The 
Russian lang'unge can be sunfir with perfect smooth- 
ness, and the voice of Antonida (Mdlle. PlatnofT) Is 
a well-trained, sweet aj\^ flexible soprano of consid- 
erable power. SnzannAn (M. Vassillief). her father, 
is applauded as he enters. His countenance ia of a 
fine t^-pe, his voice a very good ba.ss. and he wears 
a furred cap and a blue caftan, and he carries a 
lone: staff. He says, or rather sinprs, that Uossia is 
in danger, and that it is no time to arrange marria- 
gea and holidays. While he laments the bad times, 
Antonia spies a boat on the river. " It must be my 
betrothed. It is he ! " she cries, rnnning to her 
father, who answers, " Well, we will see what news 
she brings." Zabinen (M. Orioff) is a handsome 
fellow, a fine specimen of a bridegroom, and a very 
pleasins: tenor. lie lands, and kisses his father-in- 
law that is to be. He brings good news, for the 
patriots arc makinz way under the leadership of 
Prince Posharski (who has a monument now at Mos- 
cow) : and then he and Antonida ask Snzannen 
whether the marriage cannot be arranged. The 
villacrers, whose priMiping and costumes are pretty 
all this while, join in the lovers' prayers, and the 
cliorns they sinsr i» excellent and much applanded. 
Rut Suzannen does not incline to marrying nnd giv- 
ing: in marrisire. with the country in so desperate a 
position, '* And we li.ivc no Czar ! " " Now." sings 
Zabinen. •* I will tell you my other news. We have 
found a Czar : Michael Romanoff has been elected." 
This siitisfle" Snzannen, who consents to allow the 
marriasre. There is more glad and joyful singing, 
and so the curtain goes down on the first act. Su- 
zannen, Antonida and Zabinen beine: called back 
and loudly applauded. The second net is one of 
t'-e prettiest spectacles imaginable — a ball given by 
the Polish C«>mmander-in Chief. 

Thf dance over, helmeted and breast-plated 
soldiers rush in with bad news from the camp, the 
hall is broken iin. and the curtain falls on act the 
second. The third act brir^s us again to Suz*n- 
nen's cottage, where John, the adopted boy (a girl 
with rather a fine contralto, but lacking spirit and 
animation in her action^ sits at work and sings to 
himself. The part is pln-ed by Mdlle. Kamensky, 
and I saw her second appearance. John is appa 
rently a lad of 17, wearing bo ts, and red blouse, 
and a head of thick fair hair. Suzannen ent^'rs, 
sinking ** To-day we will have our marriage-holi- 
day," and the two join in a fine duet. " Yon are old 
enough for the army; it ia time that you served 
the Czar ; it would pl'-ase all your family." " I am 
ready," the lad answers ; " when the occasion 
comes T shall not shrink from serving the Czar." 
Suzannen's cottage is now invaded by a throng of 

?easant^ in caps and caftans and carrying axes, 
'hey call in on their way to work to congratulate 
the Eider on the marriage of his daughter, and 
they are all bidden to come to the feast in the even- 
ina:. This is an effective chorus. Zabinen enters, 
and the same scene continues, and when the 
peasants have gone, Antonida herself comes in, 
and the father sings a song of blessing over his 
child and her lover. John, too, comes forward, 
and prettily congratulates Antonida. Suzannen, 
who has been sitting apart for a few moments, then 
rises, and says : " My heart is ouite full with all 
this happiness, and now we mnst tnank God." The 
qusrtet which follows is sung and acted with a 
perfect semblance of the deepest devotion, all four 
kneeling down on the stage and thanking God. 
This is folIowe<1 by a jubilant burst of song, and 
then Zabinen leaves, saying. "It is time to pre- 
pare." 

Now begins the trasredy. The music rises high : 
there is a loud knocking at the door, and a band of 
Poles in steel hemlets and breast-plates, long brown 
cloaks, and carrying drawn swords, burst into the 
cottage, and require Snzannen to lead them to the 
Convent of Kastromar. The old' man's acting at 
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this crisis is exccedinsr cfood. " Will you stop to 
the marriAgc, and I will take you to the convent to- 
morrow ?" " Whtet do you want with our Russian 
Czar ? *' " You have no business with our Czar, 
and I will not be yoar guide." Being threatened 
with death, Suzannen says, " I am not afraid of 
your swords or of death, and can very well die for 
my country and Czar.*' While the Poles consult 
apart, agreeing to tempt the old man with money, 
Suzannen whispers hurriedly to John, who, turning 
pale, has listened to all this, telling him to ^y 
quickly across the conntry to the convent and 
warn the monks. John slips out of the cottage ; 
the Poles hold out purses to Suzannen, who has 
conceived hU design, and is now ready. " I will 
take you,** he sings. ** and we can settle afterwards 
about the gold." 

Antonida rushes in, and clings to her father, hog- 
ging him not to go. This is a scene of fine acting, 
and at last Suzannen tears himself violently from 
his daughter's clinging arms and bids the Poles 
follow him. Love of country before love of home 
and children! This calls down thunderous ap- 
plause. Suzannen being gone with the Poles, the 
chorus of village girls, and then Zabinen and the 
peasants, enter, and after an affecting scene with 
Antonida, well sung and acted, Zabinen and his 
comrades flourish their axes and leave the cottage 
in hot chase of the Poles. All the actors, the con- 
ductor of the orchestra (M. Napravnik), and nearly 
all the musicians are Russians. The next, the fourth 
act of the opera, opens with a night scene. John, 
the faithful messenger, knocks at the convent gate 
of Kastromar, and calls for them to open, which 
they presently do, a crowd of the Russian patriot 
garrison pouring out. To them John tells his story, 
with choric interludes, and receives great and just 
applause from the house of this part of his singinsr. 
Then comes a beautiful forest scene, with snow fall- 
ing in moonlight thrown by an electric lamp. Su- 
zannen and the Poles enter, the latter demanding 
where they are, and declaring there is no road. 
** Let us remain here till morning," Suzannen sug- 
gests, knowing that by morning John will have 
reached the convent, and the Czar will have been 
conveyed away to a place of safety. After some 
angry singing the Poles agree to halt, turn their 
hoods over their heads, and crouch picturesquely in 
the background by a flickering fire. Suzannen 
cannot sleep, and prepares himself for death. 

** By sunrise, my last sunrise, I know the Czar 
will be saved." He devotes himself to his fste, 
singing his death-song, on his knees for the last 
words, kissing the floor to a loud clapping of hands. 
Again he sings, " This morning I prepared the 
marriage, and now 1 am ready to die. I shall have 
no grave. « Wolves and birds will eat my body. 
Good-bye, my children ! " He lulls himself asleep 
to soft music, but is soon awakened by the Poles. 
Morning is breaking, and the sun is rising red 
through the tr^es. Again Suzannen falls on his 
knees, crying, " The Czar is safe. I have led yon 
to a place where we are all lost together," and the 
curtain descends as the Poles fall on him with their 
swords. Needless to say, the applause was deafen- 
ing, John and Suzannen being called several times 
before the curtain. 

At the beginning of act 6 two months have 
elapsed, the Poles have been defeated, and the first 
Romanofl Czar is about to be crowned at Moscow. 
It is the very day of the coronation. The city is en 
fete and the street, we see, is lined with people in 
their holiday clothes. Troops, with quaint dresses 
and arms, pass on their way to the Kremlin. The 
populace follow, and then Antoi»ida and Zabinen 
(married now) and John come on the stage alone, 
and are presently interrogated by an officer, sent 
with four soldiers in red dresses, white shields, 
and halberts, with orders to find Zabinen and his 
family and present them to the Czar. Antonida 
wears her wedding dress and the head gear which 
denotes a matron. When John has sung a song, of 
somewhat languid length, followed by a trio, the 
soldiers lead them off, and then the curtain rises 
on a fine spectacle which concludes the opera. The 
Kremlin and the open space before it are excellently 
painted, and in front is ranged the crowd which 
waits to see the Czar pass, the soldiers standing 
with the Zabinen family, ready to present them to 
the young Romanoff, who would never have come 
to his crown but for the heroism of Suzannen. The 
national music swells high, the chorus is loud and 
finely sun^, and the clang of the Kremlin bells is 
cleverly imitated from behind the scenes. The 
curtain falls as soon as the procession of the Czar 
begins to pass, and before the Czsr himself has 
come into view. It ia against Rusaiaix law to pre- 



sent a Czar on the stage, though, I believe John 
the Terrible has been allowed behind the footlights 
of late years. 

Such is this truly national opera. Life for (he 
Czar, ever listened, to with delight by a Russian 
audience. 
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Music in London. 

New Oratorios. — New Signs. The first perform- 
ance in London of two new oratorios by English 
composers should not be allowed to pass with merely 
the usual reports, because it is an event of grest ao- 
solute and relative consequence. Our present busi- 
ness, however, is not to discuss the musical value of 
either work, still less to institute a comparison be- 
tween them. Whether the Light of the World be 
better or worse than St. John the Baptist matters noth- 
ing. It is enough to know that both are accepted on 
every hand as worthy examples of contemporary 
native art, and as valuable additions to a repertory 
in which English music has always held an honored 
place. Their simultaneous appearance, taken in con- 
nection with other things, presents a subject for con- 
sideration of a very agreeable nature. Unquestion- 
ably musical life is reviving among us in all its forms, 
from the lowest to the highest — ^in the latter most 
of all, just now. Not only are veterans like Mr. 
Macfarren showing that their genius is not exhaus- 
ted, but the younger generation has begun to work 
in earnest, and with rare ability. The revival is ob- 
▼ious, though it may nut be explained. We see the 
phenomenon, but what has caused it lies hidden from 
view, and can no more be discovered than the secret 
of the " Augustine ages" which, at wide intervals, 
have yielded such a wealth of intellect to the world. 
How far the revival may extend — whether we are 
entering on a golden era of English music such as 
that which conferred lustre upon the sixteenth cen- 
tury, is another matter for speculation ; but while 
causes and ultimate results arealike concealed, pres- 
ent results are plain enough, and are of such a nature 
as to excite the highest satisfaction and hope. What 
significance attaches, for example, to the production 
last autumn of not less than four important sacred 
works — the Hagar of Sir Gore Ouseley, Mr. Sulli- 
van's Light of the Worlds Mr. Macfarren's 8t, John 
the Baptiet, and Mr. Smart's Jaeoh ! These works 
may differ in value, but we make bold to say that 
not one of them falls below a distingniished rank 
among modern things of their kind. But there is 
other evidence of reviving musical life. Young com- 
posers like Mr. Oadsby, Mr. Prout, Mr. Alfred 
Holmes, and Mr. J. F. Barnett. are coming forward 
from time to time, with compositions in the highest 
school of art, and are showing themselves possessed 
in various degrees of the right to graduate with hon- 
ors. These, and such as these, are important mani- 
festations, but they must not be looked at by them- 
selves. In connection with them we should note an 
extraordinary state of musical activity all over the 
land. Bristol and Glasgow established triennial fes- 
tivals last year ; Leeds has just resolved upon the 
same course, and Liverpool is fast making up its 
mind to follow suit, while in scores of smaller places 
musical societies are doing hearty and extended 
work for our art. It is impossible to note these facts 
without re-^arding the future most hopefully. At 
the same time we should not lose sight of the respon- 
sibility they entail. " Of him to whom mucn is 
given, much will be required," and if we are enter- 
ing upon an era of great musical gifts, we shall be 
expected to use those gifts well. Here the great 
question of musical training confronts us reproach- 
fully. What has England done — what is she doing 
to utilize her native talent ? Very little, unfortu- 
nately ; and we commend the fact to serious consid- 
eration. — Mue, Worlds Mnr. 28. 

Monday Popular Concerts. — ^The last concert 
was again distinguished by the assistance of Herren 
Joachim and Dannreuther, and a feature of the pro- 
gramme was Beethoven's quartet in B flat, render- 
ed in a really perfect manner by M M. Joachim, 
Ries, Strauss, and Piatti. There is no better Quali- 
fied executant than the great Hungarian violinist to 
interpret the spirit of Beethoven, and there is no 
work which more gratefully discloses its beauty 
under poetic treatment ttian this posthumous 
quartet The presto could not have been more 
admirably plaj'ed, and fully deserved its encore. 
The other concerted piece was Haydn's familiar 
quart:et in D major (Op. 64), and the programme 
contained two solos — Beethoven's pianoforte sonata 
in A flat (Op. 110). and a violin sonata in G major, 
by Tartini, which Herr Joachim introduced for the 
first time. Herr Dannreuther was the pianist, and 



carried off much honor. Mi^s Edith Wynne, who 
sang Schubert's " Junge Nonne," ..Iso gave Gou od's 
" Quando k te lieta" violoncei-o obbligatc*. by 
Signor Piatti, and the latter obtaine*' an encoi-c. 

With Mr. Arthur Chappell's benclit, the beason 
of Monday Popular Concerts came to a cl6«e this 
week. An unusually long and varied prog, amme 
signalized the occasion. The first piec^ was Moz- 
art's Orphean quintet in G minor, for str nged in- 
struments, played by MM. Joachim, Rir btraus, 
Zerbini, and Piatti. Mr. Santley follower with the 
well-known air " Nasce al bosco," from " Exio" 
Handel's 2&th Italian opera. Then came Signor 
Piatti with two movements from a violoncello 
sonata by Veradni, accompanied by Sir Julius 
Benedict, heard for the first time, and certainly not 
for the last, at the Monday Popular Concerts. After 
this Mr. Halld and Mdme. Norman-Neruda played 
the air with variations from Mozart's sonata in F, 
for pianoforte and violin, the next instrumental 
piece being Schubert's Impromptu in B flat, for 
pianoforte m/m, of which Mr. H&116 took charge. 
Brahms and Bach supplied chiefly the second part 
of the programme, ana variety was attained by the 
part-singing of four Swedish ladies, Mdlles. Hilda 
w ilderberg and Amy Aberg, Mdme. Maria Patters- 
sohn and Mdlle. Wilhelmina Soderland, who in 
Brussels and Paris have recently courted distinc- 
tion. Their efforts were encored by acclamatioii. 
The large room at St. James's Hall was filled by an 
enthusiastic audience who called back the perform- 
ers after each piece. The season just dosed has 
been an unusually fruitful one : taking the Satur- 
days in also, the director has produced some two- 
and twenty previously unheard works. — Orckeetra, 

Passion Week has been solemnized by a perform- 
ance of Bach's Passion music at St. Paul's, by a series 
of sacred soirees at the Albert Hall, and by the per- 
formance of the " MetttiaJC* last night by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society. The first-named event comprised 
the S. Matthew Passion. A large audience included 
Mr. Gladstone. The service was opened by the Rev. 
Dr. Webber, and Dr. Stainer conducted the music. 
After the " Miserere" and prayers, the " FauionT 
commenced by the thrilling chorus "Come, ye daugh- 
ters, and weep with me," followed by the pathetic 
chorales, recitatives, and airs. The effect beneath 
the cathedral dome waa wonderfully striking, espec- 
ially that of the chorales, in which all the congre- 
gation seemed to join, an(i of the sudden bursts of 
ehorua which are meant to convey the wild shouts 
of the excited crowd, with their cries of " Barabbas,** 
and " Let him be crucified.** At that ^oint of the 
recital where Christ arrives in Gethsamene, and 
"began to be sorrowful and very heavy," the congre- 
gation, as usual, paused for prayer and meditation, 
after which the chorus sang the agonizing air, "O 
grief 1 now pants His agonizing heart." The soloists 
were Mr. Winn, who declaimed the music set apart 
for our Saviour with much effect ; Mr. Kerringham, 
Mr. Thornton, Mr. Delacy, and Mr. Hoscroft. The 
soprano and contralto numbers were rendered by 
boy choristers, one of the youthful Tocalists showing 
much appreciation of his subject by his singing of 
the fine air, •* See the Saviour ! " The pianoforte 
accompaniments were entrusted to Mr. Frederick 
Walker, and Mr. Cooper presided at the organ. The 
music went well throughout under the leadership of 
Dr. Stainer, the band of strings and reeds being ex- 
cellent, especially the latter in the air " Although 
mine eyes." The oratorio was preceded by a few 
prayers, and followed by the blessing ; the immense 
congregation appearing most attentive and devout 
throughout the whole. 

The performances of the Albert Hall Choral Soci- 
ety are being continued throughout the week. On 
Monday the work was the " Messiah** which, favor- 
ably executed by the well-organized choir, attracted 
a large and brilliant audience; among them the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh. Mdme. Alvsleben, Miss 
Anna Williams, Mr. Vernon Rigby and Sig. A^esi 
were the principals. On Tuesday the mas^erpleces 
w^ere " Stabat Mater** and the " liohgrsang.** Royalty 
again graced the scene in the persons of the Duke 
and Duchess of Edinburgh and the Marchioness of 
Lome and her husband, The chief parts were sus- 
tained by Mdme. Sherrington, Mdme. Patey, Mr. 
Cummings, Sig. Urio, and Mr. Campbell, (Sig. Cam- 
pobello). Bacli's Passion according to St. Matthew 
was performed last night, and is to be repeated to- 
night, (Thursday) and Friday, with Mdme. Alvsle 
ben, Mdme. Sherrington, Mdme. Patey, Mesars. Cum- 
mings, Beale and Perkins as principals. With a 
repetition of the " Messiah** on Satprday this excel- 
I lent series of sacred performances «will close. 
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"Monotony'' of Good Things.— The New 

Mnsic. 

We have heard through various agencies of late, 
— moat largely and with best setting forth, however, 
in the Thomas Concerts, — a great deal of the orclies 
tral music of the "new school'* so called, a great 
many works or extracts from the new composers ; — 
not only Wagner, who denies " pure" music, don't 
believe in its sufficiency save as a dependent ally 
of the sung or spoken word ; but also Liszt, who doet 
believe in it, and Berlioz, Brahms, Volkmann, 
Svendsea, Raff, and many more. A better descrip- 
tion of the general impression made by this whole 
mass of would-be original productions, we have no- 
where met of late than in the following paragraph. 
The italics are our own. 

Jadgftnv the orchestral mutio of the new echool bv what 
we have heard here this season, it is impossible not to be 
•truclc with theabeenee of form and the lack of contirnity 
of idea that dlstlngnleh the greater portion of it. Melody 
doea not ■eem to be one of Ite qualltice, and there appears 
to be KWtftiA dearth of intptration In it. It is labored and 
learned, but it Is rarely satisfying. Beauty of conception 
and gmcefUI treatment are not to be found among its char- 
acteristics, lastrumental effects are its most prominent 
features, and these are pushed to an extent that is almost 
bizarre in Its constant straining alter something new. The 
result is that one piece of thie echool eeeme to be almoH a 
rejlection of another in its struggle for extreme harmonies 
and startling Instrumentation. It is sensational music, if 
wo may be permitted to thus appiv the term. It comes 
from the head rather than fTom the neart, and savors more 
of profound talent than of uncontrollable genius. With 
all of this learning, this novelty, this abandonment of old 
forms and old theories, this wild originality, subtle^, inde- 
pendence, and yearning to do, the school of to-day has, as 
yet. dven us naught that comparee with the maherpUcee 
of that earlier echool which it professes to supplement. If 
it be true that the new school begins where the old school 
left off, it has not yet been made manifest that the old 
school did not leave off in the right place. But, for all this 
it Is necessary that we should be kept fully informed of the 
art in its various stages of development; for if, as It is 
claimed, modem art is on the verge of reachinf^ the goal 
towards which it has so painfully toiled, it will be Interest- 
ing to observe it in its various transition sjtages and to 
watch it as It culminates. At present. It cannot be denied 
that modern music is almost drearily monotonoue, or else 
that its prophets are only half inspired. 

"Dreary monotony" is good, — the phrase, we 
mean, but not the thing. Yet it is just this same 
"dreary monotony" of the newness which our critic, 
from whose long review of the past musical season 
in the Saiurdiy Evening Oazette we take the passage, 
tauntingly commends as antidote to the "monotony" 
of good things, of real works of genius, for which 
he seldom omits an opportunity of berating the 
Harvard Sj'm phony Concerts. Similia simUibtu, — 
in wholesale doses ! ,None of your infiniteeimaU ! 
But now suppose the Harvard Association were to 
follow the prescription, open its arms to the compo- 
sers whom this too friendly, can'did censor has de- 
scribed so truly, and place them on an equal plat- 
form side by side with Beethoven and Mozart: what 
criticism think you they would then get from so 
systematic a fault-finder ! 

lie thanks Mr. Thomas for giving our public "an 
opportunity of learning what progress has been 
made, or what new developments are making, in 
instrumental music," so that amateurs may judge 
the new school for themselves, instead of "leavin&r 
them to the mercies of a 9mall digue that has hither- 
to attempted to confine music here within narrow 
boundit" 6:c. To this two answers are pertinent and, 
one would think, sufficient. 

1. It is well to watch the progress of the day; 
and we too can thank Mr. Thnmns for ministering 
to our curiosity in this. Some music-lovers are like 
novel readers, so desperately smitten with the pas- 
sion for novelty, so blatth with indulgence, that their 
cry is ever for the latest new work, smoking from 
the press, even if it be bad or wortliless. But read- 
ers not so self-abused, not helpless prey to ennui 
when they have Shakspeare close by on the shelf, 
have also a desire to look into the new signs of prog- 



ress, — fmd out whether it really be progress. This 
service Mr. Thomas docs so fully for us all, and with 
such admirable means for doing it, tliat there is cer- 
tainly no need of dedicating every programme, every 
course of concerts, to the same end. Is there no 
propriety in choosing, cultivating special fields in 
Art ? Is there no need, among all the m dieys and 
"attractions" of an hour, the tempting displays of 
"new goods," the sops thrown to Cerberus, — ^liow- 
ever these may charm, whatever they may teach, — 
no need of something else to keep the taste for music 
from running after every fashion, with no ever-pres- 
ent, sure corrective, no ideal, pure, authoritative 
models of immortal Art to turn to ? Is there no use, 
no call for any concerts dedicated wholly to the real 
master-works of Bfusic ? If no one else will give 
them, then should wo not be thankful to the Socie- 
ty that will ? And these works are not heard to 
best advantage, do not exert their deepest influence, 
though technically they run smooth as clock-work, 
in concerts and by an orchestra mainly contrived 
for setting forth the points of the new music,— or 
rather for availing of the room it gives for showing 
what a model modern orchestra can do. Our dear 
old masters are ill mated in such company ; they 
seem to shiver and grow dull in the unwonted and 
nngenial sphere ; if they could speak, would they 
not each and all say. like one of our statesmen, "take 
me out of that crowd," if you love me ? Their noi- 
sy, "dreary monotony" affects the sweet and whole- 
some air in which we live as badly as a raging an- 
thracite furnace heat ! And yon, kind audience, how 
can you fairly hear us, feel our meaning, in a sphere 
so troubled, full of jarring, cross vibrations I 

Besides, the Symphony Concerts do not bind 
themselves never to give a new work ; they only 
bind themselves always to give good works, and 
not allow the great Symphonies, ^c, to lose due 
opportunity of reasonably frequent hearing,— and 
that in programmes which have some consistency 
and unity (in which true contrast is implied). 

2. The "monotony of the average Boston pro- 
gramme,"— during the days, that means, when the 
Hajvard concerts occupied the field unchallenged, 
— has been not at all so bad as these fine friends of 
" progress " try to make it out. In their nine years 
these concerts have given pretty nearly aU the Sym- 
phonies, Overtures, Concertos, Ac, which rank 
among musicians as first-class, all which have kept 
their freshness in the chief musical centres of the 
world. In short they have given 44 different Sym- 
phonies; 62 different Overtures, and 20 miscellane- 
ous orchestral works of some importance ; 45 Con- 
certos for piano, violin, Ac; more large Concert 
Arias, with orchestra, than were ever heard before 
in this country ; besides the enlivening variety of 
choice songs, wholly fresh, instrumental solos, Ac, 
too numerous to mention. They have introduced, 
for ihe first iime'va Boston, 15 Symphonies, 26 Over- 
lures, 28 Concertos. Suppose they were never to 
increase the list of Symphonies, but keep on play- 
ing them round in turn, at the rate of ten concerts 
every year : each SjTnphony would get a hearing 
not so often as once in four years ! Yet our critics 
profess to know them all too well ! — But what 
appreciative audience would forgive the managers 
if the great ones of Beethoven, the great Schubert 
in C, the best by Schumann, Ac. were shelved for 
even one or two years ? So, if the taste of the true 
loyal public is to be considered, where will the 
room be in such concerts for a frequent substitution 
of the new works ? Moreover, is not variety and 

contrast possible, has it not in these very concerts 
been continually shown to be possible, without go- 
ing out of tlie range of that great mass of old 
acknowledcfed master works which we have just 
enumerated? 

We have more to say on these points, but must 
give room to other matter now. 



Concert& 

Two of the ^most unique and fresh among the 
many concerts of Pianoforte music were Mr. 
BoscoviTz's Recitals, in the hall of the Apollo Club, 
— a charming little room for chamber music, and 
particularly favorable for the appreciation of piano 
music The first (second of his series) was on the 
afternoon of April 10, when Mr. Boscovitz offered 
the following remarkable programme : 

1. Concerto, in the Italian style J. 8. Bach 

2. Soiinta Uerolgue Christ. Nichdmann 

1. Allegro, 2 Me«to, 3 Vivace a la Fuga. (First time.) 

•3. Tenor Aria, "Cosl fan tutte,** Mojsart 

Dr. Langmaid. 

4. a. Nocturne, op. 9, No. 2. h. Polnnalse, Op. 25. e. 
Alazurka, Op. 33. No. 4. <f. Berceuse. Op. 57. e. Ma- 
zurka, Op. 17, No. 1. /. Valse, Op. 34, No. «,. . . .Chopin 

6. Barcarolle, Op. 00 Chopin 

0. Oigue. E flat, *'Sulte Franeaise." J. B. Bach 

SonaU, in A. ( Fimt time. ) Doroenico Scarlatti 

7. a. Berceuse, h. GrlUen, Op. 12. e. Dcs Attends, 
(evening), Op. 12. d. Roroanze, Op. 32 Bcbnmann 

3. Tonor Romaiiza, Faust Oounod 

Dr. Langmaid. 

9- a. Song without words, D minor, b. Volkslled, A 
minor Mendelssohn 

10. a. Au bord d'une Source Etude, (Annte de Fclerin- 
ages.) b. Caprlccio a la HoDgrolse, with an original 
Cadenza. (First time.} *"' Liszt 

The room was filled with very musical people, 
and we doubt if any audience has been more 
thoroughly interested, and in some sense captivat- 
ed, by any concert of the kind this season. For 
Mr. Boscovitz's playing is decidedly individual ; he 
has his own way of treating things. Playing all 
from memory, he humors time and accent, light 
and shade, according to biff own fancy, continually 
indulging in little yfnefMS of expression, or in start- 
ling effects and contrasts, which keep attention on 
the alert, and often give a sense of exquisite sur- 
prise; but quite as often, after some delicately 
finished phrase or passage, refined almost to airy 
nothing, comes the shock of such /orzan<2o and such 
stunning accent, particularly just before .leaving 
off, that it actually seems as if he meant to trample 
out the flames he had been kindling and fanning 
into life. It is all quite exciting, and there is an 

undeniable sort of electricity, or animal magnetism 
about the man, which even tells more for the 
moment than the deepest feeling or inspired imagi- 
nation. The " Italian Concerto " and the little Qigu/e 
by Bach were admirably played. And so was the 
curious old Sonata by Nichelmano, a pupil of 
Sebastian Bach, composed in tiie same Tear with 
Handel's " Messiah "(1741), and arranged for con- 
cert performance by Mr. Boscovitz from a MS. in 
the possession of Czerny. It is a fresh, healthy, 
genial composition, and we may thank the concert- 
giver for bringing out some of the forgotten live 
things from a period " when it was the fasidon to 
write good music," which certainly it is not now. 

In his rendering of Chopin, exquisite and bril- 
liant as much of it is, we often feel a certain ex- 
travagance, which is quite wiUul, and sometimes 
pushed to coquetry ; you could not take it alto- 
gether seriously, and if you could not help applaud- 
ing, neither could vou keep* from laughing. In one 
of the Mazourkas this was remarkably the ca«e. It 
was a new interpretation, with a certain fascination 
and electric influence about it : but would you care 
to have Chopin all translated into such a 8t3'le ? — 
Instead of he capriceio with an " Original Caden- 
za," the 8th Hungarian Rhapsody was given. 

Dr. Langmaid sang the beautiful Mozart Ana : 
" Un aura amorosa." in a very sweet and sympa 
thetic voice, with fine style and expression ; and so 
too the Romanza from tne garden scene in Faust, 

The third Recital (April 17) was attended with 
an eager interest. The programme was as follows : 

1. Fantasia, D Minor Klmheipcr 

2. a. Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 1. b. Mazurkn, Op. 56. No. 3 
2. c. Impromptu, Op. 29, No. 3. d, Valse. Op. 18iNo. 

4 Chopin 

3. Hungarian Dance, for four hands. No. 1 Brahms 

4. Hunf^arian Sketches, a. Youthfulness. b. The 
Chapel, e. The Hussar's Ride. d. Dance under the 
Linden Volkmann 

6. Ballad, Op. 52 Chopin 

6. a. Polonaise, in E. b. Gavotte, O minor.. ..J. S. Bach 
c. Allegro Pollini 

7. March from the "Leonoro* Sinfonie, RnfT. Tran- 
scription by F. Boscovits 

The Fantasia by Kirnberger, another of old Bach's 
pupils, has a great deal of beauty, and was beauti- 
fully played. The exiecution of the Chopin pieces 
display eii the same singular sleight of hand, the same 
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exquisite delicacy, contrasts of sudden siren j^h, kit- 
ten-lilie playing with the theme and humorinp: of 
tempo, — always with a rare precision and vitality 
of touch, that we observed beforo. The Ballade in 
F minor, the fourth and last of the tribe, is also the 
most frij^htfully difficult, and its successful execution 
was an extraordinary feat indeed. The graceful lit- 
tle Polonaite, from one of the " French Suites," by 
Bnch, — ^a quiet, unpretending thing compared with 
the fiery ones by Chopin — and the fresh and charm- 
ing Oavotte from one of the larger set which he dis- 
tinguished as the " English" suites, were among the 
gems of the programme, and were much enjoyed ; 
only that sudden accent of the first note of the 
phrase in the little Trio (or second gavotte) in the 
major, seemed to us to disturb its quiet, simple char- 
acter. The third little piece in the same group of an- 
tiques, by Pollini, bore family resemblance to the 
works of Domenico Scarlatti, — In the Hungarian' 
Dance andSketches, very pleasing little pieces, for 
four hand?, the upper part was nicely played by Miss 
Mart Undrrwood. The March from Raffs ghastly 
Symphony lost something of its brightness and its 
smartness in Mr. Boscovitz's transcription. 

The audience went away with a ?ood appetite, and 
doubtless more such concerts will oe very welcome 
in their season. 



Crowded Out. — Notices of the new Orchestral 
Club, the Lucca-Thomas Concerts, and some others 
must lie over for the present 



Thk Triennial Festival, our Boston '* Birming- 
ham;" is next in order, — a whole week of noble 
music, on a grand scale, in our noble Music Hall ! 
The Uandel ard Hatdn Society have devoted a 
whole season to the zealous work of preparation, 

and Mr. ZERRAnir has made the chorus of 500 voices 
thoroughly at home and sure in all the music of a 
formidable programme. With the Thomas orchestra 
strengthened oy our own best musicians for ac- 
companiment, with Miss Edith Wynne once more 
for principal soprano, and a goodly list of our own 
best solo singers, and with Mr. Lang at the great 
organ, all promises the best success. 

The week practically besrins, with a Public Re- 
hearsal of Bacn*s " Passion Music,** to-morrow (Sun- 
day) evening. On Tuesday evening the Festival 
proper is to open with nandcl's patriotic Oratorio 
of Judas MaccaboBus, in which Miss Wynne sang so 
delightfully when she was here before. But the 
whole programme of the week is in the daily 
papers. Let no true music lover fail to realize that 
the event is close upon us I 

" The Art Theories of Richard Waoxer." The 
very able, candid and elaborate series of articles 
upon this subject, which we have copied lately fr(«m 
the London Muttieal Standard, are from the pen of 
the literary editor of that Journal, and foreign 
editor of the London Gwxrdtqn^ Mr. John Crowdy. 
We understand that that portion of them which de- 
scribes and defines Wagner's theories was snbmitt- 
ed beforehand to two of the leaders of the Wagner 
movement in London, and every sentence was so 
framed as to be admitted by them as fair and exact. 
Of course this does not apply to the writer's 
criticisms and deductions. In London musical 
circles the articles have been generally accepted 
as the first complete, and only unbiassed statement 
of the Wagner case to English readers. 

To-day we print an ^ article by Mr. Joseph 
Bennett, who examines 'Wagner** idea of "the 
poetic basis of music," and points out its fallacy 
with a most clear and logical power of statement. 
It is a sound, careful, lawyer-like argument, par- 
ticularly interesting, and most true in what it says 
of the relations of Wagner to Beethoven, on whose 
alleged " confession " of the " misUke " of a life- 
time Wagner presumes to build ! 

Concert-Notes in New York. 

As the season draws to a close, the concert pro- 
grammes accumulate so rapidly that I can hardly 
give to each one the detailed notice which it deserves. 
Taking them in their order, the first on the list is: 

Apr. 9th. An extra concert, given by the Thom- 
as Orchestra at Steinway Hall. Beethoven's noble 
overture to Egmont opened the programme, and was 
followed by RafTs ** Forest Symphony,** %. work. 



which, ever fresh and charming, grows in interest 
with eoch hearing. Wagner's " Flying Dutchman'* 
overture; The Allegro from Bach's Concerto for 
string orchestra: and the grand War March of the 
Priests, from Mendelssohn's Athalie, were the orches- 
tral selections for the second part of the bill. Mr. 
S, B. Mills played the Larghetto and Finale from 
Chopin's F minor Concerto. The rendering of the 

marvellous tone-poem is a favorite task of his, and 
one which he has never accomplished with greater 
success than on this particular evening. If his play- 
ing is not over passionate it is, at least, not lacking 
in any of the otner qualities necessary to the proper 
interpretation of such a work. 

Apr. 11. The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society, at 
the filth and last concert of the season, offered a pro- 
gramme unusually rich in variety and attractiveness, 
beginning with Schubert's Symphony of "heavenly 
length" [in C,l which, under the baton of Mr. Thom- 
as, was magnincently rendered, as were also Wag- 
ner's " Vorspiel Die Meistersinger"; Brahm's varia- 
tions on a Tneme from Haydn, [newl ; and Beetho- 
ven's Leonora overture, No. 8. Mme. Ilmadi Mnrska, 
although suffering from severe indisposition, sur- 
prised us by the vigor and effectiveness with which 
she gave Beethoven's great Scena and Aria, " Ah 
perfido.** It was not, perhaps, the selection best 
suited to her voice and style of singing, and we half 
feared some addition or afteration would be made to 
the score, but the music was honestly sung — and 
very well withal. The singer also gave an " Aria 
Hongroise" by F. Doppler, with Flute Obligato— a 
difficult piece, aud pity 'tis *twere not quite impossi- 
ble. 

The pianist of the evening was Mr. Richard Hoff- 
man, an artist; who having attained very high dis- 
tinction in his profession, is heard in public only 
often enough to make his seclusion a matter of gen- 
eral regret. His selections were Mendel8sonn*8 
" Serenade and Allegro Giojoso,** with orchestra 
and a trio of Chopin dances. Mr. Hoffman's playing 
is characterized by a certain refinement and delicacy 
of touch which are peculiarly needful for the Men- 
delssohn and Chopin music, while, at the same time, 
he is master of all the resources of the piano. For 
some seasons past he has given series of recitations 
at Chickering Hall which were attended by such of 
the musical dilettanti as were fortunate enough to 
secure an invitation. This year, however, these 
recitations aje discontinued. 

Mr. Hoffman's reception by the Brooklyn audi- 
ence was enthusiastic and the applause wnich fol- 
lowed his very artistic rendering of the " Serenade** 
showed a just appreciation of his effort. Seldom, 
indeed, have I heard the three familiar Chopin dan- 
ces with so fine a sense of their meaning as under 
his fingers. 

The Society, under the direction of Mr. Thomas, 
has done a great work this season,' as will be seen 
from the repertoire, which I subjoin : 

Bymphoniet. 
Beethoven— No. 8 tn F, Op. 03: No. 7. In A, Op. 92. Raff 
No. 3, Op. IfiS. 1m Walde (lathe Forest). Schamann— No. 
2, In C M^Oor, Op. 01, why will the society persist In ealling 
this ' Oacari *' ? 6chubert^-8ymphony in M^)or. 

Beethoven— Septet, Opns 20. Wagner— Introdnction 
and Finale— "Trlotan and IitoUle*' [first iimcl : BacchanaSe 
— Tanbauscr [manuscript] ; Hulillgunv's March ; Vorspiel, 
Lohencrln ; Der Ritt der walkueren [manuscript] : Vors- 
piel— Die Meistersinger Von Nuernberg. Liszt— Rhapso- 
die HongTolse, No. 2; Svmphonie Poem— "Les Preludes,** 
Rubinstein— Ivan IV— [uerGrausame, the Cruel), Charac- 
terblld [new]. Svensden— Symphonic Introduction to the 
Drama, "Sigurd Slembe/Mflrst time]. Brahms— Varia- 
tions on a theme from Havdn |uew]. Volkmann — Seren- 
ade In D minor [new], with Violonsello Obligato. Berllos 
—Scherzo— La Relne Mab, ou laF^e des Soogea. 

Concfrio9. 
Joachim— "Hungarian" [flmt time], for Violin. Golter- 
mann— No. 3. for Violoncello. MeDdelsaobo- Serenade 
and Allegro giojoso. 

Weber— Qjiartet for Horns. Chopin— Polonaise, Ma- 
souika and valse. 

(h>trtuirt9, 

BoethoTsn— Overtare— Coriolanus, Op.62.Leonore, No 3. 

Vocal SelfcUont, 

MoZitrt— Arl»— Lo Nozze dl Figaro [ Baritone] ; Aria— 
''Vol che sapete," from Le Nozze d'Flearo. Ohick — Aria, 
Tphi^enlaen Aullde; Aria. "Che faro, fhnn <*Orpheus." 
Rossini— Duct, "Ml«era che faro," from "Matilda dl 8a- 
bran.'* Oounod— Aria des Bijoux, fh>m " Fanst.** Thomas 
— Orand Scene et air d'Ophelia. flrom "Hamlet** Pacini— 
Scena and CaTatina, for Climene from "SalTo.** Pmch— 
Ann— Thema and Variations. Beethoven— "Ah Perfldo." 
Op. 05. * DOppler— Aria Hongrolse. 

It remiiined for the officers of the society to 
testify their appreciation of the vnlnable service 
rendered by Mr. Thomas and his Orchestra, which 
they did by tendering to Mr. Thomas the use of the 
Academy for a complimentry Concert, under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn rhilharmonic Society. 



This concert took place on Wednesday evening, 
April 22nd. The bill was quite attractive, includ- 
inj^ .RafTs " Leonora " Symphony. The " Tann- 
haeaser " Overture ; theme and variations from 
Schubert's quartet in D minor; the Scherzo, 
Nocturne and Wedding March, from Mendelssohn's 
** Midsummernight's dream Music." Invitation a 
la danse (adapted to Orchestra, by Berlioz); be- 
sides vocal selections sung by Mr. Whitney. 

April 18. The sixth and last concert for the 
season, of the N. Y. Philharmonic Society, took 
place at the Academy of Music. The Orchestral 
pieces were as follows : Goldmark's Sakuntala over^ 
ture ; Suite by German ; Beethoven's Bqmont 
music entire . Mr. W. H. Pope reading the poem, 
while the two songs were rendered by Mme. de 
Murska, who also sang " Ah Perfido " and an aria 
from Roberto. 

April 25.- Sixth Symphony concert, and last of 
the season, by Mr. Thomas at Steinway Hall. 

A fine performance of Mozart's Symphony in E 
flat, was followed by Bach's aria ; " O pardon me, 
my God," from the Passion music, sung by Miss 
Adelaide Phillips, with violin obligato by Mr. Lis- 
temann. The favorite contralto sang, also, Handel's 
Aria: "Dove sei amato bene." Between these 
vocal pieces came the vaijgtions on a theme by 
Haydn, (Brahms) which gave so much satisfaction 
when played at the Brooklyn Philharmonic. The 
vorspiel to " Die Meistersinger " ended part first 
of the bill. 

In the intermission, as Mr. Thomas was about to 
step from the stage, Mr. Richard Grant White 
came forward and. with a few well chosen words, 
presented an elegant casket containing a certificate 
of deposit for a lar^ amount of money, a gift to Mr. 
Thomas, from his numerous friends and admirers 
in this city. Mr. Thomas, taken auite by surprise, 
responded very gracefully testifying to his appre- 
ciation of the valuable present, and his determina- 
tion to continue in and extend hts valuable service 
to the cause of art. 

The programme ended with the seventh Sym- 
phony of Beethoven, superbly played. 

The operatic season will close on May 2nd, and, 
on Sunday evening, May 8rd, all the artists of the 
Strakosch Opera troupe will 'unite in a grand 
sacred-concert at the Academy of Music, for the 
benefit of Mr. J. C. Fryer, who has been long asso- 
ciated with Mr. Strakosch in the capacity of 
Treasurer. This gentleman will be pleasently re- 
membered by all those who have been brought into 
contact with him, and the benefit is sufficient testi- 
mony of the esteem in which he is held by the 
artists of the opera. The announcement of his 
benefit will assure a liberal patronage, and one re- 
markable feature in the programme will excite 
general interest, both in New York and in the ad- 
jacent cities. This is the performance of Rossini's 
Stabat Mater : — entire with full orchestra and 
chorus — ^in which both Mme. Nilsson and Mme. 
Lucca will take part, and sing together for the first 
time in America, the " Quis Est Homo." These 
two distinguished artists will sing a duet together 
for the first time in this magnificent composition. 
II should be remembered that this will be the last 
appearance of these famous singers, Mme. Nilsson 
leaving the connry a few days later ; and the last 
concert of Mr. Strakosch Opera troupe. 

In the grand Sacred Concert Mme. Nillson will 
sing (by request) Handel's air " I know that my 
Redeemer liveth.*' 

The musical public of New York and vicinity 
will not be slow to appreciate the attractive pro- 
gramme offered by Mr. Fryer, and it is to be hoped 
that Boston will send a good sized deputation to 
his benefit. a, a. c. 

Chicago, April 18. Since ray former com- 
munication quite a number of interesting things 
have happened here, but a pressure of other things 
has hindered my attending properly to the lawful 
curiosity of your readers. 

Some weeks ago the First Congregationalist 
Church had occasion to jubilate in a new organ, 
built by Steer and Turner of Westfield. The organ 
has three manuals, about fifteen stops in the Great, 
the same in the Swell, eij^ht in the Choir and ten 
in the pednle. The voicing is of a good quality, 

and the mechanical work very superior fully 

equal to other first-olass work. In the " balanc- 
ing," however, I find many things that do not sat- 
isfy me (not but what they may be all the better for 
that). 'The choir stops are t(>o soft, especially the 
dulciana, the gcigen principal and roelodia. This 
lightness of tone is made in deference to their use 
in accompaning solos on the Swell when the swell- 
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blinds are closed. While this point is gained, the 
organ loses much more than enough to compensate 
for it, in the deminished effectiveness of these stops 
as accompaniments when the swell is open, and still 
more in their use as solos — as any organist will 
easily see. Such departures from established 
systems ©f " balancing " are a frequent peculiarity 
of builder's still inexperienced in the construction 
of large organs. I have never known a case of a 
builder s first large organ proving a real success. 
The pedale here is unusually full having ten stops, 
including a 82 It. bourdon. Yet in the bravura 
pedalling in the concerts the pedale did not all 
"come out" properly. In my opinion this instru- 
ment reflects great credit on the builders, and 
promises fair for their future, but as a concert in- 
strument it will always leave a certain fffectivenew 
and oui-9poken qiudHy of tone (such as one always 
hears in a good Hook organ) to be desired. In 
church playing, the smoothness and sweetness of 
tone will prove highly acceptable. The instrument 
is reported to have cost about $12,000. 

The opening concert brought us Mr. D. Hesse 
Wilkins from Rochester, who played Hesse's 
Toccata in A flat, and "God save the King" varia- 
tions, and three pieces from Batiste — all of which 
by a funny chance happened to be very hackneyed 
here. It seems that Mr. Wilkins was not aware 
that the Batiste pieces were included in American 
reprints, but supposed they existed only in the im- 
ported copies and were rare. In these Mr. Wilkins 
displayed a great deal of taste, except in the con- 
tinual use of the tremolo — a stop which I regard as 
rathei shaky when heard for a half hour continu- 
ously. In the Hesse pieces Mr. Wilkins displayed 
a degree of skill as an organist entirely satis- 
factory, and fully all that the pieces admitted of 
exhibiting. In the arrangement of the programme 
it struck me as a little singular that five selections 
should be given to two authors, and they not exact- 
ly of the highest rank. 

Mr. Wilkins seemed to me to be an organist with 
a real respect for his instrument, and a high degree 
of skill, thoroughly orthodox, and " down on " over 
tures and such like ungodly doings on the organ; 
and as Auch I should have been glad to have wel- 
comed him to this city as a resident. Still, for my- 
self, I cannot exactly see wherein Batiste's music is 
less secular, because it is written " for the organ,** 
than light overtures which, make no pretense to 
sacred qualities. The .simple truth is that Batiste's 
music is through and through teeular — a mere study 
of effects, which (to be sure) are many of them 
pleasing and new, but still music of no real depth 
or dignity, and in my opinion entirely unsuitable 
to accompany or express the worship of God. That 
I use it in church sometimes is simply because I 
know that the majority of people do not go to 
church to worship God, and for various and sundry 
other reasons which it would be out of place for 
D wight's Journal to enter into. 

The same concert gave us two pieces by Mr. Falk, 
" Selections from Mendelssohn's Italian Sym- 
phony " and *• Overture to the Merry Wives of 
Windsor." In response to an encore, he played 
Buck's variations on " Annie Laurie." Mr. Falk 
has a splendid technique, but in public generally 
plays too fast, not giving the organ time to speak 
or the public time to swallow. 

This week a Mr. Eddy played a concert on the 

same organ. He plaved among other things Bach's 
A-minor prelude and fugue, and the Thiele varia- 
tions in A flat. Buck's Triumphal March, Overture 
to Stradella, etc But as I did not hear the concert 
and have seen no competent critic that did, I can- 
not say more about the playing. I believe the 

Thiele piece has been played here but twice before, 
both times by Mr. Buck. Our nearest Thiele man 



to Chicago is Mr. H. B. Roney at East Saginaw, 
Mich., who plays this piece and the Conccrt-sntz in 
*C minor by heart. If there are any others, will 
they kindly rise and explain ? 

The Licdcrkranz Society gave " Masaniello " in 
Meyicker*s theater six times to good houses, and 
the papers said well, under the conduct of Mr. 
Balatka. I guess the solo singing was a little " off" 
(as the young men say now), but the orchestra and 
chorus good. 

Last night Mr. Silas G. Pratt gave a Symphony 
concert in McCormick Hall, with an orchestra of 
about sixty. He gave hi a symphony (called by 
the papers opera 16 — whose Latin I cannot say), 
" Magdelena," a lament showing in tones what 
Murillo tried to paint in his picture, and a new 
March, " Homage to Chicago." 

Mr. Pratt is a young gentleman of a great deal 
of energy and ambition. When a music salesman 
he practiced evenings and saved his money, and 
then with some assistance went to Berlin, where 
he studied about two years. He has written no 
end of piano pieces and songs under various aliases, 
most of them very poor stuff, and a small number 
of very carefully written pieces under his own 
name. He has a very delicate touch, and plays the 
piano with a g^'eat deal of taste. But it is as a 
composer that he expects to fulfil his mission, and 
last night he had the satisfaction of hearing the 
first complete rendering of his first S^'mphony — on 
which we may well enough congratulate him, for 
it is as hard to plant a symphony or other heavy 
orchestral work in America as it is to plant corn 
in New Hampshire — 3'ou have to shoot it in through 
the cracks, as it were. 

As to the symphony itself, judged by itself as a 
first work, and a first extensive orchestral study, 
it is all that could be expected. It shows a fair 
quality of ideas, very well treated. As a gjeat tone- 
poem it lacks contents. That is to say it has the 
form of a symphony, but not the substance. The 
orchestral treatment is generally after the new 
school. The best movement is the last, although 
it contains a number of very cheap and common 
ideas, not redeemed by thoroughly artistic treat- 
ment. The Andtmte is quite a successful piece of 
writing. Although the instrumentation is open to 
the criticisms indicated above and inseparable from 
the efforts of any artist who has not acquired com- 
plete mastery of the means of expression in his 
chosen medium, to my mind the work lacks more 
in the intrinsic value, depth, and suggestiveness of 
the ideas themselves; and although the author 
may hope to reach a high degree of skill in the 
technical constructioc of symphonies and other 
orchestral works, I do not see any reaiionable ex- 
pectation of his ever becoming a tone-poet of the 
quality that bespeaks the attention of the whole 
world. Nor when symphony concerts are as scarce 
as they now are would it seem to me go<»d economy 
to waste these far too rare opportunities in the pro- 
duction of comparatively insignificent new works, to 
the exclusion of the rich master-works almost en- 
tirely unheard. When symphony concerts are 
plenty, it is of course desirable to lend vi'ivXy hear- 
ing to CTery well-constructed new work. The 
pearl-divers open man}'^ an oyster for every goodly 
pearl they find ; and our oyster last night certain- 
ly contained a pearl, though perhaps not large nor 
of the finest lustre. 

I make these cemarks because I believe them to 
be justified and proper, although I am fully aware 
that in speaking so of a first hearing of a new work 
it has often happened to critics to overlook the 
merits of what have afterwards turned out very 
clever works. 

All of which is respectfully submitted by 

Dkr Frbtschuetz. 
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il»llsli««i by OllT«v DItsoM * Ci 
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V«cal, with Pla»« AccompanlmcMt. 



Changed. 4. £6 to e. 



BooU. 35 



" Bright Ml ever flow* the fea. 
Bright AM ever iihineft the mm ; 
But. Mian ( they aeem to mc, 
Not the Pnn that uKfld to bo. 
Not the tide that u«ed to run.'* 

From "Aftermath." Pleaae remembor that, t^ere 
!• another sonfs of the fiamc name, by n diffei^nt 
eompo«ier. Tt I* superfluous to praise Mr. Bootta' 
aweot, elaaafoal muBlc. 

Greeting Glee. Solo and Chorus. X C to s. 

SimpUcian. 30 

" In thiM dear old hnll, 
Where hnant us yet 
I'he tnfrnxii mem'rie« of tbe times we met." 

For the school or aearlemv. and U a bHirht and 
cheery weloomino: crfce, of which the first four 
lines may be sung either as solo or duct. 

Gliding o'er the Lake. 3. F to (7. Pratt, 30 

" Ah ! Love. T wonW that life, 
Our way as smooth would make.** 

Very good wl«h, exprcsned In a most nen*eabte 
manner. Neither poetrj' nor mn-lc could very 
well pet along without "lakes." which are eener* 
ally lieantlAil enough to suggest all sorta of agree- 
able thoughts and melodies. 



Wbate'er betide. 4. £5 to g. 



Millard. 50 



" Tho* many lands and waves divide, 
My sonl'vrlll dine to fhine. 
As clinf^s tho fnlthftil Try vine 
To yonder mined shrine.'* 

MaGmlflcent song for soprano voice. Has in it 
the elements of great popularity. 

Wliy don't my darling Papa come? Songr and 
ChomB. 3. Ftod. VHit^eler, 35 

" Why do they make hfra stay so late ? 
He knows we're all alone." 

Temperance song of the most effective kind. 
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Nearer, my God, to Thee. 4. G. Wamrr, 50 

A splendid transcription of the welt-known 
melody. Sacred pieces are not always cn!*y to 
transcribe, as rapid runs, fto... takn away Prom the 
simple and quiet bennty of the orlelnnl' melodlcH, 
But this thronsrhout Is in crond taste, and nn appro- 
priate ornamental arrangement of the sweet air. 

Strauss Carnival Lancers. 4. 50 

New music for the Tjancers must needs be 
attra<'tive. If made for Carnival time, then It mn»t 
he merry. But Lancers for Carnival t«me by 
9traM8s must be very merry and tho best of 
raufelc. 



P>fWy-back Galop.' Picture Title. 



2. G. 
Mack. 40 



Get the picture title for the babies at home I 
Sweet litt1'> galop fur beginners, plamly printed 
and fingered. 

Souvenir de Steinbach. Idylle. 4. G. 

Kafka, 40 

Neat, pretty and brilllsnt. An Idylle so far 
as It reminds one of a merry peasants d'auce. 

Zaraj^oza March. Mexican March. 3. Db, 

Ortef/a, S5 

A neat and peculiar march of deelded original- 
ity. A portion of it Is In the key of six flats. 



Abbre\'iatiox8.— Decrees of difficulty are marked 
1 to 7. The keyi9 marked with a capital letter: ns C, K 
flat, *c. A small Roman letter markb tbe hifrheat note, 
if on the staff, an italic letter the highest note, if above 
the staff. 



MUKTC BT Matl. — Music Is sent by mall, the expense be- 
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about one cent for an ordinary piece of music. Persons 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense In obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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A Battle of the Elements. 

BY O. F. CRANCII. 

The warring hosts of Winter and of Spring 

Are hurtrmg o'er tiic plains ; 
AH niuht 1 heard their battle-clarions ring 

And jar the window-panes. 

The arrowy sleet is rattling on the glass, 

Where lal« the eunbeami? ehoue ; 
The untimely snows bcsiogo the sprouting gra^s, 

The elm trees toss and moan. 

Their swelling buds curl backward as they swing; 

The crocus in its sheath 
Listens, a wat<'.hful sentinel, till Spring 

Shall melt the snow's last wreatlu 

The saddened robins flit through leafless trees 

And chirp with tuneless voice, 
And wait Uie conquering 8U». the unbinding breeze, 

—They cannot yet rejoice. 

Slowly the victor Spring her foe outflanks. 

And countermines his snows ; 
Thea, uuawares. along the grassy banks 

Her ambushed violets throws. 

.Soon she will mask with buds of fragrant white 

Her arsenals of thorns. 
And lilt her rose-bush banners to the light 

Of sowl-en trancing morns. 

Along the fields her fairy troops shall hide 

And conquer by their grace, 
And shake their flowery crests, and far and wide 

The surly frosts displace ; 

Till all the woods are ringing wiUi the glee 

And prophecy of change, 
That melts the past and sets the present free 

Through Summer's perfect range. 

Oh ! flagtring spring of honor and of truth, 

Shalt thou not victor be. 
And bring again the faith the nation's youth 

Made one with liberty ? 

Shall the new birth America has known 

Amid her battle-throes 

Prove a nipped blossom, blighted ere 'tis blown — 

Or a perennial rose ? 

Apart. 1874,— /Mrf<5p«Mfen<. 



Baeli't St. Matthew Passion-Maue. 

(From the Book of Programmes of the Third Trien- 
nial Fe:»Uval of the Handefand Haydn Socieiy.) 

[John Sebastian Bach, born in 1685, died in 1750. 
The " Matthew Passion * was composed in 1728-29.] 

This sublime work, which is more and more 
regarded as the greatest among all the great 
works of sacred music, has becu hitherto un- 
known here, save through a single perfor- 
mance of 9elcetioru at the Triennial Festival of 
1871. Yet there can no longer be a doubt 
that it is destined to become here, as it has at 
last become (only within two or three years) 
in England, a most invaluable possession 
among all true music-lovers, a part of our re- 
ligious culture and experience, like HandePs 
** Messiah," which was composed some twelve 
years later. Even in Germany, in its own 
native Leipsic, Bach's great work had lain 
neglected a full century, until Felix Men- 
delssohn in 1829 revived it at Berlin, his young 
faith and enthusiasm prevailing against the 
grave doubts of his old master, Zelter. The 
reasons for this long neglect have been : 1, 
the magnitude and extreme difficulty of the 
work, and its remoteness from the more 
familiar styles of later music ; 2, its original 
design as part of a church-service, whereas it 
exceeds the means and bounds of almost any 



actual church (it has been introduced of late 
with great success into the service of West- 
minster Abbey) ; 8, its uniform seriousness 
and sadness, its one theme being suffering and 
grief ; 4, the popular prejudice against Bach 
as a mere '* scientific," ** learned" musician, 
and composer of fugufs. Yet in the whole 
Passion-music, with a single very brief excep- 
tion, there is not a fugne. And no music 
ever written, not excepting '*The Messiah," is 
so steeped in the most wholesome, tender, 
deep relit^ious feeling. It ^oes down into the 
individual, private soul, ])leads for and with 
the contrite and believing heart, and lends 
sympathetic voice to every Christian's ^rermnnl 
and private feeling to and for the Saviour. 
Mandcl, on the other hand, is unirerHnl, speak- 
ing for mankind at large, Inst-ead of the 
mournful monotony one might expect in such 
an oratorio of grief, one meets in it continual- 
ly fresh beauties, and new phases of expres- 
sion ; and the wondering attention is excited 
at almost every step by rare and exquisite sur- 
prises both in musical idea and form. It is 
full of living, stirring scenes, and of fine and 
vivid chara<:UT-]minting^ which is dramatic in 
the purest sense. And, while the text may 
dwell upon details of physical pain and sacri- 
fice, the music all the while lifts you above the 
physical, brings out the heart of the tragedy, 
causes the spirit to shine through it, pointing 
not chiefly to the wounds which Christ bore in 
the flesh, but to his wounded love for man and 
for his persecutors. So, after all, instead of 
being one long wail, it is a cheering and 
divine interpreter of sorrow, and sings the 
spiritual victory ; so that the hearer's soul is 
not depressed, but .raised to an atmosphere of 
all serenity and sweetness. 

Then, again, if the Passion-music was meant 
for a church-service, it is none the less availa- 
ble for concert performance, after the manner 
of an oratorio ; and in this way it is given 
year after year in the chief concert-halls of 
Germany. Such music is indeed too broad, 
too generous and catholic for any positive and 
actual church : it belongs to an ideal, uni- 
versal church, if such we can conceive of ; and 
if the text, the words, be at all prosaic, 
narrow, and traditional, burdened with more 
of dogma than many devout souls know how 
to accept literally, the mvsic is of such vital 
and essential truth and beauty that it subli- 
mates the whole, makes all transparent with a 
higher universal meaning, and brings out the 
latent soul of the historic husk. 

The origin and history of passion-music are 
well sketched in an article by Mr. G. A. Mac- 
fa rrcn in the "London Musical Times" (copied 
in ** D wight's Journal of Music,'* Jan., 29, 
1870), from which we take a few sentences : — 

*' From primitiye times it was the custom of 
the Church to keep green the memory of the 
sacred history by a public recitation, on Palm 
Sunday and Good Friday, of those chapters in 
one or other of the Gospels, which relate the 
circumstances of the passion. To give dramatic 
force to the narration, the several personages 
who speak in the course of it were represented 
by different individuals ; whereas he who re- 
cites the story was throughout the same. 

**It is a special design of Luther, to retain 
in the Reformed Church this primitive usage 
of the periodical recitation of the passion, Ac- 
cording to his desire, the simple manner of its 
intonation, by two priests only in his own 
time, was early amplified ; and a German ver- 
sion of the text was printed at Wittenberg in 
1573, with music for the recitation, and intro- 
duotory and finale choruses." 



By degrees these compositions, text and 
music, in the Lutheran Churches became more 
elaborate, until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, when the groat advance made by 
dramatic music, es|>ecially in Hamburg, led to 
an extended development of their art forms in 
the hands of those learned and voluminous 
composers, Keisor, Handel, Telemann, Mat- 
theson, &c., all of whom wrote passion-music. 
When Bnch went to Lepsic, in 1723, as cantor 
of St. Thomas's School, and musical director 
in the churches, he found there a zealous 
church-ofl[icial who proposed to him **the com- 
position of a jmsshn in which the text of Scrip- 
ture should be rigidly preserved, but inter- 
spersed with reflective pussigcs, upon the 
principle of Jthe Hamburg ^Uhqyin^ and 
farther interpolated with pertinent chorals^ of 
which the words with the tunes formed, as 
they do now, the first step in North German 
schooling, and of which, therefore, the con- 
gregation at large could participate in the per- 
formance. Here were to be combined the 
ecclesiastical^ the artistic, and the popular 
elements ; and their concentration in a single 
work was to be confided to the man of all 
others, in all times, best qualified for the task, 
whose coinj)etency was proved by the devout 
habit which fitted him to penetrate and ex- 
pound the purport of the gospel text, by the 
consummate musicianship which enabled him to 
bring all the appliances of art to bear upon 
the subject, and by the vast experience in 
teaching, accompanying and elaborating the 
popular hymns, which familiarized him with 
the sympathies of the people, and the capa- 
bilities of the tunes." 

Bach is said to have composed five different 
passions, besides his three hundred or more 
cantatas, one for every Sunday of the year, 
and each cantata of the length of an ordinary 
mass, comprising arias with recitative, 
choruses, and chorals, with orchestral accom- 
paniments and introductions. Two of the 
passions are lost : one, according to St. Luke, 
18 unprinted, and of doubtful authenticity . 
that according to St. John, a smaller but most 
noble work, is frequently performed. The 
** Matthew Passion " is the great work. It is 
in two parts, of which the first was sung be- 
fore, the second after, sermon. The means 
employed in its perfonuance are two choruses, 
two orchestras, two organs, besides a eembnlo 
or piano for the recitative, solo singers in each 
of the four classes of voices, and finally the 
congregation in the chorals. Bach's score, as 
he left it, is by no means complete in all the 
instrumental accompaniment ; and in the 
present performance the complete score by 
Robert Franz is used. It must further be re- 
marked that the entire mass of performers is 
divided into two complete choirs, (Coroland 
II), each with its own orchestra, solo voices, 
&c. These are sometimes designated, one by 
the name ** Daughters of Zion," representing 
the voice of the Christian Church personified, 
the other as *' The Believers," or '* The Faith- 
ful ; " and both are several times united, as in 
the great opening double chorus. 

There is no room here for anything like a 
descriptive analysis of the work : a bare enu- 
meration of the elements which enter into its 
composition must sufiSce. These are : — 

1. The Gospel Narrative (Matthew, 
chapters 26 and* 27), which is treated in three 
ways,— 

a. The simple recital of facts, impersonal 
and without comment, is in the form of dry 
recitative (reeitativo secco) by one and the s^me 
tenor voice, with mere chord Accompaniment 
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on the pianoforte. Yet even this is full of 
beauty and suggestion. 

&. The chfiviieter recitative, or dialogue, 
which is more melodic, and assigned to other 
voices, one for each person introduced as 
speaking. Of course tlie most important is 
that in which the words of Jesus are recited, 
always with the beautiful distinction of a 
violin ouartethalo softly spead about it, which 
is silent throughout all the other recitative. 
Every i)hrase thus put into the Master's mouth 
is full of divine dignity and tender love, the 
scene of the supper being the most remarkable 
instance. The other personal recitatives (Peter 
in the denial, the maid, the high-priest, &c.,) 
are all characteristic. 

c. The turla^ as they were called (iiteralh^, 
cwieda, the populace), short, stirring choruses, 
some of disciples, some of Jews, which form 

Sart of the narrative. These add great variety, 
ramatic life and vividness to the whole. Most 
of them are of a more or leas excited, some- 
times even turbulent, character, like '*He 
guilty is," »*Let him be crucified," '* Thou 
that destroyest the temple," &c. ; and none 
can fail to be startled bv the tremendous effect 
of a single sharp and stern diminUhed aecenth 
chord, spread over several octaves in double 
chorus, on the word **Barabbas !" (accent on 
first syllable). The influence of these examples 
will be traced in Menflelssohn's *'St. Paul," 
*^ Elijah," and the **Christus" fragment. 

2. The CHORALS, the people's part, the part 
of the worshipping congregation (or Oemeinde) 
in the Passion, as in all the service of the 
Lutheran Clmrch, Of these there are some 
fifteen interspersed throughout the work, if we 
count those which re-appear one or more times 
clothed in new harmony, adapted to new 
words and situations. Thus the first chorale 
(No. 3) " Sav, sweetest Jesus," will be recog- 
nized again, in spite of some melodic modifi- 
cations, as alternating in an intermittent 
manner, line by line, with the sentences of the 
tenor aria *'0h grief;" again as No. 55 
(''What wondrous punishment")! The 
choral, "Acknowledge me, my keeper" (No. 
21), appears again in No. 23 (*"'I will stay here 
beside thee " ) in No, 53 (** Commit thy 
ways") ; and a fouith time, wonderfully trans- 
formed and colored, merely by harmonic treat- 
ment, in the pathetic hymn, *' O Head, all 
bruised and wounded " (No. 63). These 
chonils are all harmonized with a consummate 
mastery, a beauty and expressiveness, of which 
Bach only had the secret or the genius. They 
were intended to be sung as harmonized, in 
four parts, by the double chorus, strengthened 
by the instruments, and accompanied by the 
congregation in unison. As now given, by a 
chorus so much larger than Bach contemplated 
for his Thomas-Kirche, and without the con- 
gregation on the melody, it may fairly be a 
question whether they would not sound better 
sung without the instruments. 

3. The Reflective Element. This con- 
sists, as to tlie words, of portions not taken 
from the gospel, nor from the Lutheran hymns, 
but written for the present work by a certain 
Christian Fredrich llcnrici, under the jiseu- 
donyme '*Picander ;"and, a« to the music, of 

a. Arias, mostly preceded by melodic (.;/«/»- 
tahile) recitative* lliese are numerous, for 
every class of voices, all elaborate, develope<l 
to considerable length in the usual way of 
Bach and Handel, — with a first and middle 
part followed by return of first part ; all full 
of beauty and of individual character ; all in- 
vested with moj»t characteristic, exquisite 
accompaniment, the instruments for the most 
part contributing a sympathetic motive of their 
own, quite independent of the voice part. 
There would be no end of words, and most 
iu:ule<iuatc, were we to attempt to describe the 
beauties of these ariaj*. Thev, with some of 
the great choruses, constitute the more subjec- 
tive portion of the text and music, —the com- 
ments, moditjitions, prayers, confessions, of 
the inilivi.iual ]>ious lieait, melted with grief 
or penitence, filled with warm personal love 



and sympathy for the divine Friend, who in 
almost every instance in this work is called by 
the luiman name of Jrsus. Among the most 
beautiful are the two alto arias, ** Grief and 
pain '' (No. 9-10), — which is j)romptt'd by the 
incident (»f the woman with the box of oint- 
ment, a touching melody, with a slight, but 
tenderly sugge«*tive, delicate accom|>animent 
of simply two flutes in thinls and sixths with 
string quartet, — and the great one with violin 
obligato (No. 47), ** 6li I ])ardon me, my 
God ; '' the soprano aria with its charming flute 
solo (No. 58), *' From love unbounded ;" the 
tenor recitative and air, " He will not speak," 
&c., (No. 40-41) ; and nil the arias for bass. 

h. Arias icith cliarvtt^ which form some of the 
most interesting ])ortions of the work. Chief 
among them is the tenor solo with chonis in 
the first part (recitative, *'0 grief," and aria, 
** I'll watch with mv dear Jesu alwav," with 
the soft, rich, soothing choral responses, *'So 
slumber shall our sins befall " ). To each 
pathetic exclamation of the recitative, the 
chorus of believers respond in four-part har- 
mony, subdued and .serious, self-accusing, a 
revelation of new depth of feeling and of 
beauty in that choral which came after the 
great opening chorus, now to the words. 
** Why must tliou suffer V " &c. Nothing could 
be more beautiful, unlc.-^s it be the aria which 
sets in after it, in a more buoyant yet mod- 
erate temjw^ full of sweet confidence. The 
pregnant melody first sings itself through up- 
on the oboe, and is then taken up in fragments 
by the tenor voice, '*ril watch," &c. ; and at 
intervals the chorus, soft, and evenly diffused 
like summer niin, repeats, " So slumber shall," 
&c., then stops and listens fondly to the kin- 
dred melody of solo voice and oboe ; the latter 
like a thread of light runs through the whole. 
Other fine examples in this form are, — the alto 
solo with chorus, opening the second part in 
quite a new and almost pastoral vein (Air, 
*' Ah ! now is my Jesu g(me ! " Chorus, 
** Whither has thy friend departed, O thou 
fairest of all women ? ") ; there is a touch of 
musing romance in it, quite in the spirit of the 
Song of Solomon : and again, near the con- 
clusion of the tragedy, the alto air and chorus, 
*' Look where Jesus beckoning stands " : and, 
just before the closing piece, the recitative 
and chorus, "The Lord hath laid him down 
to rest," in which each of the four voices has 
its expressive bit of solo. 

c, A few great choruses, not the brief out- 
bursts of a crowd in given situati-^ns, but 
speaking for the whole communion of the 
faithful through all ages. Perhaps the grand- 
est of them is the one which Bach has made 
the overture, or wide avenue and gate of 
entrance to the solemn and heart-rending 
spectacle to be unfolded. It is a double 
chorus, a broad, deep stream of polyphonic 
harmony, with twofold orchestral introduction 
and accompaniment, ''Come, ye daughters, 
weep for anguish " (at the sight ye shall be- 
hold), in which instniments and voices seem 
pressing, crowding forward, like a vast multi- 
tude with anxious Iiearts, yet irresistibly 
attracted, all moving on in long-drawn figura- 
tive phrases ; the second chorus asking, 
*^^yho?" "Where?" "How?" the fii-st re- 
plying, until soon a third choir in unison 
(commonly bays) join in the long tones of a 
choral, line by line intermittently, "O Lamb 
of God ; " and finally both choruses, both 
orchestras, are brought together to swell the 
mighty current of tlie leadnig theme. Noth- 
ing in music can be more sublime, few things 
more diflicult to execute. 

Next we may name, as one of tlie most 
startling revelations of Bach's wonderful 
))owcr, No. 33, in the first part, which, but 
for its sublimity, its moral grandeur, might be 
classed among the turhp, Jesus has l)een seized 
and led awa)-. A fiute and oboe, in mournful, 
qujiint, melodious duet, stand out from the 
dark background of the orchestra, ])reluding 
to, and then accompanying, the mingled lamen- 
tation of a soprano and an alto voice, "Alas ! 



my Jesu now is taken." As they sing on, each 
in its own heart-broken, long-<lniwnv sobbing 
strain, lengthening out the melodic figures in 
griefs unlnirried and involuntary way. the 
sultry atmosj)hL're is evcT anil aaon relieved by 
loud bursti^ from the indignant chorus of dis- 
ciples, "Leave him I Bind him not!" — 
"Moon and stais have in sorrow night for- 
saken," continues the duet. — " Leave him !" 
thundei>5 again the chorus. — "He's led away ! 
Ah ! they have bound him, all pity banished," 
still they sing, or almost wail, in yet more 
long-drawn, melting cadence ; when sudflen- 
ly the smothered indigtmtion of the genenil 
breast finds full vent in the swift, tremendous 
double chorus : " Ye lightnings I ye thun- 
ders ! in clouds are ye vanished ? " The 
short, stern motive is first given out by all the 
basses ; the tenors answer fugue-like, while 
the deep basses of the orchestra begin to roll 
and rumble ; the tl>omc goes round the circle 
of the parts ; the rolling movement takes 
possession of the vocal basses also ; voices echo 
voices instantly and sbaqily, like clap on clap 
of thunder, or in vivid flashes, and the foun- 
dations of the great deep seem apheave<l in 
foaming billows : when swldenly there is a 
pause, — a moment of the silence that expresses 
more than sound ; and tlien upon the major of 
the key (hitherto minor), with a new motive, 
gathering up all the forces of the orchestra, 
with an appalling energ}' and splendor, the 
storm waxes to a whirlwind, as quickly over as 
it suddenly came on, leaving the awed, excited 
hearer listening still with bated breath, "Burst 
open, O fierce flaming caverns of hell, then ! " 
Equally great, perhaps, is the four-part 
chorus, or rather Jigured choral^ at the end of 
the first part, " O man ! bewail thy sin so 
great," in which the voices, each part with its 
individual melody, are borne aknig upon a 
broad, full tide of orchestration worthy of a 
symphony. 

Finally, the uns])eakably beautiful and 
sacred ScJdxuit-Chor^ or concluding (doable) 
chorus to the whole work. It is the parting 
hymn of the disciples, weeping at the Master's 
tomb, " Around thy tomb here sit we weep- 
ing." II ow full of grief, of tender spiritual 
love, of faith and peace, of the heart's heaven 
smiling through tears, is this tone-elegy ! So 
thould the passion-music close, and not with 
fugue of pn\ise and triumph like an oratorio. 
How sweetly, evenly, the hannony flows on ! 
— a broad, rich, deep, pellucid river, swollen as 
by countless rills from all the loving, bleeding, 
and believing hearts in a redeemed humanity. 
How full of a sweet, secret comfort, even 
triumph, is this heavenly farewell ! It is the 
"peace which passeth understanding." "/iff»f 
th^/> toftlt/,^^ is the burden of the song. One 
chonis sings it ; and the other echoes, ^^mftly 
rcBt y^ then both together swell the strain. - 
Many times as this recui-s, not only in the 
voices, but in the introduction and frequent 
interludes of the exceedingly full orchestra 
(which sounds as human as if it, too, had 
breath and conscious feeling), you still crave 
more of it, for it is as if your soul were bathed 
in new life inexhaustible. No chorus ever sung 
is surer to enlist the singers' hearts. 



Portions Omitted. — Uufortunatelv, the 
: great length, as well as the great amount of 
tiuie required for the reheai-saf, of a work so 
difficult and unfamiliar, in style and stnicture, 
to our singers, precludes the possibility of yet 
bringing out the entire Passion-Music in a fes- 
tival like this. It may be hoped the time is 
not far off, when it may all be given in two 
performances upon the same day ; say on the 
morning and evening of Good Friday (as it 
was originally before and after sermon), so that 
after hearing the first part, the hearer may 
have a few hours refreshment, then return and 
hear the other. The omissions (observe, the 
numbers prefixed to the sentences of text are 
^ometimes not continuous) amount to more 
than a third part of the work : the most im- 
portant being the great figured chorale at the 
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end of Prtil I ; the openings clionis with nlto 
solo ill Part If. ; a nuintxT of tlic most cJT/'c- 
tivu of the -augry choruses of Jews (im:]u<liii^ 
the ** Bural)lKis" ftlioiit) ; a hoautilul sopranu 
aria (No 12, **0iily blc(Hi ") ; an alto recita- 
tive and aria, with chorus (**Ah, Goii(othu !" 
**L6ok where Jesus hcckoning stands, ^^ No. 
69-70) ; the great tenor 8ok>, **He will net 
speak," and air, **How still, how calm " (40- 
41) ; the sweet, solemn ix*citative for bass, **At 
eventide, cool hour of rest," followed by the 
air, ** Cleanse thee, O my soul ! " Also about 
half the chonds ; and some very gra])hic pass- 
ages of the narrative recitative, such as Peter's 
denial, the false witnesses, &c. But, after all, 
these omissions, in one of the important 
elements at least, are not so numerous as those 
that were customary in most of the perfor- 
mances in Germany before Robert Franz had 
filled out the accompaniment. Bfost of the 
arias had to be omitted for the w*ant of such 
accompaniment ; so that the choruses and the 
great length of recitative were balanced by a 
beggarly account of solo melodies. Our oppor- 
tunity is better now. 



The Handel Triennial Festival in London. 

(From the ** Sunday Timet *' April 12.) 

The Crystal Pslnco Company hnvc jnst issued the 
pamphlet containing the plan of the g^cneral nrrang- 
mcnU^ of the Festival forthcoming in June ncx^ 
the fifth of these monster musical gnthm igs since 
their institnliem in 18r)9. From the contciitH of the 
brofhure, which seta forth without reservation the 
chiims of these coniinemorntions upon the muKicnl 
public, we |p:lean that a meeting in no-wise inferior 
in point of briiliancy and popularity t<i its pre- 
cursors may be confidently expected for June next 
The public will, therefore, have few reasons to 
grumble at a paucity of attraction, but whether the 
critics will be equally pleased is a matter for con- 
jecture. The pamphlet, after the usual outburst of 
eloquence upon the genius of the great cf>mposer, 
and bis influence over the entire worlrl of music — 
especially in England — contains the following par- 
ticulars as to the origin of the Festivals at Syden- 
ham : — 

« It was Ion? ago felt that a aprenter and more expnn- 
slve method of paving respect U* HandcPs memory was 
needed than the efforts of tndivldiutls, however i>owerfnl 
and well directed. S«ime Kchcme was needetl In whicli 
the nation could Join with heart and voice m commemo- 
ration of this colutfsal sou of Apollo, of whom Pope 
sang— 

' Strong in new arms, 1o ! giant TTandcl stands. 
Like hold Briareus with his hnndrcil hands ; 
To fittr, to ronse, to Mhake the soul lie coment 
And Jovo's own thunders follow Mars*8 drums 1 * 

The ncccmlty waa met flf tern years ago by the pro- 
Bonal— ma'le by the late Mr. Isowley, at that timo 
tteasni-er to the Sacred llnnnonie Society— to estalfllsh 
a Tricmiial Festival in honor of the mnater's prenius— a 
mighty musical meetinc worthy of the heroic prupor- 
tionsof the musician. The Crystal Palace w:ia selected 
OS the locaU of these commcmdrative dii«plays ; and with 
one accord the entire country plnctnl its ondomement 
upon the scheme. A preliminary Festivnl had been f;iv«-n 
two years prcvionslv in the same place, with a view of 

Perfecting the workini; arrangements of the Handel 
entenary Festival of 1859, which met M'ith a succena not 
only proportionate to the vastncss of itn design, but far 
In excess of the mnct sanpiine expectations that had 
been entertained by Its promoters. From the cordial re- 
ception bestowed upon the Festival In 18dO, however, 
arose the primary idea of rend«<rin{; the establi^hn^ent of 
these meetings permanent ; and hincc thnt drte the 
seasons have not had their rise snd fnll with more regu- 
larity than the Triennial Handel Festivals/* 

There is fiome information contained in the pro- 
spectus which, although familiar enough to 
musicians, will bo edifyins; to the general public. 
Thus, the facts of the Missiah having been com- 

{»osed in twenty-three days, Israel in tlireo days 
onger, and StitnAon in five weeks, will ccrtainlly 
f trove interesting to those who have not studied the 
ife of Handel. Tiio mention of these stotistics 
leods to the following grandiose period : — " The 
mere facts, then, assure us tliat the fount at which 
Handel drew his inspiration was no mere inter- 
mittent stream, bfct a glorious and Heaven-sent 
torrent of sublime ideas." We next come upon a 
paragraph which indulges in a tirade (indirectly) 
against the modern German school of music : — 

"The (ondency of the age is towards profcresSf too fre- 

Siently in the direction of thnt feverish haste to reach 
e goal of success which, thnisting aside all the ob- 
stacles in its path, has been aptly d^scrit>ed as Mcono- 
elastic* The musical image-breakers would abrogate all 
rule, could willing; disciidcs in sufficient quantity 1 e 
found to swell their ranks. While the Handel Festivals 



eoiitlnne, this latter event is an nbso'nte iiTij>o*i'*Il»nity. 
Kveiy thn e years liic heart <.f the nation 1« souuileil, :\\u\ 
earh ^iu.'ci>sive exaiiin.rKloii Jiiuls it he.iltliy hiuI hinjiiu 
ill ifj. :iJh' rjaiu-e to Ilnin'el. Wliilc the ut!<?raiU'i'8 of tJu' 
ll;ille eom)>osrr nre l)on»ehoUl Mdn's In the luouth.s of 
the niiiiiy, there need be no fetir of tlie natloun! prestlt;e 
in miisi'e being allowed to M'ane. still less is there a 
chance of I heir originator being deposed from his lofty 
tlironc. 

The reasoning in the above is, to a certain extent, 
sound ; but the writer seems to have lost sight of 
the "sensational** proclivities of the day in the 
ardent candidature of Handel. It would be natural- 
ly an unpleas<«nt suggestion to make that the Han- 
(fel I'estivaU rely at much upon their "sensational- 
ism " for on attraction as ujion their intnn«5ic 
merits. To this view of the case we decline to lend 
our sup])ort, but the circumstance cannot be over- 
looked that the champions of modern artistic pro- 
gress might, were they so inclined, make a strong 
point of it. The further )>erusal of the pamphlet 
impresses us not a little with the sense of the mag- 
nitude of the undertaking, as well as its wide 
national iin|>ortance. It must, indeed, be a momen 
tons subject which receives the assistance of the 
entire Rritish press, and la^'s under contribution 
the whole of the amateur musical societies, vocal, 
and instrumental, with which the provinces abound. 
In the words of the pamphlet: — 

"The co-operation of tlie entire country. It must be 
borne in mind, hns rendered the triennial celebration of 
the Handel Festival po-<sIble, but without the assistance 
of the public the efforts of all the rcadv and willing 
helpers would bo set at lumyht. The fjtiluie of the 
Hnndi-l e^mmein orations, as i>ecunlar}' iinde takinprs, 
would lUfan the collapse of the whole enterpri»-c ; and 
the country would therefore be deprived of one of its 
n >ble»it, niost diii^iiflAd, ai:d mo«t spsthettc institutions. 
The d suontinunnce of these Festivals would be not only 
a ptihlic misfortune, but a severe blow to the cause of 
music. 

The Fifth Triennial Festivol will be constructed 
upon the model of preceding celebrations, and will 
exiend over six da3-s, of which Monday, the 22nd, 
Wednesday, the 24th, and Friday, the 2Cth, of 
June, are the chosen occasions of the performances. 
The usual grand preliminary rehearsal will take 
place on Friday, June 10th. The prospectus ad- 
mits that in the choice of the programme the direc- 
tors have little or nothing to do : — 

" Tlie 3Ff9»inh is not only recrarrled by Enclishmen as 
the oratorio of oratorios, bnt, as the work most intimate- 
Iv associated with the name and fame of Georjre 
j^rederick Handel. The Mrnninh must, therefore, not 
only be Included in the works seleet**d for performance, 
bnt it inusr, i>erfurce, form the startinf;-t>oint of the 
Festival. Monday will, acconllnprly, be ciedicated to the 
perf'trmance of this immortal work, of which it has Itecn 
written, *' It hns fed the hunjfry cluthed the nuked, nnd 
fostererl the orphan, more than any single muiiical pro- 
duction in this or any other countrj'.'* 

Having thus given a rai/ton (T&fre for the MeMiah 
to be the initial performance of the Handel Festi- 
vals, equally cogent nasons arc urged in favor of 
hrad in £ff>fpi hcing the final work performed: — 

** The precedent of bypone eommemorntions has estab- 
lishc<l the fact, thnt, whercns the Mt9»iah must com- 
mence tile Feotival, inrail in Egypt must bring it tr> a 
termination, fttmrl in Eg if pi oecuoies a place in the 
scroll of fame little less prominent thnn that awarded to 
the MennUih. The lofiy nature of the theme of the latter 
oratorio, and its sublime aspirations, have truly endeared 
it to the English |>eople, but I»rael in FgyjA has won its 
))Iace. slowly but surelv, by absolute force of its intilnsic 
grnndeur. 'As a choral work, it is not only unsurpassed, 
but unapproached, and If the Mt-n^ah admits of all pos- 
sible strengthening of the ranks of its inten>rcters, 
Jitrael in Egupt imperatively ilemnnds it. No numlH^r of 
vo'ces coulM lie too utrong for the ponrtrayal of this 
wondrous music. It needs in its execution a mass of 
performers which would lie overwhelming in less Titan c 
muitic ; the exeepticmnl ermditions of tlic Handel Festi- 
val are thus precisely enlculntcd to display the vastness 
of the composer's Ideal, in pnictical form." 

The second day of the Festival will be, as hereto- 
fore, dodliated to a ** Selection ** performoncc, 
which, in the present instance, will be remarkably 
attractive. Considering that Handel wrote no lens 
than nineteen English oratorios, forty Italian 
operas, and lesser works in ]irofusion, it is but meet 
that the genius of this indefatigable master should 
be exemplified by other works besides the McMtoh 
and l/frnd in Effirpf, The Selection will be divided 
into two parts, the first sacred and the second 
sccidar. Full particulars of the programme arc 
not 3'et forth-coming, though it is announced that 
the sacred portion will comprise choruses from Saul 
and Sftnanna and the Utrecht " Jubilate ** — some of 
which have previously been given at the Handel 
Festivals. The secular part will include choruses 
from Dryden's Ode to St. Cecilia, and other im- 
portant morceaux, new to the Festival audience ; 
and an organ concerto, with Mr. Best at the solo 
instrument, will also be a conspicuous feature in the 
programme. 

About the band and chorus, including 4,000 per- 



formers, we iH-ed not enter into unnecessary lauda- 
tion, Tlu- nuM-e fact of Sir Michaol Co-la pre!<i<lin«j 
over the cojtK-^sal executive force is sufiieient 
guarantee that the {lerfonuances will be as perfect 
as it lies in human skill to render them. The 
Sacreil Harmonic Society again carry the whole of 
the musical arrangement into effect, and there can 
bo little doubt thnt the conduct of the forthcoming 
Festival will be marked by tlie unwavering ability 
which has ever been indicative of their connection 
with the undertakiii«r. 



For the Home Journal. 

Choral Music in New York. 

BY S. AUSTKX PKAItCE, Mun, /)., Oxon. 

The Church Music Association, during the past 
five years of its active life, has become one of the 
most important choral organizations in the city. It 
has produced and made familiar to lovers of "Festi- 
val Music '* some of the greatest compositions in 
this branch of the art. Its chorus of two hundred 
and eighty voices includes many solo singers and 
nmat«urs of high attainments, nnd applications are 
still bein^ made for admittance to the preliminary 
exsminition for membeiship. 

The Innguages employed are English and Latin. 

Its orchestra is a complete one of sixty-five per- 
fortners, and has performed (in addition to the obli- 
gato accompaniments of the vocal works) overtures 
by Meyerbeer, Lindpuuitner, Cherubini, Auber, Raff, 
Handel, Benedict, Bennett, AVallocc, etc., and sym- 
]dionies by Haydn and Beethoven. The following 
is a list of some of the works that have been 
publicly produced : — Schumann's Mass in C minor ; 
AVebcr's Mass in G; Niedermej'er's Mass in B 
minor; Mozart*s Masses Xos. 12 and 15; Haydn's 
Masses Kos. 2, 3 and 16; Beethoven's Masses 
in C and 1) ; Meiidelssohtfs " Lohgesang." 
"Midsummer Night's Dream," "Lorelei," "Wal- 
purgis Night,** and the music to Racine's tragedy 
of "Athalie;** Weber's " Oberon *' and " Preciosa/' 
Wallace's " Lurline," Spohr's "Last Judgment." 
Gade's " Erl-King's Doughtcr,** and Beethoven's 
*' Engedi." Milton's " Comus,*' and a new bridal 
cantata, both being composed by the societ3''8 emi- 
nent conductor, Mr. Charles E. Horsley, were per- 
formed at the compliMcntary concert given to him 
on the sixteenth of April, with great success. 

This list is alone suflliciont to indicate the high 
position thnt the Church Music Association main 
tains; and, by inviting its stibscribers to four public 
rehearsals in Stcinway Hall previous to each con- 
cert, in accordance with the practice of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, it enables them to form an inti- 
mate aequaiutnnce with the works presented, and 
thus becomes also an educational power. 

The Liedtrkranz, which is now in the twent}*- 
eighth year of its exii^tence, has a chorus of one 
hundred and ten men singers and about sixty 
women singers, under the skilful condtictorship of 
Herr A. Panr, who has held his present position 
for twenty-four j-ears. T\m society gives three or 
four concerts every winter, and numerous social 
and musical entertainments during the summer ; at 
all of which a full professional orchestra is engaged 
to perform instrumental music and obligate accom- 
paniments only. 

At every concert, at least one cantata, oratorio, 
or other composition of considerable length is 
given ; and usually the works chosen are little 
known in America : such as Gade's " Comala,** 
Schumann's " Gipsy Life." or Mozart's "Requiem." 
The society also has the credit of having produced, 
for the first time here, concerted pieces wfiieh have 
not as yet been attempted by ony orther choral 
body in the country, viz.: — Liszt's "Holy Eliza- 
helh," Weber's " Kampf and Sieg," (Battle and 
Victory,) l^iszt's " Prometheus,"* and Max Bruch's 
" Odyssee." These have all been recently per- 
formed, and those now in course of preparation in- 
clude Schumann's " Pilgrimage of tlio Rose," and 
several entirely new male-choruses. 

The composilions are sung in the original German 
language, which is u«ed exclusively. 

On the seventh of March a grand testimonial con- 
cert was given to the concfiictor, at which the 
following " Scenes from the Odyssee,** for full 
orchestra, sfdo singers ond chorus were produced : 
— 1, Odysseus on the Island of Kalypso. 2. Odys- 
seus nnd the Sirens. 8. Tempest at Sea. 4. Xou- 
sika^. 6. Banquet with the Phaiakes. 6. Penelope. 
7. Odysseus' Return. 8. Fea.«t in Ithaka. 

The decision nnd firmness of the chorus, the vigor 
and promptness of attack, and the energy with 
which the tones were sustained in most trying 
fortiMimo passages arc worthy of the highe:»t 
praise. 
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The powers of the Liederkranz were exhibited 
fully on this occasion. The moat remarkable 
"numbers" being the Chonis of Nymphs, the 
Chorus of Companions, the Cliorus of Sirens, the 
Chorus of Tritons, the Chorus of Oceanides, the 
Chorus ot Nausikaa's Maidens, tlie Chorus of 
rhaiakcs, the Sonsa: of Rhapsodes, and the Chorus 
of the People of Ithnko. 

The Arion Society, which is now in its sevei- 
teenth year, possesses a male chorus only ; and 
since Dr. Leopold Damrosch, formerlj' of German}*, 
became its conductor, it has given four concerts 
annually, consistinu^ principally of selections from 
tlie works of Schubert, Weber, Lisrt, Wagner, 
Volkmann, Abt, and many others. 

The Geaellschafl der Musikfrcunde, nnder the 
able conductorship of G. Carl here, has fifty singing 
members, and is instituted for the express purpose 
of producing with orchestra, the works of Brahms, 
Liszt, and other writers of the German- school, in 
the original German language ; as also the festival 
mu.oic of Bach and Handel. 

The works most recently studied are Schubert's 
" Miriam's Song of Triumph " and Handel's *' Det- 
tin;^en Te Deum." 

The Oratorio Societj', recently established, has 
already produced vocal compositions by Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Orlando di Lasso, Palestrina, 
et?., at the »f>trrf» ; and promises, ere long, a per- 
formance of Handel's oratorio, *' Samson,*' at Stein- 
way Hrtll, with full orchestra, chorus and organ, 
under tlie direction of Dr. Damrosch. 

The Mendelssohn Glee Club of Mr. Joseph Mos- 
cnthnl has been established eight years, and forms 
a chorus of thirtj'-six men, with young, fresh 
voices, who deliver Englisli glees and German pnrt- 
sonq^ withi or without accompaniment, with remark- 
able precision and finish. 

There are other smaller associations of vocalists, 
whose meetings being for mutual improvement, are 
of a private or social character. 

It is scarcely possible to estimate the great 
service rendered to the cause of high art by these 
combinations of amateur musicians. This is not to 
be ascertained simply b}* considering the number of 
concerts given, or the high artistic rank of the 
works which are presented with more or less 
success. The influence which each member exer- 
cises over his own immediate circle of friends, 
making them interested in the welfare of the society, 
and willing to a«sist in carrying out of its aims, 
must be regnrded. And also the influence which 
the society, in turn, exercises over each member, 
must not be overlooked. 

There is always danijer that those accustomed to 
sing and play alone ma}' become egotistical and 
vnin. for they* have no one with whom to share the 
ordinary meed of praise which falln to their lot ; and 
the eomiKJsitions chosen will, if suitable in words 
or meaning, have reference to the purely personal 
self. They must also be small and comparatively 
insignificant productions, or they could not be exe- 
cuted without assistance, and t^eae short work«, 
limited in range, have a tendency to contract the 
view^, dwarf the powers, and lead to narrowness of 
perception. The performer is also uniformly free 
to indulge his own inclinations in every particular. 

The case is* wholly different in a combined perfor- 
mance, for a high'-r, nobler, anel more elaborate 
concerted work of art may then be attempted. 
Vanity and egotism finding no place, vanish ; and 
all personal inclinations being subjected to the will 
of the conductor, who directs the whole, the thouj^ht 
of .«elf is banished in the common purpose which 
unites manj' individuals in the sole aim of present- 
Inir the work attempted in the most perfect way. 

Enthu>iasm is increased by the sense of sympathy 
and co-operati<m ; a feeling of unanimity, com- 
munion and fellowship is awakened and strength- 
!>ned. which makes the consciousness of a universal 
brotherhood s»o valuable to a nation, more deeply 
Pelt ; and which, in the case of religious exercises, 
?xcrts au influence for good not easily ovcr-esti- 
nated. 

With reference to the executive powers of these 
'horal unions, it is, of course, obvious that the per- 
'iirmances of amateurs are not so uniformly reliable 
%% thojtc of professional and well-schoole<f bands of 
.ingers : yet they are usually the work of long-con- 
jnued, persevering stud}* of the work rendered, 
ind each member has usually very considerable 
general culture, susceptibility of mind, and works 
pora pure enthusiasm and love of practice. In prcf- 
rence to remaining content with a knowledge of 
mall vocal compositions, easily attained, he desires 
n opportunity of forming a personal, intimate ac- 
uaintance with those greater formations which 



could not otherwise bo obtained. He is thus drawn 
into the active sphere of art, and by free will and 
choice takes his part in the production of a noble 
work, exerts himself to become a worthy partici- 
pator in the performance, and finds therein his full 
reward. 

These considerations alone point conclusively to 
the fact that the cultivation of sinking by orgamzed 
bodies is generally more beneficial. 

The same views must be taken with reference to 
collective instrumental music. The aotutta for one 
instrument, like the vocal solo, expresses purely 
personal instinctive feelings, such as malignant 
pas.sion, or the reverse. It is designedly constructed 
with this view, and the performer** iadividnality 
has ita influence in its reproductions. The sym- 
phony for a chorus of instruments, like the chorus 
of human voices, has to express something difTer- 
cnt, higher and richer than the mere subjective 
self. It appears as a union of many, whose common 
aim is more important than an iDdividnal one. 
Therefore the ideas employed therein are of deeper 
import ; and by being fully developed, that each 
voice may have its hearing, they gain also a formal 
snprcmocy. 

The higher kinds of polyphonic writing are more 
frequently met with in concerted vocal music than 
in instrumental. So that a deeper insight of the 
nature of fttffue, with its all-im|)ortant subject, 
canonic imitations, and labyrinthine counterpoints, 
may be gained more readily by the amateur vocalist 
than the instrumentalist. Indeed, the polyphonic 
forms seem ind spensablo for the production of 
choral works of great length and impf)rtance. 

The singers themselves all demand the right to 
be occupied with the principal subject, and assert 
their claims with unanswerable arguments, which 
are already anticipated by all learned musicians, 
who would not expect them to be content with 
accompanimcntal. accessory melodies, which are 
readily accepted by instrumentalists. 

Yet it would appear that many modern com- 
posers^ who have treated the orchestra with the 
greatest consideration and earnestness, either fail 
to perceive and recof^nize these claims, or are nn 
skillful writers of f%*4juen ; wanting, perhaps, the 
requisite training and patience to manipulate a single 
theme with such freedom as to form with it a complete 
organic movement, and never for once set it aside, 
so as to have recourse to the well-known device of 
returning to it with renewed pleasure. For in some 
of their greate.«»t efforts in caidala or oratorio writ- 
ing, one may look in \'ain for a chorus or vocal 
movenient, in contrapuntal imitation ; still less may 
be discovered great fiigal structures, whose grand 
themes, mighty in idea and rich in substance, 
provide in their ever-varying forma and ch>so'y in- 
tertwined Klyettl alone, ample employment of the 
highest kind for each individual voice. 
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Blind Musicians in London 

Tlie Institution referred to In the followinj; article from 
the Lnndon Tim^M, April 2.3, Is tmder the musical direc- 
tion of Mr. F. J. Campbell, formerly musical director 
( him.«elf blind ) In the Perkins Institution at South 
Boston. 

By the kindness of the Duke and Duchess of 
Sutherland, the pupils of the Royal Normal College 
and Academy of Music for the Blind, Upper Nor- 
wood, jrave a concert at Stafford- house yesterday 
afternoon. The occasion was honored by their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Edin- 
burgh, her Royal Highness the Princess Louise, the 
Duke and Duchess of Argyll, the Duke of West- 
minister, and many other influential sui>porters of 
the cause of the education of the blind. The muf>ic, 
which was instrumental as well as vocal, was given 
with such skill and ability that it was well worth 
listening to, even without remembering that the 
performers were totally blind. The last piece, a 
performance of the gymnastic class with orchestral 
accompaniment, including the clashing of dumb- 
bells, Ac,, was quaint and pretty, and between the 
parts of the concert the audience had explained to 
them the method by which blind persons can be 
taught so well to sing an*! play. The performances 
of this orchestra were not only interesting, but 
were most pathetic and touching; and if we could 
make our readers see the band of sightless singers 
and players as they stood ranked upon the broad 
staircase of the noble hall of Stafford-house, draw- 
ing forth sweet music from instruments they had 
never seen, and which they held and handled with 
the peculiar tenderness and fondness with which 
one might caress some delicate living thing, we do 
not think it would be long before the 17,000/. 
needed to complete the buildings and furniture of 



the College were snbscribetl. After the mnsic was 
over some of the musicians went through the rooms 
and galleries of the house in parties of three and 
fonr, holding hands like children, and seeminff to 
feel the beauty that was amund them while they 
listened to the explanations given by the persons 
who led them. The offices of the College are at 28, 
Monnt-street, Grosvenor-square, and Sir Rutherford 
Alcock is the honorary treasurer. 
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Frederic Wieck and Beethoven. 

The Dmden NevM has published a very interest- 
ing lett<yr from Frederic Wieck (died 6th October, 
1873), the celebrated professor of the piani»fortc, 
and father of Clara Schnmann. Tho letter dcsbrifcea 
an interview of Wieck with Beethoven, when the 
great master was totally deaf, and conld converse 
only by means of writing. Here it is : — 

"' In* 1826 I spent some hours at Bcetlu>ven*s, 
thanks to Andreas Stein, the celebrated mu>*ical- 
instrument-maker, who was his friend and mine. 
Stein introduced m'' as a musician and a poblic 
writer taking a deep interest in the ameliorotion of 
the hearing and of acoustic instruments. Without 
this slight falsehood. I should not, SU-in assured 
me, have gained admittance to Beethoven. 

" The conversation, seasoned with a bottle of red 
wine, turned upon an infinity of subjects : on the 
state of mnsic in Leipsic — on Beethoven's house- 
keeper—on the p:r<*ftf: number of his lodjjings, none 
of which suited him— on Hictzing, and Srhonbmnn, 
the places where he usually took his walks — on his 
brother — on various ridiculous persona:; es in 
Vienna — on aristocracy and democracy — on the 
Revolntion — on Napoleon — on Marx, Catalani, 
Malibran, Fodor — on singers of genius, such as 
Lablache, Donzelli, Rubini and others— on the per- 
fection of Italian opera (a perfection which he said 
German opera would never attain, on account of 
the langnage, and because vocal studies in *Ger- 
many were inferior to those in Italy) — on my 
opinion as to tho technics of the piano — on the 
Grand-Duke Rudolph — on Fiichs of Vienna, an 
artistic celebrity at that period — on the excellence 
of my pianoforte method, etc., etc. 1 wrote as rapid- 
ly as I possibly could, for he kept ince:»8anily 
questioning me with vivacity ; bnt my answer was 
not half written before he understood it. He was 
exceedingly cordial, even when making observations 
in which his despair was ponrtrnycd. He then 
appeared profoundly moved ; his eyes flashed, he 
put his hands to hi.s head, and ran them through 
his hair. There was somethinjr abrupt and, at 
times, even rather brutal in all this ; bnt he was 
always noble ; his complaints alternated with out- 
bursts of good nature ; then he became animated, 
and. OS though inspired, seemed to foresee iiolitical 
Hsfortunes. 

** Suddenly, after having fitted his car-trnropet to 
the top of his piano— the long grand which had 
been given him oy the town of London, and which 
was now pretty much worn, though its sound was 
still full and vijroronfl — he began extemporizing 
with great spirit and impetuosit^y, passing his 
hands, with a certain degree of agility, over each 
other. For half-an-hotir. there was a succession of 
limpid and ravishing melodies, which come without 
any effort on his port ; he raised his eyes towards 
heaven and compressed his fingers. 

" At length, after three hours of the roost unflag- 
ging attention, and moved to the utmost depths of 
my heart — after having written as quickly as I 
could, and having endeavoured to make my answers 
as short and concise as possible, whi'e he kept on 
interrupting them by still more pressing questions 
— thoroughly imbneil with profound reap«ct, and 
happy at having enjoyed such a piece of good 
fortune, I took a very cordial leave, encouraging 
him to hope he would soon meet with u better 
acoustic instrument, because science. I said, never 
ceased making discoveries. Astounded and filled 
with indescribable sensations, I withdrew with 
Stein, and lost no time in returning home to 
Uictzinjc.'* 



The " St Matthew Passion Mnsio " in Boston. 

(From the Doily Advertiser.) 
The large'^t audience of the festival assembled last 
evening to listen to Bach's "Passion Music, accord- 
ing to the Gospel of St. Matthew,** — on audience 
that filled the floor and both galleries, ond over- 
flowed into the aisles. The undertaking to intro- 
duce to Boston this magnificent composition in 
something like completeness resulted in a triumph. 
Despite faults, some of which need not have been, 
the work was splendidly performed ; and its recep- 
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tion A?a8 for more cordial than those who best know 
how much musical culture and familiarity with 
Bach's methods have to do wit!) the appreciation of 
his compositions could have had any reason to 
anticipate. It will not be expected that we should 
at this time speak at length of the passion-music as 
ft complete work. The public/^tliat is, tliose who 
were still unacquainted with the work, in its gener- 
al scope and characteristics — received notice in 
advance that the passion-music was not and could 
not be a popular composition in the ordinal y sense. 
It is and must be sombre and mournful, and it is 
unrelieved by aHV passage which gives the mind 
rest from the single, persistent thought of the suf- 
ferings of the dying Saviour and the sorrow of his 
bereaved disciples. To the careful student, however, 
there is much variety in the work. There is a vast 
difference between the sweet, loving, yet mournful 
tenderness of the air sung by the woman who has 
heard the reproaches of the Twelve for her watch- 
fulness in anointing Jesus, — " Grief and pain-" — and 
the agonized, despairing notes of the air 
following the recitative relating the betrayal by 
Jud'ig^ — " Give me back my dearest Master. The 
choruses, too, though singularly alike in form differ 
greatly in treatment, so that, if one can bear the 
strain of dwelling so long upon the several phases 
of one idea, the sameness is not oppressive even to 
the comparatively uncultivated listener. 

The largest part of the solo music falls to the 
tenor, the recitative connecting the members being 
ciiiefly assigned to the Ecnvfjclist^ a part taken 
most acceptably by Mr. W. J. Winch. The recita- 
tives are written in an extremely dramatic form, 
and Mr. Winch declaimed them with rare intelli- 
gence and expressiveness. The only tenor air 
among the selections performed last evening was 
" ril watch with my dear Jesu," which was sung 
with deep feeling and earnestness. The bass solos 
were divided between Mr. M. W. Whitney and Mr. 
Uudolphsen. the latter of whom sung the air, 
*' Come, blessed cross." one of the most trying 
numbers of the oratorio, accurately and with spirit, 
while Mr. Whitney gave, with his accustomed good 
taste, the airs, " Gladly will I, all resigning." and 
" Give me back m}' dearest Master," which last is 
perhaps the most tuneful mclo<ly in the entire work. 
Miss Phillipps t^iok the alto music, including the 
two airs, " Grief and pain," and." O pardon me, m}* 
God,"' which she interpreted with a good degree of 
artistic feeling ; though her obvious conscioufiness 
of a too slight familiarity with the notes interfered 
somewhat with her ability to give the proper d^ree 
of expression to the very difficult and wonderful 
music assigned to her. Miss W3'nne'8 two solos 
were admirably performed, — with true sympathy 
and earnestness. In one of her recitatives, however, 
there was something that very nearly resembled a 
break-down. The orchestra was badly mixed as to 
time, and from this or some other cause Miss Wynne 
made bad work with her notes, singing a good re- 
citative, no doubt, but not that written for the occa- 
sion by Bach. 

The chorus did truly admirable work. The evi- 
dences of thorough drill wer« raaiiifested in every 
note. As Mr. Dwjght has pointed out, there are no 
fugues in the passion-music, but the double choruses 
are many of them more difficult than any of 
Handel's fugues. Yet there was at no time, so far 
as we could observe, anything more seriously to be 
criticized than a timid hesitation at the beginning of 
a few phrases. The second chorus was obviously 
weaker than the first, but it is seldom that the sing- 
ers can be so accurately divided as to preserve a 
proper balance. The chorala were given with 
magnificent breadth and volume, and constituted a 
feature of the oratorio long to be ramembered. In 
the choruses there was almost as much promptness 
and crispness as we now expect from our great 
choral society in the performance of some very 
familiar oratorio, as "Elijah," or the "Messiah." 
Indeed the chorus won the chief honors and the 
only encore of the evening from the audience, — 
whether because their numbers constituted on the 
whole the least severe portions of the oratorio, or 
because their work was believed to have been 
better done than that of the soloists, we shall not 
attempt to decide. The orchestra seemed to be far 
less familiar with the score than we could have 
wished they had been. Not that they made many 
serious mistakes, but they had evidently had all 
they could do to learn the notes, and could pay but 
slight if any attention to the d^^namic marks or to 
the hints given by Mr. Zerrahn. The consequence 
was that the accompaniment was played through on 
a dead level of uniform loudness, — and it was at no 
time too soft, — ^producing a rather depressing effect 



upon the singers. At one time Miss Wynne's voice, 
though her mouth was open and sound was certainly 
issuing from it, was drowned completely for several 
bars. The lady properly refused to sing, /orte 
where Bach had written mano, and the result was a 
great deal of instrumental sound and no vocal sound 
at all. 

But on the whole the " Passion-Music " was splen- 
didly performed for a first time. The enterprise 
has been vindicated, and it only remains to attend 
in future to details which circumstances rendered it 
difficult to manage this year. Orchestra and chorus 
will be more familiar and confident with the music 
next time, and the soloists will be able to take 
warning by the defects that have marked the first 
performance. 

Raff^s "Lkxore" Sympiioxy (his fifth) has just 
been performed at the Brussels Popular Concerts. 
It is spoken of in f^ Guide M'l^ical as not equal to 
his " fm Walde ; " like, the latter it is " programme 
music." The critic says : — " If we consider only 
the technical ability of the musician, his construc- 
tive skill, his cleverness — I had almost said his 
trickery — his knowledo^e of the combinations of 
timbre, and of the inexhanstible resources of the 
orchestra, the * L^nore ' symphony is a most re- 
mnrkable work, written with a great knowledge of 
effect; and the pursuit of the picturesque, of the 
manifestations of ojitward nature, of fantastic and 
romantic sonorities, could not easily be pushed 
farther The chasse infernale in ' La Foret * had al- 
ready reached that point where commences the 
abuse of musical imitation, especially when one 
remembers the sobriety and power of the gigantic 
devilry of ' Der Freischiitz,' — a model to drive all 
imitations to despair. The abuse is carried out to 
.weariness, even irritation, in the weird ride of 
L^nore. Let us. however, do the composer the 
justice to say that he has put more simplicity and 
moderation into the religions chorus, which termi- 
nates the fantastic legend. The two first parts are 
'devoted to the musical ' painting ' of the lovers and 
the happiness of Li^nore. The military march 
which announces the lover produced an effect by 
its rhythm, notwithstanding the platitude of the 
idea: noticeable in this section of the work is the 
episode of the trio, where the dialogue of the 
violins and basses evidently recounts the adieus 
and the embraces of the lover. This page is well 
conceived, well handled, without affectation, without 
pretention, without studied oddity, I wish I could 
say as much for the rest of the w^ork." 

Jtoigjlt's laurnal of ^mt, 

  » 
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Third Trieimial Festival of the Handel 
and Haydn Society. 

Since our last issue the great Festival has come 
and gone. All the auspices were favorable for a rich 
feast of Oratorio and Symphony and Song. It has 
been upon the whole by far the best of the festivals 
yet given in this city or this country, — conceived 
and carried out in an artistic spirit, — with liberal 
and judicious bringing toge' her of means and execu- 
tive forces, and with long continued, earnest labor 
in rehearsals. It was withal a singularly quiet fes- 
tival, which to a refined, artistic feeling is refresh- 
ing; we refer to the dignified and simple style of 
its announcements, the absence of all " splurge " such 
s s has been apt to accompany all " big things " in this 
country, and to the quiet general aspect of the city 
OS if there was nothing remarkable going on. And 
yet in no previous festival has there been so deep 
and true an interest, and none has yielded so much 
real satisfaction. We could not help contrasting 
this aspect of it with some occasions in the past, and 
we have wondered whether it was not in some 
measure a wholesome natural reaction from the 
monstep Gilmore gatherings, disposing everyone to 
greater love of what it modest, moderate, sincere 
and solid. — Even the elements conspired to bless 
the undertaking and, for the first time in this long 
wintry Spring, the blustering winds for a week sang 
truce, and there was continual sunshine, cheering. 



though not very warming. In one respect a little 
less of quiet would have been more welcome : the 
attendance from other cities did not seem to be so 
large as usual. 

Of the great elements of strength in such a festi- 
val, — the chorus, orchestra, and solo artists, — ^the 
first two were stronger than ever before, while the 
average excellence in the list of principal singers 
certainly compares well with the past. The great 
chorus has been greater, but in show and numbers 
only ; the six hnndred voices now are more select, 
more truly balanced in the four parts, more care- 
fully trained and more effective, than the seven or 
eight hundred of some few years i^o. A great ad- 
vantage was secured in the engagement of a perma- 
nent and almost perfect Orchestra, that of Theodore 
Thomas, which, as a nucleus, was filled out to the 
number of 86 by the addition of many of our own 
best musicians. Of the work of preparation and 
the sufficiency of the executive forces, the following 
statistics, from the Advertiser, will give some idea : 

The Handel and Haydn Society began rehears- 
ing for the festival on the 1st of October, and, with 
the exception of six rehearsals for the Christmas 
oratorios, all their work has been devoted to the ora- 
torios to be given during the festival. At first re- 
hearsals were had on every Sunday night. Early 
in the spring two were had every week, and this 
number was increased till the week before the festi- 
val, when the society met every night. In all there 
have been about forty rehoareals. Their first 
meeting with the orchestra was on Friday evening, 
with the orchestra and soloists, on Saturday, and 
following on Sunday and Monday evenings and on 
Tuesday morning. The chorus nninbcrs 600, divid- 
ed about as follows: 170 sopranos, 150 altos, 15o 
basses, 130 tenors. The orchestra is composed of 
Mr. Thomas's sixty musicians and twenty-five of 
the best musicians in the city, including both the 
Mendelssohn and Beethoven clubs. Mr. Thomas's 
instruments are divided as follows: 14 1st violins. 
16 2d violins, 10 violas, 10 cellos, 8 basses, 4 
horns, 2 trumpets, 8 trombonev, 1 tuba, 8 oboes, 8 
bassoons, 8 clArionets, 8 flutes, tympani, harp, bass- 
drum, cymbals, triangle. 

The instruments of the Boston musicians are 
divided as follows : 11 violins, 5 cellos, 6 violas, 4 
basses, 1 bassoon, oboe, flute, clarionet. 

Other important elements of strength were: of 
course the indefatigable and efficient conductorship 
of Carl ZsaaAHy, the veteran leader of such hosts ; 
the noble Organ, under the judicious hands of Mr. 
B. J. Lano ; then the gpreat privilege which Bosto!* 
has in the possession of a Music Hall so nobly fitted 
for these great occasions ; to which must be added 
the public spirit of so many of our citizens who, as 
usual, came promptly forward to make up the 
guaranty of nearly §60,000, without which no Society 
could risk so great an undertaking ; and, above all, 
the zeal, the fertility of resources, the judgment 
and unwearied industry of the President and Sec* 
retary, and indeed of the whole board of manage- 
ment, of the brave old Society. The fine audience 
itaelf was an element of great importance, contribut- 
ing to the artistic side of the affair by its inspiripg 
sympathetic presence ; whether in a financial sense 
it brought sufficient strength remains yet to be 
seen. 

But inasmuch as matter is of more consequence 
than manner, the programmes (always assuming 
their practicability, which it was for the most part 
safe enough to do with all the means we have 
enumerated) form the most essential feature in the 
whole design. Without admitting that the series 
of selections, especially of Oratorios, could not have 
been made still richer, we think that very seldom 
anywhere has so much of the noblest music, with 
so much variety and novelty, been brought together 
within the same walls in a single week. If to the 
two well-known works of Handel, something a little 
less familiar, say the 8t, Paid of Mendelssohn, 
could have been added, the list of immortal Ora- 
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torios would have been aH tlmt could be wished. 

(But, after all, the feast was supplemented by Ihe 

ever welcome, most familinr, Elijah.) Yet was it 

not glory enoujc:h for one year to brinij Bach's 
Passion-Music home to on American audience? And 

when to these are ad<led the sublime *' Choral Sym- 
phony " of Beethoven (not yet begfinnin^ to be too 
well known for fresh enjoyment), and those two 
shorter works of McndeUsohn, both so remarkable, 
one perfect in its way : " Hear m}- pra3-cr,*' and tlie 
" Christns " fragment, — surely no one can dream 
of complaining of any poverty in solid good things 
fit for an Oratorio Society. Then there was a rich 
variety of old and now in the vocal solos (instru- 
mental solos were wisely excluded) and in the 
orchestral S3'mphonies, Overtures, itc, of four 
miscellaneous afternoon Concerts. Having the 
Thomas Orchestra, it was natural enough that some 
of the " new lights," still questionable, should 
figure in the programmes ; — some specimens of the 
great musical unbeliever, Wagner, of the "pro- 
gramme music *' of Liszt and Rafi, ^c. To this, in 
such a Festival, which may very well aim to be to 
some extant representative of progress and of ten- 
denciee, while in the main asserting and illnstrat- 
ing the intrinsic and unfading beauty and signifi- 
cance of the great masters, we sec no objection. 
And further in the way of novelty, as well as of 
encouragement to home production in the higher 
fields of musical art, we must entirely commend the 
liberal spirit shown by the Society in giving so full 
and fair a hearing to the Oratorio of Mr. Paine, and 
to the Psalm of Mr. Buck ; in spite of all partiali- 
ties and counter-prejudices, the result conld but 

be instructive. All this might properly have 

been said in advance of the Festival, but other 
matters claimed attention, and sufficient for the 
day is the good thereof. 

And now for the history. From the first fiill re- 
hearsal (soli, orchestra and chorus), it was obvious 
enough that a great gain of spirit, power, precision 
and effect had been secured for the chorus singing, 
by the new arrangement of the chorus seats, where- 
by every singer faced the conductor and the audi- 
ence, and felt in giving out his tone that he could 
stiike where it would hit, — instead of singing into 
each other^s faces as before, or masked, as many of 
them were, by the projections of the organ or by 
the stunning battery of huge trombones and tym- 
pani. This lent new life and freedom to the choris- 
ters and made their efforts tell. — ^To all these full 
rehearsals the season-ticket holders for the Festival 
had free admission, so that there was always a con- 
siderable audience present, gaining in that way a 
fuller acquaintance with the music. 

The Festival anticipated its own opening, practi- 
cally, by a Public Rehearsal on Sunday evening (May 
8) of the Passion Music. This was in some respects 
a mistake. Such confidence was rash. For here, 
for the first and only time before the regular per- 
formance on the following Friday, were all the ele- 
ments of this immense, unwonted and most difficult 
combination brought together : it was the first, the 
only trial of a vast, most complex organization : 
orchestra with chorus, hitherto trained separately ; 
orchestra wish solo voices, not yet brought into full 
understanding with each other ; and the consequence 
was that a great deal of friction and imperfect fitting 
together became apparent The solo singers, having 
parts most difficult and in an unaccustomed style, 
and furthermore nubettled in their sense of time and 
rhythm by the ceaseless flow and the peculiar 
phrasing of the instrumental parts, were exposed to 
the awkwardness and nervousness of frequent stop- 
ping and repeating ; and consequently many of the 
audience were fatigued before it was half over and 
began to leave the hall, so that an impression might 
have gone abroad by no means favorable to the great 



work itself. But many listened, felt and began to love 
the music, and desire more acquaint<«ncc of it; and 
fortunat<>ly the fear wa.s not confirmed by the atten- 
dance upon Friday evcninjj, the greatest of the week 
to that time, — and to tlmt time we leave the further 
consideration of the Passion Music, and come to the 

FlR.<*T D.W OK TllR FbSTIVAL. 

On Tuesday evening. May 5, a large and most ap- 
preciative audience listened to such a performance 
of Handel's heroic Oratorio, Judan Afnetuhanu^ as we 
have scarcely had of any Oratorio here within our 
remembrance. With such a chorus, such an orches- 
tra, and a remarknbh' comj>etent quartet of solo 
singers, it all went to a charm. The only drawbacks 
that we care to mention were, first, the want of some 
such pious labor of completion to the accompani- 
ment in man}' pieces as Robert Franz has done for 
the V Allegro and Bach's PiiMion ; and secondly, the 
cutting out of some of the finest numbers of the 
work, for instance the chorus : " For Sion lamenta- 
tion make." Nor could we sec any good reason for 
the abridgement of the Euporb chorus, " Tune 3*our 
harps." Of the rendering of all the choruses, both 
the ring'.ng martial ones, and the profound chorus 
of grief at the opening, and the great religious ones 
like " We worship Cod," even to the final " Hallelu- 
jah," which is so slight in comparison with that in 
the Jlfr»inah, we can only speak with unqualified ap- 
probation. It was the best chorus singing through- 
out an entire work that we have yet realized. We 
will not enter into any description of these choruses, 
since it has been our privilege to point out the beau- 
ties of some of them already in the book of pro- 
gnrammes for the Festival ; moreover " Judas" is one 
of the more fnmiliar of the oratorios that keep their 
freshness. Some of the effects in these choruses, 
some single chords even, we have never before heard 
equalled ; for instance the pianiMtmo on the word 
"falVn," repeated at intervals filled by a pnlsing 
chord accompaniment, and to which the deep bass 
of Mr. Lang's Organ lent a pccnliar impresslveness. 
" See, the conquering hero," with its alternation of 
sweet, fresh female voices and the overwhelming 
tutti, never was received with more delight; and 
the little march that follows in the same vein bore 
the test of a true march: to make one wonder 
why it was so short; 

Among the solo singers, the place of honor be; 
longs to Miss Edith Wtnxx. She comes back to 
us with all the exquisite purity and sv^eetness of 
tone, the artistic fineness, the simple beauty of ex- 
pression, and the chaste religious fervor, which 
won our hearts when she was here before, and with 
more volume and intensity of voice ; she comes also 
suffering with a slight hoarseness contracted on the 
stormy voyage. But the intrinsic music in her 
soon came out superior to that, and in her render- 
ing of the soprano airs : of the quaint ** Pious orgies," 
the exquisite " O Liberty ! " with the violoncello 
solo, of the loftier strain : '* From mighty kings," 
with its exulting, jubilant roulades, of the subtle 
charm of ** Wise men flattering " (for which Handel 
ha* left a complete accompaniment), she certainly 
left nothing to be desired. So too in the melliflu- 
ous "divisions," the "linked sweetness long drawn 
out " of " So shall the lute and harp awake," her 
" sprightly voice " did verily " sweet descant 
run." The light and shade, the purity, the finish 
of it all was really entrancing. And best of all she 
sings devoutly, with not the slightest affectation, 
throwing her whole soul into her song. We think 
the impression made by her that evening on very 
many of the most discriminating listeners, tended 
to the belief that we have hardly had a finer singer 
here, in mnsic of this kind, since Jenny Lind, who 
was her superior in power of voice, commanding 
presence, and perhaps in genius. But Miss Wynne's 



best power shone forth even more splondidly in 
some of the thrilling pn.«<sagcs of recitative. 

Mi^s AxKiK LonsR Cai:t is of another nature, 
hardly so deep and soulful ; bnt her contralto 
voice, so rich and beautiful, and artistically man- 
aged, is of a sympathetic quality: and in the little 
that she had to do, the serions air : " Father of 
Heaven," the duets: "O lovely peace," Ac, with 
soprano, her rendering was entirely satisfactor}*. 
Mr. Nkij»on Varlet was in excellent voice for the 
heroic tenor parts, and gave out all he had with a 
whole-souled resolve to do his best ; the effort was 
crowned with marked success in most instances, 
particularly in " Sound an alarm." The intrinsic 
power and sweetness of his voice asserts itself in 
spite of a certain strain and now and then a slight 
break in the highest tones. Mr. Wiiitxry's great 
and ponderous bass tones told majestically in the 
recitatives and airs : ** Arm arm, ye brave," ** Re- 
joice, O Judah " and particularly in " The Lord 
worketh wonders," the sustained roulades of which 
were given with remarkable Jevenness and symme- 
try of phrasing. 

All went away that night inspired by the snperb 

perlormance, feelini; the beauty and the trenius of 
the music more than they ever had before, and 
convinced that the Festival was now a sure suc- 
cess. 

Second Day, 

On We<lne«rlay afternoon cime the first Orches 
tral and Vocal Ciinoert, with the following pro- 
gramme : 

Overture : Kuryanthe Weher 

Aria. ** Ah! qnrl irinrno.** Femlmmlde. Rossini 
Miss Annie T-4>nl»»c C.nry. 

•Concerto, for Strini; Oi rhostra Bach 

1. Alleirro. 2. Adnsio. 3. Atlecn'O. 
Violin Ohiiirato by Ur. Bemhaid Listemnnn. 

I^nflnished Symphonv 8rhul»ert 

Overture. M'id«'er NIcrht's Drearo. Mendcfssohn 
Becit. e<1 Aria. " AhrParlate." (Abramo). 

Mfsa Edhh Wynne. [Cimsrosa 

•Variation* on a Theme bv Hayiln Rmhms 

*Aria. Qui sVlepno. *< II Flmito Mngico.'' Uoziu-t 

Mr. Myron W. Whitney. 
•Vorsplel. Die Meiatbrslnger von jfttmberir. 

Wagner 

The numbers which are sturred were conducted 
by Mr. TnoMAs; all the rest by Mr. Zbrraii.x. Of 
course with that fine, noble orchestra, nearly every 
phrase of every piece was l)enntifully rendered, the 
two movements of the unfinished B-minor Sym- 
phimy of Schubert receiving the most general 
favor. Their transcendent merit is by no means 
endorsed by all the best musicians ; there are at all 
events, a lovely theme in the Allesro. ^^^ some 
grand, dramatic climaxes, bnt the " interesting sad- 
ness " borders on the morbid ; it could by no 
means be ranked, even were it finished, with the 
great Symphony in C. More interesting to us was 
the Bach Concerto, so healthy and exhilarating in 
the first Allegro, and in the last so full of the bum 
and flutter of an insect swarm of fancies, that you 
see where Mendelssohn's fairies mav have come from; 
one felt a curious new interest in listening to the 
" Midsummer Night's Dream " Overture soon after 
it. The middle mo^'ement (taken from another 
work of Bach, it is said), was chiefly a violin solo 
for Mr. LiSTEMANM, who played it very finely. The 
Variations by Brahms were decidedly interestins:. 
novel, full of ingenious invention, only you would 
neyer dream that Father Haj'dn was there openly 
or in disguise. The **Mei.st<»rsinger" Vorspiel is 
proclaimed a great work by some, but we still find 
in it the same uncouth, hard, and wilful effort to 
escape fr«m the tender, loving arms of music, that 
we did in the first hearing. ** Grim humor" may 
be all very well in the opera, but who can feel it in 
the concert room ? 

The singing was excellent. Miss Gary is never 
more at home than in the Rossini music, the luxu- 
rious Semiramide vein particularly. Miss Wynne's 
selection from Cimarosa's ** Sacrifice of Abraham " 
was new here ; it is the recitative and air of Sarah 
anxiously awaiting news of Abraham and Isaac; 
quit« dramatic in the best old Italian style, and 
rather florid ; and she improt^ed the opportunity it 
offered for her fine vocalization and expression. Itf r. 
Whitney is never more majestic than in the great 
bass arias of the "Magic Flute." 

In the evening the audience was very large, 
attracted chiefly by the chance of hearing Beet- 
hoven's Ninth Symphony nnder such rare advan- 
tages, as well as the first part of Haydn's " Seasons," 
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tJic trrtti, iDploiiious. chcprrul mii><lc of the Sprin". 
iu wlilcb 1W old mnn imiis to linve ronunrd \Ai 
yotitli. Itiit the concert niiuiipil with tho Ovcriuro 
toSimhr's-Jcsmi.an," finely iilnvod ; fuli<.n*uil )<y 
Ihc tfriinrnir; "Ituthoii ruilhliil unto (Will," froin 
MvnUclHsiihn's St. I'uhI, wlikh wns niintc in tT*""' 
voU-e an<l nilli conKldcrabk fcrvur by Mr. W. J. 
WiNni, tlinueh nut cnlirdy In the purest style. 
ThcRi-m of the "Siirinj;''iiiiih<e wns Hic cIiohik: 
•■fciinp. cttitle ^pTiii<;," whirh U !>im|ily iHrfvct in 
ttscir, mid in wliicli nil Ihe vulciii lilcnilnl bcniitiful- 
ly. All llmcliurus work woi iiMrly fHultlrsii, nnd 
nil wns all tlie graei'tul. fluwcry acniiiiiiaiiiiniml. 
Tlie Bonic*. duet niul Irins were must ncrpptsblv 
Klvcnby Mrs. H. M. Svitii. a«|>raiio Mr. Ueo. L. 
Uwuun. tcniir, and Mr. JuiiN P. Wiiicli, ba^s. 

TImj ucrfuniinnco iif tliu nrent Clioral Symplioiiy 
sceiiinl to u> us ^hmI, iijiun tliu whole. n> any tliiit 
wu have ever ticord. And yil, tlion<;h tbere was 
everytlilni; to be li<i[)cd rr»m such nn admirable or- 
clieatm, we cannot my tliHt evL'ry part seemed quite 
■i> clear or so iniprcsaive in the first of tlin purely 
iniitra mental niovenieiitg, or th,it tlie Sclierzo made 
the bl»od tingle with quite so fine a life, as we have 
iometimca oiperienced in former rcnderln|;s, ai- 
thuugh the reeds and linrns sounded exquisitely In 
the jilnyful uodtornl Trio; and Indeed the wliole 
tiling; wns full of chann. But llie heavenly Adagio, 
alternating with Andnnte, was all tbat sense or soul 
eould crave. Tlie cxuited ujicnini; of the second 
part, the fmiitic outcry fur the mliilion of tlio pnjU- 
km of true juy and pence wns made ntill more excit- 
init by Hiehnrd \VBKner"» modification of the Irum. 

Set parts. The doiible-bnues spoke ant cratidly nnd 
ietinctly in their rec'itntive, and linmmed the " Joy" 
tune tlimusb in right expressive nninon. The cn- 
trnnee ef tJis huninn voice with the extiortnlloa ; 
" Ilrolhera. no more," £c . — a moat eluqncnt nnd try- 
ini; piece of rvritativo. wns well nelilvved by Mr. 
Iti'DOLFiisES; tlie ercnt chorul, and the quartet of 
soli. (Mrs. Smith, illsa Cnrv, Mr. Vnrlcv and Mr. 
Rndulphsen), rune to the height uf the oce'nslon with 
whnt seemed a genuine erv^i'endr) of eiithuiinsm, so 
that even the loii-f sustained liich notes at tlie snl>- 
liine reli);iousuliniai.it)ierra1l the human ''millions" 
in a geiiemi embrace, find Joy in universal brothi-r- 
hood nnd BO riM to thu coneeiition of tlic Fatlier, 
sounded miiBlcul and true. Always excepting the 
Inniented Parepa-Hosn, who seemed made for such a 
part, no soprano has been found li[>ro more cniiipe- 
tent to the extremely trying soaring pnsi'i^es thnn 
Mrs. Smith: and indeed the wliole quartet were 
remarkably successfnl, even in that foar-fold, flow. 
ery, long cadenca near the end. 1 1 was a triumphant 
feat of chnruB sin^in;r, — rnther nnv of chornl service, 
for the Binders Ihren' thcmsclvca into it with some 
devotion, in a whnle-souled way, and no. with snch 
an oreliestra bi-aliles, the audience could not but be 
greatly stirred and lifted up. 

TiiiBD D.ir, Mat 7. 
The evening of Thuraduy wiu" given to rehearsal 
of Mr. Paine'H " St. I'eter." lite concert of the 
nfternoon was one nf remarinhit Interest. After a 
very flne perforiuunce nuiler Jlr. Tlionins's bnton of 
Cluck's //lAt^wia Overture, with M'airner'^ endiiiu. 
which brings bncli the motive of the introduction 
quite in the spirit of the work (although the die- 
away cadence at the end soems to Us repented 
more times than is neeet-iarv): and after the tenor 
song: "In unlive worth," from the C.iMd'oB, fi.'ely 
sung by Mr. Varley, came the first of three nliort 
choral works, which (brined the chief nltrnc- 
tion of the programme. Tliis was the beantirul 
Motet by Mandelasohn : "Hear my prny 



tIs of H private club by Mr. 
Presel ; some years later it wa> given by the 
Parker Club : nnd some of our renders have not yet 
forgotten with wluit artistic purity and bcnuty nf 
exprc'sinn thewdo part was Hiing by a lady ninateur 
with but a niender v.iiee. It is a part ndmiralily 
suited alio to Misa Editii W'txxk; nnd in nothing 
all the week, with the exception of some thin^ iu 
J-uIai, has shu produced a iiuircideliglilful Impres- 
slon. The agonized petition : " The enemy 
slinututii," and the cry of dlslrcfis: " My heart is 
sorely pained," were given witli allirilling |>ntlios'. 
" ' ■' 'cct soaring melody; "UU for the wings. 



choral answers nnd accom]mnini 
rendered also; but we arc not wimout auspicinn 
that the nrcheitrnl nceompnniment, which some oue 
befide Mendeluohn has put lo it. is sometiniea 
rntlier n dialurboiice than a help to the pure, deli- 
cate impression of the work. 
After the Hcena : " Clie fiir^ senia Eurydicc," from 



aiuck'B Or/ro. finelv sung bv Miss Cnry, (but why 
In KiiglisfiT), M<:iidelsiiuhn''s iintinii-lieil Orutori- 
" Chrislits' wns iH-rfonned. Tliese fragments indi- 
™tn acranddc'ign.— awork, perhalw. which would 
hnvo !Hir|>assefl K'ijah or Si. Paul. They were ccim- 
JHised in Swilierlnnd in the summer of 1817, imly n 
few montlis Itefnre his death, lie hnd nolreeoverfid 
from the fntnl shock of his beloviNl sisters denlh ; 
nnd there, in mountain rambles, ami in Inbor. giving; 
whole dayn lo each, ho sought nlleviutlon for the 
wound. " Two works," snys Lam|indiU'<. "occupied 
him mainly, — a new Oratorio ' Christun,' and an op- 
eia, " Lorelei." The Mime nothorily nddsthat tlie 
ornlorio was Inid out on a grand scale, nnd was to 
be in three parts ; "the career on earth, the descent 
into hell, the nwent to heaven." Whether all tliij 
wns pmcticnbln wo mav v;cll doubt ; in the ihcnintic 
catalogue of MendeUs.ihns works, these frngmenis, 
nil relating to the earthlv career, are divided into 
first and second part "To Port 1, which lias tho 
kIow of liope and propliecy, belong : first, the trio, 
for tenor and two basses, of the wide men from tlie 
East. " Say. where ia lie born t We have seen his 
sUr," which is strikingly beautiful, and was finely 
sungby tlie brolhernWinch and Mr. Whitney: then 
a noble chorus. " There aliall n slni from Jacob come 
forth, and dash in pieces princes end nations," end- 
ing with the old German choral, " How aweetly 
shines the morning starl," In plain, note-fnr-note 
harmony. These "star" fragments shone in full, 
pure beauty in the excellent performance.— Tlie 
pieces of Part 11 are more numerous and form anotli- 
er ;M««jnn.mnsic. They consist of a few sentences 
of nnrmlive reoitntivB fur a tenor voire, and a nnm- 
ber of nccHsing, Bngry choruses of Jews (lirha, as 
they were calM): "lie suith he is Jesus," " ile 
stirreth u\i tho Jews." " Awnv with him and give 
Itarabbas to usi"— all very vivl<l and ciciUng, but 
reaching their cllnmi in " Crucify him," wliieh is 
 chorus of appalling power, tho stern phrase 
" crueifv " rining a semitone with everv repetition, 
first in the bass alone, then through nil the voices, 
ami with a stirring accompanlinent. Very strong, 
too, is the short Inexorable one : " We have a 
sacred law, guilty by thot law, Ac" Tlieso harsh 

tlctures are at length relieved by n sweet, tender 
imentatlon, ths cliorus : " Daiigliters of ZIon, 
weep," In which simple passages tor the sopranos 
And altos in tlilrdi alteraate with full chorus, — a 
very lovclv einnposition, sure of a Bvmpnthelic 
audience when it is so well sung. The Isst of the 
frf^menta is a ehoriil harinoniiicd in four parts fiir 
the male voices : " He leaves his heavenly portals." 
The Cliriiltu made a deep impression. It wns 
heard here for the first time in full, with orchestra 
and grand chorus; In a smaller way, with piano 
ocompaniment, this work also liad been sung in 
Mr. I)resels Club. 

poters, Mr. Didlbt Blck, the " Fort v sixth 
Psalm," closed the concert. It was the some Psalm 
that inspired the noblo hymn nnd melody by 
Luther (llis oi.e only melody with certainty accreib 
iledto hiiu): ■' iui" fat* Burg.' Hut Str. Hud: 
hns treatefl all the ulevcn verges of the Pfalm in 
the extended and broad form of composition with 
which we have hecome fnmilior mostly tlirongh the 
Psatnubv Mendelssohn, though earlier exainnleit 
may bo liinnd among the works of Handel and nf 
others. Ho employs full chorus, sglo vol.-es nnd 
orchestra; and in the |>ortioiiingoatortlic different 
sentences, with their contrasts of sentiment, among 
the various rocnl forma of air, quartet, chorus, d:c, 
we think he Las siiown Uet and judgment. 

No. 1. The first three verses form the opening 
chorus (nfler a lirief orchestral iiilrodnction) : "God 
Is our refuge " ; Hie second verse, " Tlinugh the 
water] rage," •Ic, alfurda text for a coiitraJ>trd 
middle |ns-<Hge. which is more tu/llato ; nml tliea 
there Is a return to the first iiiatlve. This i<n- 
prevacd us as the best among tlio clioruses, vigor- 
ous and clear, tlinngli contrnpuntallv written, and 
perhaps a little Menilelsmjhalaa, well instrumented, 
as indeeil we may any of the wlude work, — and 
well sung. 

2. Verrtcfour: "There is o river" Is fillv given 
to a Soprano Solo (Mas. Jili* IbiLsros Wfjit), 
folloived first by a quartet of sopranos and altos. 
then (to a new verse) : ■'(J.hI is In the miilst of her" 
by a qu,trtet of tenors and Imues, and then by both 
parties combined in a double quartet, recalling thu 
words " There 1* a river." The quartet is cleverly 
wrought, the solo Is melodious, not partieularly im- 
aginative, or deep in feeling, a Lrille opcrntic like 
Ihe modern Italian sacred music. It wns sung with 
fervor and with g<iod expression, not always with 
tlie I iiirest intonation, thesingerprndently avoiding 
tho high B flat la the final cadence. 



; cnines a strong iteeiotastor* rsollatlva 
.1 the haxs-v<.iu>(Mr. J. r. WtiiCH]: "The 
'Lh^tkloil or reetlntlve which ta mid wuv 
™ .nw Bii.l raHfriifO. It (onns one o( 
i.^ccHol the worn, w.in cranilly acHvered, 
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PI," ,:f <|iiii.' nil ulnlioniU chamcler, with a sooil deal 
gainaou iu Uis accompaninent. It begins with  nlber 
»vntlinenlBixtrniu{iliia'iiifait/^l(u»«>liin A ma}or> wlih-li 
soon cluBicea Int* an Mlrgra at/ilalt Iu Um niioor at " Ua 
msketli war M cease." Ac. <Dne at tlia most effeettve 
porltous of tlM work), and It closes wlib an ahildfteuent 
<t ttie first subject In Um major. Tbe singer muls the 

_, .inrt know tliat Rets Ood" 

(.UlaaCaiy, ilr. VnrJejr and Mr. Whitney), 
,.i,n.„ ,udile aungrccntilc ImpreAStun. 
T. rinall; the • lionu; "flie lArd ot hngu" returns 

MguelnlliewurS(:'>-nieOud of' Jacob h our refuge,^ 
^lee being eiixaged all tiM time wtlh the fugue ttumCi 






inent, ErowlnK more awl mon eiclicil, (rather tw an tm- 

tutse tima wlthoui than Mm within. It wrnieil to us) 
L-eps accelerating to thellnal Amvnslnfutlehordii. Vbls 
choni<, ibnueh the most elahorati'i waa not to uui facluig 
Uie most genial number nf the Psalm. 

On the whole, Ur. Ruck's work is Mnuewhat light and 
nopuliir In strto. but nearljr alwafi nlcanlnp, miuTcal, fa- 
iliHf ins, U not rrrj original in Iti lilens and skilful In the 
treatment. Itmule a Terr good Impreaslau. and cun- 
firmeil the i;nA<l opinion of his talent ihac was formed on 
hcnrliu; Ills tivartur* at one uf tlw Symjihooj' Conearls 

Here we have to pautr, teavlnc tor nur neit l>sue what 
inc reinj«rlLjibletiiipTe«'lon produced by 



lie Fssslon (luhlc, as well Bs of Jlr. Pai 
in,l tbe el   •  

' Klljoh." 



'Messtah" 



lYl Nl 



The Worcester P^tlliuiiain. in an 
account of tho Festival, makes the following remarks 
to which (with the exception of the little word "all," 
whore we have placed a query), we heartily sub- 
One ^ct, whtcli has iirorolied reiieated Inquiry, seems 
enlgmallcil. Why weicnnt Mtu linria Bndltme. Ruil- 
ersilorfl parUcl|ianis In this great fesilvair We In 
Worccider who luve beard such •plendhl nnlorlo render- 
ing from the former Uwly as wa heard list Fall, cannot 
liiit n-arvfl tliat Ihe committee nhnnld have sGcriiied a 

suriuas In that line all ( ?) ihai were presenlud at the Fes- 
tival, nnd lurnun-appeiniBce has been do small dtsap- 

As lor the latter Indy, although no longer a suecessf ul 
sln(>:er. she has claims iiiwn t1« society rorliercreninbit- 
Itles of ttiH past, nnd espi-elnlly as tliiei- vrsn niioslie wiis 
linrtlculariy Invited In tnlsrnnntrv to tnke the tead In 
Uieir preriouK (nilval. At leiisl one number diirlii<- tbe 
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teinway IIoll, came in sUinn and wind, much lo Ihe 
'gretof numerous friends and wcll-wishcrd of Ihe 



aiiproeintion of the excellent bill olTered 
Iheiii- Mr. I'easu had the co.operat!on of 
the Thomos Oreliestra. The piece he aeU'cIed 
lor his clural <U balaillt was LUxVa concerto, in E 
mimir, Ko. 1, — a work of great diflieuhy as every 
one knows. Mr. Pease gave a very acceptable uer- 
forinnnee of this composition- IIU plaving shows 
that he hns been bnrd at work for the i>iiit two 
venrs, and that he has studied to great ndvnntage, 
Mr. Pease nlso played a transeri[iiiim of his own, 
(i'olaeca from .l/(jno«) a very graceful coiopo- 

The orchestra pluved Welier's OlfroH overture : 
Thu Midiummerniglil's dream overture: the Iiilro- 
dnction, chorus and Mareli. from " l.i>lii'n:;riii." 
and iwo conipo>ili.>iis by Jtr. Pease ; " lliil.liuungs 
Miireh- (ilediciiled to Sir. Th..mn.), and a 
" Seherio." Doth of these rom|>.>si lions aw well 
recorded and show conBidernhle akill in the de- 
velopment nf the subject. The Sclierio. which la 
quite Slendelssolinian in style, was received with 
great anplaiise. 

Sir. Whitney sang the " Bedouin Song,* which 
was composed expressly for him by Mr. I'uase. and 
wliich was given at one of Ihe Thanias nistimk'S 
recciilly. This piece wns redoinaudod by tliu 
audience nnd rendered a secimd lime. 

Miss Ilenreelta Beebc sung Monart's " Vol cho 
siijii-le," and Bishop's " Itid me discourse." 

Mr. ^traknscli returned to the Academy with hla 
adruirublD com|iany, on the 20th of A]inl, and has 
given an alin<>.st Hiiinterrupliil succession of repre- 
sentnlions since that d.ite. His troupe is further 
atrengtlicned by the ongogenieatof Mine. I^iuline 
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LnccA, 80 that now there are no " off" nights — one 
or the other of the ^rcat prima donnas appearing 
at each representation. Mme. Lncca will continue 
with the troupe after the departure of Mme. Nilsson 
for Europe. 

Lohei^grin still maintains its hold on puUic favor, 
and the leading artists are all in good voice, al- 
though in this peculiarly trying weather a 
manager may congratulate himself on having any 
availahle singers. On Sunday evening, April 28, 
a benefit will be given to Sig Muzio, conductor of 
the orchestra, whose musical knowledge and ability 
have contributed, in no small degree, to the success 
of Aida and Lohengrin this season. The programme 
is composed of selections from various operas, as is 
usual on such occasions: and both Mme. Nilsson 
and Mme. Lncca will take part in the performance. 

Am A« \^% 



The Ninth Symphony in Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia, April 30. — You will be somewhat 
surprised to have me tell you that, until this 
current month, Beethoven's Ninth Symphony has 
been only a name to the people of this city. In 
Boston it has become a standing favorite, and T re- 
gard with envy the great audience which will hear 
it next Wednesday night at your Music Hall. It 
has been my good fortune to hear it five times, at 
four of which the choral portions were given by 
the Handel and Haydn Society of your city. 

But at last we have heard it in Philadelphia, and 
the good-natured newspaper critics were jubilant 
over the prospect for weeks previously. It is only 
fair to say that they have been less enthusiastic 
since the performance, which occurred on the 27th 
inst. Some of the dailies discreetly said nothing 
about it The rest have condemned the affair in 
terms more or less severe. One, only, declared that 
the chorus of seventy timorous voices rendered 
their part, on the whole, a little better than the 
Boston Society as heard by this veracious critic a 
year ago in liew York. 

The performance took place at a testimoniol 
given by several vocal Societies to Mr. William 
Wolsieffer. Mr. Wolsieffer is a gentleman of con- 
siderable musical taste, who has held, for some 
years past, a fair position here, as director of two 
male singing societies. Latterly he has blossomed 
into an orchestral conductor, and has just closed a 
series of some twenty or more afternoon concerts 
with doubtful success. 

To say the Ninth Symphony was far beyond his 
powers, and that the resources at his disposal were 
(otally inadequate, is doing no injustice to this 
enterprising gentleman. Such a colossal work has 
staggered the ablest of living directors, and few in- 
strumental or vocal organizations in the world are 
able to complete with its difficulties. While Mr. 
Theodpre Thomas was giving his series of subscrip- 
tion concerts here, during the past winter, he was 
strongly desirous of closing the season with this 
great work. Two of our very best conductors, 
on being consulted, assured him that it would be 
utterly impossible to get up a suitable chorus in 
time, even if Mr. Thomas should, as he offered to 
do. furnish the soloists and — (of course) the 
orchestra. 

Mr. Wolsieffer thought differently. Ho gave the 
Ninth Symphony on Monday night, at the Academy 
of Music , and that spacious building was well-filled 
to hear it I can only briefly note the result in 
this letter. It was very clear that Mr. Thomas and 
his advisors were right, and that Mr. Wolsieffer 
was wrong. If an attempt had been planned by 
some bitter enemy of Beethoven to prejudice the 
public mind against this, his greatest work, it could 
scarcely have been more successful. 

Turning first to the orchestra, which consisted of 



about forty-four pieces : — ^the second violins, at the 
start, were in manifest coi fusion, and evidently did 
not at all know how to be&^in. The first move- 
ment, however, pfot off rather bett<»r than might 
have been expected after this bad bes^nning. A 
small portion of the orchestra was composed of our 
oldest and best players. The first violins were near- 
ly all good. The violas and 'cellos very moderately 
so. The contraba^ i in their many difficult passages, 
which abound here and throughout the work, wa? 
fearful. They groaned and wheezed over their quick 
notes in a most discoura&^ing manner. Their 
delivery of the famous recitative in the last part 
was quite shockin<r. The flutes were nowhere. 
With a score before mv eves I failed to hear them 
much of the time. The oboos and clarioneU were 
crood ; the fnjCfotti tolerable, and the brass, par 
ticularly the corni, quite creditable. The tympani 
were well handled, and this of course was very per- 
ceptible in the well known phrases of the Scherzo. 
But this Scherzo, — ^how utterly false it was in spirit ! 
Instead of the light, fairy-like dance to which other 
performances have accustomed us. this was like a 
dance of clod-hoppers with hobnailed shoes. It was 
heavy, slow, and interminably tedious. Then the 
bowing was taken by some of the pla3'ers at least a 
foot's length, instead of the crisp staccato which is 
needed. 

The third movement, alternating Adagio and 
Andante so beautifully, was begun much too fast. 
But after passing thiough the first part of the 
Andante the recurrence to the Adasrio was even still 
faster, and the maernificent first violin subject was 
hurried throusrh in such a way that it was scarcely 
intelligible. When I have said that the Scherzo 
was too slow, and yet that the symphony, chorus 
and all, occupied only about one hour and three 
minutes, it will appear how much this exquisite 
movement mn:t have been hastened. 

And then the curtain rolled up on the chorus, 
about seventy in number ; the soloists took their 
places and the fourth movement beeran. The basses 
stnitrgled anxiously with their recitative, but it was 
all Greek to them. The baritone struck out boldly, 
com ins: to grief, of course, but getting through it 
with considerable spirit, at all events. The delight- 
ful fagotto solo which accompanies the violas and 
'cellos in their first delivery of the choral theme, 
made no Impression whatever. It was entrusted to 
Mr. Mueller, who is a good and experienced musician. 
In justice to him and others in the orchestra, I am 
credibly informed Ihat there was not more than one 
full rehenrsal of their portion of the symphony. 

I have no heart to speak of the vocal quartet. It 
was far the most dreadful failure of the whole. The 
soprano and tenor were entirely incompetent, and 
their melancholy efforts were a fitting commentary 
on Mr. Wolsieffcr's ill-advised attempt to do some- 
thing far beyond the powers of nearly all con- 
cerned. The effort of the soprano at her finale B 
natural was really heart-breaking. 

As for the chorus, it must be said that they 
worked conscientiously and heroically, as people 
determined to sell their lives as dearly as possible. 
But it was all one scream and scramble for dear 
life, and if they did not, every one, go home with 
sore throats, it was no fault of Beethoven, nor the 
amiable conductor who urged them into this dis- 
astrous exhibition. 

We have vocal talent here, plenty of it ; and 

under a leader who is specially suited to training 

voices, a chorus might no doubt be obtained after a 

year or two of earnest effort, able to cope with this 

noble and immortal production. Until then, if we 

do not wish to close the popular ear effectually 

against it in the future, it *would be more 6en?<iblo 
to set for ourselves less ambitions limits, and work 
out such music as is within our reach. r. 
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ibllsli««i bj Oliver DlCiiea * Co. 
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It. 



DanUllo. 30 



Vocal, with Plaaio Accom] 

TollthoBeU. 3. £5 to e. 

" Gone, and for ever! '* 

Very bcantiful. In the 'Moll** Ing part, the ae- 
compunlmcnt come* iu with a novel and pretty 
effect. 

The Skipper's Wife. Song and Clio. 3. £5 

to f. Gray. 40 

"Fair waa the face of the skipper*^ wifi'.'* 

A Tcry pretty musical dcNcription of the Sailor's 
wife Olid child, the atorm, escape and happy reiuru. 



Sinf^ing all the* Way. S. G to e. 



Cooi^ 30 



*' Cast on me thy fear and care, 
Be thou free om bird in air.'* 



A very aimple and sweet sacred song, with eaay 
Chorua. 

Our liomd beyond tlie Stars. Song and Cho. 

3. Ftoe. Blake, 40 

" How we love to Sing the story 
Of our home beyond the •tara." 

Very good, every way, miiiiicali}' and poetically, 
and hOM the additional attraction of a very well de- 
signed picture on the title page. 

Baby mine. S. F to f. Johnxton. 30 

*' Like a itar amid the i^loom, 
Like the sunahine In the room.** 

A "«weet pretty" "mother" song. Poetry by 
Chas. Macluiy. 

Douglas, tender and true. For Guitar. 4. 

£ to c. Haydn, 80 

Already famous, but newly arranged for Ouitiir. 

Sweet Angelina. Song and Cho. 8. D to d. 

Dank9. 30 
" How I love sweet Angelina, 
She's the sunshine of my days.** 

Very smooth and swoet ballad In popular stylo. 



laatrqmoatai. 



Little Wanderer. 3. G. 



Lange, 40 



A channing little air combined with runs, Ice, 
all In flue taste and excellent practice. 

Songsters uf the Grove. 4. Ah Lange. 40 

Never were nird songs more charmingly iniitate<l. 
The whole (rmve la singing, and If yon can Imagine 
all the warblere finely trained in musiCf^tbat ia 
what yoM hear. 

Ecossaise. Caprice Brillante. 4. A. Leyhach, 65 
A bright, sunshiny affair, all In triplcU. 

Life at West Point Polka. 3. Bb. Behm, 80 

A sort of military polka, with a great deal of 
poM-er and dash to ft. Requires a large hand to give 
It with proper spirit. 

For Thee. (FiirDich). Polka Maaurka. 8. 

6. FauU, SO 

What Carl Fanst writes Is, of oonrse. for thee, If 
thou art a player of taste ; and thy opinion will sure- 
ly be that this is a graceful and tasteful Masurka. 

BeUes of Madison. 3. F. HmWi, 30 

The fair ladles of Madison are to be eongratula- 
ted, for surely a more perfectly dance-able waits 
wa« never made. One with the proper feeling In 
the feet cannot avoid a few light ''bops" during its 
performance. 

Far Away. Galop. 3. C. E. SU-auss. 85 

Btrauss-like. 

First Love Schottische. 3. F. Wdngwrien. 30 
Very graceful.  

Spring. Easy pieces by Maylath. 
No. 4. Heimweh. No. 6. Argentine Mazurka. 
No. 8. Tannhauser March, and No. 12. Wed- 
ding March. 

Are all easy arranfrcments of celebrated pieces. 
2d or dd degrees of dlfliculty. 



McsTC BV Mail.— If uslc is sent by mail, the expense be- 
ing two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof 
about one cent for an ordinary piece of music. Persons, 
at a distance will find the conveyance a savlne of time and 
expense In obuining suppUea. Books can alao be sent at 
double these rates. 
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For Dwighi'a JouihaI of Moftic, 

The Greek Writers on Mosie. 

Looking through the file of a German 
Musical paper for 1873, I was more pained than 
surprised, to find in the first number, this 
notice : 

•* Dccea-^ed : on the 7th December 1878 at 
Catania, in Sicily, Dr. Paul Marquard (bom 
1836 at Dresden) known through his learned 
labors towards a complete edition of the Greek 
musical writers and by his edition of 
Arlstoxenus. Long continued and repeated 
periods of ill health, alas, have interrupted his 
labors." 

In the Autumn of 18G0, I usually supped at 
''mine inn'* in Bonn, with a small company 
of young men connected with the University 
or the gymnasium, — ReifFerscheid, now pro- 
fessor in the University at Breslau ; Deiters, 
then teacher in the gymnasium in Bonn, after- 
wards director of that at DQren in Rhenish 
Prussia ; some others whose names I no longer 
recall, and Marquard, then holding a small 
position in the University Library and complet- 
ing his course of philological study with the 
famous Ritschl. Deiters and Marquard were 
of that class of rising young German scholars, 
who, following the example of Otto Jahn, add 
to a profound study of philology a wide 
knowledge of the theory, practise and history of 
music. Marquard had even then begun to make 
a speciality of the history, and as my studies 
years before had made me familiar with the 
quartos of Hawkins and Burney, which as yet 
he had not seen, I was able to impart a good 
deal of information, just then of importance to 
him. Long were our discussions — ^in our walks 
on the banks of the Rhine, upon their 
deficiencies, their comparative merits and de- 
merits. It was particularly interesting to him 
to learn that their works were rather '* collec- 
tanea " for history, than histories ; — ^that so 
far as they had used the materials afforded by 
the ancients, they had used them from 
incorrect, uncritical editions, evidently with- 
out any thorough understanding of their con- 
tents, any clear perception that different 
jchools and eras are presented, and without 
considering that controversial writings about 
theories of music throw as little light upon 
music itself, as the polemics of the Newton 
and Young schools in Optics afford us upon 
the works of the great painters. Since they 
wrote, a Science of Acoustics has grown up 
affording a means of testing, in some degree, 
theoretic views of the character of ancient 
music. Since they wrote too, philology and 
the critical study of ancient literature have 
made such progress as to give the scholar of 
our day advantages in the investigation of 
ancient Greek music, of which neither they 
nor the German, Forkel, a century since, ever 
dreamed. 

Marquard^s fine, fresh, acute and vigorous 
young mind had already attained to a suf- 



ficiently lucid view of the proper dircctfon 
and limits of inquiry in this field of research ; 
and I am of opinion, as I recall our long and 
frequent conversations, that he had already 
formed a pretty definite plan of study and in- 
vestigation with a view to a future history of 
ancient music. His profession was to be that 
of a teacher ; perhaps in time his ambition 
might be gratified by a call to a professorship 
in some University — but at all events, in his 
straitened circumstances, a laborious life was 
before him, and his musical studies could be 
but the pursuits of his leisure hours. Here 
was then a plan laid out for a labor, which 
must run through the next fifteen, twenty, 
twenty-five years — who could tell how long, 
and which if accomplished would be but pre- 
paratory in its nature. I doubt if he had any 
really strong hope of ever accomplishing this, 
and am sure, that not many years passed by 
befone he was convinced of its impracticability 
by any one, who has not a fortune and all his 
time at disposal. Still he generously de- 
termined to do what he could, to lead the way, 
to aid in laying the foundation for a super- 
structure — the work of others, — ^and began his 
work in his inaugural dissertation on graduat- 
ing from the University, which was **De 
Aristoxeni Tarentini Elementaris harmonicis." 
This was little more than a discussion of the 
character of the fragments of Aristoxenus ; but 
it made its author known and prepared the 
way for his valuable labors on that writer, at 
a later date, to which we shall soon come. 

On leaving Bonn he accepted a place as 
private tutor in Holland, which gave him the 
desired opportunity for study of the old books 
and manuscripts in the noble Dutch libraries, — 
especially that at Leyden. Noble first-fruits 
of his studies appeared in his profound and 
scathing review (in the DeutteJie Mtuik Zeitung, 
Nos. 30—33, 1862) of that superficial compila- 
tion, the first volume of Ambroses "Ge- 
schichte der Musik.** 

For some years I lost sight of Marquard, 
knowing only at that one time he entertained the 
project of establishing a private school at 
Stuttgart, until he accepted a call to a 
position in the Werder^sche gymnasium at 
Berlin. He was now established permanently 
in the city which offered him better advan- 
tages than any other for the prosecution of his 
musical studies, besides bringing him into the 
very centre of the circle which embraced the 
profoundest students of bis favorite studies. 
How generously he was aided by them will 
soon appear. At length, published by Weid- 
mann of Berlin in 1868, came from the press 
a publication which amply justified the 
strongest hopes of Marquard's friends — his 
edition of the Harmonic Fragments of Aris- 
toxenus, dedicated to Professor Ritschl of 
Bonn. 

The Greek of Aristoxenus with marginal 
notes, and the German translation stand on 



oppo.site pages, and . the latter is so clear and 
felicitous in the choice of words and phrases, 
that the German reads like an original work. 
Of this he says in his preface : "The German 
translation is added, and in fact this edition 
is prepared in German (instead of Latin); that 
those musicians, whose taste leads them to 
scientific study of the history of music, but 
who are unable to understand the sources in 
the original language, may also in time be able 
to use them." In the commentaries also aH. 
passages from other Greek and Latin authors 
have translations annexed. 

Following the text with its translation is a 
critical commentary ujion the words and 
phrases of the text, with various readings of 
manuscripts, &c., for philologists ; then an 
exegetical commentary for scientific musicians, 
which seems to me a masterpiece ; after this 
follows a series of 18 "Excurse," or short 
essays upon divers doubtful points ; and final- 
ly a Greek -verbal index. As an appendix the 
Rhythmical Fragments of Aristoxenus are 
simply printed in the Greek as edited by 
Westphal, and this for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing to the classical student, the variations dis- 
covered by Studemund in the Codices Vati- 
canus and Urbinas and by Marquard himself 
in the codex Marcianus. 

The volume begins with XXXV pages of 
preface and prolegomena — the latter a descrip- 
tion of existing manuscripts, an account of 
their variations and the like ; from the former, 
I draw some particulars as to the history of 
this edition, of a Greek writer unedited, 
uncriticized, untouched by philologist 
since Marcus Meibom published his Latin 
translation in 1652. 

After speaking of the extraordinary difiS- 
culties of the undertaking Marquard candidly 
makes this confession : 

" That I have been able at all to undertake 
and complete this labor, I am indebted first 
and mainly to Professor Dr. Studemund of 
Wiirzburg, who had himself fonned the design 
of an Edition of the Greek Writers on music, 
but who on learning that I had already long 
employed myself in the labors preparatory to 
such a work, not only most kindly abandoned 
the project, but, through the collation of new 
and important manuscripts, aided me w^ith 
materials indispensable to such an edition. 
So much the greater thanks I owe him, as his 
collations have been made with a scrupulous 
exactness, which could not be greater, and 
such as could only be hoped for from a man 
possessed in an extraordinary degree of talents, 
diligence and capacity for long continued 
labor. Studemund did not, however, confine 
his assistance within those limits. The first 
half of the text we wrought out together, and 
each of us contributed what he had prepared — 
the whole was again thoroughly examined, and 
naturally the result was many a modification, 
&c,, &c." 
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The oldest Manascript of Aristoxenns is that 
in the Library of St. Mark at Veuice, of which 
Abb6 Valentinelli, the Librarian, had furoishcd 
Marquard with a collation. It soon appeared 
however, that the manuscript itself must Ye 
examined by the young editor. He petitioned 
the proper department of the Prussian adminis- 
tration for its aid and countenance, with the 
result, that, in regular diplomatic course, the 
consent of the Italian government was ob- 
tained that he should have the precious volume 
entrusted to him for several months in Berlin. 
The MSS. at Leyden he had previously colla- 
tefl. Those in England — the ancient ones — he 
knew through Meiboni. Dr. Bellennann of 
Berlin contributed his notes of a collation of 
those in Leipzig, and Studcmund of those at 
Rome. Of these, the one in the Barberini 
Library was not known to exist, until dis- 
covered there by Studemund himself. Mar 
quaid justly remarks that it would be 
impossible to convey to the common reader 
any adequate idea of the difficulty and toil 
involved in editing an ancient author, un- 
touched by philologist or critic for two 
hundred years ; I add, equally vain is it to 
attempt to convey to one, who only knows 
English, any conception of the drudgery in- 
volved in the collation of old Greek manu- 
scripts. In English variations in spelling rarely 
make any change in the sense — I believe only 
when they lead to the adoption of a wrong 
word ; but in Greek modes and tenses, cases, 
numbers and genders are determined by single 
letters and syllables. — If scholars despair of 
ever giving us a correct edition of Shakespeare 
from printed copies of his works, what must 
be the labor of getting at the true text o( an 
author in Greek only known through transcrip- 
tions made many centuries after his death ? 
What the patience and toil involved in merely 
comparing two ancient MSS. syllable by 
syllable, letter by letter ? 

Note this : Not one of these gentlemen 
could hope for any pecnniary return for all 
this toil — certainly, none that could be con- 
sidered as a reward ; they wrought simply for 
the cause of learning and threw the proceeds 
of their lal)or into the common stock. 

The (masterly edition of Aristoxenus' Har- 
monic Fragments thus produced, proved, that 
men competent and willing stood ready to 
undertake a complete Edition of the Greek 
writers on music, and that Marquard was the 
man to assume the responsibility of acting as 
principal Editor.. As no adequate compensa- 
tion for time and labor would be demanded or 
expected by these scholars, it was simply a 
question, whether the public would take so 
much interest in such an enterprise, as to cover 
the expenses of publishing. Although this 
remains still very doubtful, a publisher was 
fdund and it was determined to undertake the 

work. 

Marquard's health soon after filled, and he 
was forced to leave the harsh climate of Berlin 
to try the effect of the genial atmosphere of 
Southern France. I am under the impression, 
that he spent the winter 1869-70 at Mentone ; 
at all events, he surprised and delighted me by 
a visit, August 8, 1870. He came over in the 
boat from Venice, where he had been for some 
time diligently at work collating manuscripts 



for the proposed work. If my memory serves, 
not only had he had leave of absence from the 
Gymnasium without loss of salary, but the 
Prussian Government had made an appropri- 
ation of money, to enable him to visit Venice 
and perhaps other places to this end. I was 
shocked at the change ^vhich disease had 
caused, in his appeamnce ; but he, as is so 
often the case with consuniptive patients, was 
in good spirits and seemed to think that the 
worst wa.s over nnd thsit he should vet be able 
to do something worthy of remembrance iu 
the cause of musical history. 

Instead of attempting to give from memory 
a report of his account of his plans, I pass to a 
letter from him dated at Mentone, 14th Febu4ry 
1872, and translate the material portitms'. 

After certain matters only interesting to the 
correspondents themselves, Marquard pro- 
ceeds. 

" Will there at last some one appear, who will 
pr<w?nt tlie development of onr modern ronsic in its 
grand connection with the general progress of 
Germ An cult are? I despair of ever finding time 
myself for such a work ; 1 might, it is true, produce 
sketches towards it, but this I will not do ; Dow-a- 
days the pablic is so very much disposed to accept 
the merest sketch for a thoroughly satisfactory 
picture and to imagine that in a few liints'thev 
have a matter complete to hide and hair, that one 
must take care how he abets sueh shallowness. I 
have indeed the idea of some time or other writins: 
upon modern music as hinted above, but shall only 
do it, when I-raay find myself duly prepared to g^o 
to the root of the matter and produce something 
complete and well digested. 

*• That yuu dfsire to make your countrymen 
acquainted with our undertaking in relation to the 
Greek Blusicians. I find very friendly in yon and 
gladly impart all needed information. 

** The purpose Is to publish a complete edition 
of writings on Mnsic extant in the Greek tongue. 
This edition will be on a new critical basis, derived 
from the collections made by Prof. Dr. Wilhelm 
Studemund (jnst now called to Strassburg) during 
his residence of several years in Italy. Studemund 
is, beyond a doubt, the most distinguished of all 
the younger philologists; his recently published 
edition of Gains* is completely exhaustive; his 
transcription — one must really so call it — of the 
celebrated palimpsest of Plautus in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, on which be is now at work, 
would alone be sufficient to secure to biin for- 
ever the warmest thanks of the learned world. 
Jnst now he is too much occupied to lend his hand 
to our work ; but he has reserved the right to share 
in our labors — which is naturally roost gladly 
accorded him. As to the rest, I am the responsible 
editor, and the contract with the publisher runs in 
my name alone. This publisher is Teubner of 
Lvipzig, with whom the contract was closed iu the 
.summer of 1870. 

" 1 could so much the less assume the entire labor, 
as I wished to avoid any appearance of monopoliz- 
ing the subject, and was not disposed to leave 
unnsed such materials foi the preliminary work as 
had already been imparted to me by my colleagues. 
So, Dr. Deitei 8 ond Dr. von Jan of Laudsberg 
share with roe in the labor. 
"The authors will be published so far as is possible 
in chronological order, several of them in a volume, 
but still in such a manner that any one can be had 
separately. The Greek text will be accompanied 
by a German translation, in order to render the 
works accessible to musicians not classically edu- 

•Soe Now Am. Cyclopasdia. Article " Galas.*' 



cated ; a critical apparatus and a eloasary of the 
tpchnical terms will be added, and at the close, from 
these g^lnssaries a ' lexicon terminonim ' will be 
prepared. J oh. Ptolemteas will also receive a 
criricnl and exegetical commentary. 

'* The collection will consist of : 

1. Aristoxenns; 3. The &'r/ro mfMmft of Euclid ; 
8. Plutarch de Mumcd ; 4. Theon of Smyrna ; 5. 
Ptolemy's Harmonica: 6. Aristides Qnintiliaiius 
de mtuiea; 7. The '* IrUrwhtclio'* of the Psendo- 
Euclid ; 8. Tlie KttchiridioH of Nieomachus ; 9. 
Gaudentius, Harmonica lntn>dttetio \ 10. Alvpios; 
11. Bacchius Senior; 12. The anonymous writers 
edited by Bellermann with other musical fragments ; 
13. Porphyry's commentary on the Harmonics of 
Ptolemy ; 14. Tlie Harmonics of Bryennins. 

Of these works, Deit«rs is to edit the Aristides 
Quinctillan, which it is hoped will be ready for the 
press in course of this year. Yon Jan undertakes 
the minor writers, the Sectio eoHtmit of Euclid, the 
Introduction and the next following ; I am myself 
employed upon Theon of Smyrna, shall take up 
Ptolemy. Porphyry, Nicomachus and whatever re- 
mains over — not finding an editor. Also Aris- 
toxenus for the s* ke of completeness will be taken 
up again notwithstandini;: ray edition published by 
Weidmann in I8rt8. The edition will appear in 
lar^ octavo form in the beautiful style that dis- 
tinguishes Teubner. ' 

So wiDte Marqaard in February — in De- 
cember he died I 

In reply to a note requesting information as 
to the prospects of the new edition, Mr. 
Teubner wrote : 

(Translated). Leipzig. Sept. 5, 1878. 

Sir: To your inquiry of the 2nd inst, I have the 
honor to reply, that Mr. P. Marquard's projected 
undertaking of an edition of the Greek Musical 
Writers has, through his death, been made very 
uncertain. It is possible that Professor Studemund 
may carry out the plan, bat I am at present quite 
unable to give any positive information on the 
matter. 

Very respectfully, your obedient 

6. Q, TcuKrvm. 

To pay a deserved but inadequate tribute to 
the memory of a most brilliant young scholar 
— to bring a subject, to me of uncommon in- 
terest, before our own musical and learned 
public— and in consideration of the possibility 
that some encouragement may possibly be 
afforded from onr side of the ocean to the pro- 
jected edition of the Greek Writers, I have 
written these pages. 

Trieste, April, 1874. 

A. W. T. 



Bach's Pudon Mniie in Parif. 

I have inst been enjoying a new ex|>erience — a 
grand performance of German protestant music by 
a French choir in Paris. 

A series of concerts had been organized in the 
Cirque dTt6, Champs Elys^es, for Passion-week, 
modelled somewhat on the plan of those we have 
had in the Albert Hall, ooly on eaefa night the pro- 
gramme appears to have open the sarue — a large 
selection from Bach's ** Matthew Passion/ with 
frai^ents from the ^ Messiah." 
^ My friend and I were fortunate enough to catch 
sight of the bill annouDciog the second concert, 
which was to take place the evening we arrived in 
Paris. We at once decided to go, if only to hear 
how a French choir ea9tid deal with works so differ- 
ent to the usual style of French conr»poeitions. 
Arriving at the concert-room before the doors were 
open, we found a goodly company awaiting, and 

made onr first experience ot being en queue 

watched over by a detachment of nnldiers, who 
were, I Biippoae, anew table for " order.'* We were 
quite peaceable. There were soldiers in^iJe, too. 
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and two spletiilid Poinpu'ra (flrcmcn) in ^ortroous 
helmcta, to protect us from tire. Tho hiiildins: ix a 
lar^ amphitheatre, holdivj^, I should siippone. 3(Ji)o 
persons, beside choir an^ band. It was full in every 
part t«her« there was a cliauce of seeinj^ur hearing 
tolerably. 

Progratnrnes containing a list of piecca to ha sung 
were distributed (gratuitously-, snd a little paniphiet 
was aold contuiniiig an account of Bach ; a short 
history of passion mnac in general ; and a critical 
notice of what we were to hear — all very well 
written and instructive- ; of courAe, all in Fruncii. 

The orchestra filled, and I waited for the oponinjx 
notes of that most trying chorus, "Core, ye 
daughters" (" Venes mes filled.") Just twenty 
years before I had heard it on the memorable occa- 
sion when Sir Sterndalo Bemiett conducted at the 
first performance in England. I could not suppose 
I should hear it so well done now, but, ti> my sur- 
prise, the voices entered brightly, getting tinner 
and firmer as the volume of sound increased ; wjcll 
in tune, accent unmistakable ; the dialogue between 
the chorus—" Behold him"— ^* Whom? " — " The 
Bridegroom "— " See him "— " How ? "— " As like 
a lamb ** — clear and emphatic ; and then at last tlie 
chorale for a third choir (boys' voices) flew out over 
all the involved and intricate phrasing of tho other 

rtrts, appealing to the " Lamb of God unsullied.*' 
bad heard the noiet at our performances, because 
Mr. Barnby doubles ihe voices with brAi«<4, but I 
never before heard the voices distinctly. The efieet 
was noble. I now began to ho{)e for something 
exceptionally good in what waa to come. I was 
not disappointed. Number after number was uiven 
with the most scrupulous cnre, and with fidelity 
such as I had never Known before. The band waited 
on tiie solo voices, fitting in the obligalo accouipani- 
ments with such precision that I at last lieard these 
complex pieces very much as they were intended 
to be heard — that is, with voice and instrument 
qniie together, not alternately a little before or a 
little after each other, as we in England mostly 
heard them. *• Grief for sin,** with its two flutes ; 
" Jesus Saviour," with its two oboes dTamore (re- 
placed, I suppose, by some other instruments, but I 
could not see by what) ; the duet, ** Lo is my 
Saviour," with ODoes and strings ; the great tenor 
air, *' With Jesus I will watch," with oboe and 
choir — all these with their distinct melodies in the 
instrumental parts, besides those for the voice, and 
all so wondrously woven together, were most ad- 
mirably performed. What a satisfaction it was to 
hear^ at last, what I had so often read. But the 
sensation of the evening was that stupendous double 
chorus, " Have lightnings and thunders," where 
Bach is Handel and Beethoven combined (**The 
force of Nature could no farther go.") It was taken, 
very fast, but there was no sense of hurry. Each 
•ntry of the Toices was prompt and clear; they 
pursued one another with constantly increasing 
eagerness. Choir answered choir with quick, fierce 
echo, rising above the constant thunder of the bass 
instruments. Then came that awful burst of the 
voices, reinforced by wind and organ, when terrific 
doom is invoked on the *' treacherous betrayer, the 
murderous throng." All this was brought out with 
such power that the audience was overwhelmed. 
They demanded the choruB again ; it was repeated. 
They asked for it a third time, but this could not 
be and we passed on to themes less exciting, and 
perhaps more truly edifving, to those who really 
entered into the spirit of the subject — and these, I 
think, were not a few in that remarkable audience. 
The chorals were sung mostly with instrum^tal 
accompaniment, and with great precision. THere 
waa the same sort of expression that Mr. Barnby 
gives, hut which I cannot quite like. It seems to 
me ratiier to take from the dignity of the tunes, 
though I am likely enough wrong in my taste. The 
soloists, of whom there were about a dozen, all did 
well except one ; they seemed to enter int^ the sub- 
ject and its musical expreeslon. Tho audience were 
impressed and delighted, sitting riglit to the end, 
and rewarded for fo doing by an exquisite perform- 
ance of the chorns "In tears of grief," which so 
sweetly and yet so loftily doses this unapproach- 
able work. The peculiarities of accent which Mr. 
Macfarren describes in his review of the oratorio 
were CaBlftessly ffiven, and tha lovely phrases, re- 
curring again and again, were sung in perfect tnne, 
with surprising life, and yet free from any approach 
to the boisterous or uncouth. 

The flinging of the pieces from the Afemah was 
equally good. "Unto us" was encored. Very 
prettily the French words, " Ah I parmi nous 
Tenfant est n6," came in. The runs were beautiful- 
ly clear, though the pace was very much quicker 



than is usual with us. The lady who sang, "Uejoice 
greatly," gave it with a st'rinus gaiety which was 
chnrmiiig. and when the concert had closed with 
the *• Hallelujah." 1 could not help echoing the wi.sh 
<»f my friend that we might wnne day have M. 
Charles Lamoreaux and his performers in London, 
to give US their readings of great oratorios. 

The pains ihU gentleman must have taken in pre- 
paring these performances is beyond praise. Tlie 
quality of the baas voices in the chorus waa very 
fino. I do not think the female voices were so full 
and rich as those of our beet choirs, but the xttfle of 
singing was very good. 1 did not hear the perfor- 
mance of the PoMiofi given by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society last season, but my friend, who did hear it, 
thoujrht that the superior weight of that chorus 
gave it an advantage, the French choir, however, 
being distinctly 8Ui)erior in clearness and phrnaing. 
The selection from the Passion occupied about two 
hours, and wai very judiciously made. I saw in 
ihe music shop windows two different adaptations of 
the Passion-music to French words. 

Tonic Sol- Fa Reporter, 

Wa^er on Beethoven's Instmmentation. 

(Prom the Crj-stal Palace Programme.) 

Tho Afmithljf MusicaJ. Record, <.f the Ist of April, 
contains an article under tho above heading, signed 
"C. A. B.," which starts with the following 
remark : — 

" In ppeaklnp o*f a recont perfonnnnce at the Crystal 
Palace (»f lieethovcn's Choml Symphony, wo expreM^e^l 
piirprise thnt Mr. Mann^nr nny other conductor rhoukl 
St empt a performance of this'tremcndons work -without 
tlic sdoptlitn of WajT'ier's sugpeiitlonM for t»'e modifica- 
tion of tlie iiistrumentHtlon of certain pas^a^en which 
h.ive Mlwnys fnll- d to realbe the comi>oser'R mnnife^t In- 
tentions.** The writer poes on to. say that he is fnily 
'convinced ih:«t the time is not very far distant when 
the adoption of Wajruer's Hnpcestloiw will be reearded as 
mnch a trine qu^ npn for a due presentation of the Choral 
Symphony an Mozart** additional accompunlroents to the 
Jlesniah nVc now.*' 

Aftf T this he gives a pretty fair PX|v>aition of 
Wagner's views and snggestifms about the desirable 
alterations for the* Ninth Spmphony, which I will 
enumerate here, for the sake of brevity, as 
follows : — 

1. Modifications of nuance's .In order to secure a distinct 
production of the melodic element. 

3. Recommendations for aildinj; Horns and chromatic 
Tniuipeta to the well known melody In the flchcrzo, 
ftir wliich Beethoven h:i« emplttyed wiwd instru- 
mentu onlv. (Breitkopf's Pn 11 Score, pa^re 77.) 

3. Retrommendations for letting the Violins and Flute 

plav in several bars an octave higher tliaii written 
In the grand part of the Si'herzo. (Brelikoprs 
Full Score, paifC 91.) 

4. Sugtr«>0tionii f<»r altering the melodic phrases in the 

wood Instruments In those well known eight harw 
of the first movement at pafpes 19 and fi3 of 
Breitkopf's Full Score. 
6. R«<M»mmendations for altering the Tei»or part in the 
Vocal Quartet In B natural, page 206 Full Score. 

The article finishes as follows : — 

«*It remain*, therefore, for condnctor^ to decide 
whether It it better to continue the practice of presenting 
Beethoven'A works exactly as they stand, or to adopt 
such emendations a« Wagner has proposed. To us the 
choice seems io he lietweeu an ob»tiuate adherence to 
< the letter which killeth.' or a Judicious atloptlon of 
* the uplrit which giveth life.* " 

Now in replying on the present occasion to " 0. 
A. B.," I would first call his attention tx) the 
absence of all parallel between the case of Mozart's 
additions to Handel, and Wagner's emendations of 
Beethoven, inasmuch as the scores of Handel were 
left in a deplorably incomplete state as resrards the 
modern orchestra, whereas those of Beethoven are 
in every way complete productions. In the second 
place I beg to assure him that I behmg t^ those 
who are always willing to learn, and that I there- 
fore procured a copy of Wagner's pamphlet as soon 
as I knew of its existence ; and next I will state 
why I have not followed the suggestions it 
contains. 

1. The modlflcatlona of nuances needed no special 

pointing out, for every conductor who possesses 
the necessary talent and culture forhia poMt knows 
but too well that a goodly numtier of scores by the- 
older mastem require tliCM modifications, in con- 
seq • --nee of the larger numlier of strings* we are 
compelled to emplov in our larger concert-rooms. 

2. The suggestion for reinforcing Beethoven's melodies 

for wood instruments, by horns and piston- 
trumpets, I repudiate in toto, liecause the cIaM8ic 
coloring of the author's original would be vulgar- 
ized, if not wholly destroyed. ^ ^ ^ .. ^ ^ ^ 
8, The suggestion for letting the first violin and flute 
play portions of their parte an octave higher, I 
hesitate to adopt, becauee I do not wish to bring 
thaX impure Intonation into Becthoven*s Symphony, 
which, in consequence of an undue demand on the 
capabllltieB of the executants made by many oom- 
IMsers of our day, is such an unpleasant feature 
whenever their works are produced. 



4. The suggested alterations of the eight bars for wind 
instnnnento in the first movement are quire 
unwarrantable, and Wagner's analy-is here Is 
entirely wrong. The principal characteristic oC 
this ag'itatcd tone group of eight bars is close <mi- 
IfiUon, both tooically and metrteaUy. of the fint 
four notes of the subject ; Wagner's extraordinary 
altetatlonis which require actually omissions of 
parts in order to fit his views, destroy that chaiao> 
teristic tonically, almost eniirely. 

6. Tbe reoommenaation to alter tha tenor part in the 
Quartet in B major must have sprung from Wag- 
ner's presence at some Otrman festival lonqaQOt at 
which the solos were sung by amateum. The part 
in question is no doubt troui lesome, but has been 
Bung in England over and over again moat satis- 
factorily. 

*' C. A. B " must therefore, I foar, continue to ex- 
press his surprise. At any rate, he mast forego 
the pleasure of hearing Wagner's Beethoven at the 
Crystal Palace as long as the direction of the musi- 
cal department is confined to myself; and I trust 
that all who may follow me may at least agree with 
me in this, that Beethoven's works require no such 
alterations as are suggested by Herr Wagner, con- 
sidered as they are oy all, except a small minority, 
as the most perfect monuments of musical art m 
existence. A. Maxns. 

[^Bravissinw, ma anrora bratnuimo, Auguste 
Manns ! May your shadow never be less, and.may 
you never pay heed to the Philistere ! The im- 
pudent vainglorious audacity of Wagner in sug^ 
gesting alterations of Beethoven's greatest 
Symphony would surpass all comprehension, if the 
character'of the man who is " to do us all brown "' 
were not pretty well known. We should like tr> 
know what Beethoven would have said to Wagner's 
score of Tri^an und Mode, (be. — A. S. S.. 

iLondon Musical Worid. 

Ee-Scoring Beethoven. 

(From the London Orchestra.) 

The old question of modern coloring in the 
orchestra versus classical coloring has come up 
ag in in full force, and this time no less a personage 
titan Richard Wagner stands foremost in the fra^. 
The discuFsion has been incited, most likely, m 
prospect of coming events at Baireuth. The nnge 
temple of Apollo now building there cannot profit- 
ably be dcVoted only to the productioa of the War- 
ner opera, and if the grand symphony be too small 
for the grand hall or nouse, as the faoase cannot be 
made smaller, the symphony must be made larger. 
Hitherto, houses, audiences, and mnacal composi- 
tions are presumed to have their limits, bat we live 
in times of sudden revolutions in the musicat world, 
and no one can predict what change may next take 
place. The sugrgestions offered by Wagner are 
modest and moderate. He recommends a more dis- 
tinct pronunciation of the melodical portions of tlie 
Beethoven symphony, and takes the Jey Sym- 
phony, No. 9, as an example. He proposes the 
addition of horns and trumpets in the scherzo, and 
also violins and flutes in octaves; a re-scoring of 
certain passages in the first movement, and modifi- 
cations m the tenor part in the vocal quartet in B 
flat. Of the choral movements Wagner is silent 

Beethoven's greatest symphony, has never been 
generally popular in England. The deed is not 
equal to the design of the composer, and the art 
does not conceal the effort. With regard to the 
choral part, an unfavorable judg^nent was passed 
at the very first performance, and time has not re- 
versed it. The composer's thoughts are revealed 
through no ordinary artistic formula, and the 
human voice will not chauge in order to accom- 
modate the mistake of Beethoven, great man as he 
was. The vocal portion of the symphony is really 
a mere question of possibilities, and tho verdict of 
the singers is unvaried — "non possamus." With 
our present pitch the choruses afford little or no 
gratification, and are a grievous strain on the voca- 
list*. Claasic coloring has nothing whatever to do 
with voices pitchfork^ out of their compass. ^ If 
some two or three hundred voices can be found with 
voices of a peculiar register competent to sing these 
choruses with facility and in tune, and to the 
pleasure of the audience, nothing more need be 
said or done : but as the symphony is fifty years 
old, and this phenomenon has not yet risen up, 
there is no hope for a better issue so long as the 
practice of performing those choruses in their 
Beethovenish condition remains in vogue. The de- 
mand for a change may be deemed unwarrantable 
and extraordinary, but the vocal score is unwarrant- 
able and extraordinary ; aad is the symphony to be 
lost or shelved, because alterat.ons may be con 
sidered unjustifiable ? It has been urged that Beet- 
hoven has only done what Palestrina had done 
before him, and that without even the aid of an 
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orebestra. Trne it is that in the JuhUaU of Pales- 
trina, and some other services of this grand old 
chieftain in choir music, he has put a severe strain 
opon his hiffh sopranos; but it must be borne in 
mind he had a peculiar choir, not now to bo paral- 
leled ; and further, Beethoven has gone beyond his 
model and, without Herod's resources, outrheroded 
Herod. Besides, in all that Palestrina did there 
was great breadth and wide rhythms, whereas the 
■ODf-theme of the Beethoven chorus is a simple 
Xm9, small, very small, and was doubtless adopted 
by the composer to show what charming orchestral 
aooompaniments could be founded upou it, and in 
total oblivion that it was intended to oe the song of 
myriads. 'When millions are invited to the musical 
feast the tables must be laid out in a different way 
than for a party of eight Beethoven had made an 
early note that the choral movements were to be 
" well-fuguod." The well-fugning—- oounter-point- 
ing — in the orchestra was fatal to the chorusing of 
mulions. Another singular point should not he 
overlooked. Beethoven has recorded of himself 
that his melodies always came to him, not through 
the human voice, but through some instrument. 
Hereby, the orchestra was the gainer and the voice 
the loser. Thus there is small difference between 
the opening phrases in common time in the scherzo, 
and the open phrases for the chorus. The similarity 
in form and figure is remarkable, and this an- 
nouncement in the scherso of the coming vocal por- 
tion demonstrates the unity of the symphony, and 
that the entire composition grew out of a deep 
study of the Schiller poetry. 

When Mozart put an additional score to the 
Handelian " i/etnoA,** fifty years had passed from 
the time of its composition. Although fifty years 
have passed since the making oi the Beethoven 
symphony, Wagner does not propose to imitate the 
cioings of iAottSt, Mozart aaded thought and idea 
to a score half a centurv old : and in the arias "The 
people that walked in darkness " and " O th'ou that 
tellest," Mozarfs study is a famous evolution from 
Handdian axioms ; the processes are not to be 
denied, and the result is irresistible demonstration. 
He was somewhat justified in his operations, for he 
could have replied, if interrupted — "I am only 
doing what Handel did." Compare the Kiel can- 
zonet with the chorus '* Egypt was glad," and the 
8tradella chorus with that of" He spake the word." 
Handel did not alter either Kiel or Stradella ; but 
who desires either the one or the other, after 
Handel had put his mark upon their manufacture T 
Wagner may say " There is no field for comparison, 
for who can argue on a mere question of imagina- 
tien ? Beethoven attempted to idealize the joyous 
Brotherhood of millions ; I attempt not to touch 
the imaginative part of his work, but simply at- 
tempt to make his ideal the more intelligible. If 
the ideal be perfectly clear and the thoughts in 
their best shape, the labor is one of supererogation. 
But this is not so, and Wagner has a case at least, 
for the passages he points out for emendation are 
not the most desiraole, and an orchestra writer 
might suggest a more preferable form. No question 
but Louis Spbhr, a great colorist, would have much 
improved the score of Mozart's JReguiem ; and 
Hector Berlioz could have marvellously intensified 
the Handelian Te Deum, In both these grand com- 
positions the intentions of their composers* are not 
up to the mark of the present tin^e. 

It is well known what Richard Wagner can do 
with regard to melodical prominence in his scores ; 
and to afiirm that a man who has been deaf for 
twenty years, or thereabouts, could arrange his 
ideas in the most satisfactory state and in the best 
way would be absurd. That Beethoven could hear 
with his mind's eye no one would dispute ; and that, 
at times, his orchestral score is delicious and 
beautiful exceedingly is admitted with one consen- 
taneous and joyful assent. Wagner admits this 
fully, when suggesting but few passages for altera- 
tion. But in explaining his motives and processes 
he has made a great mistake, and broken a general- 
ly received artistic rule. " Never give reasons : do 
the thing and don't talk about it.'^ Handel never 
defended his scores when it was hinted that he 
knew nothing of counterpoint, over-weighted his 
accompaniments, and could not write for voices. 
Beethoven never sought to uphold a contested 
chord. Mozart said there were just as many notes 
as were necessary in his score, and no more. Haydn 
only laughed when told his passages were 
heatheoishly hard to play. There is no one to 
forbid Wagner in his efforts to re^t a jewel by 
Beethoven naif a century old. If he should fail, 
the world will go on with Beethoven and the 
antique setting; should he succeed the world will ' 



not be squeamish' about the mere fact of departure 
from the oriffinal score. With regard to the choral 

S>rtion8 of the No. 9, the world's verdict is against 
eethoven, and the world will be thankful to any 
competent artist for setting him right 



What They Say of the Paigi<m Mnne. 

(From the New York Tribune.) 

The great work of the doy, and indeed of the 
whole festival, was Sebastian Bach's great St 
Matthew Passion music. The Handel and Haydn 
Society deserves the highest praise for being the 
first to bring this monumental composition to a 
worthy performance, It is indeed no light thing 
for a society like this to give all the time and labor 
necessary to bring out a large work in so wholly 
unaccustomed a style as the Passion music, and of 
such immense technical difiicnlty, when there was 
little hope of the work's finding genera] favor in 
the eyes of the public. But the hard work was 
conscientiously done, and the reward as great as 
possible. The public were enthusiastic beyond all 
hope or expecUtion. The St Matthew Passion 
music, like most of Bach's works, was very little 
known even in Germany until the untiring efforU 
of Felix Mendelssohn and some others turned the 
public mind in that direction. The annual perfor- 
mance at the St Thomas Church in Leipzig was 
looked upon rather as a religious ceremony than a 
musical entertainment The so-called " severe'- 
style of the work and its immense technical difll- 
cnlties frightened away most choral societies, even 
if they took the pains to try it through, which was 
rare enousrh. Even afler Mendelssohn had succeed- 
ed in bringing the work into public notice, the 
performances must have left much to be desired. 
Like other orchestral and choral works of the older 
masters, the score of the Passion music was left in 
a very imperfect state by its composer. Bach was 
not, to be sure, so recklessly careless in writing 
down his orchestral music as Handel was. But in 
many places, especially in the airs, the Passion was 
very scantily scored. This was all the more to be 
lamented, that Bach's exceedingly florid and elabor- 
ate style made any filling out of the accompani- 
ments a matter of far greater difficulty than in 
Handel's case, difiScult as that is. For a long while 
no one was found to do for the Passion what Mozart 
did for Handel's Messiah, namely, to rescore it. 
At last Robert Franz put his shoulder to the wheel, 
and filled out the orchestral part in so superb a 
manner as to completely throw into the shade 
everything of the sort that had been done before 
him. The resooring of the Messiah did not upon 
the whole reflect great credit upon Mozart, who 
probably did it in a great hurry ; for parts of it are 
very poorly done. But Franz's score of the Passion 
is in every way so perfect so completely in accor- 
dance with Bach's style, that one can easily iraa^ne 
Bach's having done it himself. Franz has similarly 
filled ont the scores of some other works of Bach's 
and a few of the smaller works of Handel. It is to 
be regretted that the petty, jealous squabblings of 
the Handel Society should prevent his Uking some 
of Handel's ' larger works in hand, aoch as the 
Messiah, Israel, and Judas Maccabnus. The Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society has been one of the 
first to use Franz's score of the Passion. At the last 
festival, in 1871. it gave a not very fine performance 
of a few of the airs, choruses, and chorals, but the 
selections did not give any adequate idea of what 
the work really was. This year the s«)ciety has 
taken a much bolder step, an^ has done its work 
far better. The selections given by it do not by 
any menus comprise all the finest music in the 
work, but they at least present the story of the Pas- 
sion in ita entirety. Beginning with the grand 
opening chorus (which was given up after repeated 
trials at the last festival, as too diflicult), the selec- 
tions included the episode at the house of Simon the 
Leper, the Last Supper, and the Betrayal, the first 
part Ending with the duet and double chorus 
" Ahw I my Jesu now is Uken," with its superb 
burst on " Ye lightnings, ye thunders, in clouds are 
ye vanquished ? " 

The remaining numbers of the first part, includ- 
ing the exQuisite figured choral, and the first 12 
numbers of the second part were (»nitted. The 
second part began with the alto air, with violin 
obligato, " Oh ! pardon me. my God," and included 
the scene of Judas raturning the pieces of silver, 
the rending of the veil in the temple, and the two 
last choruses. The scene before Pontius Pilate, with 
its clamorous turbae, or people's choruses, and the 
famous cry of " Barabbas/ and the scene of the 
Crucifixion, were omitted. As for the performance, J 



(From the CMunoaiw«/f%, May 16.) 

A new and strange ipiest bos appeared among as fai 
Bo«ton. A friend whoM face, leM attractive for bril- 
liancy of ooloring than for regularity of features, had 
never been seen here before, now stands rq^ilarly in- 
■rribed upon our musical list. The Pawilon Mosle of 
Bach, whose performance Here, long ardent! j wfshod for, 
hod beeome almost a mythical oliject of aspiration, boa 
been flnallj given in Boston. It was Indeed a momen- 
tous evening to all permeated with a true rever«iiee for 
art, that on which the world-renowned creation was to 
be beard here for the first time. Tbe andenee sought 
their seats In a half -breathless and subdued condition ; 
losing the sense of their own Importance In the anticipa- 
tion of what waa before them. They seemed prepared 
for an occasion of nnlngled pleasure and solemnity ; nor 
were their anticipations disappointed. 

As a fitting prelude to the work to which the evening 
was to be devoted* Miss Sdlth Wynne, assisted by 
the chorus, gave Mendelssohn's beautiful ntotettet 
"Here my Prayer.'* The effect of this composition, as 
presented by Miss Wynne, was one of unsurpassed love- 
liness, the frequently recurring " Ob, for the wings 
a Dove I *' being rendered with a gen'le and flowing tone 
which might aimoet be termed celestial. The great 
masterpieee known as the Passloa-Musie waa then per- 
formed, and was listened to with a mingling of awe and 
cnriosl^ by those who had heard of It to long that tbej 
were surprised to find themselves at lost really bearinc 
It. 

The composition is one of sueh great length that Its 
performance entire would requlra the space of taojt 
hours. We hope that this pleasure Is yet in store tat 
those who will treasure up the fragmentary enjoyment 
of the 8th Inst, with a faithfulness worthy of f oiler r»- 
oompense. It has been suggested that the piece shovld 
be giv«n on Good Fridays, aa the ** Messiah *' is perform- 
ed at Ohrlstmas, and should be divided Into a morning 
and afternoon performance, citisens going home to their 
dinner between the two. Arrangements sueh as this 
would rank Boaton In a line with the more artistic of the 
German cities, where the time required for the perform- 
ance of a great work of art Is not begrudged by daylight, 
an exami-le which we oould certainly afford to follow 
onoe In the year. 

It was, perhaps, a little unfortunate that slnoe only a 
portion of the Passion Music could be given on the even- 
ing of the 8th Inst., and since the fesUval programme 
waa too full otherwise to admit of the surrender of two 
evenings for the sake of its entire performance, the 
selection of the parts which were to be slug should not 
have embiaoed some of those wilder and fleioer choruses 
which represent the anger and popular excitenent of the 
Jews, aa these would have varied In an agreeable m**»«M f r 
the rather even tenor of the music chosen, the charaeter 
of which was nearly all devotional. The Thimder and 
Llghtalnc ehorus awakened such enthusiasm among 
the audlsnee as would lead to the supposition that Ihej 
would have taken a few more piecea of the same order 
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we can only say that it surpassed everybody s moat 
sanguine hopes. There were many places in the 
airs that left much to be desired, hot this was 
unavoidable. It will take ten years before our sing- 
ers have got sufliciently into the sjiirit of tMs music 
to sing it with that freedom which is rwilly indis- 
pensable to a really fine rendering. Mr. Rudolphscn 
and Miss Wynne bore off the honors of the evening. 
Too much praise cannot be given to either of these 
artisU. Mr. William Winch sang thrf extremely 
diflieult and Uxing part of the Evangelist, and the 
beautiful tenor air with oboe obligato and chorus, 
" ni watch with ray dear Jesus alway," in a man- 
ner that deserves great commendaticm and with the 
inost sclf-forgetting devotion to the music Mr. 
EUer's playing of the oboe obligato in this air was 
exceedingly artistic and fine. The other soloists of 
the evening, Miss Adelaide Phillipps and Mr. 
Myron W. Whitney, received marked signs of com- 
mendation from the audience, but seemed hardly at 
home in their parts. The choral part of the work, 
barring a little hesitation in some parts of the open- 
ing chorus, was really superbly done. The 
soprano ripieno, with its choral, " O Lamb of God." 
that keeps recurring during this chorus, was sung 
with great precision and force by a choir of boya, 
placed in the left gallery above the chorus. The 
thunder and lightning chorus was raptnronsly 
encored. The impression the work made upon the 
audience was of the deepest, and all trne masic 
lovers may now feel assured that the great Passion- 
music has taken firm foothold upon our s«>il. We 
for one hopefully look forward to a not very disOint 
time when this colossal work, with HandeFs 
" Israel," will have become aa familiar aa the 
" Measiah " or the ** Creation." 
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Tery kindly. Still, theoldcharah of OermMiy, which Bach 
▼ery wisely lotrodvced among his FaMion Music, were 
finely Riven and well received, while the tolo parts called 
forth thefreatest deliffht and admiration. Many persons 
woQld perhaps have expected that a tenor voloe would 
he used to repreient the Saviour, and may have heen sur- 
prised at his utterances being aU given with a bass, Just 
as the artlsu have often loved to represent Christ with 
fair hair and blue eyes, which they fancied as more typi- 
cal of mildness than the darker hues by which the raee 
whence he waa bom waa usually characterised. We onr- 
aelvea regard the tenor and soprano voices as more 
capable of expressing heavenly thought and aspiration 
than the bass and contralto, whatever we may think of 
the small influence of color and complexion over the 
« human face divine,'* over the soul and character that 
locked through it as through a window. The style also 
in which the music for the part of Jesus is written seems 
calculated to awaken surprise rather than love and eym- 
pathy at the flrst hearing. Fringed as it Is with beauti- 
ful instrumentation, it seems composed on a dilterent 
plan and basiri from that of ordinary music, and the 
uninitiated hearer fads scarcely able to see the connec- 
tion between the vocal part and its accompaniment. It 
Is probable, however, that repeated hearing and study of 
this part would prove it to have been written with an 
especially deep and artistic teeling which, like the higher 
types of beauty in nature and In man, requires to be 
looked at several times ere It is fully understood. Mr. 
Whitney certainly deserves high praise for the ease and 
purity with which he executed the dlfBcult task of ren- 
dering this music, while Mr. Winch, as tenor, acquitted 
himself in a manner which claimed the admiration of all 
present. The Introduction of two basso soloists strikes 
us as a somewhat individual feature of the piece ( ?) al- 
thojogh not to be called the reverse of attractive ; but 
we shall alwayv be thankful that it contains a soprano 
so long as the memory of Miss Sdith Wynne endures in 
Boston. 

We have spoken of the Pssrion Music, at the beginning 
of this article, as a " creation.* Perhaps It would be more 
correctly styled, in common with all flrst-dass produc- 
tions in the realm of art, musical or other, an Inspiration. 
In spite of the antique forms in which his genius clothed 
itself. Bach stands In the mnsio of Germany like Shake- 
speare in the llteratut e of Bngland. at the head of those 
whom unaided originality has marked out as pioneers of 
a new and untrodden road : and his compositions, like 
Shakespeare's plays, stand out forever, like rugged 
monuments of Titanic power. The term '* originality ** 
is indeed a somewhat elaatlo one, since the development 
of the human brain may always be called sn originator^ 
process— and since it Is fully as originsl for sn ordinary 
child to display increasing faculties of speech from day 
to day as it wss for the little Mosart to know at the age 
of three or five that his father and friends were playing 
their concerto wrong. The originating power resides 
snd has been Implanted voUhin tfa» brsin, and like a 
blacksmith's hammer, will always be sore to weld out 
something strong ; but, where it works without com- 
petent models, as in the case of Bach, and yet leaves 
whole treasure-houses of wealth for an after world to 
feed upon ; where Its results are such that the most 
gigantic of modem masters look upon them with rever- 
ence snd awe— then we must exclaim, in contemplating 
the works of such a mind, ** This was, indeed, a kingly 
genius I " and in the case of Bach the Passion Music 
forms not one of the smaller jewels in the crown. 

(From the Clefts. 
The largest audience of the week was present in 
Music Ilafl, last night, to hear the narrative of our 
Saviour^s passion in the words of St. Matthew, and 
set to the music of the immortal Bach. The result 
of the performance was, in most respects, very satis- 
factory. Preceding the Passion music was sung 
Mendelssohn's " Hear My Prayer ,*** by Miss Wynne 
and the chorus, by the request of many, and it had 
the same touching efTect as on the afternoon before. 
The great work of the evening has never been given 
before, here, in the nearlv complete form in which 
it was heard last night, but at the festival of 1871 
the choruses at the end of the first and second parts 
were sung. It was a labor of love which Robert 
Frans did in putting an orchestral score to the 
work, by which it could be rescued from being lost 
to the world on account of its difiScolty [?] And it is 
no less praiseworthy that the Handel and Haydn 
has so patiently studied as to give so excellent a 
presentation of the work as heard last night Our 
music^y-indined people need not be told of the 
character of the work, which is so many sided ; but 
it is not altogether out of place to aUode to the 
wonderful genius which could oonstmet snch a com- 
position of recitatires of the narrative ; solos and 
short reflective choruses on the nature of the sub- 



ject treated ; chorals with varying harmony, and 
the great choruses. In the recitativee and to a 
certain extent in the arias, the rreat composer 
apparently allows his thoughts, bewildered at such 
an amazing sacrifice as Christ's crucifixion, to give 
direction and character to the music ; and the difii- 
culty in the phrasing or the great height at which 
some of the tenor solos are written, seem to have 
been suggested by the rise and fall of the soul of the 
author as he studied how best to portray the subject 
be had in hand. In the chorals, he has certainly 
displayed a gift at harmonizing which is as wonder- 
fill as It is rare. The recurrence of the same melody 
set to different harmonies has idl the effect of a new 
choral, while the general character of all of them is 
such that one could easily imagine their use in a 
public worship for the people. The airs to which 
choruses are used in the obligato style are moetly 
in words which the individual, stndyiug to under 
stand the awful act of the Jews, would naturally 

E've vent, and here the music is fitted, as almost by 
spiration, to accomplish its purpose. Of the so- 
called great choruses, the finest examples are the 
opening ** Come ye Daughters, weep for anguish,' 
and the two before referred to, the *' Ye Lightnings, 
Ye Thunders," and the finale, " Around Thy Tomb 
here sit we weeping." The last one, representing 
the lament of the disciples at the tomb of Jesus, ends 
the work most justly, describing as it does only the 
scenes which Good Friday commemorates. The 
* Ye Lightnings," is simply stupendous, and when, 
after the short and fierce exclamations, the unutter- 
able anguish changes to the fiercest indignation, 
how terrible the music which gives ns the words, 
" Burst open, O fierce flaming caverns of Hell, 
then I " Of equal grandeur, and of greater difficulty, 
is the wail in the introdutory chorus, " Gome ye 
Daughters, weep for anguish.*^ In this occurs the 
soprano ripieno which, above the wall of the 
daughters of Zion and the anxious inquiries of the 
second chorus, represent! ag the multitude, sings a 
strong and plaintive melody of its own, "O Lamb of 
Ood all blameless. This was, last evening, assigned 
to a choir of sixty boys from the Rice School, wnose 
voices, sounding from the second .balcony, poured a 
stream of melody heard above all the great chorus. 
As the choruses excelled all former efforts of the 
week, the sublimity of the effect was powerful. As 
in this, so in the other choral parts, the singing 
was all that could be asked, and made doubly vivid 
the words of the work. Without extending our 
notice as much as inclination would dictate, it may 
be briefly said that the audience appreciated the 
majesty of the performsnce and the cnorus endra^ 
the first part was obliged to be repeated. The diffi- 
cult solo parts of the work were entrusted to Miss 
Wynne, Miss Adelaide Phillipps, Mr. W. J. Winch, 
Mr. Whitney and Mr. Rudolphsen. Miss Wynne 
was faultless in all that she had to sing, and her 
sympathetic voice was more strongly noticeable 
than ever. Miss Phillipps was in no way pleasing, 
and in much of her singing showed that she was 
not thoroughly acquainted with her part ; besides 
that, she was out of tune to an immoderate extent. 
Mr. Winch did excellently well in a very trying 
part, and added to bis former excellent reputation 
oy carefol and artistic renditions. Mr. Whitney 
generally sang well, being in excellent voice, though 
in one or two places he was rather uncertain. Mr. 
Rudolphsen, having less to do, did it well, and sang 
much better than was anticipated. Of the solos 
which were the beet rendered, may be mentioned 
the " Never will my heart refuse The," by Miss 
Wynne, and the " Ffom love unbounded," oy the 
same singer, the tenor " Fll watch with my dear 
Jesu alway," and " O Grief," in both of which Mr. 
Winch did particularly well, and " Give me back 
my deariest Master," sung with excellent effect by 
Mr. Whitney. This has become familiar by an 
occasional production in concert. " Come blessed 
Cross," was the one solo in which Mr. Rudolphsen 
san^ his best. 
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CoLooNK. The Bach Association gave a highly 
interesting concert of sacred music in the large 
room of we Conservatory, on Good Friday. Dr. 
Ferdinand Hiller conducted, and Mdlle Clemens, of 
the Stadttheater, kindly gave her services on the 
occasion. The programme contained the following 
pieces ; 1. Prelude and Five-Part Fugne, in C sharp 
minpr, Johann Sebastian Bach (1686-1750). 2. 
Motet for Double Chorus, Id. 8. Cantata, Alessandro 
Scarlatti (1649-1726). 4. Portions of the Seventh 
Suite, G. F. Handel )1686-1769). 6. " Miserere " for 



Double Chorus, AUegri (1660-1662). 6. Aria, Mar- 
cantonio Cesti (1620-1669). 7. MotH for Double 
Chorus, Johann Christian Bach (1648-1708). 8. 
Two Piauolorte Pieces, Friedmann Bach (1710-1784). 
9. Choruses and Solos from the Oratorio of Jephiha, 
Carissimi (1664-1674). 10. Two Pianoforte Pieces, 
Carl Ph. Em. Bach (1714-1788). 11. " Improperie," 
Palestrina (1624-1694). 12. "Stobat Mater," 
Nanini (1640-1607). 

BcRUN. — Sig Verdi's Aida has at lencth been 
produced at the Operahouse and most mvorably 
received. The scenery and dresses were mere than 
usually magnificent, and the principal artists, the 
chorus, and orchestra, more than usually zealous 
and hard-working. Meadames Maliinger, Brandt, 
Herren Niemann and Betz, who sustained the 
principal characters, were repeatedly called on at, 
the fall of the curtain. — In compliance with a very 
generally expressed wish, there has been a second 
performance of Kiel's oratorio ChrUtu%, It wept 
off exceedingly well, and every one concerned 
appeared more at ease and more confident than at 
the first performance. Herr Radecke again conduct- 
ed, while Mad. Joachim and Herr Stockhausen, 
with a ho4t of lesser vocal Inminaries, lent a will- 
ing obedience to his bdton, 

Bklfast Classical Haxmokists' Soodbtt. — In 
connection with the oonoert of last Friday evening, 
at which the Classical Harmonists produced, for the 
first time in Belfast, and in sucn a saiisfactory 
manner, " Itrad in Eg^^ we may state that in 
addition to that colossus of choral music, this society 
has also performed, for the first time in town the, 
following other works of Handel : — " Mtmah^ 
" Jtidat Mdeeabmu" ** Samton"/* Jwthua," '* Itrad in 
^jp<," " DMngen Te Deum,** ** Ode/w SL Cecilitft 
Day,*' **Aei$ and Oalaioa," and LAlUgro and 
Penneroto,'* They have, in addition, produced 
*' The Osa<tdn"(l£iydn), *' Sl4Aal ^a^ " (Rossini) 
"Prodiaal Son** (Arthur S. Sullivan). " yaomi** 
(E. T. Chipp), " Mag Quern ** {J. Sterndale^Bennett). 
All of these, with few exceptions, have been repea/- 
ed by the society, some of them several times. 
Mendelssohn's great work, ** Elijah" inay also be 
included in the above list; for although it was 
given by the Vocal Union, under Dr. Clapp, it was 
only with organ occompaniment, whereas the 
Harmonists rendered it in a complete form, with 
a fall orchestra. Mendelssohn's " Mgmn of Praise " 
and an immense number of minor compositions have 
also been given Arom time to time by the society, 
which, on Friday evening, brought to such a 
successful terminaUon its twenty-third season. 

Norlhem Whig, April 29. 

Bach continues his triumphant march of con- 
quest Besides the performances in London the 
" fU, MaUhefo Paeaion^* has been executea this yesr 
in Paris, Berlin, Amsterdam, Leipsic, Stuttgart, 
Cologne, Cassel, Bremen, and Chemnitz. From the 
chamber of the connoisseur the old classic now 
issues to claim the admiration of the people. 

^iDig^'s Imtmd of ^nsit. 

BOSTON, MAY 80, 1874. 

Third Triennial Feitiyal of the Handel 
and Haydn Society. 

Fourth Dat. Friday, Mat 8. 
The third of the afternoon Concerts attracted a 
goodly audience, — not a paying one ; and this, 
unfortunately, must be said of all the afternoon 
audiences, with the exception of the one occasion on 
which choral works were g^ven. The programme 
offered some of the best classical works in sharp 
contrast with somewhat familiar characteristic 
s^rotfis (see Worcester's Unabridged) by Lisxt and' 
Wagner, — the whole agreeably reliered by songs : 

Overture. " Oorlolanus *' Beethoven. 

Alia. ^My Heart ever faithful »* Baeh. 

IOm BorrH WnnrB, 

Symphony. (B flat major) Schumann. 

Sine Faust Overture Wagner. 

Bomsnau " I greet the now." Op. 20, No. 1 (From the 
Gennan of Bllckert. 

Mn. OxoBon L. Osgood. 

Adagio. "Prometheus** Beethoven. 

Welsh8ongs.a. "The Missing Boat." 6. "Agentle 
Maid in secret sighed. 

Miss Xditr WTHirx. 
Bymphonio Poem. ''Tasso" 
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The Coriolanua Overture, and the firet Schu- 
mann Symphony were admirably played, — the 
latter for the third time here during the past seaaon ; 
but with Buch an orchestra of course it sounded 
even better than before, and it is now pretty 
commonly accepted as one of the really inspired, 
consistent, perfect Symphonies. This shows pro- 
gress; when our Symphony Concerta began nine 
years ago, Schumann spake only to the few ; now 
every one of his four Symphonies has become a 
sure card: it was sure to be, after so many hear- 
ings. The Adagio from Beethoven's ballet music, 
with its singing 'Cello melody, its harp and its 
flute pa.<sages, was as charming as ever, and played 
to perfection. 

Wagner's "Faust" Overture (an early work, we 
are told, and originally intended for the first move- 
ment of a Symphony) comes round upon us like a 
very heavy nightmare every year or two now for 
some fifteen years ; we should have been rid of the 
vampyre long ago, but that the galvanic lifting 
power of the Thomas orchestra finds weighty illus- 
tration in it. As a piece of music it is uncouth, 
extravagant, and with the exception of one or two 
brief moments, dreary and unlovel}'. As a concep- 
tion of Faust, it is coarse and materialistic. The 
discontent which it expresses seems to be nothing 
mental, spiritual, suggestive of a deep soul's experi- 
ence ; but rather the result of some internal 
physical disturbance, — a subject for a good country 
doctor rather than for a Goethe or a great musician. 
For the life of us we can discern no Faust in all that 
rumbling, groaning, heaving, yearning, that chaotic 
weltering mass of tones ; if no more were the matter 
with eaid Faust, he surely was not worth the writing 
of a long poem about, nor of a Symphony either, as 
Wagner seems to have discovered after getting 
through with one "fytte" of it. Kow' to our dull 
imagination the Overture called up the image, not 
of Faust (not e^en "a** Faust), but rather of the 
monster Polyphemus, with his one eye put out, 
rolling upon the ground, groaning and gnashing 
his teeth, and bellowing curses after sly Ulysses 
and his comrades. Call it '* a " or the Polyphemus 
Overture, and it will take its place fitly in the modern 
" pr(^amme music " ; but wherefore *' Faust " 
doth not appear. Surely Wagner can do. has done, 
better things than that ; he is more at home among 
his^ mythical dramatU penona, his vague, vast 
Nibelungen shadows. Faust is too human for hipi. 
— Of Liszt's Symphonic Poem " Tasso," one of the 
most brilliant unsatisfying, tantalizing modern 
effect works, we have perhaps said enough — some 
will think too much — on past occasions. Enough, 
that all that could be done for this, as well as for 
the Wagner work, was done by so superb an or- 
chestra, Thomas himself conducting. Mr. Zerrahn 
held the baton during all the rest of the pro- 
gramme. 

Bach's gladsome Aria, that rapturous bird 
song of a heart full of faith, though taken a little 
too slow, was sung with real feeling and expression 
by Miss Edith Wynxk. Her native Welsh songs 
had the charm of quaint simplicity and freshness, 
—especially the third one, which she sang for an 
encore to Mr. Lockwood's harp accompaniment. 
Schubert's beautiful and serious Romanza: " Sei 
mlr gegriisst," was well chosen (we had only known 
it in private before) and so beautifully sung by Mr. 
OsaooD, that he was obliged to repeat it. 



The evening brought the great experience of the 
^eek, — ^the first performance in this country of the 
larger portion — twice as much at least as we were 
allowed to hear three years ago--of Bach's great 
Foinon^Mmie according to the gospel of St. 
Matthew. It called out by far the largest audience, 
until then, of the Festival,^-an audience the like of 



which, considering both character and numbers, as 
well as the profound attention p%id, has not for 
many a day been seen in that great Music Hall. 
A better influence than we had been prepared to 
hope, had been exerted by that premature public 
rehearsal of the preceding Sunday evening, — that 
otUjf full rehearsal with its fatiguing repetitions and 
so many drawbacks. After all, the impression 
it produced, even on that occasion, was such as to 
intensify the general desire to hear so wonderful a 
work, at once the oldest and the newest of all the 
musical creations brought out in this Festival. Of 
the effect of the elaborate, strange music, now 
vast and overwhelming, now tender, dreamy, mys- 
tical and subtle, now full of deep peace, soothing 
and refreshing, on that audience, we have already 
endeavored to give some idea by copying largely 
from the newspaper reports. Their testimony, as 
well as the deeply intere^ited aspect of the whole 
audience, of whom not a dozen persons left their 
seats before they had drunk in the last note of the 
final chorus, — ond the expressions of delight and 
wonder to be hoard on all sides as the crowd poured 
out, is conclnitive as to the decided triumph of the 
difficult and doubtful undertaking. Of course there 
were exceptians ; there were some who did not get 
beyond the state of reverent and patient curiosity, 
of conscientious listening, like a jury on a case 
wlr.ch on the whole was but a bore to them ; some 
felt the chorals, were startled by the " Lightning" 
chorus, but found the solos tedious and untuneful, 
and to many the solo singing is the part of Hamlet 
in the play ; but the general experiei^ce was one of 
unexpected gratification, of a new sense of beauty 
and of power in music, and of a serene and holy in- 
fluence such as perhaps no music had ever ex- 
ercised upon their souls to quite the same degree 
before. 

And this was the intrinsic potency of Bach's 
music. The miracle was wrought by its mere 
presence, in spite of manifold and serious imperfec- 
tions in the actual performance. This Is not the 
first experience of the kind that we have had in 
Boston. It was through years and years of crude 
interpretations, during our days of small things in 
the way of instrumental means, and not by waiting 
for a perfect orchestra, that there became rooted in 
this musical community so deep and true a love for 
the Fifth Symphony, and for the Seventh, and the 
"Jupiter," and so on. There is a vital and intrinsic 
quality in all such works which makes itself deeply, 
if only dimly, felt through even the most crude and 
sketchy presentations. The great thing is to make a 
beginning, and then to struggle up to more and more 
complete and pure expression; but oftentimes it 
happens that we date back our clearest perception 
of the real in$pirati*m of such a masterwork to just 
those days of small things in the way of execution. 
Indeed it seems as if some effort wore demanded on 
the hearer's part to meet the music half-way, as 
it were, and that he should spell it out for himself 
though ever so blurred and dim and hieroglyphical 
a manuscript, in order to get at its meaning ; in 
short that he should gradually construct its 
essential form and lineaments to his own imagina- 
tion out of the coarse hints and suggestions of the 
actual rendering; whereas to the smoothest model 
rendering one is apt to yield himself in a mood so 
idle and so passive (just as to all outward luxuries), 
that the celestial harmonies go in at one ear and 
out at the other. There are some, we know, who by 
their own unaided bungling readings at their own 
poor pianos, or through a friend's indifferent perfor- 
mance, have come to a deeper feeling and percep- 
tion of the Beethoven Sonatas, than they could have 
got by hearing them for the first time even in a 
Rublstein's performance. The sincere and earnest 
aspiration on one's own part is worth more than the 



most perfect opportunity of hearing. The devout 
builder, in the act of planning and of growing np 
to his design, is more to be envied than the 
possessor of the house all built. 

It was well therefore to have made a beginning 
with the Passion Music ; the effort was rewarding, 
on the part of those who sang and those who 
listened ; in that imperfect undertaking a new love 
was planted, and it will surely be abiding. 

The imperfections to which we have alluded, and 
in spite of which the Passion Music took at once so 
strong a hold upon so many hearing it for the first 
time, were chiefly these : 

1. Those due to the want of full rehearsal. As 
we have said, there had been frequent and careful 
rehearmls of the chorus by itself; doubtless, too, a 
good deal of earnest private study upon their 
unwonted tasks by the several solo singers; there 
had been at the most one or two rehearsals of the 
solos with the orchestra; but the bringing together 
of all the elements of so immense and difficult a 
work was risked upon a single trial, and that in the 
preaenee of a large audience paying for admission, 
— a nervous and unenviable predicament for the 
soloists, who either on their own account or that of 
the orchestra hod frequently to be stopped and 
made to repeat passages or entire Arias. But the 
defect from this cause was most apparent in the 
orchestra, that admirable orchestra, which, were it 
even perfect, could not be at home in music of so 
unusual a character, requiring to be fitted with such 
nice and delicate discrimination, in all details of 
rhythm, phrasing, accent, light and shade aad 
color, to the vocal melody. — particularly to the 
melodic fragments of the accompanied recitative. 
It must be admitted that much of the exquisitely 

'contrived orchestral work was rather roughly 
done ; many of the continuous figpires of the 
accompaniment, especially for wind instruments, 
stood out too boldly, overshadowing the voice 
where all should be as delicate as possible ; while 
through fault of accent, and of phrasing, they some- 
times bewildered the singer and betrayed her into 
mistakes of time and rhythm. Repeated trials, 
careful and nice adjustments of these two factors 
would have revealed a beautiful whole in more than 
one of those arias, in which many, as it was, found 
wearisome monotony and vagueness. 

2. The inadequacy of the solo singers, — ^not to be 
wondered at, considering the difficulty and the un- 
wonted character of all the melody. To sing those 
Arias with ease and true expression, one must be 
long familiar with the music, filled with its spirit, at 
home in its peculiar forms and dialect. Naturally 
enough, even with accomplished artists in the cur- 
rent styles, the first attempts in the Bach style of 
song and recitative will be somewhat ill at ease and 
pupil-like. Even Miss Wtnnb, with her sweet voice, 
her exquisite delivery and deep, pure feeling, was 
not always equal to this music More than once, in 
the accompanied recitative, which requires to be 
given in strict time, she was out of time ; but this 
was partly, as we said before, the fault of the orches- 
tra (in regard to accent, phrasing, overloudness, Ac.) 
But the Aria : " Never will my heart refuse thee" 
waJB beautifully sung. And, in the latter part, that 
divinely lovely Aria : " From love unbounded," with 
its delicate accompaniment of merely a flute obliga- 
to and two clarionets, was given with the truest 
feeling; it was an entrancing, wholly strange sensa- 
tion, of the most inward, spiritual beauty ; it was 
in the preceding recitative : " He hath done only 
g^ood to all," that voice and instruments fisiled to 
agree ; and yet the singer put a good deal of dra- 
matic fire into it. Miss Phillipps was least of all 
herself in the contralto airs; she evidently ap- 
proached the task with some misgiving, and though 
she doubtlesa quickly felt the beauty, depth and 
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tendcrnefts of the miiBic, sbe would not of her own 
choice have snncj it publicly before she could wear 
its forms as easily as she does thone of niii&ic she 
has sunjj for years. In the n^ri^nt Aria : " O pardon 
me, my God" ( Erbarme dich), she was out of tune, and 
the whole rendering was lifeless ; yet the effort ^as 
an intelligent and earnest one, and nhe M'ill no dobut 
one day sing it with the true power. Mr. Listemamn's 
fine playing of the violin obligato part, however, lent 
considerable interest to it. In her first Aria : ''Grief 
and pain,** Miss Phillips was much more Hucccssful. 
In that Aria we have an instance of Bach's tendency 
to "picture music," which with many composern is 
mechanical and false. But here, when the violin 
8taccat.o figures imitate the dropping of the tear^, 
as in the tearful appoggiaturas in " O pardon me,*' 
and in the duet : "Alas! my Jesus now is taken,** 
it is all unconscious on his part, and only shows the 
vividness of his imagination all alive through his 
intensity of feeling. The duet before the Thunder 
and Lightning chorus was toucbingly and beautiful- 
ly rendered. 

The largest measure of success among the solos 
was achieved by Mr. W. J. Winch, whose Usk was 
the most arduous of all, both in the larger share of 
work which fell to him and its peculiar difiiculty. 
All the t«nor recitatives, both of the narrative por- 
tion (recUativo iteeeo) and the accompanied and more 
melodic, like "O Grief T (with chorus), called for all 
the voice (mostly in the higher range) and all the 
understanding, feeling, carefully studied method, 
which the most experienced tenor could bring to 
their interpretation. He had the voice, and he had 
faithfully learned his part so as to give all at least 
correctly, oftentimes with mitch expression and dra- 
matic power. As a vocalist he has evidently stud- 
ied to some purpose lately. The beautiful, but very 

trying Aria : " FU watch, with my dear Jesu,'* where 
the oboe, exquisitely played by Mr. Ella, leads off 
with the melody, and where the soothing and re- 
freshing chorus : " So slumber shall our sins bcfair 
kee)>8 stealing back under continually new forms of 
polyphonic harmony, made really a deep impression. 
In the narrative recitative the crisp dry chords were 
struck by Mr. Drksbl on an upright piano, which 
was far more reassuring to the sinp^r, than to have 
them, as in the rehearsal, come in from the distant 
organ ; moreover every such contrast in the charac- 
ter of tone relieves the ear in such a work. More 
of the Bach spirit, naturally, more of the unction 
and the consecration of this mu^ic, more long settled 
love of it and identification of the singer's inmost 
sympathy and soul with it, are yet required for a 
clear revelation of its (nil power and beauty. There 
was dignity and grandeur, as well as gc)od even ex- 
ecution, but too much inert weight in Mr. Whitnbt's 
rendering oi the Bass Arias: "Gladly will I, all resign- 
ing," andthat with the violin solo, after Judas has 
cast down the silver pieces: "Give me back my 
dearest master.** The latter he has made in some 
degree his own by singing it in concerts. His deliv- 
ery also of the recitatives, the Master's words, was 
impressive, and yet needed much of tenderness and 
delicacy, as in the scene of the Supper. Mr. 
RuDOLPiiSBN g^ve an intelligent, artistic rendering 
of the Air : "Come, blessed cross !" in the last part, 
with the florid violoncello solo, as well as some frag- 
ments oi the recitative in the part of Judas. 

The wonder, on the whole, was that the solos went 
so well, and that so many strange, long Arias,, in a 
style .so remote from all the habits formed by wingers 
of our day, — a style for which even Handel is no 
preparation, — should after all have Interested so 
many of the audience so deeply as they did. Enough 
was learned by this experience to show that this is 
music well worth all the study it ma}' cost, and to 
warrant the belief that singers will in time grow up 
into its spirit and learn to move about at home in 
its charmed element. Devotion, study, time, repeat- 
.ed trial (not on exceptional triennial occasions mere 
ly , but every season ) are what is needed. 

8. The task of selection and abridgement might 
in some respects have been more judiciously per- 
formed. Of course the problem was quite difficult, 
and the best solution of it was only to be found out by 
experience. But looking back now, it is clear 
enough that the long series of solos in the second 
pai-t would have been much relieved by the inter- 



spersing of a few more Chorals (always refreshing), 
and by eomo of thoHe stirring and excitiiia: fnihae. 
angry cliorupcs of Jews, whicli would have enlivened 
the whohj thing. The great fi;^ired Choral at the 
end of the first part, too. wn.^ a >4erious loss, iiinsie- 
hIIv, although draiiiaticidly the first part ends well 
with the t^ikinir of Jesus and the imprerati<»n of 
heaven'rt "lii^htninijs and thunders" by the outrnjred 
disciples. The opening: Alto Aria with chorus in 
the second part, too, " Ah ! now is my Jesu gone," 
and " Whither ha^ thy friend departed ?*' so roman- 
tic in its tone, wonld liave suppliifd luiother element 
of fresh vannty. ]n:it4>ad of Mr, Whitney's first 
bu-^s Aria, t''e hist one in the work, pre<;eded by lh<» 
recilrttive: "At eventide, eo<tl hour of re.n." ajjreat 
favorite in (Jormany. w<»uld have made moreimpres- 
si«»n ; and it was a srreat pity to lose the first of the 
Soprano Arinn: "Only bleed" and the Alt<» Air with 
ehoru:^ : " L<Mik where Jesus beoK-'ninflr ««t4»nds.**— But 
some dnj' we Hhall hear it «//. jriven in two perfcrm- 
aiTees, suy on the morning and evening of Good Fri- 
day, as has been suirijested. 

The sT<*nt impression was made by the choru-e^. 
Their sublimity and beauty, their great variety, 
now of dramatic vividness and now of sweetest 
tenderness and tranqulllizinsr re*t. was felt by all. 
The renderinjf, even of th«* most diftieult, was indeed 
a triumph <if hard patient Mudy; batinff now and 
then a fanlt of tempo or of shadinj;, it wan about all 
th It could be wirthed. The srrent openinj,' chorus: 
* Come, ye dauirhters, weep for ansruish," was over- 
whelniins:, although tlie movement si-emed to u.s a 
little too fast ; and as the broml rhythm, beifun by 
the double orchestni, streamed on. choir answerinjj 
choir, and finally the itoprntio rfpifuo (clearly given 
out in uni.«>on froin the upper balccmy by about 
sixty boys from the Uiee Seliool) came in with the 
intermittent lines of the. ehoruH : " O Lamb of G()d," 
which seemed to hind the whole va!»t fabric to- 
gether, there was a sense of sublimity and awe, 
experienced, such as the audience bird harilly 
dreamed of. Nor can we t<»o fully appreciate the 
ailvantage we had in our noble Music ll.ill for the 
effective placing and displaying of .all these 
elements over nearly every hall, and surely 
every church in Europe. The two or throe short 
choruses of disciples, which soon followed, quaint 
and complex in the interweoving of the parts, but 
graphic, full of life, were clearly and successfnlly 
achieved. Nothing more beautiful, more tenderly 
iqipressive, is there in the whole work, than the 
repeated intervention of the chorus in the Tenor 
solo: "O grief." and the following aria: "I'll 
watch," Ac, though the latter was taken quiti? too 
fast; but the voices bleiided exquisit^ily, and the 
consolinc:,. heavenly, ever varied harmony, swelling 
and dying into pi.aniMinM, held every heart 
entranced. Of course " Ye lightnings, ye thunders " 
was as startlinsf and stupendous as before, and had 
to bo repeated; unfortunately the effect is weakened 
without the repetition also of the whole scene, 
with the preceding Duct and the bursts of chorus : 
" Leave Him," " hi- d Him not." *c. Here too the 
Franz instrumentjitioh. and the great or-^an played 
by Mr. Lano, lent new int-ensity and overwhelming 
grandeur. 

With the exception of the chorals, too few, of 
which it only need be said that every one of them 
was a pure moment of the roost solemn, sweet re- 
freshment, and that the harmony with which Bach 
has clothed them has in it a certain hallowed, self- 
renewing charm, of which no other composer, not 
even Mendelssohn, seems to have fully caught t\\p 
secret, — the chorus did not have to come in Bg;dn 
until they had to sing those wonderful two 
measures : " Truly this was the Son of God." after 
that thrilling piece of scenic recitative: " Behold ! 
the veil of the temple was rent," for the grand 
declamation of which we had nearly forgotten to 
give Mr. Winch the especial credit which he so. 
signally won, for it is a passagre of tremendous diffi- 
culty. Then came the tender and unspeakably 
beautiful responses: " My Jesu, good night" to the 
alternate sentences of solo by each of the four 
voices, beginning with the bass : " The Lord has 
lain him down to rest;" and then the incompara- 
ble, the holy final double chorus, the farewell of 
the disciples at the tomb of Jesus, full of sadness 
and yet fuller of deep peace and rest for weary 
souls. The time was rightly* taken slower than in 
former renderings, but there was still room for im- 
provement in the alternation of moderately loud 
and soft; to the "Ri*st thee softly" of the first 
chorus the second should have answered piavittimo 
with "softly rest" 

Here again we have to panse I We shall get 

through with it next time. 



Mrsio IN THK PfBLio ScuooLs. — The seventh 
annual musical exhibition of the His:h and Grammar 
Schools of Boston took place in the Mu-ic Hall on 
Wednesda}' afternoon. Ma}' 20, and was repeated 
for tlie parents of the pupils oi. the following 
Saturday. Mr. Julius Eichbrro, gerftral Snper- 
vlsor of MuHical Instruction, conducted the exercise, 
Mr. Suarland presidinaj at the Organ, and a full 
orchastra accompanying. The number of singers 
was increased to about 1400, presenting as usual a 
moj^t char»nin^ 8i>e.etacle. The orchestra played 
the War M irch o( ths Priests from Mendelssohn's 
AfJitilifl an 1 Mozart*s light Overture to the 
" Marriage of Fi^jaro." Th<^ vocal selections were 
largely the same as last year ; the new ones being 
tt Prayer by Francis Boott, beautifully sung by 
female chorus in lour-part harmony ; a chorus by 
Donizetti : " Ilest, weary pilgram ; " and, most 
difficult of all on account of its very rapid move- 
ment, and very bright and lively, a chorus from 
iifuauiello, which was snng in perfect tune, with 
fine precision and effect. The pieces which had 
been sung before were: a Lutheran Choral: 
"Praise God. ye people." by Xicolaus Hermann; a 
solo and chorus from Mendelssohn's Lmd-i Sion 
(the solo by the pupils of the Girl's High, Hijrhland 
and Dorchester High Schools. — a lovely mass of 
pure, sweet, fresh soprano voices) ; solo and chorus 
from AUhilie, in the same manner ; Mr. Eichberg's 
" To Thee, O Country," which is so well contrived 
to bring out all the voices to the best advantage, 
that it is always popular and was encored (how trum- 
pet-like that mass of boys* voices in the middle 
tones rang out ! ) ; the light and graceful 
"Chorus of Spinninir Maidens," also by Mr. Eich- 
berg. and sung to a charm by the older girls ; and 
the full chorus* " Wake, gentle Zephyr," by Rossini, 
one of the happiest selections for this purpose. 
" Old Hundred " closed the exercises. 

We were v ruck by the greatly improved average 
quality of the voices ; those sopranos of the High 
schools, so smooth, pure, sweet, refined in quality, 
were worth going far to hear ; no screaming, noth- 
ing harsh, nothing unmusical ; could the sftprano of 
our great Oratorio chorus only sound like that! 
but here of course the voices are wisely kept with 
in an easy practicable compass. The balance of 
parts, too. was nearly perfect; and the even, full 
delivery of tone, the precision of attack, indeed the 
singing altoffether was the best which our excellent 
system of musical instruction in the schools has yet 
produced. 



Mroe. Camilla Uiiso. having riTovcred »lowIy from ttie 
serious Injury to her hanrl, irnve the laM of her four Con- 
cert* CInssiqneii At Uorticultnr.il flsll last Monday e%-enln>^. 
It was one of the A nest of the sericny Hnd an occation of 
ran* luterest. We nhall spcik of it hereafter. 



■* ^ 



Home for Female Students of Music 

at Milan. 

At the request of one of the Udy managers and patrons, 
w«)ch-erfyi1Iy give plrt.-e to the following Circular. We 
think It on the whole a thing to be regretted that so many 
yoarg .\merlciin men and women flock to Enmpe for a mu- 
sical e<1ucatuin only u> find out In the end that they have 
really no giit o: calling for it. Perhaps thiH is true of hii f 
of tho*e who gf ». Bu t anyhow they do go, and many of them 
hHve talent: nnd by this statement the came la very clear 
that many of the young women who resort to Milan actu- 
ally need some aueh provision and kind gnardianiihip na 
these good ladiea here sngjre^t. We cannot doubt the plan 
will find sympathy, and, we trust, active aid here in Amer- 
ica. 

For some years past the City of Milan has been the re- 
sort of numerous young Fem<ile Students, both English 
and American, desirous of obtaining the advantages of 
Italian Instruction in the Science of Vocal Music. These 
Students, most of them friendless and alone, have hither- 
to been unprovided with the help and protection needfUl 
in such a position. 

It Is now proposed to establUh a Home in Milan, ex- 
pressly for their reception, which shall combine the com- 



DWIGHT'S JOUKTfAL OP MUSIC. 



irj Freaph— bqth Indli 



illlClble p 



a of Vocul iliulc— will iLlnj (am nrt or inu ii 
. Tba Mwlcml depnrtriMUC will lie uiiler t) 
or  reililcnt RnlUn li<ly ut mrmt prnfeaalopi 
•.e, iDd or the hlRlieat cliaraBler. Tlie hnn» 
lud CDtlre conducl of the DomcsEle DepnrUDei 
inied on bv n roldent Bnp:llf.b lady, ^e aei 



MottbehlglMatdl*- 



Sarcbue of furolIUR, end fdr lb* iretienl eipf neet of the 
nteuni Including the lenlof cbsanlyeex.irblohiiiaat 
be palil la edTuwe. 

U I* hoped ibu ttwM InMrMWd in tfiietc, and In the 
welfere at (Iw fenule Cendkleue far the pr&faMlon, will 
(rtnemmly soacribute lo tbe nim nisded, wblcti, It !■ bo- 
HeTCd. will not eiciHid£«gO. Uonuhnifor Um purpoM 
—'" he nedMd bytlM London end Weetnlnst.'r&r'- ' 

-..JumWSniiece.e.— --"--'■ 

Consula, ei abon-ro 

Meeowblle each nom 
the Hone, nit; eppW pi 
Crunar, aoi Beiceni Btn 
eilra puUcuUn  to t« 



TlieDuehPu of S Temlon 
Loul-o, Ledv uf Axhbiirto 



i.' ^.f-^^^y,. 



ICBInllonotGlbr 

Louiu. CoiinlfM of Stanford. tncty Bniugbsm and 
Viugh. Urs. Irlih HO}-, LudyTnrliijE, The Hun. 
Mrs. Hay Drinnmnnd, The Hin. Mrn. Lamed, rwc-ieo. 
TbeHin. Mn. Bertte, l.ady 11. Flipen, The " 
Mra. ArbDtbQi>t. LadT KtmuiHl Lur.l Jaoollnu 1 
LaJy AberGrouby, The Hun. W. Aihlcy. 



tnsical Corrts^onlititct. 



The apBaing of the Central Park Ouden. 
Nnr ToKK. Mat 35. Alow standard of muileal 
■rt, ID  cosmopoUtai city, like oan. Id which a 
large portion of the popaUtioB la Qernian, ean^t 
long oontinue, provided there exiat the mewe, 
aoceaubla to all olasaea. of hearing frojuentlj or- 
cheatral compoaltlooa of a higher order adequatel; 
perfonned. A few jaara ttgo lach opportanltie* 
did not aiUthere. — We had bnt one orchaatra, that 
of the Philharmonic Society, and their cancerta, 
([iren to the farored few, were, far a long time, with- 
out any appreciable eSaot in raiain^ the general 
standard of mnalcal taate. The orcbeitra played year 
after fear, to the aama audienee; Dodoubtadly it 
eccomplidhad mach f^ood. bat the doors of tbe 
Aodetaj mnat of neceaaity be cioaed to many, and 
work was needed Onlaida of the amaii circle within 
which the Inflaence of the Ph 11 harinontc Society wu 
confiaed. Theodore Thomaa, in his Symphony 
Concerts, worked In a larger sphere, and, as the 
public became somewhat rsmiliir with the new 
world of oichsatra compoaltion which ha opened to 
them. It soon became evident that thure was room 
enough and work enough in New York for two_foll 
orchestras. Indeed. I believe lam jastified in stAl- 
ing that the financial snccess of the N. 7. Philhar- 
monic Society of late has been, in part, due to the 
atimnlns given to pablic taste by ita yoang rival 
Bnt something besides all this was needed and Mr. 
Thomas took the first great st«)> towards the popn- 
lariiation nf art in originating the garden -concerts. 
Such an enterprise, oot to be quixotic, matt be self- 
luppertlog and great discretion has be en exercised 
In arranging, for each evening, a programme which, 
whilo it Intereata the connoisseur in oiasic, will, at 
the same Une, prove attractive to those whose taste 
is enUrelj, or in a manner, uncoltivatod. To relieve 
that which some peraoDS would celt the tadionsnaaa 
of a classical programme, the Strauss wsltzes ara 
freely need and theaa, if trivial, are at least perfect 
in their way. 



Wednesday eveninst. Msy 13, was the openine 
liuht of the Gnrden Conoorti. of wliidi the pri 
s the seventh soiuon. The nialit wns plcaeanl 
he vast conoert-bsll was wfll filled. 

The following finely contrasted bill wns 
cnlpd : 






 iUarcb from III Act, 



^hXS 



J,"! 



flnanod 



Alleirrttn. Bvmpbony. E Fist Ifimrt 

RhspiMnlie Hoiijtroliie, No, J LIbC 

S^lemlnB' "HuunenoU" Mavtrheer 

"~ '"■■„, t?"''l,' 9tr«ia« 

[ler Nlfhts' Dimm 

Hendeluuihn 



 ' Ul dfrnmmer Nl^tr 



Nocturne. 
Overture. 

In part first of the prot^ramme. we find an o1 

vorile In the eiqniiite ballet music to"IVDmotheai 

id we hardly know which to praise moat, the 

iisic iteolf, so graceful nnd sonl -satisfying, or the 

jnderfnl perfection with which it was playe-l. The 

aelectioiis from LoAennrin wore aplendldly given, and 

the opportuaitiee which the Thomas Orchestra hns 

afforded u« all, of becoming familiar with some parts 

of this great work, have done much towards creating 

that enthuilasm which greeted the appearance 

opera when Mr. Strakoaoh brought it out hen 

Part aecond conUlna two novelties, (for New 
Tork) : Schubert's overture—" Rer.ft.nras-, and the 
" Meditation"hy Gounod. The Brst, like all of Schu- 
bert's orchestral mnslo. will repay careful and rever. 
ent study. The aeeond is a hiehlj-eolored work, 
of the rich, sensnona style in wliich Gounod axcela: 
It will probably ba a popular favorite this summer. 

The aesaon Opena brishtly for Mr. Thomas, who 
has accomplished all that he undertook ; brightly for 
the manager, who looks forward to a brilliant and 
successful year ; brightly for the pablio who may 
enjoy a long succeaaion of summer evenings, passed 
In d'licloos ooolnesn, filled with delightful music 
which the sentee are predlapoead by dranghta of tbe 
Invigoratinz lager, and whiffa of the trauquitlliiog 
Havana. Surety a Sybarite might aigb for thla 
The Oarden ia open every night. 



Cmrsno, Mat IS. A providential dispenistioD 
for good haa overtaken onr dtj in tbe shape of Mr. 
Csrl Wolfsohn'a recitals of Beethoven Sonatas lor 
Planoforla, which are now about half done. They 
are given in Standard Halt, a convenient pli 
Saturday sfternoons to an audience of two hondred 
or so, largelyladies— and a better behavedandience 
one would go far to find. 

It is not necesasry for me to go ii 
of these recitals, as it ia well known that Mr. 
Wulftohn is an enthusiast on the aubject and has 
devoted many years to a study of the works. His 
readings are very admirable for the moat part 
Were I lo critlcUe his playing It would be to 
lament the undesirable hardness of tone he obtuna 
from the piano in i/wromta. Thia is perhap 
the worst feature of his playini;, and aaems to m« t 
arise from the want of ^astlcity in the muscle* at 
the moment whan the keys are struck. On tbe 
whole these recitals are a vary important advan- 
tage to the city, as they give a greater Impulse to 
the study of classic music than anything that has 
happened here during the last eight yeara. 

As to other musical advantages we jog along in 
much the same way as formerly. Tbe Ricbings 
"old folks" were here, bnt I was unable to attend. 
The Mr. Eddy I apoke of as a new organist, ia 
making fi^ends. and by his quiet way and apparent 
knowledge of bis art leads ns b> hope for great 
oatislisctjon from hia reddence in our elty. 

Du FatiscBUTX. 



Spttial Jtttitt.'i. 



DKSCnrPTIVE LIBT OF TH* 
A-TEST »4TTSIO, 
Publlalioil br Oliver Dltsas * Ca. 



Under tbe Pod and the Dew. 3. T.h M i>. 

Hatehinton, S 
Undir ibe Lllliii the Oroy' " 
A poem Bf moM beaoljf^l aiMiUmcnt. ICnsIc Is 
•uelnlt.UniaMi/ar(lnMh and nb'Vene.) tEm^ 
' l«r'' '"■'*"• " M^w^ P- play Ibo bom here, 
O aing that Sonc ng^. (BlQmenbrief.) 

3- Bh to fl. SckubtrL SB 

" LIhe Ibe wild wfod. when alnflDf low 



The HMid that rock* tb« World 3. C to •. 



Detmdy Belle. Song and Danoe. 2. BA to f. 

PrtiU. M 



Til not the Tear of QrUO. 



Ih Ibe God of Lore, 



Two-thlrd^ltischoms, and wtysmoolh, flow. 



Tint Lore Sahottiacb& S. P. Webtgmttn. 90 

Very (TsoofBI. 

StonnStep. (StnniiMihritt.) Galop. 8. Bft 

StranMX. 9fi 
Rirsnss-llke, bnt not like aev other Straus Q 
Brilllaiit. 
Uay Que«ii Walts. 






iflidy,  



In Kay or Jun 



OufoH. SO 
R ri«tat far tbe lasses 



March of the Men oTHarleah. 4 Hands. S. G. 

BlehardK. 40 
Xioelleat amngement. Cspltsl plee* for leanwri I 
Homei, Sweet Home. Fantslsie. t. Eb Langt. 60 
In eieollent une tbnngbant, and. as will ba •• 
not espedslly dlODall. 

Troia Sonata Almableo. 



Wald (Forest) Polka. 9. A. Cufou. 30 

ileht be einH-cted. Ihe Puika Is fbll of little 
Inns HDd Mule birds' sonfis. Vary Isklng. 
Conapimtor's Chorua trom "Madame Angnt" 
Transcription. 4. C. mchard*. GC 

lli7hsrd>b*ndliiaUiei>est,iisItyFn'n-h tnnavery 
Inilly, and prodnose s very pnlty plwe. 
Fanfare dea Dragonn. E-tqaisae Militaira. 4. 
3 hands, to. K>. ^handa, ll.Cl. BoKomlU. 

" Drsgons" In rronch.BiMOS " Dngoons," and 

so sbendsnt In Chins, (In pioturei). The plrce Is 
brllllsnt miliary mutlo IhronKhanl. andlhr"dni(- 
..■..■■ —I., ki^.u —"1 Hot sloBiHihi merrily totbe 



iiplrlllni loondi 
Orchestral Walta. 

Oriflna], wlds-awske i 

Hnaic nr IfArL.— Vnsle li 



8. A. 



[pense In abulnln( suppllM. 



ja^J 




toigbfs 
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I Dream of Thee. 

I dream of the«. 
Not only when the nif^ht hna swn v. 
But throvj^h the wntches of the (Uy, 
I dream of thee, the far away — 

Only of thee. 

I dream of thce*^ 
I walk *mid men in a vain »how, 
I apeak, I ^ze. yet I forego 
The tense of all thincs here below 

To dream of thee. 

Only of thee — 
This earth Is good since thou art here, 
ThU ann. this air is heavenly eheer, 
Siace sun and air enfold thee, dear — 

I dream of thee. 

I dream of thee — 
I sltt^ to thee my every son^. 
To thee my hidden thoug;hts belong:, — 
Tet shool^st thou, the long-waited eome, 
I hAve no words — these lips are dumb — 
I dream of thee. 

SOm & Booptr. 

\ % m * 

For Dwifhrs Jonmal of Uusle. 

Xonrt and Cramer for Piano Teaehing. 

BT W. e. B. MA.TBSW8. 

Teaching is not high art. Tct it i« neither 
ignoble nor is it drudgery. For if it be good 
to create the beautiful in the world of sound, 
it is surely not a bad act to facilitate the re- 
cognition and appreciation of the beautiful 
already created ; and this last is the work of 
the teacher and the critic The critic does it 
in an outward way, by weaving a web of free 
fantasy with the new creation for the text, and 
the reader who understands toordi better than 
he does fofiM, is elevated and drawn toward the 
oomprehenttOB of a beauty he might not other- 
wise discern. The teacher, on the other hand, 
performs this use in an indirect way, and by 
second causes. His way of working is to lead 
the pupil along unconsciously, by a road he 
does not understand, (a road properly diyersi- 
fted by mountains and valleys and pleasant 
scenery) until finally the pupil finds himself 
full of sympathy and enjoyment in the world 
of the beautiful in tones, an appreciative per- 
former of the master works of genius both of 
the past and present. And unless teaching 
has this result, to the full capacity of the in- 
dividual pupil, it is by so much a failure, and 
the professional life of the teacher is deprived 
of everything that could give it dignity. All 
that I have to say, therefore, rests on this pos- 
tulate : That it is the work of the teacher to 
lead the pupil, by the shortest possible route, 
to the free performance and comprehension of 
the master-works for his instrument. 

Of the technical part of teaching I have be- 
fore spoken, showing what reason I thought 
existed for deviating from the common course 
of exercises in order to develop execution 
more rapidly. The question now is, therefore, 
by what pieces can the pupiFs musical piercep- 
tions be most rapidly developed. 

Let us assume then, that the later Sonatas 
of Beethoven, from opus 81 to the end, afford 



us the deepest revelation of the beautiful that 
genius has yet accomplished by the aid of the 
pianoforte. And this we may claim and grant 
without denying the great originality and 
force of Schumann and Chopin, and several 
recent writers. For in spite of the unques- 
tionable freshness of these composers and the 
exquisite loveliness of many of their creations, 
it cannot be denied that these works of Beet- 
hoven take hold of the eternal principles of 
beauty in a way peculiarly their own, and like- 
ly to render them valid for many years to 
come. This is a conviction that closer study of 
the later Sonatas inevitably strengthens. What 
then are the peculiarities of these works that 
render them comparatively inaccessible to the 
average player ? I answer, three : First : their 
exquisite eoloring^ requiring so much delicacy 
and refinement in the touch. This is to a 
certain extent a difficulty to be met by ade- 
quate training of technics, and so we need not 
tarry to discuss it here beyond affirming refine- 
ment and expre$9VDenei$ of touch to be one of 
the most important ends to be reached by 
means of technical exercises. For touch is no 
less a matter of technics than are speed, en- 
durance, and breadth of execution, since it is 
mechanically dependent on fineness and firm- 
ness of muscle. And it is failure in the quality 
of touch that has most hindered the success of 
these later sonatas among even advanced 
players. 

The second difficulty the pupil meets is the 
awful unity of each separate sonata. This ex- 
pression *' awful unity ^' seems to me literally 
exact. 1 do not use it as a reproach, but 
reverentially ; for I have never studied any 
pianoforte works that require to be judged so 
much as tDhoU$^ and not in parts. It is the 
comprehensiveness that the Creator displays, 
when in the landscape each tree and flower 
and blade of grasj has its own perfection of 
development, and every hill its own individu- 
al lines of slope (inevitably conditioned by the 
geological substructure of rock) ; yet the whole 
picture one of such beauty and unity that there 
is never a tree one would willingly spare, — 
even a square yard of turf taken from the 
swelling bosom of yonder hill would inevita- 
bly mar the perfection. Unity was one of the 
chief elements of Beethoven^s greatness as a 
composer. And when in consequence of his 
deafness he retires more and more within him- 
self^ the works become more and more closely 
knit together. The unitf is not one of techni- 
cal externals, but of the very soul of the 
thought. So that In the later works it is not 
a question of a separate movement considered 
in itself, but of the movement taken in its con- 
nection. How does this Adiigw follow that 
AUegro f Who, for instance can rightly judge 
the Ario$o in op. 110 (exquisite as it is) with- 
out taking into consideration the thoughtful 
recitative that introduces it. This, again, 
receives its importance from the headlong 



Allegro that led to it ; which Again takes us back 
to the 3foUo Cantahih that opens the work. 
So does one day of life depend upon all the 
preceding ; and so does each moment influence 
all that are to follow. 

Now this comprehensive grasp of a whole 
work is not the property of children. It is the 
adult mind that takes in the whole work at a 
glance, and in tlie hearing fitly enjoys each 
moment as it passes, and in this way most sure- 
ly weaves it into the web of total impressions 
that the work gives. Enjoys each moment, 
but does not forget. Some hear music as the 
oeolian harp enjoys the wind ; zephyr or breeze 
have free course over the willing strings, and 
delicious are the ever varying strains of har- 
mony each moment brings. Yet each chord 
exists for itself alone ; it tells nothing of the 
one that went before ; it predicts nothing of 
the one that shall follow. The music so much 
vaunted is mere heedless emotional life . It is 
not the breath of an intelligent soul, but only 
of the wind that bloweth where it listeth. So 
also is it in the soul of the unthinking hearer. 
Into his physical ear all these impressions fall, 
the fitly modulated chords, each one in due 
subjection to the ruling idea, and each period 
and chapter in fit relation of consequence to 
the subject, yet when all is done he has noth- 
ing remaining of individual thought or of final 
summing up of impression, more than the in- 
sensate harp I spoke of. He is like a camera 
obscura which, without sensitive plate, has been 
left exposed all day before a beautiful land- 
scape. On the ground glass within every 
moment of the day has painted a perfect image 
of itself, yet at nightfall there remains exactly 
what there was in the morning, a white plate 
of glass, just as truthfully giving the picture 
concentrated on it by the lens as ever, and 
just as ignorant as ever of all that went before. 
One would be in doubt whether it could have 
seen all the delicious changes of that lovely 
June day, were it not that a little bird rested 
his flight on the cover for a moment and 
dropped a few seeds, which alone prove that it 
has been in the open air. 

The third peculiarity of these sonatas is 
their deep 'subjectivity. They are the expres- 
sion of a soul naturally deep and strong, and 
this depth and strength have increased as he 
has come to maturity and gone on to old age. 
Opus 81 was written when Beethoven was 
thirty-two, a mature man already of twenty 
years' experience as a oompoeer, already full of 
sympathy with nature, already more depen- 
dent on his own inner life as his hearing had 
become more defective. Opus 111 gives us a 
leaf from the life of the same deep soul^ 
matured by over fifty years, of which the last 
ten have been at peace only when he complete- 
ly withdrew himself from the outer worlds 
and, reaching deeper.for the secret of the beau* 
tiful, brings us these deep and lovely strains 
which out of trouble and confiict triumphantly 
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enter into peace and rgst and joy. Such is the 
voice of that last sonatii. Here the kingdom 
of heaven is teithin. It is out of the hecwt that 
such strains as these come. 

Still after all this expenditure of words I 
have not approached my text. Yet we are now 
able to approach it from another side. If we 
grant that these later sonatas are indeed the 
farthest point of the beautiful yet reached in 
pianoforte music, and if we admit that their 
peculiarities are such as I have pointed out, it 
necessarily follows that the training of the 
pupil must have for its ultimate object the 
development of this comprehensive view of a 
work, and above all the depth of soul to enjoy 
such earnestness and intense emotional life as 
these works show. 

As to the comprehensive view of a whole 
work, this must l)e founded on a full appreciti- 
tion of short works, which may easily be 
remembered. And this comprehension must 
be based on the development of the pupil's 
capacity to y?/^y €))jo?f widely dilTerent kinds 
of pieces — in other words a broadening of the 
pupil's emotional capacit}'. In order for this 
we must select music that has a marked in- 
dividuality, an originality so pronounced as 
inevitably to carry the pupil beyond his or- 
dinary states of feeling. This originnfity of 
pieces selected must rather be in the emotional 
life than in the mere tones of melodv and har- 
raony; And so we arc led inevitably through 
Stephen Ileller (for the opening stages of tiiis 
process) to Schumann, who has certainly given 
a diversity to pianoforte music greater than 
any one else. Tlie Album for the young. Op. 
68 and the selection of pieces in **Booscy's 
Cabinet " (No. 100) have senx*d me as '' war- 
horses" many times, and never without the 
most important effect in developing the pupiKs 
appreciation of the emotional expression of 
music ; and so necessarily his playing has ac- 
quired a fire and picturesque variety commonly 
regarded as unattainable for averajrc pupils. 
It is from Schumann that one learns easiest to 
thoroughly enjoy widely individualized frag- 
ments of composition ; and so in the most 
thorough way is laid a foundation for com- 
pletely comprehending extended works into 
which a great range of contrast necessarily 
enters. 

Mozart is not applicable for this use, especial- 
ly for city pupils, l^cause the emotional life of 
bis works is so much less conspicuous. Beauty 
and loveliness they have, and exquisite grace 
of melody and harmony . but they lack the 
emotional force to fully occupy the nineteenth 
century pupil. After a certain amount of 
coltivatloQ one may enter into Mozart and 
fully enjoy him, in his way ; but this will 
never be a full and satisfactory enjoyment to 
him who can be developed to the enjoyment of 
Beethoven. The comparatively child-like 
nature of Mozait is too apparent. One could 
easily imagine Mozart in heaven, now pouring 
out his soul in a song of joy, and anon easing 
his child-like activity by a somerset or two 
with the other young^sters among the clo ids. 
But BeethoTcn, whether in song or silence, 
would be so filled with beauty and peace as to 
need no outwi rd action to diversify his life or 
relieve a restless energy ; the contemplation of 
Infinite Beauty and Love would fill every 



faculty of his boing, always new, and always 
satisfying. Such, if I may be understood, 
scorns to me the true nature of the men ; and 
such the ultimate analysis of their music. And 
this, therefore, gives chie to their value in 
teaching. 1 would use Mozart to a limited 
extent to lead the ]>u|;:l to a drgroc of sym- 
pathy with the sonat-i form. Still if I am not 
mistaken, the form of the sonata is an un- 
necessary bug-be.nr to teachers. For if the 
pupil can be. brought to a full sympathy with 
the emotional life of the mrisic itself, the out- 
wai"d peculiarities of the sonata, so far as they 
are genuine expressions of a real musical life 
within, will by no means diatmct his attention. 
True musical form, like tnie stylo in litera- 
ture, is that which places one in closest sym- 
pathy with the author's thought. And while 
a course of training in the sonata form and 
general course of treatment may bo and prob- 
ably is necessary in onfer to a ])upirs satis- 
factory enjoyment of tlic earlier sonatas, this is 
onlvbconnse Bcftliovcn was* still somewhat ham- 
lieretl bv the traditions of tfie form. And to that 
extent, in spite of the teach iivx of the schools. 
I hold the style to have lM-»cn less perfect than in 
tiie later works where he goes at once directly 
to the expression of his meaning, regardless of 
any question as to how ITaydn or 3fozart would 
have treated such a theme. Indeed it was not 
possible to have expressed the deep snbjoc- 
tivity of those later sonatas in accoitlance with 
the traditions of strict fonn. Tlie soul must 
shape the face, and this in spite of abstract 
laws of beauty. And it is to me the glory of 
Beethoven as compared with Mozart that his 
works have so much *w/^, such richness of 
hidden life as so entirely to overthrow tradi- 
tion. Yet every one can see that he is still 
true to the underlying principles of form. 
Contrast, symmetry, logical consistency still 
exist even in a higher degree than fonnerly. 

It is a nice thing and a complimentary to 
discuss good Jean Baptiste Cramer in the com- 
pany of Mozart and Beethoven ; for, in spite of 
what teachers say about artistic satisfaction in 
Cramer's ctwlat^ it remains unquestionably true 
that bv Irow much Beethoven excels Mozart, 
by far more Mozart excels Cramer. For in 
liis works we have neither any depth of soul, 
nor any peculiar grace or sweetness of melody ; 
but only a certain elegant and refined treat- 
ment of mottves, and their development into 
wholes which in their day wei*e valid formulas 
of pianoforte study. Their value in our day 
lies in the very fact that, although elegantly 
written, they are not music. Tl>ey afford a 
certain discipline to the pupil in retaining a 
patient practice of apparently meaningless 
passages until finally in the moment of victory 
an effect comes out which is to an extent 
music, liecanseit is obtained by musical means, 
but lacks soul and depth of beauty. It is as 
if by great patience one had made a wax 
woman. "With proper artistic touches she 
blooms into semblance of life. "Were one to 
keep her in the family, one would find, I 
fancy, that in spite of her good looks and ele- 
gant costume, the domestic virtues were over- 
looked in her composition. So it is that 
Cramer's Studies impress me. That they have 
an important use in teaching I have already 
indicated. 



NoTK nv t:ie Kditor. While ronUaliyaprecinp with 
what our contrihnior so wpll sny? of the Bocthovfn 
Sonat'is. and of Schumann, &c., we mii^t protest th.nt he 
<[uUc nrnlfrrates the ptnnoforte nuiitic both of Mowirt 
.i!i(l 4r{ Gniinor. M<>z:irt with all hUchiliiUkc gpoutnnclty, 
w.-w a!Ko a (Uh'p-soiiIc«1 mnn, an carncKt thiiilter in his 
nrt ; we do not have to ro to Don Giovanni or the Rp- 
({iilL-m to find tluat ; there nre abiindnnt trace* of it in 
his rmnller compof»itloni». Kor was Kcctlmvcn ** h.im- 
l»cr(!d " by the Sonatn form ; RUfli p*nln can l)C im fioc 
in th;it form n^s (ir/< uf it. And as to Ci nmer. xie roaintnin 
that there is ^oIncthin^ besides " nie.inin{;tcif» pufsaKes,*' 
that there Is portr.y and Konl and beauty in f»ome of hlH 
Etudett and that decidedly they art nmaic. There, friuml 
Mathews ! 



Wagner and Beethoven. 

A Letter from Charles Gounod. 

Gounod has written to Mr. O^car Comcttant a 
letter on Wagner's emendations of Beethoven^ of 
wliieh the following is a translation : 

" Tavistock House, London, May 6. — 
^flJ Tkitr Friend : The number of the English 
musical journal, Tht Orchegfra^ for the Ist of 
May, contains an article entitled ^ Re-scoring 
Ueethoven ' ; and thouph I agree with the 
writer in most of his reflections, I beg your 
permission to offer a fcxv ol)ser\'ations on this 
subject, which may not be without interest. 

''I do not know Beethoven's Choial Sym- 
phony 'acconling to Wagner'; I know it 
only * according to Beethoven,' and I confess 
that I find that enough. I have often hoard 
and often read this gigantic work," and neither 
in hearing nor in reading it have I ever felt 
that it needed any correction. Moreover, to 
begin with, whatever Wagner may be — suppos- 
ing even that he is a second Beethoven (and 
unquestionably we shall never see a second 
Beethoven, any more than we shall see a 
second Dante, or a second Michael Angelo) — I 
do not admit the right of anybody to comet 
the masters. You would not think of altering 
the designs of Raphael or Leonardo da Vinci, 
or of painting them over again ; it would not 
only be a piece of supreme presumption, but it 
woulc! even be a calumny to substitute a 
strange touch for the l^andiwork ol those 
grand and mighty geniuses who knew, I sup- 
pose, what they were doing and why they did 
it. 

"But, to come baek to the particular case of 
the Choral Symphony — I can see no foundation 
for the pretence that the text needs to be 
modeled. And first, as regards the purely in- 
strumental part of the work — that is to say, 
the first three movements and the well- 
developed opening of the fourth — ^Beethoven 
had such a profound knowledge and pro- 
digious mastery of the resources of the orches- 
tra and of the qnalities and contrasts of the 
different instruments, that I cannot compre- 
hend how any one should dream for an instant 
of offering him any advice on that head. It 
takes M. Wagner to do that ; he gives lessons 
to all the world, to Beethoven as well as to 
Mozart and Rossini. I have heard the Ninth 
Symphony directed by Habeneck, the iUnstii- 
ous founder and conductor of the Soei6t6 dea 
Concerts da Conservatoire at Paris, and the 
only change — not of the text nor of the instru- 
mentation, but of nuance — which this learned 
director allowed himself, was the substitntion 
of a mezzo-forte for a forte in the gnmd uni- 
son for stringed instruments which accom- 
panies the sixths and thirds in the melodic 
passage of the Scherzo. This slight change 
was made so that the flutes, elarineta, and 
bassoons, to which the melo<lic design is in- 
trusted, might not be overpowered by the 
gre:\t number of stringed instruments whose 
muttering thunder marks the principal rhythm 
beneath. As for the vocal part (solo and 
chorus) which ends the incomparable, snblime 
and uniquely majestic work, I deny absolutely 
that the executants and the public Imve pro- 
nounced against it a decisive and irrevocable 
rum p 'fsivmtis. Kon 'po»9tim'uit \% the expression 
'^f every first discouragement ; it has greeted 
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tlv5 first appearance of every innovation ; it 
was set up npainMt the symphonies of Kcct- 
hoven wlirn they bepin to be known in France, 
and a/xi'iKst the works of Meyerbeer, * Robert 
le Diable,' * Lcs Ilnguenots/ * Le ProphCte ' ; 
it has rrcently boen set up in Germany against 
the latest ilrumatic works of Ricliard Wagner, 
which the artists and chorus declared to be 
inipossilile cither to Icam or to sing ; it has 
been pronounced, and is still pronounced by 
many pi^'.'sons, against the last grand quartets 
of Beethoven, Time at last smooths away the 
diliiuulties, and iu this as in so many other 
things, what seemed impossible yesterday 
appears perfectly simple to-day. It is certain 
that the vocal part of the Ninth Symphony is 
diiTicnlt of execution, and that the manner in 
which the voces are treated demands a skill 
and knowledge of music much above the 
average of artisU and chorus singers. Never- 
theless, I do not hesitate to say, in opposition 
to the assertions advanced in the critique with 
which I take i?sae, that in Vienna, in 1842, I 
heard the Choral Symphony performed by 1.200 
musicians (about 450 instrumental and 750 
voices), under the direction of Otto Nicolai, 
and that the execution was admirable in every 
respect — in the ennerkbU, in firmness, in -pre- 
cision of attAck and of rhytlim, in perfect 
accuracy of intonation, and in the exact obser- 
vance of the nuances, even in the shrillest 
notes and the most rugged passages. It is true 
that in Germany the register and timbre of the 
soprano voice lend themselvea with peculiar 
facility to attacking and holding the highest 
notes, and this accounts in part for the excel- 
lence of the performance in respect to precision 
and purity of intonation ; but it must be addied 
that the knowledge of music so generally dif- 
fused in Germany by the obligatory teaching 
of the art in all the schools contributes not a 
little to the accuracy of execution. I have 
realized in my own experience how universally 
the teaching and knowlege of music are fa- 
miliar to children in Germany, and I once 
brought out at Vienna, after a single lesson, a 
Requiem of my own which consisted of no 
fewer tlian fourteen numbers ; the execution 
was irreproachable, and the children entrusted 
with the first and second treble parts in the 
choruses read their parts at first sight as easily 
as if they had been reading a bookl I remem- 
l)er a lad of 13 or 18 years, a shop-boy at a 
book-seller^s where I had made a purchase ; 
when he brought home my books I saw him 
look wistfully at my piano, * Do you play 
the piano i ' said L * Oh, Sir, a little,' replied 
he, tnuidh', ^ not much.' I made him sit down 
immediately at the piano, and he played for 
me from memory Beethoven's grand sonata in 
F minor. It is nire to find in Germany a fam- 
ily whose members cannot execute a part-song 
at sight, not like ungen^ but like masiciann. 
If we wonld prove then that the vocal part of 
the Choral Symphony is entirely practicable, 
although it may be, as Rossini said, ' badly 
fingered for the voice,' we must deal with 
choristers and Angers who not only have good 
voices, hut also know how to read music, and 
it must be admitted that this condition is very 
imperfectly fulfilled in England. 

**But however this may be, let us not touch 
the works of the great masters ; it is an exam- 
ple of rashness and irreverence on whose down- 
ward coarse there is nothing to arrest our 
steps. Let us not meddle with the work of 
these high-bred hands whose noble outlines, 
severe structure, and majestic elegance poster^ 
ity ought to contemplate uaveiled ; and let us 
remember that it is better to leave a great mas- 
ter his imperfections,, if he has any, than to 
impose upon him our own. 

** Charles Golt?od." 
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Boston Handel and Haydn Society. 

Annual Report of Mr. Lorinq B. BAaxB<«, the 

President. 

Gentlemen of the Handel and Haydn Society — 
Were it not imperatively required of the President 
to " make a report in writing at the annual meet- 



ing," my inclinations would lead me to the omission 
of this duty at the present time ; not for lack of 
material on which to base such a report, but for 
reason of my inability to present views which shall, 
in ever so 8ii(;ht a degree, shadow forth tlie cffecU 
which nro certain to be realized by all lovers of art 
cousequeat upon the work of the 

TIMRD TEIEXNTAL FESTIVAL, 

80 snccessfuUy hrousfht to a cIoro on the 10th inst. 

I fail to command language fitting to the occa- 
sion. With far greater significance have you pre- 
sented to the world 3'our own report. You have 
spoken it in language which cannot be misunder- 
stood ; and that report has already traversed the 
continent ni^d been flashed through the Atlantic to 
all the cities of Europe where high art is recog- 
nized. 

Before referring more particularly to the festival, 
let us consider some matters relating to the regular 
season of the sociotv. 

REURARSALS. 

The first meeting of the society for rehearsals 
was held, as required by the by-laws, on the first 
Sunday night of October, and weekly meetings for 
that purpose were continued until the openinc of 
the festival, with the exception of the two evcnmgs 
on which the society gave the only two perform- 
ances of the season. 

Later in the season, and for several weeks pre- 
vious to the 5th of May, when the festival was 
eommenccd, a lorge number of rehearsals were held 
each week, and in some instances cucrt/ evening in the 
week was devoted to that duty, under the careful 
training of the conductor. 

This is known to all of you, but the public, to 
whom wo look for support, know little of the im- 
mense amount of time and earnest attention 
requisite In preparation for a season, whether reg- 
ular or of a jestival character, and for their infor- 
mation I make this statement. 

TUa AVERAOK OF ATTENDANCE 

for the regular weekly rehearsals, twenty-eight in 
nomber, is found to be nearly four hundred ; out, if 
we take the average for the entire season, including 
all the extra meetings, we find thab it is reduced 
about one hundred, extending through the number 
of forty-six evenings. 

Though this exhibit may be considered favorable, 
yet a greater percentage of attendance is an abso- 
lute necessity ; and in this connection it is well to 
state that the subject of non-attendance upon re- 
hearsals 18 one which calls for the serious consider- 
ation of the ofiicers of the society, and more strin- 
gent regulations than those now in force must be 
adopted, if we would retain the position we now 
occupy among the musical organizations of the 
country. 

It can only be through the unwearied efforts of 
the officers, and the conscientious cooperation and 
faithful dtscharire of their duties by Its members, 
that any society or organization of a musical nature 
may hope to attain to any degree of proficiency, 
however competent and faithful to his duties the 
drill master may be. It is only at the expiration 
of the long weeks and months of preparation, when 
with all the accessories of accomplished vocalists 
and instruments, combined with the trained choral 
force, the stupendous creations of the great masters 
of harmony may be presented to the expectant 
throng of listeners in a manner which shall at once 
satisfy the ear of the most critical and the heart of 
the most sensitive and S3^pathetic nature ; and it 
18 only then that we receive our full reward, 
though much satisfaction is experienced by all of 
us in tracing the intricacies and studying the 
thoughts of the composers through their works. 

We have, in an imperfect manner, accomplished 
much towards a correct rendering of the great 
works of the masters, but still more remains for us 
to do, and this can only be effected by constant and 
eornest labor. A clear and distinct enunciation of 
the vford* of any composition is next in importance 
to correct tones, and no one can lay claim to being 
even a passably good vocalist who disregards this 
important requisite. But this instruction properly 
belongs to the drill master, and I leave it with 
him. 

SUSPENDED AND DtSOnAROBD. 

Sixty-seven members of the society (gentlemen) 
have Deen suspended during the past season, of 
which number eleven only have bee.i reinstated. 
The remaining fifly-six are liable at any time to re- 
ceive their discharge, and all who stand thus sus- 
pended are debarred from participation in any of 
the business of the society or from attending its 
rehearsals. 



Fifty-one have been discharged for non-attend- 
ance, and seven have voluntarily withdrawn from 
membership. 

Many ladies of the chorus have also been sus- 
pended under a special rule of the board, but the 
number of such suspended has not been furnished 
for this report. 

MEMBERS DECEASED. 

Since m}^ last annual report, several of those 
whose faces had become familiar to all of us from 
their long connection with the society, and from 
their devoted labors at all times in lis interest, some 
of whom had held important positions in 1^ board 
and ^vernment, have been removed by death; 
and Mthough mention has already been made to 
you, gentlemen, of this fact, it is well that it should 
now go on record with the long list already gone 
before, and to which others must be added as the 
years roll on. 

George Hews, who joined the society in 16S0 ,and 
who served the same faithfully, whether in or out 
of office, having occupied many positions in its 
Government, and whose name may be found among 
the list of vice-presidents from 1854 to 1858 ; 
James Sharp, who was er.r ailed as a member but a 
short time after its organization, the record show- 
ing Oct. 16, 1816, as the dat« of his admission, and 
who also filled most honorably many positions of 
responsibility in the board of government, who 
never allowed any meeting of the society, called 
for business purposes, to pass without being 
present if it was possible for him to do so, and 
whose words of wisdom on such occasions will long 
be remembered by lus associates ; Dexter Bowker, 
a member from 1846; Jarvos Lothrop, who joined 
in 1837 ; Charles W. Lovett, whose name first 
appears in 1825, and who was a prominent vocalist 
in the society for many years thereafter, and sub- 
sequently honored with the votes of the society, 
w^hich placed him at its head for the years 1834 
and 1835 ; Jubal Howe, admitted to membership in 
1822; and Lewis Pierce, in 1820. All good and 
true men, and who ever regarded the interests of 
the society of paramount importance to that of any 
individual, whether a part of or standing indepen- 
dent of the 8am«. 

ADMISSIONS. 

Candidates for admission to the chorus are re- 
quested to go before a committee on examination of 
voices, which committee is appointed by the presi- 
dent from among the members composing the 
board of government. Snch candidates are expect- 
ed to read ordinarily difficult music at sight, besides 
showing to the committee the possession of good 
voices and general familiarity with the require- 
ments of choir or chorus singing. 

The nnmber, of both sexes, who have passed such 
examination and who have been admitted to the 
chorus of the society during the past year is 
seventy. Of this number twenty-five were gentle- 
men and forty-five were ladles. 

From the abeve statement it will be seen that 
the society is constantly receiving valuable acces- 
sions to its ranks and is greatly strengthened by 
this new element. 

PUBLIC FERFORM.WCES. 

But two public performances of the society have 
been given during the entire season previous to the 
festival, — the " Messiah,** near Christmas, accord- 
ing to a long-established custom, and the " Elijah " 
at Easter. Xiarge audiences were present on ooth 
occasions. The unusual amount of work incident 
upon a festival of the magnitude of that of the 
Third Triennial — which will ever be memorable, 
from the character and extent of the programme 
no less than for the manner in which that wonder- 
ful array of classical compositions was presented — 
rendered it quite impossible to do more than appear 
on the two occasions referred to. 

It may here be said that the practice of 
withholding from the public through an entire 
season the oratorios, which it has been the custom 
of the society to present to its patrons,^ because of 
the immense labors imperative on a festival of the 
nature of that just closed, is one of doubtful expedi- 
ency, and will not be likely to occur again. 

THE rERM*.NKXT FUND. 

it is believed, is safely and profitably invested ; 
and whenever we shall be placed in a position to 
allow the income to be invested with the principal, 
it will increase, so that in the near future our re- 
sources will be such as to relieve our friends wholly 
from all responsibilities attending the triennials ; 
though that time will riot come until at least two 
more of these occasions shall have rolled over our 
heads. 
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The trensurer and the librArian hftve both Rub- 
mitted their reports, from whicli it will be seen that 
the society still remains clear from debt, and that 
the library is in a p^ood condition, with large 
additions to our already valuable repertoire. 

TaC FESTIVAL, 

The third triennial festival of the society natur- 
ally claims a large share of oar attention at this 
time, and though fully conscious of the importance 
of the same as making an era, 90 to speak, in the 
mneical history of the society — and I might in 
truth add, the whole country as well — ^my feeble 
power will fail to convey to the mind of the listener 
the advantages which must accrue to the com- 
munity—the already acknowledged head of classi- 
cal music la this country — ^through the great pro- 
gramme presented at this festival and the manner 
of its interpretation by the combined artists — 
chorus, orchestra and principals — gathered for that 
occasion; and I shall confine myself mainly to 
laets, allowioi^ others to draw conclusions. 

TUB R. XATTUKW PAS8I0:r XU8I0. 

of John Sebastian Bach, was given, though not 
entire, for the first time in this country ; and it 
was evidently listened to by the large audience 
present witti much interest. 

The Passion Music, while It may perhaps be 
classed at the head of all choral writing as a work 
of immense difficulty, one requiring a double 
chorus aod orchestra in its execution, is, at the 
same time, freighted with great and noble thoughts 
as no other work possesses, and the listener, if im- 
bued with one spark of poetic thought or any 
inward lon^ngs for the hiehest and purest emo- 
tions which are capable of being aroused through 
the agency of the aivine art, cannot fail of realising 
all that the imaginations of the brain may have 
pictured, or the longings of the soul have conceivede 
of in listening to this wonderful work of the great 
master. Though buried for nearly a century and 
a half, it comes out in this generation as fresh as 
when first from the pen of the composer, and with 
far rreater significance, when we consider the rapid 
strides which have been made in every department 
of art during that period, as well as the inventions 
and discoveries which are credited to the nine- 
teenth century. 

But in music the question may well be asked, 
Kave we progressed T or are we engaged in a ret- 
rograde movement? It is sufficient for my purpose 
at this time to thus refer to the g^reat merit of the 
performance of a portion of this work and to ex- 
press the hope that at no dUtant day, the entire 
composition may be given, by setting aside some 
day during Passion Week, Good Friday it may be, 
when all the rreat thoughts of the great master 
gmy be placed oefore the public in proper form. 

TDAT OBOBC8 

that can begin with the war-like " Judas Macca- 
bsBUS," with its peaceful element so ingeniously 
interwoven by Handel ; successfully interpret the 
thoughts of ^ydn in his lovely '' Spring ** ; thence 
on to the wondrous " Ninth Symphony " of Beet- 
hoven, with its impetuous last number for voice, 
solo and chorus ; the lovely ** Hear my Prayer " 
and the " Christns " of Mendelssohn, and the Psalm 
of Buck ; thence to the " St. Matthew Passion," 
stirring the emotions as no other can ; grasping 
and conquering the difficulties vouchsafed by Mr. 
Paine In his '* St. Peter," and finally ending the 
festival with the " Messiah " , and still on, as 
though anxious to show to their patrons that they 
yet possessed the ability and strength of endurance 
to place themselves once more before a critical 
audience in the well-known " Elijah," and to pass 
the ordeal ereditably— is one to it encouraged and 
supported by the community which claims it as 
its own. 

While we award to the chorus the first honors, 
it is well to survey the field and give to each de- 
partment its due in aiding the successful termina- 
tion of the work so elaborately foreshadowed for 
months in advance of its finale consummation. 

THX 8UFBBB THOXAS ORCHBSTaA 

was one of the chief auxiliaries to the chorus, and 
its powerful aid, increased as it was for that occa- 
sion by the addition of many of our own musicians, 
numbering eighty-five in all, was felt and acknow- 
ledged by every one. Without that powerful body 
of accomplished artists the difficult programme 
selected for performance could hardly have been 
presented in a creditable manner. 

mC VOCAL AETISTS, 

including Miss Edith Wynne of London, Miss Ad- 
ekdde Phillipps, Miss Annie L. Gary, Mr. Nelson 



Varlcy, Mr. Myron W. Whitney, and others whom 
1 will not here enumerate, but who are one and all 
known throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, were ench equal to the requirements of the 
week of festival 

COXDUCTOIl AND OnOAXIST. 

Few outside of the society itself know anything 
of the labors and ro«ponsibilitics attaching to the 
positions held by Mr. Zerrahn and Mr. Lang; 
names so identified with the society that the Han- 
del and Haydn would scarcely be recognizable with- 
out them. 

The greatest amount of labor naturally falls to the 
drill-ma8t«r of a chorus in the months of prepara- 
tion necessary for a festival of the magnitune of 
that so recently bronsht to a close, and also to the 
conductor who skilfully guides the masses under his 
control through the various compositions so 
diverse in their construction as were those hereto- 
fore referred to; and when both positions are 
assigned to one and the same person, it will readily 
be seen that it was both arduous and responsible. 
It may well be said by those who know Mr. Zerrahn 
— and who in this community does nat T — ^that that 
lirentleman met all the requirements placed upon 
him in a truly masterly manner, leaving nothing to 
be desired in his department. 

The pianist who is wil'ing to devote his time to 
the dry study of the intricate choruses of any nf w 
and difficult work with a society of amateurs like 
ours, who stumble at every step, requiring the 
closest attention on his part to aid them in their 
work, most assuredly must be induced to do so 
from love of the compositions and from the advan- 
tages which must thereby accrue to the cause of 
art. and in this his chief recompense is found, 

Mr. LauflT ha^ not only shown a self-sacrificing 
spirit ill all this, but he has in no small degree con- 
tributed his powerful and valuable support to the 
chorus from his obscure position behind the Beet- 
hoven statue, throuirh the instrumentality of the 
superb organ under his control. One less skilful 
than he might have Jeapardised many a perform- 
ance, however able the hand which wielded the 
baton. 

TOB XITSIO HALL STAOB. 

The improvement in seating the chorus over that 
of airy other occaaion was too apparent to all, and 
no extended comments are required other than this, 
that it is confidently believed that the extended 
programme which was presented at the festival 
could not have been given with any degree of satis- 
fiction either to choristers or auditors without this 
much-needed change ; and as the " improvement " 
has been carefully removed, and storea away, it is 
hoped that we shall a^rain have the satisfaction of 
so using it as long as the Music Hall shall be re 
tained in its present position. 

TUB mfAXCIAL BBSULT. 

I have thus fsr spoken of the festival as a great 
musical success; but the financial aspect is not so 
flattering. It is mortifying to us to acknowledge a 
financial failure, but it must be done. The eanaet 
for this failure may be attributed to whatever 
sources the friends of the society may be Induced 
to ascribe them from each and all of their various 
stand-points. I will only allude to one or two 
points, which may be worthy of cfmsideration in 
any future festivals the society may hold. As we 
are a choral society, perhaps it will be well to con- 
sider whether the so-called symphony concert<i 
should be incorporated into any future prog^mme, 
and more particularly when it is known that our 
greatest patronage comes with each appearance of 
the chorus. Again, we tire our audience with so 
great a number of representations. Four or five 
performances would cost less and bring equally as 
great returns. 

As a result of all our labors and responsibilities, 
in a financial point of view, we are compelled to go 
to our guarantors for assistance. We do not go to 
them, however, with the cringing servility of 
mendicants begging to be relieved of their em- 
barrassments, out as men who have but Just 
emerged from a musical campaign unexampled in 
the history of the art, in this or in any other 
country, and who have nobly carried their great 
work throufirh to a final and successful issue, which 
at once reflects lustre upon the good name of tba 
Handel and Haydn Society and the gentlemen who 
so generously gave us the strength to do thb great 
work. Do 1 speak with too much assurance when 
I say that the liberal and generous people of this 
community who have so often aided us will, if we 
continue true to our high mission, do so again 7 
With them rests the solution of the question, 



whether the third triennial of the society shall be 
its last, or whether wo shall be still further 
strengthened and supported in our mission. 



ASSOCIATB MBMBBBSHIP. 



I fear I shall weary you, gentlemen, if I proceed 
further, but I must bo |)ermitted to refer to a sub- 
ject which, if carried through by your votes. In 
some necessary changes in the bV-faws, cannot in 
my Judgment but prove highly beneficial to the 
society. 

I now refer to a contemplated removal from 
Bnmstead Hall, where we are never really comfor- 
table, to one of greater dimensions, and where thoee 
of our patrons who may desire to attend upon tho 
rehearsals of the society may do so on payment of a 
sum annually as associate members, which sum 
shall enable us to secure the premises for our uses 
in the evenings usually set apart for rehearsals. 

The subject has received the careful contideration 
of the board of direction and has met their ap- 
proval, though no action has been taken. A chancre 
of by-laws will bo required before anything can be 
done towards securing associate members ; and the 
attention of the new ooard of directors to be elect- 
ed at this meeting must be early called to this 
question. 

TUB rBBSBTrr BOABD of DIBBGTOBa. 

I cannot close this report without bearing testi- 
mony to the efficient board of directors who have 
served during the past season, and more particular- 
ly to thoee who have been assigned to the com- 
mittee for examination of applicants for member- 
ship, for the discrimination shown in those exam- 
ina^ons. 

TBX ITAFB OF 8UPBBI!<TBJII>B2fTS 

are also to be commended for the impartial ability 
shown in the execution of their important dntiea. 

While referring to this subject it U well to add 
that in arranging the programme for the festival, 
in engaging vocal artists and orchestra, and in fisGi 
in carrying oat all the minMHm of the featiyal, it 
could Jiardly be supposed that perfect unity of 
thought and purpoee could exist in the board. Were 
it thus, it might well be said that one mind and one 
will controlled the action of the board. On the 
contrary, much diversity of opinion has at times 
been expressed, and perfect independence of thought 
and action has been exercised by all ; but whenever 
a question has been disposed of by vote, I have yet 
to DC informed of a single instance where prejn^ce 
or preference was allowed to step between k mem- 
ber and his duty. In fsot, there has been so little 
during the season to even Jar the Baachinery that I 
can rMall nothing. 

It can also be said that no dlflerencea of opinions 
among artists or orchestras, or jealooaies of any 
nature, were even hinted at by any of the largo 
number engaged in the performances of the week. 
In fact, all seemed to vie with each other in their 
endeavors to make the third triennial of the society 
a success ; and to no one, after having named as I 
have our own well-tried organist and conductor, 
must higher honors be awaraed than to Theodore 
Thomas, who rendered signal aid in his own quiet, 
unostentatious manner, and In carrying through 
successfully the great work. 

And so may it ever be not only with and between 
thoee who may be associated with ua, but with far 
g rea t e r force let this injunction apply to ooraelvea. 
Harmony at home la aura to command rea p a c t fh>m 
abroad. 



SPiusir %hxaK)i. 



LonAfOL 

Hbbb Ebkst Paubb. For the fourth time Herr 
Pauer comes forward with a series of pianoforte 
performances which he styles ** historical," but to 
which, perhaps, the term " chronological " might 
be fitlier applied. More interesting exempliiMa- 
tions of wnat has been done for the art in a 
particular way could hardly be thought of. Our 
only possible objection to Herr Panel's general 
scheme Is that he omits all reference to toch com- 
posers as Friedemann Bach — eldest son of John 
Sebastian, and by universal consent the most gifted, 
if not the most industiious of his sons; Woelfl, 
Steibelt, J. B. Cramer, Moseheles, and our own 
English Pinto. With Mosart, Beethoven, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann, Ac.,— thanks to 
the Monday Popular Concerts — we are tolerably 
well acquainted ; but we want to know more of 
other men, who, if not their equals, have, at any 
rate, exercised a powerful influence on the progress 
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of the art of playing on the pianoforte. Sterndale 
Bennett, too, has surely written other thinjsrs besides 
his mnsical sketches, *' The Lake, the Millstrcam, 
and the Foantain," from wliich, by the way, at the 
third concert, tlie second and finest is to be omitted 
— not, we need hardly say, on account of its diffi- 
culty of execution, inasmuch as ITcrr Pauer is one 
of those performers to whom 'difficulties are un- 
known. But there are the " Three Romaneos,** the 
'* Three Impromptus,*' the Hondo Piaeevole (played 
not long since by Dr. Hans von Bulow) and a good 
many other pieces, without speaking of the Sonata 
in F minor, dedicated to Menaelssohn, the Fantasia 
in A, dedicated to Schumann, and the Sonata in A 
flat, called TKt Maid of Orleans, dedicated to 
Madame Goddard — ^all more or lees w«>rthy the 
attention of a pianist so gifted and deservedly 
eminent. But, apart from this, Herr Pauer's pro- 
gramme at the Hanover Square Rooms was full of 
interest. It comprised a selection from the 
" Studies " of Domenico Scarlatti, son of the famous 
Alessandro Scarlatti, and one of the most prolific of 
the early Italian composers ; J. S. Bach*s magnifi- 
cent f^uite Anglaite in A minor, the Prelude to 
which is one of the capital specimens of the master ; 
Mosart*s Fantasia with fugue in C (one of his least 
fismiliar pieces); Beethoven's Sonata in E Minor, 
Op. 90 (one of his most familiar pieces); Hummel's 
Rondo BriUante, Op. 109 ; three Impromptus by 
Schubert (posthumous); Mendelssohn's Variatiofu 
SSrieusea ; and two pieces by Stephen Heller — one 
from JMnt te$ Boh, the other a tarantella in £ 
minor. Besides all these there were adaptions for 
the pianoforte, by Herr Pauer himself, of the " Spin- 
ner Song,** from Ilavdn's Seasons, the seherto from 
Mendelssohn's E minor quartet, and a military 
march by Beethoven. Here was truly a rich and 
effectively varied programme, testifying no less to 
Herr Pauer's erudition than his skill as a performer. 
A word of acknowledgement is due to the estinutes 
of the composers whose works are brought forward, 
inserted hy Herr Panser in his programme — esti- 
mates not only marked by considerable research, 
bnt by great critical acumen.— -Timet. 

Ma. GoARLKs Halli. What Mr. Hall6 has done, 
ever since be came to this country, to popularize 
" classical "pianoforte music among us, not merely 
in London, but elsewhere, is well known. That he 
Ifi one of the most thoroughly accomplished of liv- 
ing pianists, a master in the fullest acceptation of 
the term, is, and has long been, universaUy admit- 
ted. His chief daim^ consideration, however, is 
that he has Jfivariably and persistently used his 
exceptional ^fts and his exceptional talent for the 
good of the art he professes. No more devoted 
champion of the legitimate school, which means 
really the ouly one deserving the name of 
" school," has come among us : and this la said in 
full remembrance of the many great pianists, from 
Dussek, Clementi, J. B. Cramer, Moscheles, Ac, 
who for BO long a period made London their resi- 
dence — not forgetting what Thalbarg did in his 
peculiar way, and ThaTber^s many (too many) imi- 
tators in theirs. In short, Mr. HalU*s predilection 
has always been for that particular styie of music 
the promulgation of a taste for which helps more 
than anything else to convince thinking people that 
the art pronounced " divine " was not intended to 
l>e merely the echo of what Lord Baoon calls a 
"tinkling cymbal," but for higher purposes and 
higher manifestations. In this view of nis calling 
Mr. HalU has been throughout consistent, and on 
thie account alone would be entitled to the consider- 
ation of all true amateurs. Of what materials his 
annual series of " Pianoforte Recitals " are made it 
Is unnecessary for us to say ; enough that, having 
almost exhausted the whole repertorv of Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann, and Mendelssohn, to say noth- 
ing about the several remarkable specimens he has 
given us of Handel, Bach. Scarlatti, and the earlier 
masters, he has recently turned his attention to the 
pianoforte music of the present German schools, 
while adhering to the works of the universally- 
recognised masters, as the chief attractions of his 
programmes. Mr. HaU^, moreover, has been happy 
in his selections from modern composers, no better 
proof of which could be cited than the quartet in A 
major, for pianoforte, viola, and violoncello, of 
Johannea Brahms (now the mnsical hero of Ger- 
many), which be adopted from the first, and has 
succeeded in making popular, A finer performance 
of this remarkable piece than that given on Friday, 
In St James's Hall, by Mr. HalU, Madame N6ruda 
— as much the "Queen" of yloUnists as Joseph 
Joachim Is " King " — Herr Ludwig Straus, and 
Heir Frani N6ruda, oould not have been desired. 



The last-named gentleman, accredited violoncellist, 
by the way, to the King of Denmark, is an artist 
both of ability and promise. A trio in F, fur 
stringed instruments, by Fritz Gernsheiin, a rising 
Prussian composer, was an absolute novelty to Mr. 
IIall6*s patrons. This is a work full of genuine 
melody, constructed after the purest accepted 
models. Each of the four movements posAcsses an 
individual charm, which at once makes it accept- 
able to all hearers who prefer music with a purpose 
to music which is simply showy, and at the same 
time frivolous. The trio, played in perfection by 
Mr. Ilall^, Mdme. N^ruda, and Herr Franz N^ruda, 
was appreciated at its worth, and much applauded. 
We are greatly mistaken if we do not hear more of 
thift young musician, of whom Germnny is already 
proud, Mr. HalI6 also played (first time), wit^i 
Madame Ndruda, and Herr Franz N^ruda, one of 
the posthumous compositions of Schubert— a 
Kottunu>^ for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, in 
E flat, brief and unpretending, but beautiful from 
the first bar to the last Ilis chief solo was Beet- 
hoven's wonderful Sonata in £ fiat, LAdieux, 
U Absence, et le ReUntr, how he interprets which 
frequenters of the Monday Popular Concerts need 
hardly b«i reminded. He also played four move- 
ments from the sixth and last Suite Franfaise of 
John Sebastian Bach, and played them in such a 
manner that the only regret was that any move- 
ment of the Suite should have been omitted. Here 
Mr. Halld, having the authority to sustain him, 
might have set a good example. The entire " Re- 
cital " was in the highest degree attractive. — Times. 

New PniLHAEXoxio. At the morning concert of 
Saturday May 16, a newpianiste, Madame Essipoff, 
made her d6but in England, choosing for the occa- 
sion Chopin's concerto in E minor. This accom- 
plished lady, a native of Russia, fully realised in all 
that Rubinstein, Auer, Henselt, and more recently 
Dr. Von Biilow. had affirmed respecting her truly 
marvelous talents. Madame Essipoff four years 
ago, at the Conservatoire of St Petersburgh, carried 
off the prize not only for execution, but for sight- 
reading, the great test of musical competency. In 
Vienna last winter her performance at the Philhar- 
monic concert was a great triumph ; and at three 
concerts given by Mdme. Essipoff on her own ac- 
oonnt, she created a legitimate " sensation," par- 
ticularly In the music of Chopin, manifestly her 
forte. The critics said that she surpassed the 
effects of her master, Herr Leschetizky, so renowned 
on the continent for hi** poetical reading of Chopin's 
texts. Like Dr. Von BQlow, this lady plays every 
piece from memory, or "out of book. She has 
purposely come to London for the last two concerts 
of the " Vlusical Union." Mdme. Essipoff h indeed 
a great artist, and without specifying all her fine 
qualities, we may speak for tne nonce of her ex- 
quisite touch and brilliant execution. She was to 
play Rubinstein's concerto in D minor at the concert 
on Wednesday night which will be noticed here- 
after. Her solos were selected from the works of 
Mendelssohn, Liszt, and Rubinstein. 

Dr. Wylde and Herr Gans for the fifth and sixth 
concert of the series chose Beethoven's seventh 
symphony, in A, and Spohr's " Power of Sound," 
the overtures to " A Winter's Tale," " Le Domino 
Koir," and " Masaidello." 

Pbsth. — According to report, Herr R. Wagner Is 
indebted to his friend and admirer here, Herr Rlch- 
ter, the conductor at the National Theatre, for no 
less a treasure than a wonderful tenor, who is to sing 
in the performances to be given next year^^r later 
—at the Grand-National Festi val-SUge-Play-Thea- 
tre, Bayreuth. This vocal marvel is a gentleman in 
a good position, and the son of a barrister. His name 
is Franz Glatz. Until recently he devoted himself 
exclusively to the study of the law. He occasional- 
ly attended the meetings of the various Vocal Asso- 
ciations, and it was at one of these meetings that 
Herr Ricbter came across him. He was duly pre- 
sented to Herr Richard Wagner, before whom he 
sang, and in whose Trilogy he Is to sustain the part 
of Siegfried. Herr Glatz is tall, powerful, and well- 
made, and will look the character well. Whether, 
howeyer. It Is wise to trust so important a part to an 
amateur, time will show. 

Oil the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of his 
artistic career, the Abbate Franz Liszt presented to 
the Hungarian nation the art treasures he possesses 
at Weimar, on condition of their being preserved In 
the National Museum at Pesth. According to a 
Hungarian paper. It appears that, apart from its ar- 
tistic and historical value, the simple pecuniary 
worth of the collection is 400,000 florins. Among 



other objects, the Inventory Just made includes Beet- 
hoven's American piano ; Mozart's piano and Haydn's 
piano ; a number of articles of fl:f>ld, silvt-r, and plat- 
inum jewelry ; a conducting-stick set with dinniunds ; 
a laurel wreath, silver enriched with etners IIa ; the 
solid silver desk presented by the city of Vienna ; 
and the larg^ silver crown presented ^y the town of 
Hamburgh. 

 CoLOOXB. — ^The following was the programme of 
the Fifty-first Musical Festival ol the Rhine : — May 
24th — Pastoral Symphony, Beethoven ; and Samson, 
Handel, under the direction of Dr. Ferdinand Hil- 
ler. On the 25th — " Triumphlied," Brahms, under 
the direction of the composer, and J)ie Ztr$tdrung 
Jernsalem*s — Ferdinand Hiller, also under the direc- 
tion of the composer. On the 26th — Miscellaneous 
Concert comprisinfl; Spmphony in A, Mendelssiihn ; 
air from EurvanfAs, Weber (Herr Schelper); air 
from Die ZauherJIote, Mozart (Mad. Peschks-Leut- 
ner) ; Violin Concerto (Herr Joachim). Second Part 
— Overtoie to Genoveva, Schumann ; air from Iphl- 
geni in 7auris, Gluck (Herr Diener) Solos (Herr 
Joachim^; Songs (Mad. Joachim); Final Chorus. 
Dr. Ferdinand Hiller conducted. 

EissNAcn. — Herr Joachim has forwarded to the 
J. S. Bach Monument Committee. 8,00(1 Prussian 
thalers, the prf)ceed8 of concerts given by him in 
England for the benefit of the Monument iu question. 

BaussxLS. — Le 0*fide Afuneal reports a mating of 
wind instrument music in B'USFels given by some of 
the professors at the Conservatoire, and other artists. 
The programme included Beethoven's octet t in B flat 
for 2 hautboys, 2 darinettes, 2 horns, and 2 bassoons ; 
which (says our French contemporary) is probably 
one of the composer's sketches for a symphony. A 
trio by the same master for 2 hautboys snd cor an- 
glais was another item ; to these foluiwed Mf»zart*s 
grand serenade for 2 hautboys. 2 darinettes, 2 horns, 
2 bassoons, and contra-bassoon, a quintet by Rubin- 
stein for flute, darinette, horn, bastfoon, and piano, 
and an " Idyll" for flute and 4 horns by Franz Dop- 
pler. The repertory of wind instruments, remarks 
Ls Owde, is a comparatively unexplored country. 

L' Art Musical gives some information about Ver- 
di's first great sacred composition.the Mass composed 
by him in memory of bin friend the late poet and 

Satriot, Manzoni, which was to be performed on Fri- 
ay, the first anniversary of Manzon's death, at San 
Marco, in Milan. Our contemporary states that 
Verdi, having proceeded to Par!s, took a modest room 
in the Hotel de Bade. Here he every day set out 
from the hotel at six o'clock In the morning, and 
went about Paris, alone and on foot, till nine o'clock. 
During these morning wiilks he thought out the Re- 
quiem. The writer goes on to say that *' Verdi, who 
knows what Is due to his reputation, and leaves 
nothing to chance, took care to make himself acquain- 
ted at Paris with all the Reouiems written by the 
great masters. He read Mozart's, Berlioz's, and 
Chembini's two, as well as others less celebrated, 
and came to the conclusion that the Dies Irae had 
never been musically treated in the exact spirit of 
the Latin text During all the three months that 
he sojourned at Paris, Verdi was occupied with his 
Requiem, to the exclusion of all other works. On 
returning to Italy he set to work on the score, which 
was only <juite finished off last March." There is 
much curiosity to discover how this essentisUy 
operatic composer has succeeded with a sacred 
theme. 

Verdi's Mass Is to be sung In Paris at the begin- 
ning of next month ; it is already in rehearsal. 

Liszt Is to spend the summer at Rome. He Is 
reported to have In mind a new oratorio, of a Polish 
subject—*' St Stonislaua." 

glmgjt's Iffurnal of JJlttsk 

BOSTON, JUNE 18, 1874. 

Third Triennial FegtiTid of the Handed 
and Hajrdn Society. 

FiFTn Dat, Satuxdat, Mat 9. 

That day afforded three performances. At noon 
an Organ Concert, by the Organist of the Society 
and of the Festival, Mr. B. J. Lano, with the follow- 
ing programme : 

Faotaisie in G midor -Bach. 

Bonata No. 4, in H flat major. Or. W....HendelMolm« 
Allegro con brio* Andante rellgioso, Maestoso, 

Vivaee. 
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ImprovKition 

Transcription for Organ of Mendolssolm's Hymn of 

Praise Svmphony. 
Maestoso con moto, Allefn-etto uu poco agitato, 

AdogioBO relisloso. 

The audience was Braall ; but for those present it 
was an hoar of quiet, soiilfnl, rich enjoyment. To 
hear once more that noble instruxcnt, under the 
hands of a true artist, in strains worthy to employ 
all its variety and grandeur of resources, was not 
t!ic least of that week's opportunities. Bach and 
Mendelssohn Iiave not been heard so much on the 
Great Orffan lately as they used to be. The Fan- 
taisie by Bach was always one of Mr. Lang^*s happi- 
est selections, and the beauty, depth and grandeur 
of the work must have been felt by all in his entire- 
ly clear and well-conncct«d rendering. His corabi 
nations and contrasts of registers in the Men- 
delsohn Sonata, and in the three Symphonic 
movements of the " Hymn of Praise " were ex- 
cellent, and the whole treatment could not fail to 
give a clear and just conception of both com- 
positions, — although of course no (^rgan and no 
organ playing can replace an orchestra. 

In the afternoon an immense crowd (largely com- 
posed of members of the chorus and their guests) 
listened to the fourth Orchestral and vocal concert, 
which we were not able to attend. Here is the pro- 
gramme, of which the starred numbers were con- 
ducted by Mr. Thomas, and the rest by Mr 
Zerraiix : 

Overture. "Magic Flnte'' Mozart. 

" Shadow Song." *' Dinorah." Meyerbeer. 

Mrs. H. U. Smith. 

•Symphony. "Lenore." Raff. 

Overture. '< Genoveva.*' Schumann. 

•Aria. "In questa tomba.*' Beethoven. 

Mr. Myron W. Whitney. 
•Scherzo. " La Reine Mab, ou La F^e des Songes." 
Berlioz. 

Sccna. " Softly sighs.*' Der Freyschtttz Weber. 

Miss Edith Wynne, 
•Kaiser Marsch Waf^ner. 



In the evening Mr. John K. Paine's Oratorio, 
" St. Peter," was presented for the first time in 
Boston. It had been performed once before in the 
composer's native city, Portland, Maine, where it 
had been rehearsed with zeal, and the report that 
went forth after the performance told of a remark- 
able success. Now the music was to speak for itself 
to more advantag^e, so far as the means of execution 
were concerned, — a more massive, long trained 
chorus, an altogether noble orchestra, the great 
Organ, Music Hall, <tc. The old Society had taken 
up this serious and formidable effort of a young 
American composer in good earnest and with a 
strong desire to find the promise of its most partial 
eulogists fulfilled ; nearly as much time was given 
to the rehearsal of its choruses as to that of all the 
other choral portions of the Festival together ; and it 
was close, serious, laborious study ; not a little up-hill 
work in it, — more work than recreation. Indeed it 
was a common complaint among the singers that, 
in many of the choruses, the music did not help 
them, did not inspire them, take them up and carry 
them along with it, by that sort of charm which 
made the difficulties of Bach, for instance, or of 
Iklendelssohn or Handel, or even the Ninth Sym- 
phony, melt away before them to their own sur- 
prise; here they had but to delve away still 
wondering whether it was grateful soil tlat they 
were turning up : — a doubt not often felt, at least 
after a few trials, about any of the music of the 
great old masters. But finally the task was 
mastered, and depression gave way to a glad and 
buoyant sense of power ; and with the best will to 
make the most they could of it, they came to the 
putting of the whole thing together in the full re- 
hearsal with orchestra and solo singers ; and then 
indeed they all felt better, and the great fabric 
seemed to live, and lift them so that they could 
sing with some enthusiasm. 



The audience was not so large as we had hoped 
to see ; but it w.-is sympathetic ; judging by every 
outward sij^n, well pleased, and generous of ap- 
plause which broke out anew after almost every 
important number of the work, — especially the 
choruses. The absence of so many is accounted for 
partly b}' tl»o circumstance of the new work com- 
ing directly between the Passion Music and the 
" Messiah,** neither of which any one could afford 
to lose, — for between those two great excitements, 
so exhausting;, a spell of rest was naturally craved, 
— and partly by a pretty general suspicion that the 
work, though earnest, full of learning, skill and 
merit, was 3'ct heav}', sombre and depressing, and 
that it was too much to expect of any neyi oratorio 
in our da}-, least of all from on American, that it 
would prove an exception to the general experience 
of Oratorios such as are produced at the rate of 
two or three a year in England and in Germany, 
only to be praised and magnified by all the critics 
and then pass out of thought and hearing. For 
really, when we come to think of it, how many Or- 
atorios have lived? Count in the best of Ilsudcl, 
the *' Creation,*' and the two by Mendelssohn, and 
the tale is virtunlly told ! And then the question 
comes up, wheth«»r the old field of biblical Oratorio 
has not been already pretty thoroughly explored. 
If Christ as the Messiah be the theme, has not 
Handel sui.g it once for all completely, perfectly, 
as if by inspiration from above ; if Jesus in the 
purely personal, human, sympathetic sense, what 
do we ask of music after Bach ? If we turn to Old 
Testament subjects, Handel has been there before 
us, and it is poor gleaning after him. In the dra- 
matic way, and in the spirit of our modern music, 
Mendelssohn would seem to have carried it about as 
far as it will go in " St. Paul " and " Elijah," 
especially the latter. Each new composer who 
would try his powers in Oratorio, striving for a 
place among the highest, for success where so few 
of the greatest have succeeded, must either undar- 
take a new original treatment of the old themes, or 
he must seek out a subject such as can be mads to 
serve. Sir Julius Benedict and Mr. Paine have 
chosen St. Peter. Not altogether an inspiring sub- 
ject ; for Peter is the principal and central figure 
only in that which is the outward, formal and ex. 
elusive phase of Christianity, church Christianity 
(" Upon this rock," dice.), whereas Bach and Handel 
go to the heart of the matter and bring out its 
human universal import. For the rest, with the 
exception of the episode of the Denial, Peter only 
figrures as one in the group of the Lord's nearest 
followers, so that the real theme is once more the 
Messiah. 

Yet Mr. Paine had no lack of inspiring themes 
for illustration. Four principal scenes out of the 
life of St. Peter find a certain unity, though not 
dramatic, in their connection with the beginning of 
the Christian " movement " (so to speak) in history. 
The Oratorio is in two parts, of which the first in- 
cludes " The Divine Call," ending with the chorus : 
" The Church is built," and " The Denial and Re. 
pentance " ; Part II. treats of the " Ascension " 
( Christ's reappearance to the diclples ), a«!d the 
thrilling scene of the ''Pentecost." Mr. Benedict does 
not essay these last great themes, but, besides the 
Call, the Denial and Repentance, brings in the 
miracle of walking on the water (" Trial of Faith "), 
and ends with Peter's Deliverance iVom Prison. 
" Paulo majora canamut " must have been in our 
American compo9er*s mind. — ^But the point of all 
this lies in the question whether, after all, it is 
worth the while for musical ambition, with what- 
ever gift, to spend itself on efforts to repeat or rival 
the enduring models of the biblical Oratorio. 

When genius comes and does it, we shall ktiow. 
Only the fact of g^enius must not be impatiently 



proclaimed : the hour of recognition is not to be 
hastened ; and very likely not a little of the scepti 
cisra about " St. Peter," which kept so lunny from 
the performance, was the natural eflect of the ex- 
alted strains of eulogy, the over-confident onnounce- 
mcnt of a new " great genius," fro!n critics and 
reviewers whoso own credentials were by no means 
self-evident. " Save me from my friends " may 
well bo the prayer of an}' candidate for honors of 
this sort. 

Now we must make a frank confession. Our own 
cxperienc<^ with this music, before the performance, 
had been quite as earnest, quite as trying, and still 
more perplexing, than that of tlie chorus singers. 
With the strongest possible desire to find all clear 
and beautiful, both by puzzling over the piano 
score, and by listening to the chorus practice, we 
were only more and more beset witli doubts. We 
could not feel a unity or positive individuality of 
style. We seemed now among traditions of Bach 
and Handel, now with Mendelssohn, and quite as 
often felt the chill of "new school" and "the 
future." Open where we might, we had to work our 
way with pains, and were not drawn and charmed 
unconsciously along, as we have always been by 
music of the masters ; although we often came out 
at the end of a movement convinced that it had 
justified itself, that there was musical thought and 
motive and much art in it ; yet why were we not 
carried away by it T By some pieces certainly we 
were. We could not feel at home in its strange, 
restless and elaborate accompaniment, — ^although of 
course it needed the orchestra to judge well of that ; 
nor in such frequent, Eometimes abrupt changes of 
the key; nor in so many hurrying, irregular 
divisions in the instrumental figures ; nor, g^eneral- 
ly, in a certain nervous restlessness that seemed to 
pervade the work. We missed that beautiful repose 
which is characteristic of groat art, which is felt even 
in Macbeth and Hamlet, felt throughout the Passion 
Music and the Messiah, exciting as they are in 
parts. It seemed anxiously written, as if rarely 
trusting to the spontaneous impulse to flow natural- 
ly and dmply, and as if it were a matter of life and 
death to do something out of the common, — the re- 
sult being a certain hardness and fatiguing 
strangeness in some parts. This was our experience 
in some of the recitatives, which appeared over* 
studied, — too much brooding over, not the mood, 
the thought, the situation, but the musical expres- 
sion of it. At the same time we felt dramatic truth 
and power quite frequently. We too seldom fonnd the 
melody attractive, haunting, although it might be 
effective. 

We have begun with telling the worst and mak- 
ing a clean breast of it (not very confidently and by 
no means anticipating final judgment). Tliis was 
befoie we heard it as a whole. The full performance 
has not scattered all the clouds, but we are glad to 
own that it made much clear that was dark before, 
and disclosed many traits of beauty and. of power. 
Above all it confirmed the feeling that the work is 
throughout earnest, honest, noble in its spirit and 
intention ; there is no catering for cheap applause. 
Its dramatic quality came out more vividly, while 
the poetic unity of design in the whole work 
grew clearer. We have still our doubts about the 
chief instrumental pieces, namely : the gloomy In- 
troduction, with its strange modulation from B flat 
minor into the G major of the opening chorus : 
" The time is fulfilled,^ and the " Lament '* of Peter 
after the Denial, both of which still seemed to na 
overstrained and vague, as if they had caught the 
new disease, the restlessness that leadeth nowhere, 
of the music of our day ; and so too, in a great part 
of the accompaniment, even when the Toice sings 
peace, an almost feverish excitement is still kept 
np in the orchestra. But some of the choruses are 
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bemitiful, orijrinal nnd truly noble. The first onp 
bojrins stiffly, but At the cominffin of the word "Re- 
pent " in tho bass on the falling interval of » 
diminished seventh, nnsworod in on upward fifth 
by the Tenor, continuing in a florid second subject, 
we have a fincl}' interwoven and majestic piece of 
counterpoint. The introduction, with the second 
chorus (" We go before the face of the Lord ") of 
the male four-part song, to distinguish the twelve 
disciples, forms there and afterwards a novel 'and a 
striking feature in this oratorio. The chorus : 
"The church is built" is still (to our feeling) hard, 
nngenial, ungracions, — that comer stone a stone of 
stumbling — while the quick theme that sets in and 
alternates with it : *' This is the Lord's doing," 
sounds to us light and frivolous, not worth the 
elfiboration it receives. The Quartet and chorus : 
" Sanctify os ]* has breadth and dignity and con 
siderable beauty. But tlio most beautiful piece of 
genuine musical pathos, and original withal, among 
the choruses, to our mind, is that after the disciples 
fled : " We hid our foccs from him," though, singu- 
larly, that almost alone escaped applause ; the 
Allegro, which comes in the midst of it : " lie was 
brought as a lamb to the slaughter,** is very 
graphic with its hurried figure of accompaniment ; 
and the concluding phrase: "He opened not bis 
mouth " is eloquently simple. The chorus of angels : 
" Remember whence thou art fallen,'* begtm by 
female voices in four parts, with harp accompaniment, 
was also impressive. But perhaps the finest chorus in 
the work is that which forms the conclusion of Part 
First : " Awake thoa that sleepest," suggestive of 
Mendelssohn's " Sleepers, awake I " by the way 
in which it startles and excites expectation, though 
it is by no means an imitation, and by its well 
worked fugue on '* The darkness is past." There is 
near the end a long transition from D major, 
through D minor, B flat major, <&c., back to the 
key, which gives a feeling of Beethoven. 

The opening chorus of Part Second : " The Son 
of Man was delivered," is a short and very effective 
epitome of the Crucifxtu and Et resvrrexU of the 
Mass; the harmony in the first part, with the 

trombones, being solemn, strange and awe-inspir- 
ins, and the movement of " He rose again " very 
jubilont and brilliant. The chorus after the tenor 
recitative describes the " cloven tongues of fire " in 
the day of Pentecost : " The voice of the Lord 
divideth the flames,** ttc, is graphic and impressive ; 
and that immediately following, of the multitude: 
" Behold, are not all these that speak Galileans?" 
cxprewtes their amazement vividly. Another 
chorus : *' Men and brethren, what shall we do to be 
saved ? "* which is very short, is intensely earnest, 
and qiiile original in its structure. Of the remain- 
ing choruses, two of them quite elaborate, our im- 
pression is lera clear than we could wish on 
account of the fatiguing length of the performance. 
The three old Choral melodies, which Mr. Paine has 
harmonized with much taste and skill, formed 
grateful moments of repose, and were enjoyed a*« 
much as anything. The Quartet : " Feed the flock " is 
certainly not without beauty, but there is something 
puzzliiig to us in the syncopated rhythm of the in- 
strumental introduction and the very singular and 
as it were antique phrasing of the passages for 
English horn and violin solo; it seems like a 
suggestion of Bach for a while, but then it goes on 
in quite a iiioJeru commonplace way of accompani- 
ment. 

Tl)ere ia a large share of solo music, both of Aria 
and Recitative, some of which, we feel, does not 
m.ateriiilly relieve the general impression of the 
work. Each of the four voices has at least two 
Arias; the Bass, in the character of St. Petor, 
more ; and these are naturally the most important, 
and they were given for the most part with good 
effective style and just expression by Mr. Rudolph- 
sex. They arc various in character. First a song 
of gladness, after the divine call; then an Air of 
deep remorse and supplication : " My God, forsake 
roe not" (after the Denial), which we like much 
better than the orchestral *' Lament " which forms 
its prelude. And a<;ain, [after the gift of tonsrues, 
the solemn exhortation : " Ye men of Judea," to 



which the emphatic iteration of a phrase of three 
notes in the accompaniment seems to enforce atten- 
tion before he proceeds to recite at length the 
wonders foretold by the prophet Joel. — all in a 
liighly dramatic and excited strain, with elaborate 
splendor of instrumentation. Some of Peter's re- 
citative, too, impressed us as quite clmrncteristic, as 
where he reproduces the phrase of the first chorus : 
** repent," and in the scene of the Dcninl. and in the 
answers to the Saviour's question : " lovest thou 
mc ? " The Tenor portion of this scene (the Arioso : 
•' Feed my lambs"), and indeed the whole scene, is 
beautiful and tender, and the subdued excitement of 
the instrumentation, the timid flutter of the heart 
in spite of Peter's confident responses, has a touch of 
true expression. The words of Jesps are given to 
the Tenor, and one of the sweetest and purest of all 
the Arias is " Let not your heart be troubled " ; 
only here we should have liked a little more repose 
in the accompaniment. Mr. Varlet, though suf- 
fering from fatigue apparently, sung it with fine 
expression, and was very happy in the dialogue be- 
fore referred to : " Feed m}-* lambs," Ac. The 
Soprano and Contralto Arias suffered somewhat for 
the wsnt of more rehearsal with the orchestra, but 
both Mrs. West and Miss Phillipps acquitted them- 
selves conscientiously and with feeling. The first 
Soprano Air (No. 8) : " The spirit of the Lord is up- 
on me," is melodious, and rises to a brilliant energy 
at the words "proclaim liberty to the captive*:" 
the other [No. 26] : " O man of God. be strong, 
. . . put on the whole armor of God," <fec., is a 
swift, bold, declamatory strain, giving ]»lenty of 
opportunity for sustained high tones, and made a 

Suickening impression. Of the contralto Airs, we 
nd much unaffected, sweet and quiet pathos in the 
last one : " As for man his days are as finrAss," 
which was touchingly rendered by Miss Phillipps. 

Upon the whole we do not feel entirely sure of 
all our own impressions of St. Peter," and we prefer 
to leave to time at oil events the question of its 
genvu. Bat that it is a thoughtful, earnest, 
musician-like and earnest work : that it shows dra- 
matic power in many passages ; that it is full of 
feeling in some parts, if it is dry and overwrought 
in others ; that is free from all slavish imitation, 
and conceived and executed in the man's own way 
(if sometimes to a fault) ; that we find more in it to 
like , — ^more at least to justify itself to cool exami- 
notion : and that the chorus singers and the 
audience, when they rang in it and heard it as a 
whole, liked it a good deal better than they ever 
thought they should, — we can with confidence re- 
port. At all events respect is due to the first 
earnest effort on so great a scale, and giving such 
proofs of ability, by an American composer who is 
yet a young man. — Tlie choral part of the per- 
formance was excellent ; but as a whole this work, 
as well as the Passion Music, needed more rehear- 
sal with the orchestra. 



Conclusion. Of the last two performances, — ^the 
" Messiah " on Sunday evening and the extra per- 
formance of " Elijah," Monday evening, we need 
only say that the first had a most crowded audi- 
ence, and the last disappointed expectation in that 
regard ; that both works were admirably rendered, 
notwithstanding symptoms of fatigue in many of 
the voices ; that the same excellent quartet of solo- 
ists sang in the " Messiah " as on the opening night 
in "Judas" (Miss Edith Wynxe, Miss Cart, Mr, 
Varlet and Mr. Whitxet ; and that Mr. John F. 
WiNcn more than confirmed the good impression 
made by his first rendering of the jnusic of Elijah, 
while the other principals, Miss Wynne. Miss 
Phillipps and Mr. Varley were equal to their 
parts. 

It has been a matter of regret to all the friends of 
music to learn that the Fe&tival, artistically a great 
success; was not so pecuniarily; a loss of $4400. 
(about ten per cent) having to he assessed upon the 
guarantors. But this result was better than that of 
the festival three years ago. The loss was chiefly in 
the afternoon concerts ; but probably the real reason 
was that the Festival was so long and the perfor- 
mances so frequent, that the strain on the attention, 
and the continuous excitement, were more than 
roost people, though they bo ever so musical, can 
well enaure. Why attempt to go beyond the 
custom of the musical festivals abroad, which 
seldom. If ever, last more than three days 7 
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Concerts. 

MxB Camxlia Uiuo's lost concert (25th ult.) bei::an 

with the superb Quartet by Beethoven In E flat. No. 10 ; 

which was finely interpreted by horself and Messrs. 
Allen, Mullalt and wulf Friks. It was the rarest 
treat ot the season in the way of chamber music. Mme. 



Urso Roemod to bo quite hercelf again, and Jn spite ol 
her late accident led the Qnaitet with nil the Are and 
freedom and the flne expression which hafl mtule the for- 
mer concerts so enjoyable. Mr. BIills, the piuniBt from 
New York, Joined her in the rendering of a sTacefuli 
piquant Andante and Variations (somewhat Scotch in 
character) from a Sonata in A, op. 78, by RafT.— the flrst 
variations charmiug, but some of the last ones less so— 
and In the grand C-minor Trio of Mendelssohn, in which 
both artists played magnificently ; we have never heard 
Its fiery and impassioned first and last AUef^os brought 
out with such breadth and power, lllr. Rcdolvhsen 
sang Gounod's ** Medje,*' the Don Juan Serenade of 
Mozart, and Wolfram's Fantosle from Tannhfluitr, In 
good style, accompanied by Mr. A. Saukbt. The concert 
gave great satisfaction. 

The AroLLO Cluu, its active force no<raIsed to sixty 
singers, gave about the best feast of male part-slngin;, 
in the Music Hall, June 1, that we have yet had. The 
voices ore all of tlie best for power and sweetness that 
our city could afford, well balanced, thoroughly drilled in 
all points of attack, precision, light and shade, as well as 
full and free delivery and holding out of tone. They 
quite surpassed their previous efforts, greatly as tho»e 
were admired. The two double choruses from Men- 
delsBoha's ** Oedipus *' music afforded matter worthy of 
their noblest powers, and both were admirably sung. 
They only needed an orchestra for more complete effect ; 
but Mr. L.Ufo*8 aocompanlment on a resounding 
Chlckering ** Grand " was sure and telling. Tlie scene 
from Wagner's LohenffHn, with which the concert 
closed, Is from the latter portion of the second act, 
where the Herald (bass) proclaims the King's decree 
banishing the trator Telramund, and the knights re- 
spond at intervals In double chorus. Mr. John Winch 
gave the recitatives of the Herald with great power, and 
the several outbursts of chorus, though they have 
a good deal of the sameness of most martial part-song, 
had a ringing trumpet quality that was effective. 

The other selections were smaller, but choice : Weber's 
<* Spring's return '* ; Mendebaohn's "Drinking Bong" 
and " Love and Wine " ; Abt's '< Vlneta " ; Serenade for 
tenor Solo (Mr. W. J. Winoh) and cborux, by Storch ; 
and a romautic, graceful part-song : *' ^Vllo comes ao 
gracefully, gliding along," by Mr. Lang himself, the ac- 
oomplished instructor and conductor of the Club. All 
these were exquisitely sung, the several passages of solo 
by Dr. Langmaxd, the brothers Winch, and Mr. 
PoWBiM, giving especial pleasure. Dr. Langmaid, in- 
stead of the Romania from " Ck>sl fan tutte," sang wiih 

areatbeauty a rather sentimental Salve ITaria by the great 
French baritone, Faure ; and the brothers Winch sang 
a Duet by Mr. Lani;, ** The Si a King," In rather an ula 
Enellsh bravura style, full of roulades, which phnv.ed 
their voices and their execution to advantage.—The 
whole concert did great honor to the Club and to their 
excellent conductor. 

In the same place, before an equal crowd, on the even- 
ing of June 6tn, the youngo- oraanisation, the Roylston 
GLUB,'happy also In a very efficient leader, Mr. Shar- 
LAND, gave abuadant evidence of very marked Improve- 
ment in all the essential qualities of good part-singing. 
Their numbers are not so large as the Apofo, nor have 
the same experience, aplomb and endurance ; but the 
voices are pure and fresh and flne, and in some of the 
pieces their rendering might well challenge comparison 
with the older union. None of their selections, however, 
were of the formidable character of the choruses from 
"Oedipus'* Ac. they were simply part-songs by such 
men as Abt, ^illeter, DUrrner. Kticken, &c. Among 
them, however, was one exquisite short bit by Schu- 
mann : " The dreamy lake," so beautiful and so well 
sung that it had to be repeated. In somewhat larger 
form, and much admired were Ration's '<Klng Witlurs 
Drinking Horn,'' " Fair Kothrant" byyeit,and, for a 
finale, " Comrades in Arms," by Adam. 

» <• > < 

Anti-Wagnkr. The London Musical WoyH 
(May 16) lias the two following squibs. — the first of 
them provoked by Wagner*s proposed emenda- 
tions of the Ninth Symphony. 

CAD r«r*i« CAD. 
(To the Editor of the London *< Musical World.") 
Sir. — A young friend of mine, a capital musician, 
at present on a rather prolonged stay in the 
neighborhood of Han well Railway Station, has 
written some excellent papers on *' manifest inten- 
tions." 

In one of these are contained some suggestions 
for the improvement of Wagner's TantJui^f^tr. On 
the overture, for instance, he proposes several modi- 
fications of the instrumentation, amongst others the 
substitution of dumb bells for the cymbflls w^hich 
play so important a part in the allegro. Although the 
question of orchestration is treated at greatest 
length. Some valuable hints have been thrown out 
with regard to form. The Grand March, though it 
contains four distinct subjects, is, nevertheless, all 
in one key. This movement he has cleverly arrang- 
ed so that the subjects now appear in relative keys, 
thus presenting greater variety of tonality, and 
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brinffinsr out to n stronjrer li^ht the composer's 
*• mumfcAt inte'.itum.** 

T will not ffo into further particulars just now. 1 
helieve it was ori«;inaliv intended to «)ffer the^^e 
sug^C^stinns to Mr. Manns, bnt that ^t^ntlcman 
havinuf lately shown such stipemitions resrard for 
the letter ( " which kill*»th ** ) of a conip«»8er'8 score, 
I do not thiuk that my friend will ciire to do so 
now. 

If yon like, when he returns to town. T will jfet 
him to seud his ** emendations '* to you for insertion 
in vo\ir vsluablo paper. — Yours, etc. C. A. D. 

P.S. — I mi^ht a'ld that he had revised Gounod's 
Fnut(, Sf-erndit)e Bennett's *' Woman of Sfitnarfa,^ 
and intends to do a like service for Benedict's new 
Symphony, as soon as the score is published. 



Directions for Composiiig a ''Wagner'' 

OTertore. 

A sharp, where you'd expect a nataral : 
A natural where you'd expect a sharp : 

Kg rule observe but the exceptional : 
And then (first b^ppy thought I ) brini; in a 

UARPl 

No bar but a seqnence to the bar behind : 
No bar a prelude to the next that comes : 

Which follows which, you really needn't mind : 
But (second happy thought ! ) brin? in your 

DRUMS 1 1 

For harmonies, lei wildest discords pass : 

Let key be blent with key, in hideous hiisb : 
Then (for last happy thought ! ) bring: in y«;ur 

BRASS 1 

And clang, dash, clatter— clatter, clang, and clash I 
Wedruvlay mghi, A SurpxRU. 

8im Reevei» the English Tenor. 

Among male singers there is none who uccnples 
a more enviable position than the gentleman whose 
DAme heads this article. It is not merely that he 
has an exquisite and exceptional voice, but that 
there is a study and finish in his art which trans- 
cends that of any of his contemporaries. He seems 
to have become the absolute standard by which all 
other English tenors are measured as if with a com 
mon consent As his career and pecnliar relations 
to the musical art in England are hut little known 
in this country, we propose to briefly sketch them. 

Mr. Reeves made his first appearance at tlie New- 
castle Theatre in 18:<8, at the asre of seventeen, in 
what are known as *' singing walking-gentleman's" 

5»aft8, including such as " Amiens," in At Yoh IJkt 
t, or " Careless," in the iScAoo/ tor Seafidal, His 
voice tras then classed as a baritone. He shortly 
afterwards went to Paris and Milan to study, and 
made his debni in Italian opera with considerable 
success. On returning to England he found the 
field occupied with such great favorites a* Mario, 
Tamberlik, Calzolari, and others ; and, after giv- 
ing a short trial to his fortunes in this line, he 
determined to give his attention rather in the direc- 
ti'Mi of English opera. He created the principal 
parts in Macfarren's Rofnn Hood, and Wallace's 
Amher Witeh. He was afterwards the first to sing 
the rdU of FautU in England. Bnt his great fame 
has been gained as an oratorio and ballad singer. 
Here he has achieved a reputation absolutely peer- 
less, and raised his execution of this [which T] class 
of music to a full level with that of opera by the 
greatest foreign artists. 

At the time that Sim Reeves commenced to give 
his attention to orat-orio singing, sacred music had 
just comra«*noed to make vast advances. Costa had 
judt put fresh life into the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
and the provincial festivals were commencing to be 
orgpanized on the vast scale which they have since 
grown to. But t«nor singers fit to render the music 
of Handel, Bach, Haydn, and Mendelssohn were 
scarce. Braham and Templeton were gone, and 
even Mario and Tamberlik had failed to meet 
public expectation in oratorios. This was Sims 
Reeves's golden chance, and he seized it. Since 
that time he has reigned supremely. No music 
furnishes so perfect a test of the perfection of mere 
sinking as that of the oratorio. 1 here are no arias 
which so try the voice, and bring to liicht any ira- 
perfectirms, no matt«r how carefully they may be 
ctfvered up. The composers have exhausted their 
skill and ingenuity in burdeniner these solo passages 
¥.'ith the most complicated difiiculties. There is 
nothing dramatic in the surroundings to relieve the 
attention and watchfulneu of the audience. The 
whole offeQ^ is dependent on the intelligence and 



v'»cnlir.aMon of th^ srtist. Sim Reev<»s has taken a 
rank so exalted thitt he ha«, t»o to sf eiV, crented a 
new Bch'»ol, and tlier** soenis to be uu successor on 
whom his mantle is likely to fall. 

AsiHe from th? extreme beauty and swe/»tnes'» of 
this singer's voice, and the perfect fini«'h of his 
vocnUz.ation. he «oema t« be paramount by the in- 
teliiorence with vh'ch he interprets t?>o nicnninc: of 
th«' music, the ins'ijht which enables him toilrtmin- 
ti7.c the effects bv delivery alone. This mu'»ical 
elocution U S'lmethincf we rarely meet either in 
opera or oratorio, and of itaelf it i<» of snch impor- 
tance as to offset s^irnal defects of this kind. The 
translation of passion, power, tenderness, by inflec- 
ti>»n and emphasis, into the mu^^ical delivery of 
words is the last and crowning achievement. It is 
here that Mr. Sim Revees is reputed to be so 
prominent over all his contemporaries, whether on 
the operatic stasre, or the orat^orio. or conceri^room. 
In this, as well a^ in the phrasins: of the music itself, 
the great Kngli<h tenor produces such touching 
and admirable effects that the critics have beco;ne 
impatient and disdsinful of all his competitors in 
the same line of effort. From the fiery vigor of 
such arioM a« " ^onnd an Alirm." " Thou shnlt dnsh 
them." or " PhiMfltines, Hark I" down to the o*is«nt 
and tender simplicity of" My Pretty Jane/* and 
similiar bnllnds. he is 3ai * to have a mastery over 
all the difficuU styles. H's early dramatic train- 
ins: has probably helped him to impart intense ex- 
pression tx) his voice, and, thousfh like all other 
Treat tenors he sometimes introduces chan<»es in 
Handel's music, which are unwarrantable liberties, 
for the purpose of whowincr off his voice, his hearers 
always forgive him before he has finished. 

Sims Revees has become notorious for the num- 
ber of limes when he has dissppoint^d the public 
by failins: to appear, and harsh constructions ha^e 
often been put on his motives. But the truth seems 
to be that his throat is exceptionally delicate, and 
he will not pine except when he is in perfect voice. 
To this precaution and obstinacy he probably owes 
it that he has reteined his voice in perfection so 
long. He knows th^t his o'^'ran is t4x> precious to 
be tampered with, and the public hsvc now tenrned 
to feel that, though thetr disappointments are try- 
ing, their favorite tenor, by his care of himself, has 
a long outlook for their interests as well as his 
own. 

How decided the rank of Mr. Sims Reeves is, 
shows itself in the utter dissatisfaction of audiences 
with any substitute. He unquestionably ranks 
ftivorably with any of the great modern ainarers; 
and, thon?h some of them may surpass him in 
Tolume of voice, he more than eomnensates bv the 
'legitimacy of his style, his superb phrasing, and his 
lnt«n^ity of expression. In the variety of his 
talents as a singer, be certainly need not fear 
rivalry, secording to the unanimous yerdict ol 
foreign critics. — Apffffo**t Jourrud, 

• ^ » - 

Ak Olt> Mttsician's JuniLBR. Prof. Carl Bchultze, a 
popular and succe«sfyi1 tea'^her of music, in Lexington, 
Kv., snd who Is now efftahllohfnff a conservntory in tbst 
ctty, ha« Jnst rocMved pipers firom his natlTC cit}', Kassel, 
North Germtnv, eontalninff very lnt«re«t{ns: and flatter^ 
Inip accounts of the 60th service-anniversary of hl« aired 
father, Johann Ludwlir R.^hn1tze. orchestra-roaffidan at 
theKasscler theatre. The occasion was a very hnppy 
one, and somewhat rema' kaMe from the fact tHat this Is 
only the seconi event of the kind recorded fn the 
Prussian o*«hestra with'n the lant two hnndred years ; 
and also beean-e h\- fa her celehrat«d a similar annl- 
Vf^rsary at the BUckenburyrer eonrt-theatre.. 

Early fn the morning of the Ifit of April last, the house 
of Mr. Schnltxe was filled with lovely flowers, the 
hnmhle offfrinfrs of kind and well-w1r>hinir friends. In 
thp evening over one hnndred penons ansembled In the 
public resdtnp-room of the museum which was also 
decorated with beantifni flowers. The old and beloved 
musician was co- ducted to bis seat of honor by tbe 
Baron von Carlshansen, who greeted hfm with a be- 
fitting address, allndinf; to bis long and faithful services. 
But the most toncbtng moment wss that when the 
speaker, In the name of Kaiser Wlbhelm, decorated the 
honest mnxlcisn with the order of the crown, of tbe 4th 
deirree. The members of the orchestra presented their 
old colleaeue with a 4)eaut)fiil, richly-gilded silver laurel 
wreath. Director R«*{hs then f^ve a short hlntory of the 
Kasseler orchestra of tbe last flfiy years, referHnp to the 
hi|rh and homoraMe pos tlon Mr. RchnI r« had occupied 
In thn nam**, and holding him up as a worthy exnmple to 
be followed by the younger members of the orchestra. 
And now a delicions banquet wa# spread out before tbe 
many quests. Everybody was happy, but the happiest 

of all was the old Jubilar, Johann Lndwiff Schultze. 

Z. 
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Vocal, with PlMMO AccontpaainsoMt. 

The Joya of bye-gono Days. Song and Cho. 

8. C to e. Dbismore. 40 

«* Bweet mem'rv, like a irhlte winged angel, 
Doseending fn«ni the skies." 

Very worthy wordu by Hiss Osgood, ably set to 
muMlo. A ricti melody. 

Domenica. No. 4. Wait on tho liord. 3. 

F to f. X. H. Southard, 40 

"The I/>rd will help and deliver tbev." 

Mr. Rimthnrd*s exqa1«lteta«teln the composition 
of •v^i picoe« I" well known. Tlie fine ptc<*e 
now noti'^ed corome >ces with a Bass solo, which 
is followed by a quartet. 

When all was bright below. 4. A mln. and 

Ctoe. DiiiBmore, 40 

** The hH(rht.e«t star of all Is left. 
And that may shine for mo.*' 

Full of pathos, and ends brightly. 



laatransoatal. 



Surprife March. 8. £& 



Blew. 40 



Fnil of sarpri«ie«. Firsts one Is surprised «o And 
a very light, hr'lllant rairch, In^tea^l of a slow, 
hea«'y one. Then one cornea eu-ldenly on a rery 
ne^t and oriir'nni arran<rf<m<^ni of tho m<>veinen''s, 
wh'ch Is a surprise, nnd flnsUv one U surprised by 
finding all so surprisingly pretty. 

Repablic Life Galop. 2. D. StuckenhoU. 40 
Very bright, easy and taking. 

Leonore Orand March. 4. BokiT 

From RafTs Symphony in E. t handa. 75 

4 *« 1.60 



Tills March 1« qalt« eqnal to an Overture In 
1enirth,'and in a d"ci'li» 11v raportor one. The four 
hand arrancemmt U quito orehestr^l i" character. 
Has been received by audiences with entbatfasm. 

These two numbeni (Golden Album Leaves), 
are charming little pieces for beginners. 



No. 6. Walt*. Tlie Bouqnet 2. C. Maylath. 25 
Ka 8. Cavat'na. Happy Meeting. 1. C. ** 25 

Kathleen Maroumeen. Trance, de Concert 
6. A6 Kiihe. 50 

The bs^uMfnl air l^ds ftielf klnily to •' tran- 
serlhlng,*" and the efltect l»» very line when well 
played. Ftrat half easy. Second half rather dUB« 
cult arpeggios. 

Maria AlexandroTna Galop. 3. F. Brynotdn. ao 

Very neat and piquant, and much easier than 
Marla% long **other name.** 



Chanson Creole. 6. D6 



Ketterer. 40 



A pfeee foil of chromatic nr*s and eiranfre ac- 
eompsnimenta, but when executed m> as to bring 
oat tbe wild Creole melody vrith dl^tiuetness, 
should make a sensation. 

Martha. Fantasia. Op. 1<X). 4. Lythwrg, 1.00 

The three melodien, •' V*Appari,** the *' Not- 
tnrno,** and *' The Last Bose*' varied In a 
gracezul 



ABBRSVTATiom.— Degreea of diflicnlty are marked 
1 to 7. The tfy\% marked with a capital letter: aa C, B 
flat, ac. A small Roman letter msras tlie highest note, 
if on the staff, an italic letter the highest note, if above 
the staff. 



MusTc BT M AIT..— Music is sent by mall, the expense be* 
ir.g two cents for every four ounces, or fk'Action thereof 
(about one ci»nt for sn ordinary piece of mantel Persona 
at a d1tttar.ce will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtnlnlDg supplies. Books can also be sent at 
doubls thsse rates. 
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For Dwlffhf 8 Journal of MuBic. artistic existence as having the higher right as 

The General Gliaracter's'^ics of Haydn, opposed to the external world. 



Mosart and Beethoven. 

Translited from BaB?rnBL'8 '< History of ICnsle '* by 

Prof. J. C. FlLLMOUE. 

Haydn. Mozart and Beethoven mirror even 
in their outward relations the development of 
German conditions and of the German mind in 
the course of the last century. If we behold 
Haydn secluded in childlike patriarchal con- 
ditions, if we follow Mozart into the 
checkered variety of life, Beethoven, the 
lonely, leads us into an inner world, one built 
up independently of and beside the outer ; a 
world of the spirit, which reaches out beyond 
the actual ; an inner infinity opens to view, In 
which exclusively, as opposed to the existing 
world, Beethoven finds the truth. We had 
already arrived at this view in the last lecture, 
while considering separately the lives and 
works of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. Let 
us now enter upon a closer comparison of the 
characteristics of these three masters, in order 
to comprehend their essential character more 
adequately and more deeply. 

Haydn, a punctual, order-loving man, 
always observed conventional limits with 
strictness ; even in the early morning he 
appeared in complete toilet, so that he needed 
only to take his hat and cane to be able to go 
out. As soon as he undertook a great com- 
position, he sought out his best articles of 
dress, and dressed himself neatly and nicely ; 
only thus adorned was he able to write. He 
never deviated from an order once established ; 
even when he found himself in a very different 
position, he never advanced beyond the limits 
which earlier relations had drawn for him ; he 
continued with strict punctuality to look 
through his household accounts every evening. 
The honorable, orderly, intelligently-practical 
spirit of earlier artists is pre-eminently 
characteristic of him. That he had lived 
miserably for a lon'g time, had been for a long 
time obliged to move in very inferior circum- 
stance?, is still noticeable even in later years. 
In eztemalj, in his position in life, he is a 
qniet, plain-looking citizen ; this and the 
artist are strictly separated in him. In the 
inner world the artistic spirit rules absolutely, 
but it is powerless where the outer world 
begins. 

Mozart, on the other hand, is the free-think- 
ing genial artist, whose whole being Art fills, 
and who therefore treats all else more careless- 
ly and negligently, immediately determined to 
such conduct by his own nature. Mozart is 
the type of an artist in the modem sense ; and 
as at that time in German poetry the earlier 



barriers were torn down by tlie men of the anything inwardly corresponding. So Haydn 



*' storm-and-stress *' period, and Gknius estab- 
lished itself as a power by the grace of God, 
giving law to the world, so we see, too, how 
Mozart, freed from the fetters wiMch the 
rigidity of earlier conditioiM made, puts the 



Finally, Beethoven is the boldly self-reliant 
man, who maintains his own right against a 
whole world. If formerly the external world 
was over-powerful, repressing subjectivity, if 
Mozart shows us the reconciliation of the inter- 
nal and external, the movement has now 
reached the opposite side. The individual is 
the master who prescribes laws for the world, 
and feels in himself a deeper right than all else 
in existence, especially political and social 
conditions, can claim. Either from his own 
natural character, or consciously, in wantonly 
humorous mood, Beethoven often overleaps 
all barriers, and binds himself as little as pos- 
sible to custom and usage. 
^ I The behavior of our masters towards exist- 
ing institutions may be inferred from this. 
Haydn **had intercourse with emperors and 
kings and noblemen, but did not wish to live 
on a confidential footing with such persons, 
and preferred to keep to people of his own 
condition." To characterize Beethoven^s 
view, it is suflScicnt to recall the well-known 
anecdote of his conduct at Carlsbad, when, 
walking for pleasure with Goethe, he waited 
to be saluted by the Austrian Court, '* pressing 
into the thickest of the crowd," while Goethe 
stood aside, saluting respectfully. Mozart 
takes his place midway between the two ex- 
tremes. When a little boy he ** sprang into 
the lap of the empress 2nd kissed her hearti- 
•ly." When grown up, he showed himself a 
man conscious of bis own worth, but always 
full of the truest respect for his emperor. 

Haydn was unhappily married. When his 
beloved had gone into a convent, he allowed 
himself to be persuaded into marrying her 
sister, whom he did not love. By his own 
confession he was not insensible to the charms 
of other women, and when in his old age he 
charged his departing friends to '* greet all 
beautiful women for him " he showed plainly 
enough what direction his thoughts had taken 
in this respect. But in all this there was 
nothing more than the play of a fancy inclined 
to bantering. He kept strictly to external 
order and custom ; and when the Queen of 
England invited him to Windsor, and smiling- 
ly remarked to her husband that she *' wished 
to make muaic Ut&<hU.te with Haydn," he 
replied ; **0, Tm not jealous of Haydn, he 
is a good, honest German," and Haydn 
remarked : ** It is my greatest pride to deserve 
this reputation." In such a position there lies 
undeniably something narrow. The outward 
forms of propriety determine conduct with- 
out being really informed and vitalized by 



appears never to have had the happiness of 
conceiving a noble ideal of womanhood. 

Mozart was happily married. But it was 
not possible for the author of "Don Juan" 
and ** Figaro " to confine himself within the 



usual limits. He, like Goethe, was called t 
depict love in the infinitude of its manifesta 
tions ; especially called, like Goethe, to so 
forth in his dramatic creations such a wealtl 
of feminine forms as no one before or sinci 
has been able to create. Mozart, like Goethe 
loved as an artist. His interest in women wa 
conditioned on his artistic interest in receiving 
into himself a wealth of personalities, that hi 
might reproduce these expressions through hii 
Art. In spite of all this, how deep and heart 
felt his love for his wife was, is shown in i 
letter of his lately printed in a little pamphlet, 
"Mozart's Sehautpiddireetor^''' (Leipzig, II. 
Matthes). 

Beethoven loved deeply, and with vehement 
passion. His interest was a personal one ; he 
loved only once, and when fortune was not 
favorable to this love, resignation took iti 
place at first, afterwards humor, and appar- 
ently boisterous levity, though this was only 
outwardly assumed. 

Mozart depicted love in its most concrete 
manifestations ; with Beethoven it appears 
as a purified, idealized passion. In the one 
case it is a transitory moment ; in the other, a 
power which has laid hold of the innermost 
core of personality. 

Haydn was a strict Catholic in faith and 
prayed much. Not because the ecclesiastical 
type of religion was really active in him, — the 
earnest religious moods of earlier times were 
entirely foreign to his predominantly cheerful, 
playful nature, his purely human way of feel- 
ing. He prayed because doubt was never 
awakened in him, standing, as he did, out of 
the province of reflection ; he prayed because 
he had never passed out of his early habit, 
and the childlike directness of existence. His 
real religiousness, his true inner mood is natu- 
ral religion, is the faith of the innocent child 
which knows not how to express its devotion 
except through joy and childish play. 

Mozart shows himself more than outwardly 
touched by the Catholic view of the world. In 
Leipzig, when in company some one expressed 
regret that many' composers wasted their 
powers on ungrateful church texts, he spoke 
with the greatest warmth of the religious 
recollections of his childhood, and of the 
blessedness which even the remembrance of 
this time of faith secured to him. He has 
shown in his Reqrtiem that the impressions of 
his church had not only touched him out- 
wardly, but had affected his whole nature, and 
although repressed, were never rooted out of 
his innermost soul. Mozart, called to repro- 
duce all former times in himself, to gather up 
their scattered efforts into one great whole 
shows also its religious sublimity in himself as 
something presHppoMdL, as hcuJcground ; but 
precisely because he gathered up multifarious 
element^ using them as material for his new 
structure, that ecclesiastical elevation could 
only have importance as a thing of the past ; 
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and hence his religious flights on the whole 

have no more significance than Goethe's inclina- 
tion to Christianity in the last years of his life. 
Like Goethe, he was pre-eminently worldly- 
minded ; to reveal the Beautiful the task of 
both. Beethoven, though born a Catholic, like 
his predecessors, was too deeply moved by 
modern intellectual activity, reflection pre- 
dominated too much, his subjectivity was too 
powerful, to permit him to give himself up to 
the power of ecclesiastical objectivity. His 
Christ is a thoroughly w^orldly hero who 
attains his not very far removed ideal ; but 
his last great mass shows, with great flights 
and here and theie a Catholic coloring, a cer- 
tain straining after originality of conception, 
and a preponderance of subjective arbitrari- 
ness : peculiarities which always remain 
foreign to the blessed regions of tnie ecclesias- 
tical Art. It is the religion of the future 
which already announces itself in it ; and it is 
therefore natural enough if the separate sides 
are more* or less involved in conflict with each 
other, if the organic blending of them is still 
lacking. The prevailing religious sentiments 
of former centuries are entirely foreign to our 
great masters of the modem times ; as infinite- 
ly as they surpass the olden time in the 
secular, in the Opera and Instrumental Music, 
so infinitely does the latter surpass them in the 
eccleMast'ical. 

Haydn deceives himself. Externally he 
holds fast to ancient institutions ; internally 
an entirely new world has sprung up. Mozart 
consciously goes beyond these bounds, but 
never reaches a real separation, a thing foreign 
to his harmonious nature. In Beethoven the 
rupture is outspoken. He has gone down to 
hell through the whole scale of worldly grada- 
tions ; but Beethoven stands at the same time 
nearest to the elevation of the earlier ecclesi- 
astical view, for in him the whole circle from 
heaven to earth and back again is passed 
through, and he has at last expressed pro- 
phetically that for which the century struggles, 
a kingdom of heaten vpon earth, 

— So we perceive, what- is already represent- 
ed in the outward lives of our masters, a 
progress from the narrowness of comfortable 
existence, from inward happiness and satisfac- 
tion with the actual to struggle and mighty 
passion ; a progress from naive^ unconscious 
expression to conscious self-comprehension ; a 
progress which even more and more victoriously 
opposes the inner world of the subject to 
received tradition. "We advance out of the 
assured habit of life, struggling with all the 
doubts of the modem consciousness. 

Haydn, in his musical culture, took his 
starting-point from the practical, and, indeed, 
from the most common, mechanical side of it. 
As apprentice of a town-musician he began by 
learning to play all instruments from necessity. 
External occasions led him to composition, 
although from his youth up he had practiced 
it from natural inclination and without instruc- 
tion, and instinctively reached the poetic in 
Art. His genius taught him, almost unconsci- 
ously to himself, to reach greater and greater 
depth of expression, and this ever more and 
more perfectly. But his central-point was al- 
w^ays the practical ; he always grasped his Art 
from the practical side, entirely uninfluenced 



by speculation and aesthetics, and must be 
called, therefore, in comparison with his suc- 
cessors, a musician in the narrowest sense. 

Mozart's father was better educated than 
those men with whom Haydn could have inter- 
course in his early life. He early accustomed 
his son to combine theory and practice, and 
led him to the technical as well as the poetical. 
Hence, if in Haydn genius reveals itself only 
instinctively, in Mozart we see the most beau- 
tiful balance of reflection, art -consciousness on 
the one side, and native power on the other. 

If Haydn was unconsciously a poet, 
Mozart was so consciously one that he not 
only filled out little defects of his 
librettists, but undertook similar work 
independently. Beethoven early showed 
a tendency to speculation, to thinking about 
Art, to close investigation, to opposition, 
always predominantly conscious in his creative 
activity. Especially in his later epochs refiec- 
tion comes out into decided prominence. As 
for the poetical import of his works, it is that 
which more and more emancipated instrumen- 
tal music from the technical limits and the law 
of rationally-logical elaboration which con- 
fined it in the works of Mozart. He, least of 
all, is a musician in the narrower and more 
limited sense ; he brings music near to a 
higher spiritual world, and enables it to express 
poetic states of mind with the utmost ^accuracy 
in instrumental music. 

In matters not immediately connected with 
his art, Haydn had received only ordinary 
instruction. In later years, in the service of 
Prince Esterhazy, no opportunity offered for 
further education in these things ; and when at 
last the opportunity came, he was too old to 
enter upon studies heretofore strange to him, 
and develop new sides of his nature. Mozart, 
educated by the worl^and by life, had already 
in his early life received the richest and most 
multifarious variety of impressions. 

Beethoven appears to have studied more than 
his predecessors in his early j'ears, tiiough 
without plan or method. But his interest was 
thereby awakened in many subjects not imme- 
dif tely connected with his art, and he thus 
came into more intimate connection with 
modem intellectual activity than his predeces- 
sors. In purely musical instruction, too, 
Haydn was the most neglected. He received 
but limited guidance and was always 
obliged to learn for himself, everywhere to 
create anew, while his successors could build 
on the foundation which he laid. Haydn's 
views of Art were accordingly totally without 
scientific development. No one who heard 
him talk of Art would have recognized a great 
artist in him. His theoretical reasonings 
were in the highest degree simple, and he 
reduced nearly everything to fortunate plan 
and inward inspiration. Mozart possessed a 
distinct consciousness of the importance of 
Art, although not at all in the sense of modern 
philosophy. But, eariy conducted to high 
points of view, many expressions, many pass- 
ages in his letters, show how clearly he had 
recognized the great task of the artist, how 
good an art-critic he was already, even in the 
m3dem sense. In Beethoven's mind there 
dawns as a distinct presentiment the modern 
philosophic ^consciousness, which sees in Art 



the revelation of the Divine in the worid of 
phenomena, and knows it called to solve the 
highest problems of the universe. 

Haydn changed as a composer at once least 
and most of the throe in the course of his long 
life ; least, in the inward character of his com- 
positions ; (his cheerful, clear, playful nature 
a.sserted itself early, and continued the same to 
the end) ; most in externals. It was not until 
after Mozart ha^l created his chief works that 
Haydn produced his greatest and best ; not 
until later that he made use of all those grada- 
tions {Steigentngm) which had been intro- 
duced by Mozart, of the • wealth of 
instrumentation, Ac, which the latter brought 
to light ; so that we have to discriminate in 
him two epochs, one before and one after 
Mozart. Haydn remains always the same in- 
wardly, in the main thing, but changes in 
externals. Mozart, like Goethe, experienced 
the greatest inward changes ; bnt all this fluc- 
tuation between opposites is an organic 
development, determined by an inward neces- 
sity ; a passing through one-sided tendencies 
in order to arrive at completed universal 
creations. 

Beethoven also experienced great changes in 
his inward character, but he developed not so 
much by fluctuation between opposites ; his 
progress, like Haydn's, is more a making for 
the goal in a direct course ; only with the 
difference that Haydn goes out of himself, 
approaches the objective, while Beethoven, on 
the other hand, withdraws into himself ; so 
that in him, as we have already said, we 
observe at first a decided leaning on his pre- 
decessors, afterward a more decidedly worked 
out peculiarity ; and at last an increase of this, 
even to rudeness, exclusiveness and opposition. 
Those arc entirely mistaken who think the 
strangeness of Beethoven's later compositions 
is to be accounted for by bis deafness alone ; 
that he could have written otherwise if this 
sense had remained to him. Even those much 
less gifted must be able to plan their creations 
inwardly, without such external helps, if they 
have made themselves thoroughly familiar 
with tone-life, let alone a genius such as Beet- 
hoven. Indirectly, however, this deafness had 
an extraordinary effect upon his creations, 
since this it was, which increased his innate 
inclination to separation and seclusion to what 
really became in a certain sense one-sidedness 
and morbidness, favoring thereby very greatly 
the keeping his peculiarity of character un- 
affected by external influences, but producing 
also that depression of spirits which resulted 
in the master's losing more and more his 
sound, joyful activity ; so that we see him 
entangled more and more deeply in the nega- 
tive, so that side by side with blessed joy the 
abysses of pain open before ns. Haydn most 
of all took up into himself from without, and 
grew thereby. Beethoven did this least of all ; 
his growth was effected by going deeper and 
deeper into himself. With Mozart, all history 
was foundation and background for his 
activity, but in such a way that he reproduced 
in himself all this legacy thoroughly 
independently. 
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Mr. Howard Glover on "LohengriiL"— "The 

Musical Season in America" (meaning 

New York.) 

The following letter appears in the London 
Jfuilcfil StatuUird, 

Nbw York, May 9th, 

Although there nrc still one or two stray concerts 
to be heord, the American miisicnl reason of 1873 — 
74 is now historical, and I proceed to sri^'e y"ur 
readers a comprehensive sketch of ita principal 
events nnd features. In point of interest the past 
eeason has bctMi very remarkable. Th.ere has been 
no great artist like Rubinstein to astonish his 
hearers with stupendous playing, clever music, and 
prodi^ous memory ; but we have had most excel- 
lent performances by the Philharmonic Society, 
Thomas's Orchestra, the Vocal Society, the Men- 
delsrsohn Union, and the Church Music Association; 
and more especially we have had the production, 
at laat, of " Lohengrin " in a manner which could 
not be surpassed in London, Paris, or Berlin. All 
these musical events have rendered the past season 
most interesting to the musician and the public, 
and in the long run not unprofitable to the various 
classes of interpreters engaged. There have been 
two Italian o]»eras, as I mentioned in my last, but 
Mr. Maretzek very soon succumbed to the fnct that, 
exce]>ting Lucca and Tamberlik. he had no 
attractions, and was encumbered with a wretched 
orchestra, a worse chorus, and useless second-rate 
singers. Townrds the close of his performances 
Madame lima di Mur.^ka. with her wonderful execu- 
tion and extrnordinary high notes, did somethins: 
to redeem the manager's misfortunes, but the end 
came at last, and the treasury being empty, the 
company went to Havana, where tlie same ill-luck 
met thefn, nnd after a few weeks of disaster which 
actually ended in the arrest of Lucca, di Murskn, 
and Vlzzinni, at the suit of the orchestra and 
chorus, the whole body returned here. Lucca went 
to the German opera, and has now joined Stra- 
kosch's, to fill the place which Nilsson'a departure 
for England has occasioned. 

The beginning of Strakosch's season was by no 
means a brilliant auccess, but his day began to 
dawn with the production of ** Aida." This last 
work of Verdi may, I think, be classed as his best, 
excepting " Rigoletto." There is some very good and 
some very bad music in it. The second act is Mrorse 
than anything I know by the composer, but the 
third fully compensates for the previous traah, and 
\a very beautiful. The instrumentation is a great 
advance on any of the composer's previous works, 
and shows not only a conscientious and wise study 
of Weber, Meyerbeer, and Wagner, but also a 
strong desire, successfully achieveii, to think for 
himself, and to invent novel and pleasing combina- 
tions. After the "Aida" had run a very lengthy, 
well-deserved course (it was played at least a dozen 
times), the usual performances of stock operas 
commeneed, aad " Trovntore," "Traviata," 
**Lacia," "Huguenots,* Ac., Ac, displayed the 
various talents of Carapanini, Nilsson, Capoul, 
Torriani, Gary, Ac, Ac. During all this time 
preparations for the great event of the opera season 
were being made; for weeks the rehearsal of 
" LoheoCTin" lasted from 10 till 4, and as all con- 
cerned had to sing four times in the week, the 
labor, especially for the chorus and orchestra, was 
terriiic. However, the result justified all the pains, 
and Wag«er's opera, which since its first production 
twenty-five years ago has provoked more dis- 
cussion, I venture to say, than any other opera ever 
wrtttea, was at last presented to an American 
audience, composed of all the musicians in New 
York, in a manner vrhich, I repeat, could not have 
been more superbly excellent in any city in the 
world. The opera has therefore had every 
chance. I am no great admirer of Nilsson, but in 
'^ Lohengrin " no singer couid surpass her. She 
took the part of Elsa to perfectioa, and her acting ia 
perfection. I do not hold Carapanini to be the 
snccessor of Mario, as some consider hint itere. but 
as Loh<-ngrin he is most admirable, and it would be 
diflieult to name any one at present before the 
publie who would interpret the part so well. As 
these ttf7o characters have the principal parts, it is 
notjnecessary to specify the others particularly; bat 
mention should be made of Miss Gary, who had to 
sing some very ungrateful music, and sang it most 
admirably. tlThen I aasnre you that the chorus, 
the orchestra, the scenery, dresses;, and every 
appointment were of the very highest class, I think 
I shall have done full justice to the- surpassing oz- 
cellcnce of the thirteen performances of this work, 



and be allowed to expre&s my humble but sincere 
opi lion of the mn^ic. 

oin«'e the first nppcnrnncc of Beethoven's works, 
I suppo-ic n«) composer has had more adherents and 
more downright opponents than Wagner. It is, 
however, o.e c msolation to reflect that, as this 
most, undoubtedly clever man has chosen to (Oifine 
his musical career entirely to one branch of the 
a-t — the lyric drama, so the department left for the 
critic is happily reduced in size, and one is not 
called on for any comparison of Wagner and 
others in respect of sj'mphonies, quartets, sonatas, 
overtures, or oratorios. Again Wagner has thought 
fit to promulgate certain views concerning his own 
artistic principles in a manner which savors large- 
ly of the " Ego et Rex Meus " style, with which 
Wolsey so mortally offended Henry Vlll. This 
stupendous assuming of infallible musical judgment, 
this almost total ignoring of all previoua operatic 
compo.sers, the unparalleled insults which Wagner 
has deliberately and publicly placed on record 
against such musicians as Haydn, Mozart, Meyer- 
beer, and Mendelssohn, have doubtless caused (and 
not unjustly) the great enmity which many of the 
beat artists entertain towards him ; and not a few 
ask, " Who is this man that he should so ruthlessly 
destroy our household gods, and shamelessly abuse 
all that we know to be good and great in art?" 
I should be very sorry to offend my friend Mr. 
Danureuther, but I cannot help venturing to answer 
the questi(»n in a few words, the truth of which I 
never fully felt until I studied most carefully and 
heard with great attention the opera " Lohengrin." 
Waf/ntrs munir is tlic *uhlhniUj of lmp*'4c}icc. 

No one will deny the consummate talent which has 
"been necessary to bring about this result, and the 
intense study which must have been undergone by 
Wagner in conceiving such a work as " Lohengrin" 
alone, without reference to his other operas. Bat 
his musical principles are false, meretricious, barely 
theoretically correct. It is tho music which 
requires tinsel for its gaudy trappings, outrageous 
instrumentation for its glittering effects. It is (in 
no wrong sense) sensual music of the worst descrip- 
tion ; it contains page upon page without melody, 
noise beyond mortal forbearance, modulations 
sufficient to scare even Sebastian Bach from his 
peace ul grave in Lei])zig, the whole result being a 
conglomeration of sinking, row, trumpets, trom- 
bones, drums, violins in the highest register, voices 
unable to make themselves heard ; the total result 
of which is that the only relief to the ear, mind, an<l 
body is found when, with the devout a^spirations of 
thankfulness from the audience, the curtain falls on 
a stupendous four hours of immense talent utterly 
misapplied, and for all artistic purposes totally 
wasted. 

There are few deserts without oases. There are 
some such in ** Lohengrin." Wagner's great fall- 
ing is the utter want of tune ; but instrumentation 
he certainty has at his finger's ends. The Vorspiel 
to " Lohengrin " is a remarkable instance of this. 
The subject, as music, is perfectly commonplace ; 
but it is tlie skeleton clothed with gorgeous 
jetrellery. The same may be said as a general rule 
throughout the opera. Take the tune of the Brides 
maids Ghorus. As a melody it is on a par, if not 
beneath, the very worst of Verdi's organ-grinding 
melodies. The Bridal Prelude at the end of the 
opera has no real tune in it, and the so-much-vaunt- 
ed trombone passages in the bass are merely and 
simply treble phrases, which would sound much 
better in their proper places than wedded to the 
false relations with which Wagner has joined them. 
Wagner is a talent; most certainly no genius. 
Even as a dramatic work. ** Lohengrin " is very fur 
behind the " Huguenots " in this respect, although 
Wagner has thought fit to hold his friend and 
adviser, Meyerbeer, to whom he is indebted for his 
early works being heard, to ridicule. There are 
three situations in " Lohengrin " very similar to 
three in the " Huguenots," viz., the duel scene, the 
end of the first act, and the love duet. These may 
compare with the duel scene, the bebediction of the 
poignards, and the succeedins: duet in the " Hugue- 
nots." Bat will any real musician re^'nse to cooeider 
Meyerbeer infinitely greater than Wagner in these 
three pieces? Wagner's duel music irresistiblj' 
reminded me of " the terrific combat of two " in 
Richardson's grand show at Greenwich fair, years 
ago, when I was a boy. The chorus at the conclu- 
sion of the first act is immeasurably Inferior to 
Me3'erbeer'd greatest inspiration, and the duet 
between Raonf and Valentine is, as regards melod}', 
construction, dramatic propriety, and even orches- 
tration, as far superior to Wagner's rhapsody as 
sparkling iced champagne is to Uke-warm water. 



Thus is Wasrner beaten with his own weapons, and 
proved in great dramatic situations quite incapable 
of rising to the height of the " Judenthum" ho so 
loftilj' affects to despise. 

I have not written these lines without the most 
serious study of " Lohenjjrin," and other of Wag- 
ner's works, and I am firmly convinced that I am 
iij:ht. Since I have been here I have had ample 
opportunities of hearing this music, and the more I 
hear the more I am convinced that such music can- 
not live. It is founded on the sand of false artistic 
principles, and must sooner or later fall to the place 
of forgetful ne.ss it so richly deserves. But it des- 
tined to be the *' music of the future,** I, and the 
n a ly hundreds who are of ray opinion, even in this 
city, have the satisfaction of knowing that we shall 
not be alive to hear it, and we can safely leave to 
posterity the pleasure of appreciating and admiring 
if it chooses a species of music which, born of arro- 
gance, assumption, and grossly perverted talent, is, 
to our notion, false in every sound canon of art, and 
infinitely more worthy of condemnation than 
success. I feel strongly that the length of these re- 
marks deserves some apology, but I have been, and | 
am, an attentive reader of all that is written about 
" music and musicians " in England, and I cannot 
but reojet that there are so many who believe in 
this false prophet, this Baal of art, and worship 
the golden image which this Nebuchadnezzar of 
music basset up. However, these men have a per- 
fect right to do as they think fit, but so have those 
who pity their blindness, and wish for their 
conversion 

The Philharmonic Society of this city have had 
their usual number of concerts, and the general re- 
pijlt of the performances has been very satisfactory. 
Two novelties are especially worthy of notice, viz., 
RafTs " Leonore ** and Bristow's " Arcadian" Sym 
phonies. I think I have heard that RafTs work has 
been played in London. It is clever beyond a 
doubt, but very unequal. The first two movementa, 
especially the adagio, are lovely, particularly the 
latter, which even Beethoven [!] might have owned 
without, disgrace; but the march which follows 
quite destroys the effect of its predecessor, and is 
noisy, long, stupid, and utterly ineffective ; and the 
finafe has the effect upon me of a long afternoon 
service on a hot summer's day in a London church 
— so somniferous, monotonous, and dreary was the 
music There is, however, one thing to be said of 
the German writers who have risen since Mendels- 
sohn and Spohr died. They have little or no 
invention or genius, but thay have studied orches- 
tral effects, and their instrumentation may (not 
profanely) be called the charity of music, for its 
inffenuity and excellence covers a multitude of sins, 
mostly of omission, in the matter of total absence 
of anything approaching to satisfactory melody. 

Mr. Bristow is one of the few genuine American 
musicians who really deserve the title. His Sym- 
phony is exceedinjrly clever, showing traces of 
severe and well-directed study in the best schools 
It is admirably conceived, developed, instrumented, 
and most effective, and afforded all present very 
great satisfaction. It is called "The Arcadian,*' 
and the name is the only objection I have to it. 
" Bristow, No. — ," whatever the numeral may be in 
the composer's catalogue, would have been better, 
because music may generalize, but can hardly par- 
ticularize ; and to be told that certain portions of a 
work represent, caravans of emigrants meeting 
Indians and exchanging compliments, sometimes of 
not a very flattering nature, is to require the same 
sort of '*make believe very much" with which 
Dick Swivclier's Marchioness made punch out of 
orange peel and cold water. However, M«*. Bristow 
may well be proud of his work,'and his country- 
men may well point to him as a proof that they 
possess a man quite able to hold his own against 
many greatly inferior composers, who, mainly 
owing to their Teutonic oris:in, are lauded to the 

skies— ^especially in New York. 

• « * « « 

The Vocal Society, the Mendelssohn Union, and 
the English Glee Glub have all brought to a close 
a very pr.iiseworthy series of concerts. The first 
named body would, however, do well to eschew 
the performance of works intended to be placed be- 
fore the public with orchestral accompaniments. 
Gade's " Erl King's Daughter" and Schumann's 
" Paradise and Peri," of which but portions were 
given, lose their effect when only accompanied by 
the piano, however well it may be played. A 
beautifiil young lady, in a gorgeous ball costume, fit 
for the admiration of thousands, and the same 
lovely maiden in ordinary attire, are both very 
good in their way, but the one is for general adula- 
tion, and the other for priyate life. 
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The CliDTcb Music Association has well siisfained 
its frreftt reputation as the only choral society in 
Kew York of any real use. A most excellent and 
interesting Mass by Schumann was the principal 
point in the second concert on February 10th, and 
a superb performance of Mendelssohn's " Athalie/' 
acknowledged by the orchestra (who are mostly 
Germans) to have surpassed any remembered even 
in Leipzig, closed the season on April 2Sth in a 
manner which will not be soon forgotten. The 
conductor, Mr. C. £. Horsley, has at last hsd an 
opportunity of appearing as a composer. On the 
16th of April last bis cantata, '* Coraus," and a 
selection from his miscellaneous works, gave the 
New York public an insight into the worth of a 
roan whose greatest misfortune is being an 
Ens^lishmnn, but who, in the opinion of all who 
know and have heard his music, is worthy of a 

{>lace beside the best composers of this aay. I 
lave left myself no space for a detailed review of 
this best and' modt remarkable concert of the season, 
but I enclose you some ol the nmn}^ press notices, 
and I think you will agree in congratulating your 
conntrymai on the success he has achieved and the 
British pluck ho displayed in employing a whole 
evening in producing his own works. 

Thus 1 have arrived at the end of my task. To- 
night a feoble opposition to the Church Music 
Association, a so-called Oratorio Society, led by an 
excellent violinist, Dr. Damrosch, performs ** Sam- 
son,** which has taken them over a year to study. 
But as the chorus numbers less than a hnnd)*ed 
voices, great results are not expected. So 
farewell. 



 »  



A Truly Great City.— False Kotioiu of 
*' Improvement" 

We are indebted to the Tranteript, of June 16, 
for the following full report of a most timely and 
admirable discourse. We are pledged to sympathy 
with its ideas by every motive we have ever had 
for pleading the cause of Music 

The Church of the Disciples was well filled yes- 
terday morning, the announcement being that Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke would tell his congregation 
*' What shall make Boston a truly great city.*' The 
reverend gentleman selected for his text the 23d 
chapter of Matthew, 37th verse, " Oh, Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets and 
stonest them that are sent unto thee, how often 
would 1 have gathered thy children together even 
AS a hen g^thereth her cnickcns under her wing, 
and ye would not. Behold, your houfpe is left unto 
you desolate " : and the 11th chapter of Proverbs, 
11th verso, "By the blessing of the upright the 
city is exalted, but it is overthrown by the mouth 
of the wicked." The following is an abstract of the 
sermon. 

I propose to ask this morning how is Boston, this 
city of ours, which we all love so well, to be made a 
truly great city. Patriotism, or the love of country 
applies to cities as well. How the Jews loved 
Jerusalem I It was the city of the great King, the 
city of righteousness, the faithful city, the perfec- 
tion of beauty, the joy of the whole earth, the city 
of praise and of joy ; glorious things were spoken 
of it. So. too, have the citizens. of other cities 
loved their bomea So, too, the Athenians loved 
Athens for its beauteous situation and all its mag- 
nificence of art and intelligence ; and so the Romans 
were proud of majestic Rome, the queen of the 
world. 

Every city which has become historic has a 
character of its own. It is almost a person. When 
we think of it we feel about it os we do about a per- 
son. Babylon, Carthage, Tyre, Rome, Athens in 
ancient times, modern Rome, Venice, Paris in our 
own times, stand in our mind as separate, di.stinct 
individuals. That is why they have been loved 
and cherished ; that is why poets have sung for 
them and men have fought for them. Some cities 
have souls and some are soulless and are soon for- 
gotten. Cities that are built up artificially and do 
nut grow naturally do not impress us as persons. 
Thus Constantinople, notwithstanding its wondrous 
beauty of situation and other advantages, was an 
artificial city : and in modern times St. Petersburg 
13 another ; and neither of those possess the kind of 
interest which belongs to a city which grows up 
naturally. How have the great souls of the eartii 
loved their own cities ! How Dante loved Florence, 
and how Jesus loved Jorhualem ! 

The true greatness of a city is when it embodies 
and represents some grand idea. A large territory 
(iO.'s not make a great State. If all Norfolk County 



and all Middlesex County were annexed to Boston, 
that would not increase the importance of Boston. 
It would be nominally lar$:er than Philadelphia in 
area and population, but in reality it would be no 
more of a city than it is now. Do you suppose that 
more people visit Boston because Charlestown is 
annexed to it ? Not one. People fW>ra the West, 
the South, the Middle States, come here because of 
the old historic names here ; because of the moral 
influence of the place. They come to see Fancuil 
Hnll, and Bunker Hill, the Old StuU House, the 
Old South Church, King^s Chapel. They come to 
see the place where great men were born and 
lived and died. The annexation of Dorchester is 
not worth so much to Boston as it would have been 
if we had only kept the house of John Hancock 
standing. We had oetter lose fifty thousand people 
out ol the centres of our population, by having 
them go elsewhere, than lose the Old South 
Church. The glory of Boston is to many people in 
its historic recollections. Every little child in Iowa 
or Nevada reads in its school book about the places 
and sees pictures of the buildings which some of 
our city ofiicials would glndly remove to mske a 
little more room for the horse cars. These visitors, 
who come to Boston from a dlstiince, don't come to 
see your new and handsome stores. They can see 
better ones in Chicago. They don't come to Bofrton 
because of iti population or business. New York 
exceeds it over and over again in these respectJir/ 
but Boston has what neither Chicago, New York; 
Philadelphia. St. Louts, ever can have. It has a )ns- 
tory ; antiquities, memories. Let them go and yon 
will lose some of the great distinctions of our city. 

It has been my wish to have some of these recol- 
lections embalmed in the names of our new streets. 
Instead of taking high-sounding, but insignificant, 
names from amoner the English peerage, and call- 
ing our streets Arlington and Clarendon, we ought 
to have named them after the great men who have 
lived here ; John Winthrop street, Sam Adams 
avenue. Cotton Mather avenue. Everything like 
that would have helped to preserve the individuality 
and the personal character of our city. That is 
also a reason why the old trees ought to have been 
preserved. They made a part of the character ol 
the city. The secular elms, the growth of a centu- 
ry, were cnt down easily in a day ; but they never 
can bo replaced when once cut down, and all the 
wealth of New York or Chicago together could not 
place them on their parks or avenues. They were 
our distinction. A hundred years ago your iirreat 
grandfathers were walking and talking under them. 
Their shades fell on James Otis, Samuel Adams, 
Fisher Ames, Samuel Doxter. The birds were 
startled from their leaves by the guns of the 6th of 
March and the 17th of June ; but they mnst give 
way, it is s«id, to the "march of improvement.*' 

is it an improvement to Boston to have a little 
more room for her street cars, and to lose that 
which distinguishes her from all the cities of the 
land ? The men who talk about the " march of im- 
provement," and who are ready to kill our grand 
old trees and cut up our Common to make way for 
streets and strrres, think themselves practical, but 
they are not so, even in the lowest sense of the 
term. They not only destroy the sentiment and 
the imoginative beauties of our city, for which per- 
haps they csre nothing, but they are enemies also 
of its material interests. I think this can be proved 
even to the practical man himself. I should say to 
him, " Do vou believe in advertising ? do you think 
money weU spent in extensive advertii:>ement8 ? " 
"Certainly," he replies. "You admit that what- 
ever calls attention to the city advertises it; what- 
ever kfeps the name of the place and the memory 
of the place must advertise it; whatever makes 
Western merchants come East to Boston, is an ad- 
vertloement. Well, then, the picture of the Old 
South Church in school histories and school 
geographies, studied by the little children in 
Minnesota, and the little rude woodcuts of Boston 
Common and the elms in the children's reading 
books in Ohio and Michigan, are all advertisements 
of Boston. They advertise its streets, its stores, 
its merchandise. It is the best possible advertise- 
ment, and worth paj'ingf 100,000 a year for; but lost 
whenever you cut down the old trees, whenever 
you pull down the Old State House and the Old 
Soutii Church. The vandalism which sneers at 
sentiment will, sooner or later, take half a million 
dollars of annual income out of the pockets of the 
business men of this city, and yet they call that 
being practical and enterprising 1 

So much for trees and monuments ; but there 
are other matters still more characteristic of Boston, 
and more important still. The idea of the city has 
always been the elevation of the whole people. 



Here, in the bei^inning, free schools were establish- 
ed, supported by taxation. Every child in Massa- 
chusetts had such an interest and inalienable right 
to enjoy them, that he mnst not be de^iendent for it 
even on the love of his parents. It was the duty of 
the wh<»lo cf)minunity to see that every little ooy 
and every little girl was educated, and from this 
seed have come the pnblic schools, giving unsec- 
t-arian education to the whole community. This 
idea is odious to all sectarians. The Roman 
Catholics, who have come here since oar institutions 
were founded, and who have been received with all 
hospitality and will he so received, nevertheless 
ougnt not to dream of touching our public-school 
system. This is the chief distinction of Boston. 
From Boston, from Massachusetts, these schools 
went all over the whole country. They have made 
the republic possible; they have made and still 
make possible that freedom for the sake of which 
thousands come here from Europe. Republican 
government rests on universal education, and no 
sectarian schools ever educated or ever can educate 
a people. The idea of Boston has always been that 
of raising the whole community. It is one of the 
few cities in which all of the nntive popnlation are 
intelligent and refined. Its citizens, rich or poor, 
high or low, are a people of gennine culture. 

Talk to any man or woman in Boivton of Ameri- 
can descend, and in nine ca.^es out of ten you are 
talking to men and women of ideas and of princi> 
pl«^s. 

Universal education implies and requires other 
advantage^. The Boston Common, which is the 
public park and garden of he people; the public 
library, that most noble institution; public baths 
in summer, music on the Common for all the people, 
free churches ; these are all los^cal deductions from 
the pnblic schools. Educate the whole community, 
and then you fit them thereby to leceive. and make 
them desirous of having, all other means of cul- 
ture. Then public culture becomes larger, deeper, 
higher than that which is only private. The glory 
of the republic is that the whole community is 
pledged t-o progress, that the universal people are 
its guardians, and that the power of the whole 
community is its guarantee. Our public library 
in Boston is better than any private library ever 
can be ; and one day we shall have public maseums 
and gardens, pnblic zoological and botanical gar- 
dens, better than any private corporation ever can 
procure. Our free churches ought to be better than 
any private churches ; our free schools better than 
the very best private schools ; that which is done 
by the whole people and for the whole people ooght 
to be better than what any single section or class 
of the people can ever accomplish or obtain. That 
is the glory of Boston ; we have always been steadi- 
ly marching in that direction, always doing more 
and more to furnish the best culture to the whole 
community. 

I oppose, because of this view, all attempts open 
or secret, to injure any of our public places ; to 
take away the least mite from the present oppor- 
tunities and advantages which belong to the whole 
people. Those who attempt to injure the Common 
make a direct attack upon popular education, npon 
universal culture. The crime of high treason has 
always been considered as one of the most culpable 
and heinous of all, because committed against the 
life of the nation itself. The life of our nation is in 
the intelligence and morality of the people. No 
republic can live where the people are ignorant or 
vicious. The worst crime, then, which can be ct)m- 
mitted in this country is any act which lowers the 
tone of public thonsrht. I therefore consider that 
any man who is in favor of the removing of a pnb- 
lic monument in Boston which is the education of 
the people, of cutting off a piece of Boetm Common, 
of killing her trees, of injurin^r her public schools — 
I consider him to be cruilty of a worse crime than 
some ef those for which men are sent to the State 
prison. Of course I do not mean that he intention- 
ally does anything wrong, but such is the tendency 
of his action. 

One other distinction of Boston has been the 
freedom of its thought, its independent intellect In 
State and Church, in social and moral questions, 
Boston has commonly taken the lead of the nation, 
because it has always inaugurated independent 
thought. Of course, this has often led on the one 
side to extravagance, aud on the other side there is 
always a freeling opposed to mental freedom — 
afraid of it, and willing to persecute it a little. 
The Boston clergy persecuted Ann Hutchinson and 
Rocer Williams, but Ann Hutchinson and Roger 
Williams truly represented the real spirit of Boston. 
Tories and men of standing, good men and wise 
men, opposed the Whig doctrines of 1776 and the 
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Declaration of Independence; bnt Sam Adams, 
'Wintbrop, Otis and Qaincy were the true repiesen- 
taiives of Boston in that day. Men opposed Garri- 
son and Sumner in 1840 and 1860, but the great 
heart and soul of Boston were with these men 
nevertheless. Boston, because of its independent 
thought, led the nation in 1776 ; and again in 18^6 ; 
again in 1861 ; and to-day, when a new occasion 
comes to teach new duties, we shall find here, I 
think, some of the leaders and founders who shall 
organise new parties and prepare the way for a 
larger liberty and a broader manhood. From Bos- 
ton, as a radiant centre, have gone forth, under all 
names, all forms of liberal Christianity. 

Here, I think, is the true greatness of our city. 
This is what we should always endeavor to main, 
tain and carry forward. We don't want extent of 
territory, nor amount of population, nnr abundance 
of wealth, nor ascendency in art mainly, but we 
want wealth used for good purposes, as it has so 
often been used in this community. We want liberty 
united with law ; we need human efforts continuecl 
as they have been begun, to lift the fallen, to com- 
fort the wretched ; we need more institntions and 
better institutions, like those which have been 
already founded, for charity, for education, for cor- 
recting vice, for reformin;r criminals. It will be a 
sad day for Boston when the work is op()0<ted as a 
mere rosewater philanthropy becanse of some 
supposed sentimentalism. The charities and insti 
tutions of Boston have not been sentimentalities, 
but have been instruraentAlitio». and we must go 
on and carry them further. Other cities, doubt- 
less, are more orthodox tlian we are. The most 
orthodox people in Boston are only relatively 
orthodox, and L3'man Bcechcr in his way was ae 
great a heretic as William Ellery Chaniiing. Other 
cities excel us in population and art. but if we wish 
to keep tlie good name we have inherited, let us 
hold fast to our freedom of thought, our practical 
Christianity, our humane institutions, our traditions 
of public knowledge and public comfort and public 
improvement. These will sanctify our soil and 
bless it and make it s»cred. These are the beau- 
tiful germs out of which our New Jerusalem shall 
grow. 

The Sooiete ties Concerts. 

CFrom " GnnRUBiin : MemoriaU ittwUrati9$ of kit 
Z(^«," by Bdwabd Bbllasis. London, 1874.) 

As early as the August of 1822, Cherubini re§s 
tablished the Pension nat of the Conservatoire, 
which had been abolished, together with the public 
competitions in vocal and orchestral works by the 
pupils, in which all who had gained the first prize 
since 1816 could be candidates This course was 
but a step towards the subsequent foundation of the 
Soci6t6 aes Concerts du Conservatoire, established 
by a decree of the 16th of February 1828, and 
which originated as follows: 

Habeneck invited his musical friends to dinner 
on St. Cecilia's day, telling them to bring their 
instruments with them. Among those who respon- 
ded wore Guillou, Tulou, Yogt, Brod, Dacosta, 
Buteux, Dauvern6, Bulk, Dauprat, Blangy, Mei- 
fred, Mengal, Dosstou, Henri, Barizel, Tilmant 
(ain^), Battu, Tolbecque, St. Laurent, Amed4e, 
Seariot, Claudel, 6u6rin, Urban, Norblin, Vastin, 
and Chafft. The Eroioa symphony was tried, but 
not liked. After several ess'tys, in 1827, at 
Duport's manufactory. Rue Neuve des Petits 
Champs, and at IlabenecVs house in the Rue des 
Filles St Thomas, disgust at the symphony was 
succeeded by admiration. Cherubini being inform- 
ed of this, and of Ilabeneck's idea of having con- 
certs, agreod that they should tako place in the 
g^and hall of the Conservatoire. Since 1815, the 
public exercises of the pupils had not been re- 
sumed. Through his desire of restoring these, 
Cherubini agreed to ask the king's minister, M. 
Sosthdne de Larochefoncault, for the authorisation 
desired by Habeneck, who himself agreed to find 
the funds for the expenses. 

The government, however, granted 2000 frances 
a year towards the expenses, and the decree found- 
ing the society was communicated by Cherubini to 
the professors and a number of the chief pupils. 
Aaiidst general approbation an engagement to 
abide by the decree was signed by those present on 
the 24tn of March. A provisionary committee of 
the new society, composed of Cherubini (president), 
Habeneck (vice-president), Guillon (secretary). 
Dauprat, Brod, F. Hal6vy, Kuhn (chef-du-chant), 
Meitred, Amed^, Albert Bonet, A. Dupont, and 
 Tajan Rog6, convoked an assembly of all those who 
bad signed the adhesion to the regulations of the 



decree ; and Guillou, in the name of the committee, 
made known the proposed rules of the committee, 
and an adhesion to these latter was also signed. 

On C*herubini's and M^hul's recommendation, 
Habeneck was chosen conductor of the concerts, 
amon^ the chief objects of which was the perform- 
ance of Beethoven's works. Let us see how this 
object was fulfilled from 1828 to 1862. The first 
symphony was performed thirteen times ; the 
second, twenty-six ; the third ( Er^ca) twenty- 
eight ; the fourth, twenty-four ; the fifth (C minor), 
fifty-three: the sixth, (pastoral), fifty -one ; the 
seventh, fifty-two ; the eighth, fourteen ; the ninth 
(choral), nineteen : total, two hundred and eighty 
performances. The overture to Fidrlio, seven 
times ; to Ijer>nora^ four ; to Coriolanns, nine ; to 
the Ruitut of AthmiM, twice: to ^mon/, six times; 
to Kifttf Stephen, once ; to Promfthetut, seven times ; 
overture in C, twice : total, thirty-eight perform- 
ances. Chamber-music: quartets, op. 18, three 
times ; trio in E flat, op. 88, once ; the quartets, op. 
69. four times ; fugrne of ninth quartet, twice ; 
septet, twenty -seven times ; trio for two haut boys 
and cors anglais, four times: total, forty-one per- 
formances. CherubinTs action as director of the 
Soci^t^ des Concerts exhibits his regard for Beet- 
hoven; yet Berlioz, when saying that the great 
musicians of Paris at this time were indifferent to 
Beethoven, dares to include Cherubini in that class. 
At the same time he speaks of the Florentine as one 
'qui concentruit sa bile et n'osait la r^pandre sur un 
maitre (Beethoven) dont les succ^s I'irritaient pro- 
fondonient, et sapaient I'ddifice de ses theories les 
plus chores ; '  but then, accordmg to Berlioz. 
Berton was one who pitied German music ; Boiel- 
dieu, one who was ignorantly surprised at the least 
harmonic combinations; Padr, one who told un- 
favorable anecdotes 'of Beethoven; Cirtel, one who 
cnred more about his rosp-trees than music ; 
Kreutzer. one who disdained all that came from the 
other side of the Rhine ; Lesnenr, one who was 
deaf, and not attending the Conservatoire concerts. 
All these, according to Berlioz, were enemies to 
Beethoven. But it is intolerable to find him mak- 
ing this charge against the man who, in the teeth 
of oppoeition, had Beethoven's symphonies per- 
formed. For what, according to Elwart. are the 
facts? 'When Cherubini was informed of Ilabe- 
neck's pisn, he agreed to the request that the latter 
should obtain the authority of the minister with a 
degree of warmth that does honor to his memory.' 
Again: 'The minister, M. de Larochefouc^ult, 
assented to Cherubini's proposals.* The very decree 
begins: 'At the request of the Directors of the 
Ecole Royal de Musique we have resolved,' Ac. ; 
and art. 9 charsres Cherubini with the execution of 
the decree. The statutes of the Soci6t4 des Con- 
certs beg^n thus: 'With the agreement of the 
Director of the Ecole de Musique.' Lastly, Cheru- 
bini was chairman of the administrative and 
executive committee. ' Cherubini knew very well,' 
remarks the Niederrhnnitehe-Mimk-Zeituny, ' that 
Habeneck's object was the performance of the 
works of Beethoven. Had he entertained so mean 
an opinion of the latter as he is reported to have 
held, he certainly would not have promoted and 
arranged the whole affiiir with the zeal he did.' 

A number of concerts took place every year, for 
which, as we have said, the government eventually 
gave an annual grant of two thousand francs. 
No solos were allowed, and at Cherubini's order the 
movable platform, rising step by step, just as it 
now stands, was built. At the first concert, March 
9th, 1828, the Eroiea symphony was performed, and 
fbund great favor among the pupils. The ordinary 
concerts took place on Sundays at two o'clock; 
others that might r.ow and then take place on week- 
days were called ' concerts spirituels.' At the first 
concert for 1829 (Feb. 15), Cherubini's CharU tur la 
hfort de ffat/dn was sung by Ponchard. Nourrit, and 
Maillard ; at the fourth concert in 1880 (4th. April), 
the celebrated introductory chorus from Elisa — the 
solos being sung by Pr6vot and Huiteaux ; and on 
Feb. 1, 1885, Clapisson's Vbici la Ifuit — recommen- 
ded to Habeneck for performance by Cherubini 
himself. At the extra concert at the Conservatoire 
on the 80th May 1830, a rather unfortunate circum- 

* Ber1toz*s Jthnoireitt p. 74. Professor E'la, in hln In- 
teresting UuHcal Union papers, relates an anecdote 
wbtch may be vet off against Berlioz's statement here. 
Cberubini, becoming impatient with a pupil who, wbile 
describing to him the performance of one of Beethoven's 
svmpbonle*, said notning on the merits of the composi- 
tion, spoke tbut : " Toung man, let your sympntbies be 
flrat wedded to the creative, and be yoa less fastidious of 
the executive : accept the interpretation, nnd think more 
of the crentlon of those musical works which are written 
for all time, and all natiooa— models for imitation, and 
above all criticism.'* 



stance occurred. Cherubini, before beginning, 
always waited for royalty ; the only royal princess 
who loved and patronized music came ten minutes 
late, and some hissing, forerunner of the storm in 
July, began, which was not sufficiently drowned by 
the voices, then just beginning to sing, to prevent 
her hearing the salute from the pit that did not 
reppect a msrk of deference on Cherubini's part. 
Besides the great concerts there were also the 
smaller ones called the ' Concerts d'Emulation.' 
given by the pupils themselves, at which Cherubini 
did not allow the young ladies of the Conservatoire 
to take any part either in the solos or choruses, 
they being solely allowed to perform in public cm 
the* harp or the piano, while the orchestra only 
played the compositions of the pupils. In spite of 
all the representations of the most eminent profes- 
scirs, Cherubini adhered strictly to these rules. 
The chief box was reserved for Cherubini, 
D'Hcnneville. Delavigne. and Lambert, and emula- 
tion was especially excited among the pupils at 
these smaller concerts by the presence of their 
director These, of which Elwart was conductor, 
Cherubini no less warmly encouraged than the 
g^eat concerts. ^ 

t Elwart*s WHoire de la SocUtf. det Concert*. 
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VixxNA. The repertoire of the Imperial Opera dur- 
ing the month of May was as ft)llows : Der Freytchiitx, 
LEloUe du Nord twice, A'ida twice, Lohmffrin^ Die 
Metsientinffer^ Propheie twice, Schumann's Oenoveva 
twice, Don Jtian, Tannhd'uer^ LAfricaitu^ Verdi's 
Bd MatqttS, OuiUnume 7W/,— besides five V a lets. In 
five months this theatre has mounted 62 different 

operas. At the Opera Comique, during the first 

half of May, were given : Lortzing's " Czar and the 
Carpenter," Fletow's Martha and fUradella ; Le Jioi 
ta dit (new French piece by Leo Delibes) ; 77 
Barhiere ; " Marriage of Figaro " ; Kreutzer's " A 
Night in Grenada "; and Za Part du Diable, 

BiRLiTf. The works performed at the Imperial 
Opera House in April were : Pra Diavolo, Hu^tte, 
notM, TannhAfuer, lUgoteUo^ Merry VFtvei, Trovatwe, 
ProphiU, Fautt, Tell, Mozart's Seraglio, Aida, 
Martha, H Barbiere, Hamlet, Lneia di Jxtmmeirmoor, 
MeiMter finger , — ^Two new operas have been accept- 
ed for the coming season : one, by Rubinstein, on a 
biblical subject, "The Maccabees"; the other a 
comic opera, of which the text is borrowed from 
Shakspeare's " As you like it," by W. Taubert 

Robert Schumann's Fautt was lately executed, 
for the first time here in its entirety, by the mem- 
bers of Stern's Vocal Union, under the direction of 
Professor Stockhausen. The principal solo singers 
were Mmes. Lili Lehmann, Schultzen-Asten 
Assmann, Boss, Herren Betz, Diener, and 
Beltzacher; the orchestra was that of the Royal 
Operahonse. The performance was verv successhil, 
the Third Part, more particularly, making a deep 
impieasion on the audience 

Lkipzio. There is a question of transforming 
the Conservatory, hitherto a private, into a 
national institution springring directly from the 
Saxon government. 

^— The PiedeFeche Verein, one of the first musi- 
cal societies in Germany, celebrated its twentieth 
anniversary, on the 17th of May, by a performance 
of the great B-minor Mass of Bach. 

CoLooNB. The Rhine Musical Festival took place 
at Cologne on the 24th. 25th, and 26th ult The 
performances were held in the Gurzenich Hall, 
which holds 2,000 persons. The orchestra, arranged 
in a triangle, occupied the centre of the platform in 
front, with the chorus at the sides. Capellmeister 
Hiller was greeted with hurrahs and great applanse 
on his entry to take the wand. Many leaders of 
the German and foreign musical artistic world were 
present; notably Brahms, Joachim, Rheinthaler, 
Grimm. Dietrich, Mfiller, Boyer, W. Bargiel, 
Verhulst, Gevaert, Samuel, Radoux, Peter Benoit, 
Kufferath,Hubert.i, Mile. St«ps; in the orchestra 
were Jean Becker, Konigslow, Jaflb, Kefer, Des- 
wert, Griitzmacher, Barth, Ldonard, Merck, and 
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Bernier. Amon^ the soloists were fint Mme. 
Joachim, received with enthasiasm, then Mme. 
Peach Ica-Leutner, of the Leipzig Theatre, llenschel 
of Berlin, Schelper, baritone of the Cologne 
Theatre, and Diener, of the Berlin Opera. The 
artists were placed to the left of the condnctor. 
The pri)<jramme for the first eveninc; consisted of 
Handel's *' Samaori." and Brahms* " Triiunpiilied." 
A report in /^ Guide Mnnicai says: — 

The execution wait superb. The choir, at the 
commencement a little wavering, soon found them- 
selves in po8sessi(m of all their faculties. We in 
Belgium are still far from the ])erfectiim of the 
Rhino choirs. What vigor! what verve! what 
(nstinct, and above all what certainty, what ra^ie ! 
The soloists were also excellent ; Mme. Joachim, as 
a matter of course, was a Micah of ideal beauty, of 
a perfection which it is scarcely possible to attain. 
The baritone Henschel, in the part, unhappily too 
»hort, of Harapha, distinguished himself in quite a 
special manner ; his interpretation is marvellous. 
He is a future Stockhausen. The bass Schelper 
(Manoah), and the tenor Diener (Samson), all 
acquitted themselves notably. The orchestra in 
fine was marvellous in precision and ensemble ; 
there is in fact onlv one opinion with regard to 
this performance oi " Samson,** that it was one of 
the finest that has taken place for many years. 
After " Samson,** Hiller gave up the b&ton of 
director, which he had so efficiently wielded, to 
Johannes Brahms, who directed his own " Tri- 
umphlied.** Brahms was received with enthusinstic 
applause; and the *' Triumphlied," although of 
unneard-of difficulty, wss admirably executed by 
the choir and orchestra, the bass Schelper acquit- 
ting himself finely in the only solo that the work 
contains. 

We may add the following from the KolnUche 

Zeitunff of May 26 : 

A lady's delicate hand from the chorns presented 
Herr Brahms, in the name of the lady's colleagues, 
with a laurel wreath, proportionately as imposing 
as the Triumphlied itself. On Saturday evening, 
after the general rehearsal, and yesterday, after the 
concert, large numbers of those present at the 
Festival met in the rooms of the Casino and the 
Wolkenburg for refreshment and friendly inter- 
course. At the reception held yesterday morning 
by the Director of the Festival, and attended by a 

freat many artists, of this town and other places, 
I. Gevaert, Director of the Brussels Conservatory, 
presented Ferdinand Hiller, in the name of the 
King of the Belgians, with the Officer's Cross of the 
Leopold-Order, accompanying the gift by a touch- 
ing and cordial address, in good German, in which 
he dwelt on the merit of him who was thus distin- 
guished. The numerous Belgian artists present 
foudly expressed their concurrence in the address. 
All the other persons present, too. were agreeably 
touched by the happy moment selected for this 
mark of distinction, as honoring simultaneously 
the Directoi and the Composer. 

The days follow and resemble each other. The 
second day's performance of the Festival was, like 
the first, most enjoyable. First came instrumental 
music with a " Sunday Child," Beethoven's Pastornl 
Symphony, which brought out the dazzling quali- 
ties of the orchestra, assembled, unfortunately, only 
for this occasion. The Symphony was performed 
to perfection, and penetrated to all hearts. Then 
followed Ferdinand killer's oratorio. Die Zerstorung 
von Jerutalem^ and achieved a great triumph. The 
very first chorus : *' Wie heilig und hehr ! " took 
the audience by storm. After that, the applause 
was equally divided between the choruses and the 
solos through the entire work. The duet, " 0, wEr 
roein Uaupt,** Bung with true mastery by Mad. 
Joachim and Herr Diener, had to be repeated, in 
obedience to a tumultuous demand. At the conclu- 
sion, there was a long and enthusiastic storm of 
applause, while the charming phalanx of the ladies' 
chorus, turning towards the master, crowned his 
head with laurel, and overwhelmed him with a rain 
of flowers." 



MrLAN. Verdi's Requiem In memory of M.inzoni is the 
topic or the day. It has been performed with immense 
effect In the Church of St. Mark, and was to be repeated, 
this week, three times at the Scala. The Chun;h wai 
crammed to sufTocation, the Mayor belnq: overwhelmed 
by applications for tickets of admission. Had the demand 
oi everyone thua applyinir been gratified, the worthy 
functionary might have filled all the churches in Milan 
instead of St. Mark's only. All the numbers went 
splendidly, but the greatest effect was produced by the 
*' Dies Iras." The principal siufrers were Slf^nore stols, 
Waldmann, SIgnorl Capponi iind Maini, seconded bv 
Slcnnro Blenio. Bignami, and Chlanpa. Eighteen fair 
pupils of the Conservatoiy sang in tiie chorus. All gave 



their services gratuitously. The male chorus counted 
amoni; its members manv artists of high repuio, as did, 
also, the orchestra.— Glinlcs's Hfeforthe Ctar hns been 
succesHfullv produced at the Teatro dal Verme. Mad. 
MeiischikoiT, of 8c. Petersbur);li, who was expressly 
en^saeed for the occasion, impressed the audience very 
much. She was admirably BU|>ported by other principal 
nrtlMts, SIgnora Barlina-Dini. Seignori Merly ond 
B.artolinl, Hfn well as by the orchef^ra and chorus. No 
one could surpass Sl(?.. Faccio as conductor.— Another 
success has heeu the revival, at the Teatro M-inzoni, of 
Rnimondi'fi opera, 77 Vtntaglio. One irreat obstacle in 
the way of a performance of 7/ Veniaglio Is the fact 
that the work required no less than three buffos, four 
prime, donne, and two tenors. However, the obstacle did 
not fk'ightcn the management, and the result has been 
very f<:rat fylng. The three buffos, 8l{?nori Valentino 
Fioravanti, Kicci, and I>cl Grande, were all good ; so 
were the tenor*, Signori Zulianl and Carnelli. It Is 
true that one of the prim^. donne was not up to the mark, 
but the other three, Siirnore Trebbi, Perocco, and 
Dordelll, were, so the public had not much cause for 
complaint. // Ventagiio was written s^mie forty-three 
years ago, and has long slumbered unheeded and for- 
gotten. It ha", however, now made sncb a hit that the 
next thing It will probably make is the round of Italy. 
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Eichard Wagner and his Theory of Hnsic. 

.One of the ablest and rao5*t interesting of the 
many articles upon tho *' Wac^ner question " 
appeared in the June number of the Oafary, from 
the pen of the distinjjuished Shakespeare scholar, 
Mr. Richard Grant White. There is a "Wajrner 
part}^ here now and in England, as well as in Ger- 
man}'. It is especially intolerant, acr^jressivc. 
almost fanatical just now in New York, tiie new 
home of so much of the youn^ Germany with all 
its restlessness, its discontent with the existinj^ 
order, whether in Society or Art, and where the 
recent brilliant performances of Lohengrin have 
stirred up an enthusiasm, which bids fair to become a 
pronounced Wagoner fever, and must have its run, 
both there and elsewhere, for heaven knows how 
lon^, like all the fashions and the fevers which by 
turns possess and tyrannixe the souls and tastes of 
fickle, novelty-seeking men and women. But to 
publics, as to individuals, there come ever and 
anon lucid intervals, when they once more behold 
with deep and peaceful joy the eternal verities 
which no fashion or excitement can obscure but for 
a day ; the fireworks are played out, and lo ! the 
quiet stars forever in their places. But while th^ 
Wagner fever lasts, it is quite. natural that whoever 
makes a cool appeal to reason, or lifts an earnest 
voice in behalf of dear old musical convictions and 
experiences, to all of which this egotistical reformer 
gives the lie with so much persistency and energy 
of will and talent, and with unparalleled audacity, 
should provoke the wrath of the more combative 
ones who march beneath the Wagner banner. It is not 
strange that Mr. White has been taunted with 
" intrusion " into the controversy, and accused of 
'* ignorance " on the subject of music. Some of his 
critics would fain have it appear, that, in arj^uing 
the question at all, he is professing to know that of 
which he is ignorant, to-wit music : an imputation 
just as hurtful to an honorable writer as a charge 
of lying. Now we have known enough of Mr 
Richard Grant White in connection with music 
and musical criticism in times past, to be able to 
assure these angry assailants that he does know 
something about music, and indeed rather more than 
goes to the making up of what is commonly called a 
first-class musical critic in these times. If he is not 
a professional musician, he is entitled to an opinion. 
If his literary labors for a dozen years past have 
been in another field, yet he was once known and 
respected as the best informed and ablest of the 
writers about music in the New York press, nor 
was he without practice in the art. Indeed there 
is evidence that he is not ignorant of music in this 
very article in the Galaxy, which is candid, 
generous, full of sound sense from which there is 



no escaping, and which gives Wagner credit for 
what truth he finds in him, while it lays bare the 
fallacy of some of his ideas. 

Mr. White begins his article with this sentence : 
" Fourteen years ago the world began to hear some- 
thing about the 'music of the future' — began 
rather to be told something about it ; for there are 
ears that hear not, and in all matters the speaker is 
one and the hearer is another." It was a good while 
before that. In the first year of this very Journal 
(1862) we began to tell our readers all that we could 
learn from careful study of Wagner's controrersial 
and theoretic writings, and from such biographical 
notices of him as we could find, about the sinuglar 
position this man had begun to occupy toward all 
the received ideas of music, and the startling claims 
which ho put forth. We translated largely from 
his writings ; we did our best to form a fair and can- 
did estimate of what he aimed at, what ho thought 
and what he was, pointing admiringly to the force 
and brilliancy of his satire upon the absurdities and 
idols of the existing Opera; admitting the sound- 
nei*s of some of his ideaa, but ir.ore particularly of 
his special criticisms, but modestly submitting the 
question whether, in all that there was sound and 
re.'illy essential in his thoujjht, and in a "far more 
wholesome way in practice, he had not been antici- 
pated more than a century before by Gluck. From 
that time onward, during several years, these 
columns were pretty largely occupied, among other 
topics then of more immediate interest, with the 
Wagner question. Doubtless we were telling it to 
** ears that hear not ** ; we were before the time ; 
and had grown somewLat weary of the matter by 
the time when Wagnerism came np as a tendency, 
and put on its party armor, here in the musical life 
of our new world. Nevertheless we have continued 
to read the books and pamphlets which Wagner is 
continually writing, and the pros and cons they 
have provoked : we have read his own peculiar 
poems, or librettos fur his later operas; have 
listened carefully when we have had a chance to 
hear any fragments or arrangements of his rauMic, 
besides hearing Tannhauaer and Lohengrin and Der 
Jtiegender IloUdnder in Berlin and Vienna. We 
have tried faithfully and fairly to get at some com- 
prehensive, clear and just conception of the new 
phenomenon, and find out whether it be comet or 
fixed star, — or only wilful and pretentious pyro- 
technics. We have arrived at some convictions on 
the subject, which, though we cannot speak as a 
mnsician, do spring from a sincere, earnest, life- 
long love and loyalty io music, and which so far 
are shaken by no argument which we have yet seen 
advanced by the " disciples of the newness," nor by 
any sorcery flung over our dull senses by the actual 
Music of their master with tho whole Venuaherg of 
his bewildering, intoxicating orchestra. These we 
propose in a series of brief articles, during tha 
summer liesure, to discuss. 

We shall begin with the inquiry how much pre- 
sumption can there be in favor either of the theory 
or practice of the musician, who at the outset 
denies the validity of Music in itself, '* pure" Music, 
claiming that as an Art it is entirely futile, until 
coupled with, or impregnated by another Art, to 
wit the Word, or Poetry. As if one were to say 
Sculpture is no true art unless allied with Painting 
(painted sculpture, d la Gibson); or Painting is naught 
unless it blend with Sculpture, unless its figures 
stand out from the canvas (stereoscopic painting) ! 
And as if every Art did not produce its best just 
where it is roost free and independent of all other 
Arts, at all events entirely paramount, unhampered 

by the union. 

Then we shall pass to the inquiry whether Wag- 
ner, admitting all the justice of his special criti- 
cism, is after all just to the essential and distinctlTe 
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character and nature of the Opera, as hitherto 
accepted in its best and pnrest models ; whether he 
does not fhil to perceive, or wilfull}' ignore that 
which constitutes the very life and ration d^etre of 
Opera; whetlier Opera, like every other important 
and enduring form.of music, instead of being a mere 
arbitrary pro<luct., was not a neces^sary outgrowth 
from the very nature botli of music and the liuman 
soul, distinct from other forms and other arts, 
which each have their advantages, denied to it, 
while it can claim advantnges denied to them. 

Then as to tiie subject matter of the Wagner 
Opera, his plots, we shall have to consider, 
whether the bhadowy vastness, grandeur of his 
mylhicnl dromalis pernoua can ever interest 
us like the " humanities'* of operas upon historical 
and human subjects; whether the heros of the 
classical Greek drama, for instance, sucli as Glnck 
employed, do not come nearer to our sympathies 
than any Odina, Thors, Walkyrie Maidens, ^c, of 
his Niebelungen trilogy. 

Then will come up the corollaries of his first 
principles; his warfare upon set Arias, and his idea 
of " infinite melody " in place thereof; his^abulition 
of the family relationship in musical keys, <tc„ <fcc. ; 
and finally th<* necessity under which he has found 
himself of placing the centre of gravity of his whole 
fabric (after all) in his reinforced, sensationally 
brilliant, ceasler^sly engross' ng orchestra, in spite of 
all tiiat he has said of the futility of instrumental 
musTc; for what is all that he has put into the 
mouths of all his sinsrers, in comparison with what 
he so much more emphatically bringfs out tlirough 
the tense catgut and the brazen lungs of the great 
m >(^ern orchestra below ? 

But before proceeding to these questions we wish, 
for the better understanding of tlie stand-point 
from which we approach the discussion, to repro- 
duce here a few paragraphs from some specula- 
tions concerning the essential meaning and the 
raiton d'etre of Opera, which shaped themselves in 
our mind full thirty years ago. If lhet?e ideas are 
sound, if they be not mere idle fancies of the brain, 
then Wagner's theory of Opera cannot be sound. 
Of course much of what follows will be truism to 
many of our readers. 

Man was born to imitation. The trick of fancying 
ourselves others whom we read or dream of and of 
acting their deeds, their lives over in our own per- 
sons with an artistic comprehensive brevity, is the 
least artificial part of us. It is wearing the mask 
professedly and playfully, and with a lively alterna- 
ting catholicity, instead of keeiiing on always the 
calculating, sober mask of habit which too often 
constitutes the propria jteritona. It is a happy, gen- 
ial, frank faculty Children have it to perfection, 
and they grow worldlings when they lose it. It is 
one of the soul's arts of self-recovery, like humor. 
It is a way of testing and securing our moral free- 
dora, of getting outside of the limitations of our own 
characters of realizing things from the stand-points 
of many characters, of cultivating the universal, the 
cosmopolitan side of our nature, of most vividly re- 
hearsing the maxim : '* There is nothing foreign to 
us which is human," and of confessing, as we ought, 
our portion of the responsibility of every human ac- 
tion under every set of circumstances. Could we 
expect literature and art, then, to be less dramatic 
than human life itself is ; or the creative artist, the 
poet and composer, to cease to dramatize in humble 
imitation of tne all-wise and loving artist and Crea- 
tor ? Is not the best and most effective part of story- 
telling dramatic ? And do we not find the same 
true, of the childlike style of histories which last 
the longest, — witness the Bible and Herodotus? 
Music, which under.ies speech, as character and 
feeling underlies opinion, — Music, which is the uni- 
versal dialect, through which souls converse from 
those inmost intentions which are apt to harmonize ; 
— Music lends itself m )st readily to this dramatic 
need ; the play of passions and of feelings, in which 
souls vibrate to or across each other, sometimes 
chiming, sometimes jarring, becomes in her more 
fluid medium transparent and sugs:e8tive. in their 
worst chaos and itnhroglio^ of the harmonic resolu- 
tion to which all things tend. 

The Musical Drama, (including originally the 
Oratorio as well as the Opern), grew, like the spoken 
drama, out of the old MyxUries and Moralitits, which 
fonned so large a part of the religious festivals, and , 
in which the church dramatized the characters and 
events of Sacred History, or the allegorical person- 
ifications of moral and metaph3'sica1 entities (if not 
sometimes notienlitiea), by way of making its dull 
lessons palatable to the wandering minds of weary 
listeners. Classio and mythological subjects folh wed 



sacred, or wore mixed grotesquely up with them. 
Music must have borne a part in them quite early, 
at least to the extent of here and there a chorus in 
the course of the performance. But it was only 
when cf»mposers, outgrowing the church ordiniinci's, 
grew liberal towards Aectthir .Mpnntaneou!^ melodies, 
and dared to wonder from the benten path of the 
plain chant, which wnR the subject -matter of the old 
music ; it wns only when there betrnn to bo a mania 
for reproducing tlie triuliti«>nnl efl'ort of the Greek 
drama in the reritativf. that the Opera developed in- 
ti> thot unique and pronounced form whi» h it has 
since held nmon«r the departments of musical Art. 

Thoflo hints flfford the key to it.«i entire signilicHnre. 
The Opera was thp fir-t leap of the goniu«» of Music, 
from its cradle in thochnreli. where it had been held 
down till well niirh bedridden and paralyzed forever, 
out into the fsecnlar air. It was 1 he idealizing of the 
hopes and fears, the loves and joys and sorrows, the 
social sympathies and excitements, the whole trage- 
dy and comedv of private life. Music sought its 
own in this natural, spontaneous religitm of the hu- 
man heart. It became a voice to the good tendc-ncy 
which there is at the bottom of all our love of ex- 
citement and pleasure. It took up the de!8pi(»ed sen- 
ses and saved them from wandering away out of all 
hearing of the soul. It refined sensi!))lity into a love 
of beauty, and developed in pasaion the divine rest- 
lessne*.s. the prophetic aspiration of the pouI, which 
is at the bottom of it; and thus eflTected in a meas- 
ure a reconciliation between thp higher and the low- 
er tendencies in man, between the sacred and the 
secular. 

The Opera makes a purely ideal thing out of a 
personal hif^t^rr. It does sway sll the res-rve and 
disfirnise, all the ommon-place there is in human 
intercourse ; and satisfiefl onr cravin'" for expre«»i»ion. 
by showinsr us men and women moving t«'iiether in 
so strone a light that thev become trrnspn^ent. Pas- 
sions, feelinr^, desires live and p^ove and interact 
before us without nnv screen of dullness or imper- 
fect utterance. The rude materials are all fused to- 
gether in musio. which is a perfect medium of com- 
munication. The drantatttt p^montf of an opera, 
therefore, are so many personified passions or emo- 
tions. weBring- irlorified bodie-*. in place of the awk- 
ward, stiff and homelr embodiment of ?:poken words, 
the cast-off mantle of the fle««h. They are the in- 
ward history, the pre«ent inner lives of so many 
men and women, passing; before u , instead of thel'* 
outward forms, whirh would be so cr-^mped and con- 
ventional, fixtures of habit, and therefore impervious 
to the liirht. AVhat romance, whnt traced v there 
would be in manv a little scene of daily life, conld 
we bnt remove this ^eil of custom and appearance ! 
This music does. It li t-* the veil, it banishes the 
obstructions, it abridges the time, concentrates the 
interest, drons out the extraneous and accidental, 
compresses the life of da\ s and years into as many 
moments, giving life the ►peed it would have in a 
less resistirg element, and shows us spirits as it were 
embodied here in time an^' spac^.and vet exempt from 
all their limitations. It does away the fricMon and 
shows the effect in the cause. In an opern, therefore, 
there o^e comparatively few words, and a ye^y slierht 
skeleton of a story. When we see the st iri'^s. what 
♦1 ey a -e. we do not want to know what tl ey will do. 
They siuT 1hmi»fJve» to us ; the story is no m »re than 
the sta^e on which they move, the canvas on which 
they project their essential "form and p-essure." 
Could we know the feelings, the vitd springs and 
tendencies of men, we shonld learn at once what 
their words and actions could only grndnally and 
Hy a round-about way reveal to us. Music is the 
spontaneous laniruaere of feeMng. Iler tones are 
but the audible vibration of oth^r souls trnrsmitted 
through the nervous medium of our sensibilities. 
We seldom act or speak natural 'y. But when we 
do, the mere tones, without words, indicate enough. 
Or rather, words indicate, but tones convey, 
trarsnit; words are siirnals, tones are arrivals of 
the real presence. We know persons by their 
voice* more infallibly than by almost any sign. 
The opera composer, therefore, must be he who 
knows most of this natural language of the fMelings ; 
and of cours • he must be a person of sensibility. 

But tl e ^era meets another want. It supplies 
the craving of the senses for excitement, queucliing 
the thii-st of pleasure with a wholesonne draught. It 
feeds the appetite with a nectar that is good also for 
the soul. ' ^OwT tendency to excess, to reckless, 
glorious enthusiasm, which is dansrerous to deny, 
dangerous to indulge unworthily, overflows with 
graceful self-recovery in the world of art and 
beauty. Transport is a part of our divine birth- 
right ; no soundness, no freshness, no nobleness of 
soul can long survive its seasons of recurrence. 



This is the virtue of such music as Mozart's, — that 
it tran.^ports one into a voluptuousness, that does 
not smack of earth or aught impure. He in music, 
as Raphael in colors, has taught us the spiritual 
ministry of the senses. Through music Palestrina 
Hues above the life of the senses. Through music 
Mozart bears a charmed life t;i the sphere of the 
senses. The conxerrotitm of the nenfi^s, the idenhzhtg 
of rommon life, tJie vindication of nature^ the harmony 
nf sense with itonl, appear* to be t/ie meaning of the 
Opera. 



Mosioal Galtare in Detroit 

It probably is not known to many of the readers 
of the "Journal o( Music" what is doing in this 
Western City to ad\ ancc the knowledge o? musical 
art. 

A glance at the following programme, recently 
giyen to exhibit the proficiency of the pupils of 
rrof. Sill's Seminary will show that our Eastern 
schools will have to look well to their laurels if 
they would not have the wreath transferred to the 
Wolverine State. 

Part I. 

Andante— from First Bymphony, Beethoven. 

Two PlanoH-K »;ht Hands. 
Misses Helon Strasburg, Mary Prentiss, Hattie Popo, 
Jennie Hsixtur. 

Itali.nn C«>ncerto ^ Bach. 

Allffrr'> An hnato— Andante Molto E«prcMivo— Presto 
GiojuHO. 

Miss Emma Lyon. 

Strlnqr Qunrtct,— On. 70 Haydn. 

Poeo Ad K'o Cantabile— MenueCto- Finale. 
Messrs. LuderHV, C'hnndier, E. and R. Spell. 

Soiiate— In F Msijor, No. 6 Kdlrlon Peters, Mozart. 

(II Mtid III Movements.} 
Miss Kittle Hortuu. 

Part II. 

C'^ncerto— In C Mn jor Beethoven. 

(1 Move<i>en>, with Cadenza No. 3, by L. Van Heet- 
lioven.) 

Quintet nnd 2c1 l^lano Accompanimert. 
Miss Jennie Baxter. 

Polonaise— Op. 22 Chopin. 

Misn Ella Cleveland. 

Quintet— Op. 44, Schumann. 

Piano, two ViiiliuR, Viola and Violonceilo. 
Messrs. Halm, Luderer, Chandler, E. snd R. Spell. 

Weddiac March, Mendelssohn. 

Two Pianos— Eight Hands 
Mis.«cs Ella Ch'veiand, &Iary Ward, Ida Whitney, 
Belle Steames. 

Vassar roLL».oi5. This institution has lonsr been 
distinguished for the hijrh place which it assies to 
Music in its scheme of education. Under the direc- 
tion of its accomplished Musical Professor, K. L. 
RiTTKR. the standard of musical taste and culiire 
among \U pupils is continually rising. Append- 
ing: to the programme of their last concert is the 
ollowinjBf remarkable list of compositions which 
have been performed at the matinees and concerts 
during^ the season of 1878-74. 

riANO. 

Bkkthovkw. Sonars , E flat, op. 31.— rnopiy. Rondo, 
op. 73, for two plano-forti'S.. Ballade, O minor, op. 23. 
Nocturne. B niaj>r. Divers Mazourkas. Impromptu, op. 
06. Polonaise, op. 22. Ballade, A flat, op 47.— Olbmpn- 
Tf. Sonata. E flat major.— Havon. Sonata, D. major — 
Mexdel««v>iih. Concertn, G minor. Cnpricloso brlliant, 
on. 22. Rondo brlliant, op. 29. DWers Lli^derohne Wort©. 
Variations Scrieuses, op. 64.— Mozart. Sonata, D m^Jor. 
— ScHUBFliT. Sonata. G mnjor, op. 78.— Scmumak.k. A n- 
dsnte and Vnr. for two plano-fortos, op. 48 Faschlnirs- 
schwank. op. 28. Pantaii:estUcke, op. 12, Kinderscenen, 
op. 15. Arabesque, op. 18. BlnmenMilck, np.^g. Ro- 
manze, op. 28. Schlummerlled.— Webbr. Sonata, C ma- 
jor, op. 24. 

ORGAN. 

Mrxdrlssohn. Sonata, B flat. Sonata, F mlnor.^BACH, 
Toccata and Fugue, D minor. Prelude and Fugue, B mtn. 

COHCKRTBD MUSIC. 

SCHUXANif. Qnlnti-t, op. 4t. 1st, 2nd Violins. Viola, Vio- 
loncello, and Pinno.— MsxnKr.saoifn. Quartet, op. 3. 
Violin, Viwla Violoncello and Piano. Sonata, op. 4.. Piano 
and Violin. Variations for Vlolonc«*11o and Piano.— Bfbt- 
HOVBiv. Trio, op. 1.E flat. Violin, Violoncello and Piano. 
— Hklleb axd Er!ist. Lied und Abschied. •• Pensces 
fujfltlve«.'» Piano and Violin.— aor.TERMARir. Andante 
erpressivo, from the Concerto, for Violoncello.— Humm bi.. 
Trio, in E major, op. 83. Violin. Vlo1on<*ello and Pluno. 
— Haydk. String quartet, D minor, op. 78. 

VOCAL MDSIO. 

Peroolesi . Stahat Mater (for female voices.)— ScRfBERT 
The l^rd i- my Shepherd. Psalm 23. Chorus. My Sweet 
Repose. Amrel of Brauty. Romance ftom Rowamtrad. 
The Secret. Ave Maria. To be sun.K on the waters.— 
MRivDRLS>OTiy. Yi> Sons of Israel. ChorUf. The Beam- 
ing Star. " Jerusalem," from *« St. Paul." Autumn. The 
First Violn —SoHUMANX. Vision. The Joys of Rome. 
Thy Lovelv F.^ce. A Flow'ret thou resemblest. The Lotns 
Flower. Thi» Rosebud. IMiett.— Mozabt. «' Dove Sono," 
from •♦Figaro." " Al dcsio dl chi,'* fW>m *• Figaro." 
••Non paventar" from •'The MaRrio Flute.»'— RrfTE«. 
Fairy Love.— Chopin. Tl)e Little Ring. 

LBCTORBS OIYRN BY PROF. BZTTBR. 

Sketch of Robert Schumann's life, with a review of his 
e 'mDosltlons.— Sketch of Mendelssohn's life, etc.—Sketeb 
of Schuberfs llfte, etc.— Sketch of Chopin*s lljis, etc.— 
S'<etch of Perffoletf's life, ete.— The SonatJt : its historical 
d .'velopment, fonnal oonttnietion, and Ksthetleal meaning. 
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CoTCAQo, Junk 8. Within the post weelc I haye 
received an anonymous letter from Worcester Mass., 
which reminds me uncomroonlv of a commnnica- 
tion once received by the prophet Balaam from an 
unAxpected source. The writer leaves me in con- 
siderable doubt as to what he is driving at; he 
teaUert so badly that after considerable study I find 
it impossible to determine whether he is mad be- 
cause M. Batiste's music is more dignified than I 
said it was (in one of my former letters in this 
Journal), or because I play very poorly (as he says), 
or cannot improvise and will not go to school 
enough to write a better collection than Batiste's, or 
because I intimated tliat people sometimes went to 
church for other purposes than to worship God. 
By a singular chance I happen to know the real 
name of the writer ; but this after all is of little con- 
sequence as I never heard of him before. I would 
respectfully suggest to him, and any others that 
may have simitar " inward pains ** (as good Dr. 
Watts suggestively remarks), that the musical 
journals are open to defenders of M. Edward 
Batiste or any other abused composer. And as I 
happen to draw salary in Chicago, a Worcester 
opinion on my playing worries me very little, and 
will have no influence on my opinion of Batiste, 
although it might on the anonymous writer. Still 
as he is apparently a young person it might be 
well to add that tlie opinion I expressed of Batiste's 
music is that held by all intelligent and well- 
schooled organists, such 4m fur instance, John K. 
Paine, Dudley Buck, Eugene Thayef, S. P. 
Warren, H. C. Eddy, and all the English organ- 
ists. 

Passing now to pleasanter themes I would again 
refer to Mr. Carl Wollsohn's recitals of the Beet- 
hoven Sonatas, which are well attended and are 
giving an impulse to the study of those beautiful 
works. The last recital included the Sonatas op. 
27, in C sharp minor, and op. 101, and the playing 
pleased me even more completely than formerly. I 
notice in these recitals the same peculiarity that I 
have formerly in those of Wm. Masoa and of 
Rubinstein, namely, that the earlier and easier 
Sonatas are played the least well With Rubinstien 
and Mason I always noticed that the Schumann 
pieces were played the best ; that is with more 
refinement of touch and complete absorption in the 
work. In Wolfsohn's recitals I notice similarly 
that these later Sonatas, which gave Schumann his 
creative impulse, and which are distinguished from 
Beethoven's earlier music by the Schumann peculi- 
arities of style and thought, only in a less 
exaggerated form, not only absorb the player more 
completdy, but impress themselves more complete- 
ly upon the audience and give the most evident 
delight 

One may account for this by calling tliem more 
modern in form ; and so they are. Yet it is a fair 
question whether the Sonata form is still valid 
for our time, and whether critics do well to continu- 
ally assume that new works in other forms are by that 
very reason in a lower plane of art. I merely suggest 
this query as my inference from the way in which 
the later Beethoven and the Schumann pieces 
absorb player and audience in unqnalified delight. 
If some of the Boston fathers in the musical Israel 
would kindly express themselves upon this point 
they might do a favor to us country people, who 
but seldom refresh our souls with a view of "the 
monument." 

I have twice before referred to Mr. Eddy our 
new organist I have lately had the pleaj«ure of 
hearing him play, anri take pleasure in onvin'^ that 
I find him superior (technically) to « y ^r ranist 



here. He played Thielc's CaneerUatx in C 
minor; a Prelude and Fugue of his own (worked 
out extensively, as much so as Bach's great pre- 
ludes and fugues); Bach's B minor Prelude and 
Fngu<% ; and Merkel's second Organ Sonata, which 
Haupt holds to be the best modern piece of organ 
music. This programme, as will easily be^seen, is 
of the first rank, and it was played admirably. Mr. 
Eddy plays pretty much everything of Bach's, all 
the Thiele pieces, and stacks of other things. As 
he is yet a young man of only twenty -two, there is 
every reason to expect that he will prove himself 
an honorable accession to the musical profession in 
America. Already one of our leading organists 
here has been giving him " good advice," to the 
effect that he had better discontinue " classic " 
music and play only " light," for the sake of the 
public As we have needed just such a man as 
Mr. Eddy here, I hope he will stand fast in the 
faith, and not " petter out " into Batiste, LefSbre- 
Wely and Italian overtures, as all the others have. 
It may be interesting to students to know that Mr. 
Eddy averaged six hours a day practice (on piano 
and organ) the whole time he was in Berlin, and 
a part of the time as much as nine hours. He did 
his practice on the pedal piano, which is a great 
saviiig in every way — in blowing fee, health and 
nerve. For more than a year he played Bach's 
trio Sonatas through daily on his pedal piano at 
absolute pitch, interlocking the fingers. This was 
a new idea to me ; its effect upon neatness of touch 
will be apparent on the slightest refleetion. To- 
night we have Mills and the Apollo club, of which 
next time. Daa FasTSCRurrz. 
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Tnx OB!rD» or Music. Speaking of Joachim's 
violin performance in Paris, the Pall MtiU GaxtUe 
remarks that it is impossible, hearing Bach played 
by Herr Joachim, not to be struck by the wonder- 
ful spirit of the old master. Herr Joachim, too, 
can prove bow in hand, that in passages where one 

might think there was nothing but intricacy, there 
is beauty in abnndance — not, indeed Ix^auty of 
sentiment, but such beanty as belongs to vigor and 
robustness ef health. Bach's music is essentially 
masculine, for which reason it finds its fittest ex- 
ponent in Herr Joachim, most manly of violinista. 
The music of many a modern composer is of quite 
a different gender. Chopin's music, for instance, is 
unmistakably feminine ; while the music of Waq:ner, 
so barren of melody, can only be looked upon as 
neuter. 

> <»» 4 



DaiNKiKG SoNQS. Why, asks the Pall Mall 

OauUe, are drinking songs, good or bad, sure to be 

applauded ? The singer may proclaim the rights 

of violent, vicious drinking, like Catpar in " Der 

Freischiitx," or the secret " per esser felice " in a 

graceful epicurean sort of way, like Majfto Onini 

in"Lucresia Borgia"; or the special virtues of 

English "porter-beer," like the curiously named 

Plutnketfo in "Marta"; or the pleasure to be 
derived from " the glorious vintage of Champagne," 
like the late Mr. Harrison in one of Balfe's operas : 
or he may die drinking, exclaiming " Boviam ! "^ like 
John of Leyden in the " Proph6to " ; or sing a drink- 
ing song entirely out of harmony with his circum- 
stances and character, like the HamUi of M. 
Ambroise Thomas — ^the song fanatically praising 
the use and even abuse of intoxicating liquor (Mr. 
Harrison in his Champagne song used to hiccup) 
never fails in any case to be redemanded. The 
simple explanation of the phenomenon is probably 
that the situation of a man sinflfinflr and in the mood 
of drinkintr is eminently lyrical. A " drinking 
sonst," moreover, must in the first place be a song 
something tuneful, that is to say, with a rhythm, 
well marked and easy to seise. In Mr. Ambroise 
Thomas's ponderous masterpiece, for instance, 
ffamlei talks and declaims unmistakable prose, 
until suddenly feeling himself called upon to sing 
in praise of wine, he breaks, as a matter of course, 
into something which, however commonplace, is at 
least singable. 
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Yooal, with Piano Aooompaniinsnt 

Bride Bells. 8. A&to t BaeckeL 40 

" While ' Kling.— lang,— line ,* 

He teemed to hear hi* home belle rtng.*' 

A prettv etorr of a meld and her ftdUiful sailor 
lad, and toe chimes that were always ringliig— In 
their thongUts. 

I could live in a Desert, if only with thee. 

S. E6 to £ Thomas. 40 

** So like pilgrims we'll hie to some deeeit away. 
And live fur each other Love's long somiiior day." 

A perfect song, very rich In melody. 

Why sinks my Soal desponding. 

Quartett From a melody by Gottschalk. 
4. Ebto g BcL^ford. 40 

*' And make the Lord, moet holy 
Thy strength and rlghteonsneee.'* 

Oood Sopntoo Solo, good Baas Solo, good Qoaitet. 

Don't be sorrowful, darling. 2. C to c. UoUoy, .15 

*' We're old folks now. my darling, 
Oar heads are growing tfrey.** 

Well known poom and eong. 
Pig Duet. 2. F to f. Howard. SO 

** This litOe pig to maiket went.** 
A ftmny aiLdr that staonid please the children. 



InstnuBsatal. 
Setonia Grand March. 2. C. 



KoOoy, 80 



A sprightly and vicorons mareh, with mnslo a 
Uttle out of the regular course. 

Union Park Galop. 2. G. Jfa«m. 80 

Sprightly, neat and easy. 

Oyertare to Hnnyady Laszio. 4. ErkeL $1.00 

A new overture Is TSln^hle iosll players familiar 
wit the more common ones. This is very enter- 
taining, being Aill i>f melodies, and is in style sim- 
ilar to the overture to ** Martha." 

Concert dans la Fenillage. (Concert among 
the Leaves.) Bluette for Piano. 8. G. 

GahhaertB, 85 

At the oommenoement It reminds one of the old 
" Bird W»lu,*' bnt Is carried out In a more modem 
and graceful fashion, with arpegi^os, trills, etc. 

Campanella Waltz. 8. 'A« GotbaerU, 40 

Campanella means "a little bell.*' which tinkles 
merrily during the progress of the walu. which is 
very taking. 

Empty Sleeve. Harch. 8. B6 Downing, 40 

If ore properiy a Quick Step, and Is a good one, 
with a pleasing trio, and a well contrived mixture 
of minor and major passages. 



Regatta Galop. 8. G. 



AroMon. 40 



Wide awake piece, which will be appreciated by 
"the winning crew.** 



B00X8. 
Musical Gabland. Daets for Violin and 
Piano. By Sep, WImmt, $2.50 

Musical Flowbbs. Duets for Flute and 

Piano. Sep. Wbmer, $2.50 

The above books are of similar design, and con- 
tain each a large number of charming duets, which 
have amonir other roeriu, that of being easy. Each 
book has 160 pages, full sheet musto sixe. 

Flute Bouquet Sep, Tfinaer. $1.60 

A great variety of Airs for Flute. 

Yiolin Amusements. Sep. Winner. $1.60 

Violin music. This book and the Bonqnet have 
no Piano Aooompanlment. 



Abbreviations.— Degrees of difBcnlty are marked 
lto7. The Jfcryls marked with a cai>ltol letter: ss C, B 
flat, ftc. A small Roman letter marks tbe hl9:he8t note, 
if on the stair, an iUUic letter the highest note, if above 
the staff. 
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The Wafi^er Theatre at Bayrenth. 

(CorrMpondnoe of the London Newt.) 

Batrsuth, Juivs 5. 

After a lapse of exactly two years I Tisited 
Bayreuth again a few days ago, in order to see 
the present state of Richard Wagner's Niebe- 
Inngen Theatre. I was surprised to find the 
external structure almost finished. The theatre 
is now the first building seen by the trayeller 
in approaching the city by rail. The interior 
is, however, quite bare ; the machinery cannot 
be procured lor some time to come : and the 
performances of the Mn{f of the NuMungen 
have again been postponed-^ntil the spring 
of 1876. This is the second postponement. 
Wngner's orig^'nmt plan was to bring out the 
Ring in the present summer ; but he made his 
calculations on the hope of a warmer support 
from the Germans than he had so far met with 
—made them when he laid the foundation 
stone of the theatre two years ago this Whit- 
suntide, when over two thousand musicians 
and singers had gathered to do him 
honor. His plan was to give three entire per- 
formances of the four parts of the Ring. The 
necessary funds were to be procured from the 
sale of a thousand "patrons' " tickets at three 
hundred thalers apiece. Three hundred thou • 
sand thalers, — say in round numbers fifty thou- 
sand pounds — was the sum he required. 

Thanks to the exertions of Wagner's perso- 
nal friends, and of the many Wagner Societies 
in Germany and in England and in America, a 
hundred thousand thalers were quickly, sub- 
scribed. With this sum Wagner at once com- 
menced erecting the theatre. Then suddenly 
the foundation stopped, as it were, and some 
months ago it was thought by many that the' 
composer's great plans would fall through. 
And this would doubtless have been the case 
had not King Ludwig of Bavaria again come 
to the assistance of his friend, and generously 
placed a credit of two hundred thousand 
thalers at Wagner's disposal, with the con- 
dition, however, that the sum be repaid out of 
the funds resulting from the sale of tickets in 
the future. The assertion that the young 
monarch presented the composer with the 
money unconditionally Is not true. Since the 
receipt of this Royal credit some months ago, 
Wagner has completed all his contracts for 
machinery, scenery, and interior fittings, and 
the work will henceforth go rapidly forward. 
If the outside strikes us oddly with its appeal - 
ance, which may be likened to a happy union 
of an ornamental barn and a large shot tower ; 
the interior surprises us with its innovations 
and at the same time with its adaptability for 
theatrical purposes. The stage is of vast 
dimensions and can now be seen in its full pro- 
portions. It is sunk a depth of 87 feet, and 
has a height up to the pulley floor of 176 feet. 
It is in breadth ninety-five feet, by seventy- 
nine in length, and will have ten side scenes. 
The further stage, back of this, is fortv feet 
long, by forty-nine broad. The width of the 

Froscenium will be forty-five feet— the widest, 
believe, in Germany. The young architect, 
Herr Runckevitz, who superintends the works 
for the builders, pointed out to me the peculi- 
arities of th« stage, the auditory, and the 
orchestral space. On the stage there will be 
neither footlights nor prompter's box. Wagner 
intends that his singers shall be firmly seated 
in the saddle ere they appear before the public. 
The stage scenery is being painted by the 
brothers BrQckner in Coburg. from the designs 
of Hoffmann in Vienna. The sxaaller pieces 



Bayreuth, in a large wooden hall erected at 
the rear of the theatre. The portion of the 
theatre devoted to the audience is remarkable 
for its simplicity. The plans were made prin- 
cipally from Wagner's own sketches. There 
will be no boxes ; even the Royal circle at the 
back will only be elevated a few feet above 
the level of the last row of seats. Commenc- 
ing immediately in front of the orchestral 
space, the jows of seats rise step by step, as 
they recede, " amphitheatrically," if I may so 
express it, the last row being twenty or more 
feet higher than the first, but the view of the 
stage being nowhere obstructed! In most 
theatres the ordinary form is the elongated 
semicircle ; in the new Bayreuth Theatre we 
have the horseshoe form in the shape of an 
exact segment of a circle, the seats growing in 
width as they recede ; so that, while the first 
row has a width corresponding with the pro- 
scenium (about fifty feet), the last row and the 
Royal circle or gallery extend to a width of 
over a hundred feet. The great width of the 
auditory (114 feet), and the comparatively 
small depth (79 feet), from the orchestra to 
the Royal gallery, enables each of the audience 
to command an almost perfect perspective 
view of the scenes represented on the stage. 
The eeiling of this part appears low to us, 
accustomed as we are to hign tiers of boxes 
crowned with the upper gallery. There will 
be but one gallery, immediately over the Royal 
gallery, and this is simply made for the 
accomodation of the citizens (500) of Bayreuth, 
some of whom Wagner will invite to see the 
performances gratis. The aides of the auditory 
will be rendered slightly ornamental by pillars. 
But there will be nothing in the entire space to 
divert the attention of the audience from the 
stage and the scenes thereon represented. The 
approach to the first dozen rows of seats near- 
est the stage will be through four doors on 
either side ; the back rows will be reached by 
entering the front of the theatre, two passage- 
ways then leading underneath the Royal circle 
and half a score of the back rows, and emerg- 
ing about a third of the way down. In this 
simply constructed auditory there will be seats 
for fifteen hundred persons, so that the theatre 
will hold, including the gallery for the Bay- 
reuthers, about two thousand persons. 

Wagner's arrangement of his orchestra is an 
interesting, experiment. Desirous of present- 
ing his stage pictures without any intemiption 
to the gaze, and therefore of removing the 
mechanical production of music from sight, he 
came upon the idea of rendering his orchestra 
invisible to the audience. To this end he 
sinks the orchestral space seventeen feet below 
the level of the stage. The orchestra, which 
is to consist of a hundred and six members, 
will be seated in a space the entire width 
corresponding with the proscenium, and a 
depth extending ten feet under the stage itself. 
The Kapellmeister alone will be elevated above 
the rest, so that, though not seen by the audi- 
ence, he will have full command of the stage. 
The mere sinking of the orchestra is, however, 
not the only innovation. Wagner leaves there 
a space of eighteen feet wide, and extending 
the entire breadth of the stage (not merely of 
the proscenium) and extending up to the roof, 
perfectly free. He calls this the Mystic Space, 
because he intends that here the invisible 
** wall of music," proceeding from the invisible 
orchestra, shall separate the Real (that i8, the 
audience) from the Ideal (the stage pictures). 
If we may so express ourselves, the audience 
will perceive the scenes through an invisible 



will be finished in Coburg ; the larger in I wall of sound. Wagner anticipates from this 



innovation some surprising results : mystii 
and beautifuk music, and the apparent remova 
of the stage-picture further back — so that tlu 
entire scene will be as though witnessing f 
dream. Richard Wagner likewise intends tc 
have a *' reformed " public to witness his festa! 
performances. The operas will commence af 
early as four o'clock in the afternoon ; and 
will last until eleven ; there being a pause ol 
an hour between each act. For the unoccupied 
time there will be ample provision made. 
Tht;re will be several refreshment and retiring 
rooms, balconies, galleries, beside the garden 
grounds surrounding the theatre. The scene 
will be very enjoyable if the weather be favor- 
able. The view from the theatre embraces the 
city of Bayreuth at our feet, and a gentle un- 
dulating landscape bounded by the Franconian 
niountains. For the princely and royal 
visitors there are separate refreshment rooms 
and a balcony on either side about one story 
high above the ground. So far, however, 
Wagner has been disappointed about the Ger- 
man Princes, since but few have taken any 
interest at all in him or his plans. The 
Khedive of Egypt and the Sultan of Turkey 
are among the Nieheiungm ^^ patrons." I think, 
however, that Wagner woula prefer more Ger- 
man Princes and fewer foreign ones, since he 
intends his theatre and his festal performances 
to bear a thoroughly German national charac- 
ter — a school for the reformed German musical 
drama. 

Wagner informed me that the Ring of the 
Niebdungen is complete with the exception of 
the instrumentation of a portion of the last 
part — *' Gdtterdfimmerung " — and this, being 
merely mechanical work, is a comparatively 
easy task. He has as yet concluded but few 
engagements with singers. He made a tour of 
the Northwestern German theatres some time 
ago for the purpose of selecting singers, but he 
returned home without finding any, and dis- 
appointed with the condition of opera in 
Germany. Everywhere he found French taste, 
ballet, and mannerism in singing, a sacri- 
legious mutilation of the music by most of the 
Kapellmeisters ; in all the refusal to see the 
fact that the strength of the German lies in 
naturalness, and not in vain imitation of the 
French, to whom acting is second nature. Of 
male singers, Niemann (tenor) and Betz (bass), 
both of Berlin, have been secured. In fact, I 
believe, these two artists oflfered their'services 
gratis, Betz's only condition being a seat dur- 
ing the festal performances for his wife. Wag- 
ner's greatest acquisition is a young Hungarian 
tenor, with a German name (Herr Glatz), 
found by Hans Richter, the director of the 
Hungarian National Theatre at Pesth. Herr 
Glatz was heretofore in an advocate's bureau, 
and sang occasionally in societies. He is said 
to have a ma^nficent form and voice, and 
Wagner, on hearing him, gave him the princi- 
pal tenor r/fle of "Siegfried." He is now in 
training, under the care of Herr Richter. Since 
Wagner can only engage his singers for one or 
two months in tiiu year, he can only have them 
for rehearsal during their summer furloughs. 
It is gratifying to see singers of standing like 
Niemann and Betz supporting the composer 
with their strength, even considering it an 
honor to be ** permitted " to take part in the 
festal performances. 

Wagner has just taken possession of his new 
villa, looking on the Castle park. I found 
him in the enjoyment of good health, busy 
with the plans of architects and scenic artists, 
giving work to tran8cril)ers,.and looking after 
the work going on in his own house and at the 
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new theatre. He regretted much that a post- 
ponement had been necessary, and felt deeply 
grateful to the King of Bavaria, without whose 
aid the work must have come to a deadstand. 
He spoke of the recent Lohengrin perfor- 
mmces in New York, and of his admirers and 
promoters in England. Wagner said that if 
he lived he intended to give, after the Nicbe- 
lurgen Festal performance, annual jierfor- 
mances of prize German operas, and each year 
one of his own operas in a style as originally 
intended by him. Thus The flying Dutchman^ 
instead of being given in three acta, as is ordi- 
narily the case, would be given in but one act 
with three tableaux. He wishes the Bayreuth 
Theatre to bear a national German character, 
not purely a Wagnerian one. The composer 
has two new operas fully sketched out — one 
entitled PerciraX therefore another Grail tnb- 
ject, and l^he Victory^ a Buddhistic theme. I 
do not know what induced Wngncr to leave 
the German legendary field for this latter 
work ; the German papers asserted some time 
ago that he had promised to write an opera for 
the Khedive. In regard to the Bayreuth un- 
dertaking, we may assume that its fifture is 
now assured, and that the performances will 
actually take place in 1876, the funds now 
being in hand. I hope that before this time, 
the railroad companies will have placed 
Bayreuth in better communication with the 
rest of the world than it is at present. The 
city seems to have been wilfully neglected. 
Wagner completed his sixty-first year on the 
22nd of May. The day was celebrated by the 
composer's musical friends in Munich and in 
Bayreuth in a pleasant lULanner. 
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Verdi's Hew Requiem Mass. 

(Correspondence of the London Telegraph.) 

Pabib, June 8. 
Seldom has a new musical work been more 
talked about by anticipation than Yerdi^s new 
Mass, and never before have Frenchmen taken 
so much interest in a religious composition. 
Several of the Paris newspapers actually sent 
special correspondents to Milan, and their 
letters naturally had the effect of arousing 
considerable interest in the subject. There is 
much to strike the imagination in the history 
of this Mass. Manzoni and Verdi were inti- 
mate friends, and the musician had held the 
poet in high respect. The last time they met, 
the venerable author of ** II Cinque Maggio," 
that noble ode on the First Napoleon, said to 
the composer, ** Let me press your hand once 
more, for I fear that we dhall never meet 
again." The presentiment was justified; the 
next time they were together was under the 
marble roof of the Duomo in Milan, when all 
that was famous or high-born in Italy, from 
the Princes of the Blood Royal to the celebri- 
ties in literature and art, assembled to consign 
with becoming pomp the remains of the great 
poet of the Peninsula to their final resting- 
place. Lost in the crowd, unnoticed probably 
among the mass of uniforms and ofhcial cos- 
tumesj was Manzoni's musical friend; and in 
that splendid edifice Verdi conceived the idea 
of perpetuating the memory of his friendship 
by writing a Requiem which should be linked 
with Manzoni*8 name. The very next day he 
wrote to the Municipality of Milan offering to 
complete his Memorial Mass in time to be per- 
formed on the first anniversary of his friend^s 
death. Strangely enough, Verdi came to Paris 
to compose. Whereas most men who do head- 
work love to bury themselves in some country 
retreat when they set about the execution of a 
cherished plan, Verdi elected to write a 
Requiem in the noise of the H5tel de Bade, on 
the Boulevard des Italiens. As soon as the 
work was finished offers of gratuitous help 
came from all parts of Italy, and singers were 
anxious, I am assured, to. travel at their own 
expense from the ends of Bicily in order to 
take part in the celebration. There was no 
difficulty with artists, but v;hen the time came 
for making arrangements religion stepped in 
the way, The mcst natural place in Milan in 



which to perform a Memorial Mass was that 
white marvel of beauty and grandeur, the 
Cathedral, wherein the first Requiem had 
already been sung over Manzoni's remains. 
But the clergy of the Duomo objected to 
admit women-singers into the choir, and the 
scheme hud to be abanrloncd. The **Pro- 
posto "of San Marco was more accomodating, 
and it happi'ned that his church, by reason of 
its lower height, was better fitted for Verdi's 
purpose in an acoustic sense. The facade of 
the old edifice was draped in black, relieved 
with coronets of leaves, and above the portal 
waved a banner inscribed with the words, 
*^ To the memory of Alessandro Manzoni ; 22nd 
May, 1874." The Mass was listened to with 
the greatest attention, and when it was repeat- 
ed at the Scala the composer was called 
forward some twenty times. Immediately 
after the three performances in the theatre, 
the principal singers, accompanied by the 
author, set out for Paris, where they have been 
busily engaged for the past week in rehearsing 
the work with the chorus and orchestra of the 
Op^ra Cbmique. As I mentioned in my 
telegram, only three public performances of 
the Mass have been as yet decided upon, each 
to take place in the afternoon, so that the 
evening representations of the Salle Favart 
may not be interfered with — except as regards 
the increased temperature of the auditorium. 
To-day a general rehearsal took place, accord- 
ing to the excellent plan generally adopted in 
France, to which the audience were specially 
invited. It was, therefore, essentially an 
audience (Velite — a meeting of connoisseurs. 
Nevertheless, the theatre yvas almost entirely 
filled, and the heat was absolutely terrific. The 
enthusiasm also rose to fever heat, and the in- 
discriminating applause frequently burst ont 
in the midst of a piece, spoiling its propor- 
tions and preventing the hearers from fully 
appreciating its design. The music is of a 
singular character, and the louder the singing 
and the playing the more noisy were the 
demonstrations of delight. 

After a single hearing under such circum- 
stances, I do not, of course, pretend to offer 
more than the first vague and general impres- 
sions produced by a new work. The Mass is 
divided into seven numbers. The first com- 
prises the ^* Requiem setemam dona eis," 
which merges into the Eyrie for four parts, 
solo and chorus. Number two consists of the 
**Dies irae," which in its turn is divided into 
nine parts of very unequal merit. The aUegro 
agitato on the opening words of the hymn, 
intended evidently to bring to the mind's eye 
all the awe and mystery of the day of judg- 
ment, seemed tome to miss its effect by reason 
of the very extravagance of the theatrical 
means employed. The rapid chromatic 
passages conveyed the impression of a fierce 
confiict, of a hand-to-hand street fight, rather 
than an idea of the destruction of a world. 
Nor did I find the tricky device of eight horns 
responding to each other from opposite ex- 
tremities of the orchestra at all suggestive of 
the *' Tuba minim spargens sonum," of the 
awful sound at which the dead of centuries 
are to rise again. Still more stagey to my 
Northern way of thinking is the pianissimo 
utterance by the solo bass of the word 
^^mors," several times repeated, and followed 
at two bars' distance by the word **stupebit," 
a trick which brings the clap-trap chorus to a 
weak conclusion. Then comes a setting of the 
** Liber scriptus proferetur" to a fugue — en 
robe de eJianwre, There are some good points 
to be found scattered about the trio *'Quid 
sum miser '^ ; the quartet and chorus, **Rex 
tremendfie magistatis " ; the duet for female 
voices, **Recordare Jesu pie" ; and the tenor 
solo of *^ Ingemisco.*' The bass solo ^*Con- 
futatis" is, to my thinking, very ugly ; but, 
enretanehey the final movement of the ** Dies- 
irse," the *^Lacrymosa dies ilia," for quartet 
and chorus, is really charming from beginning 
to end. The melody on which the quartet is 
built is not only plaintive in itself, it is 



essentially devotional in character, and it is 
supported by a very effective choral accompani- 
ment until the final tranquil repetition of the 
opening '*Dona eis requiem." Then follow a 
four-part offertory, *' Domine Jesu," and a 
Sanctus for double choir — another fugue 
which, in spite of its eight parts, produces 
little effect. In refreshing contrast to this 
elaborate piece is the ** Agnus Dei" for 
soprano and contralto with chorus. Nothing 
could be simpler in conntructio i, nor could 
anything be much more charming. The two 
solo voices give out the fiowing theme in 
uni.son and unaccompanied. It is then taken 
up by the chonis and orchestra, after which it 
is repeated by the solo voices, this time accom- 
panied, and then a second time rei>eated by 
all the voices 'together. The '*Lux setema," 
a trio, pleased me leas ; but the final number 
for soprano, solo, and chorus, ** Libera me," 
wherein the chorus re|)eat the monotonous 
chant of the soprano solo, and wherein melo- 
dies already heard are effectively worked up, 
brings the work to a dramatic conclusion. 

In this rough outline of the Mass I have 
quite failed to give any indication of the cause 
for the enthusiasm which the work un- 
questionably excited at Milan. But this may 
nevertheless be readily accounted for. In the 
first place, the mass is a glorification of a 
great man, and the national feeling is so 
strong in Italy, now that the Peninsula is one 
State, that every inhabitant of the most remote 
district assumes with pride his share in the 
honor paid to every Italian celebrity. Then 
Verdi himself is immensely and justly popular. 
I well rememl)er that just two years ago I 
happened to be passing through Parma at the 
time the ** Aida" was being given. There were 
the same singers and the same scenery that had 
been already applauded at the Scala of Milan. 
Such was the anxiety to hear the popular 
mnettro'e last work that hundreds came into 
Panna from all the neighboring towns. On 
the nights when ** Alda" was given there was 
the greatest difiSculty, as I rememl>er to my 
cost, in getting a bed in any hotel, and many 
visitors who drove in from country places 
twenty miles distant passed the livelong night, 
after the performance was over, in the public 
rooms of every inn, discussing the merits of 
the music until daylight enabled them to make 
their way home. ^* ATda" was then inter- 
pret el by the famous quartet of singers whom 
Verdi chose for his Mass, and who sang to-day 
at the Op^ra Comique. To them some share 
in the success of the work is undoubtedly due. 
It must also be borne in mind that the mass 
has been written for performance in presence 
of a people whose religious observances are 
accompanied by a wealth of decoration and a 
realism in the presentment of Divine mysteries 
which are repulsive to our ideas. To a race 
accustomed to the elaborately lighted-up trans- 
parencies in Neapolitan churches, to the carry- 
ing through the streets of the black-faced 
Bambino of the Ara Coeli in Rome, to the re- 
presentation by living men of the drama of the 
Redemption, there can be nothing antipathic 
in the most realistic suggestion of the resurrec- 
tion to a higher life. I fear that ^ou in 
England would consider Verdi's Requiem to 
be theatrical in a most exaggerated degree, 
and I doubt much if you would consider the 
workmanship sufiicicntly artistic to atone for 
the tawdriness of the design. 

A word or two will suffice for the perfor- 
mance. The musical forces at the dispiosal of 
the conductor were disposed somewhat differ- 
ently from the way in which they are arranged 
in England. Looking to the auditorium, the 
violins were all stationed to the left of the 
stage, the brass and wood instruments being 
behind them. On the right-hand side were 
the soprano, the remainder of the chorus being 
at the back. Thus the instrumentalists were 
to the left and the choristers to the right of 
the spectator, those behind being on seats 
raised one above another to the back of the 
stage. In front of the violins were four chairs 
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for the principals, who sat in a row at right 
anfifles with the footlights, and the conductor 
stood opposite to them with his back half 
turned to the chonis. The latter were by no 
means above reproach ; their voices were poor, 
and they sang with much indecision ana un- 
certainty. In no respect could the choral sing- 
ing be compared to tliat to which you are 
accustomed in London. The orchestra played 
well, but I was much stmck by the thinness 
of tone produced. Signor Verdi conducted 
admirably. I was disappointed with Signor 
Capponi, who is far more effective in an opera 
than in a concert. Fortunately the tenor part 
is not important. Nor did I find Madame 
Waldmann^s contralto so fine as it was two 
years ago. She forces her voice to such an 
extent as to ruin its quality ; but she is an 
excellent artist, and, making allowance for 
the painful guttural tone of her lower notes, 
she gave all possible effect to the declamatory 
passages allotted to her. Signor Main! has a 
fine bass voice, but he is much addicted to the 
modem Italian vice of hallooing. For 
Madame Stolz, the soprano, I have nothing but 
praise. Her superb voice, of most extensive 
compass, is bright, clear, metallic, and thrill- 
ing from the lowest to the highest note. Her 
meiza voce is very sweet, and she can hold a 
note at full power without the slightest 
apparent strain. She sang with fire through- 
out, and she was the only unexceptionable exe- 
cutant in a performance of generally unequal 
merit. In short, I was strengthened in the 
opinion I formed two years ago, that she is the 
finest dramatic singer of the day. It is only 
fair, however, to add 'that I have heard her but 
twice, and each time in Verdi^s music. I can 
readily believe that she has no agilite, and that 
she would be all abroad in any but the most 
modem school. 
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Herr Hani Von Baelow against Verdi'g 

Requiem. 

M. Oscar Commettant h'^s g:iven an account, in a 
letter to the Slide, of the first performance of 
Verdi's Mass at the Teatro della Seal a, Milan. In 
this letter, he has entered into some further par- 
ticalars concerning a scandal of which Herr Hans 
von Billow was the author. The following are 
extracts from the letter : — 

" The author of this scandal, which has set all 
Milan in commotion, is Herr von Biilow, the gentle- 
man who was divorced from his wife, now Mad. 
Richard Wagner. This distinguished pianist, after 
having received a warm welcome from the 
Milanese, and after having ^iven several profitable 
concerts, which have added some few Italian liras 
(paper value, 1 franc each) to his own lyre, which 
is provided with no inconsiderable number of 
different stringy, could think of nothing more 
gentlemanlv to do, for the purpose of thsnking the 
press and the public of this hospitable citv, than to 
insult everyone in the person of the most illustrious 
Italian composer living, Guiseppe Verdi. Ilcrr von 
Billow acted wisely in leaving Milan after this deed 
of prowess, for he would inevitably have been 
hissed, wherever he had been met, in the street or 
even in the theatre. Such are the facts, which, 
however, did not surprise us on the part of an 
apostle of the Music of the Future, the most in- 
supportable, the vainest, and the falsest sect, 
whether speaking or singing, as well as the most 
intolerant, with which I am acquainted. The Cor- 
poration of Milan thought they were honoring Herr 
Hans von Biilow, when they fbrwarded him an 
invitation to the first periormance of Verdi's 
JiegvUm, at St. Mark's. 'The effect of this polite 
invitation was to tlirow Lisrt's ex-son-in-law into a 
state of exasperation very disquieting for his 
health. 

" • For whom do they take me,* he is reported to 
have said to those who chose to listen, * to fancy 
that I, Hans, the greatest of the Bulows, should go 
and compromise myself with a lot of idiots who will 
flock with their long ears to St. Mark's f A Rtmiitm 
by Yerdi 1 It is enough to make any one die of 
laughter. I pronounce this Mass detestable, 
though I have not heard it, for the simple reason 
that we, and our friends, the inhabitants of erudite 
Germany, are the only sufficiently profound 
musicians to write sacred music. Let the French 
representatives of the musical press of Paris, who 



have come expressly from that capital to hear ' the 
Mass executed for the first time, go and hear it ; 
the Mass is made for them, and they are made for 
the Mass. As for me, Hans, the greatest of the 
Bulows, I shall remain shut up in my room as long 
as this funeral buffoonery lasts. I am particular, 
should people persist in accusing me of having 
heard this Harlequin'^ Mass, about being able to 
prove an alibi.' These words, heard by a large 
number of persons, caused a thorousrh feeling of 
indifirnation throughout the city. The Punffolo, 
unable to believe the truth of the report, took 
steps to ascertain the real facts. A friend, on 
whom it could rely, brought back the following 
official notice, which I read in to-day's edition of 
the said paper. I give a literal translation : — 
' Ham von Biiloto wan not present at the repreaenta- 
tion given yeiierday in St. MarV*. nan» von 
TiiUoto must not he inehuied amout/ the visitort who 
have rome to Afilan to hear Verdi's sacred music* 

" This reply does not prove that the author of 
Riffoletto ana of Aida is not a composer universally 
applauded and esteemed ; it does not prove that 
his Mass is not good, or that Herr Hans von Bulow 
has written a better, sirce Herr Hans von Biilow 
has never done anything; but it does prove, alas ! 
that this Teutonic dealer in semiquavers possesses 
more vanity than genius, and that his education is 
defective in the very thing which education should 
give us : a sense of propriety. 

"Oscar Commettant." 
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Verdi's Reqniem:— Other Eeports. 

The London Mutical World makes the fuUowinsr 
extracts from French papers, many of which sent 
representatives all the v^ay to Milan. 

The Figaro was represented at Milan by Mons. 
H. Marcello, who, after noticing the various num- 
bers in the Mass, goes on to say : — 

" Such is, in its ensemble, this magnificent work, 
which, I believe, will take rank as one of the 
grandest musical conceptions of our time. We no- 
where find, save, pArhaps, in a few passages, the 
ordinary forms and well-known features of Verdi's 
manner. There are in it none of the exaggerations, 
the rude contrasts, and the ncgligencics of style 
which too often mark his other works. The ideas 
are elevated ; the style sustained ; the orchestra- 
tion firm and powerful ; the disposition of the 
voices, and the treatment of the parts, always re- 
markable. The new forms and exigencies of 
modern art are, in it. ably associated with the 
traditions of the Italian school. Still, there will, 
probably, be long discussions as to whether the 
Mass is of a character sufficiently religious. Into 
those decisions I will not entei , for they would take 
us too far a-field. I believe, however, that, in order 
to treat the question, it is necessary to keep the 
fact in view that the Requiem is nothinsc but a 
drama — a sacred drama, if you will, but a drama in 
which the pathetic is carried to its highest pitch of 
intensity." 

So much for M. Marcello, of the Figaro, and now 
let us turn to M. " Cardni," of La Liberie, who 
observes : — 

" We are still teo much moved to speak in detail 
of this marvellously fine work, of this vast and 
grandiose creation with which Verdi has endowed 
the art ot music. The Requiem is marked by inspir- 
ation of gigantic power, religious emotion, novel 
effects, and bold harmonies, while the ideas are 
multiplied to such an extent that the mind is 
bewildered. Behold the art in all its beauty, in all 
its purity, set off by a science profound, but never 
sterile." 

M. *' Car^ni " is a trifle exclamat/>ry, and. per- 
haps, uses terms which have a taint of exaggeration 
upon them. We leave him, there ore. to hear what 
M. Arthur Ileulhard. of V Eoenement, has to remark 
upon the subject. Thus, M. Ileulhard: — 

" Don't asic me to analyze this formidable work 
of Verdi's. I have been impressed by its colossal 
proportions, and as much astonished as touched. 
It has made an ineffaceable impression upon me, 
but I do not feel able to discourse upon a profound 
feeling which I cannot analyze. What I know is 
that Verdi's Mass is a grand monument of musical 
art in this generation, that it marks incontestable 
progress in the master's dramatic style, and that it 
raises him to the highest rank among sacred com- 
posers.    Never have his voices and orchestra 
shown such unity. Never has his palette, now free 
from badly mixed colors, produced effects so power- 
ful and luminous." 

M. Oscar Comettant, of the Sihle, not being 
g^ven to the hiccuplng style of comment, proceeds 



gravely to an anal3'sis of the Mass, and gets as far 
as the first part. He makes no general observations 
that can well be quoted, but tlic tone of his criti- 
cism is eminently favorable ; thus, he says of the 
Lacri/mosa, " I promise those who study this a 
pleasure which will not bo without profit.    
Verdi has written nothing better." 

The critic of La Pafrie confines himself to general 
remarks, and the subjoined are among them . — 

'* I will not insist upon an anal3-sis of this colossal 
work. It is a revelation, and I do not hesitate to 
say that it far surpasses all that the master has pro- 
duced up to the piesent time. All is new in form 
and idea. Noble and elevated ideas are there 
joined to profound science. We find in it new har- 
monies, unforeseen eflects, and great boldness. It 
is a new Verdi who has come to the surface." 

Among the Italian critics, Signor Filippi dis- 
cusses, in La Perseveranzn, the st^ie of tne Mass, 
and says, after insisting on Verdi's marked 
individuality: — 

" His Mass resembles very little the sacred music 
of other times snd other masters. Its chief feature 
is the happy fusion of reliirious and dramatic ele- 
ments. Observe that I say dramatic, not theatrical \ 
for, truly, of the theatrical there is only a little, 
which neither spoils nor wounds the religious senti- 
ment. If you call th<^ Requiem theatrical, how do 
you call those masterpieces, the Stabat and Mats, of 
llossini? Verdi does not come short of the chief 
characteristics of the religious style : he has 
gravity, breadth, and elevation It may be that he 
wants'^ unction, ascetic calm, and the feeling of 
liturscical things, but these qualities belong neither 
to our time nor to our temperament." 



 



Pianoforte Diflcords. 

(From the London Athenaeam.) 

The quarrels of musical circles over the preten- 
sions of professors form a very old story. The 
feuds of the respective partisans of Handel and 
Buononcini were most bitter and uncompromising. 
The Gluckists and Picciiiists lind a long warfare. 
We need say nothing ot the strifes of prime donne, 
and the disputes of impresarios. But a different 
war of interests has broken out in London. Piano- 
forte discords have sprung up, and two camps are 
in presence, the respective partisans of which carry 
on hostilities in the most uncompromising manner. 
To be sure, Herr Halle continues his recitals, 
undisturbed by the contention ; Herr Pauer plunges 
into his historical harpsichords with his customary 
sangfroid ; Miss Agnes Zimmcrmann Is permitted 
to play and compose in perfect tranquillity ; M. 
Billet recites as he did a quarter of a century since, 
and is left alone in his glory ; Signor Alfred Jaell, 
the Austrian-Italian, has come back, and no one 
protests against his musical intelligence and his 
charm of touch; M. Duvcrnoy, the classical 
champion of the Paris Conservatoire, in chamber 
compositions is not attacked. These are all great 
artists, hut they do not stand in the way of any- 
thing that is regarded as a vested interest. Osten- 
sibly the breach of pence has been caused by the 
presence of two lady pianists, a Russian and a 
German — Madame Essipoff on the one hand, and 
Frjiulein Krebs on the other. It may be asked 
wh}"' war should have broken out on account of two 
such distinguished artists, each a worth}* represen- 
tative of her own countr}', whose styles are totally 
dissimilar, and whose characteristics are so 
opposite? The answer wll bo found in the two 
notices which have appearcvl of the two ])ianists, in 
which amateurs are informed that, whatever may 
bo the gifts, natural and acquired, of the two per- 
formers, it must be distinctly understood that they 
are inferior to Madame Arabella Goddard ; and as 
Madame Essipoff has proved herself t» be the 
greatest cxi'cutauL of the lady players of the sgi, 
Praulein Krebs is selected as a foif to the Russian 
artist. So the most eulog'stic articles have been 
printel on behalf of the fair Saxon, whilst the very 
existence of the Russian lady has been ignored in 
journals which effect to sustain native talent. It is 
said that the public retirement from the profession 
of Madame Arabella Goddard was a preparation for 
her return, and that next season our Ens^lisb 
pianist will resume her pianoforte career. If the 
rumor be confirmed, she will be heartily welcomed 
as the finest lady performer this country has pro* 
duced, and she will meet with more fair play from 
journalism generally than foreign pianists have 
received during her absence. But we must protest 
a;^ainst a system which exercises a pernicious influ- 
ence upon art and artists. The acknowledged 
ability of Madame Arabella Goddard will npholc 
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her position here when she returns to the profession 
in which she holds high and honorable rank, with- 
out the trpfoUalion of her name against every con- 
tinental new-comer. And in exaulting Frfiulein 
Krehs — in order to extinguish Madame Essipoff — 
Madttme Goddard's admirers are doing a very 
foolish thing. Since Chopin nnd Liszt, talcing 
advantage of the superioritv of the grand concert 
pianofortes to the iniserahle clavecins, on which 
Bach had to play, and Beethoven also in his early 
days, introduced more varied readings, more poetic 
fancy, more marveDous manipulation, a race of 
pianoforte players lias sprung up who carry out the 
conceptions of those composers. This " higher 
development " has of late years assumed still larger 
proportions and greater importance, and there are 
a certain class of pianists, bigots and partisans, 
educated in a narrow-minded school, who have 
chosen to set their faces as well as their hands 
asrainst the performances ol the period. Of course, 
this opposition is only to be found in London 
amongst, perhaps, a very limited number of people, 
who write of the "higher development" as being 
non-natural and inartistic in art The particular 
professors who are " tabooed ** are Schumann, Dr. 
LisEt, Herr Rubinstein, Dr. Von Bulow, Herr 
Brahms, Uerr Raff, ifrc, all of whom are, we are 
told, out of the domain of " pure art** Is it to be 
concluded, then, that the first movement of Beet- 
hoven's Ninth Symphony, his posthumous quartets, 
the orchestral works of Berlioz, of Wagner, the 
operatic innovations of Meyerbeer, of Gounod, are 
outside the boundaries of " pure art ** ? Music has 
never been at a stand-itill : it has been progressive 
ever since Guido gave us his notation, ever since 
improvements were made in the manufactnre of 
instruments, and, above all, ever since we had the 
faculty of execution carried to the point which it 
has attained. And is it not a cruel thing to attack, 
under the miserable pretext of a protest against 
*' higher development,^ the ability of a pianist, and 
to try to diminish her justly-acquired fame by 
exalting the mcrfts of an inferior? However, 
neither can the reputation of Frciulein Krebs be 
rnised by extravai^ant euloginm, nor the fame of 
M.idame Essipoff be affected by significant silence 
or by praise bestowed "between the lines." It 
was shown in the case of Dr. Von Billow how vain 
is the attempt to renew the game which was too 
successfully played with Herr Rubinsteiu. The 
advance of musical judgment and taste in amateur 
circles, and the high-minded fe'ingsoP cultvated 
musicians, will suffice to protect foreign musicians 
whose pretentions are based on exceptional gifts. 
This is our reply to the earnest request that the 
Afhenautn should become the champion of 
"oppressed nationalities." We are the defenders 
of art. not of artists. Their ability is their own 
protection, whetlier they are natives or foreigners, 
and it will be duly recognized, let the direct or 
indirect opposition come from what quarter it 
may. 

It Rains Pianists. The same journal of May 80 

tells us: 

It has rained recitals this week. Such a down- 
pour of pianoforte performances as there has been 
within four days is unprecedented in our musical 
annals. The fact proves the popularity of the in- 
strument, and shows the extent to which its cultiva- 
tion has been carried. The truth is that a reciUl 
is a cheap mode of getting a first-rate lesson, and 
the lady amateurs are not insensible to the 
advantage of availing themselves of the readings of 
a first-class professor, and of acquiring some little 
notion of how difficulties can be overcome. There 
is another aspect in which this increase in the 
number of recitals may be regarded ; and that is, 
as a grati^-ing evidence of the advance of public 
taste ; for to find audiences who will for two hours 
listen, not only with deep attention, but with occa- 
sional enthusiasm to the classical works of various 
masters, ancient and modern, indicates that music 
of the soundest schools must be studied in the rig*it 
spirit at the present period. The four artists who 
have entered the lisU this week are, Mr. E. H. 
Thorne (an Enffliehman), last Tuesday, in St. 
George's Hall ; Madame Annette Essipoff (Russian), 
on Wednesday, in St James's Hall ; Fraulcin Marie 
Krebs (Saxon), in the same locality, on Thursday ; 
and yesterday (Friday), whilst Herr Halle (Ger- 
man) was instructing his hearers in St James's 
Hall, M. Alphonse Duvernoy (French) was equally 
zealous and intelligent in the execution of classical 
c'lamler compositions in the Hanover Sauare 
Uooni?». We can refer specially to the recitals of 
Tuc.sJ;iy and Wednesday only. Flace auz damet. 



It is of the fair pianist from the banks of the Neva 
we m'ust first speak Madame Essipoff is already 
the talk of the town. She seems almost to have 
drr)pped from the cloud?*, so utt( rly unknown were 
her name and fame until she played at the New 
Philharmonic Concert, on the 16th inst. But such 
a marvellous executant, coming here unheralded 
from Russia, caused dismay in those circles where 
the name of one performer only is permitted to be 
mentioned, and a cry was raised " that it was all 
very well her playing the orchestral concertos and 
fantasias of Chopin, of Rubinstein, and of Liszt, but 
wait until Madame Essipoff performs Beethoven or 
Bach. Mozart or Mendelssohn, the real divinities of 
the pianoforte." It must have been distressing to 
the narrow-minded partisans of particular per- 
formers, to listen to Wednesday's programme, in 
which were productions by Bach, snch as the 
Sarabande Double Gigue, from the Suite Ansel atse, 
in D m{nor,^by Handel, snch as the well-known 
Variations in E maior, — ^by Beethoven, such as the 
Waldstein Sonata in C major. Op. 58, — ^by John 
Field, such aa his Nocturne, No. 4, in A major, — 
bv Glnck, such as his Gavotte, — ^all interpreted by 
Aladarae Essipoff, with the highest appreciation of 
the intentions of the various composers, and, for a 
lady, with an unparalleled degree of dtcrital 
dexterity combined with power and precision, 
sensibility and charm. Can it be wondered that a 
large auditory, in which was included a vast array 
of professors and of cultivated connoiMteHV^ duly 
appreciated and warmly applauded the wondrous 
skill of the new comer f In addition to the pieces 
just cited, the lady introduced no less than seven 
compositions by Chopin, with the gf ace and feeling 
and verve which they so imperiously exact; for, 
whether in the nocturne^ the harearo'U, the itnde, 
the vaUe, or the ncherxo, the Polish pianist and com- 
poser, to quote his own language, has always tome 
theme recalling his native land. To a friend who 
ventured to suggest that he did not dwell enough 
on some melodious motif, he sadly replied, " I am 
alwa\*8 thinking of my country, and then I vent 
my indignation at her wrongs in those runs and 
scales over the piano which yon think are in 
excess." Madame Essipoff, who is the second wife 
of M. Leschetizky, a famed pianist, executed oiie of 
his solos, " Les Alouettee." But Chopin was the 
prominent point of interest, and in his works 
Madame Essipoff displayed the legato quality which 
Liszt has declared to be so rarely shown in the 
realization of Chopin's dreamv episodes. The lady 
was quite right in not complying with any demands 
for encoi*t9. Two hours of such playing as she got 
through from memory is quite tax enough on the 
brain, not to mention the mannal fatigue. 

Mr. Thorne can claim a high and honorable 
position amongst English pianists. His executive 
skill is of no ordinary order, and he did not over- 
trx his powers in the selection of the Partita in G 
major, by Bach ; in the Sonata Appassionata, Op. 
BY, by Beethoven; in the Berceuse, Op. B7, by 
Chopin ; in the Duet, with variations on a French 
theme, Op. 10, by Schubert, dedicated to Beet- 
hoven, with his pupil, Mr. Duncan Hume, as ally. 
But Mr. Thorne particularly pleased his audience* 
by a truly poetic execution of Sir W. 8. Bennett's 
''Maid of Orleans" sonata, the prison-scene of 
which, the adagio, was given with delicac3* and 
refinement Mr. Thorne was formerly organist in 
Chichester Cathedral, and was a Windsor Chapel 
choir-boy before he took the organ of Henley^n- 
Thames. He has g^ven historical pianoforte con- 
certs with success in Brighton. 
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The Church and the Stage in Connection 
with Eeligioni Music.* 

For some years past, anyone may have observed 
that a certain change has taken place in musical 
composition, in so far as that musicians, finding it 
impossible to get grand theatrical music performed, 
and not choosing — some of them, at any rate — ^to 
descend to writing pieces of buffoonery and comic 
operettas, however profitable such works mis^ht 
prove, have turned to religious music. The public 
liave followed them, and may have been beheld 
eagerly flocking in crowds to wherever works of 
this descrijition were to be heard. When the 
impetus had once been given, the grand models, 
the master-pieces bequeathed by the true masters, 
were exhumed ; they were interpreted with all 
requisite care, and the public did not fail on their 
part The public may while away their leisure 
moments as they choose with light productions, but 
they always a]ipreciate what is grand and beautiful. 

•From the Art JiutieaL 



It is thus that we have seen young composers write 
hj-mns, masses and oratorios ; it is thus we have 
been enabled to hear a masterly work of Handel, 
to which there has now been added one no lens 
admirable by Bach. What could composers do 
better, when discruraged by the difliculty of ever 
beholding their works played at one or other of our 
two great musical theatres, which were generally 
kept open with old stock pieces T Ought they to 
have gone with the stream ; ought they, deserting 
true music, to have thought only of their pecuniary 
interest and hare written for the so^ oil theatres ? 
Some hare followed this coarse: there are even 
some wlio have done so with advantage Bat 
whither did it lead T To an ephemeral popularity 
and a money sncoese ; both highly tempting. It is 
true, and it is meritorious to know how to resist 
thera. 

Religions mnsic, however, had a right to this 
kind of repnration. We must not forget that all 
the great masters hare paid tribute te it and that it 
was by sacred compositions that the majority of 
them began. Ran through the biographies of 
celebrated composers; read the catelogae of the 
works they left Too will always find, together 
with chamber roasic and theatrical scores, many 
and many religious works, each as motets, hymns, 
psalms, misereres, stabata, reqniems, masses, ora- 
torios, Ac. There are some masters, notably 
among the Italians, who especially cultivated this 
branch of the art Such as Marcello, Palestrina, 
Martini, Ac. Scarcely any composers have 
attempted the stage berore first rendering them- 
selves known by something remarkable in the way 
of sacred music. They were going bock to the origin 
of music Who does not know that musical norea 
were named by a monk. Guido d'AressO', after the 
initial ayllables of a canticle ? Who does not know 
that, in Italy, the cradle and temple ef roneie, oom- 
posers retamed, np to the midale of the .present 
century, the name of ehapelmailen, even when they 
no longer wrote for aught bat the stage ? It is a 
strange circumstance, too. that composers not pro 
fessing the Roman Catholic faith, should, like those 
who did profess it, be eeen paytn«^ their tribute to 
art, by writing, for a charch which was not their 
own, pages of sacred maslc, and even maaees ! 
People are not generally acquainted — I am now 
speaking of the pnblic properly so-called — with 
anything more than eoroe few works which have 
remained celebrated, and are performed pretty 
often. To cite one or two, we may mention the 
Stabai, of Pergolese, the Regtiiem of Mozart, the 
Afe»»e du Saere of Cherub! ni, the MiBtrert of Pales- 
trina, .oratorios by Mendelssohn, etc., and, more re- 
cently, Rossini's Stahat, Matu, and threi Sacred 
Choruses, with names borrowed fronn the three 
theological virtues. But the number of fk ie sacred 
musical compositions is rery considerable. We 
repeat it purposely : it is rare for a composer not to 
have one such work among his musical loggage ; it 
is rare for him not to have essayed the sacred 
branch of his art. Take the Dittiomunre dft «»e«- 
dena by F6tis. You will mark one peculiarity in it 
The majority of masters who have leA^ a name jnstr 
ly celebrated were initiated in musical art by 
organists, and sketched out their first compositions 
on the projecting shelf of an organ case. The reason 
is simple. Great cities do not enjoy the exclusive 
privilege of giving birth to musicians ; some 
musicians have been born in an out-of-the-way 
village. The only master in the place is the organ- 
i9t; he perceives in a child great aptitude, almost a 
vocation ; he teaches him the principles of his art 
The child, on growing up to be a youth, writes some 
es?a3's in the form of sacred mnsic ; later, when he 
is a man, lie leaves the church for the stage, as he 
left the village for the city. This is the history of 
Verdi, and it is that of a great number of other 
composers, especially in Italy. 

Lntterly, before the return towards it was 
apparent,' sacred mnsic was somewhat neglected. In 
Paris more particularly, where, aa in all great 
capitals, the necessities of material existence inevi- 
tably triumph over noble aspirations, young com- 
posers asked themselves whether it was not more 
profitable to write for the stage than for the altar. 
At the Theatre, success promised them renown, 
popularity, and perhaps, — ^for who knows — celeb- 
rity, if the success were repeated ; more than this, 
it promised them substantial authors' rights, that is 
to say : certain material means of existence, easy 
circnmstances, or absolutely a fortane I In the 
Chnrch.on the contrary ,they were merely sacrificed 
to art ; people would* speak of them for a day or 
two, and then came oblivion. And no pecaniory 
profit The most fortunate could scarcely hope to 
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derive some slight advsoUge from the sale of their 
works to s publisher coursgeoas enoDjB^h to bring: 
them out. Eren then the works must be really re- 
markable, while the slightest trifle for the stage 
would certainly bring the musician in so much per 
cent, on the sale. These considerations, which are 
not without weight, drove young musicians from 
the church and directed them towards the stage. 
Ilence the dearth of new works of sacred music. 
The most conscientious wrote a few specimens in 
this style, if onlv lor the satisfaction of their profes- 
sors ; but they did so, as we say, " in the silence of 
their study," and the work remained sterile ; when 
once completed, it was put away in a pigeon-hole of 
the author's desk, whence it never emerged. 

There must, however, be a certain sentiment of 
satisfaction in treating this style of composition, 
because we have seen not only pious men, like 
Mosart and Percrolese, write, during the last 
moments of their lives', the one his Imperishable 
Stabalt and the other his no less celebrated Requiem, 
but composers with very little seal in rengious 
matters return to this style, towards the close of 
their existence, as if to finish their career where 
they commenced it, and, at the same time, draw 
near to Ood. To cite only a single example from 
among thousands, it was thus that Rossini, after 
having laid down his fertile pen for years, resumed 
it to write his fine Stahat, his Sacred Choruses, his 
little Mass, and many other sacred efforts, which 
we shall know some day, as his intimate friends 
know now. It was thus, alM>, that, after writing so 
many masterpieces, and when he was believed to 
be thinking or repose, Verdi composed the grand 
Mass for Manzoni, which was solemnly executed at 
Milan on the 22nd May. 

We can only applaud his return, which has been 
apparent in France for the last few years, towards 
sacred music, and exhort vonng musicians not to 
desert a class of writing wnich, though not afford- 
ing, it is true, the pontive satisfaction offered by 
theatrical music, possesses the advantage of elevat- 
ing the soul, and causing it to resist the temptations 
of another and very futile class of compositions, 
that of little buffo music. We know very well that 
we must have some of this little music: it enlivens 
and amuses us ; but we must not have too much of 
it, and, at this moment especially, it is invading us 
in such force as to imperil what is grand. 

M. DK Thimixxs. 
i m \ < 

The Hew DiapMon. 

(From the lx>ndon Athensum.) 

The first appearance of Mile. Singelli as Lady 
BnrieheUa, in Flotow*s " Martha," and the return of 
SIgnor Gampanini to the character of Lionelio would 
have proveu, perhaps, a source of great gratifica- 
tion to the Drury Lane audience of the 28tn ultimo, 
but for a disagreeable contrariety, which seriously 
affected the enjtetnbU of the execution, as well as the 
chief artists in the cast. This was the first intro- 
duction of the French pitch. It may be recollected 
that the Society of Arts took up the question of 
establishing a uniform musical pitch in this country 
in 1859, and a committee of professors, manufac- 
turers of instruments, instrumentalists, mathe- 
maticians, Ac, drew up an elaborate report, and 
recommended the adoption of the pitch suggested at 
a congress of musicians at Stuttgart in 1834, basinj^ 
their calculation of a pitch 628 C,^ 440 for A, on a 
82 feet orsan pipe, giving 88 vibrations per second 
instead of 82. In order that the several pitches 
referred to in the report of the committee may be 
known, we annex their list : — 

Handel's Tuning Fork (e. 1710.. A at 416 — C at 490 1-6 

TheoreUcsl Pitch Aat4a62-3-C at 513 

Philharmonic Socle^ A at 433 — C nt 61rt 2^ 

Diapaaon Normal (1S59) A at 43ri — C at 622 

Stuttpitt Congress (1834) A at 440 — C at 628 

Italian Opera, London (19B9) A at 466 — C at 616 

The committee conceived that by aiming at a 
compromise — by adopting the Stuttgart pitch, 
which is but a few vibrations higher than the Di- 
apason Normal, or, in other words, by adopting a 
quarter of a note below the present pitch, whereas 
the French pitch was half a tone lower than the 
London one — the depression required for the wood 
and brass instruments would bo comparatively easy. 
Now on two points there was a general agreement 
among the conductors of the period ; first, that a 
pitch uniform throughout the world of music was 
highly desirable ; and secondlv, that if it could be 
accomplished, the lowering of our high pitch to 
bring it down to some universal standard was ex- 
pedient But the msny varieties of pitch in 
different countries, and the conntant changes wliich 
are made according to the caprices of singers or the 



crotchets of conductors, formed a serious objection 
to the proposed uniformity. Strong differences of 
opinion were expressed between the musicians and 
the mathematicians, ss to the number of vibrations 
which should form the basis of uniformity; and 
during the discussion, it came out that a high 
church pitch existed in the days of Sebastian Bach. 
The committee, however, were unanimous on one 
point, that the capabilities and convenience of the 
numan voice in singing the compositions of the 
great vocal composers ought to be the guide for a 
definite pitch. 

Now if this resolution had been acted upon, we 
should have heard nothing more about an altera- 
tion of our high pitch, for with it our greatest 
vocalists, male and female, who have ever been 
known in the musical annals, whether in opera or 
oratorio, have won their fame, although some 
modem aHists who for years and 3'ears had been 
singing to the dellffht of the public and their own 
great profit, with the abused aiapason, took up the 
notion of a lower pitch. It neea scarcely be added 
that they were eitner sopranos or tenors ; for the 
barytones and basses were quite content with the 
9taiH quo, Maimfacturers of instruments, particu- 
larly of organs and piano-fortes, were not particular- 
ly anxious for any alteration, because their stock in 
hand would be deteriorated in value. The stringed 
players were quite opposed to innovation, inasmuch 
as their brilliancy of iimibre would be diminished 
sensibly ; and it was clear that a change of pitch 
would excite endless confusion, and would entail an 
enormous outlay to carry it out. Besides, If not 
enforced by legislative encactment, the adoption 
of the new pitch would be but partial. 

An attempt was made to raise a subscription to 
buy new instruments for all the artists who played 
on the wood or brass onen, and to alter the pitch of 
all the cathedral, chnrch and other organs in the 
United Kingdom. But this mode of attaining 
universality was an utter failure. And so from 
1859 to 1872 our pitch remained nndiBturbed. until 
a prima donna at Covent Garden, Mads me Adelina 
Patti, who thought it would be more comfortable 
for her to sing her music half a tone lower (really 
without the sliiirhteftt physical necessity for this 
change), made it a tine qua iwn in her contract that 
the pitch shonld be lowered, and agreed, we are 
assured, to pay £100 towards the outlay for new 
wood and brnsii instruments for the band. Mr. Gye 
carried out the reduction, the new instruments be- 
coming the property of the theatre like any scenic 
appliances. Professors and amateurs know full 
well the disastrous results of the introduction of the 
French Diapason Normal at Covent Garden ; the 
pitch ever since the innovation has been a source 
of confusion, sometimes higher, sometimes lower, 
and transposition has ever and anon been resorted 
to, despite thO lowertnsr, as onlv recently with the 
new tenor, Siffnor Bolis, in " Willism Tell." Prime 
(fonne, however, agree as to one course of action : 
they outbid each other ss to terms, and insist upon 
equal privilcsres. And so Madame Christine Nilsson 
followed in the wake of Madame Adelina Patti, and 
in the Drury Lane contract for this sespon Mr. 
Mapleson hail an article inserted, that the Diapason 
Normal should be the pitch at Ilcr Majesty's 
opera. 

If the impresario had been prudent, he would 
have had. aa we a^ume he could not do without 
the Swedish sonsrstre«s, the new instruments ready 
for the commencement of the season, in order to 
afford time for the " seasoning '* of tlie wood and 
brass. But to introduce a new pitch at the close of 
May was a great mistake, as was painfully evident 
on the first night of the use of the new instruments 
in "Martha," and on Saturday night at the perfor- 
mance of " Faust," when Madame Nilsson made her 
first appearance in her favorite part of Marphtrfia. 
In both operas principals and cnoralists were alike 
singing sharp or flut; and as regards the newly- 
imported brass and wood from Paris, the. clangy 
tone of the former and the flatness of the latter 
served to diminish the effect ordinarily produced 
by the splendid orchestra. And there was a Nemesis 
in store for Madame Nilsson. For the first time her 
intonation was imperfect. Constant use will per- 
haps render the wood and brass agreeable to the 
ear, and the singers will gradually accomodate 
their register to the lowering of the pitch : but 
Covent Garden has already raised the piteh a 
quarter of a tone, and Drury Lane will in due 
course follow. Perhaps the committee of the society 
of arts may have been right in recommending the 
Stuttgart pitch as the one having the best success 
here. As things stand, the pitch at Covent Garden 
is a quarter of a tone and at Drury Lane it is half a 



tone lower than the pitch at Exeter Hall, the Crys- 
tal Palace, the Royal Albert Hall and other concert 
halls, and the pitch which is prevalent throughout 
the United Kingdom. Here is confusion worse con- 
founded. If the players of the wood and brass at 
the two Italian opera houses were to take the instru- 
ments in use there to the festivals, or to Sydenham, 
or to South Kensington, what a ehariwart it would 
be. 

1 l»i i 



Balfe's Poithiimoas Opera. 

Three performances have now been given of " II 
Taiiemano" and the general impression is confirmed 
that Balfe's posthumous opera is most successful in 
the parts stamped with the old style of the master, 
and least so where he has made ambitious attempts 
at the effects of the modern German school. Balfe 
was no great contrapunist : indeed he used to pro- 
fess a candid and hearty contempt for the fotteri 
of musical theory. He was a natural melodist: he 
" lisped in numbers, for the numbers came," being 
neither delved out nor hammered out There was 
a certdn spontaneity and fulness in his tunefulness, 
which smacked of bis nationality ; and it was that 
which made him popular. Much of this character 
invests ** Jl TalitmanOt'* and it is in the pure Balfean 
passages that most interest and pleaanre lie. The 
tenor romance for instance, which runs throngh the 
work, " Candido fiore," with its tender cantabile, is 
a perfect specimen of the old master. It is not 
strikingly original: that is to say its phrases 
suggest half-a-doxen separated reminiscences ; but 
the style, the stringing together, and the graee of 
the whole are pure Balfe, and the result is charm- 
ing. The song is the keynote of the opera, as it 
were. Another for Edith — her first air, by the 
way— is no less admirable. This is " Pladda notte" 
(" §olemny softly eometh the nightfall "), with a 
change from D major to E fiat, and an accompani- 
ment in the composer's best manner. Some of the 
choral numbers, too, are very fine. 

"II Taliemano" it must be remembered, was 
originally written as an English opera in three acts, 
to the libretto of Mr. Arthur Mattnison, based upon 
the chief episode of Scott's " Talisman." The talis- 
man proper, however, does not come into the story 
at all, nor is Saladin introduced except as an 
obscure Emir. Mr. Matthison originally intended 
to call the work " The Knight of the Leopard," but 
the association with Scott's novel overrid all other 
considerations. The work has been mapped out 
with good effect both for music and spectacle. As 
the curtain rises, a troop of Saracenic soldiers in 
the desert sing a chorus, "Soldiers of Araby." 
They disperse, and Sir Kenneth of Scotland and the 
Emir Sheerkohf enter; Sir Kenneth delares him- 
self an envoy from the Princes of the Crusade to 
the noble ladies, Richard's Queen, Berengaria, and 
his cousin, Edith Plantagenet, Ac, who have seclu- 
ded themselves for prayer and meditation in the 
rock-carved chapel of the hermit of Engaddi. The 
Emir offers to guide the knizht to his destination, 
and after a duet the pair set forth on their journey. 
Scene the second shows us a corridor of the desert 
chapel, and Edith Plantagenet enters ; she sings a 
recitative and prayer and, on hearing that Sir 
Kenneth is approaching, expresses her joy in an 
aria, and is then summoned by Nectabanus to the 
presence of the Queen, to robe for the holy vespers. 
The slave Nectabanus, in a recitativ6 and song, re- 
veals his own malicious disposition, by declairing 
his hatred of beauty, brightness, love, Ac, and his 
delight in their opposites. Scene the third is the 
interior of the chapel, and here the Queen, and 
Edith, accompanied by the Court ladies, Ac, — all 
clad in conventual robes — nuns, acolytes, Ac, enter 
in procession, singing a " Salve Begins." Edith 
recognizes Sir Kennetn and drops a rosebud at his 
feet, making, as she does so, a sign of silence. As 
the procession gradually recedes, the knight apostro- 
phizes the rosebud in a son^, "Flow>et, I kiss 
thee." the "Slave Regina" mingling with its last 
strains ; the tones of the organ add their harmonies 
to the melodious sounds, and as Sir Kenneth falls 
on one knee, pressing the precious rosebud to his 
lips, the curtain descends on the first act The 
second act opens in the tent of King Lion Heart 
Sir Kenneth enters, and is warned by the King 
against loving too loftily. " Tempt not. Sir Leopard, 
the paw of the lion I " Their interview is sudaenly 
interrupted by De Vaux rushing in to tell the King 
that the Duke of Austria has planted his banner 
side by side with that of England on Sir George's 
Mount, the place of honor in the camp, and ceded 
to Richard as acknowledged leader of the Crusade. 
Richard's hot blood takes fire at this news, and 
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with ft short trio, " to the monnt, oh ! to the mount !" 
the three hurriedly quit the scene, and repair sword 
in hand to St. Georfj^e's Mount. There, Richard 
tears down the banner and tramples on it. This 
scene — an Eastern sunset warmly illustrating the 
Mount, with groups of armed crusaders in clamorous 
dispute — created a highly animated impression. 
The movement commences with the successive 
entries of the several choral divisions of Austrians, 
French, and English, and a two-part female chorus 
of eight pages. In the opening portion the conster- 
nation raised by the well-know» incident of the 
banners is effectively expre80e<1. Some solo pass- 
ages follow, appropriate to the contention between 
Richard and the oftending Duke of Austria, the in- 
terposition of the French king, and Sir Kenneth's 
acceptance of the charge of watching the English 
standard. The chorus " Draw your swordu," with 
ample accompaniment of wind and brass, and the 
bustle and animation of the whole scene, made one 
of the most elaborate and effective stage illusions 
imajrinable. The quarrel is soon over, as the King 
reminds them that their task in Palestine is to fij2:ht 
for the Holy Sepulchre, and Richard has a pra^^er, 
'* Monarch Supreme," the air of which had been 
heard in the opening prelude, followed by a stirring 
march and chorus. As the hosts disperse. Sir 
Kenneth enters, proud of his knightly duty. He 
sees the tent of his lady-love, and sings a romance, 
"On balmy wings," in which Sig. Campanini's voice 
has fall range. His vigil is interrupted by the 
stealthy entrance of Nectabanus, who brings him 
a message from a royal lady, and a summons to 
follow him to her tent The struggle of the knight 
between love and duty, and the malevolent glee of 
the slave, are depictetl in a duet, and finally Sir 
Kenneth quits his post, and honor is conquered by 
love. Scene the third is the Queen's Pavilion — the 
Queen and ladies discovered embroidering, Ac. In 
a part song, " Weary hours,** the ladies express a 
desire to return home, and then Berengaria sings a 
'* Romaunt of Navarre," '* La guerra appena," with 
choral refrain. This is likely to become popular. 
Edith enters, sings the story of the " Ladye 
Eveline," and the Queen then informs her that Sir 
Kenneth has been decoyed from his post, and is 
now in the neighboring tent. Edith, indignant at 
the cruel jest, bitterly reproaches the Queen for 
thus placing the honor of a gallant knight in 
jeopardy, and Berengaria, dismayed, hastens to 
assuage her husband's certain an<jer. Sir Kenneth 
enters, and. in a grand duet with Edith, he declares 
his love. Edith tells him to keep the ring that was 
used to lure him to the tent, and then bidshim speed 
b&ck to the Mount. The King, however, now enters, 
and the intelligence of the outrage on the English 
banner stirs Richard to ungovernable rage. He 
menaces Kenneth with his battle-axe, and the 
climax is wrought out in a concerted piece and a 
finale that is full of animation, although not very 
original. The principals and chorus, and the moat 
powerful orchestral efiects, are all brought into 
employment with good dramatic effect, and the 
curtain falls on the second act. 

From this point the interest falls off. The story, 
as a dramatic whole, begins to decline, and is 
occupied mainly by desultory material effects. King 
Richard is in his tent, on the eve of returning to 
England. He is reading a letter that acquaints 
him that Sir Kenneth is more than simple knight. 
The Queen and Edith enter, and in a trio the King 
bids Edith be of good cheei , for " something shall 
happen,** that very night, that will lighten her grief, 
and brighten her eyes again. In scene the second, 
to the strains of a grand procession march, the King, 
and the Princes of the Crusade, with their foUow- 
ings. ent^r, to the jovial strains of a chorus, " To 
Merrie England " and then the King bids the 
Minstrel Knight sing a strain of love. Sir Kenneth's 
voice is heard behind the scenes singing the *' Rose 
Song," as heard in the first act, and he then enters 
with the nobles. Richard acouaints his knights 
that Sir Kenneth is I>avid, Earl of Hungtindun and 
Prince Royal of Scotland ; joins his hand in Edith's, 
the March again breaks forth, the curtains of the 
pavilion are drawn aside, the sea and the ships of 
the Crusaders are discovered, and to a repetition of 
the smoothly written four-part choral harmony, 
'* Cantiam dell' Inghilterra," the finale curtain falls. 
A rondo in this act, " Nella dolce trepidanza," 
splendidly sung by Mdme. Nilsson, is one of the 
chief features of the performance, and will doubtless 
attain considerable popularity. Besides the musi- 
cal numbers we have mentioned, several others in 
the work are distinguished by high merit Thus, 
Edith's rom ance, " La Canzone d'Evelina " ; the ro- 
mance for Berengaria, ** La guerra appena," in 



which Mdlle. Marie Roze gained a well deserved 
encore ; Sir Kenneth's aria, *' A te coll' aure." and 
the duet for him and Edith, '* Qnest annel," the 
latter part of which had to be repeated, are all 
good points. The chorus of the Arab soldiers at 
the beginning of Act I., " Soldiers of Araby " with 
its melodious finale movement, " Our master awaits 
us," is original and striking. The chorus for ladies* 
voices in Act II., " Hours and hours roll slowly on," 
is tunefnl and effective, altlioiigh not remarkably 
original, particularly in the first four bars, which 
strikingly recall " Ten little niggers," the comic 
song. 

The manner in which the opera has been put np- 
on the stage, and the excellence of the acting, 
reflect high credit on the enterprise. Mdme. 
Christine Nilsson as Edith Plantagenet, Mdlle. Marie 
Roze as Berengaria^ Sig. Campanini as ^r Kenneik^ 
Sig. Rota as hichard Cceur de ZAon, Sig. Catalan! as 
Nectabanu$, Sig. Campobello as L* Entire, all faith- 
fully fulfil their trust. Mdme. Nilsson invests the 
proud but gentle English Princess with the true 
dramatic spirit, and with that vocal excellence 
which is all her own. No possibU improvement 
could be suggested on her interpretation through- 
out. The two solos in Act I. and Act II. were 
admirably rendered, and the rondo in the third act, 
was, as we have said, exquisitely interpreted, and 
brought down a unanimous encore. Numerous 
encores, bouquets, and rappelt were showered upon 
her throughout the evening. Mdlle. Marie Roze 
was a personable and attractive queen, and well 
deserved her encore in Act II. Sig. Campanini did 
not look the gallant knight as regards make-up ; he 
represented himself as too old ; and how could he 
go to defend a banner against the mailed chivalry 
of Austria, in the simple walking costnme of 
Manrico in the " Trovaiore " f He should be armed 
to the eyes. Sig. Campanini sang nicely, making 
especial point with the love duet. King JRichard 
waa rather a puny king in the angry scene, instead 
of being the raging lion-temper as well as lionheart. 
His business with the battle-axe might be better de- 
veloped, and look more of a muscular feat The 
singing, however, of Sig. Rota was artistic. Sig. 
Catolani gave a spirited and picturesque impersona- 
tion of the malevolent slave, NedahanuB ; Sig. Cam- 
pobello, as VEmire^ acted and sung like a thorou'^h 
artist ; Sig. Costa as the King of France, Sig. Casa 
boni as the Duke of Aueiria, and Sig. Rinaldini aa 
the Baron de Vaux, did well what they had to do. 
The choristers and the instrumentalists worked with 
a will; but the lowering of the pitch is not an 
improvement Accustomed to sing up to a certain 
diapason, the human throat instinctively forms itself 
to produce the usual sounds, and the result is that 
the singers and instruments do not accord. There 
were notorious examples of this singing out of tune, 
for which the alteration of pitch was alone respon- 
sible. The performancr, however, as a whole re- 
mains brilliant ; »nd in all pointa of view, musical 
and spectacular, this posthumous work of Balfe's is 
worthy of the care and lal>or bestowed upon its 
production. Oreheetra, June 19. 
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Richard Wagner and his Theories 

n 

Wagner is a theorist He has his own peculiar 
theory of Music, — that is to say, of the proper 
function, province, final vause, and power of music. 
He composes Operas upon a theory, and excuses 
the short-comings of his earlier operas, like Tann- 
Jiututer and Lohengrin, upon the ground that the 
time had not 3'et come for the full development of 
his own theoretic principle in practice ; while on 
the other hand the outside world is caught by just 
those things in them which other musicians might 
have written and which are mere concessions to the 
accustomed forms and methods of stage music, 
dressed out with a vast deul of the modern melo- 
dramatic pomp and noise, and great spectacular 
display. Mozart made operaa without a theory, 
and so did Weber, so did Beethoven his one, his 
unsurpassed Fidelio (he only sought a noble subject 
and was true to it) ; so did Rossini and all the 



Italians before and oiler. The master musicians 
had no new theory of music,did not study to contrive 
one ; they made mtme ; and if they " builded better 
than they knew," where is the loss by that ? Gluck. 
you may say, did have a theory ; that is, he wrote 
a famous Preface when he brought out his Aloeate, 
in which he set forth the absurdities of the usual 
Italian type of opera, and announced his determi- 
nation to study dramatic truth and fitneas in his 
compositions ; but he did not broach any peculiar 
theory of music ; he did not scorn to write musical 
pieces, arias, choruses, Ac, in good old musical 
forms; he did not turn the whole thing into endleaa 
recitatire, '* infinite melody," as Wagner calls it ; 
he still made melodies, and waa far enough from 
trying to reduce mnaic to the position of a mere 
handmaid and slave to poetry, to words and forms 
of speech. He believed in music ; for he bad musi- 
cal inspirations, and he knew how to express them, 
and they live. Perhaps it will be seen that Gluck 
exposed the faults, absurdities, extravagances into 
which the old Opera had run, with quite as critical 
and keen an eye as Wagner ; only he kept within 
bounds and did not charge upon the very nature of 
Opera the depravities it had contracted. He sought 
to reform it, to restore it to its purity, and not to 
destroy it to make way for a new kind of " Art- 
work of the Future.** 

What is this Wagner theory? 1. In the first 
place, we may say it is based on a negation. It 
starts with the denial of mueic / Wagner does 
not really believe in music, — except when he 
forgets his theory and has to apologize for 
the time not being yet quite ripe. He says some- 
where in his autobiographical confessions that he 
did not begin with music ; he was not a musician 
from his boyhood; it was poetry that beckoned 
him the way that he should go ; he wrote rerses, 
translated Greek tragedies, composed plays; he 
took to music later, struck by the dramatic quality 
he felt in the Sonatas, Symphonies, Ac, of Beet- 
hoven. He thinks he had a gift for poetry ; per- 
haps we shall admit it His musical gift seems 
more of a factitious quality ; but, whether it be rare 
or ordinary, great or small, he seems to have been 
struck with the idea of utilizing the two gifts 
together, and of producing musical drama in which 
the words, the poetry should be of equal and in fact 
superior consequence to the music, which hitherto 
has been supremo in Opera. This led him to the 
conclusion that Opera must be no longer a mere de- 
partment, form or branch of one great common Art 
called Music ; but that poetry and music must be 
component elements, or " factors," together with 
scenery, costume, action, in a new, perfect, compound 
which he calls the '* Art- work of the Future " And 
indeed the whole fabric, with its whole system, 
musical and scenic, is the logical outgrowth of his 
first postulate subordinating musical tone to speech. 
But we arc anticipating. 

We say Wagner's theory is the denial of the art 
of Music. He does not believe in the snfficiency of 
music in itself; he denies the efficacy of ** pure " 
music, music without words, instrumental music. 
He even points to the example of Beethoven in his 
Ninth Symphony as furnishing the corner stone of 
his whole theory. He has the effrontery to declare 
that Beethoven, iti bringing in the voices with 
Schiller's hymn to " Joy" in the last movement of 
that Symphony, did so because after the first three 
movements mere instrumental music could go no 
further ; the poet and the human voices had to be 
called in to help the music to express its meaning ; 
and that therein the master as it were dropped his 
hands, confessing the mistake of his whole life's 
effort, and owning that his glorious Symphonies, 
Quartets, Sonatas, after all, were naught, and that 
the only salvation left for Music lay in the union 
of the Word with Tones, — giving the priority how- 
ever to the Word, as to the masculine or active 
principle. But it has been clearly enough shown 
(see Mr. Bennett's article copied in a late number 
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of this Jonrnnl) that Beethoven had no such 
thought,that in his note offering the Ninth Symphony 
to his publisher he attaches no such siguifcance to 
the exceptional fancy of introducing a chorus, and 
tliat he had done the same thing long before in 
a smaller work, the wrll-known Fantasia for piano- 
forte with orchestra and chorus. And tlic musician 
of tlio Future is careful not to tell us that the musi- 
cinn of the |)nsf, alter furnishing him so acciden- 
tiilly with this fine corner 8t<mo, went on compos- 
ing purelj^ instrumental music, including some of 
his most ideal, beautiful creations, like the last 
▼i In Quartetp, and that he even made some 
sketches for a teuth Symphony with evidently no 
thought of introducing voices. 

Beethoven still believed in mn^ic, — music as such, 
pure and by itself. Wagner, we have said, does 
not Was this too much to say? We think not; 
for to deny the independent validity of any Art, 
un wedded with another Art, is to refiise faith in the 
Art itself. Each Art has its own sphere, which is 

not that of Another. All arts are ideal, all arte ejlve 
expression to soul, feeling, character, and in some 
sense thought ; all minister to the lon^ring for the 
Beautiful ; but not all in the same way. To say 
that muMc has no force, is sterile, impot^'nt, without 
the fecundating: principle of poetry, (for that is the 
way in which Wagner formulates the mutual rela- 
tion of the two : — Music is feminine, passive. Poetry 
is masculine, active), is very much as if one should 
say that Painting is an incomplete and futile Art 
unless combined with Sculpture, or that Sculpture 
is of necessit}' a failure unless painted. The Art of 
Painting has its province, which is to represent 
thinefs, persons, scenes, and place them in an ideal 
lipht, lift them out ol mere prose and commonplace 
and make them all alive with character and meaning, 
and wholly through the medium of light and shade 
and color. This it can do well ; but when it under- 
takes to do more, to trench on the domain of sculp- 
ture, to cheat with tjie illusion that you may feel 
runnd behind its figures, then it does badly and you 
feel the fully of it; then the pictorial muse is only 
trying to lift herself by her own ears. Painting is 
denied some powers, for the very reason that she 
may make the nobler use of powers which other 
arts have not. And does not the whole history of 
Art and culture prove, does not all sound, enduring 
criticism and Art philosophy concur in the axiom 
that every Art performs its noblest work, carries 
the most unqualified conviction with it, places itself 
above suspicion of all sham or false pretence, and so 
exerts the most inspiring influence, just in the pro- 
portion that, ceteria partbn*^ it is content with its 
own proper sphere, accepts its limits, and does not 
stultify itself and run into sickening affectation by 
trying to do more than it was ever meant to do ? So 
Opera, an outgrowth and most natural product of 
the art of Music,— seeking the erd of music mainly, 
but borrowing words for a cl e 'p vehicle, just as the 
prismatic light of heaven ran&t fall upon some mote 
or atom in the air, or some opaque substance, to ren- 
der itself visible and be lijjrht to ««, — has to renounce 
much of the consistency of spoken drama, much of 
the unity of time and space, or elf>e be inconsistent 
with itself as muhic. If, so that mnsic may have its 
way, and a musical idea complete itself, the actor, 
rushing to sOme swift deed of crime or rescue, stays 
glued to the footlights (like one in a nightmare who 
would run), while he sings out his aria to the end, 
we can forgive that to music, which we know don't 
pretend to any but its own perfections. But on the 
other hand, to offset that weakness, Opera can let 
you listen to four, six characters at once, without 
distraction, making them all transparent to you. 
while it vouchsafes to you some exquisite creation of 
pure harmony in the form of a quartet, or sextet, or 
whatever concerted piece, say the first quartet in 
Don Juan. When will the spoken drama give us 
that ? Pantomime, to be sure, can do it after a fash- 
ion ; but what is pantomime but imitation, and hence 
the secondary rank it alwaj's occupies in ArtY 

One more suggestion we would make, and wonder 
that we have not seen it made by others. The Wag- 
nerian doctrine of the relation of Music to Poetry 
ap^iears to run counter to the general experience of 

Sersons in the progress of their taste for music, 
lo it persons, we incline to think, arrive at the love 
and taste for pure, or instrumental music, as the final 
stage. That at least was onr experience, and we have 
traced the same, step by step, in many of our musi- 
cal friends. Musically we seem to grow in that di- 



rection. First one cares chiefly for the" singer; only 
later does he begin to care more for the music. First 
a song or ballad or plain piece of vocal harmony 
(not re'itativf by any means !) is the open sesame to 
his scaled sense ; then he feels the glory of Italian 
Opera, and is infatuated by the prhna donnas and 
the tenors ; then he finds a deeper charm in nobler 
operas, say Don Giovanni or Fiddio, and presently 
discovers that a very great part of the charm resides 
in the wonderful rtceoinpnniment and baekground of 
the orchestra : imd finally it ends with finding the 
nepluHvllrft. the very crowning glory, the vevy mu- 
sic of the music in a Beethoven Symphony, or it 
may be a String Quartet, or a Bach Organ fugue or 
Chaconne for the violin. And this is one of those 
revolutions vhich do not go backward. In this 
they would all seem to be travelling away from 
Wagner ; but Wagner tries to intercept, arrest their 
flight by making his orchestra after all, in spite of 
theory, perhaps unconsciously, the paramount attrac 
tion, and practically the most important factor in 
his opera. Does he not, in explaining to an "inter- 
viewer** (see letter on first page) the reasons of the 
peculiar arrangement of his Bayreuth stnge, with 
the wide orchestra sunk out of sight between it and 
the audience, describe it as an ideal, distant scene 
aud drama "«€»i ihroj^h an invisible toall of mnnc f 
It is in this invisible wall that all the real magic is 
to hide. 

With this hint we pause before proceeding to the 
next portion of our subject, meanwhile fortifying 
our position on one very central point, by a some- 
what copious and cogent extract from the excellent 
article in the Onlaxy^ to which we alluded in out- 
last, by Mr. Richard Grant White. Mr. White 
says : 

The notion that two arts are to join for one 
effect, is the falsest that ever was evolved by the 
spirit of eclecticism — eclecticism which never 
did, nor ever can, create anything new, or 
strong, or beautiful. If the vehicle of dramatic 
or lyiic exprassion is to be language, it must be 
language only; if music, then only music. 
Whether we would have it so or not, this must 
be: for words, as expressive of thought, distin- 
guished from the suggestion of emotion, are 
almost undistinguishable in lyric music, and 
quite undistinguishable in the musical drama. 
Wagner insists upon and labors at a dramatic 
poem which shall share with the music to which 
it is sung in producing the dramatic effect of 
the performance. Vain effort. "Lohengrin," 
written in German, was translated into Italian ; 
and except for such of the audience as defy com- 
mon sense, and set at naught all dramatic illu- 
sion by glancing from the stage to those imper- 
tinent " Books of thoprun talian nenglish," and 
from the books to the stage, it might as well 
have been sung in Greek or English itself. No 
crotchet more absurd was ever hatched tlian 
that the thoughts of a poet can engage the at- 
tention of those who are listening to the music 
which those very thoughts may have inspired. 
A few words suggestive of emotion may be 
heard, and have dramatic value, but than these 
no more. The impossibility is both physical 
and psychological. 

This incapacity of mind and body to receive 
an impression from two mediums of expression 
at once, confoi*ms to and cooperates with the 
requirements of all art. Every art is suthcieat 
unto itself. Every art has limits, in endeavor- 
ing to pass which it becomes not only powerless 
but ridiculous ; but within those limits it admits 
no rival, no coworker. Hence it is that great 
music is not written to great poetry, that music 
is not married to immortal verse. A beautiful 
song, like one of those which Shakespeare has 
scattered through his plays, needs no music. 
By its inherent quality it attains its end. In it- 
self iti« a song. It sings itself, and is both 
words and music. What would ** Take, O take 
those lips away" gain by being sung to any 
music? If the music were great, the poetic 
value of the thoughts would be lost, or sink out 
of sight for the time: if the music were inferior 
to the words, it could only provoke the resent- 
ment of impertinence. Hence it is that lyric 
writing not of the highest order, that which 
embodies the pleasant suggestion of emotion in 
flowing rhythm, without much strength or beau- 
ty of expression, is most frequently made the 
vehicle of fine musical thought. The composer 
expresses that which the song has suggested to 
him. His is the passion, his its perfect utter- 
ance. Lyric expression may come from one 
soul, not from two. Words written for music 
should merely minister occasion, and be the 
humble, unseen nucleus of beauty, like a blade 



of grass made splendid by the jewels of the 
morning. 

Not only is every art sufficient to itself, but 
all true art is superior to the substance in which 
it works. The value of a statue is in its form. 
It is as beautiful in clay as it is in marble ; and 
if it were in gold, all its worth beyond it» form 
might just as well be in the shape of ingots. 
Statues are put in marble or in bronze ^\y that 
their beauty may endure. Moreover, the gi-eat- 
ness of any work of art bears a certain propor- 
tion to the unlikeness of the substance in 
which it works to the object represented. The 
mastery of the art being equal, tlie greater this 
unlikeness the higher the pleasure received. 
The result must not be too like reality, or the 
skill which produces it ceases to be art, and be- 
comes mere imitation; and nothing is worse 
than mere imitation except reality. It is a con- 
dition of the higher pleasures to be derived from 
art, that we should never be deceived, but that 
we should always see, and see very plainly, that 
we are not looking upon reality. And in pro- 
portion to the strength of this impression, com- 
Dined with tiie vividness of the suggestion of 
the truth of nature, is the high quality of the 
pleasure we receive. Yet further, we must see 
that the artist did not strive to produce the effect 
of reality. It is a defiance of this last condition 
of beauty in art which makes wax figures repul- 
sive and ridiculous. If it be true, as some have 
believed, that t^e great Greek statues were col- 
ored like nature (of which there does not appear 
to be sufficient evidence), and that their color- 
less condition is due merely to the lapse of time, 
then we owe to accident the attainment of the 
highest effect of plastic art. If form is our me- 
dium of expi-ession, let it be form only ; if color, 
only color. True, painting essays to express 
both foim and color. But it gives no actual 
foi-m. It works upon a flat surface. You can- 
not get behind the figures in a picture. The 
only medium of expression in painting is color 
limited by outiine, oy which alone it expresses 
form. If a painter were, by moulding his can- 
vas, to round out his figures, he would merely 
make them and himself liaiculous. He must 
express form, that is, surface and solidity, by 
modelling, which he does by varying the tint 
and the intensity of bis color. 
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CoRBKCTiON. We were under a false irapresaion re- 
garding %he authortfbip ot the Letter copied in our last 
number from the London Muirical Standard, as will be 
seen by the subjoined note, to which we cheerfully give 
place : 

647 Brondwny, New York City, July 8th. 

My Dear Sir:— I hnve Just seen your valaable Journal 
of June 27, and aiu much rurprlHoil to find In it a letter 
fquotcd from the [xmdon Muaival Sttindardt headed **Mr. 
Howard Glover on 'JjOhongrin.*' ' Now aa I never did st 
any time cnriespond with the London ''Muaical Standard*' 
and am in wo way reiiponEible for the letter in question, 
I shall feel oblipred by the insertion of this brief uisdalm- 
er at the earliest possible moment. 

Believe me sincerely your«, 

Howard Gloveb. 
To John S. Dwlght, Esq. 



The Oratorio Societt op New York. "We have 
received n very courteous and interesting letter (in Ger- 
man) from Dr. Leopold Dakrosch, the distingtiishcd 
violinist and conductor, in which he complalnii,— not with- 
out reason, we should Judge,— of great injuntice done to 
this Society by some disparaging cummentJi in the letter 

which we copied from the London Mnaical Standard ^ Un- 
der tlie mistaken in1pri'lf^inn that the letter wafi from one 
of our own t-orrespomlentp, Dr. Dnmrosch writes: <• It 
mUHt be disagree-ible to you to And thnt uKheet like yours, 
which enters the WvU eo bnMly. oonsrientlously and intel- 
ligently for all t oble music. Is nfter all not free from the 
stain of having frivolous, uucousoientlouit and untruthful 
correspondents." 

We copied the letter principally for what it said of 
Lohengrin, und a.«o becaut>e the summing up of the musical 
seanon in New York might int<*re8t our readers ; of 
course, we did not hold ourselves responsible for its 
opinions. Dr. D , in behall of h\* Socii-ty, d'sclsims nil 
'- opposition ** to the *' Church Muitic Associ.ition " ; how 
can un Oratorio society conflict witlj. one which gives no 
Oratorios ? Moreover it is not a " so called." but a real 
Oratorio Society. And that it is not '* feeble '* Is evident 
enough, he claims, from the fact that its Hrst public per- 
manco [of 8am*on] has won for it universal recoicnition. 
To the indnuntton that *• the excellent vlollnixt, Dr. D." 
had venturetl beyond his depth in conducting an Oratorio, 
he submits that, " however pleasant ii may be to him to 
be recogiilzed as a violinist, yet i.. Germany, [which he loft 
three years ago to become conductor of the New York 
< Arioii '* ] he enjoyed the reputation, moie especially, of 
being a good Director, having conducted a great many 
perfomna'iees both of symphonic and of choral works.'' 
Ue further adds the Society has about 130 members [In- 
stead oi'* 100*']. and thatiHr lead of its taking them "over a 
year " to study Ham90n, it was all done in hardly moru 
than two months [only 11 rehearsals without orchestra]. 
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CiNoixyATi. An old resident of Cincinnati, long 
known in a wide circle of friends for his mnsical 
toste and culture, as well as for a vein of rare 
humoT%hich shows itself in his quaint pen-and-ink 
sketches, and in his familiar letters, relates his 
experiences as one of the chorus in the Harmonic 
Society of that city, in its performance of Liszt's 
" Prometheus.** We yenture to steal an extract or 
two from one of his private letters to a friend, 
written without the remotest idea of its ever being 
published. 

Cencinnati, May 27, 187i. 

• • • To-night they migrate to Pike's Opera 
House, to hear the second grand concert of the 
Harmonic Society, in which is to be performed 
Lisstfs " Prometheus," which being a Psgan Myth, 
I suppose it is not proper to call it an Oratorio. It 
is very LiMMi-y indeed, and jerky. The time is full 
of delicate rests, like walking on tip-toe, or rather 
an oriental egg-dance ; fall of peril ; as we make 
narrow escapes sometimes In dreams ; going it with 
a sense of vertigo, and wondering how we got 
there t — the voices being wafted over the chasms 
by trombones and oboes. It is perfectly awful. 

• * * I don't know what dear E. wUl think 
after hearing the Boston Handel and Haydn. I 
think we are pretty good on a regular trot, like 
the Messiah and Creation. We can even keep along 
side of that active Uttie roadster AkA, whose legs 
mave under him so quick. But if you want to see 
fits of hysterics yon ought to see us in Prometheus ! 

• • « • The Dettlngen Te Denm and the 
" Stabat Mater ** last night were splen<Ud. We had 
a good house, and every body was delighted — I 
thin^ must very nearly have paid expenses. . . Mrs. 
Smith has such a clear, pure, high soprano, and 
sings so accurately I Whitne}^ has a magnificent 
\)g^fui, * * * * Well, just pray for nut, thermometer 
9o ^ , standing in cloth coat, on the top tier of 200 
singers, whose natural temperature is excited by 
Prometheus and blazing gas, and audience of 2000 
down there, and the spiders in the ceiling hatching 
their eggs prematurely on account of the heat — 
singing something I dont know— jostied by nervous 
elbows, and sympathetically affected by a general 
fiiss, . . . when I ought to be in bed, snoring a 
natural bass to myself, like a husband and father. 

Nkw Ydax. The annual benefit of Mr. Theodore 
Thomas, which took place at the Central Park 
Garden, on Thursday evening last, afforded the 
public a good opportunity for the expression of the 
regard and esteem in which our enterprising con- 
ductor is held, and, you may be sure, they were 
ready to improve the occasion. Preparation for 
the concert was made on an extensive scale. The 
tables were removed from the auditorium and, in 
their stead, numbered chairs were placod row after 
row, as near together as possible. The price of 
admission was fixed at $1.00 and there was an 
additional charge of 50cts for a reserved chair. A 
placard, conspicuously posted, announced that for 
this occasion, smoking would not be permitted in 
the main halL The day was bright and pleasant, 
but the thermometer had aspirations and mounted 
higher and higher until nightfall, so that the even- 
ing was the most sultry and oppressive which we 
have experienced this season. 

A bad time for a concert you will say. And so 
it was, but everyone came here. The reserved seats 
were all taken and hundreds who were unable to 
find place in the concert room took refuge in the 
garden proper, where they were comparatively ooo| 
and comfortable. 



I fear that some of our newspaper criticj sought 
this sylvan retreat, where lager abounds, and 
where the music is imperfectly heard, rather than 
brave the heat and glare of the auditorium. 

Que of them at least published on the following 
day a glowing account of the performance of 
Rossini's Tell overture, regardless of the fact tliat a 
Strauss waltz was played in place of the overture. 
The concert began with Meyerbeer's grand Inaugu- 
ration March, which was written in 1862 for the 
London World's Fair. This work is chiefly interest- 
ing from its novelty, it being played on this 
occasion for the first time in America. It seems 
to be, like most compositions which are written to 
order or for special occasions, rather dull and 
commonplace, and it must be considered unworthy 
even of a composer who at his best is not remark- 
able for serious earnest purpose. 

Beethoven's Leonora overture. No. 3, came next 
on the list, and it was played as befits a work of 
undying beauty. 

The Fantaaie Caprice, written by Vieuxtemps 

for the violin and arranged for the orchestra, which 
followed, has met with great favor at the Garden 

Concerts. 

This, with the two Wagner pieces which followed 
(Vorspiel from " Lohen^Tin " and " Der Ritt der 
Walkueren " gained much applause. 

Part second of the programme was entirely taken 
up by the music to Schiller's " Song of the Bell." 
oomposed by Carl Stoer and here performed for 
the first time in America. 

This somewhat overrated poem was read by Miss 
Kate Field, and my respect for that lady's well 
known talent leads me to believe that she acquitted 
herself creditably, although sitting near the centre 
of the hall I could distinguish scarcely a word of 
the text. The size of the room is such that extraor 
dinary exertion is required on the part of the 
reader to make herself audible, and the large open- 
ing back of the stage and at the side of the hall 
added to the difficulty. 

The music, which is introduced from time to 
time during the reading, consists of a Prelude or 
Introduction ; a number of tone pictures to illus- 
trate episodes of the poem ; a sort of recitative to 
accompany certain parts of the reading; and a 
Finale. Parts of the music are very interesting, but 
the effect of the work as a whole was very 
wearisome. It is to be hoped that we may be 

given an opportunity of hearing the music without 
the attendant verbiage; its merits can be better 
perceived then. 

The selections in part third of the progpramme 
were as follows : — 

Overture to William ToU (for which a Strauss waltz 
was introduced). 

Meditation. Solo violin and orchestra. Oounod. 

Polonaise. " Mignon.*' A. Thomas. 

A. ▲. c. 
1 «•» i 

Thk "John Brown Song." — A writer in the 
Tranteript says the Second Battalion of Infantry 
(Boston Light Infantry). Major Ralph W. Newton, 
were ordered to Fort Warren in April, 1861, and 
were the first troops to garrison the fort. It was 
there that a t^lee club was formed, and there the 
celebrated John Brown sons emanated. The tune 
is a very old one — old Methodist camp-meeting. 
The words were made up by different persona. 
Efforts were made to change it to " Ellsworth's 
body," etc., but that didn't seem to work, and all 
hands got back to Brown's. Hall's band was the 
first to play it on dress-parade at the fort, and 
Gilmore's in Boston. The Fletcher Webster 
Regiment, Twelfth Massachusetts, were the first to 
sing it through the streets of Boston ; and, when 
they marched through Broadway, New York, en 
route for Washington, at route step, the band play- 
ing and the thousand men singing, the effect was 
miraculous. The first notes set for the music were 
written by Captain James E. Greenleaf, whp was 
of the glee club, and the first publication was by 
Ditson 4k Co. The Boston Light Infantry may 
rightly claim the John Brown song. 



DEaCBIPTIYE LIST OF THE 
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Chorus of Spinning Maidena. For 3 Female 
Voices. 9. C to e. Eichberg. 40 

** Tarn my spinning wheel so deft 7." 

A chomii nnnfc with excellent efreci. littheRchoAl 
Fpntivnl In IkiHtoii Tlie "stpinnliifr" I* done mninlj 
in tiie aceompanlmvDt, wbloli is very n»pid, but nut 
difficult. 

Carrie Dee. Song and Clio. 2. C to f . Percy. 90 

** I drCAm ^f thee. Sweet Carrie Dee, 
80 lovely atui eo fair." 

Very pretty indeed. 
The Brook and the Waye. 9. F to f . MoUoy. 35 

'* Running^ with feet of nMTer, 
Over tlic sands or |i^ld.*' 

T^nafeIlow*A words set to a sonny, clieerftal, 
light tripping melody. 

The Magic Spell. 3. C to e. Levey. 95 

*• I have chfirms frr everv care. 
Who will liave this magic spell ?'* 

A lively, gypsey-llke song, which eannot fkll to 
please. 



Spanish Boat Song. 3. W) to e. 

"H'^-al I Ho-al ? Tl»e bontmen cry, 
Upon the Ouadelqnlver ! ** 



Atd\ 30 



By th<» eomi>o#er of " The Dftnnbe River," and Is 
a sraoothor nong than that, and perhaps will be as 
great a Ikvorlte. 

When the Ship comes Home. 9. F to f . BUss. 35 

" <^ joy nf Joys t Tliose moments sweet 
Muke up for bye-gone years.** 

The common story of the siillor*s «sd parting 
and happy return, but very sweetly and mnaically 
told. 

I am looking down upon you, Mother. 2. 

G to d. WOeter, 90 



<t. 



•Said a sweet and 1 inghing volcp, 
I shall flee yon In the morning.*' 



Very sweet thonirhtM In this sona. which is a 
<*mother'' song, and will please everybody. 



Yo Semite March. 3. Eb 



Pease, 40 



The composer evtd'*nt1y wag innplred hy the 
bemity of thu wonderful m^Ier. Tim marcit Is a 
fine one. nnd has a quality of "romantic grandeur." 



Fire Alarm Galop. 3. C. 



Nelson, 40 



Mr. NelAon devotes the first psfre to a whirring 
aliirm. whirh hns nn awakening eflWst and it infitl* 
low^d by a very wide-awake galop, with consider- 
able "fire** in it. 

Sweet is Summer. Idylle. 4. E6 Cloy, 40 

A moi«t rhoerftil snd flowery Idylle, by the author 
of *■ Ncirihcm Pearl. '* 

Overtiu^ to Mignou. 4 hands. 4. Thomatt. $1 .25 

O'le of the newest operas. Players should not 
fall to pmcticc it. 

Grada Waltz. 2. G. Waynirk, 30 

A queer name for a very delleate and pretty waits. 

Whipporwill's Sonpf. 8. £6 Moylafh, 26 

Tbe well-known fanrite song neatly trARAcribed. 

Adolph Ilesse's Ort^an Music. Variations in 

Ab Op. 3. 6. CO 

A ilne he.iny melody, varied In a smooth stronff 
way, for maniinl a-id pedalx, by HuKwe, wh«» for 
some time wns eniKldered, next to 8chne*der, tho 
beat European organist. 



AnnnEviATio^rs —Degrees of diiDcnlty are marked 
ItoT. Tbe Jti^is mnrk-d MTlth anaoital letter: as C, B 
flat, AC. A small Roman letter mirica the hi^ieat note, 
if on the staff, an italic letter the hig^heat note, if al>ove 
the staff. 
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Ferdinand HiUer on Wagrneriim (1860X 

(TrunAhitcil for tli't Journal from HlUer's ** Ton1el)en 
niiavrcr Zelt/*) 

** » Zuhtn/rs-M'nM,'' ^ "tetter to a French 
friciKl by way of Prefttce to r Ptopc Tronslation 
of his Opera- Pocnia" (intn the French!) is the 
title of a pamphlet hy Richard Wagner, which 
has recently appeared. It has for its object, 
as the author liimself expresses it, to enlight- 
en the Parisian Art critics about the stand- 
poi it of the composer, t^ *^ dissipate a deal of 
error and of prejudice," in order, in the 
approaching performance of Tannhdu»er^ to 
divert opinion from a *' questionable seeming 
theory" and fix it purely on the work itself. 
As this tolerably brief writing contains the 
most essential part of Wagner's views, and as 
the general public can hardly be expected to 
learn them from his earlier and larger books, 
we take the liberty both of calling attention 
to its contents, and of adding a few comments 
to as concise an analysis as we can make. 

Wagner's ** letter " divides itself mainly into 
two parts, although the two parts are inter- 
mingled in a by no means unartistic manner. 
In the first place it contains the author's views 
about the development- of music, and his 
opinion about some of the greatest composers 
and the most excellent national Art schools ; 
in the next place, an exposition of his own 
development and of his present standpoint. 
As I do not propose to prepare a new edition 
of the work with marginal comments, I take 
the liberty of bringing together Wagner's 
opinions about the historical aspect of our Art, 
so far as possible, and then of passing to his 
individual standpoint, although it lies in the 
very nature of the case, that the views, which 
lead an artist in his own production, arc most 
intimately connected with those which he has 
appropriat-ed concerning the development of 
his Art and of its most conspicuous manifes- 
tations. 

** With the Greeks," says Wagner, **we 
Vbow music only as the companion of the 
dance ; the movement of the dance gave to it, 
as well as to the poem suno^ by the singer to a 
^ance measure, the laws of rhythm, which 
-determine verse and melody so positively, that 
the Greek music (under which tenn Poetry 
also was ineluded) can only be regarded as thf 
Dan4se expressing itself in tones and wards.^^ 

I willingly leave it to more learned ones 
than I am, to come to an understanding with 
Wagner about these decisions. As we are 
told, the choruses in the Greek tragedy, and 
most of the majestic songs of the Hellenic 
poet, were In a. certain manner sung, and sung 
indeed with instrumental accompaniment, al- 
though this song may have been merely a 
declamatory one ! -^ Now if these immortal 
poems were actually dances expressing them- 
selves In tones and words, this presupposes a 
kind of dance more wonderful than all the 
great things which antiquity has left to us. 



But we come back to Wagner's develop- 
ment. 

These Greek dance measures, he goes on to 
say, were employed by the Christian congre- 
gations in their divine service, after they had 
robbed them of their rhythmical adornment, 
to fit them for a more serious purpose, and so 
give them the character of our present Choral. 
That such transformations were made at the 
time of the Reformation with the favorite 
popular melodies, is an established fact ; — 
whether the first Christians did so with the 
festal songs of the heathens, seems to be less 
clearly proved. Wagner at all events commits 
a great wrong against the Greeks, whom other- 
wise he holds in such great veneration, when 
he shows up ** the uncommonly small expres- 
sion of the antique melody, after the ornament 
of rhythm had been taken from it" for the 
rhythm of a melody is not an ornament, but a 
very important part of its whole personality. 
In the most brief and condensed manner (to 
which there can be no objection) Wagner 
arrives at the application of harmony and poly- 
phony in the Christian church music, and 
praises with enthusiasm the "highly conse- 
crated" masters of the Italian school. But 
the views about the further development of the 
Italian music, which he now lays before us, 
are so incomprehensible, that we must quote 
them word for word, rather than expose our- 
selves to the suspicion of having misunder- 
stood them. 

" The decline of this art in Italy, -simultane- 
ously with the development of operatic melody 
on the part of the Italians, I can only charac- 
terize as a relapse into paganism. When with 
the decline of the Church a worldly longing also 
gained the upper band with the Italians in the 
use of music, the easiest way they found to help 
themselves was, to restore to melody its origi- 
nal rhythmical property, and to make use of it 
for song, as it was formerly used for dancing. 
I forbear to point out here the striking incon- 
gruities of modern verse (as developed in 
unison with the Christian melody) with this 
dance melody imposed upon it, and would 
only call attention to the fact, that this 
melody stood in quite an indifferent relation 
to this verse, and left its variation-like move- 
ment solely to the dictation of the singing 
virtuosos. But what most determines us to 
characterize the development of this melody 
as a relapse, and not a progress, is, that most 
undeniably it knew not how to avail itself 
of that uncommonly important invention of 
the Christian music, Harmony and the incor- 
porating Polyphony. Upon a harmonic basis 
so meagre, that it can quite dispense with the 
accompaniment, the Italian Opera melody, 
even in regard to the connection and fitting 
together of its parts, has contented itself with 
BO pitiful a periodic structure, that the culti- 
vated musician of our time stands with mourn- 
ful astonishment before this scant and almost 



childish form of Art, whose narrow limits 
doom ev«a the most genial composer, if he 
becomes engaged In it, to a completely formal 
stability." 

To offset this statement, the history of 
Music in the last century tells us the follow- 
ing : At the beginning of the 17th century the 
Opera sprang up in Florence from the wish to 
see a revival of the Greek tragedy. It was 
•oon felt, that song in parts, the only Ait form 
then in vogue, the style employed alike for 
the church and for the lyric poetry (in the 
Madrigal), could not be retained when it came 
to the musical representation and expression 
of events and persons. Hence they developed 
song in one part and accompanied by instru- 
ments, as well in the freest declamatory 
form (Recitative), as in the fixed, melodically 
moulded form of the Ajia and the ensemble 
pieces. Here music firat began to enter on 
the task, which some would fain claim for her 
exclusively to-day, — ^namely, of being the in- 
trepretress of human passion ; — for out of the 
style of the old church music, obeying the 
most narrowing laws of harmony and rhythm, 
great as its achievements were in its own way, 
nothing could be developed which would have 
borne the remotest resemblance to the more 
modem music. And if the great prominence 
of the solo singer led to the most deplorable 
abuse of vocal virtuosity ; if the Italian serious 
opera had become gradually ossified ; yet on 
the other hand the comic opera of the Italians 
(the operahuffa) has laid the foundation for the 
whole rich development of the modem musical 
drama. The greatest composers, Handel, 
Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, have owed their per- 
fection for the most part to the Italian school. 
Not only would no J^on Juan have arisen with- 
out this *' relapse into paganism": there 
would also have been no Bach Cantatas, do 
Beethoven Symphonies, no Wagnerian Tkxntv- 
hdiiser. That which we now call Melody, 
which forms the soul of music, was in no way 
to be attained without *Hhe original rhyth- 
mical property " : nnd if we are indebted to 
heathenism for this also (which is by no means 
capable of proof), — we have more reason to be 
grateful to it, than we ever thought we should 
be after all the treasures it has lavished on us. 
We should be altogether unjust to deny the 
extraordinary and in the main the very happy 
influence which the Italians have had upon 
the development of music. The Oratorio also, 
which later through a Handel rose to such im- 
portance in the history of culture, (Wagner 
does not name it), found its origin with the 
Italians ; nay, even in the field of instramen- 
tal music they have not only given mighty 
impulses, bnt they have achieved what is 
important. 

. When Wagner with bold leaps comes to 
speak of the three pillars of Instramental 
music, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, he again 
with' an excessive one-sidedness emphasizes 
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the influence of the "dance melody " upon the 
wonderful figures of this kind of music. It 
cannot be denied that many dance forms and 
rhythms lie at its foundation (for the dance, to 
which also belongs the March, is that pure 
music which is the most intimately connected 
with the most primitive expressions of our 
life). But not alone the artificial forms which 
Wagner mentions of the Fugue, &c.,— the 
most perfected forms of vocal music also, the 
employment of the orchestra in the lyric 
drama, and exclusively the free invention of 
the more important instrumental virtuosos, — 
all this together formed the basis for the build- 
ing up of a department of Art which is in a 
condition to produce such extraordinary effects 

to-day. 

Wagner appreciates the full mysterious force 
of these effects, and expresses the opinion, 
that the ''conventional development of the 
languages," which hardly afford the necessary 
organ for the expression of **pure human feel- 
ing " any longer, is perhaps responsible for the 
fact that this feeling has as it were paved for 
itself a new way, in the instrumental music of 
Beethoven, for an unimpeded streaming forth. 
We would let the language question (a pretty 
doubtful one of our day) rest, if Wagner had 
not led it to a conclusion which cannot be well 
rendered otherwise than by his own words. 

** In the face of this unavoidable admission," 
he exclaims, *' there can henceforth stand 
open to Poetry but two ways of development : 
Either a complete passing over into the field of 
the abstract ; pure combination of ideas, and 
representation of the world through the eluci- 
dation of the logical laws of thought,— and 
this it does as Philosophy ; or, the intimate 
blending of itself with Music, of which the 
boundless faculty has been revealed to us 
through the Beethoven Symphony." 

So it would seem to be pretty much all over 
with Poetry. For what it (?) achieves as 
Philosophy is no longer Poetry (or else it is no 
Philosophy) — and if it limits itself to a melt- 
ing down with Music, then is all its indepen- 
dence lost, and it can no longer speak as a 
spiritual Art, purely and freely, to our spirit. 
But this expression of Wagner's proceeds so 
evidently from his own most individual way of 
looking at things, that it is now time to pass 
on to those passages of his *' letter," which he 
has devoted to the inward and, although with 
modest brevity, the outward course of his 
development. 

I know of no great composer, who did not 
in his tenderest age feel drawn to music with 
almost the strength of instinct, and who had 
not in his earliest youth in one way or another, 
singing, playing, or producing, revealed his 
musical endowment. Now it is very signifi- 
cant for the understanding of Wagner's 
individuality, that it was entirely otherwise 
with him. Although he had felt a certain 
leaning toward music, and had been very much 
fascinated by some single manifestations, par- 
ticulariy those of Weber, it was not until later, 
and indeed through poetry, especially dramatic 
poetry, that he got so far as to devote to music 
a more searching study. He had written a 
tragedy, wanted to compose some eiftr* actes, 
&c. to it, and so now took lessons in har- 
mony and counterpoint, The enjoyment of 



by that of many longer and belter drilled 
Gcnnan chorust\s, in fire and enthusiastic self- 
devotion, in magnificence and wonderful 
charm of tone ajipcalin*? to the senses, the 
Rhenish choruses outshine all others in the 
world. In the orchestra we find 132 prrf«>rm- 
ers, while Herr Fninz Weber, Musical I)irec-t«»r, 
presided at the organ. The admirable re- 
sources at hand were happily emploved for the 
performance of HandeFs grandiose an\t«frio of 
^am9on^ whith, by its ailimated and multiform 
_ general pieces, was exactly the kind of work 

^ _ ,.6..w ...v^.|,.^-.~ "" I that offered an opportunity for displaying not 

Poetry ; and so soon as he had learned enough ^^^^ ^^^^ oveqwwering calibre of our choruses, 

but, also, something peculiar to them, their 



pure music-making was reser^^ed until he was 
a young man. lie had not even, at the piano, 
with uncriticizing unconstraint buried himself 
in the treasures of our instrumental compo- 
sitions ;— in no way had pure musical thought, 
although in the beginning it is seldom more 
than reproduction of what one has learnt, or 
played, or heard, become a habit with him. 
From the first he saw in Music the companion 
if you will, the higher interpretress of 



or 



to have acquired ** technical self-dependence," 

he gave himself up to the composition of the 

operatic texts which he had written. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Fifty-Fint Festiyal of the Lower 
Bhine. in Cologne.* 

We are now celebrating the fifty-first of 
those splendid Festivals, which, at first only 
a meeting of persons who were fond of music, 
and who came together from different quarters, 
in order to perform certain great works, have 
gradually grown to be musical events. Their 
original physiognomy has certainly undergone 
a considerable change. According to the teit 
of the first invitation to the meeting, all that 
was requisite was for God to have given those 
taking part in it a power over musical sounds, 
either in their own throats, or on some instru- 
ment ; at the present day, the highest demands 
are made on the virtuosity of the solo artists, 
as well as of the chorus and orchestra ; naive 
delight at the works themselves offered to the 
public no longer suffices ; the works must be 

Performed in the very best possible manner, 
loreover, in the Rhenish towns, musical life 
has been so luxuriantly developed, and so 
much that is good and varied is heard at the 
numerous concerts, that something really 
festal, something special, something justifying 
its ambitious name, is expected from a Musical 
Festival. To the cities of the Lower Rhine 
may now be applied the eulogy which Wolf- 
gang Schmfilzl, Anno 1648, penned on the 
worshipful and world-renowned **Kyngely" 
city of Vienna : 

" Ich lob diss Ort fur nlle Land, 
Hier seind vll Singer. Saytenspiel, 
Allerlei Gsellschaft, Frewden vll, 
Mehr Mnsikos und lostroraent 
Find man gwisslich an keinem Eod I ** 

This yearns Committee have certainly spared 
neither trouble nor expense m erecting to the 
holy Goddess an altar worthy of her. The 
names of the priests and priestesses summoned 
to attend were a guarantee of this. There was 
Ferdinand Hiller as Director-General, and 
Johannes Brahms for his own work. Such 
singers as Amalie Joachim. Mad. Peschka- 
Leutner, Franz Diener, Schelper, and Hen 
schel, are seldom met - together, and ar 
orchestra which, like a diadem set with 
precious stones, can show such artists as vor 
Konigslow, Japha, Heckmann, Jean Becker. 
Engel, Jensen, Rensburg, J. Deswert, Ebert, 
Bemi^r, Ad. Breuer, B. Keyl, Nitsche, 
Leonard, the flautist, Pletinckx, Kurkowsky, 
A Cordes and Stennebriiggen, the homistf, 
and many others of equal merit, may bi 
regarded as a grand solo instrument. Then 
still remains to be mentioned Joseph Joachin 
in his solitary greatness. The moreeau th 
resistance, however, of the Rhenish FesiivaU 
is to be sought in the chorus, in which the 
youthful freshness and magnificence of the 
voices strive with skill and training for th( 
mastery. The book of programmes contains 
553 names ; 188 sopranos ; 141 contraltos ; W 
tenors ; 133 basses ; and though this numbei 
may be surpassed by the British monster-per- 
formances, and the precision possibly excelled 

•The above fnteresting article, on the Festiva' 
latel v ^iven at Cologne, is translated for the Londor 
Muneai World (June 21), from the Kdlnisehe Zeituny. 



venuitile multiplicity of sound. 

The oratorio of Sammn appears now for the 
fifth time at a Rhenish Musical Festival. It 
was first performed, in 1820, at the third 
Festival, in Dflsscldorf, and for the last time, 
also in Diisseldorf, in 18G0. The Mestiah, 
which for sublimity undoubtedly surpasses all 
Handera other oratorio creations, takes its 
seat, with royal majesty, upon the throne 
itself, while 8am§on^ Joshua and Judas Mara- 
hcBus are grouped around it on the highest step. 
Starting from opera, Handel separated himself 
entirely from it in the sacred oratorio of The 
Messiah, but in his subsequent works in the 
same style, he once more approximated to the 
drama, and, instead of calling Samson simply 
an oratorio we might much more characteristi- 
cally designate it an oratorio-drama. Even here, 
it is true, the epico-lyrical element constitutes 
the foundation ; but this did not satisfy 
Handel's predilection for the realistically 
natural ; he wanted to fashion something 
more animated and perceptible. Since then, 
a dramatic character has marked most great- 
tone creations, even instrumental ones, especial  
ly in Beethoven ; in the productions of 
modem times we may assert that it is 
developed to excess. The First Part of Samson^ 
where we find the hero robbed of his strength, 
yet looking forward to future deeds, is, in its 
essentials, restricted to portraying inward 
phases of the soul. The Second Part, and the 
Third, however, with the lamentations of the 
Israelites on the one hand and the FhiliPtines* 
songs of rejoicing on the other ; with the 
meeting of Samson and Delilah, the challeng- 
ing of Harapha, the Feast of the Heathens, 
and finally the terrible catastrophe, are drama- 
tically conceived events, so well conceived, 
indeed, that they do not even require scenic 
illustration in order to be correctly under- 
stood. 

Another peculiar feature in Samson is the 
delicate characterization distinguishing it. 
The characterization is to be found not only 
in the separate songs of the principal person- 
ages, but, also, in the choruses. These, partly 
heathen— those of the Philistines — and partly 
Israelitish — those of the servants of the only 
true God — offer a wonderful contrast in 
character. The last named choruses are 
marked throughout by a nobler style of 
melody, by more choice and serious harmony, 
and by more artistic construction. As is 
always the case with Handel, the choruses are 
vastly more important than the solos, although 
the latter, for melodic chann and delicate 
•xp'ession, excel many others of the same 
cjmposer. The choruses alone render it 
impossible to forget Handera works. Like 
mighty rocks they stand in the boistenms 
whirlpool of ages, and laugh to scorn the 
currents dashing against them, and the sullen 
waves. And by what simple and natural 
means are these results effected ! What holds 
us captive is the grandeur of th^ style, as in 
the case of Angelo's Sixtine Sybils. Handel, 
however, is more human ; he does not strive 
so heavenward, and, is, therefore, more 
intelligent and effective. 

At the present performance, the version used 
was that of the oratorio as supplemented by 
Herr Carl Mailer, Capellmeister of Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, a highly meritorious work. ^ Of 
the various translations from the original 
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Englieh text, the one selected was that by 
Gorvinus, which, despite, its many transcen- 
dentalisms and eccentricities, is better than 
any other ; it is true that Model's version, full 
though it be of gaps, very frequently surpasses 
that by Gervinus in depth of expression, but 
then it distorts many other parts. Besides. 
Mosel's numliers of the score, the public heard 
Micah's first air, the part of Harapha, with 
some very effective airs and a pithy duet with 
Samson (fur th« "first time at one of the Festi- 
vals of tne Lower Rhine), and an air of an 
Israelitish woman, *'Kommt all Ihr Sera- 
phim," with Migttto trumpet solo, for the first 
time in Germany. 

The part of Samson was sustained by Herr 
Franz Diener, of the Royal Opera, Berlin ; 
that of Micah, by Mad. Amalie Joachim ; that 
of Delilah, by Mad. Peschka-Leutner, of the 
Stadttheater, Leipsic ; that of Manoah, by 
Herr Otto Schelper, of the Sudttheater of this 
town ; and that of Harapha, by Herr George 
Uenschel, of the Berlin concerts. On the 
whole, all the artists were admirable, and 
applauded as they deserved to be ; but a differ- 
ence was perceptible between those who are 
specially oratono singers, and those who are 
on the stage. To the former belong Mad. 
Joachim and Herr Henschel ; to the latter, 
the other three artists. It must always inevi- 
tably happen that specialists feel more certain, 
and move more freely in their speciality, than 
their colleagues, who, however talented, enter 
on a new and unusual sphere of exertion, to 
which they must first adapt their artistic powers 
and test the effect of their efforts. In this 
respect, Herr Schelpei gave gratifying proof 
of universal natural capabilities and intelligent 
conception. This gentleman, the most 
popular member of our Stadttheater, the 
admired representative of Hamlet and of Hans 
Sachs, made himself at home with marvellous 
rapidity in his new position. He sang the 
part of Manoah with such pleasure and warmth, 
he suited his flexible and luxuriant organ so 
excellently to the exigences of HandeFs style, 
that we were utterly surprised, and record his 
success with delight. Herr Diener pleased 
the audience in the magnificent arioso, **Tief 
dunkle Nachc " ; and in the scene with 
Delilah, but most of all in the air : ** So wenn 
die Sonn' ^eaMeer enti4&ucht." To an natu- 
ral disposition for music, this gentleman 
unites great fire and energy, but there is no 
doubt he woald do much more justice to the 
magniflcent character of his full, sombre 
organ, were ke to adopt a simpler and more 
harmonious style of execution. His accents 
are too sudden and jerky ; ke does not dis- 
tribute ia due proportioas his light and shade. 
To Mad. Peschka-Leutner, whose clear soprano 
voice has frequently sent its pleasing waves of 
sound re-echoing through the katl of the 
Garzenich, was assigned, in the part of 
Delilah, a task out of her peculiar line. She 
is accustomed to shine by the eleganee and 
brilliancy of ker runs, and it was not, therefore, 
until later, in the air of an Israelitish Woman, 
wkich ske sang gracefully and glowingly, 
playinff, as it were, with tke bravura passages, 
that she exhibited Her best qualities. Tke 
accompanying trumpet solo lends tke air a 
peevUar ckarm, but w« could have desired a 
better understanding between the ainger and 
tke trumpeter — such an understanding as 
existed off yore between the Trumpeter of 
Sflckliogen and his Love. 

Tin striking oatural gifts of tke first fair 
OFatorio-singer ia Germany, Mad. Joachim, 
have been «o often expatiated on that alt now 
requisite is tke aanouncement : the part of 
Micah was entrasted to her. The reacter will 
tbea know tkattke charms of a moat seductive 
voice were blended with the most perfect exe- 
«uttonai skill, producing a charming work of 
ait, whick, kowevec, causes us to regret that it 
is BO fleeting, so transient, and cannot be pre- 
served as an enduring picture. The part of 
Micah, then, so particularly well adapted for 
the register of ker voiee, aad, with its anima- 



ted and noble recitatives, and its melodiously 
exproHsive airs, as though created for her 
delicately poetic style, was interpreted by her 
in a magical manner, and sent the eutranced 
audience into ecstacies of which the stormy 
sound of actual applause was only a faint 
expression. 

It was the first time Herr Henschel sang at 
the Gtlrzenich, or at a Renish Musical Festival, 
bnt he has already become a well-known and 
popular singer. His voice is ueither strong 
nor extensive in its compass ; a good and sure 
method, however, of producing his tones, and 
a clear utterance, combined with an admirable 
system of rhythmics and declamation, obtained 
for him results which otherwise would never 
have been within his reach in so large a hall. 
He brought out splendidly the rough and 
impetuous nature of the giant Harapha ; 
excelled in difllcult bravura ; and caused us to 
admire with genuine delight his animated 
and convincing treatment of the recitative ; he 
even carried the band away with him, rousing 
them up out of the old jog-trot, easy-going 
style of accompaniment. 

Whatever attention, however, the solo 
singers excited, the chief Interest was concen- 
trated in the performance of the chorus, who, 
headed by their sparkling sopranos, sent a 
flood of harmonious strains through the hall. 
In order that the handsome and amiable fair 
possessors of the throats which produced such 
splendid tones, as well as the joyously self- 
sacrificing and art inspired gentlemen may 
know in what things they were especially 
successful, we will go into a few details : it 
was all good, though sometimes rather more, 
and sometimes rather less, so. The magnifi- 
cent chorus: **0, erst geschaffener Strahl," 
came out very finely, especially towards the 
conclusion, when combined with organs and 
trombones ; the final choruses, also, of the 
Firit Part and of the Second, were superbly 
sung, though the conductor might have taken 
both rather more quickly. The sopranos, who 
figured in the duet with* Delilah, sang clearly, 
correctly, and with their well-known certainty. 
The chorus : ** Im Donnersturm," was in keep- 
ing with the words, the basses particularly 
distinguishing themselves ; the attack was 
most precise m the chorus : **Gott Dagon hat 
den Fcind geffiUt," which went with great 
dash ; the famous final chorus, with the* 
bravura passages rolling along with, and 
against, each other, was a ekef-d' auvre. Such 
a Msult can be achieved only by true love and 
devotion for slnfl^ns, combined . with the 
enthusiastic, inspired frame of mind which 
predominates at the Rhenish Festivals. Even 
before the Festival properly so named, Ferd. 
Hillcr called this feeling into existence by his 
talented and animating mode of conducting. 
We again fiad ia him the firm and energetic 
conductor of former Festivals, who leads and 
r».*straiiis the masses in a marvellous wav, 
though we might object to some of the tempi, 
and moot the question whether, generally, we 
ought not to break with the style of rendering 
traditional in Germany, and introduce a m-^re 
lively fashion of declaiming, especially in the 
recitatives. The relationship between the 
recitatives and airs in Handers oratorios and 
dramatic works, is very near, and we cannot 
believe that in Old England people on the stage 
were so excessively pathetic The chorus, 
which had done such great things, had 
assigned to it, after 8am$on^ a still greater 
task, from a technical point of view, but it 
accomplished this, also, with the virtuosity we 
have already admired. One must know the 
difllculties, tke obstacles presented by Brahms^s 
THumphliid^ and the expenditure of vocal 
materials it demands, to obtaia a correct 
notion of the endurance and capabilities 
possessed by the members of our chorus. 

It was under t3ie personal direction of the 
composer that we heard this Triumphlied for 
eight-part chorus, baritone solo, orchestra, 
and organ, by Johannes Brahms. 

After the victories achieved by the German 



arms, victories immediately followed by the 
long dreamt-of union of our g^reat Fatherland, 
and the restoration of the German Empire, as 
the reward of heroic deeds and exertions, 
Brahms no doubt felt irresistibly impelled to 
celebrate, by the resources of his art, an event 
belonging to the history of the world, and, in 
his way, to erect a memorial stone, developed 
by his talent into a proud monument, which 
the dedication : **To the German Emperor, 
Wilhelm I,," will perpetuate. Our heroic 
songs, our patriotic sagas and traditions, the 
Edda and the NiebdungenUed, are less familiar 
to us than the Bible of the East, which struck 
deep r6ot simultaneously with the Christian 
religion. Composers, therefore, who desire to 
be understood, turn willingly to the Book of 
Books, and thus Brahms sought for the words 
of his text in the 19th Chapter of The Beoela- 
tion of St. Johfi, 

The work, which has a double chorus all 
through, consists of three ffrand distinct parts, 
the second and third of wnich contain various 
sub-movements. There is a short instrumental 
introduction, which at once strikes a high and 
solemn key, and is interspersed with cries of 
'* Hallelujah " from the chorus. The first 
movement, properly so-called, then commences 
with a theme formed by an altered rhythmisa- 
tion of our **Heil Dir.im Siegerkranz." Here- 
by is expressed, as it were, the relationship 
existing between the new hymn and the old 
one ; it is the sons of the same German Father- 
land who fought the glorious fights, and to 
whom the song of victory is addressed. ** Hell 
und Preis'* joyfully sing the choruses, 
interrupted by resounding Hallelujahs, and 
accompanied by the braying flourishes of the 
trumpets. The movement is broadly and 
powerfully built upon the thought as founda- 
tion ; at the words : **Dann wahrhaftiff und 
gerecht '' it introduces a second modulatory 
motive ; returns in splendid style to the lead- 
ing idea ; and goes on rising until it culmi- 
nates in the brilliant conclusion. This truly 
beautiful Part is the one which pleases us the 
mo3t ; the similarity to Handers style strikes 
one only at the first movement, and extends 
no farther, somewhat after the fashion of Late 
Gothic with respect to the creations of the 
Gothic architect of the 13th century. The way 
in which Brahms moves, his thought-develop- 
ment, his peculiar kind of expression, modu- 
lations, and harmonies, are thoroughly 
original. 

The inspiration strikes us as weaker in the 
Second Part. At the commencement we have 
a Song of Praise to God, the expression of the 
general feeling. The composition then be- 
comes more animated ; trumpets sound, fresh 
Hallelujahs are heard, and a short fugued 
transition-movement leads to a rocking sort of 
melody : **Lasst uns freuen und frdhlich 
sein," which the two choruses take up 
alternately, till it pleasingly and gradually 
dies away. 

The Third Part begins with the short bary- 
tone solo : ** Und ich sahe den Himmel 
aufgethan,^* the choruses soon striking in, as 
though taking possession of the thought 
expressed by it ; the same is afterwards done 
at the words : ** Und hat einen Namen ge- 
schricbcn." The passage . '*Und siehe ein 
weisses Pferd," whispered to one another by 
tke choruses, like a mysterious prophecy, is 
peculiar ; the following : '^ Treu und wahrhaf- 
tig.'* vigorous and fresh ; and the passage : 
*' Und er tritt die Kelter," quite overpowering. 
With the solemn : *^ Ein E5niff aller Kdnige, 
eia Herr aller Herren,*' comes t-he famous con- 
cluding movement. The Hallelujahs follow 
each other in shorter rhythm ; chorus, orchestra, 
and organ rival each other ia volume and 
magnificence, terminating tke Triumphlied in 
exultant joy. The composition is a masterly 
specimen of polyphonic work, and of mass 
effects of sound. With such an expenditure 
of tone materials, Handel would probably have 
achieved something still greater, as his vocal 
construction was more skilful ; Brahma, like 
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Schumann and Beethoven, troubles himself 
too little about the qualities of the human 
voice, and its capability of rendering his 
ideas. To most of the vocal compositions of 
these three musicians we may raise the objec- 
tion that they are conceived too much as 
instrumental works. The treatment of the 
grand orchestra in the Triumpldied is, on the 
other hand, masterly, and the rich, brilliant 
coloring combined with the choral masses 
naturally produces a pompous effect. 

Bearing in mind the contempt for the serious 
and good work exhibited, with a certain 
degree of ostentation, by many modem 'com- 
posers, we greet in Brahms one who stands 
prominently forward not by talent alone, but 
by knowledge and power as well. If, in his 
works, Brahms sometimes goes back to the 
old strict forms, no one can on that account 
assert that he writes in an old-fashioned man- 
ner ; in the old moulds he casts new thoughts 
which correspond with his own independent 
individuality ; in a vrord, they are genuine 
Brahms. The disciples of the newest German 
school, as it is called, delight, on the other 
hand, in shivering the good old moulds to 
pieces, but without having yet shown them- 
selves capable of replacing them with new 
ones. After some little time they will be com- 
pelled to pick up the fragments, and to cement 
together what they have shattered. 

The Triumphliedj grand and lofty in its 
idea, and, on the whole, in keeping with its 
intention, is deficient in intermediate move- 
ments contrasting with the others. We are 
cloyed with magnificence and splendor ; in 
vain does the over-excited mind yearn for 
some little repose ; for quiet sober melody 
avoiding the pressure of the masses ; the waves 
are nearly always of the same height, and any- 
thing in the shape of an important gradation 
of the whole, alter the stormy billows at the 
beginning, is pretty well out of the question. 



  * 



Bach'B ** Christmas Oratorio." 

(From tbe Academy, London, Jan. 3.) 

The success which has attended the revival by 
Mr. Bamby of Bach's great " Passion according to 
Matthew ** has been so great, that it is not surprid- 
ing that attention should have been drawn by it t<k 
other compositions of the old Leipzig cantor. The 
first result was the performance of his " Passion 
according to John " last spring at the church of bt. 
Ann's, Soho ; and we liave now to record the pro- 
duction of his " Christmas Orutorio " by the Royal 
Albert Hull Choral Society on the 15th ult. Though 
announced as the first time of performance in 
England, the work had in fact been given in 1861 
by the now defunct Bach Society, under the direc- 
tion of Sir (then Mr.) Sterndale iSennett. and sub- 
sequently by the Royal Academy of Music, in 
December 1870, on which occasion it was conduct- 
ed by Mr. John Ilullah. The oratorio had, however, 
so far remained unknown to musicians in general, 
that this may virtually be regarded as its first 
introduction to a London public. 

It is impossible within the limits of this article to 
speak of so important a composition with the detail 
which its merits warrant Those who are interest- 
ed in the subject will find a full and excellent 
analysis of the entire work in the second volume of 
C. H. Bitters " Life of Bach.'* All that can be 
done here is to make a few general remarks on the 
more important points suggested both by the music 
and the performance. 

The " Christmas Oratorio " was composed in the 
year 1784, five years later than the great " Passion 
according to Matthew," and is therefore a work 
written at a time when its composer's powers were 
most fully matured. Instead of b«ring an *' ora- 
torio " in the sense in which we are accustomed to 
understand the word, in connection with the works 
of Uandel, it is a collection of six sacred cantatas 
written for church 'festivals ; the first three being 
composed for Christmas Day, and the two follow- 
ing days : the fourth for New Year's Day ; the 
fifth for the Sunday after New Year's Day ; and 
the sixth and last, for the Festival of the Epiphany. 
There is a curious analogy (yet with how great a 
difference ! ) between this method of Bach's, of per- 



forming his work by instalments, and that proposed 
by Wac:ner for the rendering of his great drama, 
" Dcr Ring des Nibclongen " 

Though the oratorio consists of six separate can- 
tatas, it must not therefore be inferred that there is 
no artistic connection between the various parts of 
the work. On the contrary, the connection is a 
very intimate one, and the means used for produc- 
ing it is the employment of the " choral." It is 
almost impossible for us in En^i^land to realize the 
full effect which these chorals would produce on a 
German audience ; nor is the reason fnr to seek. 
In Germany nearly every hymn has its own special 
choral wedded to it; so that when the music is 
heard, the hearer is at once reminded of the hymn 
belonging to it. In England no such connection 
exists, and in consequence much of the point of the 
introduction of these rid church melodies is lost to 
us. And yet the poetic, nay, even religious feeling:, 
with which Bach treats the choral is too remarkable 
to escape the notice of anyone familiar with his 
works. A very strikinjf example of this occurs in 
the early part of the oratorio now under considera- 
tion. After the summons to Zion to meet the Lord, 
" Prepare thyself, Zion, with tender affection," a 
choral is introduced, — 

" How shall I fitly meet thee. 
And give thee welcome due ? ** 

The music to which these words are set is that of 
Paul Gerhardt's well-known Passion Hymn, "O 
Ilaupt. voll Blut und Wunden." At first sipht 
1 othing would appear more incon^i^ruous than the 
introduction of this mournful and solemn melody 
in the midst of the Christmas festivities; but on 
further consideration, its deep and religions appnv 
priateness will be seen. Bach selects this choral 
to remind us through its music that the object of 
our Lord's coming to earth was his Passion. It is 
this same choral which, with different harmonies, 
))rodncin{r a total change in its character, becomes 
at the end of the work a shout of exultation, pro- 
claiming the victory of Christ over Sin, Death, and 
Hell. 

Another choral which we find in various parts of 
the work differently harmonized and accompanied, 
according to the feeling of the words and the 
mental impression intended to be produced, is 
Luther's Christmas h3'mn, " Vom Ilimmcl hoch da 
kommMch her." The illustration jfiven above will, 
however, sufiiciently explain Bach's method of pro- 
cedure, and show in what way the chorals are 
employed to give artistic unity to the different parts 
of the oratorio. 

As in the " Passion Music." so in this work is to be 
found a mixture of the lyric and dramatic styles. 
The Scripture narrative, taken fror%i the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke, is given as recitative by the 
" Evan^rclist," occasionally interspersed with short 
dramatic choruses, such as that of the shepherds, 
" Let us even now go to Bethlehem," and that of 
the Wise Men, " Where is the new-born Kin^ of the 
Jews?" In the pauses of the narrative didactic 
and religious reflections are driven as airs, duets, 
drc, and each part, excepting the second, where we 
find an instrumental symphony, opens (after the 
manner of the Church-cantatas) with an amply 
developed chorus. 

An interesting point in connection with this work 
is that no fewer than eleven numbers are taken 
from earlier secular pieces by the composer. The 
complete list is given in the preface to the Bach 
Society's edition of the score, and the fact will 
account for the lis^ht, almost secular, tone to he 
found in one or two places in the work. Handel, 
it will be remembered, was in the constant habit of 
doing the same thing, but examples in Bach are 
comparatively rare. 

Much micrht be said on the remarkably interest- 
ing orchestration of this and other works by the 
same composer. Anyone who compares Bach's 
scores with those of his contemporaries, such as 
Handel and Graun, cannot fail to be struck by the 
wonderful difference between them. W^hile in Han- 
del we find, with occasional exceptions, great 
uniforu ity of tone-coloriug, — by far the larger part 
of his music being accompanied, either by strings 
alone, or by strings and oboes, — in Bach we meet 
with a constant series of experiments; indeed, one 
may almost say that there is hardly a device of 
modern instrumentation of which the germ at least 
is not to be found in his scores. Thus the modern 
effect of accompanying florid passages for the 
strings by sustained harmonies for the wind is to be 
seen In the chorus " Glory to God in the highest " ; 
wnile an idea of which Beethoven is generally con- 
sidered the inventor — that {of treating the drums 



as solo instruments and givinir I hem the theme of 
the movement — hns boon nnticip.ntcH by Bsch in 
the 0|)eninGf chorus of his work, which commences 
(like Beethoven's violin concerto) wilh a drum solo. 
Among the most delirious piece?* of nnch's orches- 
tration are the " Pastoral Symphony " with which 
the secfuid part of this work opens — which, b^' the 
wny, might wilh considerable advantage have been 
taken somewhat faster at the recent jierformanre ; 
and the no less beautiful cradle son|;. " Sleep, my 
beloved,'' in the same part : a mece which leaves 
one at a loss which most to admire. — the charming 
melody, exquisite harmony, or tasteful instrumen- 
tation. 

The performance of this interesting and by no 
means easy work was, on the whole, a highly suc- 
cessful one. The chorus attacked the difllirnlt 
polyphonic mnsic with much decision, and many 
of the pieces sung by them were roost effective, if 
others were not so, this was hardly the fault of the 
singers. The fact is that liach's music was desio^ned 
for a small chorus and orchestra. In an interesting 
document preserved in the archives of the town 
council at Leipzig, we learn from Rach himself of 
what his chorus and orchestra coni^isted. He says 
he requires three voices to each part, and a band of 
at least eif^hteen instruments. Elaborate and com- 
plex mnsic designed for such a Hmall force as this 
can hardly he also suitable for such a choir and 
orchestra of a thousand performers; and the result 
was that one or two pieces — especially the chorus 
•* Glory to God in the highest" — sounded confused, 
and failed to produce the impression that was in- 
tended. The soloists, Madame Otto-Alvsleben, 
Madame Patey. Mr. W. H. Cnmmings. and Sijjnor 
Ag^esi, were, one and all. excellent. Great praise 
is also due to Mr. Barnby for the respect ahown to 
Bach's intentions in makin^^ the needful alterations 
in the orchestration. Bach's scores contain parts 
for instruments now no longer to be met with, and 
some of the passages for those still in use (notably 
the trumpets) arc no longer practicable. The sub- 
stitution of the rorni irtfffrn for the obsolete " oboi 
da caccia '* was a most judicious one : and the allot- 
ting of some of the impossible trumpet passages to 
the orj^an was ro less happy. Mr, Willis's instru- 
ment in the Albert Hall is eniphttically an orches- 
tral one, and the quality of the trumpet stop on the 
or|;an was so close nn imitAtton of the original 
instrument as to render it sometimes difllicult to 
detect the difference. 

Another point deserving of all commendation 
was the accompanying the recitatives on the organ, 
instead of with the usual miserable grunt on the 
violoncello and double-bass. Dr. Stainer's treat- 
ment of the instrument, both in the recitatives and 
in other portions of the work, was always judicious, 
and never obtrusive. 

In so long a work as this oratorio, it is self-evident 
that larc^c excisions would be necessary. If per- 
formed in its integrity, the piece would occupy 
some four or five hours. As reicsrds the numbers 
omitted, great judirment was exercised ; but it is at 
least an open Question how tar it is justifiable to 
shorten individual movements by cntting out par- 
ticular portions, such as passages of sixteen bars in 
the middle of a song. 

Having said thus much in praise of the perform- 
ance, it would be shrinking one's duty as a critic 
not to add that there was one great blemish, 
against which the stronq^est possible protest should 
be entered. This was the performance of many of 
the chorals without accompanin>«*nt. In Bach's 
score it is expressly indicated that the orchestra is 
to he used* in every instance, and it is truly incom- 
»prehensible how a good musician like Mr. Barnby 
could have broufrht himself to allow such a carica- 
ture of the music to be i^iven. Instead of the grand 
bursts of harmony which Bach desiirned, these 
splendid old tunes became degraded to mere namby- 
pamby part-songs, the effect being simply detest- 
able. And Mr. Barnby was not even consistent 
with himself; for while some of the chorals were 
subjected to this emasculation, others, without any 
apparent reason tor the difference, were given with 
their full accompaniments, and with tbe grand 
effect contemplated by the composer. It is much 
to be hoped that at future performances Mr. Barnby 
will remove this one ** dead fly in the apotheeary s 
ointment.** 

In conclusion, the best thanks of musicians are 
due to Mr. Bamby for affording a hearing of one of 
Bach's greatest works. Is it too much to hope 
that he will still further increase their obligations 
by producing the great Mass in B minor, the 
" Magnificat," and some of the " Kirchen- 
cantaten ? *' Ebenezee Prout. 
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Ghembini 

(From "Memorials illustrative of his Life,*' by 
Bdvabd Bellasis.) 

His Troubles during the Revolution. 

In 1790 he be^an an opera — Marguerite cT Anf^ 
— for Louis XVI., at the Tuileriea ; but the mar^"* 
of the Revolution stopped his progress, and he re- 
tired for a short time to Breuilpont in Normandy, 
returning to Paris shortly before the King's dread- 
ful journey from Versailles. 

When the Revolution broke out, Chernbini's 
hopes became almost as clouded as those of the 
monarchy. Hitherto his connection had distinctly 
been with the aristocracy, and now they were flee- 
ing in all directions or mounting the scaffold. His 
livelihood became precarious, and he ^uff'ered in 
many wa^'s, especially during the first five years of 
anarchy. Forced to live in seclusion, he passed his 
time in studying music, the physical sciences, 
drawing, and botany, and, wisely enough, limited 
his circle of acquaintances to a few trustworthy 
friends, musicians like himself. His having learnt 
the violin ^hen a child was the means of saving 
his life in the hour of danger. To stir out of doors 
was more or less of a risk, because numerous and 
reckless mobs paraded the streets night and day. 
Once, during an occasion of more than ordinary 
excitement, Cherubini fell into the hands of a band 
o( nawictdotiet^ who were roving about the city seek- 
ing musicians to conduct their chants. To them it 
was a special satisfaction to compel the talent 
that had formerly delighted ro^^alty and nobility to 
administer now to their own gratification. On 
Cherubini firmly refusing to lead them, a low 
murmur ran through the crowd, and the fatal 
words, " The Royalist! the Royalist ! *' resounded 
on all (ides. At this critical juncture, one of 
Cherubini's friends, a kidnapped musician too, 
seeing his immediate danger, thrust a violin into 
his unwilling hands, and succeeded in persuading 
him to head the mob. The whole day these two 
musicians accompanied the hoarse and overpower- 
ing yells of that revolutionary assemblage ; and 
when at last a halt was made in a public square, 
where a banquet t<iok place, Cherubini and his friend 
had to mount some empty barrels and play till the 
feasting was over. 

Another annoyance for Cherubini was his enrol- 
ment as a member of the National Guard, which 
entailed the cusU)dy of prisoners, and escorting 
them to the scaffold. He would gladly have quitted 
such scenes of horror ; but there were diflS cutties in 
the way. In the first place, he was engaged as 
leader of the Italian Theatre till 1792 ; secondly, it 
was no easy task to elude the vigilance of officials 
in any attempt at escape from French territory ; 
thirdly, the value of French notes, reduced in 
France to a fifteenth of their proper value, was 
almost nominal in other countries, and of gold 
Cherubini had little; lastly, he had promised his 
hand to C^cile, the beautiful and accomplished 
daughter of Signor Toarette, a musician of the old 
Chapelle Royale, and husband of one of the ladies- 
in-waiting to tlie Princesses Adelaide, and Victoria, 
aunts to the king. 

When Louis XVI. arrived in Paris from Ver- 
sailles, the " Bouff()ns " had to leave their quarters 
in the Tuileries, and take refuge in the Nicolet Hall, 
near the fair of St. Germain, until Leonard's new 
opera-house was ready for them in the Rue Fej'deau. 
This explains the Catalogue, where Cherubini, 
speakln? first of the Th^&tre des Tuileries as the 
place where the Italian operas were brought out 
(which was no other than the hall of the Tuileries, 
otherwise called — though never by Cherubini — the 
" Th6&tre de Monsieur "), subsequently alludes to 
the "Tli^Atre de la Foire St. Germain.* 

A French company now joined the Italian troupe, 
already strengthened by the acquisition of Garat ; 
and on the opening of the Th^tre Feydeau, the 
first work performed there was Persuis' Nuii Ettpag- 
nofe ; the second was Cherubini's Lodouka^ which 
our composer had been preparing a long time, and 
which was received, especially in Germany, with 
ever -increasing applause. 



The number and variety of works produced at 
Paris between 1790 and 1800 is astonishing. For 
order, authority, and relic^on that decade was 
terrible ; for music it was glorious. At this time 
tweity-five theatres, as the following list will show, 
existed in Paris, many of them time- honored bnild- 
ings, where a century and more before bad been 
heard the quiet music of Lclli and the stronger 
strains of Rameau : 



1 Op^rn National (Grand Opera), at the Porte St. Martin, 
-which hni changed Its name s«> often, accordiDg to 
the tllfferont ^governments that succpcdeci each 
other in France, at one time beine; called ThMtre 
des .\rt8, at another time ThMtre de la Repnblique 
et dps Arta, Thdktre Imperial de rOpera, 
Academic Imp^rlnle, Acad^mle iioyale, &c. 
2 Th^Atre Franca«a, at this period ThdLtre de la R4ipnb- 
llqiie, at the Palate Royale. 

3. Another Tb<^tre Francois, at thia time ThMtredo la 

Nation, at the Od^on. 

4. Op^ra Comlque National, at the Salle Favart. 
6. Th^tre Fevdeau. 

6. Th^tre de la Uontagne, or Montansler, at the Palids 

Rnyale. 

7. Th<yatre National, Rue Richelieu. 

8. Th(^&tre du Marals. 

9. ThMtre dea Amis do la Patrie, at the Salle Lonvoia. 
10. Th^tre du Lyc*^ dea Arts, Rue St. Honors. 

It. ThAAtre de l*Amblg:n Cktmique, Boulevaitl du Temple. 

12. Th^tre du Vaudeville, Rue de Chartres. 

13. Th^tre des Vari^t^a Amuaantes, Boulevard du 

Temple. 

14. ThMti-e de la Gait^, noulevard du Temple. 

15. ThMtre dea D^lanseraents Comlques, Boulevard du 

Temple. 

16. ThMtre Patriotfque, Boulevard da Temple. 

17. Th^tre sana Pretention, Boulevard du Temple. 

18. Th^tre Moli^re, Rue Sv. Martin. 

19. ThMtre de la Cit^. 

20. Th^tre Lyrlque et Comique, afterwards des Jeunrs 

Artiates, at the corner of the Boulevard and Rue de 
I^ncry. 

21. Th^tre de Sana-Gulnttea. 

22. ThMtre de la Rue St. Antolne. 

'&, ThMtre de Doyen, Riie de Nazareth, 

24. ThMtre des Jeunes El^vea, Rue Dauphine. 

25. Th^tre des Victolres Nationales, Rue du Bac. 

During the Republic, Consulate, and Empire, the 
number of theatres never rose higher than forty- 
four. In 1807 there were thirty-three ; an imperial 
decree reduced them to eight. At the Restoration 
there were fourteen theatres, and in 1847 thirty- 
three. At the period which we are now consider- 
ing Cherubini Was installed with Yiotti and the 
famous Troupe de Monsieur at the Feydeau Theatre. 
M6hul reigned supreme at the Favart Theatre. 
The veteran Gretrj-, belonging to the old order of 
things, and following in the new movement which 
had been set in motion against the Italians; the 
venerable Gossec, Monsigny,and Philidor ; Steibelt, 
who should be better known ; Boieldieu, then 
beginning to be known, and the persevering 
Dalayrac — all these aided in making bright the 
Parisian musical world The year 1792, however, 
witnessed the departure of the Troupe de Monsieur, 
now thoroughly alarmed at the turn political events 
were taking, and the disheartened Yiotti fled 
to England. 

The crisis came in 1798; the storm burst in all 
\\A fury, and when the king mounted the scafTuld 
Cherubini had already taken refuge at La Chartreuse 
de Gaillon, near Rouen, once a Carthusian mon- 
astery, but at this time the country residence of his 
friend Louis, an architect, whose wife was a good 
musician and composed dramatic music. Here, 
livin? in tranquility and safety, he wrote his pieces 
called La Liherfe. et la Pcdinodie d Nice^ eauxoui di 
Meiantasio, of which the Quarterly Musical Review 
observes ; " These duets of one of the most able of 
our modern composers are in the same style as 
those of Clari, Steffani, and Handel, but have 
little to mark them as the work of a modern 
composer." 

Hrs Rkpublicax HTicys. 

Cherubini being now a government official, we 
can see how it was that he came to write some of 
his eight republican hymns. Though the composi- 
tion of those does not begin to date, as Cherubini 
states, from 1796, but from 1792, yet three of them 
were written after the year of his nppointment as 
one of the inspectors of the Conservatoire ; while 
Denne- Baron states that as early as the June of 
1794 Cherubini was called to fulfill official functions 
as professor at the Ecole de Musique de la Garde 
Nationale. This was the time for patriotic songs, 
and Cherubini, forced by straitened circumstances 
to accept more than one civic poet, could hardly 
avoid writing something for the Mountain. 
Clement deems the composition of the republican 
hymns far more excusable in a foreigner like 
Cherubini, who had no special tie binding him to 
to the French monarchy, than in his French fellow 
composers; 'but when, according to the Maniteur of 
the 26th of January 179A, De Lomtoie finds Cheru- 
bini, " the ancient prot^g6 of Mario Antoinette," 
presiding at a musical party to celebrate the 
anniversary of the death of Louis XVI. and direct- 
ing the execution of a chorus, in which may be 
heard " t&e oath of hatred to royalty,'' such pro- 
ceeding is less defensible. But is the tale true ? 
Of his eight republican compositions Chembini 
says, " These pieces, of each of which I have not 
the exact date, were composed at (fiflerent periods 
of the revolution, oonsting from the year (1796) up 



to the year 1798." Clement, who tells us more 
about these hymns than Cherubini himself, omits 
the "Hymn to the Pantheon," which Cherubini 
mentions first in his catalogue, and marks as pub- 
lished. The Ode for the 10th of August 1792, the 
words by Lebrun of the Institute, made some stir, 
/ind has called forth from Clement the following re- 
marks : " The expression of the most violent pas- 
sions in the text contrasts with the harmonious 
charm of this composition. The accompaniment is 
formed by clarinets, horns, and bassoons, which 
play during the burden of the song an interesting 
march." The " Hymn to Fraternity " (the words 
by Th. D^sorgups) was sung in the gardens of the 
Tuileries on the 1st Vend^miaire. an 2 (Sept. 22d, 
1798). Then we have the "Ode on the 18th 
Fructidor," the day of the conspiracy of the 
poniards ; the " ^^alp6t^e R^publicain, sung in 
rluviose, an 2 (Jan. 1794), at the fete for the open- 
ing of the works for the extraction of saltpetre. 
The ** Hymn and Funeral March for the Death of 
General lloche " (the words by M. J. Chenier) was 
sung in the Champ de Mars on the 10th Vende- 
miaire, an 6 (Oct. 1st, 1797), in |the state funeral 
celebrated in honor of that distinguiphed soldier : 

" Dn hant de la voAte ^temelle, 
Jeune heros, re9oU nos pleura I " 

* This composition," says Clement, " which the 
key of G minor renders so mournful, has every 
beauty." It was subsequently represented at the 
Grand Op^ra as a one act-piece, under the title of 
Pompe Funebre, with additional instrumentation, on 
the 11th October 1797, and, according to Arnold, 
in 1798. Then comes the "Hymn of the Fdte de 
la Jeunesse " on the 10th Germinal, an 6 (March 
80th, 1798); and lastly, the "Hymn for the Fdte 
de la Reconnaissance" on the 10th Trairial, an 6 
(May 29th, 1798). Clement remarks that the accom- 
paniment of the latter is treated in the most melodi- 
ous manner. It is curious that in the face of these 
eijL,ht republican hymns the Niederrheinitclie Mueik- 
Zetiung should assert, that" although . . . the charge 
produced in men's ideas by the revolution exerted 
a deep influence on his (Cherubini's) style, it is a 
characteristic fact that the patriotic enthusiasm, 
which at that period seized even upon musicians, 
and compelled them to compose revolutionary 
songs, Ac, did not affect Cherubini. He wrote 
nothing of the kind ; while, after Rouget de Lisle's 
" Chant de I'Arm^e du Rhin" (the " Marseillaise"), 
M6hul composed " Le Chant du Depart," " Le 
Chant de Victoire," and " Le Chant de Retour"; 
Gossec, " La Ronde du Camp," the " Hymn to 
Reason," the "Hymn for the Festival* of the 
Supreme Bei .ijw " ; Gaveaux, " Le Reveil du Peuplt," 
Ac." Castil-BIaze in his AcadSmie mentions a 
" Hymne fundbre sur la Mort du G^n^ral Joubert " 
(the words by Chaussard), and a " Hymn A la 
Victoire " (the words by Flins), as compositions of 
Cherubini, which were performed on the stage at 
the Op6ra National (as well a? the " Hymne i la 
Fraternity," and the " Ode sur le 18 Fructidor), but 
Cherubini makes no mention of theae two hymns. 
There was, as we see above, a " Chant de Victoire " 
by Mehul. 

Jtoigjt's lournal df gllHsk 

BOSTON. JULY 26, 1874. 

Hniio in Harvard College. 
1. 

No University as yet has fairly and fully Included 
Music as a science and an art in its circle of 
" humanities." The remark is true of the Old 
World, as well as of the New ; for the musical 
degrees conferred at Oxford and at Cambridge 
imply no corresponding course of musical study as 
a part of the system of the university. None of 
the old institutions of learning, therefore, are fully 
entitled to the name of UiwverHtg, — ^inasmuch as 
they ^ore a n>ost important branch of culture, — 
one that relates to the intellectaal and spiritual, as 
well as to the nstbetic principle in man, — and one 
which actiYally in our day m all the important 
centres of civilization, and more or less throughout 
wh(^ states and eoontries, is recognized among 
the most refining, civilizing, elevating inflaences of 
human life, a really yital portion of the common 
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culture, — 80 much so, indeed, that city after city 
has incorporated musical instruction into its com- 
mon school system, while musical festivals and 
concerts of all kinds, as well as the music of 
religious service, are everywhere and at all times 
one of the chief themes of conversation, and one 
of the elements to be reckoned into the account in 
almost every one's economy of time and money. 
We think any visitor from another planet, who 
should spend a few weeks in our Boston, watchinfif 
our social ways and interests, would report thus 
much of us for one thing. 

Now whenever this community (not to look away 
from home) has manifested a conviction that certain 
studies, languages, philosophies, sciences, were of 
importance to the comm m or the hio^lier education, 
there have not been wanting generous individu- 
als, having wealth to spare, who have eagerly come 
forward and endowed professorships and schools 
therefor. Theology, Law, Medicine; ancient and 
modern languages and literature ; Natural History, 
engineering, every branch of Science, has its foun> 
dation and its teacher, or its corps of teachers, at 
the old established seats of learning. But no one 
yet bequeaths a legacy to Music. Music, which 
interests thousands, millions, goes portionless, 
while Palaontology, or some other hard named 
Science, which possibly may find ten students 
throufifhout the continent, is duly remembered in 
the rich man's will. But Music is appreciated now 
to a degree never dreamed of in the times when 
our old Colleges were founded ; it is no wonder 
that she has been hitherto negle< ted within classic 
walls, and only courted in a questionable and truant 
way, by stealth, among a few tuneful pleasure-seek- 
ing students, who thereby made themselves suspec- 
ted by " the Faculty" as lacking earnestness. 

It is only within a very few years that onr old 
Harvard University has shown so much recognition 
of the worth of Music as to make some small pro- 
vision for it in its system of instruction. About a 
dozen years ago, for the first time, an instructor in 
music (Prmcepior Mitaiee^) was employed in the 
person of Mr. John K. Paine, with a very small 
salary (without endowment), and with a sphere of 
occupation alike vague and narrow fir a musician 
80 accomplished. Besides drilling the chapel choir, 
a few fruitless experiments in teaching classes of 
young men to sing together, one or two courses of 
historical lectures very poorly attended, and some 
private lessons in Harmony, Ac, there was not 
much for him to do, except in the way of personal 
influence and by his admirable examples of the 
purest style of Organ playing, by which in time 
some real seal for music was enkindled in a consid- 
erable nnmber of the teachers, students, and more 
cultivated friends and neighbors of the College. 

At length the outlook is more hopeful, and the 
position of Mr. Paine, who now holds the rank of 
'* Assistant Professor of Music,' has become more 
definite. During the last three years be has taught 
regular classes in the Theory of Music; the social 
practice, in the way of singing or playing of instru- 
ments together among the students, being left to 
the college clubs, who manage things in their own 
way without a formal teacher. And now the ven- 
erable Mother has got so far that, in the annual 
appointment of Committees to visit and report upon 
the Academic department of the college, she has a 
sub-committee of examiners in Music as well as in 
other studies. Twice now has this service been 
performed and the report rendered to the board of 
Overseers. From the first of these reports (for 
the academic year 1872-3), we Uke the liberty to 
quote as follows : 

" The actual musical instruction has been limited 
for the past two years to the two courses : — 1. in 



Hartnony and Counierpmni, 2. in hnitativt CounUr- 
point, the rarious Muncal ForrM, Ac. Both come 
under the head of "Elective" studies; and the 
number of students in each class has been yery 
small, averaging from four to aix in each. To the 
more advanced of the two classes (those in the 
second year), three sessions of an hour each per 
week have been allotted ; to the younger class, two 
hours. This last is composed mostly of Sopho- 
mores, the other of Juniors. 

" Yonr Committee, through what they have wit- 
nessed in the few visits which they have been able 
to make to Mr. Paine's classes, — ^but still more satis 
factorily through the inspection of the Examination 
Papers, which, tosrether with the written solutions 
of the problems by the various pupils, have been 
submitted to them, are convinced that both teachers 
and scholars have been in earnest in their work- If 
not 'enthusiasm, — hardly to be expected in dry 
rudiments of theoretic Harmony and Counterpoint, 
— they have at least found intelligent devotion. The 
text book for the first course has been Richter's 
Manual of Harmony, prepared for the Conser- 
vatorium at Leipsig ; and the half dozen young men 
seem to have mastered the principles and the ex- 
amples there laid down, and to be well at home in 
all the important chords, the rules of modulation 
and progression, the conditions of suspension, the 
analysis of melodies into phrases, motives, periods ; 
the laws of thematic treatment, Ac. ; and even to 
have acquired some practical faculty in the simple 
harmonic accompaniment of given melodies, and 
the strict contrapuntal handling of a subject. 

" HavinflT fulfilled the first year's course of what 
may be called musical Oramtnar, we find the pupil 
in the second yesr employed on the more interest- 
ing, and (if he chance to have some inventive gift) 
inspiring topics of the SfffUax of thwart He now 
learns something about imilaiive counterpoint and 
the melodic progression of parts in polyphonic har- 
mony ; he tries bis hand at composing a figurative 
counterpoint to a given Choral. He is taught the 
laws of Canon. And then he is initiated into the 
structure and the use of various musical /orms, — 
the architecture (so to Bp<«k) of music; such as 
the Song form ; the several Rondo forms ; the Min- 
uet and Schetzo forms; and, richest and most 
complete of all, the so-called Sonata form, peculiar 
to the opening Allegro movement of a SonatA, a 
Symphony, a classical Quartet, Ac. We have seen 
movements from Sonatas, Ac, by Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, submitted to the student for analysis aa 
illustrations of these forms, and he has not failed 
quickly to identify the distinctive formal character 
in each. If it were a Rondo, for instance, he would 
tell which form of Rondo. And what is more, in 
their own essays at the composition of simple little 
Rondos, none of the pupils have seemed helpless, 
while one or two have given signs of something 
like spontaneous faculty or talent, which possibly, 
if cultivated, may make composers of them. — In 
these exercises the class has had for practical con- 
venient leading string the little work called 
Wohlfalirt's ' Guide to Musical Composition,' be- 
sides which they have often been referred to the 
larger treatises of Cherublni and of Marx. 

" All this, to say the least, is in the right direc- 
tion and significant. And while this Committee 
do not take it upon themselves to say whether in 
eyery detail of these exercises the Professor's criti- 
cism, or his silence, would find full confirmation in 
the judgment of all competent musicians and of such 
experts as they do not claim to be, yet they have 
no hesitation in reporting that here is in the main 
a solid good work going on ; that the study, thus 
pursued, has thus far been of great advantage to the 
few young men who haye sought initiation into the 



mysteries of music in so severe a sense ; If any of 
them have a genuine strong calling that way, it 
must have been well furthered by two years of such 
training, even if it should involve mistakes in detMl 
which may have to be unlearned ; it is not like 
mistakes in vocal discipline, which spoil the roice. 

"Your Committee feel that the work so well 
begun should be encouraged and eyiabled to go on. 
After so successfiil a demonstration of the feasibility 
and Talue of systematic scientific musical instruc- 
tion, for such students of the Unirersity as may 
care to avail themselves thereof, whether with a 
view to practical musicianship, or simply as an 
intellectual discipline, there surely can be no 
excuse for letting it be discontioued. The very idea 
of a University is incomplete if it do not include 
Music in its full circle of the elements of culture, 
and count it one of the " humanitiea." For Music 
is a §eienref and Music is a lamffuagt ; and on these 
grounds at least it claims a place among the 
branches of literature and science, even if it be still 
a question whether the University idea shall cover 
the idea of Art as such. 

"Nor can the experiment be deemed a failure 
because of the very small number of students thus 
far in the classes. Could the study become more 
genera], could some quickening impulse be impart- 
ed to the love and practice, in some form, of music 
throughout the whole body of the students ; could 
they be led to sing together in various choirs and 
classes, and become ready readers and effective, 
tasteful interpreters of the best choral works in 
parts, it were " a consummation devoutly to be 
wished " indeed. But most young meb go to college 
te qualify themselves for some professional or busi- 
ness career ; and only a few, who have the special 
passion and calling, are likely at any one time to 
count its musical opportunities among the chief 
ends of a college life. Were music required of all 
after the manner of our Boston public schools, the 
study could not well progress beyond the point 
easily attainable by the lowest average capacity ; 
all might learn a little, none would learn rery 
much. Singing schools have been tried in the 
college and have failed. What is really wanted, 
what a University is bound to furnish is : a syste- 
matic scientific course of instruction to just those 
students, even if there be barely three such in a 
hundred, who are dbposed to enter somewhat 
deeply into the theory and practice of Music, and 
pursue it as far as their best zeal and opportunity 
will warrant. It is placed, therefore, on the true 

ground of an elective study : let thoae who may elect 
it, unless they show that they mistake their calling, 
have the means to follow it as far as they can go; 
let there be as liberal provision of opportunities for 
Music, as there is for other elective studies, such 
as the higher mathematics, the critical study of 
Languages, Physics, Philosophy, Ac The idea is, 
that here is a handful of youni; men who have some 
sort of an ideal of a musical life before them ; they 
want to get a musical education; they would 
devote themselves to this speciality; but at the 
same time they would do it in that large sense of 
general culture which constitutes the very atmoe- 
phere of a University ; they would cultivate them- 
selves as meti, as gentlemen, at the same time that 
they pursue a special training. If ever there were 
anything questionable, anything unintellectual, 
unmanly, in the pursuit of music, it was chiefly 
because we have seen music so divorced from all 
that other general culture with which a University 
life inspires, expands and harmonizes, liberalizes 
every otherwise one-sided, narrowing pursuit. Is 
it not a ffreat thing gained, when Harvard 
University begins to do this service even for a very 
few young men ? And may not Alma Mater one 
day count among her jewels an ideal true musician, 
as proudly as she counts her great scholars, natur- 
alists, or statesmen ? " 

So far of the first year's report. We shall resume 
the subject in our next, ana show what progress 
has been made in this direction during the last 
year. 
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Shall good Words be joined to good Mnsio. 

Mr. Editor : 

I demur to one of Mr. Richnrd Grnnt White's 
positions, endorned by you. lie mys, in effect. 

that music cannot be '* married to immortal verse/' 

— that true music, joined to true poetry, interferes 

with appreciation of the thought. — that poor music, 

joined to true poetry, is an impertinence, — that 

therefore, if we must have vocal mui>ic, the words 

must not be too significant. 

I admit that any art is at its best when nncom- 
bined with other art, — that music, pure and simple, 
is higher than music set to words. Still, vocal set- 
ting, if not the highest, is a worthy sphere of 
music. If the combination be fitly made, the two 
elements do not detract from, but supplement and 
•id each other. The music intensifies the emotion, 
the words point the idea. If the words are inspired 
by real sentiment, — if they are real poetry, — and if 
the eentiroent of the music is in accord, the poetic 
eflfect IS heightened. The better the words and the 
better the music, if only they harmonise, the better 
the result. To assert that the cumulation of sentiment 
deadens the intellection is as if one were to say that 
poetry can be made too poetical. 

Herein lies Mr. White's fallacy. He thinks that 
if word and music each have the divine glow, blind- 
ing cross lights are produced. On the contrary 
the radiance all streams from the same artistic 
point. To the other proposition, that poor music 

is an impertinence to good poetry, I would tack the 
converse, that inferior words are an impertinence 
to great mubic' This is not Wagnerism, is it f It 
8e<*m8 1o me common sense. 

Where shall we arrive, if we forbid the banns 
which the line from L'Allegro proclaims? Shall 
we not lose Handel's settin? of the Allegro itself, 
the Pensieroso, the St. Cecilia's Day, the Alexand- 
er's Feast and the Te Deum T Shall we recite the 
Magnificat, the Stabat Mater, the Ave Maria, the 
Dies Ira, the several numbers of the Mass T Shall 
young men and maidens, old men and children 
eschew the singing of Burns and Campbell, Byron 
and Shelloy, Moore and Scott, and be limiteil to 
reading them in Mr. Palgrave's *' Golden Treasury 
of the best songs and lyrical poems." Shall song 
be forbidden to Goethe and Heme ¥ Did not Luther 
write great lyrics and Bach great music, and shall 
they not be united in holy matrimony ? Cannot 
Mr. White find some fine poetry even in his English 
hvmn-book, and does he not know some irrand 
chorals to which he can sing it without risk of 
spoiling either T 

And to his question.— " What would 'Take, O 
take those lips away ' gain by being snog to any 
music," — may we not answer that lie who set 
' Hark, hark, the lark,' or he who wrote the Mid- 
summer Night*s Dream niuMc miiflit hnve been 
trusted to add a fresh charx even to any song of 
Shakespeare ? 

Not to go farther by way of illustrati m, let us 
not forget that whatei-er King David may himself 
have done in noting his Psalter, and whatever musi- 
cal and literary doggerel may have come of the 
attempts to convert it to the use of Christian 
churcnes, the Psalms themse've^ are n irivalled 
examples of lyrical poetry, and that their CMpability 
of b^og worthily set to great music has been 
demonstrated by Marcello, Palestrina an-1 Men- 
delssohn. S. L. T. 

   

Thb Ha^idbl 4XD Haydtt socntTT intenls secur- 
ing the new Beethoven Hall, in process of erection 
by Messrs. Haley, Morse A Company, n.*ar their 

new ware-rooms on Washington street, o|)posite the 
Globe Theatre, provided a sufficient number of 
associate or passive members can be ne -urod to 
enable tlie society to lease it for rehearsals. The 
pToposition is for an associate membership of five 
Hundred ladies and gentlemen, who, on payment of 
ten dollars annually, shall be entitled to two 
admissions each, to all of the regular Sunday even- 
ing rehearsals of the society ; the government, 
however, reserving the right to exclude a sociate 
members in exceptional cases, should vny arise, 
when due notice will be given. In addition to the 
rehearaala named, an oratorio performance, with 
principal vocaliata and full orchestra, will be given 
In the Boston Music Hall, at some convenient time 



during the season, when tickets will be equally 
distributed among the associate members. Of 
course the business management will remain with 
the active members of the society. 



Another Qnintette CUnb. 

Our instrumental musicians seem possessed of 
late with the idea (or " Boston nolioH**) of group- 
ing themselves in Quintette Clubs, — as if the 
aninteMenrt of music lurked in the number five. 
For many 3'ears the ** Mendelssohn " enjoyed the 
distinction all alone. Then came the " Beethoven 
Quintette Club," led bv Mr. Allen. And now 
comes back the admirable violinist, our old leader 
in the Symphony Concerts, latterly with Thomas, 
Mr. LiSTKMANN and be too has formed another 
Quintet, under the name of " Philharmonic Club." 
The country round about will l>e the gainer by 
these enterprising compact organizations, while here 
at the ** hub " it increases the orchestral difficulty 
by calling so many of the best musicians frequently 
away from home. But we have good assurance, 
notwithscandinfi:. that Mr. Listemann. and others of 
his club, will lend their valuable assistance to the 
next series of Harvard Concerta. The AdverUter 
tells Q8 : 

The new corps number six in all, and censists of 
a regular string quintette, and a flute soloist. The 
quintette includes Mr. Bernhard Listemann, first 
violin, who needs no introduction to Bostonians, and 
who has long been recojrnised as one of the first 
violinists in America ; Mr. Fritz Listemann, brother 
of Bernhard. and almost equally well known, second 
violin ; Mr. Emil Gramm, first viola, not long ago 
first violinist in Mr. Thomas's orchestra and recent- 
ly musical director of Santa Clara College, Califor- 
nia ; M. Adolph Belz. second violin and French horn 
soloist, sometime solo performer in the Imperial 
Russian orchestra at St. Petersburg, and a member 
of the Russian horn quartet, which first visited New 
York a year ago ; and Mr. Rudolph Hartdegen, a 
distinguishsd violoncellist whose skill has been often 
displayed in this city. Mr. Eugene Weiner, the 
flute soloist, was at one time connected with Bilse's 
famous German orchestra, and has lately been known 
through his prominent position in Thomas's orches- 
tra. The Boston Philharmonic club propose togi^e 
concerts both of the classical and popular order. 

Certainly he new dub gives excellent promise. 
Mr. Hartdegeif's return also to our orchestral con- 
certa will be welcoroe- 

LiszT. Miss Brewster tells us in one of her Roman 
letters : 

The AbM L<nt in Hvinc at the villa d*Biite near Tlvoll, 
Italy, where TS8co*ii noble patrons snd persecutors dwel^ 
an'l where. In the salon beyond the ball of Fountains, ho 
wrote the deKirlptlon 01 the enchanted palace of Anntda. 
The vIIIh helougs now to Cardinal Hohentohe, a close 
friend of Lit«zt. Some years ago, hU eminence asked Liazt 
to choone the unite of rooms In the villa which he ilked 
beat. After the Abbe had aeleoted the i^tartments, the 
cardinal, with all the fine magnlfleence of a medteval 

Erinoc, bad the rooms decorated and furnished. At the 
road passacre-way leading to them he ordered a fcreat 
door to I e placed-, on this was painted the nnnogram of 
the nrtint, K. L., in rich colors. The key of the aoor the 
cnrdlnal handed to Llsst, and begged him to consider It 
slway* an hia own house. LUzt Is said to be the most de- 
llKhtiul of hostn. A recent vUitor gives this aconnnt of a 
vi^lttohlm: **The do«r waa flung open, and cot came 
AWbe Liszt. I knew it waa he instantly. His long gray 
hair streamed over his shoulders; hIa eyes sparkled wltu 
life, eners7, and klndlineas. He aaked for me; in a mo- 
ment—I oon*t kttow whether it waa my doinf or hia^he 
had both my handa. Ha led roe into hia Mion, all the 
time ezcnains; hiraaelf for keeping roe waiting. He made 
me sit down oeside him. and m an instant I felt perfectly 
at home. Liast enterod cordially Into my musical Intereats*; 
asked me manv qneat^ons: how I had studied and with 
whom.'* And in that fashion he treats any on<* who really 
knows or cares anything about music. He haa with talm 
a younjr American pianist of great promlMe, Max Pinner 
fhnnN^York. Finner studied at Lelpclg. Last autumn 
he went to Pesth to aee Llsst, and haa since that time been 
nndor the abbe's care. 



The Fifth Trieimial Handel FeetiTal at the 

Gryital Palace. 

The London Mtuical Standard gives the follow- 
ing account of the great musical gathering. The 
chorna comprised about 4,000 singers. 

FimsT Dat, Junb 2S. " Tna Messiah." The vocal 
solos were divided between Mdme. Titi'ens, Madmea. 
Sinioo, Trebelli, and Patey, Mesarsw Vernon Rigby, 
SanUey, and Stgnor Agneai, and required but 
little commenti we were sorry to see *' 1 know 
that my Redeemer Uveth," was not allotted to 
Titiens, for no singer since Clara Novello has so 
closely associated herself with that beautiful air. 
Madme. Sinico could more appropriately have 



taken ** Rejoice greatly ' (which the former lady 
sang), as being florid and more suitable to her style. 
Sims Reeves did not appear, through indisposition, 
which of course was nothing more than people ex- 
pected a/ter the bitter weather of last week. Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, aa his substitute, should perhaps be 
" saved harmless ** from strict criticism ; still he 
appeared to sing throughout with the old faults — 
free and easy alterations of the text, and an audible 
and visible subordination of the music to the iropor- 
t ince of the singer. These tasteless alterations of 
Handel, more especially in the final cadences, are 
sadly on the increase ; for even Santley, whose 
siuffing usually shows the conscientious musician, 
on Monday introduced an awkwardly-managed turn 
at the ena of ** The trumpet shall sound, which 
msnt have struck many as by no means elegant. 
The choral performances naturally demanded a 
more extendea notice. ** God save the Queen " was 
sung as an appropriate opening of the proceedings, 
the first veise by the soprani with the organ, the 
second by the altos with an accompaniment of brass 
instruments alone, and the third with the full forces, 
vocal and instrumental This is Costa's arrange- 
ment of the anthem. As regards the oratorio 
choruses, we noticed that the leads " For unto na " 
were taken up with remarkable steadiness, without 
the slightest disposition t3 hurry the semiquaver 
passages, as U so often done. The burst into 
*' Glory to God." without a note of preparation, 
after the soprano recitative, was very effective. It 
is really provoking, though, that the grandest 
chorus in the whole woi k, and one of the most per- 
fect fugues that was ever written, ** He trusted in 
God," was utterly marred by unsteadiness from the 
beginning. The customary stamp of Costa's foot 
being so distinctly heard may be taken as an indi- 
cation that the singers were keeping their eyes liar 
too much upon their books, and that the conductor 
was forced to appeal ra^ her to their hearing than 
their sight to re-rorm the broken ranl^. It is but 
fair to say that this failing — which it undeniably is 
— was noticeable in no oth^r instance, if we except, 
*' Let all the angels," which was not very steady 
at commencement In the glorious " Halleluiah " 
the real power of the Handel orchestra Is felt by 
the whole audience. It is admitted that so vast a 
choir of voices is most effective in places where the 
music is written fairly, note against note, and not 
in the fugues ; for the lorce of combination in muaio 
can nowhere else be exemplified ; while the rever- 
beration in the Palace aomewhat disturbs the 
articulation of floridly fngal passages. By the force 
of contrast the greatest effects are pr'Muced, and 
the piano passage on the words ''The kingdom of 
this world " was heard, with the succeeding forte 
phrase, sublime as ever. Custom has sanctioned 
this reading of Handel, which, in spite of what Mr. 
Joseph Bennett has said, always strikes ns as pro- 
ducing the very efl^ct the composer intended. The 
piano, however, was not sufficiently subdued for 
Costa, from whom a distinctly audible " hush ! " 
came. " Worth}' is the Lamb ''^and " Amen '* were 
real trinmphs for the chorus, then which a more 
splendid body of voices has never assembled in 
London. The soprani was particullarly good, and 
their high notes were cleai and brilliant, without 
any appearance of forcing them. It is needless to 
do more than mention the band generally, who did 
their share of the work to perft clion. Sainton was 
leader, snd in each department waa a first-rate prin- 
cipaljwhile Thomas Harper filled his prerogative 
post as solo trumpet-. We believe there is not 
another man in England capable of playing his 
(trumpet) part in *' The trumpet shall s«»und " with- 
out at least halt a dozen faults, the fact being that, 
owing to the rise in pitch since Handel's time, the 
part lies distressingly high. Even Harper's lip 
failed slightly on this occasion. 



Sbcokd Dat, Juxx 24. Misckllaxkous. Tlie only 
exception we could take to the programme of 
Wednesday, the selection day, was the number of 
vocal solos, which protracted the performanca 
rather unnecessarily. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that the festival is designed to represent 
Handel in all his moods, in all the forms of his 
composing, in all his wonderful power; so that 
one day devoted more to the bana and principal 
singers, and leas to the choral singers, cannot be 
called a departure from the scheme In any way. 
The selection included the nearest possible approach 
to a novelty, in the shape of two chomses from the 
now rarely performed " Utrecht Jubilate." Tl • 
ever-welcome ''Occasional Overture" was finely 
played, the oboe solo in the beautiful adagio, sue-, 
tained by Mr. Dnlbruoq, deserving speciju praise. 
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Five numbers from ** Saul " then followed. The 
choruses ** How excellent " and '* Envy, eldest born 
of hell," were both steadily given; hut *' Gird on 
thy sword ** was less 6rm : at one point the singers 
were on tho verge of confuwion, but Costa averted 
the break-down with his usual skill. David's 
prayer, " O Lord, whose mercies,** beautifully sung 
oy Mme. TrebelH-Bettini, and the Dead ^larch, 
•ncored chiefly through the exertions of the chorus, 
were the other extracts. From " Samson ** Mr. 
Santley was provided with " How willing my pater- 
nal love," which abounds with the repetitions of a 
simple but beautiful phrase, of which the ear never 
seems to tire. " When His lood voice," (Jepthali) 
was extremely grand : the learls of the fugue at 
" They now contract," were taken up by the organ 
with tlie voices, as the orchestra is made silent at 
this point. Mr. Sims Reeves was set down for 
" Deeper and deeper still," and " Waft her, angels " ; 
and as soon as he appeared be was greeted with so 
much enthusiasm by all — performers and auditors — 
that one can only use the well worn word ovation 
to describe it There was no default in the great 
tenor's inimitable rendering of the numbers in 
which his pathos and refinement of expression are 
so unsurpassable ; but signs of physical weakness 
were apparent, and Mr. Reeves dicl not return to 
sing subsequent numbers that wore put down for 
him. The air " If guiltless blood," by Mile. Tietjens. 
and the chorus " Righteous Heaven," were selected 
from "Susanna" The former, in which Handel 
has so admirably expressed the willingness of 
Susanna to die, and her submission to Divine will, 
was made mf>st eflective — whether excusably sti or 
not we do not say — by singing the final cadence an 
octAve higher than written, on the words " I 
triumph in my fall I " In the second part of the 
chorus, a fugue subject is led off by tenors and 
basses together, and forms a most impressive open- 
ing ; but as the parts became more intricate, there 
was — we think— some unsteadiness. But we speak 
reservedly ; the effect of distance and dispersion 
are often such, in this vast area, as to give unfound- 
ed impressions on this point. Mme TrebelU gave 
the air of Irene. " Lora, to Thee," from (Jepthah) 
with devotional feeling. Then came the choruses 
from the "Jubilate." This anthem, composed at 
the instance of Queen Ann in 1-7 1«3, to celebrate the 
treaty signed at Utrecht, was performed annually 
for a period ot 80 years, at tne Festival of the 
Sons of the Clergy, until the " Dettingen Te Deum" 
took its place. The two movements selected from 
the " Gloria Patri " of the hymn. Of these the first 
in D major, allegro maestoso, opens with a short 
fugal introduction of the strings, and at the twelfth 
bar the voices enter in eight parts on the word 
" (rlory," which is sustained through five bars ; 
meanwhile the violins move in quavers, and in two 
bars more sink down to a pp. AfU-.r a bar of silence 
the chorus comes in forte as before, and the rest of 
the movement mainly consists of long-sustained and 
broad chords of the voices, the strings moving 
throughout in quavers, and subsiding at last to 
pianissimo, as at the first phrase. This was very 
grand. The following section of the chorus, allegro 
moderato. was led off by bass4*s and tenors in 
unison, with a subject which neither they, nor the 
trebles when they took it up, sang in tune ; that is 
as regards one interval, a fourth, from the dominant 
to the second of the scale, on the third and fourth 
notes of the opening bar. Tbix subject is most 
elaborately treated, and some striking effects are 
obtained near the end by several silent bars inter- 
posed at a time when the whole thunder of the 
orchestra. is hnng employed. With a few bars 
adagio to the word " Amen '* the chorus concluded. 

Secular music made up the entire second part of 
tSe programme. The fourth organ c<mcerto. in F, 
waa given, the solo part by Mr. Best, vho certainly 
made the most of the music, if we reserve opinion 
as to some of his registering, and played with the 
utmost t4i.4te. introducing a cleverly characteristic 
cadenxa of his own in the first movement. The 
vigorous unison passages for the strin<^. and the 
precision of the fu^ue, were noticeable points. In 
the ehorU4 " O, the plea^^ture ol the plains." the first 
of the " Acis anl Gal:iti-.n *! selection, the voices, 
Instead of coming In at the proper bar, the loth, 
remained blankly silent. Costa, with admirable 
presence of mind, presently turned his band back 
into the commencement of the symphony, without 
a l(Hik of discomposure, and the chorus then ie- 
trieved the consequences of their momentary 
inattention. The whole thing was so skilfully 
managed that we imagine few people, except per- 
haps some who wondered at the symphony being 
unaoeoHiiUbly lengthened, knew aught of the slip. 



One of the daily papers fiossessing an acute critic 
alluded to it, in fact, next morninfi: as a prolonged 
introductory symphony. Some well-known solos — 
*' Hush, ye pretty wnrbling choir," *' Love in her 
eyes," and '* ruddier than tho cherry," — were 
contributed by Mme. Lemmens and Messrs. Lloyd 
and Santley respectively. The chorus *' Wretched 
lovers " was included in the programme, and per 
formed to a wish, thie " ample strides " of the ginnt 
included. Not the least effective instrumental 
piece was the March in D from Dryden's "Ode;*' 
this includes an example of rhythm in tho melody 
quite unusual with Handel, which nevertheless has 
a most charming effect. Mr. Vernon Rigby sang 
the solo leading into the chorus from the same ode, 
"The trumpet's loud clangor " ; and an aria from 
the opera " Alcina." by Mdme. Titiens, afforded a 
good example of Handel's writing for the theatre, 
with its characteristic accompaniment for strings. 
In "Where'er you walk," from "Semele," Mr. 
Cummin?? appeared, and Signor Agnesi in the 
popular *' Revenge, Timothcus cries," with its weird 
" Grecian ghost " episode. From " Alexander's 
Feast" also came the fine chorus ' The many rend 
the skies." " See the conqu'ring hero comes " formed 
the conclusion of a long periformance, being sun^ 
first as a trio by Mmes. Titiens, Lemmens, and 
Trebelli, then in semichorus by first and second 
trebles, and finally fidl, in the wildest sense. The 
latter was really imposing, and the enormous 
masses of sound must have reached to the utmost 
extent of the great Glass Palace. 

The number. of voices and instruments deserve to 
be placed on record, on account of its vastness. 
There were 800 soprani, GOO contraiti, and 227 alti 
(together 827), 740 tenors, and 760 basses; in all 
8,127 singers. The band numbers 466, made up as 
follows : — 95 first violin, 98 seconds, 62 violas. 62 
celli, and 69 contrabassi ; of flutes, clarinets, oboes 
and bassoons. 8 each ; 6 piccolos, 2 double bassoons, 
6 cornets and 6 trumpets, 12 horns, 9 trombones 
and three ophicleides ; 3 sets of kettle-drums, one 
big drum, and four side drums, with the great 
Handel organ (Mr. Willing). 



Third Day. " Iseasl ix Egypt." The perfor- 
mance of Friday was in every respect almost irre- 
proachable. All who heard those marvellous 
descriptive choruses, which follow each other with 
dazzling rapidity, will surely have cause to look 
back upon the day as one of the highest intellec- 
tual enjoyment. The solo singers were Mdmes. 
Otto-Alvsleben, Lemmens Sherrington, and Patey, 
Messrs. Sims Reeves, Kerr Gedge. Foli. and Sant- 
ley. The first-named lady sang " Thou didst blow," 
and pleased us,.aa ever, by the complete sinking of 
the individual in the interpretation of the music 
which is by no means invariably to be found among 
our English singers. 

The choruses produced their wonted and full 
effect. " He spake the word " came out with all 
its monotonic grandeur ; but at the stupendous 
"He gave them hailstones" the choir rose to a 
height and vigor and force never perhaps wit- 
nessed before. It was like the charge of an army ; 
and the words were hurled out on the wings of the 
notes with an effect that made one shrink from 
them as from missiles. Nothing could have been 
finer ; and the immense audience gave it the only 
encore of the day. Equally well sung, though by 
its nature less likely to produce effect, was " Rut as 
for his people," a numt>er calling into requisition 
other qualities than energy on the part of the choir. 
In the Wonderful " He rebuked," the soft passages 
were freely sustained, though the loud phrases 
were of splendid effect ; the lead of the basses, in 
" He led them through the deep," waa magnificent. 
The measured impetuosity of " The horse and his 
rider." the irresistible force of "Thy right hand, O 
Lord," and the grand picturesqueness of the mono- 
tone phrases at " The floods stood upright" in "And 
with the blast" were points which, if one gave the 
rein to enthusiasm, might serve to fill columns with 
an effort to picture — vain to those who did not 
hear it — the effect of the choral masses. The temp- 
tation must be resisted, and the chronicle of the 
Handel Festival of 1874 be closed with a record of 
the fact that, after the oratorio, " God save the 
Queen" was given; and, with cheers for Costa, 
succeeded by " cheers for Scarlett " (the leader of 
the movement for removing the grievances of the 
choristers) the four thousand singers and players 
separated for three years — perhaps for ever. 

The audiences on the three days were as follows : 
Messiah, 20,027; Selection, 20,180 ; Israel in Egypt, 
21,901. 



Spcfial Sotifts. 



DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 



»aliliahft4 l»j Ollvcir Dlt»«n * C«. 



V«c«l« trith P1«M« AccoBi|»ianlBi«»Mt. 

While strolling one Day in the Park. 2. 

Bb to f . Leiyhlon, 30 

Comic song for the times. 

Lost at Sea. 3. £ to e. Lovcfoy, 30 

" I hsve n Jeweled ciwkct. 
Filled with treiwurM mre.*' 

A beantlfkil song, with a toueh of sadness In It. 

On the Bright Shores of Gold. Song and 

Cho. 2. £5 to e. Jilake, 40 

'* On the bright guidon shore they will meet as, 
In ihe light uf ihe ihnine they wlil greet us." 

Very aweet. simple and plea«lng tribute to the 
meeting alxiut wn ch so many have aung. A 
responiie to *' Sweut Kye-and-bye." 

One little Cot among the Hills. 3. F to d. 

BuUerfieUL 30 

*' Where roses, bloomlne by the door. 
Perfume the nummer breoEe.^' 

Perfipct in lu beauty. There couldn't well be any- 
thing prtrttier. 

Songs of Miss £dith Wynne. 

The*e are peculiar songii. but peenllar la 
smoothness, aweetnesa and bell-like reaooance. 
Tbey have Welch and Engllah worda. 

No. 1. The Bells of Aberdovy. 8. 6 to (7. 85 

*^In the peaceful evening time, 
Oft I lUten to their chime.'* 

No. 2. A Gentle Maid in secret sighed. 
3. D to f . 30 

** Oome back my only love to me.** 
No. 3. The Missing Boat 3. G min. to d. 30 

** The child ahe lulls to rest. 
Lulls to rest on her breast. 
Asks, 'When will father come again ?* ** 

Ills difflcult to compose a minor song that Is not 
a diamal one; but this laat sweet ballad is Juat ths 
opposite. 

Instr«Bi«nt»l. 

Souvenir de Lima. Mazurka. (Posthumous 
Works of Gottschalk). 6. Ab 1.00 

It is safe to nay that these compoaltlona are among 
the moat aatlafnctory of the prodoctionsof the vivid 
fancy of 0<iti>«chslk. This 'aonvenir" haa a char* 
aetf'r of delleale sweetneaa, and ita beauty ia highly 
wrought. 

Souvenir de Cuba. Mazurka. 5. £. GoUsehaUc, 75 

Equally beaiitinil with the one mentioned above, 
and la in fact, ezquiaiio. 

Mazurka Rustique. 5. £. Gottschalk. 75 

Seems to be more In ihc atmosphere of common 
life thitn the preceding two, but la also **of the beat 
kind." 

Bo«ka. 

The Leader. A Collection of Music for Choirs, 

Conventions and Sin :mz Classes. By H. R. 

Palmer, assisted by L. O. £ifERSON. 

Price $1.50 or $12.00 per dozen. 



The Lvadrr contnine a compact Singing School 

qu intity 01 a« " 
practice, and nlso the naual variety of metrical 



oourse, wiUi a large qu intity or secular music ior 



tunea and anihema composed partly by the gentle 
men above-nnmed, and partly by oilier well-known 
American comp<>iicn>, iifariy fifty of whom contrib- 
ute, aome one, Komr two, and acme quite a number 
of pieces t-t the work. 

The Song Monarch. For Singing Classes. 

By H. R. Pai«mkr, assisted by L. O. Emerson. 

Price 75 cts or $7.50 per dozen. 

To accommodate the IsnT^ numlier of teachers 
who need a liook smaller than a Church Music 
book, and more especially tittnA f.«r clnsse^, ihu 
oompllera of Thr Lkadkr prepare al^o the Sono 
Monarch, which Is on ihu asm** general plan aa 
Mr. Palmer's Bo.vo Kino, and is likely to bo 
equally popular. Tlic flr^t 86 p.i|?es are tliied wiih 
a Sincinf; 8«-hool roni-s<», the same as thnt in the 
Leader. Tiie reniaind** r of the book, which con- 
tains aoo psfirfs. ii* mieil with a varied assortment 
of Glees. QnarteU. Songs, &c., &c. dcbiirned pri- 
marily for t^infrinff SchtMtiM prat*clcc, 1 nt which will 
render the hook of valne to Seminaries, Acade- 
mies, Musical Societies and College Choirs. 



A BBBBVTATToxs.— Degrees of difflcnlty are marked 
1 to 7. The key is mark- U with a ca'jital letter: as C, B 
flat, ftc. A small Roman letter msrK<< the highest note, 
if on the staff, an italU: letter the highest note, if aboye 
the staff. 
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Ferdinaaa Hiller on Wagneriam (1860X 

(Continued from i-ajc 2G0.) 

Having got 8o far, Wagner felt nil mnnner of 
ditwatisf action with the* Opera in general, and 
with the condition of the* Geim in O] er itic the- 
atre. It is a melancholy truth, ivc Germans 
have no Gennan Opera, although we have pro- 
duced the greatest opera composers. Whether 
it be the still inveterate taste for what is foreign, 
x)T the want of any national feeling in the direc- 
tion of our lyric theatre, or our small talent for 
dramatic production, the fact stands estab- 
lished. A Mozart, a Beethoven, a Weber fur- 
nished half a dozen German master- works — 
but a live self-developing Opera, founded on a 
genuine patriotic way of thinking and of feel- 
ing, such as not only Italy, but even France 
possesses in its Opera Comique, we lack entirely. 
Every lUerateur who writes an opera text, every 
musician who composes music to it, if he docs 
not borrow French or Italian forms, begins at 
the very bottom, so to say, with the whole 
stnicture of the work. That here and there in 
this way there springs up a creation of great 
originality, is as undeniable, as it is that isolated 
productions of this sort do not suffice to form 
a definite taste, or indeed any taste at all, and 
that the general public, in the confusion thus 
presented, finds nothing to take hold upon and 
lacks all means of forming an opinion. 

A passionate artist nature like Wagner^s must 
have been affected doubly disagreeably by these 
circumstances. As musical director in several 
theatres he was brought into the very midst of 
the difficulty, and compelled to busy himself 
even to the minutest detail with the most shal- 
low, flimsy matter. What he says of it, so far 
as Oermany is concerned, will certainly find 
most universal sympathy. Meanwhi le these ad- 
verse impressions do not make him unsuscepti- 
ble to single instances of beauty ; many works 
of Spontini, of Weber, and altogether the per- 
formances of 8chr5der-Devrient, fill him with 
enthusiasm, aud do not suffer him to lose sight 
of his ideal of a dramatico-musical Art work. 
The Greek tragedy, in its religious and poetic 
majesty, stands before his eyes ; but he seeks 
in vain for ai Athenian public in these days of 
ours. He gives his views about the connection 
of the politico-social and the artistic situation 
in a pamphlet entitled: ** Art and the Revolu- 
tion.*' One cannot fairly blame him for not 
confiding more of this to his French friend, 
writing as he does here in the midst of the im- 
perial Paris. 

To his speculations about the Greek theatre 
Wagner then adds the ideas which finally led 
him to prepare his best known writing (at least 
by its title): **The Art-work of the Future." 
He sees the decline of the Greek theatre chiefly 
in the striving of the Arts to maintain their 
validity as separate manifestations, instead of 
continuing united for the highest efficacy upon 
the stage. But bad this union, to the extent 



assured by Wagner, really existed in the Greek 
tragedy? Were the Propylasa a playhouse? 
Did Phidias work for Sophocles? Is the maj- 
esty of the Greek theatre anything more than 
one of the blossoms of the wonderful tree of 
Grecian culture? And did it not come to the 
ground, because an everlasting law ordains 
that even the most beautiful arises only to pass 
away again? 

No matter! Wagner at all events is right 
when he ascribes a quite peculiar total effect to 
the cSoperation of certain arts ; and not the 
padt alone, the present too. continually gives 
us proofs that the world has always been of 
that opinion. We adorn secular and religious 
buildings with the works of painting and of 
sculpture ; we make music in the church ; the 
most intimate union of poetry with music has 
been from the first beginnings of culture one of 
the wants of man. And the Opera — although, 
according to Wagner's expression, it bears the 
same relation to his ideal *' that an ape does to 
a man " — the Opera, from its very origin, has 
had before its eyes the union of dramatic poe- 
try with music, dancing, painting, architecture. 
Now wherein lies '*the fundamental faultiness 
of the operatic genre as such," in which Wag- 
ner finds the ideal of a dramatic Art work, after 
which the greatest minds are striving, not at all 
provided for (voHfereiUt ")? It lies, in bis opin- 
ion, in the insignificance of the drama Oibretto) 
furnished the musician by the poet. The poet, 
so he tells us, found before him certain definite 
musical forms, which be thought he had no 
right to disturb, — forms, whose narrowing in- 
fluence held him back from all signiflcant crea- 
tion, and indeed would not suffer '* really great 
poets" to occupy themsalves with Opera. 
**The ideal perfection of the Opera depends 
upon an utter change of character in the part 
the poet takes in the Art-work " ; the poet's own 
striving to work ever more purely and immedi- 
ately upon our feeling must bring him at last 
to the limit of his ** branch of Art ;" *' hence 
the poet's most successful work must needs be 
that, which in its last perfection becomes wholly 
music." — '*The ideal subject-matter must be 
found in Mythos ; and only the uncommonly 
rich development, wholly unknown to earlier 
centuries, which music has attained in our 
times " renders the execution of the Art-work 
possible. — In this, to be sure merely hinted, 
course of thoughts lies the strength and the 
weakness of the Wagner views. 

Is it possible that a poet should make a 
dramatic work of Art, which in the highest 
sense of the word shall be devoid of tMutc^ if he 
follows without hindrance, freely, his poetic 
inspiration? Plainly it is not possible ; you 
may emancipate him from all regard to so- 
called musical forms, still he must limit him- 
self to those regions which contain feelings also 
expressible by music. Can the musician, when 
he sets about the composition of an opera, pro- 
ceed with the same freedom, only restricted by 



the nature of the laws of music, as in the com- 
position of a Symphony? Certainly not ; he 
has to satisfy the inward and the outward dra- 
matic requirements, and must put the purely 
musical criterion aside. We see, it is an alli- 
ance of two powers, which, to be able to work 
together, are compelled to make mutual con- 
cessions. To determine the measure of these 
concessions is the very question at issue, which 
has so often agitated men's minds since the 
times of Gluck. Divested of a mass of empty 
phrases and incidental details, it forms the 
kernel of the Wagner question which has set so 
many pens in motion. But the true answer cf 
this question is only possible through works of 
Art, not through ssthetic battling with words. 

To invent a drama, in which the conflicts are 
for the most part limited to such as proceed from 
the world of feelings ; whose action moves with 
such ** considerate speed" as to keep the sym- 
pathy of the audience alive, without thereyb 
forbidding the music to unfold itself with all 
its necessary breadth ; whose poetic dialogue, 
in fine, does not express so much as to render 
the music superfluous, nor so little as to render 
it impossible ; whose diction is not, either by 
its exceeding beauty or its flatness, the despair 
of the composer, — that is indeed no easy, but 
at the same time no hitherto unsolved problem. 
And it is no easy task for the composer, while 
he seeks to give true expression to every situa- 
tion, every character, every word, and to the 
tone of feeling of the drama as a whole, not to 
sacriflce the musical beauty of his work, aid in 
doing all this for the poem, not to come too near 
to its art. The objection which Wagner makes 
to Opera as it has been (certainly in all too 
many cases not unjustly) is, that the musician 
has required too great concessions, and that the 
poet has been quite too ready to grant them ; 
the objection which we make to him is, that 
he, in the interest of the stage, has often wan*- 
tonly gone counter to music and to the deepest 
conditions of its very existence. His followers 
may not grant the force of that : but we cannot 
admit that the most important operas hitherto 
produced, not only as it concerns their music, 
but their poems also, bear the same relation to 
his works (for only through these do we get at 
some sort of perception of his ideal) th&t ''the 
ape does to the man " ; and if on many sides so 
btrong an opposition is waged against him, one 
of the chief reasons for It lies in the fanatical 
excess of many of his partisans, who seek to 
lift him to a height where he does not belong. 

The individuality and geniality of Wagner 
consists above all in his many-sidedness. When 
he brought out his Tannhdmer in Dresden (then 
they wet d far from making him a sort of poet- 
ico-musical Messiah), every one who left the 
theatre was forced to say that, in spite of all he 
found objectionable, the frankest recognition 
belonged to the man who had thought out the 
subject-matter of this opera, had executed it 
both vezbally and musically, and finally had le- 
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hearsed the work and put it oq the stage so ad- 
mirably. But from this to a uuiou of the ik>w- 
ers of a Shakspearc and a Beethoven in one 
head is a great step ; and if every cultivated 
person owned tliat Wagner's powcr^ in concep- 
tion and execution, was above the reigning op- 
era works in Qermanv, vet he could no more 
see in it a literary proiluction of the first rank, 
than he could place the music, in spite of much 
that was interesting and effective, by the side 
of what our great composers have achieved ; 
while in those parts, which many have exalted 
as the most important in it, one felt an imper- 
fection rather than a progress. By this last I 
mean a frequent risking of the truly musical in 
favor of the declamatory, about which I must 
express myself more fully. 

The theories of an artist have their first and 
deepest origin in the powers and tendencies 
with which he was bom. We have seen that it 
was from the first a passionate bent towards the 
theatre, that filled Wagner, in which music 
only later found a place. The primitive, in- 
stinctive delight in the purely musical was 
wanting in him, however much he might be 
filled by the creations of a Beethoven. The 
** letter "now before us often enough alludes 
to this. The so-called ** opera melody " he al- 
wa5's treats with sovereign contempt, while on 
the contrary he raves about ** infinite melody." 
But there is no infinite melody, and there are 
no special opera melodies as such ; there are 
musical thoughts, which flow more narrowly or 
broadly, original or made to pattern, expressive 
or expressionless, trivial or noble. But a mu- 
sical thought must have a recognizable form, if 
it is to unite character and sensuous charm in 
itself. In the wonderful joinery with which 
Beethoven combines his ideas, carries them out, 
repeats them in so many turns and changes full 
of life, Wagner may keep on finding **an idea- 
lized dance form,"— the fact remains, that the 
freest master was in just this so great, that he 
knew how to give his melodies a form as strong 
and firm as if they were cast in bronze. But 
a Beethoven movement is by no means "a sin- 
gle, closely connected melody, " it is a concat- 
enation and a working out of melodies into a 
consistent work of Art. That most original 
gift of musical invention, which was lent to all 
great musical geniuses, and which shows itself 
ahoze all in the creation of such tangible motives 
as it were, is the weakest side in Wagner's tal- 
ent. But it is ungrateful in him to say such bad 
things against ** opera melody;" for it is to 
just those pieces in his operas, in which he has 
succeeded in giving melodies— opera melodies 
in fact— such as the Pilgrim Chorus and the 
Festival March in Tannhauser, that he owes, 
after all, his strongest musical success. 
(Cunclusion next time.} 



*   



Yon Baelow on Verdi and the Italians. 

We are indebted to the J/m« a' World for the fol- 
lowing translation of the letter recently addressed 
to the Auyibu7^ Gnutte by Ilerr Hans von Biilow 
respecting V^erdi's Requiem : — 

The rapid sucoe«sioo of two musical events, to 
which may be attributed a more than local and ti»ra- 
)MirMrv importonce. has, this sprino^, kept some few 
'ouritU longer than they wished in the moral oij- 
'iOil of Italy, which has, up to the present time — at 
least, as far as c< nccrns musical matters—justified 
t.iitt nattering ap[ allatioQ ; and, just as in its past 



days of splendor, so in those of its present deca- 
dence, U still the musical capital of the most young 
and ardent kingdom. The first of these two events, 
tlie one for travellers from the north, and c<mse- 
quently tor the writer of these lines, by tar the more 
interesting, was the first performance in the Italiin 
lancfUAgc uf Michael Glinkii'8 national Russian opera 
•• Life for the Czar," given yesterday for the first 
time at the new Teatro dal Verme. Thia building 
is better adapted for the convenience of the Dpecta- 
lors than for the ditfusicm of the waves of stmnd, the 
mure so as this was the fir!»t time that the above 
most noteworthy opera, a classical work of its kind, 
hiid been represented beyond the limits of the Rus- 
sian empire, in all the cities of which, where opera 
can be performed, it has for thirtj'-fivc years en 
joyed a decn'^^ of popularity to which only the pop- 
ularity of Weber*s ** FreischUtz ** in Germany is to be 
compared. The second event will be the monster 
performance, which will take place to-morrow, of 
the ** Funeral Moss," composed at the request of the 
municipal authorities by Guiseppe Verdi, to cele- 
brate the first anniversary of Alessandro Manzoni's 
death (22nd May, 1873), in the Church of San Mar- 
co, theatrically tricked out for the occasion. It is 
to be, as an exceptional case, executed under the di- 
rection of the author himself. The omnipotent cor- 
rupter and ruler of the artistic tastes of the Italians 
probably hopes with this Mass of his to sweep away 
the very last remains of Rossini's immortality, which 
gives umbrage t<i his own ambition. It is well 
known that these last remains consist at present in 
Italy of only Rossini's sacreil music, the "Stabat" 
and the " Missa Solemnis," though even these works 
are but rarely performed for the benefit of his fellow- 
oountry-men. 

To render it impossible to perform any more in 
Italy Rossini's operas, such as " Guillame Tell," " 11 
Barbiere,** ** Semiraroide,** " Mosd," etc., has been 
the object most successfully pursued by the Attila 
of the gullet for more than twenty-five yearsw His 
last opera in ecclesiastical costume will, after the 
first seeming compliment to the memory of the cel- 
ebrated poei^ be confided for three successive even- 
ings to mundane enthusiasm in the Teatro della 
Scala, and then immediately set out, in company 
with the four expressly tutored solo singers, on its 
way to Paris, for the purpose of crowning the enter- 
prise in that aestbetical Rome of the Italians. Some 
furtive glances into the new elucubration of the au- 
thor of "II Trovatore" and "La TraviaU," have 
really not made us anxious to enjoy this Festival, 
though we cannot refuse the composer our testimony 
that he has taken pains with his task. Thus, among 
other pieces, the final fugue, despite many thinj]:s 
wortiiy only of a student, of much that is insipid 
and disagreeable, is a work of such industry that 
many German musicians will experience great admi- 
ration at it. But, OS a rule, the dominant style is 
that of his last manner, with which Vienna and Ber- 
lin have been enabled by "Aida" to become ac- 
quainted, a style of which a clever Viennesse teach- 
er of sini^ng said : ' that it was improved to its dis- 
advantage.' During our perusal of the somewhat 
voluminous arrangement for piano forte, we invol- 
untarily recalled to mind the ingenious confession 
of the late Herr Gyrowetz, who, after his fanc}' and 
invention had abandoned him, declared that he was 
capable of dedicating his pen to nothing save music 
for the church and not for the theatre. But, in fine, 
the sad spectacle of the defeat suffered yesterday 
evening by Sclavonic culture (and, speaking musi- 
cally, we may say of German culture as well) ren- 
dered it impossible for us to attend in cold blood a 
triumph — and, moreover, an artificially prepared 
triumph— of Latin barbarism I It is to be hoped 
that in Paris Verdi's "Funeral Mass'* will not be 
made the object of offers from the managers of Ger- 
man theatres, who, even from a business point of 
view, would do well, if only for a change, to turn 
their looks to the East rather than to the West. 

The spectacle presented yesterday evening by the 
Italian theatrical mob, was, indeed, a repulsive spec- 
tacle. The result cannot be called an absolute fail- 
ure: it was simply a scandal, but of a special kind. 
Milan, as we all know, is a little provincial Paris; 
mixed up with its Italian population are many for- 
eign elements. Even yesterday evening, therefore, 
there was not wanting a considerable minorit}' — all 
the Russians had agreed to meet in the theatre — 
who, independently of any patriotic feeling, and in 
the name ol decency and intelligence, struggled with 
all their mii^ht against the bestial coarseness and 
hardness of hearing characterizinif the Italian ffan^ 
ittM of every class, and who, leadim? captive, now 
and then, by the charm of beautiful music, tho^e 
who resisted them, obtained two or three slight vic- 



tories. Thus, for instance, the brilliant overture, 
and the touching prologftie of the last act — executed 
w.th as much correctness as spirit under the direc- 
tion of that excellent conductor, Sig. Faocio, thoujrh 
the orchestra was too weak in the strings — were 
crowned with unopposed applanse ; the opposition 
allowed also the encore of the magnificent chorus 
with fugue in the introduction, and that of the ex- 
ceedingly graceful duet between baritone and sopra- 
no, so national in its character, of the third act; 
finally, after the grand and moving scene in the 
fourth act, when the title of the opera becomes a 
truth, the very admirable representative of the 
protafronista, Siissanin, the French singer, Merly, 
and the Russian prima donna. Mad. MeDOchikoff, 
were repeatedly applauded. With so much the more 
zeal did the wweet plebeieng lie in wait for the action 
on the stage as well as the asperities of the Italian 
libretto, to eive the signal for a general scandal, 
though this did not exclude the obeervanoe of the 
abuse prevalent everywhere in Italy of persons con- 
versing in a loud voice, of preventing their neigh- 
bors from hearing, and, at certain passages which 
stimnlato their feelinss, of accompanying, more or 
less in falsetto, the singer. Of such opportnnitiea 
there was naturally no want. 

The courageous lady, who, impelled by her patri- 
otism to propagate Glinka's work, turned manage- 
ress, addinff the meet serious pecuniary sacrifices to 
indefatigable activity, was, of course, unable to fore- 
see and combat all tbe innumerable obstacles which, 
one after the other, opposed the aucoeee of her bold 
undertaking, obstacles frequently concealed till ex- 
posed to view only when it was no longer noasible 
to surmount them. It does not seem superfluous to 
record the name of this lady, which is no secret at 
Milan. She is Madame Alexandriaa Oortschakoff, 
the daughter of General MaDscnkampf, and long a 
dramatic singer, in Italy and Russia, under the name 
of Santaccj— she is the prophetess ol Glinka bhe 
never suspected thtt the second act, so extraordina- 
rily rich in musical beauties, would, on account of a 
ballet insufficient for the corrupted eyes of the Mil- 
anese, be completely buried under noise, cries, hiss- 
es, and. in a ^ord, a fearful caterwauling <mi the part 
of the spectators. Yet from a public at all educated 
we might have expected some indulgence for the 
Falstaff-like figure of the tenor, who coaipensated 
liberally by a fine voice and elegant style for his not 
over pleasing appearance. But it was a pre-arranged 
matter: the work of a Russian was not to find hoa- 
pitality on Itelian soil, and it was right that a com- 
plete failure should serve as a salutary example 
against any analogous efforts at importation. AH 
the means employed for this purpose were sanctified 
beforehand by the noble nature of the end in view. 

In order that it may be understood by German 
readers, this assertion requires ccrUun digressions 
and retrospective considerations, the more so as the 
extraordinary success obtained three years ago by 
Wagner's " Lohengrin " at Bologna awakened illu- 
sions as to the aptitude of the Italians to understand 
German music, and, generally, as to the possibility 
of giving a more senons and worthy direction to 
art amone them — ^illusions which the writer of the 
present lines confesses, as an eye-witness of what 
then took place, to have shared. 

To begin with the Bolugnese. That they were 
by no means in earnest with their enthusiasm for 
''Lohengrin,** they themselves proved most elo- 
quently, by welcoming with a much lareer dose of 
admiration one of the most terrible abortions of mod- 
ern Itelian music: "I Goti," by Gobati. The brief 
prosperity of their Teatro Communale was exclu- 
sively owing to the energetic efforts of two men full 
of feeling for, and adepte in, art; Casarini, the May- 
or, and that first of all lUlian orchestral conductors 
Angclo Mariani — ^two men whose names adorn, alas, 
the obituary of last year. 

The success of " Lohengrin," therefore, is as little 
to be reckoned an honor for the Bolognese, as the 

frandiose failure of the self-same opera is to be set 
iiwn as a reproach to the Milanese. Not only as 
the centre of the musical trade of Italy, but, also as 
the seat of a conservatory, in many particulars high- 
ly respectable (masters of composition like Baccini, 
Fricci, and Ronchetti ; and a professor of the piano- 
forte like Andreoli, to say nothing of the excellent 
masters of the orchestral classes, would do honor 
to any school in Germany), and as boasting, more- 
over, well-trained orchestral performers and theat- 
rical artista (also according to German notions), Mi- 
lan never had in Bologna a dangerous rival. 

The failure of " Lohengrin " in Milan was, to be- 
gin with, the result of ite bad and incomprehensible 
execution, so that the firm of Ricordi (the publisher 
and mana^q^cr for Verdi) had as easy a game as the 
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firm of Lacea (pnblishers of WaiB^ner's works) hnd 
had irith » aucceM bancd upon a in<wt carefully pre- 
pared performance; but the success or fall of an op 
era in Italy is. in a ^eat measure, dependent on the 
arts employed by one of the firms of Lucca and Ri- 
cordi. Mercantile interest decides, like the judfi^s 
of the highest Court of Appeal, the fate of a musical 
production. In this matter, the most important 
auxiliary factors are Comorra and Campannvimo — 
true ^fruits of the South. Their names cannot be 
translated, and the meaning of tbem it would take 
too long to explain. These factors are put i^ oper- 
ation, with more or less ability, by Italian traders in 
masic The whilonie mania af the Boloenese for 
Wagner was really, however strange it may appear, 
no more than aa act of vengeance of the Campanit 
tMmo, a pnnishinent for Verdi, because he refused to 
gratify their ambition of hearing " Aida *' performed 
at Bofogtta before anv where else in Italy. 

With regard to (vlinka's opera, them did not ap- 
pear at first any obatacle to its natural success. To 
begin with, the composer died aa far back as 1857 ; 
there was, therefore nothing to excite the feelings 
of envy and jealousy so incredibly powerful amonar 
the Italians. Mdme. Gortschakoflf had not ceded 
the Italian copyrijfht to either of the two editors, 
and had thus avoided rendering one of them an en- 
emy of the author. On the contrary, special cir- 
eumstancee recommended the ' barbarian * to the 
sympathies of Italians, circumstances which the 
most influential interpretersof musical intelligence 
had not failed to bring under the notice of the pub- 
lic, by means of biographical notices, and the quo- 
tation of favorable French opinions (such as those 
of Hdrimde and Berlios — the quotation of German 
opiniona would have produced an opposite effect). 
In his youth. Glinka resided for four years at Milan ; 
it was at Milan that he formed friendships with ar- 
Usta then living, and that he zealously devoted him- 
self to study the art of Italian singing, at that peri- 
od (18S0) still worthy of beine studied— the excel- 
lent result of his application being plainly proved 
In every pa^ of his work — and, at the same time, 
he made himself favorably known by some few 
small productions publialied by Ricordi ; in a word, 
he had sufficiently legitimatized himself as a ' non- 
barbarian.' 

As the brutal fact has demonstrated, these calcu- 
lations were erroneous. The virtuous gracefulness 
with which, for the last fifteen' years, the Italians 
have accepted from foreigners every political bene- 
fit is changed into the most repulsive hostility, when 
we come to benefits in the field of intellect, art, and 
SMthetics. * We will not be foreig^ized,' they are 
accustomed to say — ^perhaps with a humiliating con- 
sciousness of their own ignorance and impotence, 
which shudders with rage at the sisrhtof any impos- 
ing superiority. For France alone, to whom prin- 
cipally they owe the corruption of their taste, do 
they make a benevolent exception. Even the rude 
maasea follow in this particular, as though instinct- 
ively, the example set by an antinational aristocracy, 
who are not ashamed to substitute for the music of 
their own beantiful language an ungrammatical 
governess's French, and to msh to witness the moat 
insipid French comedies performed by the dull 
French companies of the lowest class continually in- 
undating Italy, while, on the other hand, they take 
no notice of the literature of their own country, nor 
of their much better known and more polished 
worka of the same kind. The so-called half cultiva- 
ted class in Italy is not a cultivated class at all, 
because, perhaps, too poor to educate itself; it can- 
not, therefore, supply from its ranks a theatrical 
public, being so deeply affected by cAauvtiiMm, that 
in an international exnibition of ekauvinitm, it ought 
to eain the first prize without competition. 

The person, tlierefore, who gives the tone to the 
theatre, the sole arena of public life, since sacred, 
orchestral, and chamber music — the elements of the 
two latter would have first to be created— absolutely 
do not exist for Italians, and, when met with in the 
country, are founded by, or for, foreigners, is the 
biriechuto of every rank and every age — aged ffom- 
ina are an Italian speciality — whose profession of 
faith is not limited to the maxim : tont ett permit, 
koT9 U fftnre mituyeuz, but is pushed to its last con- 
sequence : rien fCett permit hort le aenre divertitaant^ 
or, to be more exact, le genre ardU. When the 
spring of national vanity, for the love of which the 
btrietXino sometimes, though rarely, can be mista- 
ken with decency, is not set in motion by singularly 
efficacious agents, the biricchino considers the thea- 
tre— lust as, according to Wagner's energetic ex- 
presnon, Italian composers take the orchestra for a 
monster guitar — as a gigantic cafi ehatUani, that is 
to say : Uie sole arena of public musical life is for 



him onlv a place in which to give vent to h\% hiric- 
chino tricks. As in the days of the Austrian yoke, 
things had not in this respect — and in many others 
likewise — faHen so low as at the present day, ve are 
resU}' embarrassed to know whether we should un- 
hesitatingly contrrHtulate the Lombards on their 
liberation, and the right they have gained of grow- 
ing nationally savage a piacere. 



A Brilliant Novel 

(From the Dally Adverttser.) 

" Alcestis** is a rare novel, refined and strong in 
conception and artistic in execution. The interest 
of the reader is excited at once by the preface", 
which recalls the bnrning of the Dresden Opera 
House a few years aaro. revives many of the memo- 
ri*»« of the creat performances there, and closes 
with this introduction to the story : — 

** In its blaze had perished instruments dear to 
many a veteran ; and precious manuscripts accumu- 
latecl through past centuries, and saved from other 
ruins and stored up here, though forgotten by the 
world. Nothing remains to us now of many of these 
creations, but once they were endued with power to 
live and stir men*8 hearts ; long ago they died to all 
modern reauirements, but here the old scores re- 
mained as witnesses of their gentle composers. Such 
a score was that of Josquin Dorloz's opera *' Alces- 
tis,** whose history I write. It once contained the 
life of two lives ; it wa» heard with delight for mnny 
years by thousands ; four years ago the last witness 
of its existence was devoured by fire. Perhaps the 
recital of its story will yet make a few wish that 
they had known it, and then the writer will feel that 
it is not told in vain." 

The book opens with a scene in the Hof-Kirche 
at Dresden, where the boys and girls of the court 
choir are having a lesson in the twilight of a long 
spring day, from the famous Adolphns liaise, the 
popular composer ot Saxony, the capellmeister at 
Dresden, an authority in music, and something of a 
t3*rant to his pupils, among whom were the hero 
and the heroine of the story, Josquin Dorioz and 
Elizabeth Vaara. Josquin was a beautiful, impul- 
sive and capricious creature, the son of a French 
artist-mother, who was both poet and violinist, and 
of a German nobleman who loved music as a pleas- 
ure, and meant( after his young wife died, to give 
his only son a musical education, but to keep him 
an amateur, never allowing him to dishonor the 
family by making art his profession. But he, too, 
died, and the impulsive child was taken to the great 
family mansion and given unto the care of high-oorn 
and conventional aunts, who Utok away his violin, 
and made his life so wretched that at fifteen he ran 
away, found his way to Dresden and dri:ted among 
the kindest and most generous of artists there, who 
shared with him the best they had of shelter, food, 
instruction and work. Here he became a pupil of 
Hasse and a companion of Lisa Vaa^, who was tall, 
vigorous and dreamy ; with a grttt, noble face, 
masses of short, fair hair and a soul of perfect puri- 
ty. She was like one of the powerful angels in the 
old pictures, with her massive frame, her earnest- 
ness and her wondei ful calmness and innocence. 
Her life and Joequin*s were woven together for joy 
and for sorrow. 

They lived in the old Kloster-haus among kindly 
people, who helped them and loved them ; they 
worked hard, lived simply, dreamed lofty dreams 
and were happ}*. All this is a lovely picture, most 
exquisitely painted. Htre the boy *' was properly 
appreciated, as well as wholesomely neglected, 
which he had never been before ; taught first les- 
sons of the necessity of work, fed on goodly canons 
and counterpoint pure, nursed by lofty fugues, 
watched over by the Gothic saints of an old church, 
where he sang daily in the choir ; above all he made 
strides in violin playing.** After some time he be- 
came chamber mupician to the Count Llch euberg, 
a musical fanatic : he lived in the Count's family, 
worked very hard, had admiration a:id society and 
found there the disturbing element of his life, Cecile 
Lichtenberg. They loved each other ; he with the 
ardor of a great heart and an artist's nature ; she 
with the selfish calculation of an ambitions woman, 
who most marry a prince. All throuo^h these years 
the author discriminates delicately and accurately 
between his hero's love for Cecile and his love for 
Liza; he truly loved them both, bu'. the love for 
Liza was cala and constant ; she was the health 
and contentment of his life, and loved art as he did. 
For Cecile he had a great passion, which shook his 
very life, and her heartleasness almost mined him. 



At the count's villa Dorioz made a friend of the pri- 
vate secretary, a monk ; they read classical plays 
together, and Josquin first learned to know the Al- 
cehtis. The monk proposed that together they 
should use the story for an opera, he writing the li- 
bretto and Josquin the music. He did, in fact, 
write the libretto, but then came the siege of Dres- 
den, and the count carried his musician away first 
to Italy and then to Vienna; 

The musical and social life of Vienna is so pleas- 
antly described, and the hero is so made a pert of 
it all. that these chapters have a great charm. Jos- 
quin was flattered and successful, but he was not 
happy ; he longed for the art life of Dresden, for the 
ola capellmeister and his vivacious wife, who had 
once been a great singer, and had many triumphs ; 
but most of all he longed for Liza, whom he called 
his sister, and whose glorious voice and admirable 
training had, during his absence, made her the fa- 
vorite singer in Dresden. His life in Vienna had 
not been good for him. " He had been brought in 
contact with the world, with an unfair share of its 
praise, too little of its substantial sympathy ; he had 
constantly poured himself out all these years ; he 
had carried others with him into a land of dreams ; 
he had stood up often in the room, with the eyes of 
all men and women there upon him, and he had 

? riven himself to them, but he had had no real 
ricndship." But in this time of weariness ^e heard 
Gluck's *' Orfeo ed Enrydice," and it was a fresh 
inspiration to him. This was in 1762. when all 
Germany was alive with enthusiasm for Gluck. and 
the account of his performance at Vienna is full of 
spirit and excitement as if it were told by a specta- 
tor of the scene. 

Back to Dresden Josquin hurried, and saw Liza 
the last night of the opera ; he rejoiced in her suc- 
cess, in her greatness, in her repose, in her health. 
She sang as if she were good, and he saw the love- 
liness o^ goodness. In her true nature he might 
find peace. He worked nobly ; encouraged by Liza 
he establishevi popular concerta, which had never 
before been known, in the little theatres of the sub- 
urbs and the gardens. Liza sang there imce, and 
such singing never was heard before ; the pages 
that tell of it make one's pulses thrill. The crowd 
at the concerts was dingy and smoky, but there 
was music in it, and at once an understanding 
sprang up between the young violinist and his 
hearers. Sunday after Sunday lie played to them. 
At first ho played familiar air\ and then he led 
them up to Bach, Handel and Haydn, and brought 
forth all his treasures, new and old, sure of their 
appreciation. Gradually other listeners came, ar- 
tists and amateurs, from the world of fashion, and 
this polite element increased at every concert. Into 
this happy life the disturber came again. Cecile 
was once more in Dresden, Dorioz was again her 
slave, and Liza learned to know the secrets of her 
own heart and theirs. In tears and ans^uish Jos- 

?|uin finished his opera of Alcestis. His constant 
riend, the wife of Hasse, was earnest in her appro- 
val of it ; the critical capellmeister would not com- 
mit hini^eif to praise ; but at their house the artist 
met one day a stranger, middle-aged, calm and 
lofty, who fascinated him as he never had been fas- 
cinated before. Josquin played to him. and then 
the wonderful 'stranger played, and Dorioz cried 
out in transport, " It is the Ritter Gluck.** It was 
indeed he, the object of Josquin's idolatry ; lie took 
the score of the Alcestis, and returned it with warm 
approval. 

Then Jos-quin and Liza lived for but one thing: 
the performance of his opera. Alas for their hopes ! 
tlic new court-director had wooed Liza and wooed- 
in vain. Madly jealous of Joi^quin he rejected the 
opera for Dresden, and used his influence in Vienna 
lill it was rejected there. It had been put in re- 
hearsal, and brought to the ver}' verge of public 
performance, that the insult and disappointment 
might be all the more crushing to the composer. 
The young artist was dying. He did not love Liza 
as she loved him ; he did not know how she loved 
him ; he only knew that he rested on her' great, true 
heart, and her swret faithfulness. She knew how 
his life was bound up in his work ; [she knew its 
power : she felt that succcas would make his last 
days joyou!*, perhaps prolong his life. She had 
studied the character of Alcestis as the composer 
himself had studifsi it, — more deeply, even, for she 
had so filled her heart with love and renunciation 
that she had become another Alcestis, and the path 
of her own self-sacrifice was plain to her. She 
offered herself as a sacrifice, and was it on the altar 
of art or of love ? The Alcestis was performed, 
Liza appearing in it for the UhI time on the stage. 
Josquin drank deep of joy and ortisUc triumph, and 
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then was hurried away to softer skies, never to re~ 
turn ; never to see Liza again. That the greatness 
of her renunciation might be periect she kept it se- 
cret from Dorioz. Not till he had left Dresden was 
her grand sacrifice known, and her friends kept 
faith with her, and never told him , it would have 
clouded his happiness, and she meant that his hap- 
piness should be as pure as she could make it. She 
took up her own burden calmly, and walked fh the 
path which she had chosen, outwardly a path of 
nonor, but to her weary and barren. 

Such 18 the outline of this story, which has for a 
motto, ** So love was crowned, but music won the 
cause."* We have no space to dwell on the noble 
and peculiar character of Liza, which is carefully 
drawn and well sustained. The book is full of de- 
tails interesting in themselves and admirably ar- 
ranged ; and the story moves stea^ly on to the final 
triumph and tragedy, to the last grand scene, and 
then the curtain fails. 

The book is published anonymously. The style 
is good, but there are several instances of careless 
English and of foreign idioms which suggest a trans- 
lation, or the hasty work of a writer to whom sev- 
eral languages are equally familiar. 



Muiical H oreltiei. 

(From the Pall Mall Gazette.) 

Music seems to be taking new developments in 
every dirertion. not only through changes in its 
forms, but through the introduction of new orches- 
tral combinations, new instruments, and even new 
materials for instrnments. Besides virtuosi of ev- 
ery nation playing music of every kind, we have 
been visited this season by bands of popular musi- 
cians, male and female, calling themselves at will 
Hungarians, Scandinavians, but by preference Rus- 
sians; Russia and things Russian being just now 
very much in fashion. Some of these bands affect 
queer and so-styled *' national '' instruments ; while 
others content themselves with the strings, wood 
and brass of the ordinary European orchestrn. On 
the whole, the effect of recent importations has been 
ne4 precisely to discredit national music, but at 
least to reduce it to its proper value. The proper 
way to test the worth of foreign and unfamiliar 
met«»di«s performed by men of uncouth appearance, 
in picturesque or, it may be, absolutely grotesque 
habiKments, is to consider what the effect would be 
of tiMse same melodies played by a tolerably good 
quadrille band in ordinary black clothes. 

Besides orchestras of the picturesque, character- 
istic and national kind, enaeavors are sometimes 
made to tempt the public by means of orchestras 
whose members are distinguished by some personal 
peculiarity, such as that of being blind; and an ex- 
perimeat is actually in progress for ascertaining the 
amount of attractiveness belonging to an orchestra 
composed, almost exclusively, of ladies. The '* la- 
dies* orchestra,** or " dames' orchestra," as it is styled 
in the Tangnage of the advertisement, comes from 
yienna ; and we had already, before its arrival in 
London, given some account of this curiously con 
stituted band on the strength of a lively description 
pubKshed* by Mdme Carla Serena in her interesting 
*' Lettres d^^mtrrche." Without going back to the sis- 
ters MilanoTlo, it is sufficient to name Mdme. Nor- 
man-N^nda to show that ladies can become very 
perfect violinists. Mdme. Nilsson, too, is known to 
nave studied the violin ; and if her playing was 
marked by anything lifee the precision and delicacy 
which eharaeterise her singing she must have been 
a cunsammate mistress of her instrument. It was 
not, however, until the formation of th<) " Orchestre 
des Daraes Yiennoises,** as the band in question is 
also called, that a mimber of ladies were heard 
playing togethei, under a lady's conductorship. 
We cannot say that to us there is anything very 
strange in th« cooperation of female musicians. 
Women have danced together from time immemorial; 
they have sung togethe. almost since the first in- 
vention of the operatic chorue ; and there is surely 
nothing very astonislttng in their combining to form 
an orchestra. The phenomenon, however, if not 
surprising, is at least new. Ifever until now was 
such a thing heard of as an orchestra of ladies. 
They have been the main supports of opera ; for, 
apart from chorus and ballet, there have been no 
such prominent nor sneh attractive figures on the 
operatic stage as prima donnas an«t prima bnlleri- 
nns ; but they have hitherto preferred to keep on 
the stage side of the footlights. 

Descending into the orchestra, they now open to 
themselves a new career ; which, however— owing 
less to their " subjection ** than to the difficulty of 
learning to play well enough for orchestral pur- 



poses and to the little profit derivable from orches- 
tral playing — ^they will probably never enter in 
very large numbers. Men who, after aiming at the 
highest instrumental honors, fail to reach them, sub- 
side as a matter of course to the position of teachers 
or of orchestral players, or they combine the two 
functions. Women, however, who after making the 
attempt find themselves unable to attain any distin- 
guished position as solo performers, either become 
teachers or return a]t<^ether to private life. It 
must be remembered, too, that the only instrument 
studied by women is the piano, or, now and then, in 
instances which become rarer every day, the harp. 
Our orchestras are full of violinists whose early am- 
bition was doubtless to gain distinction as soloists ; 
and it would be quite possible to form a large assem- 
bly, though not an orchestra, of lady pianists, whose 
hopes of oecoming pianists of celebrity have been 
destined to remain uniul filled. Until, then, it be- 
comes the fashion for ladies to play the violin as 
now they play the piano, a ** ladies' orchestra" will 
still continue to be a great rarity. The orchestra, 
however, of Viennese ladies is something more thhn 
that. It is really a well -com posed, wcll-trsined 
band. The execution is less solid than brilliant ; 
but it is thoroughly satisfactory, and very effective 
indeed in the waltzes and polkas which these ladies 
have brought with them frem Vienna, the true 
birthplace of such things. 

We said at the beginning of this article that, be- 
sides new orchestras and new instruments, instru- 
ments of new materials had lately been introduced ; 
of materials, too, as unfitted, one would think, as 
could be well imagined for musical purposes. Cat- 
gut, wood, metal, parchment have long been laid 
under contribution oy the makers of musical instru- 
ments; and now some ingenious Italians have 
formed a small but tolerably* complete orchestra in 
which the iustruments are made of stone. The so- 
called *' stones *' are not of natural formation, but 
are composed of terracotta. In shape they resemble 
kidney potatoes, and the stone to which tlie highest 
part is assigned is about the size of an average- 
sized pot«toe, while the largest, which does the du- 
ty of ophicleide or bassoon, is about as largo as a 
large water melon. The stones are pierced fongi- 
tudmally and played like pipes, keys oeing formed 
by lateral piercings. Astonishing, but not alto- 
gether beautiful, effects are derived from a combi- 
nation of seveii " stones," the chords being not nn- 
like those of a somewhat harsh-toned harmonium. 
The performers, moreover, on the soprano and ten- 
or stones plav with remarkable fluency and even 
expression (the other stones supplj'ing the accom- 
paniment) operatic airs with variations and melo- 
dies of all kinds. Signor Donati, the organizer of 
this strange band, has done more than find '* ser- 
mons in stones ; " he has discovered the art of ex- 
tracting from them genuine music. His success 
throws new light on the story of Amphion. The 
stones which followed that extraordinary virtuoso 
on his celebrated musical progress may have wished 
to be converted into musical instruments. 
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London. 

Crystal Palack. The " Summer Concerts " 
have presented some new features. First, they are 
given, not as formerly, in the Handel orchestra, but 
m the concert room, where we are accustomed, dur- 
ing the autumn and winter months, to hear the very 
best performances of the best music that can l>e 
heard in England. This season the Summer Con- 
certs have assumed the form of what, in familiar 
language, is termed '* National ** — the programme 
of each concert being exclusively devoted to music, 
which is. or is supposed to be, the product of some 
particular country. Whenever conductors or man- 
agers resort to this expedient, time out of mind has 
shown that they are pretty sure to fail. The only 
failures ever known at the Monday Popular Concerts, 
since the Monday Popnlar Concerts became more or 
less of a necessity for that section of the musical 
public which could get a little further than a ** eav- 
atina^ sung at an Italian Opera-house, by — we 
wont say au Italian " prima donna,** because, just 
now, bond fide Italian singers are at a discount, but 
by a " prima donna ** quand menu — were the so- 
called '* Italian ** Nights, " French " Nights, and 
" English ** NighU. Well, if " lUlian," " French," 
and ** English " Nights don't answer, what are we 
to expect from " Russian ** and (pass the phrase I) 
" Scandinavian ** Afternoons. The fact is that mu- 
sic, like any other form of art, is a universal lan- 



guage, and — the national dances and people^s songv 
excepted (even they, for the most part, of doubtful 
origin) — belongs specially to no country. If it were 
otherwise, who would care for Scandinavian music ? 
—or, for the matter of that, for Russian music, 
which, though not Scandinavian, is much of the 
same color? Neither the Russians nor the Sean- 
dinavians have *»y^ exercised any marked inffv- 
ence on tiie art. Rnssia has produced Glinka. But 
what is Glinka ? The overture to Rmlane and LtuL 
miUa might have been written by the saislicat <rf 
French composers; while the fantann. ^^KamaHns- 
kaja." built upon "' notional " (?) airs, is of the flim- 
siest texture. Such things have appeared over and 
over again, and been pasMd by, as epbcroeral, hav- 
ing no durable stuff in them. Of Glinka's opera, 
Lafefwr the Cnar, the failure of which at Milan ex- 
cited the unrestrained indignation of Dr. Hans von 
Bulow, we wish to say nothing. It is a " national ' 
opera — nothing more ; and, if it were anything else, 
the most staunch of pliilo- Russians would scarcely 
think of holding it up to admiration. A feebler 
work, indeed, assuming to be a grand opera, is not 
in existence. Glinka's isolated songs can hardly be 
styled " national,** according to the general accepta- 
tion of the term. They are not Russian ; they are 
Glinka*s.~-iria. World, 

The scheme of illustrating national music during 
the summer concerts was furtner carried out on Sat- 
urday last, when the programme comprised a selec- 
tion from Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish compo- 
sers. The concert commenced with Gade*s over- 
ture, Im Hochland, of which we have more than once 
spoken, in reference to its periormance at Crystal 
Palace and Philharmonic Concerts — and the (losing 
piece was an interesting overture to the opera enti 
tied Elverpigen (the ErUKinft DoHphier), by Emil 
Hartmann — a Danish composer of much repute in 
his own country. In all probability future opportu- 
nity will occur for speaking of this overture when 
more favourably placed than at the end of a long 
concert. A charming Scherzo from a symphony by 
Herr Svensden (of Christiana) produced so good an 
impression that the entire work to which it belongs 
can scarcely fail to find a place in one of the pro- 
grammes of the forthcoming Autumn and Winter 
concerts of the Crystal Palace. Herr Svensden's 
name had before been made known in this country 
by the performance of his instrumental ottet at one 
or Mr. Coenen's concerts. The most important piece 
on Saturday wa^ the pianoforte concerto of the Nor- 
wegian composer, Edvard Greig, which was finely 
played by Mr. Dannrenther. The programme also 
included Herr Gade'it cantata. Spring a MttMogt^ for 
chorus and orchestra. Vocal solos were contribu- 
ted by Mdlle. Holmberg (a first appearance), Mdlle. 
Enequist, and Herr Conrad Behrens ; and national 

Sart songs were sung by the Crystal Palace Choir. 
Ir. Manns conducted, as usual. 
To-day's concert will illustrate the *' quaint and 
humorous ** in music. — Ihid. 



BcRLiy. — The death of Herb P4ul Mexdelssorn- 
Bartholdt — at Berlin on the 21st of June, after a 
very protracted and painful illness — demands a word 
of notice, not only because he was the last survivor 
of the family of four of whom Felix Mendelssohn was 
so illustrious a member, but also for his own sake. 
He was born in 1812, and was therefore three years 
the junior of his great brother. Through life noth- 
ing occurred to interrupt thoir perfect friendship ; 
and after Felix's death, if Herr Paul's interpretation 
of bis brother's wishes led him, rightly or wrongly, 
to oppose the publication of his musical remains, we 
have at least to thank him for the two volumes of 
letters which he edited, and which, in their way, 
form a collection of symphanies, overtures, onartets, 
and lAeder ohnt Wwte, as characteristic of their au- 
thor as his music iteelf. Herr Paul was always a 
lover of music, and his quartet parties were re- 
nowned in Berlin. In earlier life he played the vi- 
oloncello ; more than one of his brother's pieces was 
written for him, and it is hardly an idle fancy to 
trace the prominence which the violoncello occupied 
in Mendelssohn's orchestral scores to an early affeo- 
tion for his brother s instrument. He inherited the 
splendid collection of Beethoven autographs whieh 
Felix had found, and the writer can testify to the 
liberal and unsuspicious way in which he allowed 
these priceless treasures to be examined and ex- 
tracteo. These he presented very shortly before 
his death to the Imperial Library of Berlin. Ha 
had also at one time the manuscript sketch of Schu- 
bert's Seventh Symphony (in £), but this he very 
generously presented to Mr. Grove, late of the Crya- 
I tal Palace, in whose possession, we believe, it still 
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remaios. His Uste in pictures was very good, and 
his home contained some very fine specimens by liv- 
ing painters. Painful as his illness was, he remained 
conscious to the end ; and one of his last acts, after 
taking leave of his family, was to be carried to his 
garden, which he had made out of the desert sand 
of Berlin, and was fondly attached to, to take a last 
farewell of that also.— ^rad^y. 

Hsaa Fra2«2 Bkxdel, the pianist, died of typhus 
at Berlin, on the 3rd ult, at the age of 41. 

Some idea of the abundant provision for theatri- 
cal and musical entertainments in the Prussian cap- 
ital, even during the dog-days— {in striking contrast 

with our Boston I)— may be gathered fi'om the fol- 
lowing: 

The Royal Operahonse and the Theatre Royal are, 
it is true, shut, and will remain so up to the middle 
of next month. But the Berliner cannot, for all 
that, complain of any dearth of theatrical amusement, 
as there are theatres galore still open to them. 
Hdlle. Zeigler, a tragic actress of great talent, is 
Dlaying at the Wallner-Theater ; Herr Strampfer's 
Viennese company is doing good business at the 
Viutoria-Theater ; a company from Hamburg are 
playing in Low German at the Woltersdorff-Theater; 
performances are given every day at the Vorstad- 
tisches Theater, and the Loulsenstadtisches Thea- 
ter; the Reunion-Theater; the Vari^t^-Theater ; the 
Belle- Alliance Theater ; the Walhalla-Volks-Theaten 
Puhlmann's Vaudeville Theater; the Berliner Pra- 
ter ; and the Belle-V ue-Theater, are well patronized 
by their respective publics. In addition, there are 
two circuses in full activity. At Kroll's Theater, a 
young lady named Mdlle. Pappenheim has been ex- 
citing great attention as Leonore in Beethoven's 
I^defio, which has lately been performed several 
times. Mdlle. Konif is " sUrring" for a short peri, 
od at the Friedrich-Wilhelmstftdtisches Theater, 
where she will shortly be succeeded by Herr and 
Mad. Albin Swoboda. In the Winter Theatre at^ 
tached to this establishment, the complete company 
from the Court Theatre at Meiningen recently 
played for six weeks. The Duke himself ran all 
risk, which cannot have been trifling, considering 
that the company comprised 56 persons, and that 
every one's salary was doubled during the visit to 
this capital. Nine large waggons were needed to 
transport the scenes and dresses, not one of the 
scenes having been painted before the Duke had fur- 
nished the design with his own Ducal pencil Some 
idea may be formed of the popularitv achieved by 
the company here, when it is stated that Shakes- 
pere's Juliut Ccuar was performed no less than twen- 
ty times by them. 

From the Signale we gather the following summa- 
ry of a year's work at the Royal Opera House in 
Berlin. From Aug. 15, 1873 to June 9, 1874. there 
were 209 operatic performances, 202 of which were 
in the German language, and 7 in the Italian (under 
the direction of Sig. Pollini, with Mdmes. Art6t, 

Derivis, Urban, Abeli, and Messrs. Marini, Padilla, 
Boss! aud Mannl). These performed Verdi's BaUo 

in MoKhera^ RigoUito, and TSrovoiore ; Natma^ Bar- 
biere di Stviglia, and Don PasquaU, 

The repertoire of the 202 German performances 
was composed of 89 different works by 22 composers. 
The two novelties were Aida and Die Monkguter. 
Lohengrin was given 12 times; Freyechlitz and the 
HuguenoU 10 times each ; Fauet^ TVoubadour, and 
TannUduter, 8 times ; ffochuU dee Figaro, BelmonU 
utui Conetaneef Prophet, and Tell, 7 times ; Flddiot 
Meietereinger, Barbier von Sevilla, JUdin, Dame 
Blanche, Zauberfiole, 6 times; Iphigenie in Taurie,Af- 
rieaine, Jiignon, Handel, ''Merry Wives of Windsor," 
Aida, Caar und Zimmermann, 6 times ; Robert U Dia- 
ble, Gounod's " Romeo and Juliet," Straddla, " Jo- 
seph in Egypt," Waeeertrdger, Jeeeonda, Don Juan, 
Monkguter, 4 times ; Fra Diavolo, Martha, and Wag- 
ner'a "Flying Dutchman," 8 times ; " Masaniello " 
twice ; and Buryanihe, Maurer ( Anber), Lueia di 
Lanunermoor, yaehilager in Oranada, once each. 

The different composers figpired in the following 

proportion : 

Wagner, 29 evenings, in 4 works. 

Meyerbeer, 26 " "4 

Mozart, 24 " " 4 

Rossini, 18 " " 2 
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VtKNNA. — During the past season of 1878-74 (a 
season often months) 68 operas and 11 ballets were 
performed at the Imperial Opera-house, Vienna 
Meyerbeer furnished 47 performances; Wa^^ner, 
47; Verdi. 81; Donizetti, 28; Gounod, 27; Weber. 
25; Thomas. 20; Mozart, 17; Hal^vy, 10; Bellini. 
8; Anber, 8; Nicolai, 8; Rossini. 6; Beethoven, 
5 ; Schumann, 6 ; Gluck, 8 ; Lortzing, 8 ; Marsch- 
ner, 2; and Flotow, 1. 



Wkimar. — Concerning the first representation of 
Herr R. Wagner's Trietan atidleolde, at the Grand- 
Dncal Theatre here, a writer in the Magdeburger 
Zeitung says: "The house was filled to the last 
seat. The Friends of the Music of the Future had 
flocked in from Leipsic, Dresden. Berlin, Hamburg 
and Petersburg on the Rhine ; nor were its oppon- 
ents absent. The performance was admirable ; Herr 
and Mad. Yogi from Munich, who sang the two 
principal parts after which the work is named, were 
unusually good, both musically and dramatically. 
Our local artists were quite on a level with their 
artistic visitors; this is especially true of the mem- 
bers of the band, who, under Herr Lassen's direc- 
tion, executed their diflicult task in a masterly man- 
ner. The highly effective first act, so dramatic in 
its treatment, made a de<^p impression, and the aud- 
ience called on the performers and the conductor 
with tumultuous enthusiasm. The lengths in the 
second act, and the third, appeared, on the other 
hand, to exert an unfavoraole influence and to 
weaken the enthusiasm for the opera, though not 
that for the splendid efforts of the performers. 
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Italy. — ^Twenty-two new operas by Italian com- 
posers were produced during the first half of 1874. 
They were : II Re Manfredt, by Sig. Montuoro ; La 
Moglie per un Soldo, by Sig. Migliaccio ; La Conteeea 
di Mont, by the Gavaliere Lauro Rossi ; Tripilia, by 




w, DV 
Rinnegata, by Sig. Reparez ; iLituani, by Sig. Pon- 
chielli ; La Caeciata ael Duca d'Atene, by Sig. Bac- 
chini; Salvalor Roea, by Sig. Gomez; tidoto Cineee, 
by various authors ; Don remando, by Sir. Zubl- 
aurre ; Bianca Oraini, by Sig. Potrella ; La FanciuUa 
romantica, by Sie. Piaggio ; La Spota di Meeeini, by 
Sig. Bonawitz ; Maria Stuart, by Sig. Pal umbo ; 
Mariulizza, by Sig. Gorteei ; L ultimo degli Aben- 
eerragi, by Sig. Pcdrel ; // Figlio del Sigtior Sindaoo, 
by Sig. Rlspoli ; and Don Fabiano dei Corbelli, by 
Sig. Camerana. Four only were undoubted suc- 
cesses: / LUnani, Salvator Roea, La Conteua di 
Mona, and Bianea Oreini. One, II Re Maufredi, 
was a failure. All the r«wt were tolerably success- 
ful. 



St. PxTxasBUBo. — With what gratifying success 
and with what true love for art the domain of good 
music is being extended, and its understanding ad- 
vanced, is most clearly shown by the last report 
just issued of the Union for Chamber Music This 
institution, founded by Herren Eugen Albrocht and 
Franz Hlldebrandt, Imperial Chumber Musicians 
and admirable violin virtuosos, was opened on the 
17th November, 1872. The results achieved the 
very first year surpassed the most sangpiine expec- 
tations. After the deduction of all expenses, there 
remained a balance of 2,400 roubles. The thirteen 
concerts given were attended by 1,241 persons. 
There were performed 66 works by 28 different 
composers, 8 of the said works bein^ written by St. 
Petersburg artists — ^Rnbinstein, Faminiin, Homilins, 



Von Wilm, and Affsnasceff. The Union numbers 
altogether 146 members, of whom 2 (Rubinstein and 
Maurer, still a sturdy violinist) are honorary, 63 
active, and 81 passive, members. — ^The concerts are 
given in the hall of St. Peter's School, very con- 
eniently situated on the News ky Prospect, in the 
middle of the town. The hall is lent gratuitously. 
MM. Becker ; Herrman and Grossemann ; and C. 
Schroder,' the three most celebrated firms of piano- 
forte makers here, have offered to place, also grat- 
uitously, as many of their pianos as are needed, at 
the disposal of the Union ior each concert. — It ap- 
pears from the highly interesting programmes, 
which are drawn up without the slightest partial- 
ity, that young composers of merit have not been 
neglected for the classical masters. At every con- 
cert, at least one modern composition was given. 
Bach ia represented by grand works, some of which 
are not often performed, 4 times ; Handel. 8 times ; 
Haydn, twice; Mozart, 4 times; Beethoven. 9 
times ; Boccherini, once ; Schubert, 8 times ; Men- 
delssohn, twice ; Schumann. 8 times ; Brahms, 
twice ; Gade, 3 times ; Rubinstein, 8 times ; Svend- 
sen. Raff, and Gradner, twice each ; Lachner, Volk- 
mann, Wiierst, and Grieg, once each. The good 
taste and variety which are displayed in the pro- 
srammes, and which necessarily keep alive the in- 
terest taken in the Union by the puDlic. mieht be 
everywhere advantageously imitated. — New Berliner 
Mutikzeitung, 



A New Sociktt in Loicdon. — ^The following are 
the rules of the new " Society for the Study of the 
Art and Science of Music" : — 

1. This society is intended to be similar in its or- 
ganization to existing learned societies. 

2. The members will consist of practical and 
theoretical musicians, as well as those whose re- 
searches have been directed to the science of acous- 
tics, the history of the art, or other kindred sub- 
jects. 

8. The society will hold its meetings on the first 
Monday of every month, from November to June, 
at 5 o'clock p.m.. when papers will be read and dis- 
cussed as at other learned societies. These papers 
may treat of any subject connected with the art or 
science, of music. 

4. Experiments and performances may be intro- 
duced, when strictly limited to the illustration of 
the papers read. 

5. rapers and communications will be received 
from, or through, any member of the society. 

6. Reports of the proceedings will be distributed 
to the members and will be published. 

7. It is not intended that the society shall give 
concerts, or undertake any publications other tnan 
those of their own proceedings, and the papers 
read at their meetings. 

8. The election of members will be by ballot. 

9. The management will be vested in a commit- 
tee to be annually elected by the members of the 
society. 

10. The annual subscription to the society is one 
g^nea. — JAm. Standard. 



CaiTiciSM ? Here is a specimen of a peculiar vein 

which the London Mueical World wemA to find great 

fun in working : 

At her second (let us hope not her last) " Piano- 
forte Recital," in St. James Hall, Madame Annette 
Essipoff, the young and rifted Russian pianist played 
a variety of compositions with wonderful spirit, 
finish and brilliancy. The pregramme comprised a 
toccata of J. S. Bach's, Tansig^ by the late Carl 
Tausig : Chopin's Nocturne in C minor, and " Ber- 
ceuse ; " Ferdinand Hiller's delicious romance, " A 
la Guitare ; " and Herr Leschetizky's " Papillons," 
one of the most sparkling and original of "studies." 
Herr Leschetizky is happy to have composed such 
a study, and to possess a wife who can make it sound 
even more charming than under any less sympathetic 
fingers it could possibly sound. To these Madame 
Essipoff added the well known "Camavat in which 
dear Robert Schumann earnestly attempts the "etgle 
burleequ^ so utterly antagonistic to his nature ; a 
Barcarolle (why "Barcarolle"?) by Anton Rubin- 
stein ; a Oigue oy J. S. Bach (happily not Tausiged, 
nor Liszted, nor Rubinsteined, out simply J. S. 
Bached) ; a Chant PoUmaiee by Liszt— "(fa/>re«" (a 
long way "aprti*) Chopin; an " Intermeao^ (^^7 
" Intermetzo^ t) by Dr. Hans von Bulow, which, 
thanks to the admirable playing, was encored ; and 
a VaUe (why " VaJM*^) by Gospadin Anton Rubin- 
stein, one of the most elephantine, rhinoceruaiany 
hippopotamusian, mammotaian, behemothian, kra- 
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konUn pieces of dance-music (Polythemos, the one- 
eyed, could alone have danced to it with anything 
tike nimbleness) we ever heard. 

All these pieces were played in such absolute per- 
fection by Madame Annette Essipoff, that we hope 
to see her lithe and fairy fingers one day (not long 
hence), busy with music of a very difterent charac- 
ter. In those fingers dimples can be detected — as 
in the chubby cheeks of cherubs. Let them, then, 
skip over Liszt, Rubinstein, Billow — lArM-headed 
Oerbems, whose hunger rats of sop can barely sat- 
isfy, — and dwell Essipofiically (which means gently, 
'caressingly, expressively, touchingly, nonathenoe'u- 
misticaliy, broad woodistically) on that lovable Mo- 
sart— of all living creatures on record the most 
atMolutely musical. (A wast ! — R. Wagner), Ac, Ac. 
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Hofio in Harvard College. 
K 

The theoretic instruction, described in our 
last, has been continued through a third year 
(to the middle of June, 1874) with still strong- 
er evidence of diligence and of intelligent and 
earnest interest on the part of both instructor 
and pupils. The number of students who 
chose these **electives" hardly exceeded the 
small limit of the year before. But the course 
was extended into a third class, who have en- 
tered somewhat deeply into the mysteries of 
Canon and of Fugus ; and who have also made 
some practical beginnings in the art of Inttru- 
mentation. This class, to be sure, has consisted 
of only two pupils, who had completed the 
musical course of the first two years with dis- 
tinction, and who appear to have exceptional 
aptitude for such studies. Proof of this was 
shown in specimens of their very first attempts 
in the composition of two and three-part 
Fugues, both on given subjects and on subjects 
of their own invention. And each of the two 
young men has shown, as the last fruit of his 
efforts in this field, a four-part Pedal Fugue, 
which would do credit to many a professional 
musician. — ^In Instrumentation they have ac- 
quired some knack of scoring, not only for the 
quartet of strings, but also for wind instru- 
ments, and for the combination of the two in 
the full modem orchestra. One of the young 
men had scored (for full orchestra) an ** Intro- 
duction," on original themes, which excited so 
much interest that he was moved to expand it 
into a sketch of a full Overture, showing a 
good apprehension of the uses of the various 
instruments in combination and in contrast, as 
well as good intrinsic musical conception. 

But these cases must be regarded as excep- 
tional. It is very doubtful, considering the 
moderate amount of time which college under- 
graduates can give to any portion of this branch 
of study, whether it is worth while to try to 
cover so much ground. For Instrumentation, 
especially, without an orchestra, or hardly any 
means of practical performance, trial, illustra- 
tion in the college, there can be opportunity for 
but the slightest skirmishing in so vast a field ; 
and, beyond the probability that these few ex- 
ercises will naturally dispose the young men to 
listen with a more analytic ear to orchestras 
hereafter, we cannot see much gain to be de- 
rived from them. At least the time they cost 
would seem to be more needed for a firmer 
grounding in the preceding studies. We be- 



lieve the Professor is convinced of this, and 
has concluded to drop instrumentation from 
the course hereafter. 

The second, or middle, class (three pupils) 
has occupied the ground held the year before 
by the advanced class of which we have just 
been speaking : that of Imitative Counterpoint 
and the Muaical Forma. Judging from their 
written exercises and examination papers, their 
time has not been thrown away upon it. Be- 
sides original efforts in the Rondo forms, &c., 
they have been constantly exercised in the 
analysis of masterworks, sonatas, t&c., of Mo- 
zart, Beethoven and others. Aipong their la- 
ter exercises we were well impressed by their 
trial of theirh and at the composition of two-part 
*'^ Inventions " (after the model of some of Baches 
smaller piano works), — a form well chosen, it 
would seem, to serve for a good stepping 
stone to the first efforts of the third year in 
two-part Fugues. That there should be more 
or less of crudeness in these efforts, — more or 
less of staggering in such first attempts to walk 
alone, is natural enough ; and yet they are en- 
couraging. 

The class of beginners (four students) have 
devoted what time they could afford to musi- 
cal studies to what must be regarded as the 
fundamental and, for some time to come, by 
far the most important stage in this whole 
course, to wit : the grammar and syntax of mu- 
sic. Harmony and Pkun Counterpoint. Again 
there has been found in this class (so we learn 
from the examining committee) a fair under- 
standing of the principles of harmony, modu- 
lation, suspension, organ-point, &c., &c., and 
more or less readiness in filling out the harmo- 
ny of figured basses, and in harmonizing cho- 
rals ; — and yet it would seem desirable to be 
still more at home in these things before pro- 
ceeding to the more complex problems of the 
advanced classes. Perhaps this class affords 
the fairest measure of the results of such in- 
struction for the average talent. For the small 
amount of time which most undergraduates, 
amid so many other studies, can command 
for music, which after all is but a side study 
for young men in their situation, this class has 
certainly achieved enough to warrant further 
effort in the same direction ; but do they not, 
to lay a sure foundation for the higher branch- 
es, require at least another year in Harmony? 

Admitting the advantage it may be to a mu- 
sically inclined young man to be led step by 
step quickly up to a commanding height for a 
survey, however brief and general,— even a 
mere bird^seyeview— of the whole field of mu- 
sic; hailing it as a true sign of progress in our 
old Uhiversity, that it can offer such an oppor- 
tunity, even for only two young men, to pene- 
trate as deeply as they can into the principles 
and practice of so inexhaustible an Art, we still 
feel it a fair question whether, under the con- 
ditions of the college life, and for the good of 
all the students who may care to study music, 
it is quite wise to undertake to cover so much 
ground? Would it not be just as well, or bet- 
ter, to spend more time on the foundation, lay 
that thoroughly, and leave much of the super- 
structure (art of Fugue and all that) as an ex- 
tra study for the few who show exceptional 
capacity and calling for it? 

And then another question, — ^the one which 



probably suggests itself most readily to every 
one : — cannot something more be done to make 
the study, and the practice too, of music more 
attractive to a much greater number of the col- 
lege students? Can they not be brought to 
unite in choirs and choruses, either by them- 
selves or in cooperation with other (mixed) 
voices, under the direction of the Professor, 
or of his assistants (for such a corps he ought 
to have), in the actual trial and perfonnance 
of some of the practicable masterworks of vo- 
cal composition ? Cannot good music be 
brought home to them through frequent hearingf 
Instrumental music as well as vocal ; music in 
all those classical forms which the handful of 
young men in the theoretic classes have been 
studying? Cannot some provision be made 
whereby good ** Chamber Music," at least, the 
string quartets, piano trios, &c., of Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c., may fonn part 
of the vital atmosphere of college, winning the 
young men generally to a true love and taste 
for what is so refining and inspiring ? In one 
form, to be sure, the young men at Harvard 
have a g^reat advantage, in the opportunity to 
hear masterly interpretations, such as their pro- 
fessor can afford them, of the noble Organ mu - 
sic of Sebastian Bach and others. An orches- 
tra they cannot very well have ; but what bet- 
ter service could wealthy music- loving friends 
of Harvard do to culture, than to provide the 
means whereby the students may attend some 
of the Symphony Concerts, Oratorios, &c., in 
the neighboring city ? And would not Alma 
Mater be a still kindlier and wiser mother if 
she allowed her children a fair share of hours 
in the curriculum for simply hearing the best 
music ? And this too with the advantage of a 
musical professor to prepare them for the hear- 
ing, so that they may know how to listen and 
what to listen for, and follow it up afterwards 
with suitable * improvement." — Something in 
this direction we believe Mr. Paine does design 
to organize next term in the shape of a hew 
class (a fourth *^elective") in the Hiatory of 
music, with such practical illustrations as be 
may be able to command. This bids fair to 
interest a considerably larger number of stu- 
dents, some twenty of them having already sig- 
nified their intention of joining such a class. 

Meanwhile the practice of music as an art, — 
or at least a social recreation, — has been left 
entirely to the College Clubs, for whom no mu- 
sical instruction is provided, but who follow 
their own tastes under leaders of their own se- 
lection. Of these another time. 



The Piano-Forte. 

Because the fleet-fingered, wonder-working virtu- 
osos have sought through the Piano merely to as- 
tonish, where the proper end of music is to please, 
to give expression to the feelings; becanse they 
would fain make its key -board speak through all its 
leng^ at once, and do the work of a whole orches- 
tra, — are we to forget its humbler and more genuine 
services U> Music? Are we to forget that there are 
such works, as Beethoven's Sonatas, a!endelssohn*s 
Lieder ohne WorU, Chopin's fiery inspirations and 
delicate dreams of sentiment, and so many products 
of the purest poesy of sound, written expressly for 
the piano, inspired in most cases by the piano, as 
the fingers, wandering over its keys, have wooed 
from them pregnant response to thoughts and feel- 
ings in the player's soul ? Who shall say that much 
of the purest essence of musical thought, the 
choicest wine of musical inspiration, is not found 
in such works, written for and discoursed from the 
vibrating strings of the Piano ? 

To say that the Piano gives yon something of 
everything in all kinds of music, but not the 
whole of anything, that it rather sketches and sug- 
gests than fills out and realizes great effects of bar 
mony, and so forth, is not necessarily a reproach. 
There is a point of view, from which this very 
property of the Piano, this universal, or vulgarly 
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speakiog, Jack'of-nU4rade9 serviceablencss, becomes 
a very valuable virtue. In a piece of music, we are 
to consider not effect only, but also itUrintie charac- 
ter. The latter Indeed should be placed always 
first; it is the essence of the thing; the intrinsic 
character of a composition remains unchanged 
whether it be played on one instrument or on 
another, whether it be perfectly or imperfectly' per- 
formed, whether it be fully brought out and real- 
ized with all possible effectiveness to the sense, the 
ear, or only sketched to the understanding so as to 
convey the idea of its whole possible effect to the 
sympathetic soul, that meets its intention half-way, 
and only so can truly enter into the spirit of a com- 
poeition. be it ever so sensuously, vividly or grand- 
ly rendered. It is this intrinsic character of the 
composition, this musico-poetic form and meaning, 
which tke intelligent listener wants chiefly to get 
at. lie can spare some breadth, some large sonor- 
ity, some richness of orchestral coloring, some sen- 
suous satisfactoriness of tone, if he can only get at 
the essential characteristic of the work, trace it back 
to where it sprang from the composer's mind, find 
the live Beethoven or Mozart in it, and make iuti- 
mste, ihtelUgent acquaintance with that, with the 
beauty of the design, with the spirit and tendency 
of the work, the real value of its subject, the lo<;i- 
cal, artistic unity of tlie whole as it developes into 
the '* express image ** of the thought that prompted 
it. Now it is just here that the Piano-forte becomes 
invaluable. If it cannot sing, if it cannot prolong 
and swell a toae, if it cannot do the duty of an or- 
chestra, if there is a limit set both to the volume 
and the brilliancy and the duration of its sounds, 
which, somewhat angrily awakened by porcnssion, 
explode and lose their being almost instantaneously 
—still it can give you such a sketch of any, the 
largest oompoution, that you may perceive and feel 
its design as yon may that of a great painting 
through an outline engraving. 

To a partial extent, a practiced reader may gath- 
er the character and merit of a composition from 
the printed score. But still the ear craves to actu- 
ally hear something. The imagined tones are tan- 
talizing till they become emboaied and are heard.. 
And there is musical tone enough in a good piano 
to aid the imagination most essentially in this 
process, and thcrougbly to quieken the perception 
of tliat residing in the music which may not be 
heard. To amateurs, to those who are but very 
partially musicians, in a word to the great class of 
miisic4over^ it is an inestimable help to the under- 
standing and enjoying of a great ftyrophony or over- 
ture, to try it over in the intervals of publie pei^ 
foraianoe on the piano At homa No matter how 
thin the arrangeuieot, one will thus seize on the es- 
sential features, and make them doubly his own, 
fix them in the memory, so that he will know what 
he is listening to tJto next time he hears the orches- 
tra. 

The Fiaoo is a eonvenient master-kev to all the 
treasures of Music. It enables you to bring them 
all home to yon, without waiting for the rare and 
remote ebances of having them displayed before 
you In all the bneadth and brillianey of a eomplete 
performance. It gives them on a reduced scale to 
be sure, in miniature, yet so that you ean find out 
what they are. As princes marry by seeing the 
portraits of their brides, so through tlie medium of 
the Piano, by a mere bungling reading, even, which 
cannot be called playing, you may soon fiLd out 
bow far you may 6l11 in love with a famed far-off 
DDiiraciB of Art 

Thus the common objection to the Piano-forte on 
the score of its tempting facility fur shallow imita- 
tion of all kinds ot music, though not without its 
truth, still overlooks a large part of the whole truth. 
In condemning the abase of a thing, let us not for- 
get its use. We have here seen one great use of our 
much abused parlor instrument. When we add the 
real musical satisfaction of hearingiegitimate Piano 
mMsic played npon it, compositions wbjeh do not at 
all fall into the category of the virtuoso school, but 
which belone to the pure poetry of the Art; when 
we add its beautiful aeeompaniment to the voice, 
whereby a Schubert may invest a melody with more 
characteristac. genial, eyrapatbeilc elothiug, than 
he eould do b}* any other instrumental meebaaism, 
except on the large scale; when we consider the 
means of expresaiou coutaiaed in its infinite shades 
of accent, ot loud and so t, and its coopeiation with 
our most sensitive and subtle facnlty of ls«e\ 



whereby the soul, musically excited, shoots its voli- 
tions to the finsrer's ends with lightning-like rapid- 
ity, and with nice fidelity to every shade of energy 
of impulse ; when we consider all the uses and prop- 
erties of the Piano, there certainly does seem to be 
enough good snd legitimate about it left to ofFset all 
the mischief done to Music by the whole dazzling 
crowd of modern virtuosos. While Beethoven re- 
mains, are we to judge the Piano only by the Liszt- 
ian standard? Rather let us comfort ourselves 
that Thalberg and Liszt seem to have reached the 
extreme in their direction, and that Piano-playing 
henceforth, in order to make progress, must come 
back to the starting-point of truth and nature, and 
begin again with a more modest aim and method. 

Eichard Wagner on the Sex of Mosie. 

We alludo'l in our last article on Wagner's theory, 
to his habit of expressing the relation between Mu- 
sic and Poetry by ranking Music the feminine or 
{vissive principle, and Poetry the masculine or active. 
Here is his own way of putting it, which we have 
translated from his **Oper nnd Drania.^ 

Music is a woman. 

The nature of woman is Love ; but this love is the 
receptive principle, which in receiving yields itself 
without reserve. 

Woman acquires full individuality only in the 
moment of yielding heriiclf up. She is the water 
9ymph. the Undine, movirg soulless through the 
waves of her cwA element, until through the love of 
a mau she first receives a houI. The look of inno- 
cence in the eye of woman is the limitless, clear 
mirror, in which man reci^nizes only the universal 
capacity for love, until he can perceive his own im- 
age in it: when he has oace recognized himself there, 
then the univerMl susceptibility of woman is con- 
centrated into an urgent necessity of loving him 
with the omnipotence of the most zealous and entire 
devotion. 

The woman that loves not with the pride of this 
entire devotion, does not truly love. A woman who 
does not love, is the most unworthy and repugnant 
object in the world. Let us produce the character- 
istic type of such women 1 

The Italian Opera music has with striking truth 
been called a Courtaan, She can boast of always 
remaining herself, never sacrifices herself except it 
•be for a personal pleasure or a personal advantage. 
She relinquishes the proper individuality and pride 
of woman, and gives herself away entirely in the 
general, 

The French Opera music justly passes for a 
Coquttte, The coquette c aves to Go admired, nay 
loved ; but her peculiar delight in beins admired 
and loved is only a delight to her when she herself 
feels neither love nor admiration for the object in 
which she inspires both. The gain she seeks is 
pleasure in herself, the gratification of vanity ; that 
she becomes admired and loved is the enjoyment of 
her life, which would instantly be clouded the mo- 
ment she herself should feel love or admiration. 
Were she in love herself, she would be robbed oi her 
self-satiataction. for in love she would necessarily 
have to forget herself, and devote herself to the pain- 
ful, often suicidal pleasure of another. Hence there 
is n >thing ag.iinst which the coquette is so much up- 
on her guard, as love, so that she may keep unmoved 
the only thing she does love, that is to say, herself. 
Accordingly the coquette lives from thievish [wc] 
egoism. an<I her vital energy is icy coldness. In her 
womanly nature is perverted to its repulsive oppo- 
site, and from her cold smile, which mirrors back to 
us only our own distorted image, we turn round in 
despair perchance to the Italian pleasure-midden. 

But theM is still a third type of denaturalized 
women, which one absolutely shudders to behold : it 
is the Fnuie, for Which tlie so-called German Opera 
must pass. 

By German Opera I do not mean the opera of 
Weber, but this modern phenomenon, the more 
talked about, the less it has an actual existence, as 
the "Geriuan domain." The peculiarity of this opera 
consists ia this : that it is a thing invented and man- 
ufactured by those modern German composers, who 
cannot consent to compose to French or Italian texts, 
which is the only thing that hinders them from ac- 
tually writing French or Italian operas; and so they 
console themselves with the proud imagination that 
they can bring to pass something altogether peculiar 
and select, inasmuch as they knotr much more offnu- 
tie than the Italians and the French. 

To tlie courtezan it may happen, that the unselfish 
gl«w of love may suddenly kindle within her for the 
youth whom she has captivated, — think of "the God 



and the Bayadere"! - to the coquette too it may chance 
some day that she, who always pla^s with love, be- 
comes herself ensnared in this same play, and in 
spite of all the resistance of her vanity, sees herself 
taken in the net, and weeps over the loss of her will. 
But never will this fine touch of humanity occur to 
the woman who watches over her own spotlessness 
with orthodox fanaticism of faith — the woman whose 
virtue upon principle consists in ignorance of love. 
The prude is brought up by the rules of prudence 
and reserve, and from her youth up has heard the 
word *iove** pronounced only with shy embarass- 
ment. Her heart full of dogma, she steps forth into 
the world, looks shyly about her, observes the cour- 
tezan and the coquette, beats her pious breast and 
exclaims. >' I thank thee, Lord, that I am not as 
these are T Her vital power is reserve, her sole will 
the annihilation of love, which she knows only as 
rthe sees it in the nature of the courtezan and the 
coquette. Her virtue is the abstaining from sin, her 
works unfruitful ness, her soul impertinent supercil- 
iousness. How near this very woman is to the most 
loathsome of all predicaments ! No one needs to be 
reminded of the conventicles of holy nuns and the 
yenerable communities, in which the flower of hy- 
pocrisy has blossomed I We have seen the prude 
fall into every vice of her French and Italian sisters 
only with the crime of dissimulation superadded, 
antf, alas, without a particle of originality I 

Turn now from this hideous type and let ns ask, 
what sort of woman shall true Music be ? 

A woman, that reaUff hvet, places her virtue in 
her pride, and her pride in her self-sacrifice, — that 
self-sacrifice, with which, while she receives, she 
yields up not a part of her nature, but her whole 
nature in the richest fulness of its capacity. But to 
produce joyfully and gladly what she has received, 
— that is the deed of woman,— and to achieve deeds, 
woman needs to be only entirelff what she already 
M, and to will nothing else : for she can will but one 
thing, — namely to he Wonuan I Hence the Woman 
is to the Man the ever clear and intelligible measure 
of natural infallibility ; for she is the most perfect 
when she does not overstep the circle of beautiful 
spontaneousness, within wntch she is confined by 
what alone has power to bless her life, by the neoes 
sity of love. 

And here I point you again to that glorious musi- 
cian, in whom Music was entirely that which she 
has power to be in man, when she is in the fulness 
of her nature Mtme, and nothing else but Music. 
Look at MozABT I Was he any the less a musician, 
because he was wholly and entirely a musician, be- 
cause he could and would be nothing but a musician ? 
L<iok at his "Don Juan P Where has music ever 
attained to such infinitely rich individuality, and 
had power to chaiacterize all so surely and precisely 
in the richest, most exuberant fulness, as here, where 
the musician, true to the nature of his art, was not 
in the least degree anything else, except an uncon- 
ditionally loving woman ? 



Musical Novbls. — ^The unknown author of " AI- 

cestis," one of th3 most charming volumes of Henry 

Holt k Co.'s " Leisure Hour Series," — whether he 

be Englishman, or English-speaking foreigner — is 

evidently a mnsically cultivated person, and his 

story is a work of art in a high sense. We copy 

on anothfir page the Advertiser** abstract of the 

story, and sympathize entirely in the praise which 
it bestows upon the book. It is all genial and true 
to life nntil the tragical conclusion, at which our 
moral sense revolts. Alcestis dying for her hus- 
band, in the Greek mythology, is all very well ; but 
when this modern AloesUs is made to marry the 
wretch she hates, to induce him to bring out the 
opera of the youth she loves, we feel as u the doc- 
trine of renunciation were pushed too far, — even to 
the confounding of moral distinctions 

Messrs. Estes A Lauriat are, we are glad to learn, 
reprinting the novels of Elizabeth Sheppard. This 
we learn from the S/jring/Uld Republican, which says 
of them: — 

They are very singpilar books, full of an intense 
personality throbbing behind the screen of the 
story, without a moment's intrusion of the author, 
however, with any direct reflection or opinion. The 
first and best, " Charles Auchester," is written in 
autobiographic form, and all its characters are per- 
sonages of musical distinction. The narrator is 
Joachim, the famous violinist; the hero, "Sersp- 
hael,** is Mendelssohn, and Zelter, Jenny Lind, Men- 
delssohn's sister Fanny, and others are drawn in 
colors that make them liTe before your eyes, and it 
is hard, in reading their real histories afterward, to 
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divest one's-self of the feeling: that Charles Anchest- 
er's story was the true one^ it is so idly perfect. 
" Rumor," the volume we have now before us, has 
Beethoven and Louis Napole^m for its central fig- 
ures, while Disraeli and other grreat and small no- 
tables are draniitis persona;. The task of presenting 
Beethoven is audacious to attempt. lie appears 
here as incarnate pride, yet with the completest 
self-sacrifice, and if the picture is leas satisfactorily 
done thao Mendelssohn's, it is because the elements 
are so complex, and the infiuence so mighty. It 
cfrtainly was an audacious idea to introduce the 
great composer and Louis Napoleon upon the same 
scene, and. still more, to make them rivals in love ; 
but. if Miss Sheppard failed in it, she failed mag- 
nificently. The book contains some notable poems; 
one, a version of the " Adelaide." is a striking in- 
terpretation of passionate love dreams. These books, 
and "Counterparts," which are nearly all Miss Shep- 
pard wrote, base their style on Mr. Disraeli's gor- 
geous novels, as she tells him in a dedication. All 
that America knows of this novelist is due to an 
Atlantic MonOJtf article written by Harriet E. Pres- 
cott, about 15 years ago. 



The OrcKeatra, a weekly paper chiefly devoted to 
music, which was for some time the property of 
Messrs. Cramer A Co., has ceased to exist, though 
its name will continue in a monthly magazine, to be 
edited by Dr. GauntleU, who was one of the chief 
contributors to the paper. — Pall Mali Gazette, 



The Mueical Standard is sorry to see an excellent 
musician descending to advertisements in the style 
of the following :— " Mr. W. H. Holmes's Second Pi- 
anoforte Concert, St James's Hall, July 10. Mr. 
W. H. Holmes wfll perform Mozart's overture, * Le 
Nozze di Figaro,* and Beethoven's overture, ' Men 
of Prometheus.' Considered as rival overtures. The 
* Men ef Prometheus ' has a short introduction com- 
mencing on a discord, and as the immortal Dickens 
says. ' looking^ nowhere lor the key,' which is not 
decided until the fifth bar, when it seems to say, 
you see I am in C. When the overture was first 
performed, the critics of the day felt the hard knock 
of beginning on a discord, and gave poor Beethoven 
many hard knocks in return ; in point of fact, the 
then music of the future had a pretty life of it." 



Verdi is desirous of having his Manzoni Requiem 
performed in England, and has been in London with 
that object in view. It is credibly reported that he 
was at the Handel Festival. He came, it is stated, 
incoguiU), 

According to the New York Eco cT Italia, " the 
future star of the lyric 8t«ge in Europe and America, 
a star predestined to eclipse Patti, Albani, and other 
vocal celebrities, is a fair j-oung native of the Sand- 
wich Islands, who belongs to a family of cannibals. 
When a child, she lived, like all her fellow-country- 
men, on hnman flesh. Being afterwards brought up 
by English missionaries, she manifested so irresis 
tible a passion for music, and was, moreover, pos- 
sessed of so phenomenally high a soprano voice, 
that she was instructed in singing, and made mar- 
vellous progress therein. She will shortly leave 
Hoiu>]ulu for Milan, in order to complete her musi- 
cal education. She has a short and poetical name : 
Kurukapkapy Kapkakukirukariky, which means: 
•the solitary sparrow.'" Not a bit; it means; 
Bunkuui. — Loml, Mnn. World. 



Words for Music: — In his pamphlet on Richard 
Wagner, Mr. Dannreuther says : — " Mozart, the su- 
preme musician, produces his best music there, 
where the poet lia« (;iven him a worthy chance, and 
and hai risen a little above the ordinary libretto 
groove. Mozart possessed more than an}* other mu- 
sician the subtle!*t and deepest instinctive knowledge 
of the nature of his art ; he knew for certain that it 
was an art of expression only, of the sublimest and 
most perfect expression, skill of expression, and 
nothing beyond. To his honor be it said, it was 
inpossible for him to make poetical music if the po- 
etical groundwork was null. He could not write 
music to 7T/tM equal to Don Juan, to Co9\ fan tntte 
equal to Figaro. Good music he always wrote, but 
beautiful music only when he was inspired. His 
inspiration certainly- came from within, but it never 
shone so bright a.4 when it was lighted from with- 
out." The object of the-se remarks is to sustain Wag- 
ner's theory that music simply " evolves flower and 



fruit from out of seeds furnished by poetry." Mr. 
Dannreuther makes no reference to // Flaii/o Afoffico, 
because that would have upset his argument. So 
far from being inspired by Schickanedcr's ridiculous 
book, Mozart was unquestionably hampered. Yet, 
as we have said, ho wrote music "the supreme test of 
which is that it survives association with the words. 
What becomes, then, of the doctrine that the poet 
supplies the seed which the musician develops? 
Granting ita truth, we must also allow — in the mat- 
ter of // FiatUo Muffico, at all events — ^that it is pos- 
sible to gather grapes from thorns, and figs from 
thistles. — London Times. 



A new biography of Schubert, the work of Herr 
A. Reissmann, has appeared in Berlin. It is said to 
contain a good deal of new matter, the result of en- 
quiries among those of the master's old friends who 
are still living 



Church Oroaxs ix Scotland — In nothing is the 
slow but steady progress of Scotland in art culture 
shown more than in the decline of the old vulgar 
antipathy to instrumental music in the Kirk. In 
the recently published Journal of Lord Cockburn we 
are told, says the London Oreheaira, that the late 
Dr. Ritchie, afterwards Professor of Divinity in 
Edinburgh, spent nearly ten years in vain trying to 
get a good organ, that somebody had given him for 
the purpose, into his church in'Glasgow. He first, 
after some resistance, got it up near the outer door, 
where it stood, dumb, for several years ; then, in the 
pretense that it was spoiling, he, but with greater 
resistance, got it advanced int* an aisle, where it 
remained, scowled at. for a few years more. At last 
the occasion of making some repair in the interior 
of the church was taken advantage of, and when the 
congregation reassembled they saw something fixed 
on the inner wall, but carefully veiled. It wa« soon 
discovered to be the abominable thing. The blood 
of Presbytery rose. The doctor stood firm. The 
law was only against playing the organ, which he 
had never done. A.y, but the horror was of the 
organ, because it may be played, and because it once 
was played. Its very presence reminds us of the 
Scarlet Woman, the Boot, and Tam Dalzell. So it 
came to the General Assembly, where I heard it dia- 
cussed many a year ago. Tne result was, that for 
the ease of tender consciences the instrument was 
marched out. In every case the innovation has been 
accomplished only after a hard struggle against fa- 
naticism ; but Scotland now is generally coming 
round, as far as regards her large towns. 



A German Vibw of it.— The AUgemeine Mwn^ 
kaliadu Zeitung (Leipzig) is astounded at the pro- 
gramme of our late Handel and Haydn Festival, 
which it considers " altogether too rich and indi- 
gestible even for American ears ! " But then in its 
list of the works performed the orchestral things of 
Liszt, Raff, Berlioz, 4&c., look as big as the Ora- 
torios. Nevertheless the criticism is by no means 
unreasonable. After summing up (" 6 Oratorios, 2 
smaller choral works, 14 Arias and Songs, 19 Sym- 
phonies, Overtures and other orchestral works, and 
4 Organ compositions, in 6 consecutive days," the 
writer adds : " Beaiue ille qui proatl/uit l " 



Opkra Next Winter. — ^The Hwne Journal tells 
us: — Already Mr. Strackosch gives indication of 
what he intends to do for this city next winter in 
the line of Italian opera, and we have learned that 
his promises, unlike those of London Managers, are 
made to be kept Mile. Heilbron, who has won suc- 
cess in Paris, will be the prima donna iii place of 
Madame Nilsson. Mile. Dinadio has been engaged, 
and three new tenors, M. Darillier, Signor Dabas- 
sini, and Bonfratelli. The other artists are Miss 
Cary, Signor Tagliapietra, Signor Del Puente, />rimt 
baritoni; Signor Fiorini, basso; and Signor Nan- 
netti, basso. The chorus will number one hundred 
and fifty, and the orchestra one hundred. Among 
the works which will be brought out we have the 
promise of " Fidelio," by Beethoven ; " Le Proph6te," 
by Meyerbeer ; " Rienzi," by Wagner; •' Romeo et 
Juliet," by Gounod; "Don Carlos," by Verdi; 
"Cosi fan tutte" and " Le Nozze di Figaro," by 
Mozart; and "William Tell," by Rossini; and 
Verdi's Mass. 
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Bullock. 30 



Base Ball Sung. 2. B& to e. 

*' For p«er or peasant, man or boy, 
Thia game to none can yield.*' 

That's true enough, and since the compass is not 
gre;«t» so a ** Pint Base" may reach it. and the 
pfL'tty melody in such that any one may '*catch'* It, 
it should be adopted by Base Ball players. 

Kittie McCree. Song and Cho. 2 D to d. 

Ludwig. SO 

*'Ob I why do you bother me, Kittie M cCrce ? 
Maanting me nights with your eyes of blue.'* 



Jolly Irish song. 
The Carrier Doto. 4. E6 to g. 



Cowen, 50 



" I've brought thoe a leaf and a whisper. 
From o'er a boundleM sea.^* 

Quite a highly wrought concert song, and with 
proper expression should be effective. 

Conspirators' Chorus. ** Madame Angot.*' 

8. C to g. Lecocq, 30 

** n fttut avoir permqne blonde, 
Pormke blonde, perrukc blonde." 

French words are in the whimsical fashion of 
French witty saying-, and amount to ** If one would 
be a conspirator, one should wear a blonde wig." 
English words are also given. 

One happy Year ago. 3. A6 to e. Gatty. W 

** I sit me down lamenting, 
Awhile the tear drops flow." 

Very pathetic and beautiful. 

Now I go. (Good bye). 8. C to e. TTorren. 90 

*' But awi^ with idle dreaming. 
Let my heart be light as thine.** 

A ]over*8 goodbye, in sweet musical ftshloB. 

Spring. (For Guitar). Song and Cho. 2. 

A toe. JUviere, )0 

Universally popular. 



Dauntless Waltz. 



4. D5 



EvauM, 30 



One needs to dash into this with a 'Manntlees*' 
fBfllng, as It has octaves, chords, sharp staccatos 
and grace notes In abundance, and la in an unusual 
key. Thorough practice reveals a Powerful and 
brUliant wa U. 

Introduction, Bridal March and Chorus 

from * LoheuRriln." 3. G and C. Pratt. 30 

Melody of the Introduction is in the left hand, 
and is followed bv the agreeable Bridal March, 
which mingles witn the chorus. 

With us at Home. (Bel nns zu Haus). 

Waltz. 3. StrauM. CO 

Flayed by Thomas' Orchestra, which is the best 
of introductions. The first waits has a novel and 
pretty arrangement of minor chords. 

2d Baqjo. 6. Gb Gottsehalk. 1.60 

One of those queer Inspirations which Ootts> 
challi's delicate fuicy works up into a piece of high 
merit. 



Caprice Polka. 



6. A6 GotlBchalk. 1.00 



One needs fairy wings to follow the oaprloea of 
this delicate artist spiilt. Worth careful stadgr. 

Lc Papillon. Duet. Voice and Piano. 6. 
B&toa. GcttichaUc. 1.25 

Well named a dnet, although the voice has hut 
one part. The accompaniment constitute a floe 

Elano piece, where airy changes flutter, butterfly 
ke around the song. 



ABBBSviATioirs.— Degrees of dUBculty are maiked 
1 to 7. The ivy is marked with a capital letter: as C, B 
flat, *c. A small Ronutn letter mans the highest note, 
If on the staff, an Uaiic letter the highest note, if above 
the sUtf. 
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The State of Music in France.* 

MEMORIAL PRB8BNTRD TO THB NATIONAL A8- 
BBMBLT BY THB SOCIETY OP COMPOSERS OF 

MUSIC, JUNE 22, 1874. 

Messieurs les Deputes, — The Frcncli ar- 
tists have not forgotten that, in the midst of 
the most painful preoccupations, you have not 
ceased to give proofs of your lively solicitude 
for the interests of the arts. They have not 
forgotten that, on the very morrow after the 
calamities which crushed our dear France, at 
the time when it was necessary to raise up the 
country and to reconstruct it so to say entirely, 
you have not neglected the study of artistic 
questions, which atall times have held so great 
a place among the things that have formed 
its honor and its glory ; they are grateful to you 
for all that you have done, and they know how 
much you are disposed to do hereafter. So it 
is with confidence they come to submit to you 
their observations on the actual state of Music 
in France, and to ask your support for the re- 
forms which appear to them necessary in view 
of certain steps of progress, which must be 
promptly realized, if we would arrest a deca- 
dence of which the signs are but too manifest. 

Such is the subject of the memorial which 
they have the honor to address to you, and of 
which they pray you will take cognizance with 
all the interest the questions which it treats 
upon deserve. 

I. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

It cannot be denied that Musical Art in France 
is undergoing at this moment a very grave 
crisis, one which may compromise its future. 
The facts which have brought on this crisis are 
numerous, and the SoeUte des Compositeurs de 
Munqtte have thought it their due to bring them 
to the light and call your attention to the pres- 
ent state of things . It concerns a question of 
the highest importance, the intellectual future 
of France being interested in it in part; it is 
whether we shall preserve, in the musical order, 
the rank we have known how to conquer; and 
we doubt not. Messieurs, that you are disposed 
to resort to the most efficacious means for con- 
juring away the evil which can be foreseen. 

We will speak first of Singing. It must be 
remarked that our theatres, in this regard, find 
a formidable competition in the quantity of 
Italian troupes practising their art, if we may 
so say, in all countries, but which, everybody 
knows, are far from being composed exclusive- 
ly of Italian artists. The foreign theatres in- 
cessantly demand French singers, and, since 
they ofifer them very considerable advantages, 
they do not hesitate to embrace the Italian ca- 
reer. 

The result is that our theatres have great dif- 
ficulty in recruiting themselves, and that the 
execution of lyrical works suffers daily more 
and more from this lack of interpreters. It is 
certain that the interpretation of the works 

•Translated for Dwight's Joamal of Masie. 



grows feebler every day from the point of view 
of the ennemble, and no one knows where the 
sad decadence will stop. It seema as if the 
merit of the singers declined in the proportion 
that their pretentions grow, and these have 
really no limits. 

For a long time, and everywhere, the di-cc- 
tor-impresarios have sought success only by 
means of those artists who are called stars, that 
is to say singers reputed extraordinary, and 
whose fame has an influence on the figure of 
the receipts. From the standpoint of specula- 
tion, this is doubtless an ingenious proceeding, 
which so far has succeeded well witli managers ; 
in an artistic point of view, it produces most 
deplorable results. The public comes no long- 
er for a work, but for an artist; it troubles it- 
self but little about the general interpretation, 
provided ijt can hear the singer who is in vogue ; 
in fine, the theatre finds itself at the mercy of 
that singer; and if an accident suddenly de- 
prive it of his services, it is instantly deserted, 
because they have sacrificed all to an idol, and 
they have no longer troupe, nor repertoire, nor 
personnel, nor anything which can attract the 
public. 

All this, it will be seen, is nothing but em- 
piricism. 

We think that, instead of resorting to such 
means, our theatres would do more wisely to 
employ all their efforts to ameliorate the ensem- 
ble of their personnel; not stake their fortunes 
on the talent or the vogue of a singte artist; 
but constitute for themselves a solid troupe, 
with choruses and orchestra corresponding to 
the qualities of the troupe. There is the ques- 
tion. They sacrifice the best part of their bud- 
get to what they call the head of the croupe, 
to the first engagements, and in such a manner 
that there is no more any proportion between 
the salaries of the leading and the secondary 
artists. 

This unjust disproportion appears most stri- 
kingly in what concerns those modest cooper- 
ators, personally unknown to the public, the 
meritorious artists of our orchestras and cho- 
ruses. While such or such a singer of renown 
exacts a salary of 150,000 francs or more, we 
see the yearly wages of our instrumentists and 
our chorists vary between a minimum of from 
700 to 1,500 francs, which is thb lot of the 
greater number, to a maximum of about 3,000 
francs, accorded only to a few exceptions. 

What follows ? It follows that, our great 
theatres offering but an insufficient remunera- 
tion to the greater part of what we may call 
their petit personnel, the artists who compose 
this petit persannd find better situations else- 
where. The second-rate theatres make sacrifi- 
ces to attach to themselves distinguished ar- 
tists in their way, and we have the singular 
fact that the Varietes, for example, the Bouffes- 
Parisiens or the Folies-Dramatiques, pay more 
for certain instrumentists and chorists than the 
subsidized theatres do. This is not all. As 



the concert enterprises, the balls, the eafe-thed. 
tres are of necessity more liberal, they draw to 
themselves artists who could render excellent 
service on the higher stage. Thus the recniit- 
ment becomes very difficult, the ensetnlfle is lost, 
and emulation disappears. We are not ignor- 
ant that our grand orchestras still possess very 
good elements; but, it is only too true, these 
orchestras to-day are far from being what they 
once were. 

This question. Messieurs, is one of those to 
which we call your attention most particularly. 
From the point of view of Art, as well as from 
the point of view of equity, the situation in 
which our great lyric theatres now place the ar- 
tists, becomes every day more intolerable. It 
is really time to consider means of ameliorating 
it, for the decadence which we are obliged to 
point out will not cease to aggravate itself un- 
til the day when all remedies will have become 
powerless through delay in their application. 
Formerly our great theatres had a means of re- 
taining and attaching to themselves their ar- 
tists, those at least whose situation was the 
most modest. By the aid of a slight reserva- 
tion from their wages, and of some representa- 
tions given for their benefit, a retiring fund was 
instituted securing them, after a certain num- 
ber of years in service, a pension, feeble with- 
out doubt, but sufficient to shelter their old age 
from want. Thanks to this system, the lyric 
theatres had a fixed jtersonnd, renewing itself 
regularly and without disturbance, a personnel 
of which the ensemfde was never destroyed, and 
which, by means of this ensemfde and the qual- 
ities peculiar to each, attained to excellence of 
execution. For a long time this personnel has 
ceased to enjoy the advantage we have just de- 
scribed, and nothing now retains it in the the- 
atres which have a subvention from the State. 
There is another subject, whose importance 
cannot l>e over-rated, and which forces itself 
upon the attention of all who are interested in 
the future of our lyric stage ; we mean the com- 
position and renewal of the repertoires. Here 
two questions have to be considered : one, re- 
lating to the conservation of the works of the 
great masters, which it is indispensable not to 
allow to be forgotten, and which are the patri- 
mony of musical France; the other, to the rep- 
resentation of new works, the heritage we hope 
to leave, in our turn, to the generation that 
succeeds us. 

In what concerns the consecrated repertoire 
of the Op6ra and the Opi^ra-Oomique, this rep- 
ertoire, in our opinion, is both much too station- 
ary and much too restricted. In the getire of 
grand opera, we regret to be obliged to remark 
the complete disappearance of all those works 
whose success, once universal, had been conse- 
crated by time. The dassies of dramatic mu- 
sic are nothing but a souvenir to-day; the op- 
portunity of hearing them is never offered us. 
While Corneille and Moli6re, Racine and Reg- 
nard have remained the glory and the honor 
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of the literary stage, where they are always 
represented, the great composers of a former 
day are banished from the musical stage. Yet 
the repertoire of the Grand Op^ra is rich in 
masterpieces, and it would not require much 
searching to find there works, some of which 
would excite the applause, and one may even 
say the admiration of the public. It is really 
sad that the present generation should be con- 
demned not to know a single one of the works 
of Lulli, of Campra, of Rameau, of Destouches, 
those fathers of the French lyric stage, nor ev- 
en a single one of the miracles begotten by the 
genius of the Glucks, the Piccinis, the Salieris, 
the Sacchinis, the Qossecs, the Lesueurs, the 
M^huls, the Cherubints, the Spontinis, &c. 

It is the same with our old Op^ra Comique. 
There too one may ask what has>l>ecome of 
that series of masterworks, which were seen to 
succeed each other for more than a century on 
a stage so national, and which were due to those 
great artisU called Monsigny, Philidor, Gr^try, 
Delia Maria, Devieune, Dalayrac, Berton, Nico- 
olo, &c. 

In leaving them to oblivion, we lose the tra- 
dition of them, and it becomes very difficult to 
represent them fitly. We ask what would have 
happened had the Com(^die-Fran9aise acted 
with regard to our poets as our lyric theatres 
have done for the great musicians ? It seems 
to us that, in the presence of the sacrifices 
which the State so generously imposes upon it- 
self, no one has the right to reduce a repertoire 
to seven or eight works and, so to speak, im- 
mobilue it as they have done for so long a 
time. 

It would be a great mistake to believe that 
this has always been the way. To recall but 
one example, w^e will cite Choron, the director 
of the Op^ra, who in the short space of sixteen 
months that his direction lasted (from Nov. 20, 
1815 to March 20, 1817) found the means, while 
mounting four new operas and three ballets, of 
reproducing on the stage fourteen works which 
had been withdrawn from it. On the other 
hand, and for the Op^ra Comique, we see that 
sixty-one pieces, old and new, were played at 
this theatre in the course of the year 1812; and 
that in 1825 the works represented reached the 
number of 08, of which eleven were new. Far 
from that is what we now see ! 

May we be allowed to speak of contempora- 
neous, that is to say unpublished works, of 
which the great number keeps from year to 
year decreasing in our two subsidized lyric the- 
atres. We have just seen, as it regards the 
Op6ra,how Choron, in a space of sixteen months, 
had four new operas and three ballets represen- 
ted ; we will cite another example, that of de 
Vismes, who, in the course of an administration 
of 29 months (from Oct. 18, 1777 to March 10, 
1780) found time to mount six great lyric works, 
among which were: IfolandtLnd Atyt, ofPiccini, 
Echo et NarcUte and Iphigenie en Taurids^ of 
Gluck ; four operas of smaller importance, and 
eight ballets, in all 18 works, forming a total 
of 37 acts, — about 15 acts per year, — to which 
must be added fourteen Italian works played 
by a singing company that de Vismes had called 
to Paris. Such a reminiscence is plainly calcu- 
lated to terrify the directors of our day. 

Similar examples are furnished us by the Op- 
6ra Comique, of which the activity was former- 



ly proverbial, and which, far from finding one 
knows not what advantage in reducing its rep- 
ertoire, thought it was its duty, as it was for 
its interest, to enrich it without ceasing. In 
1806 this theatre gives the public 15 new 
works, — a total of 29 acts; in 1816, fourteen 
works (31 acts) ; in 1827, eleven works (20 acts) ; 
finally, in 1852, the new works reach the number 
nine (21 acts.) 

To sum up, what it is indispensable to exact 
from the directors is, on the one hand, a reper- 
toire which keeps in use a much more consid- 
erable number of well known works, renewed 
from year to year, so that the public may have 
the means of knowing and appreciating suc- 
cessively the eoMeerated toorhi; on the other 
hand, a much greater activity in what concerns 
the representation of new works, so that each 
may have its share and may be played, both 
our old masters and those who are called to suc- 
ceed them. It is on these conditions that our 
theatres will rise again, and will resume in Eu- 
rope the rank they have unfortunately ceased 
to hold, to the great detriment of our country ; 
and then French musical art will show that, in 
spite of our calamities, the national spirit is 
still full of sap and vigor. 

[ Conclusion in nexfc number.] 
> » * 

Ferdinand Hiller on Wagneriim (1860X* 

(Oonoluded from page 274.) 

To Wagner, I have said, the pure reception 
of pure music is not given. There are some 
other passages in his ** Letter*' which allude 
especially to this. For instance, after speak- 
ing of the Symphony as of **a revelation from 
another world,'' which impresses itself upon us 
with such an overpowering conviction, and de- 
termines our feeling with such a certainty, that 
the syllogizing reaaon is completely bewildered 
(?) and disarmed (?) by it, he declares soon af- 
ter that the question of the Why ? is not entire- 
ly silenced eve i on the hearing of a symphonic 
piece of music; indeed it *^ brings into the cau- 
sal imaginative faculty of the listener a confu- 
sion, which is not only disquieting, but even 
becomes the ground of an entirely false judg- 
ment.*' Now the mysteriousness in the impres- 
sion of high instrumental music may and must 
excite the philosopher to an investigation of 
the Wherefore ? That the unmusical and yet 
not unimaginative listener should raise the 
question, not Why is it? but What does it 
mean ? is well enough ; but that the musical 
hearer, at all events the musician himself, should 
not accept a Beethoven Symphony as a creation 
fully complete and perfect in itself, thoroughly 
satisfying the only logic here in question, — 
musical logic, — without asking for anything 
else, is scarcely conceivable. He who after the 
enjoyment of such a work demands some sort 
of an explanation, may possess a very cultivated 
mind, but surely he has not a musical nature. 

*' To answer this disturbing and yet unavoid- 
able question in such a sense, that it may be* 
hushed up and eluded as it were beforehand, 
can only be the Poet's work," Wagner goes on 
to say ; and that in fact must take place in the 
Drama. **The Drama, in the moment of its 
actual scenic representation, at once awakens 
in the spectator a deep sympathy with an ac- 

*Tran«I«ted for this Joomnl from HlUer^ *'Torleben 
nnserer Zeii." 



tion so faithfully imitated (?) from actual life, 
or at least its possibility, that this sympathetic 
feeling of the man falls into a state of ecstasy, 
where he forgets that fateful Why ? and in the 
highest excitement willingly yields himself to 
the guidance of those new laws, by which the 
music makes itself so wonderfully intelligible 
and — in a deep sense — gives at the same time 
the only correct answer to the Why ? " 

Or in plain language : If the music is sung 
to words, by definite individuals and in clear 
situations, then everybody knows what it is in- 
tended to express. But that is doing very lit- 
tle ; for if the music is not beautiful, no heart 
is warmed by the answer of the Why f And if 
the music in its beauty exercises its power, that 
power is equally wonderful whether it be based 
on words, or not. Nay, it is even more won- 
derful with words, — since the power of the 
word, the highest upon earth, vanishes before 
it. 

Who has not had the every day experience, 
that the most splendid poem is without effect 
in a poor composition ? while a mediocre text 
not only does no essential injury to fine music, 
but is even raised by it into a higher sphere f 
It is an indisputable tmth« that in the union 
of poetry with music the immediate and strong- 
er influence is exerted by the latter. Now if 
we object to Wagner that he too often sacrifi- 
ces the truly musical to the declamatory, even 
in moment* where the words are not of such 
imp«>rtance as to make it necessary, yet at the 
same time we find an excuse for him in his 
double nature as both author and composer of 
his dramas. But we must beware of allowing 
the result of an altogether individual endow- 
ment, which may be called at once both over- 
complete and incomplete, to pass for some- 
thing normal ; an imperfection must not be ea- 
tabKshed as a progress. So far as Wagner's 
suggestions may induce better poets to furnish 
composers with better lyrical dramas ; so far as 
he may teach German composers, who did not 
know it before, that they have no need to work 
according to French or Italian patterns to pro- 
duce effect ; so far there is certainly nothing to 
object to. But the composers, who swear alle- 
giance to his standard, roust be convinced that 
they sink into the bottomless, unless they offer, 
even on the stage, that which has beauty by it- 
self as music; for, besides and above all the 
charm which action, legend, pictures, rhyme 
may exercise, men desire, when tl^y hear mu- 
sic, to hear genuine music. 

But Wagner's successes speak for him,— so 
he himself tells us. Tea and no. After many, 
for the most part superfluous word battles, 
Wagner^s operas have been received into the 
repertoire, where they finci their place among 
the works of the composers of aU nations, 
without injuring their effect in any way: — a 
proof that they, on the one hand, did not stand 
so far from the productions of an eariier time, 
and that, on the other hand, they are not pow- 
erful enough to actually reform the taste of the 
public. Wagner confesses this himself, at least 
in regard to the TanjihSuser^ for he says: *^If 
I am to have the joy of seeing my Tannhduser 
received with favor by the Parisian public, I am 
sure that I ahall owe that success in great part 
to the very obvious connection of this opera 
with those of my predecessors, among whom I 
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would point you especially to Webir." (The 
connection of Lohengrir^ with Wtiber mip^lit be 
considered as not much less obvious.) But he 
intimates that Weber made concessions (?) to 
the **gal)ery,^ from which he keeps himself 
aloof. We cannot enter here into the weighing 
of these concessions ; but if the refusal of o.er- 
tain concessions denotes courage, it does not 
always denote wisdom. 

Meanwhile Wagner is by no means willing 
to have ''the strictest'* requirements, which 
flow from his theoretic principles, applied to 
his earlier works ; this he pennits only for his 
newest work, already published, but not yet 
performed (1860), TrUtan und I§olde. **Not," 
he tells us, ''because I had formed it accord- 
ing to my system; for all theory was utterly 
forgotten by me ; but because here at last I 
moved with perfect freedom, and without the 
slightest reference to any theoretic thought, in 
such a way that during the execution I was my- 
self conscious how far I soared above my sys- 
tem." In this opera he has grasped at the or- 
chestra of the symphonist and lets the poet 
(that is to say, himself) call out to him: "Bold- 
ly stretch out thy melody, so that it may pour 
itself like one uninterrupted stream through 
the whole work ; in it say thou what I keep si- 
lent, because thou alone canst say it, and I in 
silence will say all, because I lead thee by the 
hand.** — "In truth the greatness of the poet is 
best to be estimated by his silence, whereby he 
allows the inexpressible itself to speak ; it is for 
the musician to bring this silence into open re- 
sonance ; and the undeceiving form of his Umd 
ringing silence is the infinite melody ^\f/) 

Here the orchestra steps into about the same 
relation to the drama, that the tragic chorus of 
the Greeks bore to the dramatic action ; — but 
then again not just the same, for the Greek 
chorus was reflective and stood over against the 
action; whereas Wagner*s orchestra takes a 
most intimate part in all its motives ; and the 
grand whole of this Symphonic Opera (I am 
only giving brief, but exact hint« of what Wag- 
ner says) will make the impression v^hich soul- 
quickened Nature with her thousand voices, 
say in the forest, makes on him who gives him- 
self up to her. 

The score of Tristan und Iwlde has appeared, 
and I have read it through as carefully as I was 
able. But I cannot think of such a thing as 
wishing to pass judgment on it. What utterly 
distinguishes the music of this opera from all 
that hitherto has been created in the realm of 
music, is that it contains but slight allusions, 
not to ''opera melody ** of any prescribed pat- 
tern, but to any sort of vocal melody at all. 
The orchestra forms a never ceasing, very com- 
plex web of tones, and gives by far the most 
essential part of what the composer endeavors 
to express. If Wagner succeeds in bringing 
this work into life in an effective way, then one 
can justly say of him that he has achieved not 
only the unheard, bat even the unheard of. 

I have yetio refer to some single observations 
contained in the '"Letter.** Wagner says, he 
wrote his theoretic works in an "abnormal** 
state, which "strangely oppressed** his brain, 
and he seems almost to repent their composi- 
tion. His operas (if I may be allowed to call 
his dramatic works by such a name) would pos- 
sibly have found a simpler, more unprejudiced 



appreciation without those writings, but at the 
same time a mucli less no'sy one. That criti- 
cism has shown itself in part very much opposed 
to him, is not to be denied ; nor can it be de- 
nied, upon the other hand, that his adherents 
have filled the press with their eulogiums in a 
way that never occurred before, perhaps, even 
oa the appearance of the greatest works of hu- 
man genius. Now if Wagner says that his 
well known operas have fared so badly at the 
hands of musical criticism partly on account of 
his theories, in spite of the fact that these 
works were produced before the appearance of 
his writings, still he must not forget that these 
very works have been appealed to by his fol- 
lowers as proofs for the excellence of his a3S- 
thetic views. 

As we are accustomed to hear Wagner and 
Liszt named together as subscribing to the 
same views, I deem the following expression of 
Wagner, in relation to the " Symphonic Poems ** 
of the latter, worthy of attention: "Hence the 
meaning of a Symphony cannot be expressed 
by a Programme^ which more excites than it al- 
lays the vexatious question of the Wherefore ? 
but only by dramatic, scenic action and per- 
formance on the stage.** 

The ominous expression: " Music of the Fu- 
ture,** which forms the title of the letter, is 
treated only incidentally as a mistaken deduc- 
tion from the idea of his book : " The Art-work 
of the Future, ** Every one who means it hon- 
estly with music, will be heartily glad to see 
" the bugbear of the Zukunfte-Mueik^^^ as Wag- 
ner calls it, vanish out of sight, so that we may 
come back to the simple designations of good 
and bad, beautiful and trivial music* '*"*'* 

Cologne, Dee. 1860. 
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Music by Telegraph. 

About two months aeo Mr. Elisha Gray, of Chi- 
cago, a gentleman welT-knuwn in the electric tele- 
(i^raph world as a maker and io venter of some of th" 
most valuable instruments now in use, conceived an 
idea which would be an extraordinary development 
of telegraphic science if he could only succeed in 

{>ractically demonstrating it. Short as has been the 
apse of time since he first began his experiments, 
he has succeeded, almost beyond his own anticipa- 
tions, in perfectins; an instrument which will oonve3^ 
sound by electricity over an unbroken current of 
extraordinary length — ^that is. without the aid of au- 
tomatic repeaters. In the ordinary transmission of 
messages over the telegraph wires to points at lonj; 
distances, a message is generally repeated by auto- 
matic-working instruments about every five hun- 
dred miles, in order to renew the current of elec- 
tricity. Mr. Gray has already transmitted sounds, 
which are distinctly audible at the receiving point, 
over an unbroken circuit of 2,400 miles. This is, 
more properly speaking, a discovery — not an inven- 
tion. The invention merely consists in adapting 
certain appliances to the discovery for the purpose 
of its practical illustration. It is one of the great- 
est discoveries made since the early days of Morse. 
Such noted electricians as Mr. George Prcscott say 
this discovery of Mr. Gray only goes to prove, what 
all electricians have agreed upon, that wo know lit- 
tle at present of the possibilities ojf the future of elec- 
tric science. Mr. Chandler says that he regards it 
as the first step toward doing away with manipula- 
ting instruments altogether, and that he believes 
that in time th^ operators will transmit the sound 
of their own voice over the wires, and talk with each 
other instead of telegraphing. The writer has seen 
this novel instrument at work, and has heard music 
played on a small melodeon, or piano key -board, 
traasmitted through an unbroken circuit of 2,400 
miles, and reproduced on a violin attached to the 
receiving end of the wire. Mr. Gray played " Hail 
Columbia," "The Star Spangled Banner,** "God 
Save the Queen," " Yankee Doodle ** and other well- 
known airs, and they were unmistakably repeated, 



note for note, on the violin, which lay on a taSle 
near nt hand. Even an accidental false note was 
immediately detected on the violin. Mr. Gray ex- 
hibited many other experiments with tin cans, small 
paper drums, <tc., which were attached to the re- 
ceiving end of the wire in place of the violin. The 
paper drum g^ave to the musical sounds just that pe- 
culiar buzzing twang which is produced by boys 
placing a piece of thin paper over a hair comb and 
then blowing on it. VVhat this will lead to, or 
where it will end, is one of the most extraordinary 
problems of the day. 

Th>* apparatus, oy means of which this extraordi- 
nary feat in telegraphy is accomplished, has been 
named by Mr. Gray the telephone, or, an instrument 
designed for the purpose of transmitting sound to a 
distance. It consists of three general parts ; first, 
the transmitting instrument; second, the conduct- 
ing wire, running to a distant point ; and third, the 
apparatus for receiving the sound at that distant 
point. The transmitting apparatus consists of a key- 
board having a number of electro-magnets corre- 
sponding with the number of ke3's on the board, to 
which are attached vibrating tongues or reeds, tuned 
to a miiRical scale. Any of these tongues can be 
separately set in motion by depressing the key cor- 
responding to it. Thus a tune may be plaved by 
manipulating the keys in the same way as those of 
an ordinary piano or melodeon. The music, pro- 
duced entirelv by electricity, of these notes is so 
distinctly audible in the next room that, in spite of 
much talking, there is no difiiculty in determining 
what tune the manipulator is playing. To this 
transmitting instrument the conducting wire is at- 
tached, the other end being attached to the receiv- 
ing apparatus, which may be anything that is sonp- 
rous so long ns it is in some degree a conductor of 
electricity. A violin with a thin strip of metal 
stretched between the strings at a point where the 
bridge of the instrument is ordinarily placed, will, 
on receiving the sound transmitted through the 
conducting wire from the piano give out a tone 
very similar in quality to that of an ordinary violin. 
If then the metal strip is electrically connected with 
a wire sa}' 500 or 1,0(M) miles long, which has its 
distant end properly connected with the transmit- 
ting instrument, any one at the receiving end can 
dirttinctly hear, without the aid of electro-magnetism, 
t e tune or air which is being played 500 or 1,000 
miles away from him, if he properly manipulate the 
receiving apparatus. The length of the wire con- 
necting the transmitting with the receiving appara- 
tus may be one mile or 10,000 miles, provfded that 
the insulation is sufficiently gond to prevent the es- 
cape of the electric current before it reaches its des- 
tination. In fact there seems to bo no limit to the 
distance to which sound, of any desired pitch, may 
be thus conveyed with from two to five cells of bat- 
tery, all the conditions being proper. The quality 
or titnbre of the tones depends upon the character 
of the receiving apparatus, which may be a violin 
prepared as described above, a tin hoop, with foil 
paper heads stretched over it, after the fashion tf a 
oaoy's rattle, a nickel •five-cent piece, an old oyster 
can, and a thousand other things. A sound, suffi- 
cientl}' loud to read Morse telegraph characters, 
made by interrupting, with the common telegrap i 
key, one sustained note, has been obtained, under 
favorable circumst-ances, at the receiving end of the 
wire without any more scientific soundmg appara- 
tus than that of a piece of common tissue paper. 

Aside from the intense interest which this dis- 
covery will naturally excite in the scientific world 
— as to the causes which produce this extraordina- 
rv electro-physiological phenomenon, and the grat- 
ideation it will afford to all lovers of the marvellous 
— it is evident that, although the practical uses to 
which it may be put cannot as 3'et be recited, quite 
enough has been demonstrated to show that, from 
its basis, a new syst«m of telegraphy, both for aeri- 
al and sub-marine lines, of a simple, rapid and econ- 
omical character, can be introduced. Mr. Gray has 
applied for patents on his invention in this country 
and all the countries of Europe. 



» «• » < 



The imiitary School of Hnsia 

(From ** The Schools for the People,*' by G. G. T. BarUey .) 

The Military School of Music at Kneller Hal. 
near Hounslow, London, was established in the year 
1856, for the purpose of giving a thorough musical 
education to such soldiers as are selected by their 
Commanding Officers to become more efficient mem- 
bers of regimental bands, and also of training a due 
supply of Bandmasters for the Army. 

To understand the general working of the school, 
it will be desirable to give some account of the rela- 
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lion which a ref^^iment and its band bear to one an- 
other, and of the mode in which that relation is ef- 
fected. It is necessary, accordinsr to the Queen's 
Ke^ulations, that a iJand should form an integral 
part of every rejfinient It is constituted of a cer- 
tain number of men as bandsmen, t(»gether with ono 
sergeant aud one corporal These men are soldiers, 
receiving their pay as such, and are subject to the 
ordinary military discipline. Beyond paying for 
the services of these men, no pecuniary assistance 
is granted by Government. The cost of instru- 
ments, and otner charees, including the whole sala- 
ry of the band-master if he be a civilian, and a con- 
siderable portion of it if he be a soldier, being de- 
frayed by the officers of the regiment. 

The duty of contributing to the support of the 
band is not left to the officer*s choice, but a regular 
stoppage of twelve days* pay per annum is made by 
law for the purpose. *In addition to this: on an of- 
ficer receiving his commission, thirt}* days* pay is 
deducted for the band fund of the regiment to which 
he is gazetted ; and. on his obtaining promotion, the 
difference between his increased pay and his former 
allowance is stopped for a like period. The band 
of an English regiment is therefore in a somewhat 
peculiar position, and bears a mixed relation to the 
public taxpayer and the officers. 

Until the establishment of the Kneller Hall Insti- 
tution, the efficiency of the military bands depend- 
ed almost entirely on the accidental appointment of 
an energetic and competent bandmaster. In most 
cases this office was held by a civilian, and frequent- 
ly by a foreigner. He was appointed by the offi- 
cers, not unusually, on the recommendation of an 
instrument dealer, and was paid a high salary, out 
of all proportion to the income of the regimental 
band fund. He was of course subject to the rules 
of the band by the terms of his engagement. Beyond 
that, however, he was perfectly independent, and 
at liberty to throw up his duties whenever he 
thought proper. This arrangement was unsatisfac- 
tory In several respects. It was really not the in- 
terest of the bandmaster to educate his men in mv- 
sic, beyond accustoming them to play, a certain 
number of pieces with great precision. By encour- 
aging anyone to study beyond the mere attainment 
of the part he had to play with the band, he was 
running the risk of damaging bis own profession by 
preparing a soldier for the work hitherto carried on 
oy a civuian. Moreover, when a regiment was sent 
on active service abroad, or to an unpleasant station, 
the bandmaster frequently resigned. This was par- 
ticularly the case in the Crimea ; so much no tnat, 
with scarcely an exception, the bands arrived there 
without a bandmaster. It was to this circumstance 
perhaps, more than to any other, that the formation 
of Kneller Hall is due. 

It is stated that the present Commander-in-Chief, 
His Royal Highness tlie Duke of Cambridge, was 
much struck, during the Russian War, with these 
somewhat disgraceful anomalies. Shortly after the 
dose of that campaign, he suggested that steps 
should be taken to prevent their recurrence, by ap- 
pointing a qualified toidier as bandmaster to each 
tegument requiring one, who had previously been 
specially trained as an instructor of music. The 
regimental officers were consulted en the matter, 
and they unanimously agreed to establish a regular 
training institution, with a view to carrying out the 
suggestioBS of the Duke of Cambridge. In the year 
1856 the present establishment was formed, the cost 
of instruments and preliminary expenses being met 
by a subscription of £ft from each regiment The 
government provided the building, and the portion 
of it' which b occupied by the men, being a barrack, 
is free from all rates and taxes. The whole of the 
remaining eosts, including instruments, music, and 
teachers (except the army school-master, who is ap- 
pointed to give instruction in elementary subjects), 
IS defrayed by the officers. This involves a sub- 
scription of aboBt £10 a year from the band fund of 
each regiment. 

The institution is, in fact, a small barrack, into 
which soldiers from every regim'ent are drafted, for 
the one purpose of studying music. The appearance 
of the men, about ICMi in number, dressed in every 
variety of uniform, is very peculiar. During their 
stay, they receive the same nay and allowances as 
they would if attacked to their regiments, and they 
are under regular military discipline. The com- 
mand is entrusted to Col«inel Whitmore. without the 
assistance of any other commissioned officers. 

The work of the institution may be divided into 
two branches — 

Ist. That in which boys and adult soldiers receive 
instruction in music, to qualify them for bandsmen. 



2nd. That in which bandsMen are further trained 
for the higher post of bandmasters. 

1st. TnS SDUOATIOM OF BANDSMSV. 

This portion of the school contains by far the lar- 
ger number of pupils. Admission to it depends en- 
tirely on the recommendation of the commanding 
officers of regiments, and is arranged as follows : The 
commanding officer, as occasion requires, selects a 
boy, or a soldier, who shows talent as a musician, 
and who is recommended to him by the bandmaster. 
His name is forwarded through the Horse Guards to 
Kneller Hall, and a list is there made of those select- 
ed in the order in which they are received. On va- 
cancies occurring, they are filled up from this list, 
and a warrant from the War Office orders the boy 
or man to leave his regiment and proceed to the mu- 
Hical school. The students are received nt first on 
probation, with the object of ascertaining whether 
they are likely to profit by the instruction given in 
the institution. If the reverse is found to be the 
case, after a short trial the pupil is sent back to his 
regiment. Such instances, however, are of rare oc- 
currence, as, under the present system, the band- 
masters, having been themselves trained in the in- 
stitution, seldom make selection of an incompetent 
p«r8on« 

The usual period during which they remain in the 
school is rather lees than two years. Efforts are 
freauently made by officers to get them back to their 
regiments as soon as p>ssible, it being forgotten that 
a considerable time is required to enable a man to 
play an instrument even fairly well. The proficien- 
cy of the pupil of course varies considerably. In 
some cases they enter Kneller Hall partly trained 
in music ; as, for instance, the boys who have been 
brought up in the band of t>ie Chelsea Military Asy- 
lum, or some of the district schools. In other cases, 
men enter who hardlj know how to play a single 
note. For these a two years' course is scarcely suffi- 
cient. 

The selection of the instrument to which each new 
pnpil will turn his attention, unless the commanding 
officer of his regiment specifies any particular one, 
is left to the opinion of the professors as to his ca- 
pabilities. Wnen this is determined, it is necessary 
for him to confine his whole attention to it, in order 
that the form of mouth, the requisite pliability of 
fingers, Ac, may be acquired by constant practice. 
Instruction or practice constitutes the whole of the 
day's work, witn the exception of about an hour, at 
which each inmate has to attend the ftchool for ele- 
mentary study. It has been thought desirable to 
continue this branch of instruction, as it is one in 
which many soldiers are unfortunately at present 
deficient. 

The classes for teaching the various instruments 
are presided over by the very best instructors that 
can oe obtained. It was for this reason that the 
school was located in the vicinity of London, so that 
the resources of the metropolis might be available 
at as little cost as possible. The payments to these 
masters form the largest item in the outlay of the 
institution, being about £1,0(K) a year. Among 
those at present employed may be mentioned Mes- 
srs. Lazarus, Park, and Martin for the clarionet ; Mr. 
Chapman lor the flute ; Mr. Fowler for the oboe ; Mr. 
knelling for the bassoon ; Mr. Mann for the French 
horn ; Mr. Prospers for the cornet and tenor brass 
instruments; Mr. Cousins for the bass brass instru- 
ments; and Mr. Mandcl for the theory and instru- 
mentation, Ac Among those who have been pro 
feasors at the institution may be quoted Messrs. 
Richardson, Ziess, Sullivan, Stieglisle, Phasy 
Hughes, Cioffi. and Hartmann. In fact, since the 
commencement none but those wlio stood at the 
very top of their profession have been retained. 

when the pupil has completed his training, and 
is reported to the commandant as Qualified in the 
special in^itrnment to which he has ^ven bis atten- 
tion, he receives a certificate to that effect, signed 
by the Chief Instructor. He is then sent back to 
bis regiment as a bandsman. 

2x0. THX TEAnmia or bandmastsrs. 

The men who undergo this course of training, are 
generally band sergeants. Like those training to 
be bandsmen, they are selected by the commanding 
officer of the regiment to which they respectively 
belong, on the recommendation of the bandmaster. 
The time which they devote to musical study, before 
they become analified for their duty, vanes ifith 
almost each individual. They have to pass through 
a course of instruction in every instrument which 
is played in the band, and they are never allowed 
to be ranked as bandmasters until they obtain a cer- 
tificate of competeney from the heaa instructor in 



each instrument This certificate does not of course 
imply that they are expert players on all the in- 
struments, or even that they can play them at all. 
Some wind instruments require what is techmcally 
called ' tongueing,' and forming the lip. Thia often 
necessitates constant practice tor some years. Be- 
fore a man is competent, however, to be a thorough 
bandmaater, and to conduct his band effieiently, it 
is necessary that he ahould understand the cbarac- 
tor and use or mechanism of each instrument. It is 
also essential that he should be well acquainted 
with the theoretical partofmnaic; the arraogeoient 
of the scores, instrumentation, transposition, Ac 
These matters are carefully taught, so that before a 

Kupil leavee the institution with a certificate as a 
sndmaster, he is not only competent to conduet a 
band, but to instruct each member of it in all that re- 
lates to the science of music. Each pnpil in this di- 
vii^ion is also required to attend to instruction in 
elem<*nt«ry subjecta for one hour daily under the 
schoolmaster. 

When a soldier receives the appointment of band- 
maf^r, after having been thus trained, at Kneller 
Hall, he holds a regular position in the regiment, 
receiving the pay and allowances of a first class 
staff sergeant, and taking rank with the schoolnias- 
ter, immediately after the regimental sergeant-major. 
In addition to this, he is granted, out of the band 
fund, a sum of £100 per annum, so that his position 
is extremely good. It is also permanent, that ia. 
until his time of service is complete, subject of course 
to his good conduct. Not nnfreqnently oandmaaters 
find it advantageous to re-enlist for the second perl- 
oil, to complete the twerty-one years. The practice 
of selecting a bandmaater from the bandsmen has 
been a means of effecting a considerable saving of 
expense to the officers. Formerly, when a civilian 
was employed as bandmaster, he received the whole 
of his salary, amounting frequently to £250, and 
even as much aa £}tOO a year, from the band fund. 
By this reduction, a fair addition is made to the re- 
sources of the regiment for other incidental expens- 
es, which is available for rendering the musical ar- 
rangements more complete and efficient, and for 
giving the means of inducing clever musicians, who 
have completed their first period of service, to re- 
engage for the second. 

Many of the pupils who are now being trained as 
bandmasters, have previously been at the institution, 
while undergoing instruction as bandsmen. This 
number, it may l>e presumed, will gradually increase, 
and in time nearly all the bandmasters will thus 
have risen from the ranks. This change cannot but 
serve aa an encouragement to men to good conduct 
and perseverance, with a view to excel in their avo- 
cation. It is a complete change from the system of 
former years, when a bandsman could never look 
forward to such a promotion. During their stay at 
Kneller Hall, the sergeanta and corporals act in their 
respective capacities, in maintaining discipline and 
other matters of military order and detail. 

The institution at Kneller Hall has indirectly 
been instrumental not only in rendering increased 
efficiency to the bands, but also in reducing the out- 
lay on instruments to regiments. Formerly, a good 
deal of arrangement took place between the iMind- 
master and the instrument-maker, and the forv.er 
always expected a heavy commission on ail the pur- 
chases made for his regiment. The consequence 
was that each bandmaater had a strong interest and 
inducement held out to him to have as many new 
instruments as possible. On the appointment of a 
new bandmaster, the old instruments were invaria- 
bly condemned. This is now materially clianged. 
All orders for instruments are made on a regular 
form, transmitted through the Horse Guards to 
Kneller Hall, and thence to the maker. By this 
means a rednctioo of some 26 per cant is mads, 
which benefits the regimental band fund, instead o^ 
acting as a means of demoralising the bandmaster. 
Many thousands of pounds have been saved to tke 
officers since this system hss been in operatios^ 

The results which have been already achisved by 
the successful working of this institution, both as re>> 
gards the qualification of the bandsmen and of the 
bandmasters, have been most satisfactory in the im- 
provement of military music Not only has thft effi- 
ciency been increased, but the genenu order and 
discipline of this branch of the public service have 
been much advanced. 



The Germ oftbe ''ManeiUaiie.'' 

Some very fine phrases have been uttered eon- 
cerning the spontsneous origiu of the ** Marseillaise,'* 
in the midst of the revolutionary ferment, and the 
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page which Lamartine consecrated to the eabject 
cannot be read withoat emotion. 

But, artistically, a man belongs to his own age ; 
he is indebted to it for genuine inspiration, and, ev- 
en thfiueh he be really and truly a genius, he always 
appropriates some idea, some form, or some combi- 
nation, which he requires, and transforms it after 
his own manner, without giving a thought as to 
whence it came. Where should we seek for the mu- 
sical origin of the " Marseillaise,'* if not in the cir- 
cumstances of the author's own country and time ? 
With a view of finding traces of it even in Germany, 
an elaborate comparison was instituted between the 
" Marseillaise " and other productions ; but the com- 
parison, though interesting and ingenious, is sterile, 
in so far as it exhibits the poet-musician inteut on 
compilinjr old masses and old motets, till he discov 
ers in them the necessary means for stimulating his 
own iuiojci nation. 

A man comes across immediate and familiar sour- 
ces of inspiration, without, so to speak, being aware 
of the fact; he commences by assimilating them, and 
then, under certain given circumstances, his imagi- 
nation soars boldly upwards, and rises to a heiglit 
which leaves far oeneath it the Incentives which 
first inspired him. 

Has the reader ever attentively gone through the 
lyrico-dramatic repertory of the end of the 18th cen- 
tury, and, above all, the scores, then all the fashion, 
of Nina^ CamiUe, AiexU^ Ouludre, and twenty oth- 
ers, from the lii^ht and easy pen of Dalayrac T 

Is the reader acquainted with the opera of Raonl 
de Crequi, performed for the first time, at the Itali- 
ens, Paris, the 18th October, 1789? The origin of 
the " Marseillaise ** is clearly apparent in it, as re- 
gards both the words and the music. 

8ave for the difference of key, Rouget de Lisle 
appropriates note for nots the concluding bars of 
AioiU de Crtqni, In the dialogued motives which 
follow, it is easy to recognize certain elements that 
helped to form the rest of the French revolutionary 
hymn : thus, we may cite among other things, the 
modulation on the words, " Frappons ces perfides 
soldats,'* which leads up to a general outburst. We 
have the same harmonic process ending in the same 
result. 

Lastly, there is the cry, " Aux armes 1 " set, in 
the one case, to a long chord on the tonic, and, in 
the other, to a similar harmony followed by the 
dominant. 

An imitative movement crops op in both themes: 
'* Marchons ! " says tho qimrtet, with the reply, from 
the chorus, " Cest Tennemi.** " Marchons, says, in 
its turn, the National Hymn of France, repealing in 
canon the same subject. 

The peroration oners only distant analogies. Da- 
layrac winds up with repetitions of phrases, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the day. Rouget de Lisle, hav- 
ing reached the apogee oi' lyrical expression, ends 
energetically and laconically with four bars. 

With regard to the words, they are marked, like 
those of the ** Marseillaise,** with an openly seditious 
character ; they consist, moreover, of eight syllables, 
with alternate rhymes, and contain three words ab- 
solntely identical: "Marchons!" "Aux Armes," 
and " Steng." 

Uero are the two texts : — 

Proteges sa faible Innocence, 
Loin de ceii lleux guides ses pas; 

PutA, llbies dans noire venseanoe, 
Frappons oes perfides soloats. 

MARCHONS, avanoons, AUX ABMBSt 
Vvngeons toua, amui, 
Ls SANQ des Cr^uls. 

• ••••••• 

Allont, enfants de la patrle, 

Le Juur de eloire eat arrive ; 
Con (re nousde 1m tyrannie 
L'^tendard sanglanteat I«v4. 

AUX ARMB3. dtovens, 

Formes voa battafllonif ! 
MARCHONS, qu*iin SANQ impnr 

Abrouve no« aillonsl 

I said that Raanlde CrSqui dates from 1789. The 
"Marseillaise" dates from 1792. There is, oonae- 
anently, only a diflference of three years. Rouget 
de Lisle certainly heard Dalayrac's opera several 
times, and, perhaps, it was, in 179'i, included in the 
repertory of the Theatre at Strasburg, where the 
poet-musician then resided. 

An imperceptible atom, a small germ, I repeat, 
absorbed unconsciously or involuctarily in the mind, 
suffices to give life to a masterpiece. 

Everyone who investigates the subject will share 
our opinion that it was Dalayrac who involuntarily 
supplied the inspiration for the immortal patriotic 
Bong of France. — Lond, Mug, World, 

V, i/Atila. 



Trandatioiis from Richard Wagner.* 

XI. THS MXLODIXS OF ROSSINI AND OF WIBKR. 

The history of Opera, since Rossini, has been in 
substance nothing out the history of opera melody^ 
artistically treated, with main reference to effect on 
the part of the singer. 

Rossini's immense success had drawn all the com- 
posers involuntarily away from the consideration of 
the dramatic purport of the Aria. It became the 
whole problem of the opera to charm by melody ag 

melody. But musicians of a deeper nature 

felt, not only that the character of the Rossini mel- 
ody was shallow and soulless, but that it did not ex- 
haust the essence of melody. To them, with all its 
beauty and its sparkle, it was too artificial. So they 
instituted a reaction against the Rossini tendency ; 
their problem being to retrace the artificial and 
sophisticated Aria back to the source whence it de- 
rived all its vitality in the first days of Opera, and 
rettore the primitive mrlody of the PeopUe oong. 

It was a German musician by whom this retrans- 
formation of the melody was first called into life 
with extraordinary success. Carl Maria von Wb- 
BRR reached his artistic maturity at an epoch of his- 
torical development, when the awakened instinct of 
liberty announced itself less in met^ a$ ench, and 

more in peoples, as national mase^t The 

movement that resulted was more like a restoration 
than a revolution ; it sought to reinstate the old and 
lost, and only in these later times have we found by 
experience how this error only puts new chains upon 
our proo^ress towards real human freedom 

... In Music, as in Politics, this neUional ten- 
dency expressed itself at firjt with all the more 
beauty since the character of music is so much 
more allied with general, than with specific feeling. 
What in the romantic poets of Germany took the 
form of Roman Catholic retrospective mysticism and 
feudal chivalric sentimentality, expressed itself in 
music as an inward, home-felt, deep and long-drawn 
melody, full of noble grace; — a melody listened to 
and caught, as it were, from the last dying breath 
of the naive spirit of the people. 

The voluptuous Ro£sini melodies, in which all the 
world luxuriated, cut painfully into the pure-feeling 
artist heart of the amiable composer of the " Frey- 
schiltz ; " he could not admit that the source of the 
true melody lay in ihem ; he would show the world 
that they were only an impure emanaUon from this 
source ; while the source itself, if one knew where 
to find it, still welled up in untroubled clearness. 
If the first founders of the Opera, (the high-bred lit- 
erati of Florence, in the year 1600,) listened to the 
People*s Song, still more did Weber listen to it with 
the most earnest attentiveness. It the fragrance of 
the sweet popular flower was wafted from its forest 
meadow up into the elegant chambers of the luxuri- 
ous musical world, there to be distilled into porta- 
ble perfumery, so, on the other hand, the longing 
for a sight of the flower led Weber down from the 
luxurious halls into the lowly meadow : there he de- 
scried the flower by the source of the merrily purl- 
ing brook, in the midst of the strong-scented wood 
grass upon marvellously crinkled mosa, under the 
spiritually murmuring foliage of the old, thick- 
trunked trees. How the happy artist's heart palpi- 
tated at this sight, at the breathing in of this full- 
ness of fresh fragrance I Ho could not resist the 
impulse to take this healing spectacle, this quicken- 
ing fragrance, home to poor unnerved humanity and 
set it free from its delusion ; to tear the plant Itself 
away from its divine retreat that bore it, and elevate 
it as the holy of holies before the blessing-craving 
world of luxury. He plucked iif — the uahappy 
man I — ^np in the elegant saloon he set the sweet, 
blushing thing in a costly vase ; daily he watered it 
with fresh water from tfie wood spring. But lo 1— 
the chastely closed petals unfold, as if In voluptuous 
languor; snamelessly it bares its noble stamina and 
offers its precious fragrance with entire indifference 
to the profane nose of every sensual epicure. *' What 
ails thee, flower ? " exclaims the master la the an- 

{fuish of his soul : " forgettest thou already the love- 
y forest meadow, where thou didst grow up so 
cnaste f " Then one by one the leaves mil from the 
blossom; wilted and fading they lie strewn upon 
the carpet, and one faint last breath of their sweet 
odor floats towards the master : " I only die, — since 
thou hast broken me I " And with it died the mas- 
ter. It was the soul of his art, and this art the enig- 
matical spell of his life. — On the meadow there grew 
no flower more 1 Tyrolese singers came down irom 
their Alps ; they sang before prince Metternloh ; he 
commended them with good letters to all the courts, 

•From his ** Oper und Drama," 3 vols. I^psio, 186V.] 



and all the lords and bankers amused themselves in 
their voluptuous saloons with listening to the pleas- 
ant yodlinge of the children of the Alps, and how 
they sang about their "DMnuM" (sweet-hearts.) 
Now the brave lads march off to Bellini arias to the 
murder of their brothers, and dance with their " Di- 
erndel" to the Donizetti opera melodies, for — the 
Jlower grew noi again I 

It is a characteristic feature of the German popn- 
lar melody, that it expresses itself less in short, Dold, 
distinct rnythms, but rather in long-drawn, swelling 
draughts of happiness, and yet of yearning. A Ger- 
man sonf , delivered wholly without harmony, is in- 
conceivaole to us ; everywhere we hear it sung with 
at least two voices ; Art feels called upon entirely of 
its own accord to fit to it the bass and the easily 
supplied second middle part, so as to complete the 
harmonic structure of the melody. This melody is 
the foundation ol Weber's popular opera ; free from 
all local, national peculiarity, it is of a broad, uni- 
versal expression of feeling, has no other ornament 
besides the smile of sweetest aid most natural in 
wardness, and speaks so, by the power of unsophis- 
ticated grace, io the hearts of men, of whatsoever 
nationality, because the pure humanity appears in 
it so simple and unclouded. . . . 

According to this melody Weber shapes every 
thing This melody he made the actual fac- 
tor of his opera ; the purpose of the drama found 
its realization through this melody in so far as the 
whole drama was from beforehand melted away with 
longing to be absorbed into this melody, to l>e con- 
sumed in it, set free in it, and Justified through it. 
If we consider the " Freyschlitz '* as a drama, we 
must ascribe to its poem the same relation to We- 
ber's music that the poem of " Tancredi " bears to 
the music of Rossini. Rossini's melody conditioned 
the character of the poem of " Tancredi,** as Weber's 
melody did the *' Freysch&tz ** poem of Kind ; and 
Weber here was nothing but what Rossini was 
theie, only the former noble and intellectual, the 
latter frivolous and sensual. Weber opened his 
arms to receive the drama all the wider, that his 
melody was the real language of the heart, true and 
unsopnisticated ; what transpired therein was in- 
deed concealed safe from all perversion. But We- 
ber also strove in vain to bring out what in the lim- 
itation of language, with all its truth, was inexpres- 
sible ; and his stammering passes for the honest con- 
fession of the incapacity of Music by itself to become 
real drama. 



The Operas in LondoiLl 

There is little to add to what has been recorded 
of the doings at the Royal Italian Opera. On the 
whole, the season, in so far as the proonction of nov- 
elty is concerned, has been unprolifie. Take away 
Migno% and lAtiea Miller, both previously heard in 
London, and there was no novelty at all. The lisat- 
ure of this season has not been so much the deserv- 
edly brilliant success of Madame Adelina Patti as the 
cuniinued progress of that young and rising artist. 
Mdlle. Emma Albani. About her, however, enough 
has been written ; and it would be superfluous to en- 
ter again into a description of Linda di Chamounl 
and Martha, representations so well known U> her 
admirers. As for the operas themselves, oi which 
these are the " tiiie-rdlee," the s'joner they are al- 
lowed to repose for a while the better. For her 
"benefit," Mdlle. Albani selected 1 FurUam,—w\th 
all its sentimental melody, the feeblest of Bellini's 
generally accepted operas. Elvira, Mignon except- 
ed, has been her only new part ; but her execution 
of Bellini's music, no less than her dramatic imper- 
sonation of a character, the dramatic side of which 
is somewhat vague, was enough to raise her consid- 
erably in poblio esteem. For the " benefit "of Mad- 
ame ratti, Fauet e Margherita was chosen. About 
this, any more than about LEUnU dn yard, which, 
with the same great artist as Catherine, and M. Faure, 
as Peter, brought the season to a close on Saturday 
night, there is not another word to say. It is to be 
hoped that, next year, Mr. Qye ntay present his 
subscribers with something new, Tannhdueer, for 
instance, or Lohengrin, Of what use all the " cry ** 
abont Wagner, if he is not vouchsafed a hearing f 
The ** Wagner Society " is powerless, because as 
its chief promoters avow— fragments of Wagner's 
dramatic works cannot be fidrly understood when 
separated from the context Mr. Gye has given no 
less than 81 operas, showing the extent of the re- 
sources he has always at command. A spioe oi nov- 
elty, however, wonld gratify the patrons of his the- 
atre ; for even failufe in a new attempt is better than 
'* toujoure pfrdrix," 
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Last week at Her Majesty's Opera, as at the oppo- 
site theatre, "benefito" were in the ascendant. 
There were, for example, the HuffuenoU, for the 
" benefit " of Madame Christine Nilsson, and FUdio, 
for the " benefit ** of Mdlle. Tietjens. As we cannot 
be always calling Aristides " thejust," so we cannot 
be always repeating that the Fidelio of Mdlle. Tiet- 
jens has for some years been unrivalled. Moreover, 
the performance of Beethoven's one opera — the 

Seatest, perhaps, of all operas excepting Mosart*B 
m C^anni — has already been criticized. With 
regard to the enthusiastic reception of Mdlle. Tiet- 
jens, the nnqnestionably great merits of h<%r assump- 
tion taken into consideration, there could be no 
doubt. Nevertheless the public begins to hold in 
suspicion endless " recalls," avalanches of flowers, 
ana so forth. As it was at Covent Garden on the 
benefit-nights of Madame Patti and Mdlle. Albani, 
so it was at Drury Lane on the benefit-nifi^hts of 
Mdlle. Tietjens and Madame Christine Nilsson. 
This is well enough on exceptional occasions, such, 
for example, as the leave-taxing and farewell per- 
formances of Mario and Arabella Goddard, neither 
of whom are we ever to see or hear again ; but it is 
very different on occauons of less immediate and 
extraordinary interest None, in fact, except outsi- 
ders, believe in the sincerity of these Irantic demon- 
strations. 

Madame Christine Nilsson, as we are justified in 
believing from her Leonora in the Trovatoret earned 
new laurels as Meyerbeer's Valentine. The per- 
formance of the ffitffuettoU, on the whole, was not 
striking. The chorus and orchestra sang and played 
as if there had been no Sir Michael Costa to direct 
them ; the Raoul of Signor Oampanini was not to be 
compared with the Raoul of Signor Fancelli (earlier 
in tne season) ; Herr Behrens can hardly be cited 
as an exceptional Marcel ; and there were other 
shortcomings. Nevertheless, Madame Nilsson tri- 
umphed over all difiicnlties. The duet with Mar- 
cel, in the scene ofthe *' Prd aux Clercs," at once re- 
vealed a dramatic power which the scene with Raoul, 
following the " Benediction of the Swords " (an af- 
terthought — as amateurs are aware — of Meyerbeer's 
and Scribe's), brought out in all its force. We can 
scarcely call to mind a more superb display of ener- 
gy, combined with pathos, tenderness, and other 
qualities indispensable to grive effect to this poeti- 
cally imagined and elaborately developed situation. 
The audiences were moved ; and no wonder. They 
saw before them anew lyric tragedian, and welcomed 
her accordingly. No applause could be more unan- 
imous, none more genuine and sympathetic, than 
that which awaited Madame Nilsson at the fall of 
the curtain. Her delineations of Lucia, Ophelia, and 
Desdemona had proved her to be an actress born ; 
and this fresh triumph must have convinced every 
one of the fact While discussing, with reference to 
Madame Nilsson, the histrionic side of lyric art, we 
may cite her Donna Elvira, in Mozart's Don Oio- 
vannif which, for the *' benefit " of Mr. Mapleson, 
was presented on Monday — the last night of the sea- 
son. The character of Elvira has never, in our re- 
membrance, been placed before the English public 
in so earnestly dramatic a light. Instead of a walk- 
ing lady, who occasionally sings and declaims in 
soliloquy, or in concert with others, Madame Nils- 
son presents us with something that lives, thinks, 
and a*;to accordingly— something more interesting 
indeed, than Donna Anna herself. In Germany, 
Elvira has always been regarded as the leading part ; 
in England the precedence has as invariably been 
accorded to Donna Anna ; but that the German view 
is correct was shown on Monday night by Madame 
Nilsson, even in presence of so magnificent a Donna 
Anna as Mdlle. TietjenSp who unique, tvt generia^ 
stands alone. The rest of the dramailt ptnona, with 
a sinele exception, may be briefly dismissed. Sig- 
nor De Rescni has nu idea of the character of Don 
Giovanni, and Herr Behrens, though better in com- 
ic than in serious parts, is not by any means a fit 
representative of Leporello. The one exception to 
which we have alluded is Mdlle. Louise SingelU, 
one of the most natural, unaffected and engaging 
Zerlinas we have seen. It is worth recording that 
at this performance — as at that of Fiddio — the old 
high pitch was restored. It would be well to know 
what we are to expect in this matter. The so-called 
*' normal diapason " (why so-called it is difficult to 
say) one night, with a higher diapason on another, 
is enough to puzzle the most sensitive ear. Mr. Ma- 
pleson's season, like that of Mr. Gye's, has not been 
remarkable for enterprise. His only new opera was 
the Talumano, which, thanks in a g^eat measure to 
the interest taken in it by Madame Nilsson, was 
played nine times — each time with increasing suc- 
ccjs. It would, in fact, bo unjust to deny that this 



accomplished Swedish lady has been one of the chief 
mainstays and attractions of the season. — Muncal 
World, Auff. 1. 
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The Maiies of Franz Sehnbert* 

Bt Joseph Bbnnktt. 

A full and accurate life of Schubert has ^et to be 
written, and until it appears we must satisfy our- 
selves with the ill-digested work of Dr. Kreissle von 
Heliborn, according to which the master wrote six 
masses — the five named below, and another (No. 6, 
in A flat), still unpublished. The catalogue of Schu- 
bert's compositions mentions also a "Deutclie Messe," 
written in 1827; this, however, is no more a Mns4, 
strictly speaking, than the " German Requiem" of 
Brahms is a Requiem, and, it follows, that we have 
before us, with a single exception, all that Schubert 
wrote for the most important solemnity of his Ciiurch. 
Every amateur will be glad to see these works 
brought within easy reach, because, thanks to the 
justice of Time, Sciiubert now occupies a ponition 
able to command attention for everything bearing 
his name. His compositions may not be — ^they are 
not— of equal merit, and some of them may add 
little or nothin? to his fame, but they increase our 
knowledge of the man and his genius, even when 
they fail to enrich the treasures of art Those ama- 
teurs, however, who are already familiar with Schu- 
bert's Masses, have a special and well-defined reason 
for hailing their publication in the present form. 
With regard to the five volumes before us, it is not 
so much a Question of a further revelation of Schu- 
bert, though that assumes importance, as of increas- 
ing the store of classical and, at the same time, 
popular music. The Masses differ in point of value 
not less than of character, but, taking them alto- 
gether, they arc, as religions music, rehn^d and no- 
ole, as music per m, healthy and strong. Every ef- 
fort to spread such works broadcast among the peo- 
ple deserves encouragement, now that well-meaning 
but misdirected enthusiasm is doing its utmost to 
establish false canons of taste. One propaganda 
must be met by another ; and a point is scored on 
the right side when good music becomes accessible 
to all. 

In estimating the works before us, regard should 
be had to the time and circumstances of their pro- 
duction. In point of date they range from 1814, 
when Schubert was seventeen years old, to 1828, 
within five months of his death ; covering, therefore, 
nearly all the active period ofthe master's t«>o-short 
life. They may, of course, be presumed to reflect 
his artistic growth from the unformed, though pre- 
cocious renins of the boy to the fully -developed, in- 
tellectual, and imaginative power of the man ; and 
this they do to a certain extent, but in a fashion 
which places us, at the outset, face to face with a 
difficultv. When Schubert wrote his first Mass in 
1814, though Beethoven's lovely No. 1 had been 
seven ycuirs published, the preva ling taste in eccle- 
siastical music was that which Haydn and Mozart 
so largely illustrated. It is unnecessary to describe 
the Church compositions of those masters, or to 
point out the extent to which they sou^t musical 
effect, independent of just expression. The genius 
of the writers has perpetuated the favor of works 
which, on the ground of fitness for their intended 
purpose, have but an inadequate claim, and to know 
them intimately is a duty incumbent upon every 
amateur. Looking at the fashion of which the Haydn- 
Mozart Mass is an example, and the influence of 
great names upon an ambit*ons lad, we are entitled 
to look for the same style in Schubert's early works. 
Ft is a remarkable fact* however, that the Mass in F 
(No. 1) shows no trace at all of the Haydn-Mozart 
influence, which, nevertheless, largely characterises 
those in B flat and C, composed respectively, ac- 
cording to Von Heliborn, one and two years later. 
The first Mass, in point of fact, though full of Schu- 
bert's most fascinating individuality, seems to have 
been inspired by Beethoven's Mass in C, which it 
emulates in the mingled fervor and chasteness of its 
religious style, as well as in the beauty and grand- 
eur of its effects. For this reason, and others based 
upon points of detail, we are entitled to ask whether 
Schubert's biographers have not make a mistake in 
numbering the works before us — whether the so- 
called first Mass did not really follow those in G, B- 
flat, and C, and approach near in point of time to 
the one in £ flat, which may emphatically be called 
its sister. Kreissle von Heliborn, it is true, enters 

*Jf€U9et in wKxU 9core ; composed by'Franz Schubert 
The Piano-forte Accompaniment arranged ttom the full 
score by Berthold Tours. No. 1 In F. No. 2 In O, No. 3 in 
B flat: Mo. 4 m C, No. 6 in E flat. London: Novello, Ew- 
er and Co. 



confidently into particulars about the production of 
the first Mass, telling us that it was written for the 
centenary festival of the parish|chnrch of Lichten- 
thal, that Sehnbert conducted the performance in 
person, with May seder as first violin, and that, at 
its close Salieri 'embraced the composer saying, 
" Franz, you are my pupil, and will do me great 
honor." Moreover, we are tol i thrt the MS. now 
in the hands of Dr. Schneider, bears date 1814. Due 
weight should be given to such powerful evidence. 
but it deserves notice as illustrating the confusion 
and uncertainty connected with a life which nobody 
at the time thought would need an historiographer, 
that a second performance described by Ferdinand 
Schubert could never be recollected by the lady — 
Therese Grob — who is said to have taken the prin- 
cipal part in it. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Age of Hade. 

What is music ? And what has it to do especial- 
ly with this age ? And why do we give il such a 
centra] eminence ? 

These are questions which we do not propose now 
to answer categorically, or systematically, or thor- 
oughly. Nevertheless, in an off-hand and direct 
way, plunging right into the middle of the subject, 
as if you and we sat talking in our arm-chairs, read- 
er, we think we can give An answer, substantially, 
if not in a complete and shapely form. 

Music is, then, just what it is commonly claimed 
to be by ito trne lovers. We repeat the common 
phrases. To-wit: Music is a universal language. 
— ^The Fine Art of the feelings, passions, emotions. 
— Audible beauty. — ^The natural language of enthu- 
siasm, exalution, ecotacy. — The vehicle of the relig- 
ous sentiment, of aspirations too deep, too vague 

for words. — ^The most exciting of the Arts. ^The 

CiiaisTiAN Art par excellence. — And so on, ad libi- 
turn. 

These claims are all just; these definitions, if not 
entirely definite, all true. And why? BccauM 
Art, of whatever kind, deals primarily with Beau- 
ty ; and all Beauty is the result, the form of Motion 
(that is to say, of all free, unimpeded, undisturbed 
motion); and Motion, movement, is the universal 
sign and undeniable assertion of force, of power, of 
inspiration, in a word of Life ; and finally all free, 
undisturbed motion is vibratory, undulatory, meas- 
ured, proportionate, rhythmical. Motion is the 
constituent element and fibre,, therefore, of all that 
we call Music. Music, physically considered, is the 
direct product of Motion. W ithout Motion, no Music. 
Without free vibration, according to the natu- 
ral mathematical ratios, no tones, no scale, no ac- 
cords and no discords. 

Music, therefore, is directly and immediately the 
product and the sign of free and measured Motion ; 
as the forms, groups, colors, curves, Ac, of the oth- 
er Fine Arts are the " still life " after-patterns of 
the natural forms of motion. The shape of the 
waves, and the marks they leave upon the beach, 
are graceful, symmetrical, artistic. The beauty you 
admire in them is only the form, the outline, the 
nVumeUe, the impression of that free, undulating 
movement ofthe water. In the same way, may not 
this compound and perfection of all beauty of form, 
the human body, in its true estate, be the fixed re- 
sult and form of the whole complex and harmonious 
movement of the soul that animates and uses it, in 
its relations with the outward world f 

Physically, than, music is motwn, and it is noth- 
ing else. And nothing moves that does not im- 
press upon the air a vibration, or (which is the 
same thing) a tound, which, if inaudible to our ears, 
is 80 only because the sound is above or below the 
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limited compass of the sennibility of our auditory 
apparatus. If I sing, a vibration of my soul, my 
feeling, imparts itself to the atmospheric medium, 
and travels on until it becomes a yibration in your 
soul, your fcelinjgr. 

The spiritual fact of Music corresponds precisely 
with this physical fact. Its business is wholly with 
the moving part of human life. It is not (directly 
at least) the language of thoughts, ideas, percep- 
tions, reasonings : for all these are quiet, passive, 
prompted by some moving force behind them. But 
it is the language of the emotwn»t of the passions, of 
the prompting impulses of the soul, of the active 
and impelling principle in us, of the vital springs 
and forces of our coiiduct and our characters. 

What has it to do, then, with this age in which 
we live f Rather ask, what has it not to do with 
an age so full of movement ? an age in which human- 
ity is all in motion, with a quicker tempo, and a vast- 
er field and object, than ever before ? In the times 
of most excitement, most life, most progress, when 
aspirations are the strongest, feelings the keenest, 
and when pulses beat the quickest, then should mu- 
sic mean jnost, and then should its meaning be most 
a necessity of the human soul. Some think music 
a quiet, dilettante luxury, most incident to times 
of leisure and the wealthy courts of kings ; flourish- 
ing only in conservative nooks and retirement. So 
it may be, temporarily, and in one sense. But the 
music sipped in such Sybaritic leisure was only 
born and created amid the most earnest movements 
of humanity ; never when society was stagnant ; and 
if ten quaff it as a sensual, idle pleasure, as one who 
watches the smoke-curls of his cigar, there is usual- 
ly at least one soul in which its vibration lives on 
and becomes a seed-principle of gteat life and great 
movement in society by word or action. 

We Americans know well enough that here, upon 
this broad Western Continent, is the Future of Hu- 
manity fast building itself up. In proportion to 
this incalculable amount of new movement of Hu- 
manity, shall be, must be, the out-gush of new musi- 
cal iniipiration, the upheaval of new and mightier 
than Handelian mountain-chains of sublime works 
of musical Art, here, in this practical, utilitarian, 
unfl»thetic world. 

Music is the language of enthusiasm and hates 
common-place. All enthusiasm, we said, is rhyth- 
mical in its utterance. It rises above prose. Who 
would crawl and creep, if he had wings ? So, as so- 
ciety is the more animated by great ideas and great 
enthusiasm, the more does it read its own truest 
texts and prophecies in the rhythmical and univer- 
sal dialect of music. 

We say, universal. Do not all things in our day 
tend to the opening of perfect channels of inter- 
course between man and man, the world over ? Do 
not universal trade, universal currency, universal 
science, universal fraternity, all the machinery of 
rail-roads, telegraphs. Ac. involve the necessity of 
that language which is universal f And as inter- 
ests, opinions, prejudices in all their diversity, give 
way to feelings, purposes, and hopes, which are uni- 
tary, instinctively alike in all men, shall we not 
find music more to our purpose, more to the serious 
and general ends of life, than any other medium of 
expression. The crown of utility is Art : and the 
central one among the Arts is Music. 

Finally (there is only room to hint it.) Music is 
the Chrtttian Art — wholly the product of the Chris- 
tian centuries — because it is the Christian leaven 
working in modern societies which constitutes the 
very vitality of all this mighty, multifarious, and 
yet unitary movement of which we have been 
speaking. 

Xniic in Har7ard College. 

m. 

We have seen what opportunities in the way of 
scientific musical instruction the University provides 
for the few undergraduates who have the taste and 
time for it among so many other studies. We have 
seen that the course covers a g^od deal of ground' 



and is perhaps as thorough as can reasonably be ex- 
pected ; but that, naturally enough, among young 
men seeking only general culture, or looking forward 
to the usual professions, only a very few are found 
who care to study counterpoint and exercise them- 
selves in the composition of Fugues. Meanwhile, 
as we have said, the practice of music among the 
students has been left altogether to the musical clubs, 
which do not fall under the official eye of the musi- 
cal Professor. These are purely voluntary social 
unions ; little groups who like to sing or flute to- 
gether, and go serenading ; and who hitherto, until 
within a few years, have been content with music 
of a very ordinary, popular character, aiming at no 
artistic standard, but finding pleasure in learning for 
themselves, after a fashion, to sing or play the glees 
and part-songs, the airs and waltzes, marches and 
potpourris, which happen at any given time to be in 
vogue. Moreover they consist of very uncertain 
material ; their personnel is always fluctuating; one 
year the group is comparatively large and possibly 
select; the next year it may dwindle to a quartet or 
less. This plays hap-hazard with all tendencies of 

progress. 

There are at present two clubs. One is the "Har- 
vard Glee Club,** the successor of various Glee Clubs 
which have risen and gone down from time to time 
like bubbles on the stream of college life ; but this one 
has kept itself up since 1856, when it was founded. 
The other is the instrumental club, the old fluting, 
serenading band, which has existed ever since the 
year 1808, with varying fortunes, the "Pierian So- 
dality." (It was among past members of this little 
club that the " Harvard Musical Association" of 
Bos'^on sprang originally in 1837). These two clubs 
have of late years given occasional concerts togeth- 
er, sometimes in Cambridge, sometimes in neighbor- 
ing cities, and have thus afforded opportunities of 
judging whether the musical standard and accom- 
plishments among Harvard students have kept pace 
with the general musical progress of our people. Of 
the Glee Club we may say. that we listened to some 
of its chorus and part-song performances one even- 
ing last Spring with almost as much satisfaction as 
we have ever received from the best male part-song 
clubs ill Boston concert halls. The number of 
voices was small, only sixteen, but of fresh, pure, 
telling quality, and well balanced ; and they had 
acquired, under their young director, who has just 
graduated, Mr. Arthur Foote, of Salem, a precision, 
careful regard to light and shade, and good expres' 
sion, worthy of our older choirs whose membership 
is more enduring. And their selections comprised 
many of the choicest pieces sung of late by the 
"Apollo": for instance, the "O isis** chorus from 
the " Majric Flute." the " Vintagers' Chorus" from 
Mendelssohn's LoreJey fragment, Ilauptmann's part- 
song: "Surely it is very strange," Gade's "Oh 
Winter !*' Hatton's Sailor Song, and a variety of 
Horatian, academic, patriotic, light and merry 
strains, such as college youths and their young lady 
friends delight in. It would be still more in keep- 
ing with the academic atmosphere and culture, could 
such works as Mendelssohn's AiUiffone and QSJipue 
music be heard within the college walls from stu- 
dents' voices : but that requires conditions that do 
not yet exist: shall we ever have them? — At all 
events here is something quite in advance of what 
the old singing clubs could show in former times. 

The " Pierians," in the concert to which we al- 
lude, exhibited a still more striking contrast to the 
old days, when ^instrument of the college amateur 
was almost invariably the flute, and when the col- 
lAge yard (out of study hours) was as full of the hum 
of flutes, and much more discordant and bewilder- 
insT, >9 the Common is with the chirping of spar- 
rows. There were, to be sure, now and then k clar- 
ionet, a Freuch Horn (we had two in our day), a 



trombone or two (for that heroic, biblical huge bra- 
zen " trump " had charms for your collegian, — 
we have seen one of our learned statesmen, late- 
ly honored with a high degree at Cambridge, 
England, 'blowing one on Exhibition day); post- 
horns and cornets (at one time these took the fancy 
strangely of the young men who played out of win- 
dows, — probably because their tones were quite as 
sentimental and more powerful -smooth than the ev- 
erlasting flutes); now and then, too, a baas horn, 
or a "bass viol " (violoncello), and, rara amet once 
in a great while t^— fiddle call it, for the violin was 
more despised before its day of recognition came 
here, than ever flute or cornet was I And so they 
made music; sometimes all flutes, when they kept it 
to themselves ; sometimes proud with the rare com- 
plement of horns and bass, when they went serena- 
ding, and the favored belles listened with kinder 
ears than the bored parents. But of late years the 
violin has taken its due precedence as a fit instru- 
ment for gentlemen, and this of course has given a 
new turn to the college music, moulding it to some- 
what finer issues. We think the beginning of a 
band led by violins, with 'cello, Ac, and with piano, 
too, to eke out the slender harmony, was made while 
that heroic young martyr of the late war. Col. Shaw, 
was in college, who had some mastery of the violin. 
That was some seventeen years ago ; since then the 
violin, we believe, has kept its place among the 
" Pierians," and the tendency of the dub has been 
more and more toward* the character and propor- 
tions of a small orchestra. In the concerts of last 
Spring, they numbered two first and two second vi- 
olins, one or two violas, two 'cellos, and a double 
bass, besides flutes (reduced to the orthodox pair), 
a clarionet, trumpet (if we mistake not), and ser- 
viceable hands at the piano in the background. In 
short the outline of what may one day be a hond 
fide orchestra ; and their performance, under their 
energetic conductor of the year before, now a mem- 
ber of the Law School, was in point of spirit and 
precision creditable, although it will cost more ex- 
perience to keep the wind in exact tune with the 
strings. Already they have gone so far as to try 
their powers upon a Haydn Symphony, a Mozart 
Overture, Ac, and with encouraging results, as we 
are told. 

Indeed this would open altogether a cheerful 
prospect, but for the fatality of college life, that 
classes graduate and go away ; the tiappy conjunc- 
tions of Pierian stars of one year are all broken up 
the next year, and there may be none equal to succeed 
them ; in any case the progress comes to a short 
stop, and the little would-be orchestra has each year 
got to reconstruct itself de novo. The same, too, 
with the singers. Now, since the college has got 

so far as to have a teacher of music and to give him 
the rank of " Assistant Professor," who may some 
day ripen into a full Professorship.is it not worth con- 
sidering whether, under the auspices of such a pro- 
fessor, supposing him to be " live man " enoui^h, 
and have the quickening faculty, some more perma- 
nent, as well as larger, organizations may not be 
formed for the practice in the college of both vocal 
and instrnmental music ? Cannot the ranks be re- 
. cruited from the professional schools, the resident 
graduates, the scientific school, and even from the 
families of the professors and the friendly neighbors 
of the dear old University? In this way an effec- 
tive chorus of mixed voices might be built up, and 
the classical master works l)e heard on classic 
ground. Societies, thus constituted, might preserve 
their identity from year to year, and keep on im- 
proving ; the only variable element would be the 
undergraduates, and this. could be allowed for on 
some system that would guaranty the int^rity of 
the organization as a whole. But for all this, no 
doubt it will be said, that Alma Mater lacks pecuni- 
ary means, and where are the generous founders 
whom one might expect to see among herweal thier 
music-loving eons ? As vet there is no foundation 
even for a single chair m Music And with this 
hint we pause for the present. 
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The L:Iti Ub Joscph A. Killrk.— Nutlcini; the 
recsDt doatb of Joseph A. KelUr or Boatoo, calls for 
s word of praise from one who knnw bim ivcti friim 
hill mrly coniloif to tliia country. About tlie year 
1827. k theilrs wm built ftnd upcKHl at Salem, the 
little orclieBtra of which wai under chnr^ of  
joang mao ofOerniaa birth, whose exquisite mnat- 
cal taste, admirable playing on the yiolin ud (rua- 
ral aptness as a musician, attracted much 
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persuaded, the thuti 
take up his residence here and enter upon the pro- 
fesalnn of leaching music. Proving to be an nncom- 
monly well-educated musician, an admirable pianist, 
a Kood organist, and master of every Tariet; of In- 
•trument, and is well versed In the science as in the 
art of ipnslc, with rareUlentat teaching, hs became 
a very great favorite and acquired a very largo 
practice, having pnpila in ail the heading TamilieB uf 
b>«lem and giving a great impetui to the cauiie of 
music. Be was organist In some of onr churches at 
various times, and pianist of the famoua old Salem 
Glee Club, so renowned hereaboata. No muslrian 
has ever tanght among ua whose varied excellence, 

I'ained tn great lovelineas uf personal character and 
ilndness of heart, secured so many attached friends, 
or who aver made to deep an Impression as a thor- 
oagh master ofhlaart. 

Through the instrumentality of Dr Lowell Mason 
he waa Induced, about the year 1S31, to remove to 
Boston, where he became teacher of music at the 
Perkloa Institution for the Itlind. After teaching 
there for several years he fell back upon an entirely 
private practice, hia old Snlem friends, many of 
whom had removed to Boston, glndly avaliiiig them- 
■etves ofhislmowledgeand rare skill The news 
of hie death will bring rorrow to hia old loving pu- 
pils everywhere, while they who knew him these 
many vears peat profcasionally and socially will join 
In thetr grieving and bear witling lestioiony to his 
great worth. h. k. o. 

&Wi, Avff. S, 1874. 



It is doubted whether Stranas has left a mann- 
scrlpt life of Beethoven. It ts a pity, for he was an 
enthusiastic admirer and stud>^nt of that great mas- 
ter. Mr. Thayer, ourconsal at Trieste, has reached 
the years 1SO0 and 1810, in the third volume of his 
Ufa of Beetbciven, which he has been wrlUng since 
18M. The worli Is lo consist of four volume*: two 
have been published in German by Weber of Ber- 
lin, and Mr. Thayer wilt not prenare the English 
edition nntil he enters upon Ins fourth volame in 
Qerman. A correipondent of the Chicago Tribune 
writes: When I knew Hr. Thayer In Berlin. In 
I8M-S and t. he was earning a meagre support by 
newspaper correspondence and occasional literary 
work, contending with povcrtv on one hand, and a 
serious affection of the head o'n the other, yet puT- 
aning his life-work with indomitable xeal. The two 
companions of those days have not deserted him. 
and his work makes slow progress. It Is true hia 
appointment as consul by Mr. Lincoln has served 
tu keep the wolf from the door, but Thayer conld 
not be United States consul without bringing to the 
performance of hia new duties the same conacTentious 
thoroughness and Integrity (bat charcterlies all his 
labor*, and that involve ttme and labor that should 
b* devoted, and were beldre aaered, to Beethoven. — 
^■ing/iM Xfpublunat. 

A writer In a London paper asserts that several 
of the meloillef sung by the Jubilee Singers were 
popular in Dorselehire and Somerselahire many 
yraraago. He accounts fur their revival in Virgin- 
la by the fact that the stale was settled by pMtple 
from the south of England. 

6A.KDn( COBOKBTS IK NBV TOBK. IbS TWtWM, Vt 

The Symphanr ctusen for this week wis Oads's Vo. 1. 

In C minor— the urns which kCi- Tuom» prodnced al one 
at the ateinwa; Rail concerts earl; In the Wli,i«r. It U 

almoMa dotsIIt In New York, ret Itli not ess; to under- 
stand wh7 It ahoDld IWM nQch neglected, for It Is not 
onlj a work of remarkable mtrlt, bui It bu all the ele- 
ments of popularlt;. It Is clear, brijtbt, original, taneful 
SAd vIvaclouB, and It ihaws a vigor wblcb Gade's later 
workBhsTescsrcelf equslleil. ThncbaTmlnf^flcbeno, the 
benuilfnl melody of dm AniLanilno Ornloio. andihetor- 
cliile Finale, wiui a cbanwlerlstlc Usnlsb air Imrvduced 

uraeinmrna wiLb this Symuhonv we b'wi LUic> free sr-. 
nntmnienl o> <»e Bohuherl March In 11 mlnnr, the' Trla- 
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A let^ram reeelvsd by Trot. Peikliu, annoonced Ihe 
Ival at New York, from Burope, of his brotber. Jule K., 

;Ing at Leavenworth. Jnle*! dlsnateb also lelli nsthat 
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Special JJotifts. 



Pahllak** trr Oliver BMmb dk C«. 



A very neat, bright song, with a ehaerf ul melody. 

Birdie, rett ft little longer. 1. G to n. 

Joltit»ton. SO 

" Till (lie Uttle winga are tmnger." 
A channlngehlM-aongbyTennyMni.wtUiilmtile 

nuile. Thellghg lawmen the iJrdUM away. 

The Side. 3. O to e. Jfolloy- 30 

" Sweet April eoortMra aa we pass, 
Hy hminy Mved and t." 
Bweet. freeh mnilcid descrlptlaa of a nomlBK 

Don't forget me. 3. C to d. Pfnaufi. 40 

ftaf^ uid Warm within yunr falthhil heart." 
1 beauilful ung cam<<iiilng the charmsof swset 
Itsllaa luiulo aiHl gwd Eugllsb povuy. 

Beyond. 8. D to d. JohjuUm. 80 

'■ winter 1e with ns. 

But Spdiig Is beyond." 

Thrrs's a pleasure In singlna cooling, wtntar 

yond" Bir.Tit the une al Lielng  "tone of coutola- 
Uon" and hope. 

The Broken Flower. S. F to f. Svan*. SO 

" O. wear II on thy heart, my lovs, 
Suii.eyli.aiiLaewhiie." 
Words by Ura. Bemsnt. Oood melody. 
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1001 Nights Walti. s. E 
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Orpheiu Galop. 2. C 
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Chopin's " " Uazuika. a, C i 
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The State of Xoiie in France.* 

ICSXORIAL PRS8KNTBD TO TnS NATIONAL AS- 
8S1CBLT BT THE 80CIBTT OP COMPOSERS OF 

MUSIC, JUNE 22, 1874. 

n. THE THEATRE LTRIQUE. 

After these general considerations, we take 
the liberty. Messieurs, of presenting to you 
some observations on the subject of the T\\6di- 
tre Lyrique, and we will begin by expressing 
our gratitude to M. the Minister of Fine Arts 
for the proposition made by him, to the com- 
mission of the budget for 1875, to restore to 
this theatre the subvention of 100,000 francs, 
which it formerly received, — a proposition 
supported with a warm sympathy by M. the 
Count d^Osmoy, to whom we address our li vil- 
est acknowledgements. We have therefore 
the hope of seeing the speedy restoration of a 
stage indispensable to Art and to French mubi- 
cians. 

By the lustre it has shed during twenty-five 
years, by the services it has rendered to dram- 
atic music, it may be said that this theatre has 
become a sort of national institution. A new 
comer in the career, it has done more for the 
progress of Art and the glory of French artists, 
it has dene more by itself alone, in this space 
of time, than its two elder sisters, the Op^n 
and the Op6ra-Comique united. It is this that 
has played : the Medeein mal^^ luiy Favsty Bo- 
nUo et JidietUy and MireiUe of Gounod; the 
Perle du BrUil of F§licien David ; Ooitibeka and 
the Dragons de ViUarty of Aim§ Mail lard ; the 
Troyem, of Berlioz ; Joffuaritay of Hal^vy ; 8i 
fitau roi^ of Adam ; La Heine Topaee, of Victor 
Massd; La Statue, of Ernest Reyer. It has pro- 
duced on the stage all our young composers : 
M M. Barthe, Bizet, Boisselot, Ernest Boulan- 
ger, Georges Bonsquet, Gaspers, Cherouvrier, 
Dautresme, Deffte, Uo Delibes, Devin-Duvivi- 
er, Eugene Gautier, Ernest Guiraud, Gastinel, 
Hignard, Jonci^res, Lacombe, Theodore de 
LajHrte, Ortolan, Prosper Pascal, Ferdinand 
Poise, Hector Salomon, Semet,Renaud de Vil- 
bac, Vogel, Wekerlin, and many more besides. 
In the period of twenty years from 1852 to the 
date of its destruction, the Th6&tre-Lyrique 
has g^ven hospitality to seventy French com- 
posers, and has played not less than 408 new 
acts, which, allowing for the annual suspension 
of about two months, gives an average of two 
new acts per month. 

These facts speak for themselves and suffice 
to demonstrate the incontestable utility of the 
sabrention of tlie Th^fttre-Lyrique. Of this no 
one has any doubt; but the important thing 
will be to examine into the best conditions of 
its future prosperity. 

We think, if this theatre is to be replaced in 
the salle it formerly occupied at the Chfttelet, 
the propose^ subvention of 100,000 francs will 
be inshfflicient or will fall short of its end. 
Elperience has proved that this quarter is very 

• TranaUtAd for Dvlght's Joanud of Maslo. 



unfavorable for a theatre of music. To attract 
the dilettante public to it, from so great a dis- 
tance, the director-impresario would see him- 
self obliged to return to vagaries which have 
justly been condemned ; he would see himself 
obliged to mount at great expense, with an ex- 
cessive luxury of miite en seene^ the masterworks 
of the past or the operas which have acquired 
celebrity abroad. It would thus fail of its mis- 
sion, of its reason for existence, in sacrificing 
the living French composers, and in giving 
them only If i lendetnaina de »e8 ffrandt jour$ (the 
*'oflf-nights" ?), with the most feeble artists of 
its troupe. If, on the contrary, it is io remain 
faithful to its own proper role ; if, renouncing, 
as it ought to do, the representation of old 
works and translations, it shall apply itself 
solely to favoring the new composers, then 
what we shall have to fear will be, as we have 
said, that, in proportion to the remoteness of 
the theatre, the subvention will be insufficient 
to sustain it. (And the Memorial goes on to 
suggest a better place.) 

in. KNCOnRAGBMENTS TO CHORAL AND 
SYMPHONIC SOCIETIES. 

Abandoning the question of the lyric thea- 
tres, we now ask your permission, Messieurs, 
to consider the situation outside of the theatre. 
We ought first to state that, up to our time, the 
encouragements accorded by the State had 
solely for their end to further the development 
of dramatic music. This state of things appar- 
ently is to be changed, and we are bound to 
show our gratitude for it. For some years 
past the Minister has fixed his attention on the 
composers who have devoted themselves to 
other branches of the art; and the Minister, in 
granting, by way of encouragement, indemni- 
ties to Symphony societies, societies for Cham- 
ber music, and religious music. Choral societies, 
&c., has opened the way into which we come 
to pray that you will enter. We should be hap- 
py to see you adopt completely, and in a fixed 
manner, this principle of indemnities hitherto 
accorded only accidentally. There is every 
reason to hope that the favorable moment has 
arrived ; and the Government no doubt believes 
so, since it has been pleased, in what concerns 
this part of musical art, to give marks of its 
great good will. 

For the rest, our artists have, for some years, 
furnished brilliant proofs of their activity and 
their intelligence. The French musicians have 
shown themselves capable of succeeding, not 
alone in opera, but also in the other kinds of 
jnusic; new institutions have been founded, at 
Paris and elsewhere, to popularize, at their 
own risk and peril, the Symphony and the Ora- 
torio ; Chamber music makes itself heard every- 
where; Choral Societies cover the surface of 
France, and through them instruction is prop- 
agated from day to day, In fine, by the union 
of these societies with the Symphonic societies, 
we descry, in the near future, the possibility 
of realizing those grand musical solemnities 



which have long formed the glory of the coun- 
tries in the north of Europe. Music, in a word, 
demands only that it may diffuse itself more 
and more widely. You, Messieurs, will be 
pleased to give it the means of producing itself 
in the order of ideas the most elevated. 

To painters and sculptors the government 
has accorded rights, franchises, expo$ition$^ 
which insure their existence and the progress 
of their art. We come to ask it to accord the 
same rights, the same facilities to composers, 
who alone, to this time, have been deprived of 
them. We expect from its generous solicitude 
a vast hall, in which the chefs-d'oeuvre of our 
great masters and the modem compositions 
may be heard with all the fitting splendor of 
execution. Painting, statuary have for shelter 
magnificent palaces, worthy of the marvels 
they enclose; we demand a hall for concerts 
worthy of Paris, worthy of France ; such a hall 
that artists, who devote themselves to the exe- 
cution of masterworks, shall no longer be 
obliged to take refuge in a riding school ; such 
a hall, in short, as may be found in all the 
countries where there is a just concern for the 
dignity and spUndor of the art of Music. 

We wish that true Art, noble Art, the Art 
that consoles, that fortifies, may be able to 
struggle against this pretended Art which cor- 
rupts, and whose manifestations keep on mul- 
tiplying day by day ; this art which you your- 
selves, Messieurs, have so often and so justly 
scourged, which can only deprave and pervert 
the mind as well as the manners of the masses. 
Music, you know very well, has, like painting 
and sculpture, its chefs-d*(Buvre, the knowl- 
edge of which is indispensable to progress, to 
the education and the moralization of the peo- 
ple, and which it is a matter of the highest in- 
terest to have produced and propagated. It is 
for the attainment of this end, that we come to 
ask of you also, in favor of symphonic and cho- 
ral music, the creation of a fund of encourage- 
ment to the extent of 100,000 francs per an- 
num. 

Such, Messieurs, are the observations which 
we had to submit to you touching the general 
interests of music and musicians. These ob. 
servations, presented by special men, deeply 
acquainted with the cause which they defend, 
have appeared to us to merit your attention. 
Convinced of your solicitude, of your spirit of 
justice, of your love for all that constitutes the 
Beautiful, and, consequently, the Good, we 
await with confidence your sovereign decisions. 

Please accept, Messrs. les D^pnt^s, the expres- 
sion of our gratitude and our most respectful 
sentiments. 

Ptettdtnt nf Vu SoeUU d«« CompetiUun <E« MuHgm4t for 

U« ^•OT 1874, A. B. VAUOOBBEIL. 

^ Paris, 22 June, 1874. 

The Memorial is farther signed by four honorary 

Presidents, members of the InsMtut^: viz. Ambroise 
homas, Henri Rebtr, F61icien David, Victor Mass^, 
and by about eighty of the most diatingnished musi- 
cal names In France. 
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Bichard Grant White on Franz Liszt and 
his EelatiosB to the "Mnsic of the 
Fntnre." 

(From the Galaxy for September.) 

After speaking of the musical indebtedness of tlii.^ 
country to Mr. Theodore Thomas, Mr. White pro- 
ceeds as follows : 

Our rlistingnisbed conductor has done so 
much for our delight and our benefit that he 
may be forgiven much; and somewhat we have 
to forgive him in that he has inflicted upr)n us 
from time to time the orchestral works of that 
dreariest of composers, Franz Liszt. If any 
musical dispensation could be more afllictivc 
than a scries of entire operas by Wagner, it 
would be the being obligcci to sit under the 
stated delivery of a series of symphonies by 
Liszt. The compositions of this celebnited 
virtuoso remind us of some sermons that we 
all have heard, in which the doctrine was or- 
thodoXf the sentences well put together, the 
language pure, the illustrations scholarly, and 
the result barrenness and unutterable boredom 
— labored nothingness, and which for all their 
worth or interest, to gods, men, or devils, 
might just as well not have been. And then 
there ivas the reflection, unavoidable to the 
generous mind, that it would have been so easy 
not to write them. And so ii is with Liszt's 
orchestral work ; it would have been so much 
easier, as well as more hurnane, to let it alone. 

The names of Liszt and Wagner have been 
for some years intimately associated. The men 
are often mentioned together, as if they be- 
longed to one school. And so indeed they do 
— to the school which seeks to construct musi- 
cal compositions upon theory and without mu- 
sical ideas. The association of their names is 
honorable to Liszt ; for it is the consequence of 
a spontaneous support which he has given to 
Wagner; and with all the Hungarian pianist's 
affectation and his ^'ceaseless hum, hum, hum, 
and endless bug, bug, bug.*' he has in this 
matter at least shown himself capable of taking 
a generous attitude towards a man whom he 
might have feared as a rival. Liszt's position 
is a very distinguished one. He has a court of 
obsequious admirers^ largely composed of the 
softer sex, who in virtue of his playing, his 
aifectation, and his ** Florentine proflle," have 
always been his worshippers. We have heard 
of him latelv from one of these — how he enters 
the circle of the initiated, but is not spoken to 
until lie speaks; how he must not be asked to 
play, and when he does vouchsafe to touch the 
Key-1)oard, how he must be allowed to leave it 
without a spoken word even of thanks or ad- 
miration; how he is, in fact, an avful musical 
fetish, not to be approached either with prayer 
or with praise. This is at least consistent. It 
is all of a piece with Liszt's behavior ever since 
he was x:oddled into fame upon the laps of 
countesses. 

Franz Liszt is now sixty-three years old ; he 
has been a musician from his earliest childhood ; 
and yet for every musical deed of his not done 
upon the piano stool, he ought to sit upon the 
stool of repentance. He has probably covered 
more music paper with his writings than Mo- 
zart and Beethoven did together; and in all 
that time he has not produced one musical idea 
that is worth one of the buttons on one of his 
old velvet paletots, not one which h»is charac- 
ter enough, even in its badness, to be recog- 
nized as his. In this respect he is mnch inferi- 
or to Wagner, who has produced Something 
good — in spite of his theory, not by reason of 
it. From his early boyhood he has inhaled the 
incense offered in Europe to a musical prodigy, 
and one whose person and whose manners 
made him acceptable in the highest and most 
cultivated society. But it was as a performer 
only that he was great. Even in the first flush 
of iiis dawning manhood he produced not^one 
single melody that the world has thought 
worth remembering. But his command of the 
key-board and his conception of that kind ol 
brilliant difficulty that good old Dr. Johnson 
wished were impossible, was not only prodig- 



ious, it was monstrous. In his bovhood he 
found nothing in the sonatas of Beethoven or 
of Hummel beyond his reach, except perhaps 
their meaning; and happening to be in the shop 
of Hummel's publisher on the day when that 
composer's sonata in B minor was published, 
he astonished the musicians who were present 
by playing it perfectly at first sight. This was 
but one of the sensations that he was continu- 
nlly, and has been all his life continually mak- 
ing. His teacher, the great Czemy, refused 
payment for his instruction ; the honor of hav- 
ing such a marvellous boy for his pupil was 
recompense enough. Thus all his life a certain 
number of distinguished people have fallen 
down and worshipped him — all but the love b 
of music for music's sake. His soul must have 
been stningely impenetrable to musical influ- 
ences of the higher order, even within the 
sphere of his own instrument, that he should 
study and play Hummel, and yet be able to 
write no real music for the pianoforte; only 
fireworks and mountainous difficulties. For of 
all composers that have written for the piano- 
forte. Hummel seemed to have l>een most pos- 
sessed by the genius of that instrument. As 
Bach's ideas seem all to have been fitted for 
treatment in double counter{K>int, so HummePs 
seem to have been peculiarly suited to the 
pianoforte. Perhaps it is fancy, but Mozart 
impresses me as having always written with the 
voice in his mind, or at least the violin, the 
** butter-fiddle" of his boyhood; Beethoven 
always — even in his only opera, "Fidelio," and 
his great song, ** Adelaide," no less than in his 
pianoforte sonatas, the first movement of the 
very ** Moonlight Sonata" not excepted — to 
show that he conceived every thought as if it 
were to be executed by a grand orchestra, a 
band of angels and of archangels. But Hum- 
mel's ideas will come out well by percussion. 
The only other great and peculiar pianoforte 
composer, although in an entirely different 
style, is Chopin; f can hardly except Mendels- 
sohn, and his gifted pupil, Stemdale Bennett. 
Liszt caught nothing of the true spirit of such 
music, and has attained only the production of 
stupendous fantasias, which seem as though 
they weru written as exercises for Briarius's 
daughters. But the world will run after prod- 
igies, and Liszt fooled his followers to the top 
of their bent. Since they were willing to wor- 
ship, he graciously, but not too graciously, re- 
ceived their homage. To put a ridiculous 
couplet of Mrs. Browning's to some use, he 

** snt on a throne of purple sublimliv, 

And ground down men's bones to a pale unanlml^.*' 

He had a way of entering a »al<my calmly 
drawing off his gloves and tossing them to a 
lackey, sitting down on the piano stool, run- 
ning his hands through his fair hair, and look- 
ing up at the ceiling before he proceeded to 
pulverize his instrument, and his hearers, which 
was thought very grand — almost godlike. It 
was the same man. in his semi-gay youth, who 
now, in his demi-religious age, must not be 
asked or thanked for his musical boons. It 
was the sublimity of impudence; and in that 
same sublimity he used to alter the works of 
Weber, of Hummel, and even of Beethoven, 
when he played them in public, to the delight 
of the gaping stupidity around him. He has 
had the grace to confess this in words which 
should make the ears of all such cuttle tingle. 
*'I confess to my shame." he says, ** that to 
catch the bravos of a public always slow to ap- 
prehend beauty in its august simplicity, I made 
no scruple to alter the movement aid the inten- 
tions of the composer. I went so far as even 
insolently to add a mass of conceits and points 
(Torgue^ which, in bringing me ignorant ap- 
plause, inevitably led me into evil ways, from 
which happily I soon disengaged myself." 
This reminds us of Wagner's similar presump- 
tion in regard to Gluck's *'Alceste." I will 
add, too, that it reminds me of the manner in 
which some severe strictures of my own upon 
like interpolations by eminent virtuosos many 
years ago were received. They were treated 
by some, whose highest notions of music are 



limited to such exhibitions, as if they were 
written by an ignorant Goth. Now a Goth I 
was and am ; but ignorant I was not, and never 
less so than in the condemnation of all such 
impudent foolery. The enormous cadenzas 
and point$ tVorgve which are so commonly intro- 
duced by violinists and pianists, are rarely more 
than elaborate impertinence; and any inten- 
tional deviation from the actual text of a com- 
poser ought to be received with hisses rather 
than applause. In the height of his early pop- 
ularity Liszt wrote an opera, **Don Sanclio," 
but as he could not play it upon the pianoforte, 
it fell dead, and was immediately buried in ob- 
livion. He has more recently written a mass, 
perhaps for the repose of **Don Sancho," 
although the interval was long; but even relig- 
ious patience could not endure its harsh and 
barren crudity, and it received extreme unction 
on the day of its birth. His symphonies, or 
symphonic compositions, we have, in penance 
for our sins, been obliged to sit through again 
and again ; but they are past salvation, even by 
a great orchestra and a great conductor. True, 
they are full of technical excellence; but of 
what other worth is technical excellence in any 
art than as the mere vehicle of ideas which in 
themselves are beautiful ? and the more Liszt 
writes and the hanler he works, the more does 
the stony sterility of his mind become apparent. 
He spends the first part of a movement in an- 
nouncing that something is coming that never 
comej, and the last in subsiding from a climax 
that he has never reached. Sometimes he ham- 
mers out what he plainly means for a leading 
motive. But what is it ? A succession of 
sounds deliberately put together by the rule of 
three, and which lias no more melodic fonn or 
musical chann, or significance, than there are 
in an equal number of blows upon a kettle- 
drum. But the modulations ! Yes, indeed 
there be modulations, and enough; they stretch 
all through the movement, which is as long as 
eternity and as tedious as eternity passed in the 
wrong place. Modulation is a good thin^; but 
there are modulations and modulations. Let 
them be as ingenious as they may, modulations 
are worth nothing unless they mean something. 
There are the modulations in the andante of 
the C minor, the enharmonic modulation, and 
the succeeding chromatic modulations into the 
original key. They are masterly ; and by the 
first the composer got his trumpets into C nat- 
ural — ^a more important point when he wrote 
than it is now. But what is it to us whether 
the passage is in C natural orX fiat, and wheth- 
er we go there enhannonically or otherwise f 
That is a matter of mere musical grammar. 
What do we care in what key the trumpets 
stand ? That is a mere technical point of in- 
strumentation. What we are concerned with 
is the beauty that is thus revealed to us. When 
with that enharmonic change the orchestra 
bursts upon the dominant of the coming key, 
the firmament opens above us, and our souls 
then mount on the notes of those trnmpets into 
the seventh heaven; and on the after modula- 
tion into A fiat we float deliciously down from 
that empyrean. But Liszt's modulations are 
mere modulations. We care nothing about 
them as modulations, but they are welcome if 
they will only lead us from where we are ; and 
when they have done so we find that our last 
state is worse than our first. Instead of soar- 
ing or gently floating into realms of beauty, we 
are only toted from hardscrabble to bardscrab- 

ble. 

[To be continued.! 

The Uasses of Franz Schubert* 

By Joslph Bennett. 

(Concluded from page 286.) 

We are bound, perhaps, to accept the story of the 

Mass in F aa tula by Vou Ilellborn, but internal 

evidence points sa clearly in another direction t'lat 

we confess ourselves perplexed. Strange indeed 

*J/aa9et <n rocal trare ; compared hy Frans Schubert. 
Tlie Piano forie Acconi|>anlnient armnged iVom the fall 
score bv Bei thold Toura. Nu. 1 in F. No. 2 hi G» N<i. 3 In 
n flat : >o. 4 m C, "So, 6 in K flat. London : Kovcllo, Ew- 
er and Co. 
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WR9 it. And Hltojyether «t variance with the rules 
that governed SfluiU'rt's caretr, f.»r him to hc:rin 
in the noble and diginfwd rc'H^i«*i8 j^chool of Hi'etho- 
ven, passinfi^ over to that of Hnj-dii and Moxart., and 
ending' where he commena'd. If \w did tJus, w« 
have before ns « most eccentric freak of fTefiiiis, 
wholly inexplicable by«ay tli«ory of CAuaatiun that 
mind can conceive. 

Taking the five Masses without reference to nu- 
merical order — as slMuld l»e d«ine whenever they 
are aubiected to coin^iarative criticism — thoy ar- 
range themselves in two groups, made up respect- 
ively of Nos. 2, 8, and 4, and Nos. 1, and «. We 
must not be 8np()ORed to suggest by thin division 
that tha members of the first group show a family 
likeness equal in degree to that wliich undoubtedly 
exist« betw<<efi those of the second. The atrange- 
mcnt, however, is not wholly arbitrary, Woause, 
though the Mass in G (No. 2) is a better work, and 
more distinctiw of the master, than its coiTi{*nions, 
all three are nearly allied in diinensinns and in char- 
acter, while they are not far from equal in their 
value relative to those in F and E flut. According 
to the authority so often named above, these Masses 
followed each other very clost^ly, the "G " and *' B- 
flat" bearing date 1815, the **C" 1816. They way 
be accepted, therefore, as the outcome of one phase, 
and no more, in the composer's career; and as they 
were produced under like conditions in each ca-w, 
they undoubtedly reflect the influences then govei-n- 
ins: Schubert's mind. Again, curiously enough, the 
earliest work is the moat independent, the second 
and third being, by comparison, no better than imi- 
tations. A go<id deal of nonsense has been written 
about the Mass in G, and in particular does poor 
Kreissle von Hellborn stumble over it to his extreme 
damage. Thus, he styles the work " the noblest of 
SchubRrt*8 known Masses," a statement which, in 
view of Nos. 1 and 6, is simply absurd. But the 
unfortunate Doctor goes on to demonstrate that ho 
has very little acquaintance indeed with his sulject 
— speaking of a "joyful * Dona nobis,*** which, as a 
separate movement, does not exist, and of a " con- 
cluding Kyrie" nobody else has yet been able to 
discover. The truth is, that the Mass in G ca.i only 
rank foremost in the second class of Schubert's im- 
portant works. Written for a small orchestra — two 
trumpets, drums, and organ, in addition to a string 
quartet— -and numbering altogether but 608 bars, 
its pretensions by no means justify Von Ilellborn's 
enthusiasm. Both the ideas in the work and their 
treatment are, however, often striking and beautiful. 
The simplicity and devotional expression of the 
•* Kyrie,** with its lovely reprw of the first theme, 
the solemn character of the ** Credo,*' with its unend- 
ing orchestral counterpoint of crotchets, the beauti 
fuf " Benedictus," a canon for soprano, tenor, and 
bass, and impressive " Agnus Dei,'* are features of 
rare interest and attraction. 

It is only when we compare the work with the 
confessedly noblest examples of the master, that we 
see its inferiority. This, however, should not blind 
us to the fact that, considering Schubert's age wh^n 
it was written, and the influences amid which he 
worked, the Mass in G is a surprising effort — evi- 
dencing not only its composer's genius, but also his 
fine sense of the true and just in art. It is said to 
have been penned in five davs; and this, perhaps, 
accounts for many slips whic^ would not otherwise 
have happened, though the fact lies beyond question 
that Schubert was a careless workman. Even the 
words of his Masses, which he must have known by 
heart, are incorrectly transcribed, and the editor of 
the present edition has had to make important 
changes, in order to fit the Masses for use in the 
Catholic Church. 

The Mass (No. 8) in B flat was, as already ststed. 
composed immediately after that in G, from which, 
however, it differs in several important respects. 
Vjn Ilellborn states that this work is heard in Vi- 
eiuia flFMich more often than its companions, f(»r the 
reason, perhaps, that the popular style of Haydn and 
rtlazartis almost ostentatiously adojited. Scliubert's 
incfivlduallty asserts itself here and there, but the 
inflnence of the older master predominates, and, as 
a result, we hare a good deal of showy and effective, 
if nnt very appropriate, music. Indeed, regarding 
the Blass as an example of the school to which it 
belongs, we quite agree with a thoughtful critic, 
who has said that " it is not unworthy to rank with 
the best of Haydn's and Mozart's works of the same 
kind." It contains many passages of a purely con- 
ventional type — mere "padding,** in point of fact; 
but it also contains mudi beautiful inelod}', and, in 
the case of the " Benedictus,** as fine an^ example of 
part-writing as any to be found in the ranga of sa- 
cred Art. 9chubert was always happy in setting 



the " Renedictus,** but, in this instance, the source 
of his insjiiration was obvious^ly the enchanting 
mox'cinrnt which, whether by Mozart or Siissninycr, 
gives so ranch of loveliness to the " Uequitin.*' The 
" Asrnus Dei " may also be referred to in t<Tin« of 
praise. On the other hand, the " Cum Sanrto Spir- 
itu,** wherein Schulwrt ventures upon fugal, or 
rather imitative, writing, is poor in the extreme, 
and would, if presented as an exercise in an academy 
class, entail a " wierging*' up<m its unfortunate per- 
petrator, la his " Dona nobis,** moreover, Schubtrt 
fiillows out " to tiie bitter end " the bad iM-actice of 
setting solemn and tranquil words to iio^ht and 
vivacious music for the sake of an effective wiiid-np. 
balancing merits and shortcomings, the Mass in 
n flat must be set down as a clev«r and pleiising (ex- 
ample of it.« particular school, while :t has the further 
advantage of easiness, and a popular character. The 
work is sron»d fiir obocH, bassoons, trainjiets, drums, 
and organ, in addition to the string quartet, and 
numbers 607 bars. 

With the Mass (No. 4) in C before us, and, also, 
the date (181ft) put to it by Scliubert's bio'^rnpher, 
we are more than ever disposed to give up chronil- 
ogy as n hopeless puzzle. How came it that in two 
short years our author descended from th«» height 
of the beautiful Mass in F to the comparatively low 
level where we now find him. For. if the No. H was 
an ostentatious copy of the llaydn-Mozart style, 
that before us may lie called a slavish imitation, re- 
deemed only in a slight degree by strokes of genius. 
Circum.stancHS attendant up«m the creation of the 
work would, perhaps, if we knew them, give ih 
some clue to the rea.stm for so marked a retrogres- 
sion ; but, in their absence, we can only wondiT at 
the fact. After what has been said, a good desl of 
this Mass may pass witlnrnt further comment, inas- 
much as amateurs cannot go far wrong in calling 
upon their knowledge of the mo'iel fur an idea of the 
copy. They will readily suppose that the work 
abcmnds in bold und brilliant pa.<sn<i:es. that the or- 
chestra is used in a showy manner, and that musical 
effect is sought without much reference to the pur- 
port of the words. Examples of all this may be 
found in the " Gloria,** the ** Credo,** ami the " Dona 
nobis; ** but, on the other hand, there are not want- 
ing passages that give us a momcntrry glimpse, so 
to speak, of the com poser's genius and individuality. 
Those readers who know the Mass will at tmcc re- 
cur to the *' Et incarnatus," an Adagio onh* twenty- 
one bars lonir, yet containing beauty enough for one 
of greater dimensions. Other portions might be 
cited, but no amount of detail, with regard ti such 
distinctiveness, as exists in the work, could alt^T the 
fact, that it is to all intents and purposes, a reflecti<m 
of other thoughts and other fashions than those nat- 
ural to the composer. This, however, Schubert 
himself would hardly have conceded, even towards 
the close of his life. He had some pride in his 4th 
Mass, and took the trouble to write a new choral 
" Benedictus ** for it, instead of the original soprano 
solo, this task, indeed, being one of the latest he 
accomplished. The edition before us does not c(m- 
tain the second movement, and we tlnnk the editor 
ha^ used a wise discretion in excluding it., il onlv 
because great beauty and originality of character 
put it out of keeping with the rest. 

Schubert seems to have written the Mass in C for 
an orchestra without violas, those instruments not 
appearing in the score; provision is made, however, 
for two oboes (or clarionets !), trumpets, dnmn, and 
organ. The entire work numbers 549 bnrs; 41 bars 
more than the shortest of the five Masse-) — that 
in G. 

We now come to the second jjronp, going back 
ward in point of time, but forward in all other 
res|>ects, to reach the Mass (No. 1), in F, some p ir 
ticulars ctmcerning which have alreaiiy been jriven. 
Here wo g«'t out of a confined place int » one Inr^e 
and open, and see our compo-^er in nil his native 
vigor and beauty, no longer under any influent'es 
save those of his own genius, and giving fuil play to 
his imagination and skill. Hen; too, for the first 
tihic, we see him with something like a full orches- 
tra at command. In the smaller Masses he makes 
odmirabic use of limited means ; but now, with 
larger resources, he comes before us as the veritaS'e 
Schubert whom every amateur loves with special 
fervor as a writer for the orchestra. Accepting 
Von Ilellborn's account as to the origin of 1 his .Mmss, 
it would appear that extra instruments were en«ja:r<?d 
for the Festival at Lichtenthat, and hence we n.»vv 
find Schubert dealing with oboes, clarionets, b.is- 
soons, horns, trum)»ei:s, trombones, and drums, be- 
sides the usual strings. What wonder that be felt 
inspired to employ these resources in the best p »s- 
aible manner, and after his own fiishion ; conscious 



that the opp»»rtunity had come to reveal the gif^s 
with which Heaven had endowed him. Well did 
the young master set cmt by writing a beautiful 
" Kyrie,'* wherein dwells the spirit of pure and 
heartfelt devotion. Putting aside the temptation to 
orchestral pomp and splendor, Schubert composed 
music which is itself a prayer, with its plaintive, 
yoarning melodies, and solemn, unaffected harmo- 
nies. A soprono 8olo gives variety and added beau- 
ty to the movement, the chorus being in (me instance 
happily used as an accompaniment, while the orches- 
tra lends its most tender and delicate colorinsr to the 
wh(d(>. We find too, more than one of the touches 
peculiar to Schubert, that give his later wrirks so 
great a piquancy. The return of the first theme is 
l»eautifully mananed, and a new floating accompani- 
ment for Ktrinj;.-* bestows a fi*ef»h charm u]Km its rep- 
etiti»m. Our ctmiposer seems to have thrown him- 
s''lf Iwart and soul into the " (Jloria." breaking loose 
especially from all restraint as to space, and writing 
no fewer than five movements, s<»me <»f them amply 
developed. The opening Alicf/ro is bt»ld and spirited, 
without being characterisitic in more than the use of 
the orchestra; and the "Gratias Hs:hnu< " {Aminnfe 
con niofo) recalls, withimt beinjj like, the " Recor- 
dare Jesu " (same timtj and key) of Mozart's" llequi- 
em." An effective change of rhythm and charnet4»r 
marks th«* pa^saire, " Dotnine Deus, Mt^x Celestis." 
and leads to an Ada/in, " Dtmiine Deus. .\gnus Dei," 
which is in Schubert's most eharactepiritic and beau- 
tiful style. The " Qtuniiam " britifly preludes a 
larffely devoK)ped fugue { Alf^-pro eM-aa) "Cum 
Sanct(» Spiritu." the workinir of which is attended 
nearly throughout by a brisk violin accompaniment. 
For a I id of seventeen this scholastic exercise may 
be called clever, but Schubert appears much at ease 
when he safely reaches his pedal poia', and launches 
out into a 6Wv containing some bold and striking 
progressions. The " ('red<» '* !•> set in a 8in'.rle move- 
ment, Andftuthto, 22Y bars long, and affects. throu;;h- 
out, a subduftl eliaracter, clarionets, trumpets, and 
drums b«Mng silent. It i.s. however, one of the best 
numbers in the work, not cmlv on the score of beau- 
ty but of invention, one exatnple of which qualit}' 
may be seen in a figure of accompaniment for wind 
instruments, .so inexorable throu:>;houi as to suggest 
the very steadfastness of belief. We, mii^ht dwell 
loB!^ upon every page of this " Credo," hut it must 
suffice to indicate the striking impredsiveness of the 
" Crucifixus " (in whieh alone the figure jii>t referred 
to is suspended), and of the hass solo .set to " Kt ite- 
rum vent rus est," 4c. Taken as a whole, tl»e 
movement deserves a place among the finest settings 
of the Creed. The "Sanctus" opens well with/or- 
tixtiino diatonic chords for the voices, preluded by 
titinoh passages for orchestra, the rranrtndo of whicn 
l«»ads up to them with splendid effect. Though tlie 
rest of this Ad-igio mif*t«*o is scarcely worthy of 
the beginning, it is n<it withont merit, nor unfit for 
its place in the Mass. The " Benedictus" (Audtin/e 
roH mofo) will always be tJ>e favorite movement. It 
is written as a canon on the unison and octave for 
two sopranos and two tenors, the second tenor lead- 
ing, followed in order by the voices above, and it 
has a melody which, if no' original Ivy md cumrnon, 
is expressive in a high degree. Wilu the entry t»f 
each voice the orchestra has a different manner of 
accompaniment, but nothing interferes with the 
strict, form of the movement in the vocal parts. 
Tassing over the " Agnus Dei " we have only to re- 
mark of the " Don I nobis*' that it is based upon the 
tlieme of the " Kvrie," which dictates its entire 
character ond treatni'-nt. Thus, a** the Mass began 
s<i it ends, — the same subdued and plaintive strains 
which lifted heavenwards the pr.iyer for mercy, 
doing a like office for the aspiration alter pence. Ue- 
viewingthe entire work, and ti> king special note of 
its orchestration, we mu<t once more express sur- 
prise that HHch evidence <if ripeness should be given 
in a first composition of the kind. The Masw in F 
contains altogether 94t> bars, and is. therefore, by 
comparison with tho.sc of the first group, a largo 
work. 

Kinis coronnt optu. We come now to the splendid 
composiiion, important in dimensitms as in charac- 
ter, with which Schubert c'osed his labors for the 
Church. The circuinstances attending the produc- 
tion of the grand Mass in E flat, like most else con- 
nected with this master's life, are still obscure, the 
only known reference to thtm being met with in a 
letter from <me of Schubert's friends to another, 
rlrtted July 1828. the last year of his life. " He 
(Schubert) is still here at present.** wrote Herr .len- 
ger " working zealously at a new Mass.'* This and 
no more, has cotne doNvn to us concerning one of the 
fine.4 examples of sacred art that genius has pro- 
duced. Co:nposed onl}' a few mouths before his 
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death, and it may have been, with some presenti- 
ment of what was approaching^, tlie Mass embodies 
Schubert's ripest thoughts, and deepest feeling. 
We cannat hear it without a consciousness that it 
came from the heart as well as from the head of the 
master, who on no previous occasion touched so 
powerfully the sprinfi^s of human emotion. Like its 
predecessor last noticed, the Mass in E flat is writ- 
ten for a full orchestra ; but in dimensions it far ex- 
ceeds the " F major,** containing no fewer than 1687 
bars, of which the opening movement has 164. In 
this " Kyrie " the genius of Schubert is revealed to 
the full extent of its capacity for expressing deep 
and tender feeling. How beautifully the work opens 
for eirmple, vvilh soft sustained wind chords, em- 
phasized by the marked rhythm of tho basses, ;E>t2z. 
And then, the loveliness of the first vocal phrase, 
which m:ght well give utterance to all the yearnings 
ot the soul for pardon, how it strikes kt once the 
key-note that governs the entire Mass, and !«hows 
us all the power of art chastened and ennobled by 
religious emotion ! But the musician, as well as the 
mueico-sentamentalist can revel in this delicious 
" Kyrie,** and did space permit, nothing would be 
easier tiian to prove that its beauties are transcend- 
ent. The •* Gloria** is quite worthy to follow the 
opening movement, and presents many a trait of 
Schubert's most charming individuality. Amon^ 
these are the change on the words '* Adoramus te," 
the treatment of the " iJomine Deus** and " Miserere 
nobis,** and especially the magnificent passage with 
which this part of the " Gloria ** ends. ** Cum Sanc- 
to Spiritu " is set as a fu(;ue, after a much more elab- 
orate fashion than we find in the Bfass No. 1. Its 
character, however, apart from the contrapuntal 
skill shown, is affected by a large use of chromatic 
progressions, and the general result strikes us as 
more scholastic than pleassing. The " Credo ** gives 
us a foretaste of its novelty by the two-bar roll of 
drums which preludes the entrance of the voiceis. 
Beethoven had shown how the tymprtni should be 
used, and Schubert here almost betters his instruc- 
tiitns, so impressive is the effect. The drum passage 
more than once reappears, and is an important feat- 
ure in a movement full of interest. In the *• F.t in- 
carnatus." our c<miposer resorts to his much-loved 
canonic form, with a success rarely, If ever, sur- 
passed. The Canon, written for one soprano and 
two tenor voices, has a melody of extreme beauty ; 
the parts flow with smoothness, and the accompani- 
ment enriches without encumbering. This is un- 
doubtedly the gem of the ** Credo,*' though many 
subsequent passages call for hearty admiration, both 
on Rsthetic and scientific grounds. The " Sanctus," 
peculiarly enterprising in its progressions, cannot 
coropeto with the " £t incarnatus * for charm, but 
the " Benedictns" for quartet and chorus, might run 
that lovely movement very hard for first place. 
Merc verbal description avails nothing to convey an 
idea of its character ; we may, however, arouse curi- 
osity by speaking of it in the stion^^'st terms as a 
model of religious music. The solemn "Agnus" 
and marveliou.^l}' beautiful " Dona nobis ** are wor- 
thy of all that has gone before, and, in closing the 
Yolume in obedience to the exigencies of space, we 
can only express a hope that very soon this grand 
Mass will have the place in public esteem it lairl}* 
deserves. 

A word must suffice to recognize the general 
accuracy and completeness of the edition before us, 
and to state that all the Masses have been ably 
adapted to the Communion Service of the English 
Church by the Kev. J. Troutbeck, M. A., and are 
published in a separate form. 



Strakosch laterviewed. 

ScENB — 77ie Everett Ho^ae, 

Dramath Pertonce — Max Strakosch and the Musical 
Critic of The Aratdicut, 

Critic. — I received the list of your engagements, 
which is somewhat different from what you gave 
when 1 last saw 3'ou 

atftikos'h, — Yes ; but you can now rely implicitly 
on the present one, unless any untoreseen accident, 
happens. What do you think of the people 1 have 
secured ? 

C rtfic. — There are many of whom 1 know nothing, 
so 1 have come to you for s>nie inforiiiation. 

StraloKh. — Well, 1 have three prime Jonue, of 
whom Albani is the most expensive, and probably 
the best. You have of course heard of her successes 
in Europe. She first appeared at Coveot Garden in 
1872, and at once achieved a success. Since tnat 
she has been re-engaged each season, and was the 



only rival of Patti this year. Then her Russian en- 
gagement was quite a triumph, as every one knbws 
who reads the papers. She is young, good-looking, 
has a tine voice, and sings well. A great deal has 
been said about dispensing with a " star," but that 
is all nonsense. The public is not yet educated up 
to that point. It is very well for 3'ou and me and a 
few musicians to say that all thnt is wanted is a good 
ensemble ; but audiences want an attraction. If 1 am 
asked, *'Mr. Blannger, where is your attraction ?" it 
is useless for me to point to my company. I must 
have some well-known name to put forward. Now, 
Albani is the bestpnma dormn in Eurof>e after Tiet- 
jens. Patti, and Nilsson. The last we have had 
enough of, at least for a season or two ; Patti will not 
come ; and Tictjena is old and never was beautiful. 
To succeed here a prima donna must be young and 
pretty ; and then it requires very judicious manage- 
ment to make her a popular favorite. Look at the 
case of Lucca ; she is a really great artiste, but it 
will never pay a mani^^er in this country to give 
her a large salary. You know I tried her at the 
close of last season, but I could not regain the lost 
ground. 

Cinlic. — It is generally understood that Mdlle. 
Albani is an American. 

Slrakosch. — Yes, she is of French Canadian par- 
ents; her real name is Emma La Jeunesse. Her 
education was gained at the Convent of the Sacr6 
C<pur, Montreal. There her mu.Mca] talents soon 
showed themselves, and she became an accomplished 
organist. 

Critic. — An education at a convent is rather a sin- 
gular preparation for the lyric stage. How natural- 
ly she would be able to act as one of the nuns in 
'• Robert the Devil " ! You had better mount that 
opera, and give the tenor part to Devillier. 

SfroA'anch. — Yon are a1wa3's chaffing me, but 1 
don't care a straw. I have heard it said ** the near- 
er to church, the further from God," and vou seem 
to think that because a lady has been an inmate of 
H convent she is particularly fitted to a.«sociate with 
the devil. When AlbanHs parents found out how 
iH'eat were her vocal abilities, she was taken to Par- 
is and placed under the tuition of the once celebra- 
ted tenor, Duprez. He was chaimed with her, and, 
after having taught her aa ranch as he could, sent 
her on to Lampcrti of Milan, who is unsurpassed in 
his method. 

Critic. — What is hep repertory ? 

Strakoaeh. — I cannot tell you all, but she has been 
most successful in " Linda." " Sonnambula." ** Lucia,* 
" M gnon.*' " Rigol«itto," Zerlina in " Don Giovanni," 
and Rosina in "II Barbiere." 1 shall, in all proba- 
bility, produce " II Barbiere," because one of my 
tenors, Debassini, has a light, flexible voice, and 
can sing the Rossinian scales to perfection. 

Critic. — It will be almost a novelty here ; we have 
had so little of Rossini's music of late years. Very 
few modern sin<rers study sufficiently to be able to 
mii.<-ter its difficulties. 

SriJctuch. — In that respect, at Ira^t, yon will be 
pleased with Dcbnssini. whose exet utio** is remark- 
ably fluent Albani will also take the leading r6^4 
in the " Flying Dutchman.*' 

Critic. — ^Then you have decided to produce that 
opera ? 

S:rako9ch. — Yes ; I was in doubt between that and 
" Rienzi," bnt the score of the lattt r would require a 
very great deal of alteration, and there would be 
mi'ch difficulty in getting: The music. Besid(*s, the 
" Flying Dutchman " has been tried before English 
audiences, while " Rienzi " has not. 

Critic. — 1 remember seeing the " Dutchman " at 
Drury Lane during Wood's season in 1870, with 
Murska and Santley. 

Strako»ck,'—T>\d you like it ? 

Critic-^Yes ; it is far more pleasing than " Lo- 
hengrin." You know Wagner wro'e it before all 
his extraordinary theories had been developed. 
There will be a good chance for you to show us some 
fine scenery. 

Strako»ch.—We\\, I shall do ray best. The stock- 
holders are supplying a new set of scenery suitable 
lor ordinary operas, and I shall mount the new ones 
aa well as I know how. 

Cri/ic— What will Heilbron aing? 

Strakotch. — As I told you before, she wa» origi- 
nally at the Op^ra Comique. and her genius is mr 
the lighter parts. She will appear in " LaTraviata," 
'• La Figlia." " Faust," Gounoil's " Romeo and Giiil- 
ietta," and she will undertake Elsa in *' Lohengrin." 

Cfiiic. — Pollentini's name is quite unknown here. 

StrakoncK. — Yes ; she is young, but has been much 
liked in all the principal Italian cities, and was well 
received last season at La Scala, Milan, an enormous 
house — I believe the largest in the world— and 



where the audiences are extremely critical. She is 
a fine actress, and will undertake the heavy tdles, 
including Aida, and Valentinain " Les Huguenots." 
Marcsi will also be in the company, and Miss Cary 
is relied upon for all the contralto parts. She 
knows almost everv opera, is always amiable, and 
never disappoints tlie public. 

Critic. — ^Three most excellent qnalitiea, and I am 
sure the public appreciates the lady at her proper 
worth. Now tell me about the gentlemen. 

Stroiwteh, — ^The principal tenor is Carpi, of whom I 
expect great things. Here is his photiigraph ; you 
can see that he is very handsome. lie sang last 
season at Cairo, where he replaced Mongini. His 
voice is a tenore di »forza. I shall give him the parts 
in "Aida" and "Lohenirrin." His Tcpertory in- 
cludes most of Meyerbeer's operas, and I hear thtft 
he is capital in Masaniello. What are yon laugh- 
ing at ? 

Critic. — Because, as his name is rather fishy, it 
seems only proper that he ahould succeed aa a fish- 
erman. 

I^rakoaeh. — Well, as you have had your Joke, I 
will have mine. What is the difference between 
Carpi and a cardinal f 

Critic.— A. don't know, but the tenor of their ways 
seems entirely different. 

Straknuch. — One performs mass in red and the 
other Masaniello (mass in yellow). 

Critic. — Very good. Now about Devillier. Wat 
he not a cooper, and did not some manager find oat 
his capabilities by hearing him sing while at work. 

fstrakonch. — Yes. Yon see, beibg a cooper, he 
knew all about bars and staves. He did well at 
Paris last year, and has a go<»d ripertoire. I shall 
let him Hing in " Willi%mTell," and probably in some 
of Mej'erbeer's operas. Of Del Puente you know 
almost as much as I. Then there is a new baritone, 
Tagliapietra, who was at Paris this season with my 
brother. Scolara is a useful bass, and I have en- 
gaged Fiorini, who was also with Moritz, and who 
knows a great number of operas, and has a powerful, 
rich voice. I have aimed at obtaining a company 
arhich should be complete in every detail, and while 
I have no dSbntantett or untried singers, the artists 
are all ynuntr. and there are no worn voices among 
them. The older and more worn out a singer is, the 
more difficult he or she is to manage. Some of the 
people I have had gave themselves many more airs 
than they sing. 

Cri/M.— Singers are, of course, crotchety. 

StrakoaeA. — Yea, and their qnayers and their tama 
nearly made me ill last year. I could nol sleep 
without taking several minims of S(X>thing medicine. 
When they found they could not move me, they tried 
^o work my manager ; but that was out of the frying- 
pan into the Fryer. 

Critic. — Then, in the way of novelties, we may ex- 
pect the " Flying Dutchman," " William Tell," and 
" Ruy Bias ' t 

^roXrrMrA— And also " L'Etoile du Nord " and 
Gounod's " R<»mco and Guilietta," in both of which 
Heilbron will sustain t!ie soprano parta. I think 
Marchetti's " Ruy Bias " is likelv to prove a success. 
It is quite new, and has not been heard out of Italy. 
The libretto is excellently arranged from the well- 
known play, and the music is of a grandly dramatic 
nature. Carpi will most probably sing in it, hot 
the soprano, tenor, and baritone parts are all of about 
equal importance. 

Crt/tc— Gounod's '* Romeo and Giulietta* I 
heard at the time of its first production in London 
with Patti and Mario. It was by no means up to 
" Faust." 

Strakoaeh, — ^You must remember that then Mario 
had quite lost his voice, and was too lazy to learn 
tho music, and tliat the tenor and soprano have 
nearly the whole weight of the opera. Since that 
time much of the music has been rewritten and sev- 
eral additions made. 

CrUic. — I remember the ball room scene. The 
dance music was quite equal to the waltz in '* Faustw'* 

StrcJtoaeh. — Verdi's Mass will. I anticipate, be <ms 
of the great features of the season. I am going to 
bring over sixteen chorus singers, eight tenors, four 
basses, and four contraltos, x ou noticed last year 
how weak the contraltos were. It is almost impos- 
sible to find genuine contralto voices in this oountry. 
The orchestra will also receive some important ad- 
ditions from abroad, and Mme. Maretzek will be the 
harpif^t, aud you know how fine an executant she is. 
It will be my endeavor to present opera as well as 
it is done in any city in Europe. The standard in- 
augurated last year will be fully maintained, and I 
shall spaiy no expense in the dresses and scenery 
for the pow operss. 

Critic, — With what will you open ? 
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Strak*>»ch.^i*rohab]y with " Traviata," on the 
2Rth September. Ilcilbron will be here for a fort- 
night before Albani arrives. The fall season will 
be tea weeks, and in the spring; I shall again occupy 
the Academy for six weelcs. — Arcadian, Auff, 20. 



Kr. William Chappell and Helmhdlti. 



TO TUB BDITOK OP THE "MUSICAL STANDAKD. 

Sim, — In your number of July 18 one who sub- 
scribM himself " A Reader of Uelroholtz " rushes 
into print, before any one can hare had my " Histo- 
ry of Music " in his hands more than a few days, to 
charge me f^ith ** blundering,** because I assert that 
Professor Helm holts mi8tak<^nly *' supposes the har- 
monics of a string to be simnltaneously superposed." 
If your correspciident could have contented his seal 
by showing thai he had f(*und an erratum as to the 
page of Helmholtz's work to which I refer, my 
thanks would have been due to him ; but he must 
indeed be a carelei«s ** Reader of Helmholtx " who 
has not discovered that the learned physioIo|rist 
contends throughout his WDrk for the compound na- 
ture af musical toi^es, and that the meaning of a 
compound tone Is one with " harmonics simultane> 
oosly superposed." 

By a curious coincidence, two more attentive 
" Readers of Helmholtx " are quoted in the column 
of the Mnttieal Standard which precedes the letter of 
your anonymous correspondent; the first is Mr. 
Colin Drown, and the second is Mr. Sully. Mr. Co- 
lin Brown savs : ** If it be true that all the sounds 
are contained in a musical sound." And Mr. Sully : 
** Just as a single musical note is demonstrated to be 
a complex product." 

The particular passage which was under my eye 
when writing is the following, from Professor Tyn- 
dall's " Lectures on Sound : " Now it is not possi- 
ble to sound the string as a whole, without at the 
same time causing to a greater or less extent its 
subdivision ; that is to say, superposed upon the vi- 
brations of the whole string, we have always in a 
greater or less degree the vibrations of its aliquot 
parts'. The higher notes produced by these latter 
vibrations are called harmonies of the string." 

To these theories and supposed demonstrations I 
demur on practical grounds. It is clear to me that 
the nature of harmonics is not understood, and that 
Profeaaor Helmhoits is particularly deficient in 
practical experience No theory can be more wild 
than one of hia, that the difference of tone between 
a violin and a Ante is due to the difference in their 
harmonica. The harmonics of the two are abeolute- 
1 V the same, and the real causes of difference are in 
the sounding bodies of the instruor.ents, and in the 
different manners of exciting their tones. As to 
Antes and pipes, the very character ascribed to their 
tones by ancient writers has enabled me to tell how 
they were blown. If a wailing quality of tone, it 
must have proceeded from a pipe blown by a double 
reed, such as is now employed in the hautboy ; the 
brilliant tone is from the Ante ; the powernil and 
deeper tone from the clarionet reed ; and the soft 
ana pure tone from blowing by the month (without 
assistance from the lip) upon the sharp edge of a 
weJge, as in the Aageoiet, or with the aid of bellows 
in the diapason pipe of an organ. 

Harmonics have no share in the production of tone 
from any musical instrument, and therefore do not 
in the least affect its quality. Harmonic sounds are 
never simultaneous, even with one another, but 
they ensue in rapid succession after the production 
of the principal note has ceased. So long as the 
force of the bow or of the pianoforte hammer is upon 
the string, it produces but the one note which is de- 
signed. Only when the force i>f the blow or of the 
bow is expended do the vibrations of the string be- 
gin to contract, and that contraction is the cause of 
a rapid succession of harmonics, which continue to 
ascend until the string is at rest. In pipes the ef- 
fect is the same. So long as the wind is of adequate 
power the true note is produced ; but when the col- 
umn ot air which has been projected from the pipe 
becomes attenuated bv frictio»,narmonics commence. 
All harmonics are tnerefore higher notes than the 
first sound, and they are heard only upon the break- 
up of the principal tone. There is no second kind 
ot harmonics ; but there are sometimes tones below 
the principal note, and these are due to the extra 
power of coincident over non-coincident vibrations. 
Harmoniums, concertinas, and syniphoniuros have 
no hariuonicd, because tlieir tones are produced by 
the vibrations of metal springs, and these springs 
are too stiff to subdivide themselves like a string. 
If such ton^nes of metal be inserted Into pipes, the 
pipe will yield harmouicH. 

Ajid now as to the origin of the mistake about the 



superposition of harmonics and of the cumpooite na- 
ture of tone. A very few words from Helmholtz's 
" Tonempfindungen will perhaps suffice to show. 
He says : " When several resonant bodies in the sur- 
rounding atmosphere simultaneously excite different 
systems of waves of sound." Thus the foundation 
of the argument is upon several instruments. (P. 46. 
1. 12.) Next: "A composite mass of musical tones 
may give rise to a purely periodic motion of the air, 
when all the musical tones which intermingle have 
vibrational numbers which are all multiples of one 
and the same whole number ; or (which comes to the 
same thing) when all these musical tones, so far as 
their pitcn is concerned, may be regarded as har- 
moniet of the same fundamental note. (" Obertone 
eines und desselben Grundtons.") (P. 49, lines 18 
to 24, 8rd edit.) 

So the experiment is to be upon sounds all of 
which have some consonant and coincident vibra- 
tions with the lowest note. This series commences 
with the octave, then the fifth, the double octaVe, 
the third, and sometimes more. In the octave ev- 
ery alternate vibration is consonant and coincident 
with the fundamental note ; in the fifth every third 
vibration is coincident, in the double octave every 
fourth vibration, and in the major third every fiftn 
vibration. All these various vibrations keep time 
with the Ihndamental note— 2 to 1, 8 to I, 4 to 1, 
and 6 to 1. Coincident vibrations have double the 
power of the non-coincident, just as when two ham- 
mers are struck simultaneously they exceed the 
loudness of alternate strokes. Thus tne coincident 
vibrations only may be heard at a distance, because 
they overpower the rest, and the deception is furth- 
er aided by the consonant harmony of the interval? ; 
but it is an illusion, which would be detected by 
any one who might be close to the instruments. 

Another aid to deception is that the wide vibra- 
tions of the fundamental or lowest note endure long- 
er than all the others, and that the vibrations of the 
shortest, and therefore least consonant, sound are 
soonest at an end. I have commented upon this 
effect in my " History," in these words : — '* If a cho- 
rus of men's and women's voices be heard singing 
the same subject at a distance, especially in the open 
air, the women's vbicos will seem to g^ve brilliancy 
to the men's, and to die away in them, for the slow- 
er vibrations of the men's voices continue after those 
of the women have ceased " (p. 87). My frjend 0. 
A. Macfarren told me that he also had often noticed 
this effect. Thus the theory of compound tone is 
founded upon the illusive effect of distance. I will 
now proceed to show that it cannot be true. 

Allow, me first to refer to an experiment which 
was witnessed by a large number of persons at the 
meeting of the British Association in Edinburgh in 
1872. Mr. Ladd 'there exhibited a long string vi- 
brating the interval of the fifth, and threw a power- 
ful light upon it, so that the vibrations could be sfeen 
distinctly in the dark room. The string could not 
have deviated so far in the width of its vibrations as 
to sound any other interval without it being seen, 
ani it did not so deviate. The difference of width 
is great in succeeding harmonics ; the harmonic of 
the octave vibrates only half the distance of the 
whole note. Every musical note may be tested by 
the ear, and in this case the ear is supreme judge. 
Tne note may be -identified by measurement upon 
the string ; also by comparing the two sounds — ^the 
first produced by the natural harmonic, and the 
second artificially. All these tests bear witness 
against the compound nature of tone. The tone of 
the pipe, is purer than that of the string; the pipe 
di»es not permit so much deviation or wave motion 
as may be In a string. Musical tone is pri)duced 
only by the transverse antagonistic vibrations of 
the string, and not by the eccentric longitudinal 
movements. The motion of the waves of sound is 
tran verse to the direction of the wave. 

Wm. Chafpbll. 

Strafford Lodge, Oatland Park, Surrey. 
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IL THB POPVLAA MBLODT HUNTS 
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.... And now the grand hunt for popular melo- 
dies broke loose over other people's grounds. 
Already Wsbee, finding his native flower was 
wilted, had been busily turning over the leaves of 
Forkel's descriptions of the Arabian music, and liad 
borrowed thence a march for the Harem g^ard. 
Our Frenchmen were quickly on their feet ; they 
merely looked into the hand-books for tourists, and 
set out in person to see and hear, upon the spot^ 

•From his « Oper %ind drama," S vols. Leipeic, 1882. 



wherever any bit of popular naiveii was to be found, 
both how it looked and sounded. Our gnrey old 
civilization was growing childish again, and second 
childishness soon dies 1 

There, In the beautiful and much defiled land of 
Italy, whose mnsical fat Roasini had exhausted with 
such elegant complacency for the lean world of Art, 
sat the careless and luxurious master and looked on 
with a wondering smile, upon this rummaging 
about of the gallant Parisian popnlar melody hunt- 
era. One of these was a good rider, and when he 
fot off from his horse after a hasty ride, people 
new that he had found a good melody, which 
would bring him in much gold. This man rode like 
all possessed through au the fish and vegetable 
marxets of Naples, till everything flew round about 
his ears, scoldings and curses followed him, and 
threatening fists were raised against him, — so that 
with the lightning-speed of instinct he snuffed the 
idea of a magnificent fishermen's and market-men's 
revolution. But there was still more profit to be 
made out of this! Away to Povtici gallops the 
Parisian rider, to the barks and nets of those naive 
fishermen, who are singing there and catching fish, 
sleeping and quarreling, playing with wife and child 
and throwing knives, stabbing and killing one 
another and still singing on. Master Aubbk. it must 
be confessed, that was a good ride, and better than 
that &mous one upon the Hippogryph, which moved 
only in the air, — ^from whicli nothing was to be 
gained but east winds and colds ! The rider rode 
home, sprang from his horse, paid Rossini an un- 
commonly gracious compliment (he knew well 
why !), took the extra post to Paris, and what he 
there got ready in the turning of his hand was noth- 
ing more nor less than the Muette de FarUei (" Mas- 
aniello.") 

— ^This "Mute" was the now speechless-grown 
Muse of the Drama, who, sad and lonely In the midst 
of singing and tumultuous masses, wandered about 
with broken heart, only at last from satiety of life 
to smother herself and her irremediable anguish in 
in the artificial fury of the theatrical volcano I — 

Rossixi looked on from afar upon the gorgeous 
spectacle, and when he journeyed to Paris, he 
thought he would just stop and rest a while under 
the snowy Alps of Switzerland, and listen how the 
healthy and brave fellows there held musical commu- 
nion with their mountains and their cows. Arrived 
at Paris, he paid Anber his mott gracious oompli. 
ment (ho knew well why !), and placed before the 
world, with much paternal joy, his youngest child, 
which by a happy inspiration he had baptized 
" William Tell." 

The **Mwae de P&rtiei** and "William Tell" bo- 
came now the two poles of the axis, about which 
the whole speculative world of opera music turned . 
A new secret for galvanizing the half effete body of 
the opera had been found ; and now the opera could 
live again, so long as any national peculiarities re- 
mained to be rifled.. AU countries of the Continent 
were explored, every province plundered, every 
race and stock of men sucked to the last drops of Its 
musical blood, and the vinous spirit so gained was 
burned out in glittering fire-wor)» for the delight 
of the gentrylptud the rabble of the great musical 
world. The German art-criticism saw in this a sig- 
nificant approximation of opera to its eoal ; for now 
it had struck into the " national," or, if you will, the 
"historical" direction. When the whole world is 
out ol joint, the Oermansfeel the happiest; for they 
have so much the more to explain, to divine, to im- 
agine, and finally — ^that they may feel perfectly 
contented and at nome — to classify I 

> iO» i 



XiM Edith Wynne. 

" Cherobino" in the Londbn Figaro of July 29 
reports as ^follows of a testimonial presented to the 
singer who has Jell suchjpleasant memories in Bos- 
ton: 

There are times when the critic is only too glad 
to lay aside the g^l, and to dip his pen in the milk 
and honey of unreserved praise. Such an occasion 
presents itself in various ways, sometimes In the 
form of a " benefit," where the artiste gpets the bou- 
quets and the impresario the mon<^y, and sometime.^/ 
tnough less often, in the more substantial form of a 
public " testimonial." The testimonial which was 
presented to Miss Edith Wynne, at a Conversazione 
of the London and Welsh Choral Union, at the Hao- 
over-sauare Rooms, on Friday last, was intrinsically 
valuable ; but the mere money value of the marble 
bust, the beautiful bracelet resplendent with dia 
monds and stones of price, and the illuminated ad- 
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dress, formed but a small portion of the honor which 
was thus paid to a popular cantatrice. While the 
public homage thus paid by artistes to artiste was 
extremely gratifying to the recipient, there is no 
doubt that personal considerations mtered very 
largely into the affair, and that the Talnable gifts 
which Miss Wynne may with good reason treasure 
among the daintiest jewels of her diadem, were in- 
tended in appreciation as much of her yirtues as an 
£n{;lishwi>man, (for England and Wales are practi- 
cally one country), her exertions in the cause of 
charity, her erer-ready, and I may add, gratuitous 
response to the invitations to the national festivals 
of her countrymen, and her kindly and sisterly help 
to those who are as yet on the lowest rung of the 
artistic ladder, as of her high professidnal worth. 
To speak of the scene of the presentation in ade- 
quate manner, would be a difficult matter. Her own 
coontrymen and women musteriKl lately to render 
her honor, butthe English element was decidedly 
in the ascendant ; while France, Germany and Italy 
sent their rt presentatives. This was as it should 
have been, as Miss Wynne's fame is cosmopolitan, 
rather than national. Tiie Welsh orators had a 
field-day, and were not slow to avail themselves of 
it. Mr. Cornwallis West, the Rev. Newman Hall, 
Sir Watkins W. Wynne, M.P., Mr. Richards, M.P.. 
Mr. Brinley Richards, and Mr. John Thomas, sepa- 
rately and successively held forth to the glory of 
the Principality in general, and of Miss Wynne in 
particular. One enthusiastic speaker declared he 
remembered the first appearance of Miss Wynne in 
the Principality, which, as she was born in Holywell, 
must have been very early in her life. He men- 
tioned, moreover, that she then wore the national 
garb of Wales, which, at that tender age, must have 
borne a curious resemblance to the costume of 
Mother Eve, before the Temptation, Another 
speaker attempted to trace the hitsory of the Welsh 
people from the Flood. Another took up the thread 
of the discourse at the War of the Roses ; while a 
fourth collapsed at the somewhat modern era of 18ft2. 
Verily, the recollections of these good Welsh people 
are as lengthy as their pedigrees, and, in sorrow, let 
me add, their speeches. The Welsh Choral Union 
sang some songs of welcome, and Miss Wynne her- 
self, in a voice choked with pardonable and honora- 
ble emotion, attempted to reply in that which has 
been aptly termed "the mellifluous language of 
song," but her feelings overcame her, and she was 
compelled to retire. And truly she had good rea- 
son for her display of emstion. It is rare, indeed, 
that such expressions of honor, of kindness, and of 
goodwill fall to the lot of an artiste, and when such 
tokens come from dear and devoted friends, the heart 
which remained unmoved would be stony indeed. 
Right glad am I to see an English artiste thus ap- 
preciated in her own country ; so sincere a reward 
of merit works g^d to art, and serves as an incen- 
tive to *' talent yet undiscovered" to work and im- 
prove. The tribute was paid to a particular artiste, 
out it has its influence upon the whole system of 
English art, and reflects as much honor upon the 
donors as upon the recipient. 
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Beethoven in Boston. 

Thirty years ago I It was earlier than that 
when oar old Academy of Music began to give 
orchestral concerts m what had been known as 
the old Boston Theatre, then transformed into 
the Odeon, right in the heart of the burnt and 
rebuilt district, as we now call it. But we 
have not rebuilt the Odeon I Before the year 
1845 the Academy had already produced the 
first, the fifth, the second, the Pastoral and the 
seyenth Symphonies of Beethoven ; i^nd in the 
winter of that year all of these, except the 
Pastoral, and with the addition of the eighth, 
were heard in that old theatre. 

This was a bold undertaking for a New Eng- 
land city, and, considering all things, a suc- 
cessful one. To criticize those performances 
by the standand of European orchestras would 



have been ungenerous. We have no sympathy 
with those who would forbid a thing to be at- 
tempted, because we cannot do it perfectly; 
who have so little faith in the intrinsic power 
of Beethovcn^s music, or in the capacity of a 
musical soul to receive it inwardly and deeply, 
eyen from an imperfect and approximate exe- 
cution of it by an orchestra, that they would 
deny us these to us invaluable opportunities. 
To say the least, they are better than nothing. 
An oft-repeated performance by an indifferent 
orchestra will, if they persevere in the right 
spirit, bring out more and more of the true 
features, of the profound meaning of the com- 
position. The musicians grow by the study of 
it; their power increases with the magnitude 
of the task upon which they engage. It can 
hurt no one to try Beethoven. On the contra- 
ry hundreds felt, by this experiment, that they 
were unspeakably gainers. The Academy 
chose a generous course ; for the sake of educat- 
ing the public taste to a high standard, and 
creating a demand for the works of the great 
masters, they took the risk of failure and of 
criticism, and gave us »Uidie$y so to speak, of 
works which no one would have the presump- 
tion to suppose could be brought out here in 
the most masterly manner. What was the re- 
sult ? The orchestra was criticized ; but hun- 
dreds acquired some true sense of the meaning 
and grandeur of these inexhaustible creations 
of genius ; taste was elevated ; Beeethoven be- 
came really known to many ; and some of the 
symphonies were studied and repeated till the 
orchestra really got to feel them, and co5perate 
as one in the production of them. An enthusi- 
asm was generated both in the performer and 
in the hearer, at the expense, no doubt, of some 
lame and awkward trials, which neither could 
have afforded to forego. And that was thirty 
years ago! One of our wise newspaper critics, 
a short time since, proclaimed that the taste 
for classical music here in Boston dates entire- 
ly from the advent of the Thomas Orchestra I 
Some thought it was beginning at the wrong 
end ; that Beethoven was many years in ad- 
yance of our musical culture ; that we should 
be prepared for him as the world was prepared 
for him by first acquainting ourselves with the 
less profound and difHcult music which preced- 
ed him. Ah I if we only might be so prepared I 
They were great masters who paved the way 
for Beethoven ; from Bach to Haydn there was 
a line of infiuences enriching the soil from which 
such a genius was to spring. But if we had 
not had Beethoven, would it have been Bach 
and Haydn that would have been given us to 
prepare ourselves withal ? Any thing but that ; 
the most modem of the modems, all the opera 
trash of the day, all the dazzling superficialities 
of solo-players, and those who write **for ef- 
fect," — these would have been given us; and 
we might hear them forever, and never be the wis- 
er, though the mere physical sense of music and 
the mere mechanical power of execution might 
be somewhat sharpened. The trath is, Beetho- 
yen*s is the music of this age ; it gives voice to 
the imprisoned soul and aspiration of this age. 
Spiritually and essentially, it can be better 
comprehended by unmusical Americans in Bos- 
ton now, than it could in Vienna when it was 
bom. It was prophetic of the great world- 
movement that now stirs so many hearts. The 
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The Symphony Conoertib 

The Harvard Musical Association is preparing for 
its tenth round of ten concerts, to begin on Thurs- 
day afternoon, Nov. 5, as usual at the Boston Mnsic 
Hall. This ronnd completed, it will have made up 
its first hundred of feasts of the purest and noblest 
specimens of classical orchestral music, consisting 
with but few exceptions of the acknowledged master- 
vorks, — the " consecrated works," to borrow the 
expression of the French composers in their Memorial 
which we copy on our first page, — of the great tone- 
poets with whom we never can become too well ac- 
quainted. It was for precisely this purpose that 
these concerts were originated nine years since, at 
a time when, after having been for years accustomed 
to Beethoven Symphonies, etc, until we knew not 



understanding of it is not a matter of mere 
musical refinement ; the question only • is : are 
our souls ready for the soul that is in it f If 
so, it is the yery music for our education ; it 
will open our ears for us through our souls; it 
will inspire us, since it came from thait which 
in the depths of our hearts most interests us. 
The child will study what it loves; and we ap- 
prehend it is our destiny in this age and in 
this land to love Beethoven. 

It was an era in the life of eyery child who 
loved music, the first time he happened to hear \ 
any thing, were it only a waltz, of Beethoven 
played in its tme spirit. It affected liis mind 
as no music before had done, and opened a new 
world to him, — a new world within himself, 
too, which made him shudder with delight. It 
touched new springs, and swelled the breast 
with emotions which seemed as if they could 
only find room in another and a vaster sphere 
of being. Those wondrous chords, each an 
electric shock ; that impetuous, nervous, almost 
angry accent ; that defiant dashing out of the 
strong notes, which only made more affecting 
the tremulous melodies of a heart all melting 
with love, vainly disguising itself under this 
rade manner; that eamest pleading, as about 
some vast unutterable wrong, appealing to vs, 
like a portrait whose eye is on every one who 
enters the room ; and above all, that boundless 
yearning, compelling the very stars al>ovc to 
answer in sweetest melodies, as they shed 
glimmerings on the dark, heaving, yeaming 
waves below : — all that, for which there are no 
words, made us long to know more of the man, 
and to listen to some of his fuller utterances of 
himself, to some of his great works in which 
he allowed himself full scope; — tot he indeed 
had something to tell us 1 That opportunity 
was at last secured to us, by the performance 
and subsequent frequent repetition by the 
Academy orchestra, of one of his greatest and 
most characteristic works, the Symphony in C 
minor. From that fifth Symphony dates the 
history of Beethoven in Boston. How this 
seized upon us, how it grew upon us, how it 
became a living bond of union between audi- 
ence and performers, an initiation into a deep- 
er life, how in spits of imperfect means and 
execution, the life and soul of it did contrive 
to get out and inspire the souls of all, which 
reacted on the performance, till actually it 
was performed well, — all this should be told, 
and taken as the starting point, in any attempt 
to sketch the history of the taste for the high- 
er instrumental music in Boston. 
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how to do without them, we foaiid ourseU'ea deprived 
of any sure and permanent provision for the oppor- 
tunities of hearing any other music than it suited 
the interests of private speculators and caterers to 
oflfer us from time to lime ; bidding for popularity, 
for money, of course they seldom cared to oif^r us 
the best, but only what they thought the most at- 
tractive to the crowd and for tlie moment. Then 
this society of gentlemen of culture, for the most 
part merely lovers of Art, with the exception of a 
few artists whom they had enrolled in their number, 
undertook to provide fit audience (even though few)^ 
orchestra, programmes, and pecuniary guaranty for 
a sea.son of six Symphony* concerts, in the purest 
sense of the word, and with tlie best means of iiiter- 
pietation which our city cuuld afford. The}' afford' 
ed so much satisfaction that the number of concerts 
was increased the next year to eight, and after that 
to ten. One or more extra concerts, too, were given 
in the second, third and fourth years ; in this way 
we make out our hundred. 

Now these concerts, as we have often said, were 
designed for a definite and special purpose. Tney 
were not to cover the whole ground of music, even 
of orchestral music ; they were not to answer every 
expectation which everybody has of in.^trumentnl 
concerts ; they wore not to catch up the shifting mu- 
sical fashions of each year ; they were not pledged to 
the bringing out of new works, new composers, (nor 
were they pledged not to bring out anything what- 
ever that should bo consistent with the general ttpirif 
of their programmes) ; they would keep to their own 
pjrovince, — a legitimate and most important one. — 
and forego all rivalry or imitation of t)ie great«'r 
brilliancy, variety and novelty, with all the ad cap- 
tandum arts, of other people's concerts ; at war with 
none, but quietly pursuing their own way in the be- 
lief that it was good. 

The name " Symphony Concerts," was thought a 
good one to define their character. It implie<l, not 
only that one of the Symphonies of the masters 
would form the principal feature of each concert, 
but also that all the other numbers of the programme 
should be in a certain true artistic harmony with 
that. Leaving it to others to provide music of 
, another sort, each in his own way, and minister to 
other tastes and wants, the mission of these concerts 
was and is to keep this one spring of inspirstion aU 
ways open and accessible ; so that it may not get 
overgrown, neglected and forgotten amid all the 
multifarious musical attractions, novelties and 
idols of the day ; in other words, to make sure every 
year of at least a stated number of hearings of the 
'* consecrated works,** alw&ys in danger of being 
neglected amid the clamor of idle curiosity, the eager 
daazling advertisements of new aspirants for fame or 
favor. Certainly ten chan<es in a year of hearing 
some of the great Symphonies, with due relief of 
other forms of music, is but a moderate guaranty 
against the danger of losing sight of the best amid 
the bewildering clamor of the new and loudly ad- 
vertised. Having the master works always fresh in 
mind, then we can safely listen to the other concerts 
and form some intelligent judgment of the worth of 
new productions. 

The motive of these concerts, therefore, is purely 
and entirely artistic, and in no sense speculative : 
ignoring all competition, they have no private inter- 
ests to serve ; a " business " enterprise they are not in 
any sense. 

The motive that inspires them is : 

1. To make sure and permanent the opportuni* 
ties of keeping up acquaintance with th3 ackno«vl- 
edged master works of genius In the forms of Sym- 
phony, Concerto, Oveeture, etc. ; — in a word, to 
make available, from year to }ear, the best part of 
our musical birthright. 



2. To build up an orchestral institution of our 
own ; for surely so muaical a city as Boston ought 
not to be dependent upon travelling orchestras from 
abroad, or any mere chance opportunities, for its 
supplies of the essftntial classics) of its education in 
tliis noble Art. — Of course it will be said, not with- 
out reason, that most people go to the concert where 
they expect the most amusement, or a fresh sensa- 
tion, or the immediate enjoyment of the l>est per- 
formance, the b«*st orchestra, and not for any patri- 
otic and far reaching motive, not from a sentiment 
of loyalty to Art and to its pro;;red8 in the long 
run Yet we have seen that not a few are capable 
of this devotion. 

Of the programmes for the coming season scarcely 
anything is yet sufficiently docidi'd to warrant nn 
announcement. We copy from t!»e Advertiser be- 
low, some of the " probubilitic'!^,' including rathor 
more than can bo safely pronuAed qh yet of the Har- 
vard Concerts. The orciicstra will no doubt be 
stronger and better than it has been. It is quite 
true that Mr. Li.stomann. having left the Thomas 
Orchestra, will be a mo.^t iniportaiit reiaforceiuent 
to our first vio'ins ; August FrioH no doubt too will 
remain another vear: but what the Adoerlisf^ hints 
about the leadership i-* mere conjecture of its own. 
Mr. Ilartdegun, the violoncellist, also comes back to 
us; and. in all prolabiflty, the orchestra will gain 
the other excellent nriists wiiotn Mr. Listemnnn has 
as.sociated with him in his new " Philharmonic" 
(Quintette) Club. 

The programmes are gradually taking shape. A 
few hints only are in order now. 

In the way of S3mphonies, Beethoven, of course, 
must have the lion's share; a Symphony Concert 
audience would think itself unfairly treated without 
that; and it is yet to be seen that any novelty of 
Liszt, Raff, Wagner, anybody, is brilliant or beauti- 
ful or grand enough to draw like Beethoven. There 
will be at least three Beethoven Symphonies, and 
the only rule to Unregarded in the selection is 1o 
take those which have not had their turn for some 
time ; the sec md, fourth and seventh will meet that 
condition. Of cheerful, masterly old father Haydn 
there should at lea.st be two, — perhaps the charming 
*' Oxford** (never heard but once here) and the great 
one in D, commonly called " No. 2." Of Mozart 
surely one, and that one neither the " Jupiter.*' nor 
the 0-minor, nor the E-flat, though these three are 
the fit eft ; some other would be freulier. Schumann's 
music is now in the ascendant; all his Symphonies 
have been brought out repeatedly even in the earli- 
est seasons of these concerts; this time the one in 
D minor and the one in C will be in ovQer, and of 
course acceptable. There remain four places for 
other and perhaps more recent composers; and 
among things under consideration there are Sym- 
phonies by 6ade, Rubinstein (the '* Ocean " Sym- 
phony entire), Raff, Spohr's *' Irdisches imd Gott- 
liches** perhaps for once, and very probably the D- 
minor Saile (equivalent to a Symphony) by Fr. 
Lachner ; * but candidates are much more numerous 
than places. But Schumann's " Paradise and the 
Peri," which is pretty certain to be given with 
orchestra, chorus and solos, will claim all the time 
allotted to one concert, and for that once di;^place a 
Symphony ; and this leads us to allude to a new ele- 
ment of interest which will figure wo trust largely , 
in the coming series. 

Ever since these concerts were established the 
importance has been felt, and urged in every annual 
report of the committee, of hiving a select and well- 
trained chorus of mixed voices, which could be 
called upon from time to time to sing, with the full 
orchestral accompaniment, some of the choicest 

•A "Suite byOade*' will claim consideration (vide 
AdvtrUur) Just so soon as be sees fit to write one I 



works out of that treasury of Cantatas, Choruses, 
dc, both secular and sacred, real works ot genius, 
full of charm, which heretofore have almost never 
got a hearing in our city, save in small semi-private 
clubs with mere pianoforte accompaniment. Sever- 
al times, in past years, such choruses, though often- 
er male choruses, were made up for a single 
performance in the Symphony concerts ; but there 
was still the lack of any rightly ctmstituted force to 
be relied upon. , At length the time has come, and 
a choral club of about a hundred mixed voices, of 
the very best most and musically cultivated among 
the amateurs of Boston, has been organized, under the 
nnme of "The Cecilia," for the express purpose of 
bingins^ in several of the Harvari Concerts. The 
original nucleus of the club consisted of a couple of 
dozen gentlemen, mostly leading members of the 
" Apollo.'* who, having come to an agreement as to 
how the thing could best be done, delegated the 
whole power of choosing singers, and of making all 
nrranirements, to an executive committee of six. of 
whom the chairman and three others are members 
of the Harvard, while five belong to the " Apollo ; *' 
viz. S. L. Thorndiko, Dr. S. W. Langmaid, J. L. 
Slickney, Allen A. Brown, H. M. Aiken, and A. 
Parker Brown. Mr. Charles C. Perkins was elected 
President, and Mr. Arthur Reed Secretary. The 
rehearsals (weekly through the winter) and the per- 
formances will be under the directi<m of Mr. 
B. J. Lang. The repertoire will be selected by the 
Harvard Concert Committee, and the only difficulty 
about it lies in the enJtai*rcu de ruheste which at once 
presents itself in such a field. 

In the selection of Overtures and shorter orches- 
tral pieces, freshness and even novelty will be stud- 
ied, so far as consistent with intrinsic excellence and 
beauty. And some of the best solo performers 
(pianists, violinists, Ac), will appear as the interpre- 
ters of the Concertos, Ac, bej>t worth hearing. 



|3y*An3' one having a copy of a small pamph- 
let called " How shall I terch," w\y confer a favor 
bysending it to the publishers of this paper. 



TnE Musical SkasoX. — The AdvertUer anticipates 
the musical attractions and distractions of another 
season in the following article : 

It is lnipo«slbte, for obvious rensonn, to anticipate the 
details of the mUfrlcal i>caK(in with any Mich certainty at 
may be applied to the dramtitic. Enough is already 
known, howe\ er, to justify a sketch oi the general fea - 
urcs of the year ui»on which we aie just entering. Tlie 
scHSim of 1873-4 must neceKsarily overtop its sucee«Por in 
its possession of the Tiienniiil Festival of the Haudel and 
Haydn Society; but, excluding that remarkable occasion 
from view. It seems reasonaldy ceriuin that the present 
season will mucli surpass the last in the particular of clat- 
slcai and symphony concerts. In opura w« shall be 
weighted down with quantity, being promised two rather 
long engagements with the Italian, one of three weeks 
with Miss. Kellogg and her corpit, and no less than three 
doses of opera liouffe, to wit, from Mile. Aimte, Hiss 
Suldeno and Mrs. Oates; In quality it Is extremely Improb- 
able that we shall have anyihioK worthy of comparison 
with the company which Included Nilsfon, Maurel, Cam- 
panini, CapotU and Nannciti, and we shall sadly mles the 
brilliant voice and uol>lc action of Madame Lucca. 

The Harvard symphony conceris deserve Liy right the 

first consideration, because they are the product, as It 

were, of cmr own soil, and because on them we depend, 
and must depend, for the c<»nsta»t «upply of the hev^t of 
oar classical mustc and for the preservation and graduul 
elevation of Uie ittandard of ta«ie. From foreii^n clluies 
we may dn&w, with a pardonable eaeerncss uf curiosity 
and deeire, manv rare and lurlouit fruits, but fcood i>ia 
New England principles teach u.<« that we ou^ht not de- 
pend upon strangers for our daily bread. The Harvard 
Musical Association will fcive a series of ten syniphony 
concerts in the Music Hall, bcglnnini; on the afternoon of 
Thursday, November 6, and continuing fortnigiitiv, witli 
bui two or three interruptions, until the eiglneenth of 
MAruh. The or^-he^tra Ih intended to be a» lHr{>:c* and a« 
^«>od as Itoston can furnish, Mr. Zennhn coniiuctlng and 
Mr. Ktfrnhard LiHteniann returning, very piwHiiily, lo bii« 
place as leader of the first violins. The programmes of 
the Harvard concerts have not vet l)een airanjred, and we 
can only s;ty that the symnhonies inesented will un)bubly 
be in the main from Beetiioveu, Haydn and Scnumann, 
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Cecllln."' Thl'orgitMiiitlonoinaliUoraliuniiwIilngni, 
milsa d femHle, M>l«eledfr>imibetie>tBMtonrolCM uid 
nndcr tha ipcdiil direction of ib exHuUve cnminltMc of 
all. wluna itiioM hiTs ulnailT been nule public, and 
who »re nntlcmen of koown •kill, taiU uid aptrlsnre. 
The CMlIb will b* tniiiKd by Mr. Lan«, and It li mwin- 
ahle M baps thut Ibc tbolcMi worka dir mlird toIcm— 
ancb M ■• PiindlM nod Uw Pari " of Acbununo, and tha 

from unfunlllu but mulrr-nperu llkt " Eurruthc " of 
'Wabar, or tlu " Orpbem " of Oluck. in«y be itiven wlita  
nant mpprnacb to wrfectlon, and witb ibe reaull iif »n im- 
meus MMcaaornfaoDdseDenlliiiarDBt to Uit Hwrard 
praitnmnu>. 

Mr. Tbaodnra Tbomu tlw tak«a tha flt1<l with bla n»%- 
ninc«D( orebeatn. Ha uinnuncea a tat of all ajnipbonT 
uocena in Uusic Hall oo Wednesdi; e<rcnlnE>, bnttn- 

Fcbnurr. ^r tbe prrrDmunce-f Iba in^tar epnpbn- 
Dlea ti>t anb*atn »ni be anlarged to tha fnil New York 
atHDdard, and In the ninib ayniphnnT at Beeiboren Ihe 
aorpa will numbar batwero Kavemrinri nlneij' i^ayrra. 
Aa an adjunct lohla Inilramtnwl fiircH, Ur. Tbniau 
alia pmiBlaet a l*Yn choroa of mixed volce>, trained by 
Ur. ^rland. who will wka part In fie tuunb movement 
nf tbe eboral eynphoBT. anu who will alao produce aoma 
(err Intereatliie worka of llTlri compwur*. A mualcal 
enlertalnnant oT a nora popnlaiand mlaerllanenoa cbar- 
be slven on each nt tbe Sataiila; af lerDoona 
tv foilnwlnff tha aTmphonj concrrtB. 

• »«a aroyo m, aneuiw c^^^^^ ^ 



Haale Kail darlne tha latter part of thia mnntb. Tbe New 
Tnrfcclea wid uidrlol •Innra, wllb Mlaa Beel* a»d 
Mlaa Finch, will alng on the arenlDK of December tbitiy- 
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we nia» exp«t thp rwular and alwaya wtl- 

. .__ from llr iaafi. Mr. ftr»ho. Mr. Hmnhaid, 

Mr. OV>>^- Xr. BoHuwIti, Mr. Peterallaa, Madame Bctall- 

An InKrealiDit Incident of tbn maikal >eaM>n will be tbg 
dadleatlan on tbe evenln|ruf Oclobor Gul Itae new and 
elegant Baettaoven Ka)I on WaahlnKtnn Street. On that 
occaalen an orlfrlnal opening addreaa will be read by Mlaa 
Clurlotta CnahnuD, andmnale will be fumliihi-d by the 
I1eetba*en QnlDletlaclub, the Temple Quartette, Madinie 
Camilla Vno, Madame Schiller, and Mn Dawland.-a 
beaaUmi little Engllab lady, wbow ballad alDKlDE baa 
made a neat Impreaalnn at aome i,f Mr. Th»nia4^a recant 
Mew York ooMerta. Three cnncerta will be Elvea Id tha 
■ame hall ^ the aama artUita and Mr. Hoacowlti. on the 

Phllharmnnle club will cli-e In Ibe ume place, beidnnlait 
alHiDt tbe laat otOrtoEer.a aerie* af popular Monday 
nlsbt CDikcerta, In Imitation of the lamou* LoihIob wta 
which Cake place upon thai eveulne '>f tb* week. 

BtnikMChe Iiallan opera troupi^ will bave a wiann of 
three areeha at tbe Saw fllobe Theebe, dalli'K from ihe 

*!. _*rw..„_i..- — I .1. '"return on iba twenty- 

ru abort time. The 

mmpaiiyare Mile. Emma Albanl, 
Inn b; liirth, who haa met wllb 
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r. Behrena are to 

eondnct. Thia la not" over and "abnTe" brllll int a* a 
iLdnrnameaihotthe* narHallT Mmie Inr uTomlalnR Watt- 
'- K,ylnR l>ntchm;<ir" fcw>ln1^ '^'.'.'!}"_ "^T^l 
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Uk. JuLiv's E' Pebki^i aailed from New York, 
jeiterday, Tor England, where he will soon begin' a 
three jeara' ennaieinent with Mr. Mapleaon. In 
comijam- with hi^ wife <ll'lle Roae), also a member 
of lier ilajeitv'a comjiany, whom he marri-d a few 
wec-ka ago on thseve of Ilia aailin; Tor AnitiricB, tie 
has beea aver a large portion oF the country, going 



west aa far ns Leavenwurth. The TOnilinn weeka 
paaaed ao rapliily that but two days could be given 
to llie reception of hia old Buatnn acquaintances. 
Some or the Utter asiembled on-ThDriitny evpnine, 
bv apecial Invitatiaa. at the houae of hi* brother. 
Mr. W. O. Perkins, od Ashland -plaoe. The exaui. 
pies which Hr. Perkins kindly gHVe— from <.mt.>r>o 
and opera — ut hia proticieiiev nn<i attain mpnta, were 
few in number, but were aiiflioient to sliuw that his 
lime abroad had l>een ppofitabiy spent, and thut be 
had acqalm] a briilianl style, a amonth delivery, 
added to which was a rare dlatlnctneea nf enuncia- 
tion ; tliere are few bosses who piiSMess tiie«c quali- 

be Fongratnlated on their compact. It ia Mr. Per- 



IS1T. when he will probaliiv Uke part in tlie fourth 
.rienniai feetivai of Ihe Hnridcl and Haydn Society, 
.0 be held in Hiia city In tlic spring of thut year. — 
CommoniBtlUlk, Aug, 29. 



Tn inanjcnral session or the Xew England formal 
Musical Institute, on'ler the direction of Kir. Kbi-n 
Tourjee, lield at East Greenwich. R. I., has just 
closed with a concert, in which Messrs. fienn-e L. 
Oscoiid, B. J. Lanif. C. N, Alien. Geo. E. Whiting. 

id the Bef thoven Quintette Club were porticij 
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. juintette Club were pnrticiiHinla. 
Miss Ada B, Coombs of Providence, was the Indy vo- 
calist. The school has been attended durioj; iu 
brief session by one bnndrcd and ten pupils. 

Tm Amtriean Rtgiltr ol Paris had. latelv, an 
interestinE article an Italian opera, which reveala 
tSe manager very much at tbe mercy of the artist, 
and shows that we cannot hope to hear the best tal- 
ent of that land without payiuit well for it. Tbe 
lyrical theatres there are sBstaiaed by the govern- 
ment as well HB the public For a seown uf three 
months the opera houses of Milan receive SS0,O00 
francs' aubvent-on, those of Ro'ne SnO.noo, of Haplee 
J, Turin 
,000. Niine of these esti 

afflicted with share holders occapving the best seats, 
as in Loudon and [few York. They have, farther- 
more, tbe advantage of having atUched Ui them 
dancing and choruBSchoolB, the pupils of which give 
their aervlces to the theatre gratia, while the con- 
lervatoriea of mueic fornish efficient aid to the 
orchestra. Owing to this reoouree. the orcheeira of 
the Scale at Milan, which is coraposi'd of UO musi- 
cians, costs only aome f SOOO per month, while tiiaC 
of New York, which numbers onlv Tn performers, 
coela more than (.^000 per week, 'in Italy. pand ev. 
en in France, tlie thcatrea are not obliged to pay for 
their advertiaements in the newspaper>. and the' mu- 
sic^ crilica only receive tickets for the first perform- 
ance of B piece or for the dfebut of a new artist. In 
America. .10 the contrary, thejouriialiats are nightly 
entitled to thiir places, although the advertisemcnti 
of the theatres are regntarly paid for With regard 
.the remuneration of the lyrical artists, the ld« 
It thej are underpaid in Italy Is entirely a mia- 
le. as will bo seen by the BRtaries paid to tlie fol. 
ving artists for their reason of three months: 
ne. Stoli, SS.OOO francs; Mme. Wisnick. 43,000; 
uollni (tenor). lO.sno; Aldighierl (baritone), 
.IXN). Our readers may form some idea Iroia these 
fignrrsorthe difficulty which an American impreM- 
-' --icountara in making up a troupe in Italy. The 
1 there are sallslied with their public and with 
poeitlons. and will not accept American engage- 
s. except atalmost ruinous salaries. The same 
thing may be said in regard to Paris and London, 
' hence it is that opera directors in botli Iheae 
!9 are compelled to present the same artists and 
snine old repertoire, yeor after vear. In general 
uniiation, in enterprise, and in orchestral and 
ral efficiency, tbe Italian theatres are vastly su- 
or to those of tbe English and French capiUls. 
Academy of Music ia'New York, curious to say, 
approaching nearest Co them in those respects. 
There are many eicellent artists in luly who ciiii- 
be templed to accept engagements iu London or 
is, and who prefer New York, as a better field 
the development of their particular talents. The 
gresa made of tal« years by our people in operat- 
enterprise has given the Italians a very higb 
Dion indeed of our musical culture. Hence.ln 
future we shall find it easier to compete with the 
opean capitals fur the possession of the best ar- 
1. the riik and dlscoxrorts of the seavoyage to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Theopinions in this 
paragraph, like the sUCcments, are the JitgitUr'M, 
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Eyen-Song^ 

[WRITTBM POm TRB DATLT ADVSKTISBK.] 

birds so diirk and silent. 
Far in the evcninjj sky, 

Uprising from the ntoadows, 
Huw earoeatly ye fly ! 

FinlBhed is all your labor, 
Vanished is all yo«ir care. 

And like souls that mount to heav'en 
Ye rise in the yellow air. 

1 would my labor were endel, 

I would It were done t(»-ni}i^ht, 
. And at even, in the sprini^.time. 
Would I fly in the amber light 



A. OL o. 



i «n» I 



(For Dwlfht's Journal of Musie.) 

The Oberunmergan Panion Play in 1871. 

It would be difficult to add much to the 
many descriptions already given by others of 
the Passion Play as given at Obcrammergau. 
Yet there was so much that was novel in the 
play, the place and the people, that it seemed 
worth diarizing at the time, and perhaps of re- 
producing for summer reading at this time. 

Crossing the beautiful Lake of Constance, I 
took to the railroad at Lindau, whose pictur- 
esque harbor is guarded by a gigantic lion in 
stone facing the lighthouse on the breakwater. 
Leaving the carb at Kempten, I saw divers vehi- 
cles labelled *'for Obcrammergau,^* at the sta- 
tion, but fifty gulden was demanded for a two 
horse carriage, which I meekly resigned to a 
stately English couple, and thirty gulden (915) 
for a crazy looking one horse concern which I 
disdainfully declined and left to ics proprietor. 
But consulting my Bcsdecker (the infallible 
guide book of the present day) I found that 
Oberammeigau looked farther away than I had 
fancied it, and began to doubt a little whether 
I could accomplish the rest of the journey, as I 
had expected to do, mainly en foot. However, 
without meditating long, I took the bull by 
the horns, shouldered my pack after a good 
meal, and started at five in the afternoon, on 
foot and alone bound to get, at least, as far on 
the way as Nesselwang, a town some fifteen 
miles off, or four good hours walking. (They 
measure distances here by Stunden or the walk 
of an hour, and not by miles, as with us). I 
thought the lusty young soldier who informed 
me of the distancet meant by the twinkle of 
his eye, that I should find it nearer to five 
hours than four. For an hour or so I enjoyed 
the light of the setting sun and then the shades 
of the deepening twilight were not unlovely, 
but twilight, in September, soon deepens into 
darkness, and. before long I could but faintly 
see the outlines of the mountains, ever growing 
a little higher and the stars growing ever more 
brilliant, as I briskly plodded on, going up 
some pretty steep hills over an excellent road, 
however, (for all roads are as good here in 
Germany, as Beacon St. in Boston is between 
the State House and the Milldam, or as the 



best drives in the Ct.ntral Park.) I came 
sometimes to a little village, dimly seen in the 
dark, as I walked through, rousing only some 
drowsy dog, the inhabitants being all safe in 
bed before I had got very far on my way. 
After nine oVlock, in a dark night in a strange 
land the road seems long to a solitary trsveller, 
and I found my soldier was right, for it was not 
far from ten when I at last discovered that I had 
reached Nesselwang, finding to my joy the 
'^Gasthaus** invitingly open and a jovial crew 
of villagers sitting over their sour wine in the 
front room, while a selecter company of the 
principal inhabitants were holding an equally 
jolly session in an inner room, over choicer 
viands and, I hope, a better wine. The sleepy 
Hebe with immense difficulty comprehended 
my modest order for supper, for which I had 
acquired a good appetite. While I devoured 
my rations the good boors attentively examined 
the *'£nglander" which I was not pleased- 
to find they considered me to be, from such of 
their comments as I could understand. But 
the conversation of a party of German hauen 
does not convey much information to one who 
has picked up his little knowledge of the 
tongue in more select circles and the German 
language, as spoken in the guest chamber at 
Nesselwang, bore little resemblance to that 
taught me by Bernard Roelker, years ago, in 
old Harvard. 

When I, at last, got hold of the landlord, I 
was pleased to learn (or think I did), that a 
rehicle of some kind or other would leave his 
house for Obcrammergau at half-past th?ee 
o^clock, and that the fare was two and a half 
guldens. Quite a coming down from fifty, I 
thought, though the hour ii a little early. So, 
asking to be called in season, I retired in a 
bedroom furnished with six beds, happily all 
empty to all appearances and, in one 6( these 
covered in lieu of all other bedclothes, with a 
feather bed so laxge and heavy that I could 
scarcely throw it overboard, still less sleep 
under its portentous weight. I bestowed myself 
for the night. What *' dreams would come " in 
a sleep so warmed I did not dare to ascertun, 
but it seemed as if I had scarcely closed my 
eyes, when the sleepy barmaid was pounding 
at my door and I heard the wheels of my char- 
iot and the clatter of the horses hoofs as the 
vehicle drove up to the door. There was 
not much to pay for my entertainment and 
I grroped my way out of doors and then, aided 
by the driver, climbed up and was seated in 
something on wheels what, I could not tell, so 
profound was the darkness. We went off at a 
good trot and soon, my eyes getting used to 
the obscurity, I found that the Yehicle was a 
country wagon with a board seat on each side, 
like an omnibus and that some half dozen 'rus- 
tics, men and women, were my companions. 
As we trotted along, the stars grew dimmer, 
and the light of dawn brighter; the figures of 
my fellow travellers gradually became more 



distinct, till at last tiie forma, faces and feat- 
ures began to be visible of the good rustics 
who, like myself, were l>ound to Oberammcrgau 
while at the same time, the outlines of tlie 
mountains grew more distinct, and in the fields 
by the roadside I saw long rows of shfiaves 
standing upright in the thick mist, looking 
like columns of nuns or like soldiers in long 
overcoats in the dim uncertain light. But the 
sun soon dispersed the fog, and the phantoms 
were attac^ced by brawny armed peasant women 
who bore the sheaves away on their backs, 
while others, with broad keen scythes went to 
work in the meadows, cutting a swath that 
would do credit to any man. As we went on, 
we added to our company, a cheerful, good- 
natured set of people, who, as the sun grew 
warmer, divested themselves of shawls and 
coats and began to thaw out, soon getting very 
friendly among themselves and well disposed 
towards me, though, of course our conversation 
was limited in extent and in topics. An hours 
halt at Reutte to bait the horses, and to break- 
fast the passengers, was not unpleasant. Going 
into the church, I saw some bare footed and 
bare headed capuchin monks near whom was 
also our driver, on his knees, praying I hoped 
that we should arrive safely and in due season 
at Oberammergan. Leaving the pretty towns 
in the valley we now beg^n to ascend, going 
for hours sometimes on foot up the steep hills, 
through a wild picturesque pass, the mountains 
growing higher and bolder in outline as we 
proceeded. Surrounded by some of the high, 
est and grandest of these, we rode by the side 
of the Plan$ee, a lovely mountain lake whose 
watera are as green as those of Lucerne. At a 
little roadside inn we halted ag^in for wine, 
and found there many loaded vehicles of every 
kind bound to the same destination and, as we 
advanced, the number of vehicles increased, so 
that when we made our next halt for dinner, 
the people could be counted by hundreds seat- 
ed at the tables eating ehamoii and drinking 
beer, but we were too late for the chamois 
stew and had to be content with ordinary 
mutton. So on, through woods and through 
ravines, creeping along at the base of lofty 
mountains, in scenery very like that in the 
Franconia region of our White Mountains, save 
that it was gp*ander in its scale, we at last 
became aware, by the increasing throng of 
carriages that we were drawing near to Ober- 
ammergan, and at length, towards four o^clock 
rode along through lovely meadows at the foot 
of the bold and picturesque mountain, with its 
lofty rocky peak, at the base of which lies the 
valley and village of Oberammcrgau. The 
multitude of vehicles here became dense, for 
they were all hastening, towards the close of 
the day, anxious to obtain quarters. Many, 
indeed most people, write or telegraph days in 
advance for lodgings and tickets, those who 
do not, failing often to get any ouarters at all. 
We met almost as many coming away from the 
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village on their way to another, as tliere were 
going with us toward the phice. When we 
halted, in the middle of the villngc, I set out 
to endeavor to find quarters, and soon found 
that I had but a forlorn hope. Repulsed kind- 
ly from many doors at last a happy thought led 
me to the dwelling of the old Schreiner Lang, 
(Carpenter Lang) Jis he introduced himself to 
me. The handsome dauglitcr of the house 
told mc that they could only give me a place 
on a carpenter's beuch, and invited me to lo(>k 
at it. The old man's workshop was as clean 
and neat as is possible to imagine, ornamented 
on the walls with his tools hung in pretty forms 
and devices, a monstrous green crockery stove 
nearly filling one side of the room. I was well 
pleased to say that I should stay here, joyfully 
dropped my pack, and sallied out to find a 
ticket which I was told, it was not easy to ob- 
tain. The street of the town was literally 
crowded at the further end with carriages of 
every kind and people of every sort ; the car- 
riages varied from the rough country wagon 
like mine to the elegant carriage of the Queen 
Mother, with its liveried postillions blowing 
**God save the Queen" as they picked their 
way through the throng; the people were a 
motley crowd of every nation, there were Ger- 
mans of every kind, and it seemed almost as 
many English and Americans as there were 
Germans. Such a medley of costume I never 
expect to see again ; there were black coated 
priests and hooded monks, there were fashion- 
ably attired young men and women from the 
Fifth Avenue from Unter den Linden and from 
Piccadilly, there were the peasants of the 
neighborhood young and old, in the most as- 
tounding costumes that I had ever seen, old 
women with wonderful gold crowns on their 
heads, young ones with black or colored hand, 
kerchiefs tied over their hair that were wonder- 
fully becoming ; there were old men in three 
cornered hats, leather breeches and long scarlet 
waistcoats bedecked with many rows of great 
buttons made of silver coin ; (it was easy to tell 
what their clothes were worth ;) there were 
women stuffed and padded in skirts and sleeves 
to an extent that nothing but pictures can ade- 
quately represent, wearing quaint ornaments of 
silver and gold, colored scarfs and gay ribbons 
and gorgeous petticoats and wonderful stock- 
ings, garters and shoes that I attempt in vain 
to describe. It was a strange crowd that filled 
that remote mountain village, drawn together 
from every part of Europe and America and 
from every class of society. In the street were 
many stands where pretty peasant girls sold 
luscious grapes and plums ; there were booths 
of cake and bread, there were booths of photo- 
graphs and of carved wood work for the Ober- 
ammergau people are all wood careers and much 
of the most beautiful of this sort of ware comes 
from this village. At last I found the theatre 
at the upper end of the town, constructed of 
lK>ards, and somewhat resembling our Boston 
Coliseum, save that it was only partly roofed 
over, and of course, was much smaller, holding 
I believe about six thousand people. I could 
get only a fourth class ticket and was lucky to 
get even that, costing 80 kreutzers equal to 20 
cents of our money. 

Having iecured my ticket, I strolled about 
the town again. Nowhere have I teen such a 



thrifty, neat, pretty village as this, in all Ger- 
many; the houses were pretty and well cared 
■for and neatly kept; indeed it seemed to me 
something like some of onr own country towns, 
compared with the filthy appearance of most of 
the Gennan dorfs^ Equally noticeable was the 
remarkable personal Iwauty of the inhabitants 
who seemed ntore like a communitv of artists 
or scholars, in their faces, than like a popula- 
tion of ntcchanlcs of a remote Bavarian moun- 
tain village. 

Returning to my home I was invited to take 
supper with my fellow lodgers, a jolly German 
family, who slept in the loft above me, ascend- 
ing and descending, like Jacob's angels, by a 
ladder. There was much fun at the plentiful 
meal among the young ladies of the part}', the 
gentleman appropriately answering to the name 
of **Seraphin," as he told us, though he was 
sure he could not tell how he came by the mys- 
tic appellation. The daughter of the house 
showed us her photographs, in the character of 
*' Queen of Vashti," whom she was to represent 
in one of the tableaux of the play, and of her 
sister who so admirably assumed the character 
of ' * Martha. " The intelligence and refinement 
of these Obenmimergau people, as hhown in 
their manners and conversation, is as remarka- 
ble as their appearance. This young woman 
and this old man conversed as gracefully and 
pleasantly and intelligently as possible with 
their guests and ^*-'ould put to shame by their 
natural ease and refinement of manner, many 
who had come from the great centres of civili- 
zation to witness their performance. 

As it was necessary to go to the theatre at 
half past six in the morning, *^ Scraphin '^ and 
his family soon ascended their ladder; a com- 
fortable bed was neatly prepared for me by 
Queen Vashti on my carpenter's bench, and the 
household were soon all sound asleep, the old 
father Lang being provided with a bed com- 
ably close to, and partly upon the enormous 
stove in the shop where my quarters were. 

As the good people of Obcrammergau went 
all early to bed, so they carried out the proverb 
faithfully, and were early to rise. Before six 
o'clock the handsome Queeh Vashti had pre- 
pared breakfast in my apartment, having first 
cleared away the sleeping arrangements ; Sera- 
phin and his host came down their ladder from 
the loft and we quickly disposed of the deli- 
cious coffee and rolls and butter, which all over 
Germany makes the ** breakfast '* of the whole 
population. With my thirty kreutzer ticket of 
the fourth class, giving me no ** reserved seat," 
it behooved me to be early on the ground, so, 
taking leave of my more than kind and hospit- 
able hosts, (such good and worthy people they 
all were!), I went towards the tl eat re. On my 
way I looked into the church, an elaborately 
decorated edifice, as large as many of our city 
churches. Mass was being celebrated ; an ex- 
cellent choir performing the music, and the 
church was crowded with worshippers ; among 
them great numbers of priests and monks and 
many of those who were about to take part in 
the performance in the theatre. The doors of 
the theatre were to open at seven and already 
at half past six, round all the doors leading to 
the unreserved seats, a large crowd w^as assem- 
bled, and such a crowd as I never was in 
before. I coveted Darley's pencil then, that 



I could perpetuate some of the wonderful 
faces and figures and dresses that were 
collected around me; near mo in the crowd 
was a i(»lly couLtry priest surrounded by 
some of his flock, the women gay in silver 
chains and brooches in high colored scarfs and 
the men in wonderful long scarlet waistcoats 
and great round buttons of silver as big as two 
ounce bullets, their endles.<t coats too, "all 
buttoned down befon*," like old Grimes's, with 
these precious fastenings. Taking oat my 
watch to .«iee how tli'i time passed, the old priest 
cautioned me, as a green horn, I suppose, not 
to display my valuable chronometer in such an 
as-semblage; I had been in rougher and bigger 
crowds than he had ever dreamed of, however, 
and had already well scanned my neighbors, 
who had very little the air of pick-pockets. 
As the crowd grew denser the sturdy rustics of 
both sexes beg}in to push and be pushed a little ; 
one or two old women prudently retired, and 
they did well, for, when the doors, at seven, 
were opened, the jam among these athletic 
boors was something tremendous; I got well 
into the current, having had long experience 
of such things, and floated into the very place, 
which I had in my mind "reserved" for my- 
self, a few seats back from the stage and 
nearly in the middle of the theatre; when I bad 
fairly settled myself, I discovered my good 
priest and his companions^ very far in the rear 
of me. 

The stage was about one hundred feet wide 
only roofed in the central portion which alone 
had a curtain ; above most of the theatre was 
only the bright blue sky, o^'er the side walls 
we looked up at the trees and on the beautiful 
mountain tops ; a part also of the seats in the 
rear of the theatre was roofed. The drop cur- 
tain in the centre of the stage represented the 
city of Jerusalem, on each side of which were 
the balconies of the houses of Pilate and Caia- 
phas, and streets ot Jerusalem on either side 
leading to the rear of the stage. At eight 
o'clock, when the cannon were fired, the the- 
atre was full in every seat, with the most 
remarkable audience that I have ever seen, from 
every rank in society, from tlie Queen Mother 
of Bavaria down to the humblest of her sub. 
jects, in the quaintest and queerest costumes 
that can l>e imagined. All around me in front, 
behind, on each side, were ^ffOktea and faces 
most wonderful, some of the costumes seeming 
to attract attention, as being strange, even from 
the peasants, who were themselves scarce less 
oddly attired ; very queer too, did the conduc- 
tor of the orchestra look, as he took his place 
in the regular black dress coat of society and 
white cravat and a broad brimmed straw hat 
worn to shade his head from the noonday sun. 

The sweet and solemn overture ended, the cho- 
rus moved gravely in, from either side meeting 
in the middle of the stage; about twenty in 
number, men and women, all alike attired in 
delicately colored flowing gannentSy with 
graceful muslin surplices above and gilded 
crowns upon their heads ; they looked like the 
Angels of Fra Angelico, wanting only the in- 
struments that these hold in their hands. The 
music of the opening chorus was sweet and 
solemn, of simple and well -arranged harmony, 
and singularly appropriate. It seemed to me 
very like some of the movements in some of the 
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Masses of Mozart. The grace and dignity and 
serious demeanor of these chorus singers wa» 
truly wonderful ; never during the whole day 
did a look, a gesture, or a sound escape any 
one of the hundreds not wholly in keeping 
with the matter in which they were engaged ; 
no priests in a religions service were ever more 
entirely wrapped in their solemn duties than 
were these singers. Thus, instantlj', did the 
whole vast audience seem to follow the lead 
thus given, and the demeanor of the listeners 
throughout the whole, was almost that of per- 
sons really witnessing the scenes that were por- 
trayed by the actors. Throughout you saw 
the demeanor of ^Ksrsons assisting at a solemn 
religious service, while, in the more affecting 
parts, you could see the heaving breasts, hear 
the sighs and see the tears rolling down the 
cheeks of men and women alike, as they lis- 
tened to the familiar words of the Saviour from 
the Holy Book and looked upon the almost 
literal representation of his sufferings thus 
made vivid and rcnl to their eyes. I have seen 
many great actoi-s in their greatest parts, but 
never have I kn«»\vn such effects, produced 
upon an audience, as l»y these simple country 
folks of ObcraninuTgau upon this singularly 
mijced multitude that sat before them. 

(Conclusion next timo.) 

»  > 

(From the Galaxy for September.) 

Bichard Grant WMte on Franz Liszt and 
his Belations to the "Mnsic of the 
Putnre." 

[Concluded from page 290.] 



This is the man who has enlisted under the ban- 
ner of the mu8ic of the future. And wisely he did 
so, having plainly no connection with the music of 
the past and no place in that of the present. He 
has undertaken — he of all men ! — to make " music 
and sweet poetry acrree; " and what is the result? 
It shall be told by one of his and Wagner's greatest 
admirers and fiercest champions.* Liszt has put 
music to Heine's son^ '• Im Kiiein," which tells how 
in that stream the cathedral of Colo^rne is mirrored ; 
how in that cathedral there is a picture which has 
into the wilderness of the sinjfer's heart thrown 
friendly rays ; and that there are roses and angels 
there around Our Lady, whose lips and eyes are 
like those of his love. Liszt, Hiifft^r says, opens his 
song with an introduction of four bars. A melodi- 
ous phrase, rising and falling alternatelv, su/^gests 
the festive ringing of a peal of bells, while the in- 
cessant roll of accompanying triplets su^fccrcflU the 
splashing waves of a wide'^river. At first the vocal 
part bears the quiet character of a narrative, till, at 
the mentioning of the holy city, the grandeur of the 
impression is illustrated by e, forte passa^re. The 
second stanxa is a strict repetition of the first till the 
word " wilderness.** which causes a modulation into 
minor keys till the words " friendly rays," at which 
the harmony suddenly emerges into astrain of the 
highest joy. ^ At this point the pictorial motive in 
the accompaniment ceases, because of the heightened 
emotion, in which the impressions of the senses are 
no more noticed. In the first two lines of the third 
stanza the broken chords of the accompauiineot 
seem to play round the voice like the roses and an- 
gels in the old picture. The last two lines are 
treated in the declamatory style, passing quickly 
bv the ear, like an enchanting but alas too fugitive 
vision of delight. They are, however, repeated in 
broken utterances, as if the mind once more tried to 
recall the sweet image from the other world. Then 
the sounds of the bells and the river are again heard 
in the accompaniment, and carry us back into the 
sphere of the tangible world. f 

This is a skilful description, and one by which 
the unthinking lover of music might easily be mis- 
led. I have purposely selected it because it is a 

*Fruiz HttfFer. 

fl have sUehtly condensed this description ; omitting, 
however, only opinion, aud adhering to the writers 
phraseology. 



careful and laudatory description of a characteristic 
example of a thoroughly vicious and peculiarly 
childish style of musical rhetoric. I hnve not seen 
Liszt's music for this sonij, and therefore wish to be 
understood as not speaking of the musical value of 
any of its phrases. They may have intrinsic beauty; 
bnt if they have, thej' are peculiar among all of 
their composer's music that I have ever heard or 
seen. But be the ideas beauiiful or not, the musical 
plan of the song is no less bad. The suffgestion of 
the bell-riniong and of the waves of the river is well 
enouirh, if the sui^gestine: phrases are in themselves 
beautiful ; but at best the effect aimed at is too real 
on the one hand, and on the other too pictorial, 
entering as it docs somewhat the province of land- 
scape art. — Note that in the Pastoral Symphony it 
is the mood of mind, not physical facts, which the 
composer brings up ; except, of course, the few bird 
notes; and they, although strictly object icmablc on 
the ground of bald imitativeness, nrc justified and 
made exceptional by their suggestiveness and by 
the exquisite beauty of the passage in which they 
appear, which would be just as beautiful if these 
notes did not imitate those of birds. Their intrinsic, 
not their imitative value is their justification. The 
p.issage stands upon its own musical beaut}'. — To 
return to Liszt's song. That the vocal part should 
bear the quiet character of a narrative — which is 
probably one way of saying that it is entirely with- 
out melodic ideas — until the end of the first stanza, 
where Cologne is mentioned, may be unobjectiona- 
ble cxce[>t on the ground that we cannot wait all 
through the first stanza of a song before meeting 
with a musical idea. But for the use of a forte pas- 
sage in the mention of the holy city there is not the 
slightest justification. That nnmc is a part of the 
narrative of the song as much as any other word in 
it, and should, like all the other words, be used 
merely as a vehicle for the general sentiment of the 
song, or of the special passage in which it occurs. 
The utterance of " Cologne '' in a forte passage 
because it is a holy city, takes us back to the puer- 
ility of savage art, which has no other way of indi- 
cating kingly power and greatness thau by drawing 
a king four or five times as big as any one of his 
subjects. A like fault, but not the same, is the use 
of the quiet narrative style until the occunence of 
the word " wilderness," and the utterance of that in 
minor modulations, and the breaking out into joy 
because of the mere occurrence of the words '' friend- 
ly rays." I will give a translation of this stanza in 
which the words in question are retained in their 
relative positions, that this fault of rhetoric may be 
more apparent : 

In the cnthedrsl there is a picture 
Tainti'd on proUIon leather : 
Into the wiltlenieHH of my henrt 
It has thrown friendly rays. 

Note first that these words are not song-like, not 
well suited to musical illustrations; and tliisis true 
of all the three stanzas of Iluine's conqxisition, 
whicli form rather a sliort narrative poem of senti- 
mental cast. Compare it, for example, with this 
translation of a stanza by Goethe : 

Crown of cxlste:ico, 
IUi-»h Mitlioiir. le.-r, 
Thou'rt love coii tossed. 

This is a song, and is a rare example of words 
which have poetical value, and are yet well suited 
to musical treatment. This fitness has nothing to 
do with the subject — love — of the song ; but depends 
upon th*» unity snd the emotionnl nature of the 
thouijht conveyed. It does nr)t trouble us with 
narration or fact^, and above nil not with pliysicnl 
tacts. Mu!^ic can no more illustrate or enforce the 
H.ssertion that, in a certain cathedral there is a i>ict- 
ure painted on golden leather, than it can do the 
.-•ainc for the ft.<"«crtion that in h certain liou ^c there 
is a bench ni.ulu of oak wood. Tlie only musical 
treatment which such words admit is the regarding 
them as a part of the whole son^, the character of 
the music for which is to be determined by its gen- 
eral sentiment. And the last two lines of the stan- 
za from Heine are in like manner either a part of a 
homogeneous whole, or a homogeneous passage by 
themselves. They form a single sentence, a single 
utterance. They express the reception of a tender 
and soothing influence. To pick out words in them 
for special and antagonistic treatment is much like 
writing a special harmony for every note in a run- 
ning melody. It is as if in reading or singing the 

line. 

Peace from highest heaven descending, 

wo were to shout " highest heaven " at the top 
of the voice, and drop it to a low pitch on ** descend- 
ing," because the former words contain in them the 



suggestion of phj'sical elevation, and the latter of 
jdiysical dej|>re>sion. Such rhetoric is worse tlian 
savage or childish. A savage or a child, in an un- 
conscious, unaffected mood, would not bo guilty of 
it. It is not art, but awkward artificialitj', such as 
might be the result of a savage's or a child's attempt 
to be very fine and very impressive. True art 
would treat such a line with direct and exclusive 
reference to the sentiment of placid joy at the recep- 
tion of the blessing of peace from a higher power. 
It is needless to pursue this line of illustration fur- 
ther ; it applies to the whole of Liszt's treatment of 
Heine's poem. Remark again that what has been 
said as to the special treatment of single words does 
not apply to single words of dramatic significance 
in dramatic music ; nor yet to such treatment of a 
single word as Haydn's illustration of " light " in 
the first vocal passage of the " Creation." Haydn, 
a great !naster without a theory, the creator of im- 
mortal music, with no other purpose than to utter 
with the means nature had given him the beauty 
that was in his soul, went right by divine intuition, 
as all great artists do. Writing in E flat, he comes 
to the words, " And God said. Let there be light, 
and there was light." The first three words are 
uttered in a phrase in C minor, and the next four, 
although they contain the word " light," are given 
with no change of style or tone, " light" indeed be- 
ing uttered on the chord of F minor. Then with a 
single short preparatory chord in the orchestra, 
when the declaration comes that *' there was light," 
on the word " light," orchestra and chorus burst 
for/igMimo into the joyous key of C natural. It is 
not the word, or even the thought of light, which 
suirgests a change ; it is the creation of light, the 
passage from darkness that was lr<»m eternity, to 
light that shall be to eternity, that is iHustrated. 
The joyful emotion caused by such a stupendous 
illumination of the universe by a word is thus ex- 
pressed. And here I will say that the practice so 
common of keeping the gas low during the chaotic 
prelude of this oratorio, and turning it on in full 
blaze at the brilliant chord on the word "light," is 
a contemptible melodramatic trick worthy only of 
scorn and hissing. By a pitiful attempt to aid the 
great master and enhance the effect he conceived, it 
actually deprives him of his due, and not only him 
but his art. Music was his means of expression. 
He sought to give utterance in hartriony to a great 
emotion, and he did so. A great art and the great 
master of a great art need no help from gasmen. 
But there are some folk who would rattle their little 
sheet-iron thunder before the statue of Jupiter 
Olympus. 

The outcome of Liszt's theory of song-writing is 
well describe<l by the same admiring crit'.c in these 
words, which <leserve careful consideration bj' every 
lover of music: " In Robert Franz we observe, com- 
bined with the desire of a poetically free expression, 
a strong reverential feeling for the abstract sacred- 
ness of the musical form, as shown in the strophic 
treatment of his songs. Liszt, on the contrary, has 
entirely freed himself from this awe ; he is a poet, 
and nothing but a poet. His music, lieard without 
the interpretation of the words, would in most cases 
seem an incohcTcnt .sequence of beautiful melodious 
snatches, interrupted b}' tleelainatory passages, and 
only connected by an indefinable continuance of 
sentiment, which occasionally takes the form of 
what I have on a former occasion described as a 
• leading motive.* The laws of tonality are contin- 
ually violated by the abrupt intrfxiuction of the 
most divergent keys, and oecasion'dly the metrical 
structure of th<} poem itjseH is ob>eurcd by the com- 
posci's dramatic vivacity. Here w« have reached 
at last the ctmsistent carrying out of the poetic 
principle in lyric music to its final crinsequences.*'* 
Yea, verily we have ; aud musically beautiful and 
art ward ahogetlier l-jvely those consequencets are. 
By tlu! confession of one of the apostles of this poetic 
principle in lyric music, the cimsistent carr^'ing out 
of the principle gives us for a 8»mg an incoherent 
sequence of snatches, and it involves the violation 
of the laws of harmony by the abrupt introduction 
of the most divergent keys, and the obscuration of 
the very metrical structure of the poem itself. The 
result may be something ; and what that something 
is I shall not undertake to say, for it passes my com- 
prehension and eludes my apprehension. But one 
thing most certainly it is not; and that is — music. 
For one essential thing in music is that it shall not 
disregard form, which is the the absolute condition 
of all art. All art is form, proportion, symmetry. 
Without form, no art. And another essential thinn" 
in music is that it shall not be incoherent, but well 

*<' Richard Wagner and the Music of the Fatare," 
p. 278. 
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connected and 83*mmetricAl ; and yet another csj^i n 
tial is tiint it shall uot violate the laws of harnionv, 
an I plunge us abriiptl}* from one key into another 
divfrt;ent key. And another thint; that this de- 
scribed nondt'script is not is — a son^. For it is the 
first ct>ndition of a song that its metrical structure 
shall not be obscured, but illustrated and enforced, 
by the rhUhm of the inu»ic to which it is adapt«fd. 
As to the beauty and tht* melodious character of the 
disjointed snatches into which the Abb^ Liszt's lyric 
conpt^itioDS di»integrate themselves, there may, of 
co\:rt9, bi" two opinions. But 1 have > et to hear an 
oriipual muf^icRl phrase produced by that awful and 
ecclefiaetiral virtuoso, in which there is the remot- 
est a]>proach either to beauty or to melody. 

Lifczt, however, having yet to write his first four 
orif^iual burs which as melody or as harmony have 
any charm or significance, is as a composer not 
worthy of a moment's consideration, except for his 
coontction witb^Vagner and "the music of the 
future.'* This music of the future is an almshouse 
for poverty-stricken musicians, w ho in their barren- 
ness of musical ideas are compelled in self defence 
to set up this charity hospital, into which those (»nl^' 
are admitted who are not possessed of a single musi 
cal inspiration. Really tne paupers and vagrants 
of musical societ}* (however respectable or distin- 
guislied personally V they establish an order wherein 
the D:emlers hide tneir leanness of melody and their 
marrowltss harmony, with the assumption of vuws 
of p</verty and the forf»wearinff ot all the liista and 
vanities oi musiciil beauty ; ana this order they call 
the l;Ubic of the Future. That this is not an over- 
statement of the conditions of memben-hip of the 
new order, shall be shown by an example which 
they, not I, shall choose. " TannhSuser " preceded 
** Lohengrin," the latter having been performed for 
the first time at Weimar in 1860. Kow we are told 
by Hijfl'er that, compared with " Tannhliuser/' " Lo- 
bei(g)'io " marks a further stage in its author's 

Frogress toward the ultimate aim of pure dramatic 
rousieal] expresbion. This is just what we might 
expect to hear ; and it explains just whv ** Tannhau- 
ser " has so much more musical value than *' Lohen- 
grin." The latter marks a more advanced stage on 
the dreary road to the goal of musical desolation, 
on v.-hicb these men have started. It was to the 
eneri^etic and sympathetic action of Lisst that 
Wagner owed the production of " Lfihengrin.** 
But tven *' Lohengrin ** has some rare relapses into 
the sinfulness of melodic beauty and symmetrical 
form, over which the devotees of the new musical 
religion mourn (as to which something hereatter) ; 
and fifteen years later AVagner produces *' Tristam 
and Isolde," which has yet to be neard in this coun- 
try. Th<) step again taken in advance la propor- 
tionate to the time occupied in taking it. " Accord- 
ing to his own assertion, Wagner wrote it with the 
full concentrated power of his inspiration, freed at 
last from the fetters of conventional operatic forms 
with which he has here broken definitely and 
irrevocably."* Kow "Tristam and Isolde" may 
be full of b«autiful music. We cannot say that ft 
is not, because we have not heard it; although, 
judging by its composer's previous works, we 
should not infer such a probability. But here is 
the phrase, or *' melody." as it is called, which is, 
wf ure told, ** a prominent feature of the musical 
drutt.a, and appears as a leading motive whenever 
thtr composer wibhes to suggest the idea of the love 
po it n, or, as we have seen, of irresistible passiun ;" 
and we can judge for ourselves: 
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Now with regard to any succession of single 
notes, there is no scientific rule by which its melodic 
beauty can be determined. As to harmony, the 
progression of chords, counterpoint, there are rules; 
out even they are onl^^ rules of musical grammar. 
We can determine b}* them whether harmony is 
correctly written, but nothing at all as to its beauty 
or its effect. But as to the melody, except as melo- 
dy supposes a harmony upon which it is based, rules 
do not help us at all ; ana whether a phrase written 
as melody is really melodious, and whether the 
melody is good or bad, lovely or unlovely, can only 
be determined by the general consent of those who 
have finely organized and highly cultivated musical 
natures. I desire to treat with respect anything 
which a critic of Iluffer's knowledge deems worthy 
of admiration ; but as to this phrase I can make 
nothing of it but unmeaning rh3'thmical — and not 
very rhythmical — modulation. I can imagine no 
musical experience more grievous than to listen to 
an opera composed of such phrases. And again to 
refer to the centra], radical difliculty of this whole 
matter, the composer in this phrase attempts that 
which is altogether without the province of music. 
Music cannot " suggest the idea of a love potion,** 
nor even the idea of its operation, any more than it 
can do the same with regard to a dose of ipecac. 
Passion, irresistible or not, it can express ; but it 
must be passion pure and simple, as felt by the per- 
sonages who utter it, or by ourselves ; but it cannot 
express relation of passion to a physical fact or 
object. It cannot be too often repeated, or at least 
too constantly borne in mind, that music is purely 
an emotional art. Its limitations are narrow. 

We speak of comic music ; but there is no such 
thing. Comic songs there are, and comic operas ; 
but no comic music, although this art, like all 
others, is capable ol the grotesque. But music can 
express neither wit nor humor, neither satire nor 
raillery, not even the ridiculous. It can express 
jtiUity, which is a mood of mind, and animal spirita, 
another mood, hardly of mind. But in this direction 
its limit is a phrase the spirit and form of which 
mal e it a not inappropriate vehicle of comedy. I 
remember but two musical jokes. One is in Chmar- 
osa's " Matrimonio Segreto," an opera which I have 
never heard, and which I believe has never been 
performed in this country, never at least within m}' 
memory In this, upon the father*8 announcement 
of " un matrimonio nvlnle,** there is a brief silence, 
and then two horns ure heard in the orchestra. It 
can hardly be that this musical hint of the probable 
consequences of a noble marriage in a plebeian fam- 
ily is accidental. But after all the joke ia not really 
musical ; for it depends entirely upon the name of 
the instruments by which it is perpetrated, not at 
all upon the muaical idea to which they give utter- 
ance. If the horn had happened to m called a 
trumpet, or horns (cornt) had not been the accepted 
sign of a certain marital calamity the world over, 
this brazen joke would have been impossible. 1 he 
other instance was a montsrous portamento or glide 
in the performance ot the air of *' The King of the 
Cannibal Islands." in a ;>o//)(ncrrt by JuUien's orches- 
tra. This air opens by a piissage from the domi 
nant to the third of the scale, and whenever it 
recurred the stringed instruments, instead of taking 
the leap of five notes, slid up. with a prolonged and 
wailing eresfendo, and then dashed off rapidly. The 
effect was very ridiculous, and always provoked 
shouts of laughter. But here again the comic effect 
was produced, not by the musical idea, but by the 
caricature of the not uncommon exaggeration of a 
grace in vocalization. 

On the most serious side of mnsic, the religions, 
the writers of hymns, and thoae who select sacred 
verse for collections of hymns, err often from an 
ignorance or a disr^ard of the cardinal truth as to 
the nature of music and its capacity of expression. 
Three-fourths of the hymns in our nymn-books are 
entirely unfit to be sung. Their motives are not 
within the range of musical capability. All doctri- 
nal religious verse, all that is narrative, in fine, all 
that is not emotional, giving rhythmical utterance 
to prai»e, or to prayer, or to some religious feeling, 
is absolutely unfit for musical treatment. For 
example, one very sound and orthodox piece of 



musical verse I have often heard sung, hut never 
without temptation to laughter. It begins : 

How firm a founds t<on, ye saint* of the Lord, 
Is laid for your faith in his excellent word! 

Now it is as impossible to express, or to illnatrate, 
or to intcuMify the idea in thowc lines bj'a melody, 
as it would he to express by a triple fugue of two 
short subjects and one long one, that the square 
described on the hypothenuse of a iight-an(;le<l 
triangle is equal t«» the sum of the sous res deHcrib«d 
on the other two sidet*. The thing ia iinfioHsihle in 
the nature of things : it cant l)e done. The ** Ghiria 
in excelsis " is a model of writing for religious mu- 
sical expression. So are most of the Paalros chanted 
in the Episcopal service. 

It is remarkable that the passages of " Lohengrin " 
which elicit all the praises that 1 have heard from 
its admirers are just thoee which set at naught the 
Liszt-Wagnerian theory. They are those in which 
there Is form and symmetrical melody. In a word, 
they are lapses into musical sanity. Chief among 
them is the concerted piece with chorus near the 
end of the first act, which in ntyle and in effect — 
although not all in a phrase — is so like the fainoos 
finale " sommo Carlo " in ** Ernani ; " the germ of 
the latter being, as I again remind my readers, the 
more famous quartet with chorus in ** Lucia de 
Lammermoor." Now the cause of the fine effect of 
all these three conc«trted pieces will be found to be, 
apart from the melodic value of their musical 
phrases, the expression of tumultuous passion in 
strictly rhythmical form. Take away the rhythm- 
ical form, break down the barriers of symmetry 
which all art sets up. and the music becimies as 
lackinir in musical beauty as the shouting of a mob, 
or the singing of a tree-ftill of birds. 

Nor does the example constantly appealed to by 
Wagner and the other apostles of the music of the 
future — Beethoven's Ninth Symphony — sustain 
them in their breaking away from musical form (a 
very different matter, be it observed, from the 
establishment of new forms of dramatic musical 
construction in operas), more than in their assertion 
that Beethoven wrote the last movement of that 
symphony with a chorus because he felt that he had 
in his previous works reached the limit of purely 
musical expression, and that hereafter mcsic and 
poetry must work together. For in the first place, 
no more rhythmical, no more absolutely limited 
melodic form of melody is known ; nothing in mnsic 
is simpler or (I say it "with unbounded admiration) 
homelier than the *' tune * to which Beethovea set 
Schiller's verses. This any one who can read mu- 
sic may see : 

Af/fgro. 

Was ever jig or "down, derry down" choms 
more absolute or more simple in its rhythmical 
form ? The fact is none the less, but. in this rela- 
tion, all the more important, because the movement 
of which this melody is the ruling motive is one of 
the grandest in the whole range of music. In these 
last (lara of his last great perfected work, Beethoven 
left — invaluable It^cy to after-coming mumciana — 
a record of his recognition of the value and beauty 
of simple and regular melody — ^in a word, of the 
absoluteness of musical form. 

Next, and finally, this movement adds nothing 
whatever to the previous range of musical expres- 
sion. Ita effect, its expression, is not poetico-musicai, 
but truly and purely musical. It adds voices to in- 
struments, but it does nothing more. Both voices 
and instruments are need in a very grand way. 
But the differenee between the combination hers 
and the same by other composers is one of degree, 
not of kind. And aa to the poetry, it might jvst as 
well be any other joyful poetry in the same rnymtb 
aa Schiller's. Here Beethoven is the poet, and 
Beethoven only. Schiller, if not out of sight, is at 
least out of hearing. To a person of the finest mn- 
sical organisation and eapaole of the mosi perfect 
appreciation of Beethoven's work, and who oid not 
know the significance or non-significance of the 
nursery jargon, the ronsical effect would be jort the 
same ij; the voices sang 

High ding diddle. 

High ding diddle. 

High dinft diddle. 

Ding dong bell- 
words which fit the melody perfectly. 

In the previous article and In this the mahi pur- 
pose has oeen a discussion of the function of music 
and the law of all art, of which Wagner and his 
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theory were the mere occasion. I have neither the 
wirth nor the willin^csB, not to say the presumption, 
t!» lay even the light obstacle of my pen in the way 
of any man who is. striving to give the world a new 
delight If Wagner, or any one else, will but give 
ns some really good new music, what folly to trou- 
ble ourselves upon what theory he fancies he com- 
poses itl But unfortunately there are people who 
may for a time at least be led to think that music is 
go«>d because it is composed on a new theory — a 
thc-iry radically bad. In the end, however, all this 
rubbish would be surclj' swept away ; although even 
out of this evil some good may come. If Wagner 
and Liszt were endowed witli a copious flow of 
beautiful musical thoughts, then their inspiration 
might float a vicious theory of art But to suppose 
that any theory will float musical compositions 
which are built up)n a denial of the essential condi- 
tion of music, ana which are barren of inspiration, 
which are the work of musical mechanics, would be 
to reverse the natural order of tiling^. These strict- 
ures are written in no conservative spirit ; it is not 
that the music of the future violates rules that I at 
least am among its censors ; but because it is rebel- 
lion against common sense, because it cets at naught 
the laws of physics and psychology, because. Peter- 
like, it denies its master and ignores the principles 
and purposes of art. 

RionARD Gkakt Wbitk. 



ChappeU'B "History of Mniio." • 

Mr. William Chappell's " ffUtary of Mutic** pos 
sesses all kinds of merit. It is learned, accurate, 
thoughtful, simple, and thoroughly interesting. 
Few, indeed, can be qualified to sit in judgment on 
Mr. Cliappell ; but no reader of ordinary intelligence 
can fail to see that his history is the work of a man 
who is c<4npletely roaster of his subject. He does 
not simply disagree with Hawkins and Burney as 
regards their notions, acquired at second or third 
band, of Greek music; nor does he content himself 
with proving them to be entirely in the wrong. He 
also makes it his business to show how it was they 
went wrong ; how, indeed, considering their slovenly 
and delusive method of inquiry, they could not very 
well have gone ri^ht. He demolishes, too, the pre- 
tensions of the arcn-impostor F^tis, whose charlatan- 
ism, divined by Heine, is now demonstrated. We 
feel personally obliged to Mr. Chappell for slaying 
this dragon who, from behind the volumes of his 
interminable but very incomplete " Biography of 
Ifnnciang" has defied the world t-oo long. 

To write the history of music among the ancients, 
which is the task Mr. Chappell has set himself in 
the present volume, a combination of gifts and 
acquirements is necessary, which few autnors and 
few musicians would be likely to possess. The late 
Mr. Grote. for want of technical knowledge, could 
make nothing of Greek music nor of Greek writings 
on the subject of music. Mr. Chappell, with ail his 
knowledge of music and the history of music, found 
himself impeded, when Mr. Grote urged him to 
study the music of the Greeks, by comparative igno- 
rance of their language, which he had in a rreat, 
measure forgotten. But an accident, apparently of 
a severe character, left Mr. Chappell with much 
leisure Ume on hand ; and this he devoted to a 
renewal of his acquaintance with the Greek authors. 
With regard, however, to some of the number, it 
may be safely said that he introduced himself to 
them for the first time. In any case he has discov- 
ered, what Hawkins, Burney, and F^tis never 
suspected, that the number of notes in the Egyptian 
musical scale was precisely the same as in the 
Greek, and that it was the same also with the Chal- 
deans and among the Jews. What indeed more 
natural than that wh> n Miriam " sounded the loud 
timbrel " she should have done so to a tune learned 
in Egypt ; and that when the Hebrews ** sat down 
and wept by the waters of Babylon " the song which 
they refused to sing in a strange land should have 
beeii one which the people of the strange land would 
have understood ? The direct evidence as to the 
identity of the Greek and Egyptian scales was, says 
Mr. Chappell, *' altogether in accordance with my 
expectations, because no Greek writer alludes to any 
difference between the Egyptian and Greek systems 
of music, although the Best Greek works on the 
science of music, saving the problems of Aristotle, 
were written on the sou of Egypt, and the Egypt- 
ians were undoubtedly the teachers of musical 
science to the Greeks." Next Mr. Chappell asoer- 

•"T%$ EUknv cf MkaU,** Vol. I. From the Barliest 
Records to the Fhu of the Roman Bmplre. Bv W. Chap- 
pell, F.8JL. (London: Chappell and Co. 1874.) 



tained (through an astronomical comment which 
" as usual supposes the motion of the planets to be 
regulated by musical intervals ") that the Chaldeans 
had the sumo scale or scales (diatonic, enharmonic, 
and chromatic) as the Egyptians, and thence in- 
ferred that the Jews, situated between and commu- 
nicating with Egyptians and Chaldeans had no 
separate musical system of their own. The Jewish 
writers who wrote in Greek speak of no difference 
of system, though they frequently refer to music. 
The musical instruments named in the Book of 
Daniel, if Jewish, seem wonderfully like Greek; and 
Mr. Cliappell found lyres of unmistakable Greek 
forms upon Jewish coins. Finally, a Hebrew schol- 
ar. Dr. Ginsburg, assured Mr. Chappell that the 
names of the musical instruments in the Book of 
Daniel were derived, not from Hebrew, but from 
Greek roots ; and further, " that he had found proofs 
in the Talmud of the use of the hydraulic orgau by 
the Jews." The general conclusion arrived at is 
that the musical system of ancient Asia is no longer 
a mystery, and that it is simply our " A, B, C, D, 
E. F, G." 

To the question whether the Greeks were acquaint- 
ed with harmony, Mr. Chappell answers positively 
in the affirmative; while to Dr. Burney's assertion 
that such Greek melodies as have come down to us 
cannot be harmonized, he replies by handing the 
said melodies to Mr. G. A. Macfarren, who forth- 
with harmonizes them. The grand error into 
which Burney, Hawkins, and Fetis have fallen — 
every one, in fact, whose opinion has hitherto been 
accepted as of value on the subject— K^onsists in 
their having taken Latinized Greek words, or Greek 
words with Latin terminations, to mean the same 
thing as the Greek words from which the Latinized 
words were derived. Thus because the word " kar- 
numia" did not mean what we call "harmony,'* 
they concluded that the Greeks had no such thing 
as harmony. Mr. Chappell thinks the three great 
musical historians might have looked out the origi- 
nals of the words " harmonia " and " iymphonia *' in 
a lexicon ; but such was never the practice of Bur- 
ney, who acquired all his erudition at second or 
third hand ; still less of F6tis, who, though he does 
not hesitate, on the basis of bis own innate ideas, 
to correct Greek historians writing on Greek music, 
was, according to Mr. Chappell, unacquainted even 
with the Greek characters. 

Of the three modern musical historians, Mr. Chap- 
pell shows most tenderness for Sir John Hawkins, 
who, notwithstanding his sometimes meaningless, 
sometimes absolutely misleading, habit of reproduc- 
ing Greek words in an English dress instead of 
translating them, worked with more good faith than 
either Burnoy or F^tis. He may exhibit some 
learning, but he imparts little information in the 
passage cited by Mr. Chappell, in which he defines 
a monochord as consisting of "one string stretched 
over two magades." If he writes " magades " in- 
stead of " bridges,'* he calls "intervals" " dioitstm,*' 
and "the ratio of 18 to 17" " teagutdedmoBtpiima 
ratio." Sometimes he added notes to explain his 
imported Greek words ; " but these," says Mr. Chap- 
pell, " were not always intelligible." Thus, having 
enriched the English language with a new adjective, 
" hemiolian " (to express the ratio of three to two), 
he observed in a note that this was ^" but another 
name for 9e9<pUaltera, as Andreas Ornlthoparcns as- 
serts in his ' Afierologua,* lib. ii., on the authority of 
Aulus Gellius." In elucidating the pretended 
explanation, Mr. Chappell shows that the more Sir 
John annotated, the more he increased the obscure- 
ness of his original obscurity. Why, he asks, rely 
upon the authority of Aulus Gellius, a Roman of the 
second century, K>r the meaning of a Greek word ? 
Why, above all, quote " Andreas Ornithoparous " 
on the subject ? — a German writer of the end of the 
fifteenth century, whose real name was Vogelsang. 
Sir John Hawkins' " Hitiory of Mutie," made incom- 

f>rehensible by the author himself, wai rendered 
udicrous by Dr. Callcott's ingenious but insulting 
catch : — 

lt< ro<M.~Have you Sir John HawUns' Historyf 
Some folks think it quite a mystery. 

%Kd r9<o0.— Music filled his wondrous brain: 
How d'ye like him? Is it plaint 

and FoIm.— Both rve readtand most agree 

That Barney's History pleases me. 

When each singer has sung his couplet^ the first 
exclaims, " Sir John Hawkins ! " the second, " How 
d'ye like him?" the third, "Burney's History I "^ 
(" Burn his History I ") 

Burney wrote much better English than Sir John 
Hawkins, and when he was wrong — which was 
whenever he touched upon the music of the ancients 
— ^was wrong in an intelligible manner, whereas Sir 



John Hawkins was unintelligible, and wrong at the 
same time. Both had obtained their knowledge of 
Greek music from Latin treatises, in which Greek 
technical language was misused. Indeed, to unrid- 
dle the subject, the student, says Mr. Chappell, has 
" first to unlearn all that be has been taught as to 
the meanings of musical terms, and then to begin 
again, trusting only the Greefk authors ** — which, 
we have seen, was done neither by Hawkins, by 
Burney, nor by F^tis. Burney, theugh not «Bac- 
quainted with Greek, had learned all he knew •! 
Grreek mosic from the Latin treatise of Boethius, 
which has proved a source, not of knowledge, but of 
ignorance, to all modern Etirope. Boethius knew 
nothing of music, except theoretically as a branch 
of the science of numbers. He not only could not 
tell whether a Greek scale began at the top or the 
bottom, but actually mistook one end for the other. 
Thus he understood "highest (or longest) string" 
to signify " highest sound," and " lowest (or shortest) 
string " to signify " lowest sound ; " whereas in point 
of fact the longest string would gi/e the lowest 
sound, the shortest the highest. 

The great result, then, of Mr. Chappell's labors in 
connection with ancient music has been to establish 
the fact that its history has been continuous from 
the earliest ages ; that the white keys of the modern 
pianoforte form the " Common " Greek scale ; that 
the intervals of tone and semitone are precisely the 
same in every Greek " diatonic ** scale, and that, as 
our pianoforte keys are borrowed from the keys of 
organs, so our organs are derived from those of the 
Romans, who derived theirs from the Greeks, who 
derived theirs from ancient Egypt. 

It will be very satisfactorj* to the generality of 
amateurs, who have neither time nor knowledge for 
pursuing such investigations as Mr. Chappell has 
engaged in, to learn on such authority as his that 
the music of the ancients was not altogether diffSsr- 
ent from the music of the moderns, and that, as 
regards fundamental points, it was identical with it. 
An octave has always been an octave, the human ear 
has always been the human ear; and to suppose 
that a given note, sounded simultaneously with ita 
third, its fifth, and its octave, produced different 
effects in the early days of the Pyramids from what 
it produces now, and was differently appreciated, 
has always seemed to us more than questionable. 
What, however, was to be said on the subject when 
such pundits as Burney, Hawkins, and, finally, F^tis 
had all decided that harmony properly so called 
was unknown to the ancients, and that such combi- 
nations of sounds as offend our ears were agreeable 
to theirs — ^that their consonances, in fju;t, are our 
dissonances? The ignorant pedants who pretend 
that harmony was unloiown to the ancients may now 
be classed with those who are of opinion that love 
is a modern invention — which would imply tiiat 
Andromache had no affection for Hector, that the 
son of Creon did not really care for Antigone, and 
that Dido never regretted the departure of JSneas. 
Mr. Chappell evidently started from the sound 
position that the modern man is a good deal like 
the ancient man ; and that, whatever Barney, Haw- 
kins, and F6tis might say, the ancients, whose ideas 
in regard to poetry and painting are quite intelligi- 
ble to us, ana whose poetry can be appreciated by 
modern minds and modern ears as if it were of mod- 
ern origin, must have cultivated a music not entirely 
dissimilar to our own. Greek architecture and the 
Greek drama are surrounded by no mystery ; and 
music is the only one of the arts known to the 
Greeks about which it has been possible to circulate 
absolutely and fundamentallv false ideas. To dispel 
these ijeas and re-establish the truth — simple 
enough when it is once set forth — it was necessary 
the subject should be taken in hand by a writer who, 
in addition to the indispensable critical and con- 
structive faculties, should possess a full knowledge 
of music and the Greek language ; and such a writer 
has been found in Mr. Wimam Chappell— iW2 
MaU GoMette, 



A NoEWEGiAH CoMPosiR. — ^Thc foUowlug account 
of a new composer, Edward Grieg, is taken from 
Le Ouide Mutical : 

** Among the modem young composers who have 
made most noise be^ona the Rhine, and attracted 
most sympathy during the last few years, we must 
name in the first rank Edward Grieg. A child of 
the North, In all the force of the term, brought up 
in an atmosphere not vet impregnated with the cor- 
rupting elements with which our own is unfortu- 
nately so permeated, he deserves a place by himself 
in contemporary musical history ; a place which, by ; 
the way, the fresh and frank originality of ub 
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nature, his well-marked individuality, and the strong 
invention wherewith he is endowed, have conquered 
for him. 

" Edward Grieg, bom on the 15th June, 1848, at 
Bergen, in Norway, of parents in easy circumstan- 
ces and distinguished position (his father was con- 
sul), received, in his father's house, and especially 
from his mother, a most careful education. It was 
from his mother, a woman of elevated mind and 
artistic nature, in the best acceptation of the word, 
that ha received, as soon as he was six years old, 
his first pianoforte lesions. From that period he 
manifestea a remarkable aptitude and a special pre- 
dilection for music. One day, when still a mere 
child — he was then nine — he handed his school- 
master, instead of the exercise which had been given 
out, an exercise of his own, a composition which he 
had pompously and naively entitled Op. 1, and 
which censisted of variations on a German melody. 
The poor little fellow was soundly scolded by the 
schoolmaster and sent home. From that instant 
his vocation was decided. Some few years later, in 
1868, when Ole Bull, the violinist, visited Bergen. 
Grieg was introduced to him, and Ole Bull, struck 
by the boy's powers, wisely advised his parents to 
send him as a student to the Conservatoiy at Leip- 
sic. No sooner said than done. At the end of the 
same year, Grieg was inscribed among the pupils of 
the most celebrated school of music in Germany. 
He set courageously about his work, and even exert- 
ed himself with such ardor as to bring on inflamma- 
tion of the chest, of which, unfortunately, he has 
never been able to get cured. For a short time, in 
the spring of 1860, he returned, by the advice of his 
doctors, to Norway; but he was soon afterwards 
back again in Leipsic, and stayed at the Conserva- 
tory there till the end of 1862. In 186S he went to 
Copenhagen, where he contracted a friendship with 
Niels Gade, and where his talent was developed .in 
all its originality, thanks more especially to Richard 
Nordraak, who sang him his celebrated melodies to 
Bjdrnson's works. His relations with this man of 
genius exerted a great influfance on his talent. Nu- 
merous Scandinavian melodies and characters, 
Norwegian legends and fables, subjects for operas 
and symphonies — in a word, an entire new horizon 
was opened before his eyes, and was a revelation 
for him 

" After some years spent in Copenhagen, Grieg 
paid several visits to the South. In 1867 he settled 
definitely at Christiana, where he has since held the 
post of director of a musical society he founded, 
and where he gives lessons of piano and musical 
theory. 

" His works, about twenty in number — piano-forte 
compositions for two or four hands, Lieder, roman- 
ces, choruses, Ac — are all remarkable for their 
coloring, the exceedingly marked originality of the 
rhythm, and of the harmonies fall of interesting 
ideas and fine poetry, and precious, moreover, for 
the life and animation which pervade them. Two 
sonatas for piano and violin, * Les Humoresques,' 
Op. 6, and toe concerto for piano are those of the 
young composer's works which have created the 
most sensation. The concerto for piano is especial- 
ly worthy of attention, on account of its warmth, 
spirit and dash. It may well justify the name of 
' Chopin of the North/ which has been applied to 
its composer. 

" However this may be, after what he has done, 
we may fairly expect from Grieg works still more 
important, and build upon his great talent the high- 
est hopes." 
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BxETHOWN IN TRB KiTCHXN. — At the time of the 
commemoration of the birth-day of the great compo- 
ser many anecdotes concerning his liie and character 
came to light, among them the following amusing 
story, which is given in a German paper. The 
great artist exercised his genius even over the affairs 
of his household, which was a perfect < haos, for he 
was the very genius of disorder. He strictly forbad 
that anything should be disturbed in his apartment, 
so that, only oy special permission, could the broom 
ever attack the floor of his room, which he used as 
a waste paper basket, throwing on the floor all 
envelopes and very often the torn fragments of the 
letter contained in them. On every chair lay books 
or notes ; the dishes used in his meals remained in 
the room from breakfast time till the next day. If 
he had occasion to look for any thing, the chaos 
became animated ; scattered manuscripts fell apart 
all over the floor, full and empty wine bottles rolled 
forth from the corners, but what he looked for, he 
naturally rarely found, for the confusion became 
ever more complicated through his unsystematic 
and impatient manner of conducting his search and, 



as he always had something lost, this searching was 
one of his habitual occupations. 

At these times he severely scolded his house- 
keeper, whom he facetiously called Frau Schnapps, 
whom he considered responsible for every vexatiim 
and for all disorder, inasmuch as he himself was 
strictly orderly and could find again every sincrle 
pin, even by night, if every thing in his room were 
not perpetually put away by her into some other 
pliice. 

One of the chief causes of this disorder lay in the 
everlasting changing of quarters by the dissatisfied 
and irritable artist. lie changed his lodging** as 
often as one does their linen, never taking the time 
to arrange his affairs in order again. 

At one time the score of his favorite symphony, 
which had been all fairly copied, a truly priceless 
manuscript, was nowhere to be found. The wretched 
Beethoven spent a fortnight in searching and 
swearing. At last he found it, but alas, where ? In 
the kitcfien, used as a resting place for butler, bacon 
and other provisions ! 

Utterly beside himself with rage, the composer 
threw all the eggs, that lay conveniently at hand, 
(for. above all things, he liked fresh eggs, and every 
day ate many raw) at the cook's head, and then 
drove her out of the house. He resolved never 
again to have such a female cannibal in his house, 
and her cooking had, for a long time, been no more 
to his liking ; henceforth, he woukl himttelf take 
charge of the kitchen. 

" Cooking cannot be more difficult thah compos- 
ing," said he. and went, well pleased, to the market, 
to make his purchases. Delighted at his selections 
and at the cheapness of provisions, he invited some 
of his friends to dinner, and set to work himself 
upon the necessary preparations. 

When the guests appeared they saw, with some 
astonishment, their host in the kitchen. He wore 
on his head a white cap and an apron, no longer 
white, like a professional cook, and looked like a 
Cyclops in a smoky smithy. The kitchen fire 
flamed in a wild glow, the pots were bubbling and 
boiling over, the butter sizzled (as it always does 
when it is ready to burn) ; nothing seeming as if it 
would be ready at the proper time, and Beethoven 
was standing in a rage of despair threatening the 
disobedient pots, now with the cooking spoon and 
now with ths knife ; he knocked them over, picked 
them up again, he burned his fingers, burning the 
roast still more, the guests waiting the while, impa- 
tiently and with aching stomachs, for the results of 
the hellish confusion over which Beethoven presided 
in the kitchen, the prospect of getting an3'thing to 
eat growing ever less, as more pots cracked and 
more of his concoctions were burned. 

At length Beethoven appeared from the kitchen 
triumphant as a warrior from the field of battle ; but 
his victory was truly lamentable. The soup had a 
muddy weak appearance — a real beggar's broth ; 
Beethoven did not know that it should be skimmed, 
and he had let it boil like mad, perpetually pouring 
in fresh water. The vegetables, on the contrary, 
had come only too little into proximity with that 
beneficial element : they were full of dirt, and they 
swam in fat. But most fearful of all was the roast ! 
It looked as though the Prince of Darkness himself 
had cooked it, ^d then had poked it over to a chim- 
sey sweep, so sooty was its appearance. 

Nobody could eat anything, and Beethoven alone 
did honor to his artistic cooking. He devoured and 
praised everything. The guests requested bread 
and butter and cheese, ^o keeping themselves from 
suffering, with the aid of the good wine which had 
been provided for the wretched dinner. 

The next day Frau Schnapp made her triumphal 
re-entry into Beethoven's kitchen ; he had discovered 
that the art of cookery must be learned and prac- 
tised, like any other art, and felt that it was plainly 
revealed to him that he should meddle with it no 



more. 
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Paris. No less than 1,604,000 francs has been 
voted by the National Assembly at Versailles for 
certain lyric and dramatic theatres and other insti- 
tutions in Paris, the majority of which, time out of 
mind, have been accustomed to the Government 
" ttibvention " — a privilege unknown to this country. 
The Grand Opera gets 800,000 francs, with 20,000 
additional for its " Caisse des retraites ; ' the Th6ft- 
tre Fran^ais, 240,000 ; the Op^ra Comique, 140,000 ; 
the Th6&tre Lyrique, 100,000 ; the Odi^on. 60,000. 
To the Paris Conservatoire and its provincial 
branches a sum of 220,000 francs is awardeid ; a fresh 
subvention ot 4,000 francs accruing to the Conserv- 
atoire at Dijon. The other items are of less interest ; 
but the whole shows how, after all her recent trials. 



France still looks after and encourages the highest 
enterprises in that direction of art ap])ealing roost 
to the taste, and contributing most largely to the 
gratification and amusement, of the capital. Th^ 
performances of the Theare Lyrique company will. 
It is understood, be t^ven this year, and for some 
time onward, at the ThMtre Ventadour. A certain 
number of representations in Italian are to alter- 
nate with those devoted exclusively to French 
Opera — but this not until 1876. About the new 
Grand 0])era, which is to open in January, under 
the direction of M. Ilalanzier, it only remains to add 
to what has already been said, that the first nn- 
known work to be produced is the long expected 
Jeanne dAre of M. Mormet — some time in the au- 
tumn of next year. What with M. Gounod's cantata, 
the pianoforte sonata of Sir Sterndale Bennett 
(dedicated to Madame Arabella Goddard), and the 
forthcoming opera of M. Mermet, the Maid of Orleans 
would seem to be recovering all her pristine impor- 
tance, not only as a poetic symbol, but as a public 
figure. — Lottd. Mtts. World, 
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The Belifi^ion of Moiia 

It is common to speak of Music as a "universal 
language." Walls of nationality, diversity of 
tongues, have no power to make any of its true ut* 
terances obscure to any. For it is at once the freest 
and the most exact and clear expression of what is 
eommon in all souls : — that is to say, of what is deep- 
est, most divine in us. relating us to other worlds as 
well as this, and to eternity as well as time. The 
same tones coupled with whatever words, or no 
words, wake the same vibrations everywhere alike, 
of corresponding chords within the breast of Man. 
And it is not at all inconsistent with this statement, 
but, on the contrary, the best proof of it, that a- 
mong the admirable distinctions of pure music (i. e. 
without words) we may count this : — ^that it binds 
the hearer to no special interpretation. A dozen 
deeply stirred, delighted hearers of the Fifth Sym- 
phonr, eauer to convey an inkling of the glories 
that have flooded them to others, will give as many 
different interpretations, each according to his na- 
ture and experience. That would be very poor and 
shallow music about which all should talk alike ! 
Tet all these interpretations, philosophically re- 
duced, would be found to agree at bottom, in a deep- 
er and far more important sense than any in which 
they differ. The really musical person, who ia 
sincerely musical and steeped in mnsic, sinks more 
and more into this deeper meaning, which is inex. 
pressible in words, and feels, with Mendelssohii, 
that it is absurd to ask an explanation of a 
piece of music : for what words shall explain that 
which has already told its story in its own way, 
with a precision of which no words (nor even word- 
thoughts, are capable ? Now it is just this universal 
part of us, just this which we have most in common 
with all souls, that holds the exclusive patent to 
this subtle language which, beyond all other media 
of expression, is so beautifully exacts The Babel 
of tongues begins with thinking, which attempts to 
clothe itself in words. We flee to mnsic, for that 
we are sick of Babel. 

Music, while it meets and satisfies the longing for 
expression, respects the privacy of every soul ; is 
never cruel to our shrinking from exposure. It con- 
fesses for us, while it delicately veils, the inmost se- 
cret To it, as into the ear of perfect sympathy, 
one may confide all, and feel that the whole truth 
is out, without the martyrdom of any modest in- 
stinct. How willingly we all confess "under the 
rose" of poetry, through some flower alphabet^ 
through all imaginative protecting hints and em- 
blems of the Beautiful, dreading exposure in bald 
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prose ! Not even to tho all-knowing perfect Friend, 
whose Love is infinite, does it come nntiiral to us to 
Address ourselves in literal phrase. A prose prayer 
shocks; so a prosaic interpretation of a great life, 
as that of Jesus, is offensive. Only emotion justifies 
expression ; and all emotion tends to become 1^'ri- 
cal, as surely as the air, set in intense vibration, 
begets tones. And here we make bold to claim — in 
apite of more or lesa received metaphysical ssthetic 
classifications of the Fine Arts, upon a scale of com- 
parative excellence — that: If Speech, inspired by 
^eat emotion, rises to Poetry, so. ascend we one 
step higher, to the " third heavens," and we are in 

Music. Music begins where Speech leaves off. 

Now the moat private of all human concerns, that 
conscious or unc onscious portion of us which is the 
most wronged by interference or exposure, the most 
shy of profession just when it is most sincere and 
deep, and which, to be true at all, must be original, 
is what wo call Religion. This experience, like 
the kindred mystery of love, refuses t(^e questioned, 
owes account to no one. Ita reserves are sacred. 
You have no right to violate its privacy, to drag it 
out into the polities of faith and force it to wear a 
badge. Who gave you inquisitorial right to ask me : 
Of what church or creed ? What if I have *' none 
to 9peak off *' Such as I have, it is an affair between 
me and my maker, and the relation cannot but be 
vitiated by any interference of public opinion, or 
convention, or outward authority of any sort, how- 
ever venerable with age. For to the Religious 
Sentiment its very vital air is freedom. The soul 
in its inmost, deepest feeling and experience, where 
it knows Ood, if anywhere, resents, though with no 
stronger weapon than the maiden blush of honest 
indignation, any rude demand that it define its po- 
sition among formulated creeds and make profession 
of ita faith. Religion is/rce, or else is more or less 
a sham. Religion quickens, warms, irradiates, 
transfigures ; authority transfixes, freezes , authori- 
ty ia at war with the very essence of Religion, 
which U Love, Aspiration, *' the desire of the moth 
for the star," the passion (or the True, the Beautiful, 

the Perfect, and therefore also Freedom. 

Tet it has deepest longing for expression ; for in 
its heart of hearts full well it knows that what it 
hides there as ita most sacred private secret, is at 
the same time univeruUt and that in every heart, 
throughout all human kind, the answering chord 
awaits its every least vibration. It longs to embody 
itself in life, in action ; but^ to satisfy the instinct, it 
must be a life in common, one, through free, infinite 
variety, with all other lives, together realizing, 
manifesting, glorifying the divine. Shrinking from 
profession, the privacy it guards is just the opposite 
of ego-ism ; jealously guarding the God-given 
timbre of its individnallty, it is that it may 
blend with all the more vital, pure accord in the 
great symphony of all humanity united, harmonized 
in true society. Therefore some idea of common 
worship, one soul seeking others in the collective 
effort to draw nearer unto God, and in that ettitude 
of common aspiration symbolizing the far-off ideal 
of divine society, is native to the religious sentiment 
For in this sense religion is the summing up of all 
true culture. It underlies all culture, and prompts 
us, lifts us toward universal culture, where there is 
fitting of each self to its sphere, where a sense of tho 
harmony and beauty of the whole tones down all 
rampant personalities. 

Therefore the Religious Sentiment, if it ia to come 
out into public expression, or common act of wor- 
ship, needs a more universal, subtle language than 
mere words ; a far more reconciling, delicate, in 
words undefinable, but in itself unmistakeable ex- 
pression than such as serves for creeds, opinions, 
controversies and professions; — an utterance, in 



short, in which one risks no misconstruction or ex- 
posure. If it would sing its Credo, it must be in a 
form as non-committal, as sincere nnd modest, as 
reverential and regardful of the probabilities of 
other equal or worthier conceptions in other minds, 
as the inscription on that altar to " the unknown 
God." 

Consider, then, the close affinity of the Religions 
Sentiment for Music, with which it ever has been 
coupled from of old. And the first remark to make, 
is: 

Music takes religion for gravted. It is said of 
Beethoven, that there were two things he never 
wished to talk about : Religion and Thorough-Bass. 
These things he took for granted, as beyond proof 
or argument ; enough to live them both as well as 
might be, and illustrate the spirit of the one, the 
theoretic laws and canons of the other, in his own 
life and musical creation. This we may suppose is 
what he meant. Or, if by Religion he meant doc- 
trinal Theology, bearing about the same relation to 
the religious life, that dry, disputed rules about the 
use of fifths and octaves, bear to the warm, living 
products of the composer's genius, then might he 
well refuse to troublei himself about theory and 
dogma, filled with the spirit as he was, and realizing 
the result We ' hink that Beethoven herein exempli- 
fied the usual and natural attitude of minds much 
steeped in music toward religion. Music deals in 
no negations ; all its statements are positive. It is 
prone to accept all that has heart or beauty in it ; 
it quarrels with no forms or symbols, but lovingly 
transmutes all into a more subtle essence and in- 
vests them with a higher and more human meaning 
of its own. It has tones for every aspiration, every 
teeling, mood or passion ; is at home in seraphic 
raptures; is "acquainted with grief." But with 
doubt, with nnbelief, it has no acquaintance ; these 
questionable spirits it knows not at all. Its atti- 
tude is ever one of trust and reverence, of willing, 
sympathetic service ; but what it serves, it also uses, 
and interprets to a heavenly purpose of its own ; 
uses the words, the ritual as opaque bodies, or motes 
in the uir, for its own blessed light to shine upor, 
reflect itself from, and show itself in all its wen- 
drous ever-shifting play of colors. These words 
and rituals may be of like divine origin with itself; 
so far as they are, it only intensifies their power and 
gives it quicker entrance to the soul ; so far as they 
are not, the music saves us from some of the harm 
they otherwise might do. Can you recall any piece 
of music that expresses doi^t f Passing discords, 
ambiguity of keys all music has in plenty for brief 
moments ; but these are all resolved as quickly As 
they come ; and in the resolution lies the very life 
and charm and triumph of tho harmony. A seeming 
struggle of conflicting themes or motives often lends 
exciting interest to a composition, as in the first 
movement of the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven, 
where some have seemed to find an emblem of the 
struggle of the free and genial soul with Fate ; but 
always is the victory of the good genius, in such 
cases, close at hand ; for it is in the very nature of 
music, which cannot leave a discord unresolved, nor 
pause until it round its period to a happy point of 
rest. 

Yes, Music takes Religion for granted ; it is in 
fact the natural language of the Religious Senti- 
ment In its simplest forms and snatches of mere 
melody, is it not the running over of hidden springs 
of faith and aspiration in the soul ? True, most of 
the people's tunes of early ages in all lands are sad 
and plaintive, in the minor mood, because the peo- 
ple's life was sad ; but the moment music lends her 
hand to sadness to lift it up into expression, does 
she not hint a heavenly hope and comfort too? Is 
not the sadness that can put itself into a song, a sad- 



ness that so far has healed itself? Goethe's mother 
wrote of him : " My son has said, that when any- 
thing lies heavy on us, we must work it off ; and 
that whenever he has had a sorrow, he has got a 
song out of it" And Heine sings : " Out of my 
great sorrows make I the little songs." Heine's 
stanzas end despairingly ; but Robert Franz has 
wedded them to fitting notes, which, while they sing 
the sorrow, do they not also take the sting out? 

Indeed Music could not he if there were not a 
religious sentiment innate in man. 

Music is religion felt, lived, realized ; it is actual 
communion with the highest, rest in the ideal home. 
It is Eternity experienced in the passing moment. 
Most fluid, restless, transient of all arts, it shows us 
that the very form of the Eternal is the Transient ; 
that life itself, like melody, is ceaseless going on, 
and that there is no Death. 

[To be continued .1 



Stmfhony Conckrts. The programme of the 
opening (Nov. 6,) of the tenth Harvard Season is 
substantially agreed upon. The Symphony will be 
the Seventh by Beethoven ; besides which the or- 
chestra will play two short works new to Boston : 
the Overture to " Faust," by Spohr, and a very ef- 
fective Chaconne from Gluck's '* Orpheus." Mme. 
Madeline Schiller will perform the £-minor Con- 
certo of Chopin. Also, to render the opening con- 
cert still more attractive, it will probably introduce 
to a Bostou audience a new Soprano singer, Miss 
Abbt Whinery, who brings warm testimonials from 
Santley and Carl Rosa. She is a native of Ohio, 
has studied for several years in Paris and in London, 
and has sung with success in the Monday Popular 
and Philharmonic Concerts of the latter city. On 
Wednesday afternoon, before a select company of 
experts, she sang, to Mr. Lang's accompaniment, 
" With verdure clad," " I know that my Redeemer,'* 
"Dove sono," with the Recitative, from Mozarfa 
Figaro, and " Jerusalem," from St Paul. All were 
charmed by the power and beauty of her voice, her 
excellent style and method, and by her unaffected, 

chaste, pure, and yet warmly musical expression. 
It may be considered almost certain that she will 
sing in the Christmas Oratorios. 

The Second Symphony Concert will offer (unless 
it should be thought best to have " The Cecilia" 
make its debut at that early date), the short "Ox- 
ford" Symphony by Haydn (2d time here) ; Beet- 
hoven's great Violin Concerto {entire for once), by 
Mr. LiSTKMANN ; and, for novelties : the Orchestral 
Suite in D minor, by Fr. Lachner, and Reinicke's 
Overture to Calderon's "Dame Kobold." 



♦-•- 



A Good Example. From Glasgow we hear that 
a guarantee fund, amounting to £4,000, has been 
raised in order to maintain a permanent orchestra 
there. The principal instrumentalists will be selec- 
ted from the bands at the two Opera houses, the 
Crystal Palace, the Philharmonic, and other metro- 
politan orchestras, and the remainder from local 
sources. These gentlemen will reside at Glasgow 
during the four months from November to February, 
taking part in the instrumental and choral concerts 
which will be given under the auspices of the City 
Choriil Union. They will also be available for play- 
ing at Edinbursrh, Dundee, and other northern towns 
where no resident orchestra exists. 



The first event of the season, we suppose, will be 
the opening of the new " Beethoven Hall," of which 
the programme so far as the names of artists are con- 
cerned has been already given. We learn that 
Mme Urso and Mme. Schiller will appear together 
in the " Kreutzcr " Sonata, and in the great Quin- 
tet by Schumann. 

YiEuxTEifPs, who for along time has not been able 
to make up his mind to leave Brussels, has at length, 
notwithstanding the efforts made by the Belgian 
Government and the director of the Brussels CV»n- 
servaioire to retain him, decided upon removing to 
Paris, where he will in future take up his permanent 
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residence. Wieniiiwski, the violinist, ^ho is now 
delighting Loudon bj* his performances at the Prom- 
enade Concerts at Co vent Garden, is designated as 
the successor of Monsieur Vieuxtemps at the Con- 
servatoire of the Belgian capital. 



Mr. Geoeob E. Whitixo, the di8ting:ni8hed organ- 
ist (brother to Amos Whiting, the well known 
director and musician of this city), is about to aban- 
don the position he has so long and well filled at the 
Roman Catholic cathedral in Boston, and devote 
himself more entirely to his art, freed from the ne- 
cessity of Sunday laoor. He has been steadily in- 
creasing his musical fame of late years, by his com- 
positions, as well as by bis instructions, and is now 
preparing to hereafter spend his summers in London. 
Mr. Whiting studied in that city with the great 
English master of the organ, William T. Best, to 
whose teaching he was recommended by Mr. Mor- 
gan, the New York organist ; and he soon became a 
favorite pupil of Mr. Best. Tor the past season, the 

Programmes of his series of 40 organ recitals at the 
few England Conservatory, (Mr. Tourjee's) have 
been published in the Orchestra, the Musical World 
and the Times of London, and the noted publisher, 
Novello, has recently made a proposition to bring 
out his works, which include two masses, aTe Deum, 
a cantata, and n^any compositions for the organ. 
Sereral of these have been performed by the Foster 
Club, one of the select private musical associations 
of Boston. We trust Mr. Whiting will not expatri- 
ate himself for the benefit of the English, for we 
can ill afford to spare a composer and performer of 
such high merit from our none too numerous roll 

Springfidd Republican, 

The CONDXnox op 8. B. Mills.— How the great pianist 
met with the sad accident recently in Catskill Mountains, 
what his condition is, and what are the prospects as to 
his recovery, we glean from a privat« letter written by 
our friend, Dr. ▲. &. Gardner, Mills* family phytldan, 
who was called by telegraph from this city to attend his 

{»Atient. As the sublect is one in which so many are 
nterested. Dr. G. will forgiye as for giving pubilcity to a 
portion of his letter :— • • • He hacTflnisned his summer 
in the CaUkills, and was, with his fkmily, returning, when 
descending the long hill Ave miles back of Catekilfvlllage, 
the horses started to ran away. One of his sons jumped 
out; Mills attempted to get from the back seat to the 
front to asMst the driver, when he was suddenly thrown 
out of the vehicle, about ten feet distant, the result being 
a bruised head, an inlured left knee, and both bones of 
the left leg broken obliquely. The accident occurred near 
Dr. HuKSTi's house, to which Mr. Mills was earried. and 
where he has since remained, with his family. The bones 
have been set and placed in a fracture box; the inflamma- 
tion Is subsiding, and then- Is every reason to believe that 
in six weeks or so Mr. Mills, in his usual health, will 
again be able to meet his professional engagements In 
Vmir York and elsewhere.— Z^oms JowmaL 



A2rro?ao BARiLi.~Antonio Barlli, the maestro, who 
has sickeneil of this country, its dull pulse toward music 
and its Ingratitude to the teachers of mnslc, has been twice 
Interviewed on the subject of his celebrated musical 
family, oftce by a western re]K>rter, who misrepresented 
him, and again by one who corrects their mUrepresenta* 
tlons in the Baltimore Saturday Night. Barlli, we learn, 
is in nppearance " a refined and softened If ephlstopheles." 
Bkipplng all the luarrels and the corrections, we con- 
den^ie his interesting account of a really remarkable 
family of musicians. The signer's father was Francesco 
Barilf of Rome, a composer of merit, author of several 
fine masses, and the oratorio of " Judah Maeeal)eo.*' He 
msjTied a pupil. Caterina Chlesa, who becsme one of the* 
famous prima donnas of Italy, for whom Donizetti ooin- 

f9»ed his " Siege of Calais," and Cappola his " Giovanni 
di Nnpoli.** She visited America, years ago, and made 
a marked imprension, espeeially in Boston. The sivnor 
himttelf, eldest of the next generation, received the diplo- 
ma of professor at Rome, when 13 years old, and gradua- 
ted as maestro there at the age of 21. The next year, he 
was director of the Italian opera at Algiers, and, the year 
alter, held the same position in New York. In 1850 he 
weiit to Mexico, to assume the same place, and was the 
manager of the Sontag opera iroupe In that country, 
where he remained untiT 1861. Then he returned to New 
York and taught ar.Ists, among them Mrs. VanS^ndt, 
Mile. Morensi, and Prida de Gelebe. CloUlde Barili, the 
next in age, made her debut at 19, end sang in Algiers. 
New York, Lima and Ssn Francisco. She married Alfred 
Thorn In New York, who wss subi'equently lost ai sea, 
and died in Cuba. Nicolo Barili has been a basso in 
European and American theatres. Ectore, the youngest of 
the Barills. has been a brilliant baritone, but for almost 
20 years be has devoted hlmi^elf to teaching, which he en- 
jovi, and in which he has few equals. His half-sisters, 
Adelinn and Carlotta, were among his pupils. The sec- 
ond marriage of Mme. Barili was to a teuor named Pstti, 
and Ainalla. the eldest child of this union, bom In Pesaro, 
nuKle her debut In New York, in 1847, as "A'*^ne8e.'* In 
Beatrice di Tenda, and subKCquently became Ih't wife of 
the impresario, Maurice Strakosch. Carlotta Fa tl was 
.born In Florence, developed her vocal talem u .der the 
tuition of Ettore, her half-brother, and has since won 
admiration everywhere with her vocal pyrotechnics. She 
made her debut in San Francisco. Carlo Patti was the 
only son ; he was a violinist of rare talent. When scarceiv 
more than 17 he was sttachcd to Gen. BeMuregard*s stall, 
having, in some boyish fresk. joined the confederate 
army. He became director of Fisk's French opera troup e, 
bnt died too young to justify his promise. Adclina, the 



youngest, and most famous of the whole f.nmilv, was bom 
in Ma<trid, and made her debut m the AtMiltMiiy ut Music, 
New York. Her career of unnilacled triumph, here nn<l 
in Europe, needs no reconntlnj:. It will be Hc-en from this 
narrative uf Antonio Barili that the (general belief that 
Adelina Patti is Ainerii^an by birili is unfounded. Yet 
she. with Carlotta and Carlo, w^^ bo doui>t still be count- 
ed in the newspapers among our ftxtu to the old world. 



Waonf.r*8 Lrttkr to Dexter BunTH.—In his letter 
to Dexter Smith's paper for August, Wagner writes as 
follows: 

Bavrecth, June 1, IVtA.—Dfxter Smith, g»q.— 
Esteemed Sir: I nm very much obliged 'o you for the 
Interest yoii have taken in iny works, as evidenced by 
your paper, and I :im glad to send you an explanatinn of 
my ideas. Convinced as I am that in the thi>.atres as they 
are at present in Genuany— where every kind of ojH'ra, 
Italian, French and German, Is given, and where they 
perform every evening— the formation of a style and of a 
real dramatic art is an impossibilltv, I have undertaken 
to erect a theatre where, every year, singers and must- 
clans are to give to the public of the a-hole of Germany, 
who come exprei*8ly for that purpose, performances 
which, conitldei-eil merely for the perfection of their exe- 
cution, win be able to convey an idea of what German art 
can bA ; for we are the people of feicmliHm. and can do 
great things by way of assocI:ition as occasions may pre- 
sent themselves. This Men I have c.nrrietl with me alMint 
twenty ye:trs, and in it I have conceived my TrUogy of the 
Ring ae§ mebelunaen. the perfonnance of which would 
be quite an abKunlity on the common stage. 

Now, I have Sought in Gemnmy 1,000 persons who would 
give $300 each, not in order to buy tickets, but to eontrili- 
ute to realize a national Idea; and as I have given the 
German theatres Ave works, which they always produce 
with success and full house", I thought my voice would 
have some ch mce to be heard. I intended to have given 
these performances entirely ^ee to the pubic, and due 
only to the patrons I have not found th«>se 1,000 iibersl- 
minded, public-spirited persons In Germnny. The whole 
press has been against me. and no society has assisted 
me, neither the nobility, capitalists, nor learned men. 
Mv only power rests in the great masses of the people, 
who, in spite of all calumnies and defamations of myself 
and my works, remain faithful to both, and it is for this 
public In fact that I give the performances; but, as the 
masses have no means, we have, therefore, arranged to 
sell the places, with the exception of 600, which I reserve 
for needy muKtclans. 

I do not think it adds glory to Germany that America 
la to support me. but for my part I am proud of It, and I 
am very gratefm to the German musicians of Mr. Theo- 
dore Thomas's orchestra who have Introduced my music 
in America, completely of iheir own accord, and with 
pure enthusiasm; while almost all the renowned musi- 
cians of Germany have behaved very badly, aye, rldicu- 
lously Iwd against me. 

Tbanka to a credit I have obtained, the performances 
are secured for the year 1876; and if, by the aid of your 
very largelv circulated paper, you are able to realize an 
American fund in order to aid the enterprise, I shall be 
greatlv obliged to you and the American public. 

With great esteem, I am youra sincerely, 

BlOHARD WAOKSB. 

The New GLOBE.>-The new Globe Theatre will soon 
hsve an existence as a completed work, and as such It 
will be one of the finest theatres In the country. It occu- 
pies a large area, and the space within the walls which 
thus is at the disposal of the architects will be so utilized 
as to afford those who may attend tlie performances the 
greatest possible amount of comfort and enjoyment. In 
the production of pieces the mechanical paru will be im- 
proved by all modem stage appliances, many of which 
never have been seen in this city. Having the old theatre 
as a mo<leI, the architects are enabled to avoid all arrange- 
ments which formerly might have resulted in discomfort 
to patrons. The theatre will open in December, and the 
boMiness for almost the entire season has been arranged 
as follows: Deccmi er, the Strakosch Italian Opera Troupe, 
three weeks; January 4, ihe Aim^ French Opera Bouffe 
Troupe, two weeks; January 19, Toole, the celebrated 
English comedian, two weeks; Febiuary 1, the Soldene 
English Opera Itouffe Troupe, two weeks; February 15, 
the Keilogg Englinh Opera Troupe, three weeks; March 
8, Janauschek, three weeks; Manh 29, RIstorl, one week; 
April 19, a second season of Italian Opera by the Strak- 
osch Troupe.— Commonu>«a<'M. 

To the above we add the following from the 
Springjield Repuhliean : 

The choicest companies seem to haye been re- 
served, this year, for tlie new Globe theatre — to be 
opened in December, — or rather these star compa- 
nies have engaged the Globe for a short and brilliant 
season. The usual theatrical year being 40 weeks, 
the Globe is to content itself with a season of hut 20 
weeks, which will not probably begin much before 
Christmas, though the announcement is made for an 
earlier opening. The building ia still very far from 
complete, and as its architect, Mr. B. F. Dwight, is 
slow and careful in his work, people expect a week 
or two of delay. The first company there will g^ve 
Italian opera; in January Mr. Toole ccmes, and, 
after that, Ristori and the rest.. There will be no 
stock company at the Globe, this season — or only 
the nucleus of one. The new building is to cost 
$250,000, and Is somewhat larger than the first 
Globe; it will have less stair-climbing than any of 
the other theatres, and will be fitted up with all the 
latest improvements. It is to have three entrances, 
on Washington street, Essex street and Hay ward 
place, Mr. Cheney having got control of some land, 
since the fire, which was otherwise occupied when 
he built his first theatre. 



Spttiirl Jjtatitts. 

DESCBIPTIVB LIST OF THE 
»«bllak««i l»x OllTitr 'DlUmm St <^. 



The Land of Long Ago. S £/> to e. Dolores, 30 

** Do you ssk me, little people, 
Where I And my s mga and dlttlca ?" 

A cheerftil, almost merry rcmlnlseenee of the 
land we all remember. 

rm a Fairy, free and light 8 C to e. Hime, 30 

** Till the dawning of the day, 



•I 



I danoe amid the blossoms gay. 

The fairies never die.— to the young, and this Is a 
very sweet, light fslry song, that one can hardly 
sing without danelng. 

Daylight has faded. Little Geoi^. 2 

£5 to e. Nish, 30 

"Early tomorrow my darling, with Joy, 

Good night, little Oeorgie Good night, little boy.'* 

Those who have " lifle Georges" at home, will 
fisll In love with this dear httle bai .id ;— and H will 
do for any other urchin, if you change the name. 

Ho! Fill me a Tankard. Cavalier Sons;. 3 

Eb to f . HaUton. 30 

" Drink r must to get rid of the dust.*' 

Will do very well as a remLnisoenoe of old Cava- 
lier-Puritan times. 

Tit for Tat. 2 A to f . 

" I met a m.ild on yon hlll-slde. 
And she was fair to see. '* 

A smooth, old Bigllsh ballad. 

Retrospection. For Contralto or Baritone. 

4 A6 to e. PratL 35 



Shper. 85 



tl 



How merry sang the starry eholr.*' 



The accompaniment has great variuy, and the 
whole, properly sung, Is an effective Alio eoneert 



song. 
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ABC. Collection of Popular Waltzes. 

Maylaihj ea. 25 

Mr. Maylath, In this set of pieces. Intends an 
arrangement of Strauss waltses, easy enough for 
beginners. Of course they eannot be marked of 
the let degree, but are easv enough to be marked 2, 
and will be more Inspiring to pupils than very, 
verv easy, but tame pieces. The set nonsista uf the 
wal tses 1 
No. 1, StudenU' Ball : No. 2, Aeademle; No. 
8, Dividenden ; No. 4, Loreley ; No. 6. Prom- 
otlonen; No. 6, New Vienna; No. 7. Life l«*t 
us cherish; No. 8, Bmst and Humor; No. 9, 
Consortlen; No. 10, Sounds fmm Vienna 
Woods; No, 11, Wieer Bonbons; No. 12, 
Publisher; No. 13, Doetriuen: No. 14, Hom- 
ing Journals; No. 10, Fairy Stories; No. 16, 
Artist Life. 

Brilliant Arrangements fh>ni " La Jolie 

Parfeumense.*' (The Pretty Perfum- 
er), by Offenbach. 

Galop. 2 D arr. by Knight 30 

Polka. 2D u it 8Q 

Two little popular French Melodies, with thetr 
constant little trot-trot motion, and are very taking 
and well arranged. 

Nazareth. Chant de Gounod. 4 E6 i9. 8mUh. 50 

A magnlllcent arrangement. Very powcrAil» 
sweet and IVilL 

Febkin's Anthem Book. A collection of 

New Music for Opening and Closing 

Religious Service, and other Public 

occasions. $1.50— $18 50 per dozen. 

By W. O. PAbkins. 

About 100 new pieces for Choirs. An exeellent 
and timely book, of Just the right kind, and the right 
degree or diffieulty for ordinary choirs. 

Method of Sinoino. Madame Cinti 

Damoureau. No. 3. Six grand Studies 
and Six vocal exercises for style: $2.00 

These studies snd exercises prepare the advaneed 
singer for^eadenxa*' singing, and are calculated to 
develop great flezlblllty of the vocal organs. 



Abbkcyiatioxs.— Degrees of difBcnlty are marked 
1 to 7. The 4:^ is mark^ with a caoital letter: as C, H 
flat, jkc. A small Roman letter manes the highest note. 
If on the staff, an italic letter the highest note, If above 

the staff. 
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(For Dw)ght*s Jounial of Music.) 

The Oberammer^n Passion Flay in 1871. 

(Concloded from page 2i0.) 

Although I had read carefully very many 
descriptions of this performance, (and of which 
none, in my judgment, gives a more vivid 
account than the one to which I have referred 
above,) I found that none of them prepared 
me to realize the wonderful and truly artist- 
like manner in which it was carried out, m> that 
no professed actors or singers, it seemed, could 
have been substituted for any of these perform- 
ers to advantage, or could more effectively have 
sustained their parts. The leader of the cho- 
rus, for instance, throughout the performance 
delivered long passages sometimes spoken, 
sometimes in recitative, sometimes in song, 
with the fullness of voice, the admirable 
expression, the grace of gesture that you would 
look for only in a finished prof essional dramatic 
singer of a high rank, yet he is a simple villa- 
ger in this remote Bavarian mountain village. 
So also, it was truly wonderful, in the scenes 
representing the trials before the Sanhedrim 
and before Pilate and Herod, to observe the 
force and vigor and naturalness with which the 
various characters were acted, from the most 
insignificant of the rabble to the High Priests 
and the Roman Governor. Every thing was 
appropriate and in keeping. The costumes 
were carefully copied from well-known paint- 
ings, as were also individual attitudes and the 
groupings of masses of persons numbering 
sometimes 8 or 400 at the same time, upon the 
stage. Wonderful too, was it that, even in 
those characters requiring the very highest 
qualities, undertaking, as they did to represent 
the most sublime personages and characters 
known to us, there was nothing anywhere to 
shock the sensibilities of the most devout. 
Bear in mind that this audience was largely 
Roman Catholic; that, almost without exception 
the doctrine of the Trinity was tlie chief article 
in its belief, and that here on this stage, they 
undertof^k to present the Vii^in Mary, and the 
inexpressibly venerable person of her Son, and 
that these characters were not only so given by 
these actors as not only, not to offend any but, 
on the other hand« so as to produce the most 
wonderful effects upon the hearers, to draw 
tears of sympathy and emotion from eyes not 
given to weeping and to quicken the feelings 
and to stir the souls of all, to a pitch of exalt- 
ation altogether unknown, and it will be seen, 
that this representation at Oberammergaa is 
altogether without an equal or a parallel in the 
history of the dramatic ait. 

The most wonderful feature of the Passion 
Play is the remarkable, the incredible success 
with which Joseph Hair represents the charac- 
ter of Christ. It would seem almost like a 
profanation of the most sacred things for a man 
to attempt this ; one can hardly believe that the 
attempt would be anything but shocking to the 



feelings of all, and yet the testimony is all but 
universal, (the exceptions are so rare as to be 
scarce worthy of thought,) that this man not 
only succeeds in the effort, but even produces 
impressions that rending and study of the 
Scriptures, and familiarity with the master- 
pieces of art have failed to excite. He makes 
real to you so many things in the life of the 
Savior, as no reading and no preachmg and no 
pictures have ever done ; gifted by nature with 
a singular personal beauty of features, of figure, 
of expression and of voice, your whole atten- 
tion is rivetted upon him from the moment 
when in the entrance into Jerusalem, he de- 
scends from the ass, with meek gestures depre- 
cating the homage of the multitude, to the 
moment, when, with a startling faithful resem- 
blance to all the representations of the event, 
he hangs upon the Cross, before your eyes. The 
greatest actor could scarcely suggest wherein a 
movement, a look, a gesture, a tone, could be 
changed for the better, in this wonderful 
attempt to represent the most sublime character 
and person of all history. Throughout he uses 
the very words of the Savior, which come to 
you with a force and reality of meaning all new 
to you. The surroundings, the scene, the 
characters before you all combine to g^ive an 
interpretation and effect to the written word 
that has come to'the minds of but very few of 
those who witness the performance. The dig- 
nity, the grace, the meekness, the patience of 
the divine character are wonderfully represent- 
ed, by this self-taught actor. 

All the great events of the history are repre- 
sented ; the entry into Jerusalem, the driving 
of the money-changers from the Temple, the 
washing of the disciples' feet, the agony in thi9 
garden of Gethsamane, the Supper, the Cruci- 
fixion, Resurrection and Ascension. Can high- 
er subjects be conceived to tax the powers of 
the actors ? Can one cease to wonder at the 
genius that makes it possible for a man to at- 
tempt these things and not fail ? . Such a 
representation of the character as Joseph Mair 
can seldom be found, and the actors of the 
Passion Play of the present year, I believe, 
must stand alone in the history of Oberammer* 
gan, and almost in the history of dramatic art. 

Essaying to be critical at the beginning of 
the performance the hearer, comparing it with 
other performances, can only perceive that the 
vocal parts being within the limits of the pow- 
ers of execution of the singers, are almost 
faultlessly rendered ; that the spoken parts are 
throughout given with most remarkable propri- 
ety and effect of declamation, gesture and pose ; 
that the costumes, and the groupings are ar- 
ranged with a truly artistic effect, down to the 
most insignificant personage who takes a part, 
down to the humblest detail. 

But the power to criticize is soon lost and the 
spectator must abandon himself to the current 
that is sweeping away all around him, and give 
himself up entirely and unreservedly to the 



emotiohs aroused by this vivid presentment of 
the most solemn and effecting scenes of all the 
world's history. 

The tableaux vieanti which all along were 
interspersed, from Old Testament history, as a 
sort of commentary upon the acted scene which 
was to follow, were the least successful part of 
the whole representation, and did not corre- 
spond in their effect with the musical and the 
spoken parts of the Passion Play, although the 
same care and study was evident in the arrange- 
ment., and the execution was very perfectly 
done. 

The climax of interest was in the scene of the 
procession to Calvary and the Crucifixion, and 
were it not for the necessity of completing the 
sacred story by adding the Resurrection and 
Ascension, it would have been better that the 
representation ended with this remarkable 
scene, which it seems incredible that men should 
attempt to represent and more incredible that 
they should so succeed in their endeavor. The 
testimony however, of all who have seen this 
representation of the Passion is so nearly unan- 
imous, that the success of the attempt cannot 
be doubted. I have seen no cne who was not 
glad to have seen it, and who did not look 
upon it as one of the unique events of life to 
have been there. 

The morning breeze was cool when we took 
our seats ; the broiling heat of the noon day sun 
saw the performance only half finished, and 
the long shadows of the mountains in the west 
cooled us again towards sunset, before the 
representation was completed, at about five 
o'clock in the afternoon, which was a long time 
for soul and body to be so kept upon the stretch, 
exhausting to the mind and not a little weary- 
ing to the bodies of the six thousand spectators, 
who at the close, gladly left the not over com- 
fortable seats which they had occupied through 
the livelong day. 

It was indeed a relief to leave the seats 
in which we had sat closely packed during all 
these hours and to find ourselves in the moving 
multitude that, in a few moments poured 
through the narrow streets of the village. The 
booths and stalls for the sale of photographs, 
wood-carvings, and mementoes of the perform- 
ance of various kinds were quickly crowded by 
purchasers about to leave the place and anxious 
to carry away something with them, the sight 
of which far away would bring back to mind 
the memories of this day. Every one wanted 
the wood-carving of Joseph Mair, but the de- 
mand was far beyond the possibility of his 
supplying it ; and every one would take away 
with him a photograph of the lovely face of 
Franziska Plunger, the beautiful daughter of 
the drawing teacher of the village, who had 
personated the Virgin. The venders of beer 
and cakes were well patronized by the almost 
starving crowd, and the pretty peasant girls, 
who sold luscious grapes In the streets could 
scarcely quickly enough deal out the purple 
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banches to their eager customers. The streets 
were crowed with vehicles all harnessed and 
ready to start on the return journey in all direc- 
tions, and waiting only to be filled. 

Not intending to return the same way that I 
came, I was lucky to find a scat in a sort of 
covered wagon, seated omnibus fashion, that was 
bound for Weilheim. 

When at last the company was got together 
of those who had come from Weilheim in this 
vehicle, we started. The ** insiders" were not 
so pleasant company as the good-natured rus- 
tics with whom I had journeyed to Oberam- 
mergau, but were an inferior kind of city folks 
who devoted a good deal of time to berating 
the driver and his vehicle. The vehicle,! should 
say, appeared to be covered with sheet iron, 
in lieu of leather or cloth, for, after we had 
slowly wound our way through the closely 
packed main street and were fairly started, at 
a round trot, it seemed to me, that I was never 
shut up in anything better entitled to the name 
of an ** infernal machine.'' If one could be 
bottled up in a steamboat boiler, as we some- 
times see them, on wheels, and trotted oif over 
a cobble stone pavement, as fast as horse fiesh 
could travel, one could have an idea of the 
torments of a six hours' ride in this springless 
and entirely abominable vehicle. 

The way was crammed with carriages of 
every kind, and, as far as we couI(] see, was an 
interminable profusion of vehicles and a great 
multitude on foot, priests, students, peasants, 
men, women and children of all ages and in the 
quaintest of costunoes, all intent on making 
their best time, for night was coming on apace, 
and all were anxious to be as far as could be 
on their way before it should be really dark. 
We left behind us the pretty village lying 
at the foot of the rocky cliffs and soon saw the 
imposing dome and the stately buildings of the 
abandoned monastery of Ettal, only a few miles 
off. It was indeed a surprise to see this vast 
and beautiful group of buildings worthy of a 
great city, buried here in this remote valley 
among the Bavarian hills; but no monks are 
there and the stately edifice is used now as a 
beer brewery. To one of the old monks of Et- 
tal the people of Oberammergau were indebted 
for the composition of the libretto, H one may 
so call it, of the Passion Play. 

It was an odd sight, when, at the top of an 
immensely long hill, with a dense forest on 
both sides of the road, the long procession 
halted, and all were compelled to alight and 
walk down the steep descent for an almost 
interminable distance. It did not take long to 
find countrymen in this crowd and I fraternized 
with some young Americans, students, whom I 
discovered, and was glad to exchange a few 
words ^ith, in the good old mother tongue. 
Again all ascended and rode along in the dark, 
coming, after some time, to another hill, (but 
this time it was **berg-auf," up-hill work for a 
good mile. Arriving at the halting place, I 
waited for my vehicle ; I waited, but it did not 
come, and waited still, till the diminishing 
throng of foot-men and chariots made me a 
little suspicious that my carriage might have 
passed me unnoticed in the darkening evening 
and still I waited, thinking some accident 
might have detained it, until at last I found 
myself alone on this Bavarian highway at about 



ten o'clock of a dark night, ichere I did not 
know. Satisfied that I was indeed abandoned, 
I proceeded at a lively pace for a mile or so, 
and to my great joy came into a town its streets 
all alive with vehicles whose horses had been 
tfiken out, and whose * ' WirtUschafts, " were 
bright with lights and all alive with hundreds 
of hungry guests, and glad enough was I at 
last to recognize my sheet-iron carriage, and 
join my fellow travellers in the inn of the 
'*Post *' and sit down to a hearty meal and a 
foaming glass of Bavarian l>eer. 

An hours' lialt here, in Mumau, refreshed 
both man, womankind and l>ca.<rt:, so that all 
started off with better heart to enduiv the rest 
of that midniglit ride, which, in two hours 
more, brought us to Weilheim, a large town 
which, until recently was the tenninus of the 
railroad to Munich. Bight glad were we, after 
six hours of torment, to drive up to the arched 
door way of the inn, to get out and stand upon 
solid ground again. 

Addressing an individual who appeared like 
one of the authorities of the house, the **gen~ 
tlemanly clerk" I thought he might be, he 
assured me I could have a bed, and invited me 
t3 the coffee room where I found again my 
young fellow Yankees and the whole caravan 
besides drinking coffee.' It was a mystery 
where this multitude expected to sleep, for the 
hou83 was very small and the company very 
great. But I and my friends were promised beds, 
ree/U tchoM Betten '* right beadtiful beds," by 
the wandering Bavarian whom I had mistaken 
for the clerk, who sat and drank coffee with us, 
disappearing at intervals, for some minutes, 
and on his return assuring us, over and over 
again that we were to have ** right beautiful 
beds, " where, we could not guess, for we grad- 
ually found that our Bavarian friend was slight- 
ly elevated by his Sunday evening potations 
and evidently had nothing at all to do with the 
housekeeping of the inn of the **Blue Grapes" 
— no more than ourselves, and at two o'clock we 
came to the conclusion that oar fate was to sit 
there and drink coffee till morning with the 
rest when, to our delight, the wandering Bava- 
rian returned, after another temporary absence 
and announcing, so well as we could understand 
his Bavarian speech (as modified by drink) 
that all was ready; **the beautiful beds" 
awaited us, if the HemehitfUrs would follow 
him. So we followed him out of the **Blue 
Grape " to a house not far away, which he 
averred was his, iCnd as his key, (somewhat un- 
certainly adjusted to the lock,) had a tendency 
to prove a title in him to the mansion, we fol- 
lowed him a little dubiously into the house. 

The beautiful beds of my friends were on the 
lower floor, and they took possession of their 
apartment, as I saw, with not a little suspicion ; 
but whatever doubts I bad entertained, were 
entirely dispelled by a glance at the lovely face 
of the young g^rl who lighted me up two 
flights of stairs to a large and pleasant room 
all full of quaint old furniture and pictures ; 
children's clothes and playthings, a workbas- 
ket, and some indications of young womanly 
proprietorship of the apartment. All this set 
me at ease and I tumbled into the beautiful bed 
and quickly forgot my long days' adventures 
in sleep. 

In the morning my Bavarian knocked at the 



door, '* clothed and in his right mind," fall of 
kindness and hospitality ; coffee was ready in 
the next room whenever I pleased to take it. 
It pleased mc to take it forthwith, and nevc^ 
was there more fragrant coffee, sweeter bread 
or more delicious butter than were offered 
Toe by the pretty young woman whom I Imd 
seen the night before, tho sister of our host. 
It seemed, that, availing tlietnselves of the 
chance to make a few florins, tin; family had 
abandoned their usual quarters and taken ns in 
for the niglit, stowing themselves I know not 
where. Of course we icnunierated their hos- 
pitality, for which tlicy would fix no price, so 
as to fully reiiay them for their trouble, and 
which was none too much, as we all agreed, to 
pay to the pretty damsel who seemed to be 
the head of the household. 

Then a little walk about the town; a few 
moments spent in the old church, and a few 
minutes lingering at the quaint founUin guard- 
ed all round by statues of chcnibsw and we were 
on the way to the station accompanied by tho 
Bavarian and his pretty sister, and were soon 
rushing in the old familiar way, by rail, past 
the margin of the lovely Sta n'lerg Lak'^ and 
in a few hours more, were in beautiful Munich. 

Apart from the special interest attaching to 
Obcrammergau from the ^' Passion Play " 
which will not be ])erfonne<l again for ten 
years^ this place is of itself worthy of a visit 
from all travellers, who enjoy the pleasures to 
be derived from journeying among a quaint and 
simple rural people and a country whose natu- 
ral beauty cannot be overpraised. Fresh as I 
was from seeing the grandest and the most 
beautiful scenery of Switzerland, some regions 
of which had become as familiar as home to me, 
I enjoyed to the utmost, every moment of this 
beautiful journey, which, all the way, from the 
Lake of Constance to Munich, possesses attrac- 
tions and charms that amply repay the traveller 
for the time and trouble of the tour. 

H. w. 



(For Dwight'8 Joamal of Musle.) 

Beethoven and t^ Sonata Form. 

BT W. 8. B. KATHXWSw 

The mosical composer who writes a sonata is 
very apt to get soabbed for his pains. If he be 
trae to the spirit of the past he is charged with 
tameness. If fresh in ideas and allowing himself a 
Taller pArticipation in the musical ideas (modala- 
tions And trsita of melody) now corrent, he Sn 
rebaked for Lis want of the " discreet reservs * 
always i>baerved by the classic composers. 

Let us go further. If he writes a qiwrtette, he 
shows himself at home in the sonata form, and not 
infrequently makes an important contribotion to 
musical literature. If be undertakes a symphony* 
his want of spontaneous imagination betrays itself, 
(as well as his dbtrust of the public) and he feels 
impelled to explain himself by poetic and charac- 
teriung titles of the separate movements. But in 
compoeing for the pianoforte his avoidance of the 
sonata form is in the exact ratio to the freshness 
and vigor of his musical life. The pianoforte com- 
posers of the present day who have real originality 
find themselves compelled to adopt some other form 
than the sonata. When they writo sonatas they do 
so against their own instinct, merely out of regard 
to the tradition of their schooling wherein the so- 
nata held the highest place among instrumental 
forms, and in deference to the voice of critics. In 
support of this loct I need cite only Mendelssohn, 
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Chopin, and SolmmAtin, tliree composers of unques- 
tioned irenius, wh(» cnmc on the statjoat a lime when 
the sonata form was vastly harder to avoid than 
now, f'lr in Uieir day all good pianoforte music was 
in sonata form. Now, thanks mainly to them, 
there is a lar;^ literature of really fine works in a 
variety of other forms. Comin;; down to the pres- 
ent j^oneration we find this avoidnnco of the sonata 
even more conspicuous. RafF, Jensen, Bar^iel — 
surel}' these men have musical ideas if musical idea^ 
still exist. But their unanimous voice is in £avor 
of the less strict forms. 

It was the perception of these facts that led me 
on a former occasion to raise the question in these 
pa.;e3 whether the sonata form ou^rht still to be re 
pirdcd as the normal and only perfect form for 
pianoforte pieces. I have lately taken considerable 
pains to investigate the sonata question, especially 
in the light of Beethoven's activity ; the general 
course and results of that investigation I have the 
honor here to present. 

The received doctrine of the Sonata form, as I 
understand, is this : Joseph Haydn based his sona- 
tas on the flfit/M of the Bach era. Haydn's advance 
beyond Bach is found in the great(>r unity he 
imparts to the separate movements, the more elegant 
and freer thematic treatment, and especially in the 
fresh and genial spirit which is here for the first 
time clearly expressed in music. All these wo^eb, 
but especially the symphonies, (in which the form 
is broader and the ideas more fully treated) miinifest 
the peculiarities of Haydu's genius, especially his 
tasteful ness, delicacy of sentiment, and exquisite 
sense of symmetry. Nevertholesa Haydn's doctrine 
of musical activity contained one radical error. Ho 
held that the idea was nothing ; the treatment every- 
thing. The. traces of this notion appear frequently 
throughout his works, trivial or meaningless motives 
being treated with a patient and loving fancy 
extremely admirable in itself considered, but by no 
means to be held in equal estimation with the divine 
spark — imagination. 

Mozart I think did not admit this fallacy of 
Haydu's, in th ory at least, still his works in many 
places show trivial ideas unduly elaborated. Every- 
where in the Mozart works we find the traces of 
imagination along with a sense of symmetry and a 
native refinement equal or even superior to Haydn's. 
Applying these qualities of his genius to the sonata, 
Mozart is commoidy held to have reached the 
highest degree of formal beauty yet realized in the 
musical art, and the Mozart sonata is held by the 
schools to be the ideal sonata in point of form. 
Thrise who bold this idea regard Beethoven as 
having set out in his creative activity with a num- 
ber of works wherein the spirit of the Mozart sonata 
was successfully emulated. But that in the deep- 
eniag individuality of his more mature life, and in 
the dawn of the humoristic fancy afterwarda so 
characteristic in Schumann, Beethoven allowed 
himself more to disregard what he thought the 
comparatively external canons'of mere form in the 
pursuit of a more romantic and less evenly-poised 
imagination, so that by degrees the formal beauty 
of his works becomes more and more imperfect 
until the climax in this direction is reached in the 
later sonatas for the pianoforte. 

It is the task of the present paper to consider the 
real nature of musical form, the kind of authority 
by Which it is to be established (that is, whether 
by the spontaneous action of genius, or by canons 
of criticism), and in the light of principles thus 
arrived at, to consider thoughtfully the real siemifi- 
cance of Beethoven's treatment of the sonata for the 
pianoforte. 

Musical form is a department of musical grammar. 
All laws of grammar are deduced from authoritative 



usago, and not laid down d priori. Authoritative 
usatre is that of genius where the inspiration is s.> 
ovei-powering and the plastic control of language 
so complete that the idea powerfully seizes and im- 
presses itself upon the mind of its own and subse- 
quent generations. Milton, Shakespeare, Addison, 
Wordsworth, De Quincey, Ruskin, Tennyson, — 
these are some of the names who go to constitute 
authoritative usage in the English language. 

Let us advance a step. The quality or relative 
weight of an authority is to a considerable extent 
commensurate with the inherent force of the ideal 
that sought expression in the language. That is to 
say ; I hold it to have been the vigor of De Quin- 
cey's thought and imagination that gave point and 
color to his style, and which ultimately gave 
authority to his 'usage. At the same time it is 
probably true that there are underlj'ing principles 
of grammar which are eternal, inherent in the 
nature of thought; and no usage could justify the 
violation of them. Nevertheless these principles 
are finally to be deduced from usage. There has 
never been a revelation of syntax as such, that I have 
heard of. First we have the strong thinker ; then 
the exact enunciation of his thous^ht. The verbal 
form truly represents an exact thought ; it is there- 
fore logical. The logic of language we call syntax. 
The work of the grammarian consists in sifting and 
comparing a great mass of conflicting usages in 
order to arrive finall)' at the underlying principle 
which justifies the good and condemns the bad. 
The principle when found he "makes a note of" 
and the school boy gets a new batch of " rules." 

We judge musical works by their cofitents. If 
filled with imagination and sentiment of such force 
as to seize ^ipon and fully occupy the listener, we 
call them ffreat. If not capable of thus completely 
absorbing a competent listener, no fluency of melo- 
dy or tastefulness of harmony cam make them great \ 
they may be fresh and genial, but lacking contents 
they cannot be ffreat. Asking pardon of the reader 
for delaying him upon such shocking truisms, I 
pass to apply this doctrine to the determination of 
authoritative usage in music. In purely instrumen- 
tal music the musical world at the present time is 
united in according to Beethoven the highest place, 
especially in the splendor and scope of his imagina- 
tion and the impressiveness and widely varied 
moods of his feelings (that is to say, in rfmtent*.) 
In iepth of sentiment Bach contests the place with 
him. 

Mendelssohn is more sentimental ; Schumann 
goes through more varied phases of experience; 
Schubert had quite as great fluency and more of 
the romantic. Mozart was elegant, chaste, beauti- 
ful, lovely. But as said before when it comes to 
lofty flights of the imagination, and especially in 
strong emotion directly and forcibly exppessed, no 
master has yet surpassed Beethoven. The union 
of these two qualities, scope of imagination aud 
wide range of feeling, and the fact that they are 
not concealed in his music, but so fully and clearly 
expressed as to be at once intelligible to every mu- 
sical hearer, renders Beethoven's usage peculiarly 
authoritative in all questions of musical form. 

The fundamental qualities of good musical form 
are three : Unit}*, Symmetry, and Contrast. These 
are equally indispensable. 

These three qualities are spontaneous in Beetho- 
ven's music. He never forgets them nor violates 
them. Mozart is also true to them in a general 
way. But I suppose no intelligent reader will dis- 
pute my assertion that his contrasts are far less 
marked than Beethoven's, and this in such a way 
as to indicate that the difference was in the scope 
of imagination and sentiment. Beethoven was 
subject to violent extremes of feeling ; so is his mu- 



sic. Mozart felt the artistic necessity for contrast, 
and mot it to an extent that satistied his britrht and 
genial spirit, but which appears feeble when placed 
by the side of one of Beethoven's tremendous 
transitions of moods, as, for instance, between the 
headlong Allegro molo and the exqu'site and soul- 
ful Arioso in the sonata opus 110. (How transpa- 
rent that Arioso !) 

Let it be granted that the form of the Mozar. 
sonata perfectly satisfied the demands of his musi- 
cal thought There would still be reason to think 
that whene^'er a new and stronger type of musical 
thought should arise, it would find itself obliged to 
effect an important modification of the form which 
had been entirely satisfactory to the less exacting 
ideal. Such a higher t3'pe did arise in Beethoven ; 
and Beethoven's opinion of the Mozart sonata form 
we find set forth at great length in the first three 
sonatas. Those works, as compared wl'.h any thre3 
of Mozart's, manifest equal symmetry, much moi e 
powerful contrasts, and especially, and most signifi- 
cant of all, a wonderfully compact unity. Unity is 
the key-note of the new life that here comes into 
music. It betokens the vigor and grasp of the im- 
agination ; " unity, the type of the divine compret 
hensivencss,*' as Ruskin calls it, that foresight that 
sees the end from the beginning, ond coordinates 
every movement in the progress to the production 
of a definite and vivid artistic conception. That 
this is the true outline of the progression from 
Mozart to Beethoven, I have no question whatever. 

[To be contlnued.l 



The London Mnsical Season. 

BY HENRT C. LUXX. 

(From the Musical Times, Sept. 1.) 

In reviewing the principal events of a London 
musical season, it would of course be impossible to 
ignore the claims of the two Italian Opera-houses 
to a large share of our attention, were we merely to 
be guided by the position assigned to them by tho 
fashionable world. But to those who watch year by 
year their deteriorating influence upon the taste of 
the public ; who see a few petted vocalists gradually, 
but surely, sapping the foundations of real art, and 
who believe tliat until a mnsical Cromwell can be 
found to pull down the tyrannical power of these 
self-willed monarchs, there will be but small hope 
for the lyric stage, it can matter but little what round 
of well-woin works has been gone throosrh during 
the session, what triumphs have been achieved by 
the gifted but pampered favorites of the occupants of 
boxes and stalls, or what qun*i failures and success- 
es have been made by the new aspirants for public 
patronage, whose only desire is that they may ac- 
quire a sufficiently high position to enable them to 
imitate the aimless frivolity of the *' Queens of Song" 
who have preteded them. That we especially direct 
our observations to the prime donne of an Operatic 
company by no means proves that wc are not alive 
to the pretensions of the principal male vocali«»ts; 
but facts are stubborn things ; and, recurring to the 
past season at Her Majesty's Opera, we may reason- 
ably ask how it is that, without any public announce- 
ment of such a Mtep on the part of the management, 
the price of stalls is invariaoly raised, " when Mad- 
ame Christine NiUson sings ; " and that if such a 
policy is to be pursued, why a sliding-scale is not 
adopted when the other great vocalists exhibit their 
talents. Could not something, for instance, be 
added to the usual tariff to hear Madlle. Titiens 
(unquestionably the greatest artist in the establish, 
n ent), and would not the singing of Madame Trebelll- 
Bettini or of Signor Carapanini command a few 
shillings extra? Again, why htq such Operas as 
" II Talismano " and others we could name, pushed 
forward night after night, whilst " Don Giovanni " 
is play^ed but once, and that on an extra night, for 
the benefit of the Lessee ? It could not be becauso 
Mozart's work does not attract, for the house was 
crowded in every part ; but Madame Nilsson — be it 
known — " created" the character of Edith Platttnge- 
net, in Balfe's Opera, and to throw it aside after such 
an act of condescension might be considered a con- 
fession of weakness in her powers of jndi^nirnt, and 
therefore the work must be kept in the him. nlth«iu'>li 
to the subscribers it may have secmed.too much like 
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the monster "created" by FrRnkengtein. At the 
Rovftl Italian Opera "II Guarany," " Liiisa Millfr," 
and " Crispino e la Comare" cai scarcely be consid- 
ered Operas to " draw," and yet we find them in the 
repertoire of the season. We are told that the Les- 
sees of Opera-houses must consult the taste of their 
subscribers, but we have endeavored to prove that 
in reality they consult the taste of their sinfrers. If 
the supporters of these establishroenls please to be 
thus ruled, we have nothinpr to say ; hut whiUt 
fanatics are nightly bowin<; before their iduU in the 
fashionable temples, the worship of the true art will 
unquestionably grow up outside their walls; and 
though toleration of creeds is one great proof of civ- 
ilization, there are few persons, we think, who do 
not long for the time when a belief in the real mis- 
sion of music shall universally prevail. 

Our task of recapitulating the princii>a1 features of 
the past Operatic season will this year be unusually 
light. At Her Majesty's Opera Madame Nilsson has 
reigned almost supreme, even " Ernani" and ** Rob- 
erto Devereuz," in both whiih Operas Madlle. Titiens 
was, according to the prospectus, to sustain the 
principal characters, having been set aside in order 
that the favored />rtma dotina might be heard in snch 
parts as Leonora^ in " II Trovatore," and Vnlentina, 
in "Les Huguenots." Of Madlle. Lodi, who was 
unfortunately compelled, by illness, to quit the 
establishment, we must speak in most favorable 
terms, and cannot dismiss her name without express- 
ing a hope that she may return to us renewed in health 
and strength next season. Madlle. Singelli may be 
said to have achieved a decided success, her pure 
soprano voice and facile execution, in spite of a cer- 
tain coldness of manner, securing for her a large 
circle of admirers. From the new tenors, Signor 
Gillandi and M. Achard must be selected as having 
obtained a high, but not the highest position ; and 
Signor De Reschi. Signor Galassi, Horr Behrens, 
and Signor Perkins (the last named gentleman hav- 
ing done as much as he can to Italianise his name, 
according to our Operatic requirements) have added 
much strength to the department of baritones and 
basses. The merits of Balfe's Opera " II Talismano" 
have already been fully discussed in these columns; 
and we have little doubt that Time will endori^e the 
justice of the verdict we have pronounced. In his 
opening prosoectus the Lessee savs: ** He trusts that 
neither the lovers of 'classical nor of 'popular' 
works will have cause to complain of the result." 
We know not whether the upholders of the "popular" 
school have reason to be s^tinficd ; but as lovers of 
the " classical," we desire to place upon record that 
we do complain. 

The season at the Royal Italian Opera has been 
even more barren than that at the rival establish- 
ment ; for, with the exception of the production of 
Verdi's " Luisa Miller," we have had nothing beyond 
the usual works, of which any person not belonging 
to the class of " Operatic suDscribers " would have 
been weary years ago. The Lord Ma3'or's " Queen 
of Song," Madame Patti, has however been as prom- 
inently put forward as she was at the civic banquet 
to the representatives of " literature and art ; " and. 
as the majority of people go to hear sineers and not 
Operas, the maxim of administering to the "greatest 
happiness of the greatest number " has been steadily 
adhered to. We may speak in hi^h terms of 
Madame Yilda, although both this lady and the 
tenor, Signor Marini (who may yet live to discover 
that shouting is not singing), have been heard in 
this country some 3'ears ago. Signor Bolis and 
Signor Piazza have also succeeded in establishing a 
fame as reliable tenors, a department which has been 
occupied for whole seasons by far worse singers. 
Madlle. Albani has materially increased her reputa- 
tion this year, and Madlle. Marimon has at least 
sustained the position she occupied at Iler Majesty's 
Opera. The subject of " pitch," which has recently 
been so extensively discussed, appears to have unset- 
tled the minds of our Operatic Conductors, without 
bringing them to any definite conclusion on the 
matter. Meantime some singers have decided the 
question by singing at the pitch most convenient to 
them ; and, although at Covent Garden a recognized 
standard has prevailed during the season, at Drury 
Lane the Tioor chorus-singers have been so at the 
mercy of the principal vocalists that they were com- 
pelled to inquire what was to be the pitch for the 
evening ; and if disastrous results followed, we should 
hardly, therefore, throw the blame en them. Surely 
some definite system should obtain, for it can 
scarcely be expected that an Opera can be sung in 
tune whilst the pitch is to be settled by the prima 
doftna for the night. 

Giving precedence, by virtue of its age. to the 
Philharmonic Society, we must express a hope that 



it will not rely too securely upon its former position 
in the world of art. True it is that it has done much 
for the progrev of the highest clii««s niu(«ic in this 
country ; but Ui maintain n reputation is as haid a 
task as to acquire one ; and all who have the interest 
of this Institution at heart must see that it is too 
apt to ignore the ncce.<«sity of any reform in it« 
ninnAgcinent. To tiike solid ground in the present 
day it must lead, instead of ftfllow, ])ub1ic taste ; and 
we arc only echoing a widely I'prt'ad opinion when 
we say that the orchestra needs renovation if the 
S<H;iety would compete successfully with others that 
are growing up around it. Mr. Cusins, the Con- 
ductor, is too gorxl a musician not to be aware of 
this fact ; and although he has satisfactorily led his 
forces to the end of the session, it bohovee him, like 
an efficient General, to make the best use of the 
time which must elapse before they are again called 
into active service. 

The Crystal Palace has been unusually active 
during the year, and Mr. Manns deserves the utmost 
credit for his unwearied exertions in the caui^e of 
good music. To Sydenham, indeed, we are now 
accustomed to look for novelty in orchestral and 
choral works; and foreie:n artists of reputation seem 
to consider an appearance at the now celebrated 
Saturday concerts a positive necessity before quit- 
ting our shores. The illustrations of N^ational music 
were a severe test; for, like all public exhibitions of 
the progress of various countries, they must show 
weakness as well as strength : a mere display of 
wealth may blind us to the presence of poverty, but 
when both liave to he dragged forward into the 
light of day, the result is at least hazardous. What 
was done, however, was well done; and if more 
attention were paid to the solo vocal music ; or. bet- 
ter still perhaps, if the choir were placed under 
vigorous training, and only pieces requiring chorus 
and orchestra given, the concerts would be every- 
thing that could be desired. The Handel Festival, 
too, must not be forgotten in the record of important 
musical events. Upon the tampering with the 
scores of a composer, who unquestionably knew best 
what he meant, we have already spoken freely in 
our report upon the performance. We hold our 
opinion even upon the question of " addition^ 
accompaniments;" but, passing over this matter, 
wo cannot admit that putting a few bars of symphir- 
ny where Handel has purposely commenced with 
the voices, and altering his own treatment of various 
instruments can be justified, especially when such 
iuno*'ation is not previously submitted to a compe- 
tent jury of musicians. The success of the Festival, 
however, is a proof of the steady worship of the 
great master's works in Ensrland ;'and we sincerely 
hope that we may look forward with confidence to 
the periodical recurrence of a musical demonstration 
which reflects so much credit upon the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, and its talented and indefatigabl*^ 
Conductor. 

The steady improvement of the Royal Albert Hall 
Choral Society, under the systematic training of Mr. 
Barnby, has been suflfi<-iently evinced by the execu- 
tion of the works (^iveu during the past season. 
Handel's "Theodora," and Bach's " Christma.-* 
Oratorio," are compositions demanding not only the 
faculty of singing the right notes, and a blind 
obedience ti» the Conductiyr, but a loyalty to the 
cau^e of hi:rh class music which, with so large a body 
of executants, is not always to be relied upon ; and 
the thanks of all, therefore, are due for so efficient a 
presentation of two specimens of their composers' 
erenius hitherto almost unknown in this country. 
'The Oratorios in Holy week, too. have been airain 
given, Bach's " St. Matthew Passion Music " once 
more asMcrting the supremacy of its power to move 
the hearts of thousand;!i to a <)ue appreciation of the 
solemnity of the occasion, and increasing our won- 
der that such a work should for years have slum- 
bered in obscurit}'. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society, by the production 
of Mr. G. A. Macfarren's Oratorio, " St John the 
Baptist," for the first time in London, has proved 
that it has at least its moments of w^akefulness ; and 
we believe that we speak the feelings of the sub- 
scribers when we say that a performance of this 
work next season will be anxiously looked for. 
May we also hint that if a little of that spirit which 
prompted the resuscitation of " Israel in Egypt " 
many years ago sh-juld be still left in the Society, 
it may be exercised in making the public acquainted 
with several sacred compositions the excessive 
beauties of which have long been the admiration of 
students. 

Of the objects of the " British Orchestral Socie- 
ty ** we have before spoken ; and see no reason, from 



the experience of the pant season, to modify onr 
opinion. If bott<*r concerts are given by thi<< 
Association than can be found elsewhere, there will 
be no occasion to complain of want of patronage ; 
but that the public cares one bit where the members 
of the orchestra were born we take leave to doubt, 
and indeed should be extremal}' sorry if it ould be 
proved that such a feeling existed. The " Monday 
Popular ConcertJi" are fast juHtifying the title 
assumed when the compositions performed were by 
no means " popular ; " and the growth of the public 
taste for chambcr-muAic is still further shown by 
the pntronae:e accorded to those excellent concerta 
civcn at St. (ieorge's Hall, under the name of " Mu- 
sical Eveniacw." The " Wajrner Society " has 
succeeded in intensi lying the desire of the admirers 
of this com]»oeer to hear his works on the Operatic 
stage ; but we cannot believe that the yearly presen- 
tation of the same pieces can further serve the cause. 
All praise, howevtr, is due to Hcrr Dannrenther 
for the zeal and energy he has invariably displayed 
in conducting the concerts of the Society. The 
performances of Mr. Henry Leslie's Choir most be 
mentioned as having a distinctive feature, which 
has this year been more than asnally kept in 
view ; ana special praise should be given to Mr. 
William Coenen. whose " Chamber Concerts of 
Modern Muxic " have been steadily persevered in, to 
the great delight of the chosen few who favored him 
with their patronage. 

A irreat deal of virtaons indignation has been 
publicly expresi^ respecting, as it appears to as, 
the right of delivering an opinion upon pianists as 
they severally appear before a London audience ; 
and we are told that we should admire both the 
conqpption and execution of certain works of artists 
who have made their fame, because their departure 
from a preconceived ideal of perfection is a proof of 
their " individuality." Now this appears to ua a 
repetition of the very injustice complained of; for 
although a variety of readings of a composition may 
be freely admitted, surely a particular readinii: may 
offend, more especially when the effect is that the 
individuality of the performer is infinitely more 
prominent than that of the composer. No person 
who has heard Mendelssohn would deny that there 
was an " individuality " in his playing ; but the 
charm exercised over his listeners by this very 
peculiarity was due to the fact of his placing him- 
self en mppori with his author, and earnestly 
endeavoring to expound his meaning, irrespective of 
any desire to exhibit himself. We have no wish to 
disturb the eqnanimity of those who can listen with 
pleasure to wrong notes, eccentric alterations of 
tempOy and passages tf>rtured from the original to 
show the dexterity of the player ; but we claim the 
like indulgence to ourselves if we cannot do so ; and 
when we express dissatisfaction at the apparent 
victory of the " wonderful " over the " beautiful." it 
is only because we see that the proifresa of troth Is 
temporarily impeded. We have too m»tch faith to 
doubt the result, and therefore can afford to wait 
patiently, convinced that if a "higher development** 
of pianoforte play in? should over y»ermanently ob- 
tain, it will be by raising the artist to the level of 
the art, and not by pulling down the art to the level 
of the artist. After these few preliminary observa- 
tions, we may perhaps be credited with sincerity 
when we say that Dr. Hans von Bulow, Madlle. 
Krebs, Madame Essiftoff. and M. Duvernoy should 
receive a cordial welcome as artists of the highest 
rank. Their various readings of the standard 
wrtrks ought to command our earnest attention, be- 
cause they are all the result of profound study ; but 
if the impression pn>duced upon the hearer by 
their several styles is not to be honestly recorded, 
the duty of the critic will sink to that of an aKistie 
court-newsman, whose employment it will be mere- 
ly to chronicle the doings of those who rule for the 
hour, accompanied by as much flattery as loyat sab- 
jects usually demand from such an official. 

The formation of the " Musical Artists' Society," 
for the trial of new works, and of a Society for the 
study of the art and science of Music, where Papers 
are to be read by the members, must be mentioned 
amongbt the events of the year, especially as the 
constitution of both these Associations seems of a 
sufficiently solid character to lead as to anticipate 
good results. We may also say that the Festivals 
given during the last autumn at Bristol and Glasgow, 
and those which are to take place this year at 
Gloucester, Leeds, und Liverpool, afford abundant 
evidence that the demand for good mosic is now 
widely spread ; for there can be no (|ae8tioo that, 
although Charity is a powerful incentive to action, 
those who promote these gatherings would be loth 
to undertake the task were they not confident thai 
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the^ eoDld nlj upon • peoQDiarj  well u ua tt- 
tiatic Biicceu. 

Mr. Bellasia. by the publiCHtioa of his intereatiog 
book on Chcrubini, hu recently rBmindL'd us that, 
whilit (orming » Society tot the perlormanua nf tlia 
music of the future, we ara ignoring much excellent 
miiaic of the pMt ; *ad we may reosonnbly hope 
tbst so «hle an (dvocnto may produce Bome good 
reiult. The chronoloeicnlliBl ofCheriibini's works, 
tDcluded In the Tolunie elluded to. must utouith 
persuDB who know this author only by the few 
■peclmens ever hoard in this country ; and we 
t^licTo that tliose who trrange the priqi-rarDiDCS of 
oar greatest musiul pBrforminces might consult 
thuir own intoreat by presenting some works by a 
oam poser who hns earned tlie enthuaiutic admir&tion 
of snch men as Mendelssohn and Spohr. We sin- 
cerely hope that the narrow policy of eiclnding any 
but universally accredited compositions, pursBed 

Ksr after yeu at the two Italian Opera-houses, will 
rigidly confined to the Lesseea of these estab- 
lishments; and that the Directors of our numerous 
Sociellea will see that with them alone rests the 
reaponsiblllty of either aidinc or retarding the 
hedthrul prioress of mask In England, 



The Hontpenner PictorM. 
Thia noted colUctJon of paintings Is now open to 
the pablie at the Athencnm gallery. -Hr. Charles 
C PerkiDS, the art critic and lecturer, who has been 
active in the establishment of the Museum of Fine 
Aria, is the reputed Bntharof the following descrlp- 
tiona of the pictures, which originally appeared in 
the Botim Journal ; 

The callsmon of pietares lent to the trastecs of lb* 
Koseum of Fine Ant alHoslon, bf tals roTsl hlntanssa the 
Duke de tfontpensler, will be opened u> thepubllc at Uu 



paiurspb from a letter wrltinn b; Cbarfes Sumner to a 
geatleuun In thliisiiy In Ifarcb lui; 

"The tbouEbt of thoM ulciures hss cbeered. aliaoit 
thrilled me. [ wltta theycguldcome In anailongl retsel, 
as Tborwaldsen wu cirrted Iroin Ital; home In a kmg'i 

at one dme tbreatened Id put a 

lis turned out Id be Inpoaalble, 
postpone thelt shipment until 



ITTlve 



UneiHctsd d<C 

lT™as thouSbt' 
August, rathtr t 

dieof theiummer. In tbe meantime exialinglmped;...^..,, 
wen lemoted, and ibe wy rendered tatjoy ibe Kenar- 
uus oRer ol the Cunard Company to bring the nictarei 
frei- of chirxe bv way ot Llvirpoul lo Doaton, and by Um 
kind eonunt of the United Statea ronaul at Olbraliar, 
Ur. HonUo aprapue.to recelvs tbem I ram Mr. Enfnlbicta. 
tiie duke's aicenE, and 10 see tbem safely ihlppwl. ^ii 
he did on tbe 3mll of Anguii, and it the plclurei reuh 
England In time locauhthe steamer of the 2Tih from 
Liverpool, they will be <D Bo«(on by the eih or 
September. Aa It Is dealrabl* that the public 
cl^rly underatand the circunutancee which have 
about tbla result, It may be we" 

a* possible. Some iluelaet yei , 

the ImblMl condlUnn of Bpatn. aent the BIty-five moi 
valuable pictures In his palace of Una Telmo, at Sevllli 
to Olbraltar, with tha Intention or forwarding tlieo t 
London, where Sir Frends Orant, ihs president of th 
Bsyai Academy, tiad offersd to exhibit them. He. hoH 
ever, afterwards ftiund hlmHlfabllgedu decline to do s< 
on account of the necessity or givlbg lip the halls of Ih 
Royal Academy to the picturvt of tbe late Sir Eilwl 
LandaeeranUl tbe time appointed tor tbe annual eiblbl 
tlon. Thus It bsJipened that the Komueasler plcturi 
— - - — - - — at Gibraltar, wbere, bein, 



loulJ 






way 



iSJSP"; 



Arthur Codman. passing throuirb Olbi 

' Tenerlffe for the winter, heard or them; conceivea 



proiier represenlailons were made to the a ,_ 

aniees oKered by respoulble pecsons. It was not Impot 
bte that he migbt give hU cunseni. Appilcallon w 
Immediately made to tbe duke, thmueh Mr. Laugel, t 
well-known and highly accomplished author, wbo h 
long Itlled tbe olDce of prITale eecretary to the D 
d'Aumale, and who. both by his Infiuence wfth the Oilei 
princes and hia knowledge of the parties coocemed 



IB the list whkb be s«nt to Bomon, accompanied with a 
letter, or which the roUawlDg ia an extract : 
"I Itaie received, with great sailafacUon, the letter 



luf tbelloHum or Flm 



oT worka of art to your gallery rrom niy palace or San 
Telma at Seville. In makinB thla loan, I rejoice to think 

tlcTlD spraadlng and datelnnlng 
hi that great nation, to which so 



they iMlong 

bare 'thns 
a noble lot 



ny booda have so long enlted the i 
Illy, Threo genr— ' •'- •■ '- 

crlilcRl times "by"' 

S*vetat or the greatest painters of tlie seventeenth 
contury, ihe period of the blgbest deveiopmtnt at the 
Spanlsn school, are repreaenwdby irnportant works In 






SiST 



le Infant CbHst 
It lemalnedln: 

[lng Louli Phlllpp^ a 



iqulslii 



tt piircbased by tbe Duke de Uani- 
Itlisck to Seville. Lady Herbert 
mpresilons of Spain" st nxe of 

lurlllDS " whicli she saw In the gal- 

AnotUer of the greatett Spanish ni.i^rr-r-. i'l.irn .--c'l de 

lUH ai the "peculiar painter ofmoi.k-, n-. i- U.Li^iL.Lrl of 
UadaniiasendRllierBaf martyrdoni-. ' iiv:[ ^<.\i..iu l')iillp 
IV, called ■'Palmer to the King snd n..' Ki.,- ..r i'..iat- 
vn," con trl bates Ave plcturrs. One ..i ii.. -■ i- . >.- ii loe 
monk, wkleh we remember to hare . Iih 

gallery at tbe Louvie many yean las 

feet In thomanagemHilof light'aE ipr 



following year by the Duke de Uo^peoslsr. Their snb 

£!cta are the " Annunidatlon ," iha "Adoiaiion of lb 
liepberds,"the"Adorailon of the Magi '' and the "Clr 
camdelon." and theyarevaluedbytheduka at tbe aggie 
gatPiuuiotlliO.OOa. 



'hi's'mini"i!g1-,\uel'iukod"o°lviir"'i,'we're [Mi'rl'hj.W 
Ihe banlLarafSalamanao by Queen iBahella, nnd 
lied tu bar sister, ths Docheae de Montpensler. the 
igravlngs which exist In the Caloograda Bl Madrid 
imbabiy made from tbete masterly aketcbes. 
Libera, oomraonlycalledLoSpaenoletto, a Spaniard 
aised the grciter part of bis lite at Naples, thure Is 
leexample—CatoofUtlaa tearing eat %ls eniralls. 



the vigorous way in which 



powerful effect uf 

mlnrnt Snanloh i 
ire Juan Va dei 



Leal, bya.ludy fo 



□■pltalat 



hoicjing tbe dead Cbrlit In her arms, a 

.. . ..V the lullana the ■•Plett"; Fram 

vvnra., tbe elder, by a St. Augustine and Ihe Docto 
U' Church, painted as was Its "pendaDt," Bt, Jej 
111 Die Uoctnrsof the Church, by Franclseo Herren 
iLiE'S^r, for tbe couvent of St. Jerome at Seville ; H 
I. tne younger, also painted two tandacapes bouat 
i>"luke out of a private gallery at Seville. 

<.-ilon are Juan de Rltmlta, by tbe ecstasy of ^r . Fn 
:"'lii'''conlItabTB de'li 



V^ia Cem 
!lf tells ua In 

Sebaatlan del i , ,_, „ „ 

ot whose Venetian coloring with bin ownpowerrul di 
lug Iflebael Angela itrove ts eclipie the iIlTlne Raph 
■' The Holy Family," by this painter, ia valued hi the 



'utArii' 



Holy Family," l)y this pair 

Olhar picturM br forejgn raaatei 

ot"ib«oDnnto(A!iaiii'iraalMadrld! . 
scape wllbagiue>,by Anloloe Vaodei 
same collection ;two very One landscape. . . . 

from the nUery or tbe VlaU Al^;rc, at Madrid: three 
landscapes tiy Pletro Orrente i and an laMilor by Vaa Os- 
tade. BMldeaitaseewoTksortbeuldmaslere.tlisoollea- 
tlon contains several modem pleturea t>y artiste of note. 
One or these Is by Francois Qranet, wsll known aa ths 
painter of tbe Interior or the CapDcUn Convent at Rome. 
It repiaaents a lay brotbst In charge el tbe refectory. 
There an also pleturea by Henri Lelunaon— " The Water 
Nymphs weeptng upon the Rock of Prometheus," painted 
m lsJ4, and ^*en bv Louis Philippe to hla son, the Duke 



inty-iwo other amaU plctorea which form lbs 
nc of the collection were painted by Tony Jo- 
id engiared rot die famona edition of the " Oos- 



i" and that of the " InltaUon or Chrfst," laanad by 
ner, the well-known publisher or " Les Heuresd'Anns 

Brrtnpie" anrl other splendid illumlnaliiil wnrkB. 



itncne " ai 
h.> hlH'[:Uity n[ iho Iliikede UontpenJ^itr, ati Ameriran 

[ti'.irt-H or the Spanish school. Although It would beab- 
ukI til pretend that Itiey arernireaentedin 11 by their 
liii.ni;?, these pleturea offer an opportunity ror enjoy- 
ni'iit lu the general public hitherto unattalrable on this 
liii i<f the AQanUc; and to American artists a chance Ibr 
Ui'iv »uch as they have never belbre enloyed out of Eu- 
D|ii' We hadlieard with teellngaof longfnsandinvyal 
hr ..[.{Kirtunltlea which liber^-mlndi<1 men like Sir 
li iir.i Wallace oSeiMl to the English publto of seeing 
h I -iilcndid plonirti, andotthe loan milleoiloni tempo- 
a f J lined at Kensington, at Mancheater, and at Leeds, 
II 1 1.1 never darod lohope that any one would be found 
......... _.,g„p„^,tm„,„^^, 

Icturaa across the wide ocean 

Leurs. Nevttrtheleaa ■och s 
la- I ■■.■n luunu m the person of a prince of the noone ot 
lrli->Ti., through whom the Mneenm or Fine Arts of Boe- 
aii uill be able to twast that It first among American 
o-niiitions exhibited to the dllienaof thellolud States 
:liii<r collection of pictures by tbe old nuutera than any 
In,, rr., seen in Ihli country. I/ik rral In Ktlt, and we 
1^ ■■■]\ rcJoloethatpnyeri.appsrentlysahopeleBi.have 
< -wFred.tnutlngattheaametlmethatvlaltonrram 

J ■-fthoUnlunwlllproYBtothedi.kethaihUllber- 

li .i./L]i'litieMUfel,to'fi)llowblseiample."' " " *" 



Spanlah Painting, 



It Is a singular bet in the biatory of art that tbe 
eiistenee of the Spanish school oF painting was 
practically utiknown beyond the Pyrenees up to the 
close of the last century. A few of the worka of 
Velaiguei and Murillo, chiefly gilts of Spanish luon- 
archs, were to be lonnd In tbe various Knropeaa 
capitals, but they excited little interest. An artist, 
Ceau Bermudei, was the nnconsdous means of res- 
cuing his countrymen from their unmerited fibscar- 
Ity, Hia dictionary of Spanish artists, published 
in leoo, gave not only aliat of their principal worka, 
but also the places In which they were to be found. 
Tbisinfortnation proved invaluable to Uarshal Soult, 
Napoleon's '■plunder-master-genersl," when, a tew 
^eara later, he assumed the command of the French 
in the south of the peninsula. Armed with "the 
catalogue of Ceau Bermudes la one hand, and a 
double-edged sword in the other," he ransacked 
churchea and conventa, carrying aa spoils to Paris 
many of the noblest works of Morillo, Zurbaran and 
other Andalnslan artists. Paris waa still further 
enriched at the expense of Spain, when, in ISSS, the 
Spanish government passed a decree for the suppres- 
uoD of monasteries and the sppropriatioa of church 

Eruperty. This caused vast nambera of picturee to 
9 offered for sale throughout the kingdom, many 
of the finest of which were eagerly bought by the 
agante of Louis Phlllippe,fsther of the Duke de Mont- 
pensier, who placed tbem in the Louvre. These two 
collections, which included the choicest treasurea ol 
Spanish art, first opened the eyes of the world to 
the fact that Spain not only had aschool of palnljng 
peculiar to Itself, but that It was a school which 
claimed a rank, by virtue of Its merit, aecond only 
to that of lUly. So rapldW did it rise in the public 
estimation that in 18B2 a part of Soulfa collection 
brought over £60.000 at suction, one picture olona, 
the Conception, by Murillo, being sold for nearly 
£SB,0OO, the highest price whieh waa aver pcid for 
a single painting. 

The one dislingulsbing characteristic of Spanish 
art Is Its originality. There is to be discovered in 
it no element of the antique. It owes little or noth- 



Italian masters exercised no appreciable inSuenoe 
over the few who visited Florence and Rome. This 
originality, which is to be obaarved In the literature 
aa well as the art of Spain, is to be ascribed chiefly 
to the power of the church during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. She was the sole patron 
of the artist, and accordingly his inspiration was 
drawn wholly from religious sources, and, tike the 
architect of the middle ages, he beeiune "the expo- 
nent of a people's Faith." She prescrit>ed not only 
the subjecla but also the manner of the treatment. 
Exact rules were laid down for the panting of rer- 
*-'- Scriptural scenes, which ware to be followed 



id prutotypes were maintained because asaociated 
with the people's reverence from their cradle." In- 
apertora visited ths studios from time to time with 
powers to efbce the unorthodox and nude. The 
beautiful waa onpoaed on principle, lest, as bad al- 
ready happened In Italy throngh the glowing graces 
of Titian and Corregio. art should be secularised 
and the moral and letiglous should be overpowered. 
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This iron despotism confined the genius of the artist 
Tvithin narrow channels. But it was not a restraint 
under which he chafed and rebelled, but one which 
developed and gave full play to his powers. All 
his strength being concentrated, as it were, upon a 
single theme, he treated it with a strength and truth- 
fulness which the artist of no other school could 
equaL His aim, from his first rude sketches to the 
highest efforts of his matured powers, was to paint, 
not for a single dasa, but for men of every ranlc and 
condition of life. And it is his crowning glory that 
he has produced works "which appeal to the feelings 
and perceptions of all men.'* He has few rivals in 
giving an intense devotional expression, in his 
"power of submitting to those who could see and 
feel, but could not read, a faithftil, matter-of-fact im- 
personation of the Spanish faith." That which char- 
acterizes Don Quixote and distinguishes it from all 
else in literature equally characterizes the paintings 
of 3pain*s noblest artists. The Spaniard needs 
neither education nor culture to feel the power of 
Cervantes, Velazquez and Murillo. 

Of this, then, we may be assured, — that whether 
the pictures at the Atheneum please or not, thev 
are intensely truthful representations of Spanish 
thought and belief. And as such, leaving out all 
view of aesthetic enjoyment, they are worthy of the 
closest study. — Advertiser , Sept. 24. 
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The Eeligion of Moiio. 

[Concluded from page 802.] 

A musical man is less likely than another to 
quarrel with the Churches, any of them, unless with 
their intolerance. Ausic readily accommodates 
itself. Asking no questions, it lovingly associates 
itself with whatever of true feeling, aim and aspira- 
tion it may find in any of their forms ; it is with 
their Humanity, with the common religion at the 
bottom of them all, that it has to do. When it sings 
the words of hymn or Maes, it sings soniething 
better than the words ; a Credo of its own, as broad 
as all Humanity ; a prayer in which all souls may 
join. The spirit of the service, not the letter, not 
the doctrine, is all with which its tones can have 
affinity. If there be bigotry in any church, it is in 
spite of its good music ; to that bane music, true and 
truly felt, is just so far an antidote. 

Music canTiot be sectarian. It will be seen that 
sects, as they g^ow musical, begin to get rid some- 
how of the sectarian virus. The sternest orthodoxy 
of the music-loving German congregations does not 
prevent a much'more genial, happy, free and hearty 
life, than our umesthetic Calvinism dared to trust 
itself withal, until quite lately, (and still reluctantly 
and timidly), now that, with the other liberalizing, 
humanizing influences of the age, music too has 
acquired a certain respectability in most eyes, and 
mnsic schools and choruses and concerts furnish 
eager occupation for so many thousands. Here b 
a new instinct of a new culture springing into 
life ; the gloomy old faith opens the windows of its 
narrow rooms to let the air and sunshine in ; it lets 
in music; it courts acquaintance with the other 
arts, and begins to have some dim ideals of a " beauty 
of holiness," where there was thought to be a virtue 
formerly in making all repulsive. These are good 
signs. Even our hearty, devout friends, the Meth- 
odists, the Puritans par exeellenee in discipline, as 
they are strictly orthodox in doctrine, are drifting 
into a beautiful dilemma. With prohibition and 
denial for the rery key note of their education, they 
too seem latterly inspired with an ambition for 
.aathetic culture ; they court acquaintance with Fine 
Arte, above all with Music Which will prevail: 
the Puritanic glacier pushing its cold foot down 
into our happy valley, or the all-melting genial sun ? 

It ia common to dittingniah between "Sacred" 



and '^Secular" music, — muMc in the Church, and 
music outside the church. But music of the highest, 
inspired kind docs away virtually with the whole 
distinction between secular and sacred. It sings the 
heart's deepest prayer and its most glowing faith 
in whatsoever form or place, in hymn, anthem, ora- 
torio, mass, opera, symphony or song. Coupled 
with the words of any creed, it still insinuates its 
own generous interpretation ; it knows no scheme 
of doctrine ; it knows love, trust, penitence, hope, 
gratitude and praise ; can roll out the Magnificai 
from a full heart, through all the diapason, but has 
not considered the question of the Trinity. So too, 
when professing nothing sacred, when wordless 
altogether, like a Symphony or String Quartet, it 
lifts the thoughts away into the life eternal, and 
gives experience of religion. It makes the Sunday 
as free and happy as the week day ; it makes the 
week day just as good as Sunday, There is always ^ 
a calm Sabbath of the soul in the complete enjoy- 
ment of true music, filling the breast with light and 
love. The one condition to it b that the music shall 
be Art — sincere, true, earnest, what Mr. Ruskin has 
called *' modest " Art. It b the same with all the 
Arts. And herein lies the explanation (mainly) of 
a fact which has to be confessed : that artists and 
musicians, notably the best of them, rather as the 
rule than the exception, are but indifferent church- 
goers. It is not from want of veneration, of respect 
for the ways and opinions of others ; they do not 
noisily decry that which they do not feel themselves 
the need of; — it is simply that their Art is to them 
religion ; they are preoccupied with something quite 
as good. They also serve the highest in their own 
way, quarrelling not with others' ways, and having 
as little sympathy with rude iconoclasm, as they 
have with the opposite intolerance. 

The great men, too, of warring sects, while rank 
and file may quarrel, find that they can afford to 
meet each other on good genial terms ; lor they have 
lived enough to find out that better than the best of 
doctrine is it to be nobly, generously human. 

Now Music in the church, accommodating itself 
to all the words and forms, either interprets all in 
its own larger sense, brings out the feeling in which 
all honest hearts may share, eliminates the Religious 
Sentiment from statements and traditions overlay- 
ing it, using the words merely for a vehicle, — 
which it always does when it is ^TM^ music, when 
it is true Art, really inspired ;— or, if the fetters of 
the creed and service are too rigid, its free spirit 
becomes cramped and tamed into monotonous, dull 
formula, as in some established churches, where the 
Te Deum and the chant, reduced to mere dull pomp 
and dignity of styte, yet lack the spontaneity and 
charm of genius, and music, after so long playing 
second fiddle, has become stiffened into riinal^ losing 
the vitality of Art Heirloom from Palestrina it 
may be, this Church of England music, but at each 
remove, weaker and weaker variation upon its great 
original. 

In the Roman Church, which has done so much 
for all the Arts, the instinct of its own preservation, 
the hope to maintain itself in all the nilneas of its 
old claim against the freer spirit of the age, seems 
to have led more and more into the employment of 
music as a temptation to entice the idle masses in, 
upon the older Roman principle of "panem et eir- 
eenses,** bread and games, a plenty of amusement ; 
so that the music of the Mass has grown sensual, 
sensational, operatic, sentimental, with too rare 
exceptions. 

In our plain Puritanic meeting houses, where 
music — only yesterday beginning to bo treated with 
much more than Scotch ft^sbyterian indulgence- 
is kept strictly secondary to the pulpit, and indeed 
down to a low depth of insignincance, and very 
stingily provided for, Muaic offers but a barren 
prospect across endless monotony of endless multi- 
plicity of psalm tunes, made to pattern by machine, 
chiefly for the benefit of those who trade in such, 
and whose cue it is to make the market that they 



may have the business of supplyini? it. Improvement 
is beginnins:, here and there, in single choirs; excep- 
tions, quite refreshinsr, are becoming frequent. Yet 
how little of great music is there in the churches ! 

Far moie genuine is the German Chorale, whi<h 
is not multiplied indefinitely without religious or 
artistic motive. These old tunes, of the Lutheran 
Churches, born out of the depths of religious expe- 
rience, sung by old and young, dear in every house 
from infancy, where thev have always been associ- 
ated with the verses of the same hymn, have genins 
in them; and an unesca pi n? sweetness. Each is a 
pregnant germ of mnsic, which great men like Bach 
developed into the largest, most imposing forms of 
Art. Far grreater music has been written for the 
chnrch, than any church is rich enough in piety to 
feel that it can afford to hear 

Haa Music ever yet fulfilled its highept function 7 
Hardly. It has only been foreshadowed. It never 
can be realized untii the greatest music written, or 
to be writti^n, may be pro<luced under the same 
conditions of respectful, undisturbed, devout atten- 
tion that are found in public worship in the church- 
es. We need, besides the separate s«»ctarian churches 
in which so many different pvrties of believers seek 
religious comfort severally, and which may still go 
on as long as they are needed, we all need, in each 
community, a central universal temple, what we 
might call a church or temple of all souls, where 
meeting in the name of the Religious Sentiment in 
its broadest sense and undefined, ignoring all 
partition walls of doctrine, we may simply worship 
and aspire to truer life and full communion, eacn 
with all, and with the common Father, solely 
through the medium of the common language, which 
is Music. Here Ibtening to the grandest and 
divinest music, now plain chorals, now a Bach's 
Passion, now a Sj'mphony of Beethoven, now a 
Handel's *' Messiah," or whatever else has sprung 
from great souls blessed with the faculty of mnsicu 
creation, we should feel drawn nearer to one another, 
nearer to God, conceive Him as we may. It ahonld 
be a temple in the rearing and significant adornment 
of which Art in every form should do its nearest to 
a perfect work, each Art exhaust its possibility with 
a divine, disinterested fervor. Tne old Uothic 
Cathedrals, miracles of Art, dating from a period 
when Art realized its mission as entirely holy, never 
come again ; another agi> cannot produce them ; the 
geniufl IS faded out and gone ; such wealth, and mul- 
titudinous lung labor, cannot now be concentrated 
upon any public work, as moved then at the bidding 
of that middle-age religion, intolerant and supersti- 
tious as it was. But the new faith which needs no 
dogmas, broad as Humanity, Catholic in the com- 
plete sense only typified, foreshadowed by the old 
Church which wears the name, will it not awaken 
a yet greater genius and invent a richer Unitary 
architecture, and kindle an enthusiasm and devotion 
to accomplish its designs? There day by day 
might noblest music wake the spirit of the place, 
and thrill the souls of any who might feel the 
inward call to enter. 

This is a dream, no doubt, and its accomplishment 
far off. But is not the whole progress ol Society, — 
like that of Science, which shall reach its crown in 
Social Science, much already talked about — ^in the 
direction of unity of man witn man, with nature and 
with God ? Meanwhile, as the religious sentiment 
is always in advance of actual life, why may not all 
who long to worship in no narrower sense or name 
than that, begin already in some humble way to 
blend their prayers and aspirations in a service 
purely or mainly musical, ignoring dogmas and 
divisions, and arching over all the walls of differ- 
ence like the blue dome of the universal heavens ? 
Then perhaps it would be realized how aU g^reat 
mnsic, whether composed for the church, or for the 
concert room, or even for the theatre, may be 
equally religious. For aU good muaic haa religion 
in it, being in itself divine. 



Harvard Symphony Gonoert^ 

The Concert Committee of the Harvard Musical 
Association have nearly completed the arrangementa 
for the Tenth Series of Ten Symphony Concerta. 
They will begin on Thursday afternoon, Noy. 5, at 
the Music Hall, and will be continued at intenrals of 
a fortnight, with the exception of one of three weeks, 
and one concert which must come on Friday. 

The price of season tickets (for ten concerta) will 
be $8.00, — single admission $1.00. Thepu6/tc sale 
of seaaon tickets will be opened at the Music Hall 
on Monday, Oct 19. As heretofore, the members 
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of the Association and those who have joined with 
them in guaranteeinjy the concerts beforehand by 
their several pledges of season tickets, will have 
already had the first choice of seats (taking their 
turns by lot.) But it may interest many music-lov- 
ing people to know that any person may secure a 
chance in this preliminary private choice of seats by 
giving his name (before the 15th of October) to any 
member of the Association, either directly, or, if 
he does not know any member, through Mr. Peck, ai 
the Music Hall, Mr. PrUfer in West St., or through 
the editor of this Journal. 

Mr. Zbrrahn will conduct the orchestral works, 
as heretofore, and Mr. Lang the vocal works in which 
" TiiF Cecilia " club will sing. Mr. Brbniiard 
LiSTEMANN will return to his old place at the head 
of the violins, bringing with him, as further valuable 
accessions to the orchestra, Mr. F. Listemann, and 
Mr. Gramm (violin), Mr. Hartdeobx ('cello), Mr. 
Weiner (late first flute of Theo. Thomas), and Mr. 
Bblz, who probably has no superior in tliis country 
as a hornist The orchestra will consist of tixly 
instruments ; — 12 first violins, 10 second, 8 violas, 
6 violoncellos, 6 double basses, with the usual reeds 
and brass, <&c. 

The whole scheme of programmes cannot yet be 
set forth in all the details ; but some of them are in 
the main definitively settled, and some of the leading 
features of the rest may be with confidence an- 
nounced, — liable, of course, more or Inss to accidents. 
The Committee charged with the selection of the 
music hope to be able to produce all of the following 
works at least, while taking time to fill the gaps in 
various programmes in the most interesting way 
that circumstances will permit. The pieces marked 
* are given for the first time in these concerts ; those 
marked * *, for the first time in Boston, — some of 
them for the first time in this country. 

ftt Concert^ Thufdayt Jfovember 6. 

1. •♦Overture to •' Fauat," Spohr 

2. •Concert Aria : " Infelice," Mendel— ohn 

Miss Abbie Whixbby. 

8. Piano Concerto, B minor, Chopin 

Madame Madeline Bohilleb. 
4.**Chaconne (orchestra) from "Orpbeos." Gluck 

\. Songs. 

8. Beventib Symphony, Seethovfn 



9d Concert, Kovember f9» 

l.« " The First Walpurgls Night" : Ballad, for Chorns 
of mixed Tolcea, tolo*, and Orcheatra; the poem by 

Goethe, music by MendeUeohn 

(First appearance oi Tb.il Cecilia; Conductor, 
B. J. Lamq). 

2. Symphony, No. 1, In D, Momati 

3.**OId EDglish Madriffals. [1600] WUbye, dbc. 

Thb Cecilia. 
4. Overture to ■' Lee Abencerragea,** ChenOdni 



Sd Concert, December S, 

••Orcheatral Suite, No. 1. in D minor. (Prelude; Min- 
uet: Variations aud March; Introduction and 
Fugue), i>. Laehner 

•Overture in F, ITorb. JSvrgmUUer 

&o., Stc. 

4th Concert, December J94' 

a. Christmaa Hymn, alia eapella [1609] . . . Pratorlue 

b. [7\ Hymn of Sbepherda, Irom " L'Bufance du 
!.••< Chri*t." BerlioB 

c. PaMtorol Symphony and Choral, from Ohriat- 
roaa Cantata, Bach 

The Cecilia, and Orchestra. 
2.*Three Short Msrchoii : 

a. Frum -'Figaro.*' MoMort 

b. *' " Magic Flute," "* 

e. " "Fidelio," Beethoven 

8.*^0verture to Calderou^s •' Dame Kobold.** Jieinevke 

l*Chorns of Elves (Lullnby ) from <* Oberon,** Weber 

The CECiLfA. 
2. Symphony in D minor, Schumann 



6th Concert, Jan. 7, fS75, 

1. Overture, Beethoven 

2.**Piaoo Concerto, C minor Cfemtheim 

B. Pekabo. 
8. Aria. 

l.**Unflnished Sjrmphony, in D, Nbrbert BurgmlUler 

1. Allegro.— 2. Andante. — 3. Scherto, 
(completed by Bchcmamn.) 
2^ Songs. 
S. Overture : '< MeeresstUle,*' Ac Mendeltsohn 



6lh Concert, January 2f. 

1. Overture. 

2. Violin CJoncf^rto, Beethoven 

1. Allegro.- 2^Larghetto.-'B.*Bondo, 
Bernakd Listexanx. 

1 . "Oxford** Sx'mphony . ( Second time In Boston) . . Haydn 

2. Piano (Concerto. 

3. Overture. 



7th Concert. Friday^ Feb. 5. 

••Schumann's Cnntnta : '* Paradise and the Peri,'* entire, 
for solo voices, chorus (The Cecilia), and orchestra. 



Sth Concert, Thurt. Feb. /S. 

Beethoven'R Fourth Symphony, (B flat); Aria, &c., by 
Mis<t Cf.ARA Doria; •Orgnn Toccata, by Bach, 
(J. K. Paixe) ; Overtures, &c. ^ 



fith Concert, March 4. 

Rubinotoin'a "Ocunn** Symphony, with the additional 
movemvnts, &c., &c. 



fOlh Concert, March fS. 
1. Overture. 

2.**P8aIra : '* I cioll narrano," . . Marcello 

(or) Magnificat in B flat, (second time here). . . . Durante 

The Cecilia. 

3. Symphony in C m^Jor, Schumann 

4.^*Finale from •• I^reley," (Soprano Solo and Chorus) 

MendelMMohn 

6. Overture to " Euryanthe,*' Weber 

6.**Plnitlc to 1st Act of -' Euryanthe" (Solos, Choruses 

of Knights, peasants, &c.) Weber 

TtiB Cecilia. 

The nma De Murska Concerts. 

"The famous Hungarian Nightingale,** (as Mr. 
De Vivo ill his managerial proclamation — a wonder- 
ful piece of composition — styles her), with the "in- 
tention of making the Concert Room a permanent 
institution, such as is needed in this country" (what, 
ever that may mean, — we lotfre under the impression 
that we had concerts and concert rooms in plenty 
everywhere), has given us this week two concerts in 
the Music Hall, which, though they were chamber 
concerts essentially, and would have been better 
in a smaller room, were yet, as miscellaneous "star 
concerts, of uncommon excellence. Mile, de Mubska, 
as we learned by her performances in opera last 
season, is one of the most high-soaring, brilliant, 
finished vocalists in the most florid and bravura 
style that we have had a chance to hear ; as perfect 
a music box, in fact, as Carlotta Patti, but with a 
richer voice, and more of the intellectual, if not the 
soulful quality of Art. On Monday evening no one 
could fail to be delighted by her rendering of the 
Cavatina from Linda^ and astonished by her bird- 
like virtuosity in Benedict's variations on th<^ "Car- 
nival of Venice.** But most satisfactory of all was 
her singing of Schubert's " Serenade," with violon- 
cello obligato by Sig. Braga. The lovely melody, 
se well worn, came out fresh in all its soulful beauty, 
and came so home to every one that he was loath to 
part with it, and it had to be repeated. This was 
not in the programme. 

Sig. Braga, by the way, for many years well 
known in Paris, is a master of his instrument, with 
a good singing tone, pure style, and great vigor and 
finesse of execution. His solos, mostly graceful and 
tender little compositions of his own, were quite 
acceptable; and the part he bore in the Mendelssohn 
C-minor Trio, with which the concert opened, proved 
him a true artist in the classical school. Joined 
with him in this work were the interesting couple 
whom we before knew separately, now happily uni- 
ted, Mme. Tjcbesa Carrbno Saurbt, the charm- 
ing pianist, and M. Sauebt, who had before 
made so excellent an impression here as a violinist. 
The worst that could be said of the Trio 
was, that it was out of place in the great 
Hall; could it have been heard as well as 
it was played, it would have been all right. The 
second part was to have been opened also with a piece 
of classical chamber music, — ^the F-major Piano and 
Violin Sonata of Beethoven ; but, probably from 



their own misgiving of the unfitness of place, a Fan- 
tasia on themes from Don Giovanni (by Vieuxtemps 
and Wolff) was substituted. Near the close of an 
altogether too protracted concert (mainly the fault 
of those nuisances, the claqueurs) Mme. Sauret played 
three solos : first, and best of all, the Andante in F 
by Beethoven, which was admirably rendered ; but 
less satisfactorily the " Spring Song ** of Mendels- 
sohn, and Rubinstein's version of the March from 
the " Ruins of Athens.'* Mr. Sauret played for a 
solo David's Andante and Scherzo — the same which 
Miss Liebe played last spring in a Harvard concert, 
— and played it in a masterly manner ; only it 
needed very much the orchestral accompaniment 
(So indeed docs any concert in the Music Hall). 

Herr Tiirodorb Habelmaxn seems to have re- 
gained very much of the freshness and the beauty 
of his tenor voice, and sang " Adelaide" charming- 
ly ; as well as songs by Abt, <&c. Sig. Ferranti, the 
hearty, childlike buffo, was in all his glory,— over- 
doing the fun of the thing in a way which you can- 
not help forgiving to Atm, and 3^et rich and fresh in 
voice as ever, and provokinor any quantity of 
laughter and good feeling, which is al)lessing almost 
always. — Of the second concert in our next. 
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Miss Amy Fat (the writer of those enthusiastic 
and most readable letters in the ACAiniiCy) who is 
concluding her musical studies under one whom 
many consider the greatest piano master in Ger- 
many, Herr Concertmeister Dcppe, — gave her first 
concert in the fashionable watering place of Pyr- 
mont, near Hanover. We copy the programme ; 

Pyrmont. 

Im Saale dca Hotel Bremen, 

Monday, den 24 August, 1874. 

Abends 6i Uhr. 

SOIREB FC7R KaUMERMUSIK. 

von 
Fraul. Amy Fat. 

unter gefalliger Mitwirkung der Herren Nolte, 
Saupe, Meyer, Kranert and Quednan. 

1. Qnintett, op. 87, in E moll Hummel. 

fUrKlavier, Gki^, Bratsche, Violoncello end Contra 
bass. 

2. Quartett, fUr Streich-Instrumente, G dur, von 

Haydn. 

3. Sonate f Ur Klavler und Oelge, op. 12, Es dur, von 

Beethoven. 




New York, Sept. 28, 1874. The garden concerto 
are ended and the Thomas Orchestra has taken flight 
with the s.ummer birds, and disappeared like the 
warm twilight evenings which it helped to make 
delightful. The last days of the concert season 
were gloomy enough, and th«) last week went out in 
storm and wind ; but Tuesday evening, Sept. 22nd 
was bright and clear, and the greatest assemblage 
which ever came within the walls of the Central 
Park Garden gathered there to bid farewell to our 
favorite conductor and his orchestra. So great was 
the crowd that there was little comfort, save for 
those who went very early and secured seats, which 
they did not venture to quit for an instant until the 
close of the concert To those who came late, even 
standing room in the auditorium was denied, and 
such late comers were driven, in desperation, to the 
garden, where they huddled together or sat on 
benches and shivered in the keen autumn air, listen- 
ing for the mu.sic which they could not in the least, 
hear. Inasmuch as the programme was en ircly made 
up of the prod'ictions of Richard Wagner, the Jour- 
nal will, of course, parenthetically observe that 
those in the garden had the best of it after all ; I, 
being a convcited Wagnerite, cannot be expected to 
approve of such pleasantry. 

,The programmes of the season just ended contain 
so much that is new and interesting, in addition to 
the strictly classical music which forms the ground- 
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work of til the concerts, that I am tempted to add 
to the record of the symphonies which formed part 
of the Thursday evening programmes a list of 
those pieces with which Mr. Thomas has enlarged 
his repertoire during the summer. All of these 
selections are of signal merit ; and Mr. Thomas de- 
serves the thanks of his audiences for bringing 
ikmiliarly before them, not only the time-honored 
symphonies and overtures which they have learned 
to lovCp but also numberless beautiful and interest- 
ing works which, a few years since, were known, 
even by name, only by the few who made music a 
special study or profession. 

8XAS0V OF 18T4. 

HnnnrlMi Snlta . . . . New Hofloann. 

MediUtlon *' Gounod. 

Overtare, Le Medeein malsr^ lai, 1st time **.... 

....'• Miraille " ".... 

OftTotte " Nenstedt. 

Andante " J9cbnb«rt. 

Caprielo, op. 4 ** Ghrmedener. 

Twelve minaets " Beethoveo. 

Orertare, Tbe Legend of Don Munio. New . . . . D. Buck. 

Scherso, ayfeion ".... H. Sttehl. 

Overture, An Adventure of Handel — " . . . . Relnecke. 

InMemorlMi " ".... 

Overture, Alpboneo and Betrella. let time.. .Schubvrt. 
Tone Pieiure, to BehiUer'e poem, " Bonff of tbe Bell *' 

[Stoer. 

Bntr Actes, Merebant of Venice MQhldorfer. 

Baverle, op. • New Metsdorf. 

Svmphonlc Poem, Julinaeht " . . JEUcmeneehnelder. 

Hebrew Melody " K. Frani. 

Suite, 8e6nee Pittoresqaee *< Maesanet. 

Overture, St. Jobn the Baptist. . ." Macf arren. 

Voreplel, Roeuidi and Domroesehen. New Llnde. 

Meluslne, Five eymph-jnlc pieces " Zellner. 

Overture, Triumphale, op. 48 '*... Rubinstein. 

Meditation >«... O.Orlando. 

Scberso DmeselEe. 

Symphony, No. 2, No. 6, No. 4, No. 6 Beethoven. 

....". "..4 Schumann. 

....<* In D Haydn. 

....*< No. 8, Scotch... Mendelssohn. 

fi «« 1 . . 



« 



«« 



...inC Schubert. 

....** op. 140. (adH>ied for oreheatm by Joachim.) 

[Schubert. 

** No. 1 Oade. 

....<* **..8, In Walde. No. 5» Lenore Baff. 

...." <*..S Gounod. 

Some account of our operatic prospects has 
already been g^ven in the Journal, so I need only 
say that there is great confidence felt here in the 
new departure which Mr. Strakosch promises to 
take. Every candid mind must own that it is a 
long step in the right direction. If. the Opera is, of 
necessity, an absurdity, as one writer of our day 
affirms it to be, let it be at least a dignified absurdity. 
Most of us are willing to acknowledge that the star 
system is far from meeting the requirements of a 
cultivated musical taste. And yet as we sit in the 
Academy to-night we shall think — a little sadly 
perhaps-'Of a voice or something more than a voice 
whose echo has scarcely ceased within the walls ; 
this is not a star, but one pure and perfect chryso- 
lite. Mr. Strakosch is a manager of experience and 
gpreat ability ; he has gained the confidence of the 
community by fair dealing and a liberal policy. 
He has a way, rare indeed among operatic impreaa- 
rii, of keeping his word to the public ; and the 
prospect of a successful season of Opera was never 
better than at present. 

The initial performance this evening will *be a 
representation of La Traviaia, in which Mile. 
Mabis HniLsnorf will appear as Yiolettn. Sig. 
Bbmfkatxlli will take the part of Alfredo ; and Sig. 
Del Pubxtb that of Germont 

On Wednesday evening next there will be a 
revival of Aida^ with debut of Signera Potbntini, 
Sig. Carlo Carpi and Sig. Fiorini, and re@ntr6e of 
Miss Cart. Sig. Del Puentb and Soolara will 
also take part in the representation. 

On Friday evening, Oct 2, Fmut will be given 
with Mile. Heilbron, Miss Cary and Sigs. Carpi, 
Del Puente and Fiorini. a. a. c. 



Hartford, Covx., Sbpt. 16. Last evening Mr. H. 
C. Eddy, the well-known Chicago organist, gave an 
organ concert in the Asylum Hill Church in this 



city, which was thoroughly enjoyable, and furnished 
a rich treat to all lovers of good music The follow- 
ing was the programme : 

1. Toccata and Fugue, In F m^jor J. S. Baeh. 

Mr. Bddy. 

2. Pastorale Tb.Kuliak. 

If r. Eddy. 
8. "He waadeepIaed.'HFrom the <'Meeslah"). .Handel. 

iiiu Osgood. 
4. If arehe Celebre (From Suite No. 1 ) . .Trans Laehner. 

Mr. Eddy. 

1. Senate in C minor (New) O. Merkol. 

Mr. Eddy. 

A ( Canonleehe Varlationen A. Haupt. 

^ ) Andantino (From *' Boaamond **) Schubert, 

Mr. Eddy. 

8. "On Thee leal!'* luLdpaintoer. 

MUe Oegood. 
4. Theme and Variatlone. In A flat L. Thlele. 

Mr. Eddy. 

Though containing nothing which the strictest 
could call unclassical, it nevertheless furnished 
enough that the uneducated ear could enjoy, as well 
as that of the musician. 

As two of the compositions are new to the Amer 
lean public I will speak a word concerning them. 

The Merkel Sonata, only recently published, was 
played on this occasion, probably for the first time 
in public In America. It is very pleasing and the 
first and last movements contain many immense 
effects; the middle movement is very sweet and 
pleasing, but lacks soraethicg of the vigor displayed 
i n that of his G-minor Sonata. The Canonic Varia- 
tions of Haupt were exceedingly interesting, and an 
acquaintance with them only gives one still greater 
respect for the already renowned name of Haupt 
Bach himself might acknowledge them. 

Mr. Eddy proved himself in this concert, what 
Franz Abt has designated him in liis musical jour- 
nal, " one of the most remarkable organists of mod- 
ern times." Frbdbric O. Glbasox. 



Thb new Grand opera house of Paris was opened 
to the public on the 30th ult, for their inspection of 
Bandry's frescoes, which were admired mightily as 
a piece of work such as Paris has never had dione, 
and will be lucky if she equals in the proposed dec- 
oration of the Wntheon. Edmood Alx>ut writes 
warmly about their glories to the Athenceum. The 
work covers a snrmce of 600 square meters, but 
About thinks thai, for all its immensity , it will be 
yet more remarkable " from the scale of the compo- 
sitions, the elevation of the style, the purity of the 
design and the sweetness of the color." He even 
thinks it worthy of the palace of the Doges of Ven- 
ice. Paul Baudry is a friend of About, who intro- 
duces him as the son of an artisan burdened with a 
numerous family, now 46 years old, below the mid- 
dle height, lean, nervous and brown, with large, 
handsome eyes, refined mouth, beard and mustacne 
a brilliant black, and so youthful in looks that peo- 
ple have taken him for Abont's son. though the two 
were born in the same year. At 21 Baudry carried 
off the *' grand prix ** at Rome, then came to the 
Paris academy, and in 1857 leaped into sudden fame 
at 28. He has a true artist contempt for wealth, 
and having provided for his parents comfort, por- 
tioned his sisters and educated his brothers, has 
made small endeavor for money. Baudry was a 
soldier in the Prussian sieg^ of Paris. The commis- 
sion to decorate the foyer of the Grand opera house 
was given him at 140,000 francs, but when he 
learned that there was a talk of giving the ceilings 
and the spaces above the doors to another, he 
offered to paint the whole himself without increase 
of pay. " Before drawino^ his first sketch, he made 
two journeys, one to London and the other to Rome. 
At the Kensington museum he copied the seven 
cartoons of Raphael. At the Vatican he copied 
eleven enormous morsels of Michel Angelo, all to 
endue himself with the spirit of the masters, and to 
catch for himself U bon pit. That done, there only 
remained to shut himself for eight years in the 
damp building of the rising opera house. There he 
occupied three studios, one on the sixth story, 
another on the tenth, and the last quite at the top, 
under the cupola, whence neither cold nor heat 
could dislodge him. His whole life was there. He 
slept aiid ate in a lo^e de danuute, furnished with 
his student's furniture. He lived whole months 
without seeing any other faces than those of his 
models and the old housekeeper, and very occasion- 
ally a friend. It is thus," adds About, "that mas- 
terpieces are executed." 
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Eva Dunbar. S*g A Cho. 2. F to f . 

McNaugUon, 30 
'* The rM« bloooed swMt 
Because ahe loved it to.** 
Perfec ]y adapted to the popnhir taste. 

There is no harm in Kissing. 2. F to f. 

Broekway. 40 
" Upon the rustic bridge we met, 
One sfterfMx>n io Sprliifi^.'* 
One of the Central Park lyrics. It seeou there 
is ''no harm in kiMiiig*' there at twilight. A eom- 
panlonto* Twilight io the l*ark/* and eqaally 
good. 

Love in Youth. 3. F to f . Famie, 30 

*' Whi-n fairest flowers appear more fair, 
When bird to bird more sofUr calls.*' 
Melody arranged from OeneTiere de Brabant, 
and the ballad Is a sweet, neat and amootli one. 

Hear our Prayer. Qt. 2. B6tof. Ryder, 40 
The greater pan of this TerT beaotlfhl qnar- 
tet mif^t properly be termed a '* hymn anthem,'' 
and the hymn is: 

** Rock of Ages, cleft for me;" 
which has, verr possibly, not before been ar- 
ranged in this form. 



ana other choirs. 



Veiy acceptable to quartet 



My LitUe Child. S. E^ to f. WrigUmu 90 

** And childhood's earlleet words break forth 

Like music of the birds.** 
This song Is full of •* mother's love.*' and sweet 
enouffh for any mother to sing, and all ehlld- 
lovers to applaud. 

Song of the Coquette. (La Capriciosa). 

e. E6 to &. MaiUe. 65 

*< Come fiirf alia.** <* Beau papiUon." 
" Like a lair batterlly.>> 
Words in three languages, ana the capridous 
melody Imitates the erratic Tagarles of a butterfly's 
flight. Requires flrst rate execution. 

Turn Thy Face. 4. Gtog. Southard. 40 

One of the excellent series for *' choir or fomi> 
ly " singing, called '* Domeniea,'* sqd is weii worth 
possessing. 

Noblest 4. £6 tog. Behumamu 40 

One of the German '* Oems," and Is a gloriflca> 
tiou of a manly man, fh>m an enthusiastic maid> 
en's point of view. 

Do you think I could forget thee? Song 

and Cho. 3. D to a. Tl^att. 30 

<• Do yon think I would betray thee? *' 
A smooth, melodious ballad, in popular style. 

The Sunlight is Beautif uL Song and Cho. 

a. ub to d. Xeiofo. 30 

** Through the portals of heaven, dear mother. 
Game tbe loved and the lost ones of yore." 
An impressive and very sweet xareweli to 
" mother " and the world. 

lBatr«Bi«mtal« 

Buds from the Opera. 

No. 28. Aida. 2. 4 hands. 40 

No. 42. Aida. 8. 2 hands. SS 

No. 40. Fidelio. 3. 2 hands. 85 

Please notice the simiiarlty ot titles above, bat 
the ''buds" are by dlflTereot composers, and are 
respectively for two hands and for lour hands. 

Marche Brillante. 4 £6. Levhaeh 40 

A bright and powerful March of a high order. 

Lohen-griin Sd Act Bridal March and 

Cho. 4 hands. 8. B6. WeU. 80 

Already fsmliiar to many in a two hand arrange- 
ment, but much more '* orchestral " in efllBctln the 
present shape. 

Spindler's Fayorites. Op. 224. Uhlan- 

enritt (Charge of Uhlans.) 8. F. 60 
Spindler always writes ' ele£.ait " music, and 
one might almost doubt his ability to compose a 
heavy military march. But this brilliant cavalry 
music is quite a different thing, and he succeeds 
flueiy. 
Spring, gentle Spring. 4hds. 8. B^.ih'cAards. 65 
A very acceptable four hand arrangement. 

Frohsinn. (Gayety.) E[ing John, or Defile 

March. 4 hands. 8. A. HauMchild, 85 
Very vigorous. A fine mareli. 

Sparkle Gktiop. 2. G. Ktegcau 30 

Sparkles all the way through. 

La Chasse au Idon. Galop Brillante. 

Solo. 4. Ah, KSmng. 75 

La Chasse au Lion. Galop Brillante. 

4 hands. 4. F. " 1.00 

A ffrand name for a sensational piece, and the 
music does full Justice to the title. There is all 
the excitement of a '- battle " and while :' nlop *' 
form IS adhered to, the ear often recoghfies the 
more rapid gallop of the hunters, the Jiery speed 
of the chase, and is sometimes startled by tlie 
ROAR of the King of BeasU. 

Mid-Summer Nights' Dream. 4 hands. 4. 

a. Smith, 1.00 
Well-known music, brilliantly arranged. 
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(For D«rlght*8 Joarnal of Music.) 

Beethoven and the Sonata Ponn. 

BT W. 8. n. HATHBW8. 
(Concladed from pntst SOT.) 
In tracing Beethoven's relation to the Sonata 
two facts meet us. During a creative activity 
of about forty years he began and ended as a 
composer of sonatas. While the complete 
catalogue of his works reveals some hundreds 
of other works, (such as variations, little pieces, 
etc.), all his important thoughts (except his 
opera and masses) are in the sonata form. In 
this we have the nine symphonies, the quar- 
tets, trios, duos, and other concerted pieces, 
and the thirty-two pianoforte sonatas. In all 
the symphonies the sonata form is unbroken, un- 
less undue weij^ht be given to the introduction 
of that new and colossal instrument, the chorus 
in the ninth symphony. In the chamber music, 
also, the sonata form is for the most part main- 
tained intact. 

Nevertheless at the very time when Beethoven 
was composing pieces like the fifth, sixth and 
seventh symphonies, entirely orthodox in form, 
we find him publishing piano sonatas, op. 63, 57, 
78, 81, and 90, wherein there is a remarkable 
tendency to reduce the sonata to two movements, 
without in any way diminishing its length 
or contents. In op. 63 (in C) this was done by 
throwing out the lovely Andante in F and 
putting in its place the biief *' introduction ** 
that now brings in the Rondo. In op. 67 
(appmsiio/iata) and 81 the finale grows out of 
the slow movement, which is broken off just at 
the moment of completion. 

If we go back to the earlier period of his ac- 
tivity, we find In the little sonata in G, op. 14, 
a new and lovely treatment of the Andante; 
this is not exactly a set of variations, but rath- 
er a continuous meditation on the theme, rising 
to as great a climax as the genius of the theme, 
and the sonata as a whole, permitted. We see 
no further traces of this kind of treatment until 
op. 67, where in the andante a precisely similar 
conception greets us. In this case it is more 
satisfactory; the theme is fuller and the treat- 
ment characteristic and diversified. Yet some- 
how this andanle carries us along, ever rising 
in interest, not to a close, but only to precipi- 
tate us into the passionate tumult of the AUegro 
moUo. 

In ppns 00 we do not find, to be sure, another 
example of this kind of treatment. But here 
again in another way he seeks to carry the 
interest of the slow movement quite through to 
the close. The Adagio is the movement in 
which Beethoven found the repose of his soul. 
All earthly tumult ends in this peace like a 
river fiowing deeply, mightily, life-giving. In 
my opinion the end he sought to accomplish 
was to develop ont of the deep earnestness of 
the adagio a fitting close to a mighty work ; — 
a movement which, without sacrificing any of 
the heart-felt lyric interest of the adagio, should 
unfold itself into the highest glory and loveli- 



ness, where the primitive melody is not forsak- 
en, but *' clothed upon** with the splendid 
habi laments of immortal beauty. This problem 
the raoture Beethoven solved in the sonata in 
minor, op. 111. The first movement is tu- 
multuous, stormy, full of confiict. Here is the 
same kind of spirit which we find so long before 
in the Allegro molto of the * ' Sonata psthetique ; ** 
only in the present case it is more mature. 
When this is finally worked out to a close we 
enter upon the Arietta in C, the Adagio, When 
this movement is attacked by itself I cannot 
deny that it opens in a manner not fully satisfac- 
tory. The listener asks, Why is it so slow ? 
Why this wide gap between the treble and che 
bass f Why did he not bridge it over by ar- 
peggio formations ? But when we have this 
beautiful air as a repose after the stormy allegro, 
it enters like a breath of peace. Nor are the 
hands so widely separated without reason. 
Beethoven wanted a soprano air, and this neces- 
sitated the location of the right hand where it 
is, namely in the natural range of the soprano 
voice. To this soprano air he desired to impi^rt 
a sense of strength and deep earnestness, and 
this effect would not be realized if the left hand 
had been placed an octave higher than its pres- 
ent position. To bridge over the intervening 
space with arpeggios would be to enliven the 
movement, and to diminish the contrast of 
this moment of the work with those before it 
and those that come after. By a judicious 
touch and discreet use of the pedal the tone of 
the piano becomes vocal and sympathetic, and 
the unoccupied range of pitch somewhat filled 
up with harmonics. 

Then consider the marvellous unfolding that 
takes place in the twelve pages through which 
this air is treated as a theme I To my mind, 
this movement alone would serve to demon- 
strate Beethoven^s power of fantasy. Through- 
out this ]^ng movement (the longest unbroken 
movement in all the sonatas) this theme is not 
once forsaken, yet no monotony ensues. The 
interest rises higher and reaches its first climax 
in the broken and dramatic 13-82 variation. 
Subsiding from this into the curious contrast 
of the pedal point on C with the melody toito 
wee, and the relieving passage in high notes 
where the theme continually suggests itself, 
yet continually evades, like a spirit hovering 
in mid-heaven, we at length reach the grand 
climax where the accompaniment reaches its 
greatest intensity in the reduplicated motion 'st 
three times three (three notes of the alto against 
one of the melody, and three notes of the bass 
against one of the alto) while over all towers 
that noble melody, simple as at first, yet how 
glorified and triumphant 1 How elevated and 
reposeful in contrast with the rapid motion 
going on in the various degrees below 1 This 
is a meditation such as a great artist might 
have with himself. He seeks not to vary a 
theme, precious thought fills him. He dwells 
on it. More and more it permeates every part 



of his being. Questions of technics and form 
no longer occupy him. His soul revels in a 
musical rapture so absorbing, so heavenly, that 
he knows not whether he be in or out of the 
body, or whether indeed there be any body. 

This is the triumph of the subjective in mu- 
sic It is not the music of thought or reflec- 
tion ; it is the pure rapture of a musical spirit 
soaring unconstrained in its native element. 
Here to my mind is a token of Beethoven's 
superiority over Mozart, that he was able to 
reach such an emotional intensity with so dry 
an instrument as the pianoforte, an ability of 
which Mozart gives absolutely no suggestion. 
Here, too, is the token of Schumann^s inferior- 
ity, that he never anywhere reached such a 
sustained and eagle-like flight of the imagina- 
tion as this. 

The form arrived at in op. Ill (whether we 
call it *' sonata" or not) has the three prime 
and indispensable qualities of a good musical 
form: symmetry, unity and contrast It is also 
true to the far deeper and underlying moral 
conception of the triumph of good over evil : 
the earthly tumult and conflict; the heavenly 
rest and joy. This sonata is no longer a pic- 
ture of merely earthly moods in which after con- 
flict a moment of rest comes and a glimpse of 
heaven, from which we straightway descend to 
a childlike playfulness and merely human 
holiday. Here on the contrary after a mighty 
conflict, rest ensues. This rest becomes filled 
with the enjoyments of the blessed. We no 
longer return to earth and to childish pastimes; 
the free spirit soars and sings completely glori- 
fied. Such Lb what I fancy Beethoven to have 
involved in his deviation from the orthodox 
sonata form. 

In the light of this theory I seem to under- 
stand the attitude'of Mendelssohn, Chopin, and 
the great composers of recent times. The sona- 
ta form as a form presented no diffculty to 
them. A large share of their schooling in com- 
position was in this form and every one of them 
attained a considerable technical mastery of U 
Nevertheless in their own spontaneous activity 
as composers for the pianoforte they avoided 
the sonata with a very remarkable unanimity, 
while at the same time displaying in their 
chamber music and symphonies a thorough 
acquaintance with its traditions, coupled with 
such freshness of fancy and imagination and 
depth of sentiment as have already sufilced to 
enroll these works among the permanently val- 
uable contributions to musical literature. Their 
course in this respect appears to me very signif- 
icant, since it is a tacit recognition of the 
differentiation of the pianoforte sonata from the 
quartet or symphony which appeared in the 
progressive activity of Beethoven. 

Nor do I think we have far to look for the 
real nature of the weakness of the sonata form 
as a work of ideal art for the pianoforte. This 
weakness is to be found, I think, in the nature 
of the tone of the pianoforte— « tone of radi- 
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cally unmusical form (the ^forzando) and of such 
poverty of timbre as to be concealed only by 
sheer power of imagination in the contents of 
the works played on it. In the first part of the 
Sonata the pianoforte affords us a very satisfac- 
tory field, since here its facility of accentuation 
allows the thematic treatment to appear to al- 
most as good advantage as in the varied color- 
ation of the orchestra. In the second movement 
we begin to suffer from the want of the sontenuto 
in the tone of the instrument Nevertheless 
the inherent interest and intelligibility of a good 
Adagio Cantabile is sucli that the imagination 
of the hearer takes inspiration from tlic senti- 
ment of the piece, and so to a good degree sup- 
plies what the instrument itself lacks. In the 
scherzo, again, the piano does very well. But 
the crucial difficulty of all is the fourth move- 
ment. The first movement of the sonata is 
comparatively thoughtful ; the second emotion- 
al ; the third a mere jeu d'ekprit^ a momentary 
diversion; the finale must be at once lively, but 
not trivial ; emotional but not reposeful ; it must 
have in it something of the spirit of each of the 
previous movements, being, in a sense, a result- 
ant (as mathematicians say) of the previous 
history of the work. From the abyss of trivi- 
ality and frivolity very tcvf finales of pianoforte 
sonatas have been able to escape. Only in a few 
instances has Beethoven himself been able to 
round out a sonata with a closing movement 
which, as interpreted by the pianoforte, succeeds 
in manifesting a degree of imagination and 
elevation at all commensurate with the previous 
parts of the same work. Among the instances 
of this success I should place the finale of the 
very first sonata, the third, the Sonata Pathet- 
ique, the so-called moonlight, all three of the 
opus 81, and the sonata ^^appassionata.'*'' In op 31 
this result was more easily reached, since the 
contents are more in the plane of musical beauty 
than of intense human emotion. 

This comparative weakness of the sonata fi- 
nale has become almost a tacit postulate in the 
canons of art, and if mentioned is explained as 
a concession to the *' weakness of the fiesh,'' a 
sort of letting the hearer off easily. Neverthe- 
less if we turn to the fifth symphony we find 
a brilliant finale which, although never severe, 
is truly splendid and noble in its texture and 
in no just sense inferior to the movements that 
precede it. In the other symphony finales the 
lightness is redeemed by the grace or piquancy 
of the instrumental coloring. However it may 
really be, whether Beethoven found the pecu- 
liar and in his time well-determined disposition 
of the sonata finale intrinsically incompatible 
with nobility of sentiment, if to be expressed 
through the tones of the pianoforte, or whether 
in his deepening subjectivity he found this 
finale in itself an unsuitable letting down from 
the imaginative fiights reached in his allegros 
and adagios, the fact remains, as I have pointed 
out, that he progressively deviates from the 
Mozart sonata form, and that most widely in 
the works where his imagination was most ac- 
tive, the musical thought newest, and the sen- 
timent most profound. Recognizing the 
eminence of the contents of this last sonata (op. 
Ill), and especially the grand climax of emo- 
tional intensity and beauty in the last movement, 
I am compel led to believe that in this deviation 
-from the Mozart sonata form Beethoven reached 



a higher beauty than he could otherwise have 
attained, and therefore that in so deviating he 
must be held to have discovered a new and 
higher form fur the piano piece than that which 
he forsook. 
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The Gloucester FestivaL 

(From the Tendon MuBical Standard.) 

Gloucestkr, Tiiesda}', Sept. 8. 

The 151$t mt*etin*; of the three chuira commenced 
here to-day with every prospect of success. 

The principal f^inger.4 are: Mile. Tiotjens and 
Miss Edith Wynne, Mme. Trebelli-Bettini, Miss 
An^. inette Strelinf, and MtssGrifl^ths, Messrs Lloyd 
and Hcntham, ana Mr. Lewis Tiioina.s and Sip:. 
AgiicM. The band is almost identical with that of 
la«t year, mainly compo.sed of Wfll-known London 
players led by M. Sainton ; and the chorus is sup- 
plied from the usual sources. Mr. Townsend Smith 
id or£r<tnist; Mr. Done takes the piano, and the organ 
at this* evening's performance; Dr. Wesley conducts. 

Spohr's " Last .ludgment," and the cantata '* Praise 
Jehovah " of Weber formed the progaamme of this 
mornini;, while a part of the " Creation." and the 
'* Stabat Mater " have been selected for this evening's 
performance in the Cathedral. The absence of abso- 
lute novelties at this festival is being constantly 
thrown in Dr. Wesley's teeth ; but surely it is better 
to give standard works of masters, whose position 
in the musical world has been long since ascer- 
tained, — such works being hitherto unknown to the 
Three Choir Meetings, and some indeed to the 
omniscient metropolis itself, — than to offer preten> 
tious compositions written to order by living authors 
who have yet to establish their title to a place in 
the sroodly company. I do not uphold the doctor's 
system of excluding all the music of his contempo- 
raries, upon some principle as yet nndivulged ; but 
the present scheme appears to me to present ample 
features of novelty, and to be sufficiently varied for 
the purposes of attraction. It should not be forgot- 
ten that we are indebted to the veteran organist for 
the production of '* The St. Matthew Passion " in 
1871, and the fact of his having now waived Han- 
del's claims to representation, with the single excep- 
tion of the indispensable " Messiah,** should not pass 
unrecognized, seeing that the " giant's " music has 
hitherto formed the staple of Three Choir pro- 
grammer. Indeed, we note the almost entire absence 
of examples of that solid, broad school of sacred 
composing in which Dr. Wesley has been brought 
up, and with which, of course, his sympathies lie. 
Even Handel is made to furnish the very oratorio 
which, as now rendered, least displays his boldness 
and breadth, assimilated as it is to the modern school 
by Mozart's employment of the full orchestra in the 
elaborate manner which made the symphony his 
own originality. You may safely assume that 
Gloucester on the whole is satisfied with its selec- 
tion of sacred music, and specially takes courage 
from the improved condition of the concert pro- 
grammes. Tne policy of making selec^tions from 
the more important secular works is a sound one, 
not merely because it fills up space which Claribel 
or Offenbach would perhaps occupy, but because it 
affords opportunities of partly hearing such works 
which might not otherwise occur with a good band 
and first-rate vocalists. A grave d<ifect in this 
year's arrangraents is the failure to secure either 
Mme. Patey, Sims Reeves, or Santley, but it must bo 
confessed that, failing these three, a better selection 
of principals could hardly have been made. We 
cannot lament the non-appearance of Mr. Vernon 
Rigby so long as we have that excellent artist Mr. 
Llo3'd, whose admirable singing in the Passions- 
Miisik in 1871 has established him in the Gloucester 
good graces. 

To-day's performance began at one o'clock, and, 
to every one's surprise, was concluded at a quarter 
past three. The usual interval was not allowed, 
although it is said the band was on the point of 
striking for one ; but the Doctor was inexorable, 
and the result of a very unsubstantial programme 
was a very early release. In " The Last Judgment " 
the soloists were Miss Wynne, Miss Sterling, Mr. 
Lloyd, and Sig. Agnesi. The overture was satis- 
factory, and so was the symphony introductory to 
the second part, for the requisite amount of delicacy 
was there. But the strings are not strong enough, 
that is, nnmerically, and as a consequence the wind 
passages, even those of the reeds, are far more dis- 
tinctly heard through the unavoidable mistiness 
which the reverberation in the nave often causes. 
Attempts were made about two years ago to cure 



the latter defect by Htrctching wires across the roof 
— and they still remain, and have partial effect — 
but the scanty attendance of to-day may account for 
the little reverberation that was noticeable. " Praise 
IIi.<« awfnl name " ccave us an opportunity of hearin:^ 
what the chorus was made of, and it is certainly 
well-balanced and generally reliable, while an unmis- 
takeable fresh ne$(^ and ring about the sopranos 
indicates an infusion of new and younger blood. At 
the " Holy, holy," the stewards set the example, 
apparently preconcerted, of standing, and this was 
also done during the final fugue, " Thine is the king:- 
dom." Miss Edith Wynne in the recitatives and tho 
solo part of " All glory to the Lamb." sang splendid- 
ly, and her voice rang like a bell throusrh the build- 
ins:; but the chorus in the number just mentioned 
came in far too noisily, for it should employ a mere 
whisper, and again in commencing ** Blessing, hon- 
or," coarseness was to be noticed. It was amusing 
in the following quartet in G flat, marked JjarphHk>^ 
to hear Miss Sterling trying to force the time a little, 
and Mr, Lloyd siding with the Doctor, and trying 
for moderation. That wonderful series of recitatives 
commencing "Thus saith the Lord" was carefully 
sung by Mr. Thomasv and the succeeding graceful 
duet by Miss Wynne ocd Mr. Lloyd with much 
feeling and unexoggeratcd expression, ft needs only 
to ii.ention the masterpiece, " Destroyed is Babylon," 
and that it was sung with commendable accuracy. 
The last chorus must be noticed ; for here might be 
witnessed the entertaining spectacle of the conduct- 
or beating one time with some degree of composure, 
and the chorus singing another ; but when the bashes 
were required to c<mcentrate their energies on their 
fugal lead, they did so, and all went weTl through 
the masterly fugue, ** Thine is the kingdom," to th« 
end. 

The cantata " Praise Jehovah " (which formed the 
second part) is a novelty in England, for I cannot 
find that It has ever been performed here, and in- 
deed, the work was not given on the very occasion 
for which it was written. This occasion was the 
fiftieth anniversary of the accession of the King of 
Saxony in the year 1818, whilst Weber was living 
at Dresden in the earnest purpose of establishing a 
national opera in that city. 'The cantata in a meas- 
ure gave oirth to the well-known " Jubilee Over- 
ture " in E major, which wos designed later to supply 
its place in the royal celebration, and was numbered 
by Weber himself, op. 59, while " Praise Jehovah " 
ranks as op. 68. So that the overtura is by no 
means a prelude to the cantata. The latter is writ- 
ten for solo, quartet, and chorus, and scored for full 
orchestra ; it is the only important sacred work that 
Weber produced, and on this account doubtless 
found a place in the Festival scheme, although its 
merits hardly entitle it to represent Weber side by 
side with the greater sacred writere. The first 
chorus, " Let all on high," commences with a short 
introduction, E flat, allegro maestoso, chiefly in 
arpeggios for the strings, and the chorus entera very 
softly, with gradual crescendo Uiff sX the words, 
*' Let the glad sound." The long sustained vocal 
harmonies are here and there relieved by short fugal 
passages, and a good effect is gained b}* a burst of 
the chord C flat, sncceedin&r the low E flat held in 
unison by voices alone. The solo trio enters with 
a characteristic accompaniment in octaves, and the 
support of the chorus pp is occasionally introduced 
with excellent effect. The original figure is lat«r 
resumed by the chorus, and the conclusion is worked 
out in a jubilant spirit. No. 2, recitative and air for 
tenor, opens with a very ordinary symphony, flute 
taking principal part. 'The air, " On, tend before 
his heavenly power." allegro G major, is light in 
style, 4nd Mr. Bentham sang it much as if he were 
sinsnng an operatic scena, both as rejirards gesture 
and inflexions of voice ; but the instrumentation is 
charming. The fol'owing soprano recitative and 
air, in E major, is again operatic, and certoinly the 
most brilliant number, but is rather frotrmentary, 
for the changes of tempo s re frequent. Mcllle. Tiet- 
jens did her utmost to strengthen its weakness. A 
short tenor recit. leads into the chorus, " Ah, see 
murky clouds," which serves as an eflfective descrip- 
tion of a storm. It is relieved (or rather, should 
have been, for it was notsungproperl}')by a sudden 
subsidence from ffUi pp at the words, " See the corn 
in waving fields," followed by "to the roaring 
tempest yields," with a loud burst of fnll orchestra. 
** But soon devotion " is an unimp<irtan> soprano 
duet ; and next comes a fine, broad chorus " Lord 
of power," with bass solo enunciating the themes, 
and answered by the chorus. Here the form of the 
melody, the simple diatonic harmony, and general 
treatment are strongly suggestive of Mozart. The 
bass recit., " When least we dream," commences in 
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the k«y of G flat and cloBtrs in C ; it contains an 
abrupt bnt striking: modulation from G flat to I> 
major by means of the single chord of F sharp 
minor. The followins: chorus witli solo quartet, 
" Praise ye the Lord," is opened pianisnmo by 
trumpets and drums on the dominant of C. This is 
the most remarkable portion of the work, remarkable 
for its utter puerility, and commonplace to a decrrce. 
The quartet commencing. th«re are scale passages 
for soprano, and the most humdrum voual accom- 
paniment it lias ever been onr misfortune to hear, 
alternatino^ for the most part between the common 
chord and the dominant-seventh on a tonic pedal, 
with an occasional modulation into G ! Considering 
that the theme is " Praise yc the Lord,' it is almost 
a desecration of the text, and indeed this is not the 
only instance in which Weber has utterly failed to 
catch the true spirit of the words. The last chorus, 
*' Father, hear our supplication,** has more solidity 
and solemnity than anything preceding it, but 
contains nothing to specially attract the attention. 
The solos were entrusted to Mdlle. Tietjens. Miss 
Grifiiths, and Messrs. Bentham and Lewis Thomas. 
Service was held in the choir at 10 o'clock this 
morning, the combined choirs, as usual, supporting 
the musical portions. The service was " S. S. 
Wesley in F " (not the chant-service) and the anthem, 
" Lord, Thou art my God." which was written by 
Doctor Wesley as an exercise for his doctor's 
degree. Mr. Done, of Worcester, was at the organ. 
The Revd. Precentor Clark intoned the prayers, 
Tallis being used for the responses, according to 
custom. 

Wednesday, Sept. 9. 

For the performance of last evening the Cathedral 
was well filled. " The Creation " was given without 
omission to the end of the chorus ** Achieved is the 
glorious work." The solos as rendered by Mdlle. 
Tietjens, Miss Wynne. Messrs. Lloyd and Lewis 
Thomas are too well-known to require specific 
mention, and the band and chorus fully sustained 
their reputation. That Tietjens, Trebelli and Agnesi 
should be cast for the *' Stabat Mnter " was a 
foregone conclusion — the incomparable trio ha\ ing 
represented the Cantata at Hereford last year — but 
unfortunately for the quartets Mr. Bentham was 
now associated with them. Ilis rendering of the 
well-worn "Cujus animam" was good, but parts of 
the qaartet, " Quando Corpus," were excruciating 
torture, for Mr. Bentham*s ear failed to guide his 
voice to an E flat, for instance, aguinst the bass D 
natural, and his singing was generally flat. 

At this morning's service, Dr. Wesley again 
furnished the whole of the music ; his Chant Service 
in G, from the European Psalmist, was used, and the 
anthem was *' Wash me throughly." 

" Elijah " was the oratorio perrormed to day, the 
solos being distributed amongst the whole of the 
principal singers engaged. Mendelssohn's great 
work always proves an irresistible attraction in 
Gloucester, ana a very large audience as usual 
assembled. 

The total amount collected for the Charity fund 
yesterday was £244 1 Is 3id, and to day's collections 
realized £98 16s 5id. At the morning performance 
of yesterday 739 persons were present, and 1196 in 
the evening. The attendance at " Elijah " was 1629, 
more than a hundred less than in 1871. 

Gloucbstbr, Sept, 12. 

The programme of the first concert on Wednesday 
evening may be said to have been "dedicated to 
Mozart," and should have proved attractive, but the 
Shire Hall was not so full as could be wished. In 
the first place, " Don Giovanni " was laid under 
contribution for the favorite solos and concerted 
pieces, the selection being much the same as usual 
on such occasions. The overture should be men- 
tioned as remarkable for an almost faultless 
rendering, but " Dalla sua pace " was faulty, for Mr. 
Bentham struck his very nrst note deplorably flat, 
and even sustained it so, and the whole song was 
equally painful. The singer did not return for '* II 
mio teaoro," so it was inferred he was *' suffering 
from indisposition," but no apology was made for 
him. Most of the interest of this evening centred 
in the two movements from the fifth pianoforte 
coBcerto of Beethoven — known as the " Emperor " 
— with the solo part by Miss Agnes Zimmerman, 
who appeared oere first in 1871 and played 
Mendelssohn's rondo brillant in E flat. Want of 
•yrapathy between conductor, orchestra, and pianist, 
toneatened more than onco to spoil the performance, 
b«t insufficient rehearsal will explain this. The 
band, for instance, in a very erratic mood, had 
played half a dozen bars of the adagio, when they 
were pulled up by the Doctor, and a fresh start was 



msde. When the soloist entered she seemed to 
inspire some confidence, and thingrs went more 
smoothly, but at more than one point chaos seemed 
inevitable. Miss Zimmerinann'.s phiyinaj was most 
finished, as all who have heard her might expect ; 
but she evidentlv suffered sliuhtly from nervousness, 
which of course was not diminished by the premature 
failure of the band. Mozart's No. C symphony 
(provided with the thoroughly Eni^lish soubriquet, 
*• Jupiter ") went splendidly, and put every one in a 
gootl humor, including Dr. We.«lev, the gentle 
wagiring of whose head in the extraordinnry finnle 
irresistibly renjinded me of an anecdote of Handel. 
The great Saxon, it is said, wore in public an 
enormous white wig flowing down over his shoulders, 
which, when things were going well at the oratorio, 
had a gentle vibratory motion, indicative of his 
satisfaction. The vocal solos in the second part 
were cut from different operas (of the hijflier class, 
be it said, such as ** Kuins of Athens," ** Les 
Huguenots." and " Faust"), and Miss Sterling sang 
three charming lieder, by Schul>ert, Schumann, and 
Mendelssohn respectively. Carrodus gave in 
perfection H. W. Ernst's elaborate fantasia on 
Rossini's ** Otello," the applause which frequently 
interrupted him being led with the utmost heurtines.s 
by Sainton. The "Idomeneo" overture literally 
played the people out. It unfortunately begins 
rather noisih', which favored the general notion of 
an out-voluntary. The chorus singers were accorded 
seats in the orchestra as listeners, but the}* did not 
sing. It was therefore bad taste on their parts to 
begin leaving in the middle of the overture, and to 
actually disturb sotiio of the instrufhcntalists to 
allow of their doing so. 

Care h id evidently been taken by the committee 
of the present festival in selecting the music to make 
each programme of strictly moderate length ; this is 
a precautionary measure worth commending. Not 
more [!] than three and a half hours have been con- 
sumed fo.* any one perfonnnnce, including the inter- 
val. In 1871, the music of one " selection day " occu- 
pied five hours and a half ! These remarks specially 
apply U) what may be called a selection day, 
Thursday, for which the " Lobgesaiig " and Rossini's 
*' Messe Solennelle " were set down. A finer 
interpretation of the Symphouia-Cantata than was 
heard yesterday there could hardly be. Miss Wynne 
and Mr. Lloyd sang, and Miss Griffiths took part in 
the duet " I waited for the Lord." The latter comes; 
I believe, from Cheltenham, and is making her 
dSbnl. Without anything remarkable in the way of 
.voice, either in tone or volume, she sang at least in 
tune, and with much truth of expression. 

The production of the ** Messe Solennelle" excited 
no little interest, as the last important work that 
Rossini produced It was written in 1863, provided 
with accompaniment for piano and harmonium, and 
so performed for the first time on the 2(th April, 
1866, at the house of his patron, Count Pillut-Wiil. 
In the same year the Mass was scored for full 
orchestra, but was not ag-ain heard till Feb. 28th, 
1869 ; and then in the Theatre Italian, Paris, the 
soloists being Mmes. Krauss and Alboni, and Signori 
Nicolini and Agnesi. It leaves the general impres- 
sion of a work highly devotional in character, 
without the operatic element so prominent through- 
out the " Stabat Mater." The calm and subdued 
opening of the " Kyrie Eleison " in A minor at once 
bespeaks attention, and the unaccompied " Christe 
Eleison " is hardl}' less striking. The " Gloria in 
Excelsis" in F is short, but has grand simplicity, 
and after the " Et in terra pax," as a kind of ba.«8 
recitative, the solo quartet enters at " Laudnmus " in 
A flat. A terzetto for contralto, tenor, and bass, 
" Gratias agimus," succeeds, and a most melodious 
movement this is. Just before the return of the 
voice subject,elaborately and beautifully harmonized, 
a kind of intermezzo, modulating by a series of 
diminished sevenths, is marked wpp / Rossini may 
be said to have " discovered " tne four jd'c, that is, 
discovered the necessity for employing them, when 
a single p is too often an m/. The very first dynamic 
mark in the Mass is a direction for this, so to speak, 
audible silence. " Domine Deus " is the show-piece 
for tenor, allegro giusto, D major, and at once recalls 
the brilliant and martial character of the " Cujus 
animam " music. The harp is introduced as the 
principal accompaniment of " Qui tollis," which is a 
charming duet for soprano and contralto in F minor, 
finishing in the major. A symphony, full of 
Rossini's peculiar examples of melodic figure, and 
therefore impressive, leads to the bass solo, 
" Quoniaro," more showy and less ponderous than 
others of the same class by Ros.sini. The *' Cum 
sancto," in which we find the direction, '* Le» 4 voix 
I solo avec le chotur^ is ushered in by the orchestral 



flourish already used for the "Gloria," and the 
initial sentence is declaimed as before by the trebles. 
It is a grand movement, distinguishea throughout 
by unusual breadth and solemnity, and displaying 
a knowledge of counterpoint and Uigue of which the 
writer has in no other work given an indication. 
Rossini had delayed making serious study of the old 
masters of the science till his declining years, and 
this Mass contains perhaps the first fruit of such 
Htudy. The '* Credo" is set effectively for chorus, 
with interspersed passages for the solo-quartet, and 
thi opening unison passages have all the meaning 
o'afearle.^, unwavering faith. Very beautiful is 
the " Crucifixus," andantino sostenuto, A flat, for 
soprano, and the graceful figure continued in the 
accompaniment heightens the mournful character of 
the solo. ** Et resurrexit" follows in the same key, 
and the sopranos unaccompanied strike an E flat, 
while the orchestra enters on the chord of B major, 
in which key the chorus is continued, but at " Et 
vitani " a fine fugal subject is led off in E, with a 
second subject on *' Amen " worked in with the skill 
of a thorough ma.ster. Four bars of quartet alone, 
preceding the last burst of *' Credo," have exquisite 
effect. 

A ** Prelude religieux," pendant Voffcrtolre^ was 
omitted, we may presume, because there was no 
offertory. This is no valid reason ; for a composition 
belonging to the Roman ritual of course loses its 
efficacy as a service when performed in a Protestant 
cathedral simply to graify the ear of the musician. 
The movement, wlum heard on the organ, sliould 
prove interesting. The •* Sanctus," and tho 
" Beuedictus " which follows, are unaccompanied, 
and sung partly tutti and partly by solo voices, the 
whole consisting of the purest harmony and the 
smoothest phrasing. Mine. Trebelli gave effect to 
her solo, '* O salubiris," a flowing vocal andante upon 
which Rossini has lavished all the beautiful resources 
of harmony. Indeed it would be hard to name a 
single chord or discord, or even a modulation in any 
key, which could not be found in the movement. 
The "Agnus Dei" o))cns largo in E minor with 
contralto solo, responded to at intervals by the 
chorus {to'io voce) w^ith the praj'er, " Dona nobis 
pacem," which is harmonized but unaccompanied. 
For the last twelve burs the major mode is used, 
and the finale is most impressive, chiefly from the 
solemn but brief orche.straJ passage which concludes 
the Mass. The bass C natural in octaves is several 
times struck alone, with intervening chords ff, in 
keys to which the C bears no relatiou. such as the 
dominant seventh of K major and tlie like chord in 
F sharp major. The effect of this passage is 
peculiarly striking. The whole '* Messe Solennelle" 
created an unmistakeable impression in performance, 
and afforded but another example of Rossini's 
undoubted genius. There were 1,169 persons 
present, that is, in the audience. 

For Thursday evening's concert every ticket was 
sold, the Shire Hall was crammed, and there was 
hardly a single seat available for either the stewards 
or the press. The pieeet de retdttanee were the 
" Midsummer Night's Dream " music, and an 
" Oberon " selection. The first w^as given so well 
that it was no difiicult matter to imagine the Crystal 
Palace band, with their well-known executive 
sympathy for Mendelssohn, occupying the orchestra. 
Every note of those fanciful music-pictures, from the 
overture to the final.e, bore testimony to the 8t«rling 
qualities of Sainton's men. Miss Wynne (with Miss 
Grifiiths in the duet) gave the solos, and a select 
number of singers the choruses. Sainton's solo was 
the Andante and Rondo capriccioso from a concerto 
by Ferdinand David, the late director of th^ Leipsic 
Gewandhaus concerts. Closely following the model 
upon which all violin music should be based, the 
andant« is remarkably vocal ; the rondo is quaint, 
and full of difiiculties of execution, by no means cast 
in the stereotyped forms. Sainton himself conducted, 
or rather started the band with his bow. The 
well-known "Quando a te lieta*' of Gounod, with 
its delicious Spohr-Uke symphony, was selected by 
Miss Grifiiths, and she sang the song so well — 
albeit with scarcely more voice-power than she 
would use in her own drawing-room — that it was 
encored. The selections from " Oberon " set one 
wondering at the unaccountable neglect to which 
the " fairy opera *' has been treated. Fortunately 
we all know the overture as an orchestral piece. 
Anything finer than the familiar " Ocean, thou 
mighty monster," is not to be found in the whole 
range of declamatory music, and the oriental 
atmospiiere of romanee surrounding that beautiful 
song, " O Araby," is very remarkable. The first 
solo of course was given to Tietjens, and to Trebelli 
the other. Miss Wynne warbled the characteristic 
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water-music, " O 'tis pleasant to float on the sea," 
Mr. Lloyd pleased ns in the air ** O 'tis a glorious 
sight to see, and Mr. Lewis Thomas joined in the 
familiar quartet, " Orer the dark blue waters." The 
pr<^amme included two songs by Dr. Wesley, one 
of which, " Silently, silently." has been Ions: a 
deserving favorite ; the other is utterly trivial. Miss 
Sterling sang both. "The wishing well," a new 
song by W. 6. Cusins (who has been a guest of Mrs. 
EUicott at the Bishop's Palace this week) has some 
weird discord*— extensions for left hand — ^in , the 
accompaniment, but otherwise is not remarkable. 
It is somewhat curious that this song is the only 
composition in the whole festival scheme— of the 
services, oratorios, or concert-pieces — by a living 
composer. An uproarious combination of loyalty 
and musicftl enthusiasm as usual marked Tietjens's 
grand rendering of ** Rule Britannia," and it is by 
no means improbable that this song alone attracted 
the majority of the audience. "God save the 
Queen was sung in the sense of a finale ; though 
the festival was not over. 

At the morning service of Thursday Boyce in A 
was used, and Christopher Tye's anthem, ** O Lord, 
Thy word." Dr. Wesley accompanied, as he has 
done at all the services, except that of Wednesday 
morning, when Mn Done took his place. On Friday 
we had Rogers in D, and the "Almighty and 
everlasting God "of Orlando Gibbons. The execution 
of •roost of this music was good. Solo and verse 
parts have been generally given to Gloucester 
choristers, as better appreciating the Doctor's 
somewhat eccentric ways of accompaniment. 

The -' Messiah," like " Elijah." providtd solos for 
all the principal singers on Friday morning, and 
there was the enormous audience which always 
collects to hear the essentially popular oratorio. 
The number this year was 2,276. 
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Jeffries Wymao. 

JHkI 4tli September, 1874. 

The wisest man could ask no more of Fate 

Than to be simple, modest, manly, true. 

Safe from the Many, honored by the Few ; 

Nothing to court in World, or Church, or State, 

But inwardly in secret to be g^eat ; 

To feel mysterioQS Nature ever new, 

To touch, if not to grasp, her endless clew. 

And learn by each discovery how to wait ; 

To widen knowledge and escape the praise ; 

Wisely to teach, because more wise to learn ; 

To toil for Science, not to draw men's gaze. 

But for her lore of self-denial stem ; 

That such a man could spring from our decays 

Fans the soul's nobler faith until it burn. 

[•*J. R. L.." in the Nation. 



Church Anthems by an American Composer. 

Novello's Mutieal Timet (London, Sept. 1) contains 
the following complimentary notice of several works 
by a well-known " Mus. Doc.," of our own city. 

" / looked, and behold a door wa» opened in Heaven,'' 
Verse Anthem for All Saints' Day. Composed by 
S. Parkman Tuckerman, Mus. Doc., Cantoar, 

It is a matter as much of pleasure as of surprise 
to discover a composer of such merit as is winced 
In the works that we have now to notice, whoso 
name is as yet unfamiliar to the world ; and we 
admire as much the reticence, which has enabled 
him to hold back Ihe manifestation of his musician- 
ship until he could put forth such a collection of 
works as should at once command respect, no less 
than we acknowledge the good qualities whereby 
these works are signalized. So much may be said 
of each, that in justice they must be noticed singly ; 
but we offer these preliminar}* words to introduce 
I>r. Tuckerman to the reader. He is, we learn, an 
American, some years resident in England, who has 
graduated here— would that it had Deen under a 
musician rather than under an Archbishop — and has 
spent some pains in making himself familiar with 
tne musical doings in roost of our large ecclesiasticiil 
establishmenU. To those fellow-artisU who have 
not yet met him.his mn^ic will ensure him a welcome, 
and this it is our task to describe. 

" I looked, and behold," the work now before us, 
might better be called a CanUta. or even a small 
Oratorio, than an Anthem — so great is its length 
and so varied its character. It comprises no less 



then thirteen numbers, consisting of Choruses, 
concerted and other solo pieces, and Recitatives — 
and there are some of them subdivided into several 
movements. This last is what is least to be admired 
in the composition, for it gives an air of fragraenta- 
riness. The fact of its unusual extent necessarily 
limits the occasions for its Church performance, but 
it takes not irom its interest nor from its meriU The 
first section is an organ Introduction that is grand 
in character, has some striking modnlations, and 
displays the instrument with admirable effect The 
Recitative for tenor, like several others in the course 
of the work, declaims the words well, and is so 
accompanied as to give distinct prominence to the 
voice and clearness to the enunciation. No. 8, " And 
they rest not," is a short Chorus including the 
Ssnctus, the reading of which is lowly and re^'eren- 
tial, swelling and dying away to diversify the tone, 
but never breaking the sense of meek devotion. 
Another Recitative tells of the earthquake and the 
hiding of the mighty men among tne mountains. 
Their cry, " Fall on us and hide us," is embodied in 
a very dramatic Chorus for two Choirs, the voices 
being divided for the sake of response more than for 
multiplicatioa of parts; the agitated and very 
animated character of this contrasts capitally with 
the foregoing, and makes a well-timed relief The 
ReciUtive "After this, I beheld " leads into the 
Chorus No. 7, " Worthy is the Lamb," which fills 
well enough its place in the entire composition, and 
avoids comparison with Handel's stupendous setting 
of the same text, by aiming successfully at an 
entirely diff<»rent style. Yet another tenor Recita- 
tive leads into a Quartet, " These are they," which 
flows smoothly. No. 10 is a Chorus with passages 
for Soprano and Tenor solo, " Therefoi e are they," 
which materially suffers from the uncongeniality of 
its key F with that of the preceding piece. G. It is 
true there is a momentary interlude to lead from the 
one key into the other, but it is always a weakneas 
to have an instrumental link which contributes 
nothing to the expression of what goes before or 
after, and which seemingly takes up the hearer's 
time only to accomplish a modulation ; and again, 
an intermde of four t>arsis nnite insufficient to annul 
the impression of one tonality, and leave us free for 
the acceptance of another so remote as that here 
chosen. One of the most striking incidents in the 
work is the Quartet for Treble and Alto voices, 
" Their sun shall no more go down." The Recitative 
that follows prepares the way for the final Chorus, 
which is a resetting of the words of No. 7.. Was it 
that the composer sought to justify his appropriation 
of the text, by showing not only that Handel had 
not exhausted it, but that so neither had he, and he 
repeated it therefore with entirely different music 
from what he wrote before ? A uiffal point gives 
some animation to this movement, out leads us to 
expect a further development of the subject than 
the com|)oser has made. 

Six Short Anthemn/or Cathedral or Parish Chain. 
Music compoaed by S P. Tuckerman. 

Amoxo these are two pieces from the foregoing 
works, " And they rest not," and " Their sun shall 
not go down," neither of which suffers from its 
isolation. Curiously, all the six, save the last, are 
in triple measure. This greatly prevails, too. in the 
long work noticed above ; whence one may infer 
that the composer's thoughts flow most naturally by 
three in a bar, or else that he had some regard for 
the antique definition of "Perfect Time," which 
referred to a note that was divisible into three, and 
therefore tymcal of the Trinity, in comparison with 
" Imperfect Time," wherein a note could be divided 
but into two, and the former was supposed to be the 
fitter for sacred SEusic. The other four anthems are 
" Thou shalt show me," for alto solo with chorus ; 
" Come unto Him," which will not supersede the 
lovely Messiah pastoral to the same words ; " God 
so loved the world." which is agreeably flowing; 
and " Lighten our darkness." in which a startling 
employment of the Frenchified chromatic common 
chord of tlie minor 6th of the key, is somewhat out 
of keeping with the placid character of the whole. 
The anthems are all extremely short, and, where 
this is a desideratum, their musical merit will be 
another inducement for their adoption. 

A Morning Service in C, Composed by S. P. 
Tuckerman. 

This is by much the least interesting of the 
publications now before us by the same author, 
which may be accounterl for by the lapse of twenty- 
four years since its composition ana his artistic 
progress In the interim. It was written for the 
English Church in Florence, and it indicates at 



least that the establishment has the means of 
performing a Choral Service, which is sattsfaetory 
as t* the sUte of the Reformed Church in iuly. Tlie 
Te Deum emulates the manner of the elder worthies 
of Church music, in respect of their irregalarity of 
rhythm. The Jubilate is more attractive ; a pretty 
effect is attained by the employment of the quartet 
of trebles and altoa on the words *' Serve the Lord 
with gladness "—a favorite devic« of the oompoeer, 
which is here happily applied. The Kyrie is the 
best piece in the service, and its low position In the 
register of each voice will i^ve it a very aabdaed 
and supplicating effect. The Sanctus haa also a 
tone of humility, which seems to be the reading of 
the text best approved by the writer, for in all his 
settings of it and analogous passages he enploya 
this treatment. These appear to have been all the 
the pieces that were open to musical tre%tmeiit in 
the Tuscan capital, in 1890. 

" / wu glad when they said unto me." A Festival 
Anthem, for Solo, Quartet and Chomsw Masie 
composed by S. P. Tuckerman. 

Fab more feeling and far more skill are displayed 
in this, than in the work last described. It is written 
with due regard for the copioiie reaoaroea of the 
modern organ, and for their legitimate availability 
as a means of heightening, and varying, and 
alternating the vocal effect. This piece opens, for 
instance, with an organ prelude of constderabte 
extent, which contains some pleasing harmony, bnt 
we may not thus define the upward progression of 
the inverted 7th of C, to the inverted 5th of F, while 
a higher melody descends from C to A. We have 
forebome from citing other exceptional points of 
harmony in the course of these several compoaitions, 
but we name this one, because we know there are 
some persons who would defend it, and we think its 
eflect should secure its condemnation. A very 
spirited Chorus is happily diversified by a passage 
for solo voicee, " For tnither the tribes go up ; " an'd, 
on the resumption of the full power, the words 
"Give thanks" are admirably brought out in 
opposition to some florid pasaagea for the accom- 
panying instrument. An entirely separable move- 
ment for soprano solo, quartet, and chorus, " O pray 
for the peace," is sweet and tranquil in character, 
and there are many occasions when this may be 
given apart from the rest of the work. An excellent 
effect is produced by a single phraae of Adagio, 
" Peace bo within thy walls," which is resumed and 
ext^oded at the close of the work, where ft is 
cleverly distributed to a double choir. The aniroatioa 
of the opening movement is resumed between these 
two exhortations for tranquility, to express " plen- 
teousnees within thy palaces ;" and here the oompoeer 
shows himself at his best. The anthem is well 
worthy of note, and we should be glad to hear it 
where it might receive justice in pceformanoe. 



The Xmlottl Fond Hall in Philadelphia 

[From the Bulletin, Sept. 19.] 

The improvements being completed, the Hall 
formally opened last evening. The officers of the 
Society and a number of invited gnesta were present. 

Dr. Richard J. Dunglison, President of the Society, 
welcomed the guests. 

Mr. Wm. L. Mactier. the Treasurer, then made 
an interesting address, in which he gave a history 
of the important musical events which have occurred 
in the Hall during the past thirty-five years. He 
said: 

" It is just four years ago, gentlemen of the prase 
and friends of the Musical Fund Society, since our 
hall was thrown open for the inspection of the 
improvements which had been made in the 
auditorium. 

" We are happy to invite yon, this erening, to 
obsei ve the thorough renovation of the basement of 
the hall— the offices, dressing and hanquetting 
rooms — the walls and oeiiingt of whieh have beea 
tasteftilly painted and Iresooed by one of the beet 
artists in tne city. 

" For perfect acoustic effects onr hall eontinnes 
without a rival, and for concert pnrpoaes, probably, 
it haa no superior in the country. This opinion 
waa expressea by the fineet and moat crieorated 
yocalista that ever enraptured human eara^ What 
a gallery of portraits may we not picture upon theee 
mute walls, as we rapidly recall the memoriea of 
the past thirty-five years, beginning with the 
glorious Mallbran In 1881, ana ending with the 
lamented Parepa-Roea, in 1866 ? 

" After Maiibran's ma«c voice had died away, 
we were regaled with the delightful voices of Anadn, 
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Csradori Allan,GaatelIan, Dtmoarcau, Steffanoni and 
AlbonL Between 1840 and 1860 the hall echoed to 
the notes of Amalia Patti, TrufB, Laborde and 
Tedesco. The venerable Braham and the Impas- 
Bioned Benedetti, tenors, appeared daring the same 
Interval, the one in 1840, and the other in 1848. A 
nlaxv of violinista— Artot, Nagel, Ole Bull and 
oivori ; the harpist, Bochsa, and the pianist, Hers, 
lent variety and charm to the concerts given at that 
beantiful mnsical epoch. 

" The year 1860 became memorable by the advent 
of the Swedish Nifchtingale, Jennie Lind. On 
account of the sraallness of the Chestnut Street 
Theatre, where she first appeared, the next two 
concerts were given at the Musical Fund Hall 
October 18 and 19, and repeated at the same hall 
November 27, 29 and 80. Her last concert was 
given here December 16, 19 and 22, soon after which 
she was married in Boston, February 6, 1862, ahd 
sailed for Europe. 

" Badiali sang here in 1860, and won ' golden 
opinions' in concert with the charming Sontag. 
The prima donna Parodi made her first appearance 
in a g^nd concert given at this Hall, June 1, 1862. 
Boeio, Madame Bishop, and the tenor, Salvia became 
immediately established favorites. Nor can we ever 
foi^t the magnificent voices of Grisi and Mario, in 

1866. La Grange followed in 1856, and D'Anfirri in 

1867, when appeared also Thai berg, the distin- 
niisbed pianiftt, and Vienztemps, the equally 
distingnished violinist 

'* The Woods, Segoins, Hohnstocks, Biscocciantis, 
and numerous tronpes of lyric artists, successively 
appeared to delight the lovers of music, and to reap 
for themselves an ample harvest. 

*' This Hall, too, has rung with the eloquence of 
men who have moulded and impressed them89lve8 
upon their veneration. We recall the names of 
Everett, Bethune, Giles, Burritt, Greeley, and our 
honored townsman, Hon. Horace Binney. of our own 
land ; and Coombe, Gourand, Knowles, Buckingham, 
Thackeray and Gavazzi, of other lands. 

" The time would fail me to call up the familiar 
names of all the celebrities associated with this 
grand old Hall, and I close these remarks with a 
single reference to the operations of the Musical 
Fund Society. 

** We believe that our patrons crenerally nnder- 
stand that the net renUl of this Hall is carefully 
invested, and the income applied to the relief and 
support of decayed musicians and their families. It 
is not for us to sav how much comfort has been 
afforded to the infirm and invalided professional 
members of this Society during the past fifty>fonr 
'years since its organisation. 

*' In the last annual report it wss stated : ' That 
while they recognize fully the advantage which 
would perhaps ensue to the students of music, should 
they carry out one of the principles connected with 
the founding of the Institution, namely, the giving 
of concerts by the Society at certain stated periods, 
that they have not yet felt able to incur the proba- 
bilities of loss, or the possible disheartening effect 
of the failure of such an enterprise. They antidpate 
at some fiitnre day the pleasure of combining, with 
the care of such members of the Society as may 
need aid, the project of promoting the study of 
music upon a basis which shall be both attractive 
and progressive.' 

* Such is the policy which the Board believes 
best calculated to secure the permanent useiulness 
and the highest character of the Musical Fund 
Society of Philadelphia." 

The Musical Fund Society, which has been In 
existence upwards of fifty years, is officered, at 
present, as follows: 

iV0ft<i«*t<— Richard J. Dunglison, M. D. 
Vtct FretideiU—F, A. Klemra. 
Treasurer — William L. Mactler. 
Secretary — James Y Patterson, M. D. 

Direelors — ^Thomas R. Maris, Bryant Ferguson, 
Thos. Fitzgerald, Theo. Ouyler, C. F. Stolto, 
William Maris, Jr., John Gibson, P. C. Hollls, 
WillUm Stoll, Carl H. O. Senti, William L. Dun- 
glison, H. P. Perdrianx, F. H. Rosengarten, Chas. 
P. Turner, M. D., S. Winner, Edward Clarke, Jas. 
N. Whelen, Wm. H. Lex, Geo. Bastert, Henry C. 
Gibson. 

C&unadhr9 — ^Theodore Cnyler, Wm. Henry Lex. 

PAystcMfit— James V. Patterson, M. D., Charles 
P. Turner, M. D. 

SvperitUendent^ThtnaM J. Beckett. 



[For the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.] 

Shakespeare's Women as Musicians. 

"Julia' and "LucetU," (in the Two Gentlemen 
of Verona) are familiar with all the terms of musical 
art ; " Bianca " ( Taminff of the Shrew), 

" Taketh most delight 
In music, instruments and poetry ; " 

"Helena" and "Ilermia** had often been heard 
" both warbliuff of one song, both in one key ; " and 
the voice of the latter was, if we may trust her 
friend's report, 

" More tuneable than lark to shepherd's ear 
When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear." 

" Portia ' {Merchant of Venice) has her band, her 
" music of the house " and alas I yet this may be a 
plavful self-depreciation, her " bad voice," " Bene- 
dick's Imaginanr Mistress" is to be ''an excellent 
musician." " Viola," offering herself in service to 
the Duke, says : 

" I can sing. 
And speak to him in many sorts of music ; " 

and when she would put herself in her master's 
place as the fancied lover of* Olivia," exclaims that 
she would 

" Write loyal cantons of contemned love,. 
And sing them loud even in the dead of night." 

"Celia" tells " Rosalinn " (As You Like lt\ "I 
would sing my song without a burden ; thou bring- 
est me out of tune. 

" Florizel " says to " Perdita." 

" When you sing 
I'd have you bny and sell so, so give alms. 
Pray so, and for the ordering your affairs. 
To sing them too ; " 

The "OldShepherd's Wife" would at the sheep- 
shearings in her youth " sing her song and dance 
her turn ; " even " Mopsa " and " Dorcas " can join 
with "Autolycus" in his "three-part" ballad, for 
they " had the tune on't a month ago." 

" Arviragus " explains of the dinguised " Imoaren," 
" How angel-like he sings I '' " Pericles " speaks of 
his dead wife as " silver-voiced ; " and of his daugh- 
ter " Marina " it is reported that 

" to the lute 
She sung and made the night-bird mute ; ' 
and again, 

" She sings like one immortal, and she dances 
As goddess-like to her admired lays," 

which endowment she uses for her father's restora- 
tion. 

" Lady Mortimer " sings in Welsh, which she 
makes 

" As sweet as ditties highly penn'd 
Sung by a fair queen in a summer bower 
With ravishing divinon, to her lute ; " 

and " L*dy Percy " is to give " her song too." 

" Ophelia." in her madness and at her death, 
" chanted snatches of old tunes ; " " Cordelia's " 
voice was 

" ever soft. 
Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman." 

" Desdemona " is " on admirable musician ; O, she 
will sing the savageness out of a bear ; " " Emilia," 
imitating her mistress, " dies in music;" " Volum- 
nia" requesto " Virginia " " to sing ; " and the " lily 
hands" of " Lavinia" ( TUua Androniate) 

" Tremble, like aspen leaves, upon the lute, 
And make the silken strings delight to kiss them." 

Philadblpiua. G. U. 



Arthur S. Snllivan. 

Few living mufticians enjoy a higher reputation 
than Arthur Sullivan, and certainly none of hi^i own 
age, which, we believe, is only SO, can claim to have 

{produced such sound and brilliant compositions, 
lis talent for music is in a great measure hereditary, 
as his father was for many years professor at Knel- 
ler Hall, the normal school for the bandmasters of 
the English army. There, under his father's instruc- 
tion, young Arthur early began the study of music, 
in which he was greatly aided by his mother, an 
Italian by birth. From her, Sullivan doubtless in- 
herited much of the fire and passion that distin- 
guished his compositions from those of the generality 
of Englishmen. We are told that when the boy 
was only six years old he began to try to note down 
original compositions. As a youth he possessed a 
very beantiful voice, and at his own wish he was 
admitted into the choir of the Chapel Royal, St. 
James's Palace. Here he remained three years, and 



the amount of classical and old church music stud- 
ied was beneficial in laying a solid foundation upon 
which he could erect the superstructure of his own 
works. When onlv fourteen years old, Sullivan was 
successful in gaining the Mendelssohn Scholarship, 
then given for the first time. During the two suc- 
ceeding years he studied at the Royal Academy un- 
der John Gloss and Sterndale Bennett. At the 
expiration of that time he went to Leipsic, where he 
wab fortunate enough to benefit by tne Instruction 
of three such celebrated masters as Rietz, Haupt- 
mann and Moscheles. Frequent references to young 
SuUivsn are made in Moscheles's diary, ana it is 
interesting to note that the old pianist and composer 
at once rec<^nized the great promise of the youth, 
and predicted for him a brilliant future. In 1801 
Arthur Sullivan returned to England, bearing with 
him his first important composition — the music to 
" The Tempest. This was first performed at the 
Crystal Palace in 1862, and procured the immediate 
recognition of the merits of the young composer. 
It was felt on all sides that this music not only con- 
tained abundance of promise for the future, but was 
the work of one who had studied in a thoroughly 
good school, and bad acquired a compltte knowledge 
of the laws of composition and harmony. The same 
year witnessed the production at Covent Garden of 
his ballet music, " The Enchanted Isle," which was 
exquisitely joyous and tuneful, and was extremely 
well received. About the same time he wrote an 
opera, **The Sapphire Necklace," the libretto ot 
which was supplied by the well-known critic, H. F. 
Chorley, but although report speaks well of the mu- 
sic, and the overture has frequently been played in 
concerts, the opera itaelf has never been performed. 
For the Birmingham Festival of 1864, Sullivan com- 
posed a cantata, " Kenll worth," which somewhat 
disappointed general expectation. Since then he 
has written two other cantatas, " On Sea and Land" 
and " The Bride of Neath Valley," the latter being 
the better and more successful. In 1865 he pro- 
duced a " Te Deum," and an anthem, besides a num- 
ber of songs and piano-forte pieces. His Symphony 
in E was given at Liverpool in 1866, but this per- 
haps is scarcely up to the level of his later works. 
Sullivan has writU^n three comic operettas, " Thes- 
pis,** " Contrabandista," and " Box and Cox." The 
two last enjoyed long runs in London, where they 
were originally produced by Mr. and Mrs. German 
Reed. His best overtures are "In Memoriam,' 
" Marmion," and " The Ball ;" but it is in his two 
oratorios that he has shown his highest powers as 
a composer. These are " The Prodigal Son," pro- 
duced at the Worcester Festival in 1868, and "The 
Light of the World," given at the Birmingham Fes- 
tival last year, and which we then noticed at length. 
Arthur Sullivan's songs and piano-forte pieces are 
well known to amateurs and professionals in this 
country. The temptations of publishers have never 
induced him to fiocd the market with rubbish, but 
all that be gives to the world bears innate evidence 
of being the work of a gifted, original an<| earnest 
musician. If he continue to improve in the same 
ratio during the next decade, there Is every reason 
to believe tnat he will produce works which will en- 
title him to rank as the first of English composers. 
— Arcadian, 




uit ^broa^r. 



Bkbux, Sept 26. — ^The principal members of the 
company at the Royal Opera-house are gradually 
returning, and various operas, which have hitherto 
been impossibilities this season, are once more 
making their appearance in the bills. A notable 
instance of this was the performance of Lohengrin, 
with Messrs. Voggenhuber, Lammert, Herren 
Niemann, Fricke, and Krolop in the principai 
characters. Herr Lips, a young singer from the 
Stadttheater, Berne, has made a successfol dHnU as 
Max in Der FreieehSUM. The cast included, also, 
Mmes. Lehmann, Horina, Herren Fricke, Salomon. 
Schmidt, and Sachse. The other operas performed 
lately have been Bebnonte itnd Oonatanu, Le None 
di Jfiffaro and Martha, 

A strange phenomenon is to be seen and heard 
every night at the Wallhalla Yolkstheator, Of this 

Shenomenon, Herr Gumbert writes as follows in the 
Teue Berliner MudhtHtung : — 

" Mr. Hey wood, an American, 26 years of age, 
tinge 9opra$u>. As he called upon me with reference 
to singing lessons, what I state is founded on 
personal observation, Mr. Heywood does not do 
what we have firequently heard dose by oomic 
actors — ^in former days, by Elrchner, who took off 
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Catalani, and, afterwards, by Carl Treumann, and 
Albin Swoboda — namely ; give a bnrlesqne imitation 
of a womam*8 voice, which (especially after a time) 
sounds forced and painful ; nor is he a castrato ; his 
speaking voice is that of a strong tenor. The 
remarkable feature of the case lies simply in a fWct 
of which I never before knew an instance : his boy*8 
soprano has never broken and changed to a man's 
voice (his tenor notes are hoarse and flat) ; it has 
remained a flexible, strong, and i^reeable soprano, 
ranging without effort from B flat below the staff to 
B above it What I myself sing in falsetto sounds 
an octave lower than when he sings it after mc. 
Mr. Hey wood's peculiar gift has. of course, been 
turned to account during the last ^even years in 
America, where he has sung very successfully, in 
costume, Leonore {Jl Trovatore\ and even the prin- 
cipal female part in 7>i Grande Dneheaae, He has 
only just been able to get free of his engagements, 
and, by the advice of musicians, has now come over 
to Germany for the purpose of learning thoroughly 
something about music and singinsr. He possesses 
an excellent ear, and mast^^rs all technical details 
with great ease, so that, if his voice lasts, he may 
become a really ' excellent prima donna ' (eine 
wahrhafb ' tuehtige Sdngerin:)" 



ymyicx.^Afntilde di SKahran (Rossini) will 
inaugurate the season at the Teatro Malibran, with 
Signor and Signora Tiberini in the two leading 
parts. — ^The Teatro Apollo will re-open in Novem- 
oer for the representation of workft by Offenbach, 
Herv6, and Lecocq. 

Rome. — ^The Valle has re-opened with Jl CwUe 
Ory^ which was never before performed here, hav- 
ing always been forbidden by the pontifical censor- 
ship. Tne principal characters were well sustained 
by Signore Perninl, Pala-Graziosi, Signori Baragli 
and Grazirjsi. The next work will be VOmhrt^ by 
Hen* von Flotow, and this, in its turn, will, probably, 
be succeeded by La Sonnamhula, There is a report 
current that the company will migrate to the Argen- 
tina, and perform there Meyerbeer's Dinorah. 

Flobexci. — According to report, the Pergola will 
remain closed all the autumn, and not be re-opened 
till the 26th of September, when Sig. Scalaberni 
proposes giving Auber's FUa ProUj'Ae, with Signo- 
ra Erminia Borghi-Mamo as protagonist, and follow, 
ing it up by Mignon^ with Vincenzina Ferni ; // 
Ouarany; Luiai XL, a new opera by Sig. Fumagalli ; 
and M. Monplaisir's celebrated balhft, Le Ftglie di 
Ciope, which has never been performed here. 

MiLAir. — ^The Scala re-opened with Salvator Rota, 
by Sig. Gomez, the young Brazilian composer, who 
was called on fifteen times in the course of the even- 
ing. Fifteen recalls would be something very 
unusual in England, and, even with the pre.^ent 
English first night gushingness, would signify a 
more than common triumph. In Italy, however, 
things are managed differently, and fifteen recalls 
constitute a by no means certain proof that a work 
is destined to attun the honors of theatrical longevi- 
ty. In the present instance, public opinion is much 
divided. The composer's friends insist that Saloalor 
Rota is a masterpiece, but there are plenty of people 
who maintain it to be nothing of the kind. Among 
the pieces best received may be mentioned the 
overture, a song by Gennarieflo, the duet between 
Masaniello and Salvator Rosa, the scene between 
Gennariello and the Students, and the finale of the 
first act. In the second act, the most applause was 
bestowed on the monologue of the Duca d'Arcow, the 
duet between Salvatore and Isabella, the march, 
and the grand finale. The hits in the third act 
were the mad scene, between Masaniello and Sal- 
vatore, and the romance of Isabella. The fourth 
act dragged terribly. The artists were tired and 
the audience indifferent, but there was a call at the 
fall of the curtain. The execution was tolerable, 
and that is about all that can be said in Its favor. 
Signora Wizjak was not at home in the part of 
Isabella, which is not fitted to her. Sig. Ippolite 
D'Avanzo sustained the character of Salvator Kosa ; 
Sig. Parboni, that of Masaniello ; Sig. Bagagiolo, 
that of the Duca d*Arco8 ; and Signora Blenio, that 
of Gennariello, a young Lazzarone. The chorus and 
orchestra were eood; the mise-en^eine shady; the 
scenery creditable to Sig. Magnani, the local Bever- 
ly. — ^The Teatro Santa Radegonda, also, has once 
more flung open its doors. The operas hitherto 
given have been Linda di Chamouniz and 7/ Barbiere, 
The part of Linda was sustained by Misa Renz, a 
young American lady, poesessing a voice of extensive 



rango, and great strength, especially in the higher 
notes. She sings well, but is too fond of embellinh- 
ing her composer yir lih fiori lure of her own. Signo- 
ra Pisani, a pleasing contralto, was Pierotto. The 
other characters were satisfactorily sustained by 
Signori Enrico Giordan!, Azzolini, Correggiali. ana 
De Serinu 77 Barbiere did not go off so well as 
Linda, 



DRB9DEX. — On the 1st October, Dr. Julius Rietz, 
Royal Conductor {Ilof Capellineitter) will celebrate 
his fortieth conductorial anniversary. The first 
opera ho conducted was Marschner's Temfifer utd 
Judin, at Dusseldorf, in 1834. Dr. Rietz's friends 
and admirers propose getting up a special perform- 
ance in honor of the occasitm. 



Charles Hall6 and Madame Norman-N^ruda are 
to perform at the first of the Leipzig Gewandhaus 
Concerts this year, on the 1st of next month. 

Among the jocular remarks current about Wag- 
ner are some which represent him in a fix to get 
big men enough fur his characters, which are often 
giants. The Baireuth people, it is said, are aware 
of the composer's troubles, and amuse themselves 
by calling out, whenever they sec a tall man pass, 
*• There goes a Nibelung ! " 

The Paris musical papers are preparing the public 
there for M. Charles Lamourcux's coming perform- 
ance by describing and analyzing Handera "Judas 
MaccabaBus." 

M. Massenet, the French composer, is finishing a 
fifth suite d'orchestre, consistinc: of three movements, 
which,- for their better appreciation by the hear«*r, 
are named after three Shakspeurian situations : 
Ariel in the Tempest, Desdemona sleeping, and tlie 
Banquet in ** Macbeth." 

LoxDON. — The Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts 

(under Herr Manns) were to commence on the 10th 

of October. The Afueical Standard says : 

There are to be twenty-five concerts —eleven 
before and fourteen after Christmas : the band and 
chorus (it is announced) will be of the same strength 
as during last season. Among the works selected 
for performance are the following : — 

Bach : — Sacred Cantata, '* My spirit was in heav- 
iness,'* for Solo Voices, Chorus, and full 
Orchestra : Suite for Orchestra in C — both 
for the first time. 

Handel : — "Allegro and Pen&ieroso," with addition- 
al accompaniments by R. Franz — first time. 

Haydn : — Two Symphonies — both first time. 

Mozarl : — Adagio and Fugue in C. for Orchestra, 
Violin Concerto in D — both first time. The 
Jupiter Symphony. 

Sekuberi : — ^The Grand Symphony in C, No. 9 ; 
Overture and Selection from the Operetta of 
the " Zwillingsbriider " (1819) : " Die 
Allmacht," ' song (Op. 79). adapted by Liszt 
for Male Chorus ana Grand Orchestra — both 
first time. 

Beethoven : — Maas No. 1 in C ; Symphonies Nos. 1, 
2, and 8 — being thoae not pla^'ed last season 
— with others of the Nine. 

i/>fiie&MoAn.*— Psalm XCV., for Solos Chorus, 
and Orchestra — first time ; the Reformation 
and Italian Symphonies. 

fkhumann: — Symphony in C, and the Manfred 
music. 

WAer : — ^The Jubilee Cantata, for Solos, Chorus, 
and Orchestra — first time, 

Spohr: — Symphony No. 1, in E flat — ^first time. 

Hiiler : — Dramatic Fantasia, for full Orchestra. 

Gade :--" Spring Fantasia " {Fruhlinge Faniaieie), 
for Piano-Forte, Orchestra, and Solo Voices 
— first time. 

Joadum : — Violin Concerto in G — ^first time. 

Brahmt .'Serenade for small Orchestra ; the ** Hun- 
garian Dances," arranged by the composer 
for full Orchestra — all for the first time ; the 
Pianoforte Concerto. 

R. Wagner: — "A Faust Overture "—first time; 
Selection from *' Lohengrin." 

LitMt .••—Pianoforte Concerto. No. 2 (In A)-~fir8t 
time. 

RMnttein: — Overture to Dimitri Donskoi — 
first time. 

i2a/.'— "Lenorc," Symphony No. 6 (in E)— - 
first time. 

Laehner : — Suite No. 6, for full Orchestra — first 
time. 

Sir W. S. BenneU .—Symphony in G minor ;.P.F. 
Concerto, No. 4. 



Sir Jtdiiis Bettediet : — New Symphony, No. 2, in C 

. — ^first time. 
G. A. Maefarren : — New Violin Concerto (G mi- 
nor )-^fir8t time. 
Henry H. Pierton : — Overture, " Romeo and Juli- 
et *' — fir^t time. 
Alfred W. Holmen : — " Jeanne d'Arc," for Solos, 

Chorus, and Orchestra — first time. 
Rev. Sir F, A, G. Outeley, Bart.:^*' Uagar," an 

Oratorio — first time. 
Sfillivan: — Selection from "Land and Sea** — 
first time: — with works* by J. F. Burnett, II. Holmes, 
H. Gadsby, and other Engli.<«h composers. 

In addition to these compositions, the pros^rammefl 
will of course contain favorite sfAndard works of the 
great masters, and, in consequence of the interest 
excited by the Russian concert, compositions by 
Seroff an^ Tschaikoffsy. Ensragementa liave alaeady 
been made with Madame Schumann, Mdnie. Essi- 
poff. Miss Marie Krebs. Ilcrr Joachim, Mr. Wieni- 
awski, Mr. Carrodiis, Mr. Chns. llalle, Herr Vc»n 
Buelow, Mr. Franklin Taylor, Mr. Dannrenthcr, and 
Signor Piatti, besides others whodc names arc a 
matter of course. 
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Concerts 

The second of the Ilha de MrasxA Concerts, 
Wednesday evening, Sept. 30, offered the following 
programme : 

Trio. In B flat, for Piano, Violin nnd *Ve\\o..Befao»n 

MME. CARaK.NO-SAt'RRT, H. SAtTRET & 8lO. liOAOA. 

Song, ** It ouf^ht not thu« to be.*' Abi 

Herk Theodore Hadklmaxk. 

Vk>lonoello Solo, TriHtesiie et cspoir [Caprice].. A^o^ 

BlGVOR Gaetano ISraga. 

Aria, " Bonnambula." Bellini 

Mlle. Ilma de Murska. 

Violin Solo, a Haraarolle, Spohr 

b Tarantelle, Wieniawehl 

Moxs. Emill Saurrt. 

Cavatlna, Cenerentoln, Roeeini 

SlONOR Ferranti. 
Daet, for Piano and Violin, FantnlKle aar " Don 

Juan," Vieuxtempe and Wolf 

Shadow Song, Dlnorah, Meyerbetr 

Mlle. Ilma de Murska. 

Violoncello So.o, a 1 Nt M editntion, Braga 

b 2nd Meditation. 
e Nceriu, [Apaninh Song]. 
SioxoR 6 A eta NO Braga. 

Song, **My Angpl,*» JPtter 

HERR Theodore Habblmakn. 

Piano Solo, a Nocturne In D flat, Chopin 

b Lo FriniempB, Valae ^''arrfna 

Serenade, Schubert 

The B-flat Trio of Beethoven was i^ot the great 
one, op. 97, but the earlier work, op. 11, containing 
the variations (full of charm and fresh invention), 
on the bright and piquant melody : " Pria ch*io Tim- 
pegno.** It was played with spirit and precision, 
and as effective as such chamber music could be in 
the great Music Hall. The Second Part again 
opened classically, the Piano and Violin Sonata in 
F, by Beethoven, being substituted for the Don Juan 
Fantaisie that took its place in the preceding con- 
cert Mme. Carrexo-Saurbt and her husband ren- 
dered it acceptably. Mme. Sanret exhibited her 
usual careless ease and brilliancy in her two solos, 
her own ** Valse** beint; rather a trivial pendant to 
the Nocturne of Chopin. Mons. Sauret's violin 
solos were artistic and refined in style of execution ; 
and Signor Beaga's little compositions for the 'cello 
solo, without being very marked in character, wore 
pleasing and expressive^ just suited to his manner of 
performance, which is sound, musical and chaate. 

Mme. de Murska was in her own true sphere in 
auch florid and exquisitely melodious, rapturous a- 
rias as ** Come per me eeretw" and the " Shadow 
Song^; both of which she sang delightfully, her 
flexible, clear voice revelling with bird-like ease In 
the high passages. For this kind she is exception- 
ally qualified and a rare mistress of her art. The 
Schubert Serenade with *cello obligato, again placed 
both artista in a fine light as interpreters of one of 
the truest of song inspirations. Herr Habxlmakx 
we have always known as an admirable singer of 
the Lied, as well as in the German opera ; and now 
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that his beautiful tenor voice has recovered so much 
of its sweetness and its freshness, it is a great pleas- 
ure to listen to him, although his selections this time 
were not of the highest order. Si^nor Ferranti, 
whose baritone, nourished by so much good humor, 
seems only to grow richer, gave the Baron's 
''Dream" in Cinderella^ — and, (we believe it was this 
time), the comical ** O femmine^ femmine" with all 
the exuberance of Italian buffo art, exciting roars of 
laughter. 

There was a Matin6e on Saturday (Oct. S), which 
we were unable to attend. The older classical Trios, 
Sonatas, etc., were omitted from the programme, 
and in their place figured a Trio by Signor Braga, 
and a Sonata-Duo by Benedict. Mme. dc Murska 
sang the Bolero from Verdi's " Sicilian Vespers," a 
Hungarian Song with variations, and the Duet with 
Dr. Dulcamara (Ferranti) in L*El94tir (Tamore ; Hab- 
elroaim, " The Wanderer" by Fesca, and Abt's " Ver- 
legenheit" ; and Ferranti, " See Naples and die," by 
Campana: — i. e. they were to sing them. Mme. 

Cnrreno played a Barcarole and a Tarnnttlle by 
Kubinstein. But nothinj; did we more regret to lose 
than M<tns. Sauret's solo, " Le Tambourin," a speci- 
men of the old French violin composer, Lecluir, who 



should be better known. 



Beethoven Hall. This new hall, nearly oppo- 
site the Globe Theatre in Washington Street, bids 
fair to supply the want which has been felt ever 
since the days of the Mclodeon, of a music hall of 
moderate size, somewhere between a room for cham 
ber music and the great Boston Music Hall. The 
formal opening on Monday evening, Oct. 6, with 
opening address and concert, amid cheerful light 
and flowers, gave a fair opportunity of judging of 
its adaptation to its uses. It certainly wears a 
pleasant, tasteful, genial aspect to the eye, while 
(where we sat at least, out in the open space well 
forward), we could breathe freely and hear well. 
We should judge that it will prove a good hall for 
music, and that it is well ventilated, comfortable, 
disposing one to musical enjoyment, — although we 
should like the testimony of the large portion of the 
audience who have to sit under thoHe very wide and 
rather low balconies surrojndiug it on three sides. 
The platform end is excellent For more particular 
description we copy from the TravfUer . 

Tlie hall is entered through Gibbons place. 
This court is always kept neat and clean, a gate at 
the entrance shutting out intruders at night. It is 
lighted on the right by a row of gas lights. At the 
end of the court the hall building shows a plain 
marble fumade, with a wide entrance and large win- 
dows in each stor}*. The vestibule is commodious 
and convenient. The ticket office is on the left of 
the entrance. The vestibules are all neatly fresco"d, 
and are finished in black walnut. On entering the 
hall the observer is struck by the excellent propor- 
tions and the good taste of the decorations and 
fittings. The hall is nine-five feet long, sixty -five 
feet wide and forty-one feet high. The stage, which 
is partly in an arched recess, has a front 'jf forty 
feet, and is twenty feet deep. There are roomy 
balconies on the hides and rear, which almost double 
the seating capacity. 

All the wood work is of ash. The hall is lighted 
at day by large windows over the rear balcony and 
through a large circular light of ground and colored 
glass in the centre of the ceiling, while at night the 
hall is brilliantly lighted bv four sun burners and 
by handsome brackets on the walls. The walls and 
ceiling are richly decorated, the cohirs blending and 
contrasting with artistic efjfect. The walls are in 
buffs and warm grays. The ceiliigis panelled, the 
groundwork being a very light and delicat« blue 
with small white figures. The stencil work is in 
rich colors, and gold is used sparingly and with 
good results. The scats are of the same comfortable 
style as those in use in Tremont Temple. The 
seating capacity is 1526 — 883 on the floor and 641 
in the balconies. The hall is ventilated by large 
openings above the sun burners. In the rear of the 
stage, and built out over Hay market place, are 
elegantly furnished reception and dressing rooms 
in the flrst story below the hall is a large room 



which is ordinarily to be used for the storing of 
furniture by Haley, Morse <fc Co., the proprietors, 
but, when occasion requires it, can be cleared and 
used for a banquet hall. A steam elevator connects 
this with the story above the hall. Mr. Samuel T. 
Waters supervised the work of construction. Mr 
William McPherson was the decorator, and S. A. 
Stetson A Co. furnished the gas fixtures. Mr. F. G. 
Harding has charge of the hall. The beautiful 
floral decorations last night were from Calder & 
Otis. 

After a fine performance of the Allegro moderato 
of Beethoven's Quintet in C, by the Beethoven 
Quintette Club, the Opening Address was recited, 
with a welcoming and gracious manner, by Miss 
CiiARLOTTR Cu6u.MAX. The pocm, in blank verse, 
was serious and elevated in tone, doing homage to 
high Art in Music, calling up significant pictures 
from the life of Beethoven, and dedicating the new 
hall to the Master of whom it hears the name. It was 
written by Mr. Nathaniel Childs, of the Traveller^ 
and was received with approbation. Then came the 
" Krentzer " Sonata (the Atuiunte and vnriutions, and 
t!»e Jiiale, without tlie first movement). With such 
a violinist as Camilla Urso, and such a pianist as 
Mme. Schiller, it was of course splendidly per- 
formed. 

But after this the programme was of a very mixed 
character, hardly bearing out the noble promises of 
the poem. To be sure Beethoven figured once 
more in his Ronianza in F for the violin, the charm 
of which was fre-th and exquisite with Urso for 
interpreter. But this came in the midst of a medley 
of ballads, male quartet singing, flute variations and 
piano solos. We have named the best last ; Mme. 
Sciiillbr gave a most brilliant renderin^r of Liszt's 
extremely difficult transcription of the " Tell " 
Overture. Mme. Dowla.nd, the English vocalist, 
has a good clear, telling voice, and firm, effective 
utterance, also remarkable distinctness of enuncia- 
tion ; but there was no great sympathetic charm 
about her singing, nor is there any great occasion 
for it in the commonplace, feeble sentimental ballads 
(as all sentimental songs are now called) by Blu- 
menthal, <!tc. An Ave Maria by Dudley Buck, 
quite an expressive composition, with string quartet 
accompaniment, was very beautifully rendered by 
Mrs. J. M. Osgood, who is one of the most promising 
and pleasing of the fresh sopranos who have recently 
appeared among us. The Temple Quartette, with 
rare voices, sing with a certain finical exaggeration 
of expression which does not seem as if the music 
really inspired it ; we cannot help thinking that the 
cultivation of a higher kind of music would improve 
their style, which " popularity " seems to have 
injured. The concert closed with Mr. Buck's 
AncUntie and Scfterzo Fanicutiqae by the Quiutette 
Club, too late for us to hear it. 



A aecond concert, in the same new hall, on Wed- 
nesday night, presented the same artists with the 
exception of Miss Adelaide Fiiillipps instead of 
Mrs. Osgood, and Mr. Boscovitz instead of Mn e. 
Schiller. And there was no flut-e solo by Mr. 
Rietzel as there was before (Variations, of the 
usual cut, on " Ah vou» dirai-je Alaman^* which the 
programme called an air by Mozart !). Fluto varia- 
tions are very much alike, and commonly are very 
well pUyed ; but we think it would be a saving of 
time, after the first dozen bars or so, to take the 
rest for granted ; say, play the theme, one or two 
variations, half of another, and wind up with 4Jkc., 
4&C. — This was the programme, rather more inter- 
esting than the first one : 

Quintet, Op. 81— Alleint) and Adnglo Beethoven. 

Beethoven Quintette club. 

Vocal quartet. "Absence." Hatton. 

Temple Quartette. 

Quartet. Op. M. No. 2 Haydn. 

M'mc Urso and Beethoven Qalntette club. 

Song. " Amallu, or the Roman Chariot<ser." . . milliard. 

Madume Dowtand. 



Pianoforte solo. " Invitation to the Dance,".. Tauslg. 

Mr. F. Boi>covitz. 

Aria. " Preghiera Pietay Meyerbeer. 

Miss Adelaide Phillipus. 
Violin polo. ♦* Variation in D minor.^' 

[1675] Arcangelo Corelll. 

Madame Urso. 

Duet. •' Parigit Cara.'* [La Tiaviata] Verdi. 

Mndamc Dowland and Mr. Fciisendcn. 

Quintet, Op. 37.— Andante and Finale Onslow. 

Beethoven Quintette club. 

Ballad. ** Love has eyes.^' BUhop. 

Hndnme Dowland. 

Pianoforte solo. *' Raff's Marcbe Dramatique." 

[Boscovitz. 
Mr. F. Boscovitz. 

} a. Song— '< Maid of Athena." Gounod. 

(b. " 'Biondinn bellR." Gounod. 

Mfas Adelaide Phillippa. 
Vocal quartet. '* Uurk I above ua." Kreuizer. 

It was truly a delight to ear and soul truly musical to 
hear a quartet of Haydn led by Mme. Urso ; and even more 
so, as a thing more rare, to hear her exquisite rendering of 
those old variaiiona by Corelll. as well as the quaint and 
flrolicaome little Gavotte [by Leclafr?] with which she an- 
swered the imperative recall. Mme. Urso really surpassed 
herself thatevenin?. The Quintet Club, too, did their part 
most creditably. It was a great pleasure once more to lis- 
ten to Miss Phi lipps, who is in fresher, truer voice than 
she was in the Festival last May, and sung her pieces in 
her large, noble atyie and witli artistic fervor. Mme. 
Dowland rather improved on more acquaintance ; we liked 
her best in the Duet with Mr. Fef^senden. Mr. Boscovitz 
had free range fur all his technical dexterity, finesse and 
dash in the transcriptions by Tausig and himself. 

The audience was chillin^j^ly un-numerous, and two 
more concerts which had been announced were not given, 
—although one of the " daily" critics gave a '* first-rate 
notice*' of one of them the next uiommg. 



Mr. EUGRXE Thayer is giving his usual autumnal 
course of Free Organ Recitals in the First Church [Berke- 
ley St.], at half-past three on Frid:iy afternoons, assisted 
by some of his pupils; and they are well worth the while 
of any one who, in these rich October afternoons, will 
seek an hour of muitical and holy calm. Thia was the 
programme of the64:h recital: 

Concert Fantasie In C-minor, Hesse; Two Pastorales in 
F-major, Ilesso; Sixth Organ Concerto, Handel— Miss 
Kate Furber; Fugue in F-minor, Bnch— Miss E. C. Litch; 
Vorspiel, "Liebiiter Jesu,** Bach— Mr. Charles Wood; 
HymnUH, for the Organ, Llszt; Seventh Organ Concerto, 
Handel. 



SvMPiioNY Concerts. The Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion are disappointed, after all, in their expectation of 
having Mr. Listemakn and his ansociates of the Philhar- 
monic Club in their Orchestra this season. The concert 
tours In other States, in Canada, etc , for which the Club 
through their agent have accepted, or are ready to sccept 
engagements, since their recent great success in Halifax,^ 
render their presence here entirely too uncertain for a 
Boston orchestra. Mr. .August Fries, wc are happy to 
state, has again been secured for the place which he so 
faithfully and so acceptably filled last winter as leader of 

the violins. 

' The programmes of the first two conceits [Nov. 5 and 

19|, as givep in our last imml>er, will be adhered to. For 
the first concert: Beethoven's 7th Symphony, Spohr's 
Overture to " Faust," and Chaconne from Gluck's '* Or- 
pheus,'* for the Orchestra. The Solo artists are Mme. 
Schiller, wlio will play Chopin's E^miuor Concerto, and 
Miss Abbib Wiiinkry, [her firi^tppblic appearance here], 
who will sing MendelsMohn's Concert Aria, and some 
songs. 

The Cecilia will sing the Wa1pwyl9-Nighi In the aec - 
ond Concert. 



The Harvard Concerts provoke emulation in good works. 
TUEODORB Thomas announces hit " Symphony Con- 
certs" to begin on Wednesday evening. October 28, and 
is also organizing his mixed chorus. The flrst programme 
consists of three large works: the '* Harold" Symphony, 
by Berlioz; a piano Concerto by Riff, playe I by Mr. 
Mills, who is happily recovering from his accident; and 
the Heroic Symphony by Beethoven. 



Boston Philharmonic Club. The flrst concert of 
this choice combination of solo artlvta, under the lead of 
Bernhard Listbmann, whilom first violinist of the 
Harvard and tlien of the Thomas orchetitra, by no means 
drew together the audience they deserved on Wednesday 
evening, at Beethoven Hall. We have only room now to 
aay that the classical Quartet and Quintet playing was of 
the highest order [at least for this region], and that the 
several members of the Club each proved an admirable 
mastery upon his instrument. Mme. Schiller, too, 
assisted. But we shall return to the subject In another 
number. 
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Moflic in Philadelphia. 

A writer in the Inquirer, who thinks thnt 
Philadelphia is, or ou<rht to be, " the first niusicnl 
citj on the continent,** holds up the musical prospect 
of the now opening season as follows : 

We purposely be^n this list of musical under- 
takinj^ with the local enterprises which have been 
thus far arrani^ed and made public. This is only 
bare and evident justice. It should be constantly 
borne in mind by all who occupy the hi^fher level 
of musical cultivation, that any outside enterprise 
depends largely on the undiscriminating portion of 
the publia The various travelling companies that 
visit us at irregular and frequent intervals are 
always welcome. 

If the}' have anything new to teach us they are 
doubly welcome. But, to be successful, it is vitally 
necessary that they appeal to all taxtes, low as well 
aa high. The vastly increased expenditures of 
travel make this almost imperative. Hence we 
find their projrrnmmes nearly always of a popular 
or mixed character, and if they do any musical 
work for us beyond the entertainment of the hour 
they can only (as has been the good fortune of 
Theodore Thomas) lay a foundation of sure firmness, 
on which we ourselves must build up. 

In examining the following lists of local concert 
organizations it will be evident, from an inspection 
or the programmes, that no such pure collection of 
noble musical productions has been or can be 
successfully given by a travelling company. 

Tub WoLsiEFFKa Concerts. 
The most extensive undertaking of the coming 
winter is that of the Wolsieffer Brothers. The 
first concert will take place at the Academy of 
Music on Thursday evening, October 15. The whole 
series is to be composed of six concerts, at each of 
which an entire symphony will be played. The 
cost of subscription to the whole is only to be three 
dollars. The following is a list of the most promi- 
nent works announced : — 
Symphony In C. op. 6rNo. 1) Oad«». 

l>o. B flat. op. 9i (No. 1 '. Schumann. 

Do. (Scoitfsn) op. 60 ( Xo 3t MeudelMohn. 

Do. (Im Walde)op. 163 (No 3) Rsff, 

Do. (Ocean) op. 42 (No. 2) Rabmstein. 

Do. (Choral) op. 126 (No. 9) Keethoven. 

Overture, Esponition Meyerbeer. 

Do. Flaelfo InB Meyerbeer. 

Do. Koliesptorro LIttolf. 

Do. 8(»mmemachtatraam Mendelnsobn. 

Do. Hebrides do* 

Do. Medea Barglel. 

Do. Ivan Soosanine Glinka. 

Do. Jessonda Spohr. 

Do. Lurline Wallace. 

Do. Cininor(new) F. Wink. 

Together with selections from Lohenarin, Aida, 
L'A/Heaine, Tann/iMuser, a fantasia by Glinka, 
" Komarinskaja,** also new, and somn lighter selec 
tions. Sol^ talent of a high character, both vocal 
and instrumental, is to be engaged for each concert. 
There will be a public rehearsal, free to subscribers, 
previous to every concert. 

CHAaLCS H. Jarvis's Soirbbb. 

The soir^s of our most eminent and favorite 
pianist have been among the chief features of our 
musical seasons for a dozen years at least. Last 
winter they were discontinued. But so great a 
void was experienced, and so many musical friends 
have openly regretted the loss of them, that Mr. 
Jarvis has determined to prepare another series 
this winter. 

It will probably consist of four concerts, to be 
given during the months of December and Junuarv. 
The special arrangements which Mr. Jarvis has in 
view will make these the most important chamber 
concerts ever given by him in Philadelphia. The 
programmes are not as yet announced, but Mr. 
Jarvis will himself play, among man}' other splendid 
works, the C major sonata by Beethoven, and a 
fantasia on Don Giovayiui, by Liszt, which is an 
immense production, and, we believe, a novelty in 
our concert rooms. 

SOIR BBS OP G. GUHLBUAXX. 

Mr. Guhlemann, who enjoys the unusual reputa- 
tion of playing equally well on two instruments, 
and on botli with a high degree of virtuosity, will 
give his second annual series of six classical s»oir^es. 
They will take place at .1 he Natatorium Hall, on 
&>aturday evenings during the winter, the first one 
occurring about the beginning of November. Mr. 
Guhlemann will be assisted by Messrs. Engelke, 
iJerleth, Ga^^tel and other artists. His list of solid 
attractions last winter was unusually large, but the 
one arranged for the present series promises still 
more and better things. Among the compositions 
which are promised are these : — 



Septet ....Beethoven. 

Pian-i Quinret, E flnt Schumnnn. 

Tiio C minor, op. 06 MendelK^ohn. 

Quartet opUA 41 No. 1 Bchnmsnn. 

Qii*i-tctni>. 77, No. 2 Haydn. 

Quartet F innjor Beerlioven. 

ri.ino Forte Cuncerto, F minor HcniieU. 

Violin Conrerto M«>nde!8Jiohn. 

Polonaiso fur violin Vieuxtempa. 

RicHARO Zbckwrr's Soirbbs. 
Mr. Zeckwer begins this winter his first series of 
classical concerts. He has already succeeded in 
making himself so fine a reputation that the success 
of his undertaking can scarcely be doubtful. Mr. 
Zeckwer holds a deservedly high place as an organ- 
ist, pianist and composer. Regarding his present 
scheme of concerta we have no hesitation in 
pronouncing his cataloQfue of works promised as 
altogether unrivalled. The greatest mystery is how 
he will contrive to crowd so many great proi^uctions 
into the limits of six evening concerta without 
rivalling the length of Wagner's operas. The s^iir^ea 
will be given on Wednesday evenings. We append 
the following list of works, which is pn^bably the 
longest and certainly one of the best ever announced 
for a series of six concerts. The piano solos are: — 

Concerto, C major Beethoven. 

Do. D m:i Jor Mozart. 

Do. D minor Do. 

Do. E m.i jor, op. 64. Mo^chele*. 

Do Hanrlel. 

Senate, C minor Rnhinatein. 

Do. A minor, op. 143 Schubert. 

Fnntaale and flonate, C minor Mozart. 

Toccata and FuTue (or^n) la F Bach. 

(Air. forpf. by Tauslg.) 

HumoreAke, op 20 Scliamann. 

Fas- hinffA-s<-hwnnk aus Wien, op. 26 Do. 

DividfbundlerTanze, op 6 Dm. 

WaldM:«nen, op 82 Do. 

FantftSipftUcke, op 12 Do. 

Andsnte Favorl Beethoven. 

Rondo Ciprirein, op. 129 Do. 

Introduction and Polonaise, op. 3 Chopin. 

Noctiimi*s, op. 82 a op. 9 Do. 

Chunt du Tombesu .t . Do. 

Valse Impromptu [Burssaee], op. 134 Rnff. 

Character-stttcke, op. 7 Mtodelssohn. 

BoiifT Without Wurds Do. 

Scheno a < !apr1cclo, F sharp minor Do. 

Trois Fantaaies Do. 

Rondo op. 66 [with orchestral ACComp]..KAlkbrenner. 

The concerted pieces which are to add dignity to 
the above spl<»ndid eroup will be four sonatas for 
violin An-l piano, by Beethoven, Raff, Rubinstein 
and Zeckwer ; Beethoven's sonata opus 5 in F, for 
piano and violoncello, and trios by Schnmanii, 
kubinstein and IloUtein. 

A very large space in these concerta is to be 
devoted to the illustration of German songs, and Mr. 
Zeckwer could hardly find a better interpreter than 
Mr. E. Gastol. Mr. *Gast«l will sing the entire list 
of twenty songs in the " Schone MUlIerin" g^roup by 
Schubert, together with the Erl King. Spring's 
Dream and other son^n by the same writer. He 
will give also ten of theDeau'lfnl liederof Schumann, 
Rubinstein's *' Sehnsucht," Raff's " Serenade," 
Beethoven's " An die feme Geliebie." Mendelssohn's 
" Spring Song." Lisxt's '* Lorelei," and some new 
and beautiful selections by Horn, Bruckler, Reinicke, 
Hartman and Meinardns. 

Other Oroaxizatioxs. 

The vocal societies have all either resumed or 
are preparing to resume their rehearsals. The 
Beethoven Society will hold its opening rehearsal 
on the 6th of October. This sixth season of its 
existence promises more vigor and ambition than 
some of the others. . The " Hymn of Praise," by 
Mendelssohn, is to be given at the first concert. 
The Abt Society, the Vocal Union and the Orpheus 
Club have all reorganized under the same director- 
ship as heretofore. The Orpheus will appear in the 
first of three concerta. on November 21, at Mnsicsl 
Fund Hall. Ttiey will have as special attractions, 
for the first c<mcert, the members of the New York 
Madrigal Society, Misses Beebe and Finch, and 
Messrs. Bush, Beckett and Aiken. These singers 
made so great an impression when here last year 
before that the Orpheus may be congratulated for 
having secured them again. 

We are glad to learn that the distinguished 
organist, Mr. D. D. Wt)od, is preparing another of 
his organ recitals, to be given early in the season. 
The onl^' thing to regret about it is that the audience 
which attends them is restricted to the limits of St. 
Stephen's Church, because there is actually no 
organ in any public hall of the city. The alleged 
offer by the Horticultural Society of $5000 for a 
Jarge organ to be placed in their hall, providing 
ti.is sum can be increased by additional subscrip- 
tions of ten thousand dollars, is one that should 
engross the immediate attention of music lovers. 
With such an organ, weekly recitals might be easily 
given during the season. 



Sjitfial JJoticts. 

DBSCRIPTIVB LIST OF THR 
»«l»llak«4 Uy Oliver l»ltii«B * C«. 



ir«cal, wltk Wtmuo Accomv«mI ■■«■!• 



Polly. Ballad. 2. E&tof. 



Molloy. 30 



*' Afloat, afloat, I sing In my boat. 
When ths sails are set uud lurled.** 

A jolljr sonf by a sailor, about Pollj the boat 
and Folly the w\fe;—la bis opiuiuiou Uie best two 
Ponies In the world. 

Why did we meet 3. O to f . Emeraon. 85 

" Hoir dear you wero onto my heart* 
Mu«t love now say Good Bye?" 

Word* by Oeorfe Cooper, and mualc by L. O. 
Em«r«on. A atroug cumbiuaUou, aiid Aiie eouff. 

The Dear Litt:e Shamrock. 2. A^ to f. Chary. 9Q 

*' There** a dear little plant that grow* In our Isle, 
T was Ut. Patrick himMdr sure that aet it.'* 

One of the vwy sweeteat of IrUb ballad*. 
After long yean. S. Ftof. Elmm, 80 

" After long years, my own sweet heart, 
After long years we meet.** 

A song embodying '* love's sweet greeting.** 

An Evening Service. Lloyd, 

Bonum est confiteri. 3. 6 to j/. (K) 

Benedic anim i mea. 4* D to a. 60 

Service Complete. 1.00 

A very t>eautiful eerriee. oontalning the well- 
known words with munlc of unuaual brlvhtneiMa 
and variety, arranged with aolua,dOetaatMrcliortta. 

Far from Thee. 3. F min. to f. I\iore. 85 
*' How the long day llngi>rs.** 

Minor, bat moslcal. V.uiea frequently IhMn e-S 
to 4-4 meaauro. 

I am never sighing. 3. £^ to e. OhriaUe. 40 

" For if the sun aboqld not be 8hlalng» 
1 know it irlU shine by-and-by.*' 

A joper-Chrlatle aong, fti I of eheerfalnoes. 
Her I love. 3. A^ to f . Morgan, 30 

*' Her breath is like the soft west wind, 
Fre«b from the kiss of perfumed floarers.** 

Very saroet poet-thoughts to fine and appropriate 
mu«*o. 

When the Daisies cover me. 8. C to e. OurUUe, 80 

" When rest baa oome at last.*' 

A maalcal plea for retnembranee when under the 
J>al«iea. Daiales are not oommon with oa. bnt 
Chriatie'B song* are well-known, andaieaoiongtlfte 
best. 



The Brook. 



3. Dtof. 



DoUnrtit, 40 



It la worth while to notloe this, (one of nomerona 
edUlona of a) popUiar song, to say that It has a 
prutty pieturtt-titloa which adds somewhat to the 
value. 

iaatr« mcmcsiI. 

Old Folks at Home. Grande Paraphrase de 
Concert. 6. A6 Chaloiier. T5 

The quiet, home-like melody sings throughout 
the piece, but la aocompauied and wonderfully eo- 
livened by the expedients of eoncert-playinc;-^ 
rapid arpeggios, lively cadensas, interliiaaa, ehonla 
and scales. 

Victory March. Op. 02. 4. £6 Kuhe, 60 

The oompoaer aeeius to be raised by hia enthoai- 
aum, entirely above the aianosphere of ordinary 
marche«, and has produced sonkething of a hl(;E 
order, with great variety and power. Full of oc- 
tavea, and reqoirea a large hand fur easy perform- 
ance. 

Fantasie Diaboliqoe. 5. F mixKM*. Warreru 75 

At first eight might be proiionneed a Taranlelie. 
but baa leea of a crasy, and more ol a *- wicked*' 
quality than that style of composition. A pleoe of 
wild and atartling effect. 

Buds of the Opera. 4 hands. each 40 
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Linda. 
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Faust. 
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24. 


Rigoletti. 
WilUam Tell. 
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31. 
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The gem-mvl(*dies ol the Opera arahera broog^ht 
within the niaeb of ordinary playen. 

Flower Song. (Blumenlied). 4 hands. 3. F. 

Lange, 50 

A very smooth and naecfiil pleae^aad notloeable, 
aa duet playera uanaily have ocoaaion fcr power 
and rapid eseoutioo, but hero most eserciae taate 
and delicacy. 

Celcbr^ Tarantelle da Bravura. 6. I> minor 

and major. QotUchalk. 1.60 

One of the Poethnmons Works now attracting 
much attention. It has all the daah. Impetuoalty 
and whirr of a true Tarantvlle. with occasional 
lap<*ea into brIlManty staoeato, ** snapping *' move- 
ments. 
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The Cantatrice. 

(From the Ontde Jf««k»2.) 

I have never foand it possible to approach 
one of these queens of song and rulers of the 
stage without being struck by the anomalies 
and the breadth of her existence. What an 
exciting life is theirs! How many people 
gather round them 1 What attentions ! What 
homage! What interests arc at stake! What 
passions! What other woman — what idol, I 
onght to say — ever* saw so many feivent 
devotees at her feet t Bnt, on the other hand, 
what hard work! What emotions! What 
unceasingly renewed fatigue! The public, 
which never cares for aught save results, little 
suspects what efforts, continually renewed, 
what assiduous labor, what intelligence, what 
patience, what reflection, is required even from 
the Cantatrice who has attained the apogee of 
her talent and her reputation, to keep the 
position she has achieved, to nurse her voice, 
on which everything depends for her, to 
preserve her strengtli, to learn the secret of 
constantly varying her natural capabilities, and 
of actively interpreting the innumerable differ- 
ent parts in which she must successively excite 
admiration. If to all this we add the fact that 
she has to learn her parts, frequently very long 
and bristling with difficulties; that she must 
attend rehearsals; that she cannot withdraw 
from the world; that people quarrel and almost 
come to fisticuffs for her society ; that^ in one 
season, she sometimes sings more than thirty 
times elsewhere than at the theatre; that she 
must be always ready, always well up to the 
mark (hien entrdinee\ and never inferior to her- 
self; that she has not even the time to be ill; 
and that, in this life of struggles, in which 
everything must excite and enervate her, a 
neglected cold, by destroying the marvellous 
instrument which she possesses within herself, 
and to perfect which she has devoted twenty 
years, is sufficient to ruin her whole future, we 
may form some notion of her strange destiny. 

Well! It is the very fragility of such an 
existence which sets loose so many passions — I 
might say, excites such acts of madness — 
around her. The public know that the voice 
which, with its divine accents, sends them into 
ecstasies, hangs on a' thread. They know that 
at any moment they may be deprived of it for 
ever. This is what renders them so prodigal 
of their applause. This is what works them 
up to indulge in so many recalls. This is what 
suggests the enthusiastic hurrahs, the crowns 
of flowers, the serenades, the unharnessing of 
horses from carriages, the princely presents, 
and the homage of sovereigns — nay, of women 
themselves — vertiginous ovations, which the 
CanUitrice at last cannot do without, to which 
she becomes accustomed, and which cause her 
to traverse the entire globe at the risk of 
encountering unknown fatigue, and all sorts of 
perils; braving shipwreck and pestilence. The 
world calls her. the world wants to see and 
hear her, to revel in hersougand in her beauty. 
Think of the appalling satisfaction of amour- 
propre in the existence of a Malibran, a Sontag, 
a Jenny Lind, a Grisi, a Patti, or a Nilsson, 
and tell me whether, having everything in their 
favor, youth, beauty, fortune, talent, burning 
affection, and universal homage, these happy 
fair ones arc not really the queens of the world, 
and if they do not exhaust everything adorable 
and profound in life. Tell me, moreover, 
whether a man of genius, as a reward for an 
entire existence of severe study, of study soar- 
ing into the highest spheres of intelligence, and, 
as its result, raising the moral level of humanity, 



tell me. I rcneat, whether such a man ever 
received from his contemporaries the like marks 
of esteem and tenderness ? After this, speak 
of justice, if you dare. 

I have just shown you one side of the exist- 
ence of the Cantatrice. Now look at the other, 
all you, who, in your secret hearts, envy her 
this life of rapture. For the very reason that 
the position of a queen of the stage is a most 
enviable one for a woman, and almost the only 
one which allows her to hold a distinguished 
place on the stage of the world, how many 
women dream of it! how many women are 
ambitious to possess it! To what ardent 
rivality does this give rise ? to what wars of 
savages ? How many ambuscades have to be 
avoided ? how much hypocrisy must be borne, 
how much treason must be feared, and how 
many mistakes must be dreaded ? The fury of 
a mother, whose infant has just been torn from 
her breast, is nothing compared to that of the 
artist, old and worn out, when a younger rival, 
gifted with superior powers, comes to take her 
place. The latter must keep good watch and 
ward. For a long time ^he will live in an 
enemy's country. 

" In my dreraing-room, in which yon see me," said 
one of them to me, with closed doors, " I should not 
dare to confide anythin<; important to you, even in 
a whisper. The walls do nut posses? ears, but I am 
always surrounded by spies. I aro bound to suspect 
all those about me, my dresser, my hair-dresser, 
my own maid, my fellow-artiflts, my manager, and 
even the roan who pays court to me ! . . . They 
want to know what 1 think ; what I propose doing 
with my holiday ; whether I shall renew my 
enscagement ; and, if so, on what terms ; if I feel 
well ; if I am ill ; whether I am in love, alas ! . . 
and, above all, whom I am in love with, for, as you 
RAW on the occasion of CruvelU's marriage, and 
Pattrs, we are not allowed to choose a husband to 
suit our own taste.** — Another said to me : " Would 
you believe it? I never dare traverse, without 
tremblini;. the long dark corridors which separate 
my dress) ntr.room from the stage. I feel that I am 
so beloved here that I always fear a trap will open 
beneath my feet, and that I shHil be precipitated, 
with all my bones broken, into the vaults below.*' 

A third lady — she was a dtimeuse^ by the way 
— told mc one day that she hod nearly trodden 
on some fragments of glass, scattered about her 
dressing-room. Who had put them there ? 
The object in view was to lame her. ' • 

Be well assured of one thing: the leading 
lady, the diva of every large lyric theatre, 
merely to maintain her position, to keep up her 
friend3hi))3, and to disconcert her foes, must 
employ with her manager, her fellow artists; 
with authors, with composers, with pi'essmen, 
with membera of the fashionable world, and 
with persons h-^lding office, a thousand times 
more astuteness, political cleverness, tact, and 
prudence, than a constitutional sovereign — if 
he entertains the surreptitious idea of governing 
— in his dealings with his people and his min- 
isters. To render her quite complete, she ought 
to have the soul of a Richelieu with the exterior 
of a fairy and the voice of a syren. Everything 
depends on the last; everything is in the voice. 
The voice is the key of the arch in the fragile 
edifice of the Cantatrice. The brutal and 
ungrateful public, who constitute her strength, 
pitilessly discharge her the instant her voice 
becomes frayed. Nothing is then lefc to the 
queen of song but the cruel recollection of her 
sovereignty. 

One more characteristic fact. Endowed with 
such seductive power, these ladies — these start 
as they are called, and the figure is well chosen, 
for how many satellites gravitate around thein 
— excite extraordinary devotion, poodle-like 



attachment, and, also, ardent pissiou. But 
such passion, even when satisfied, is not happy. 
Every gueen is a slave. Each moment, the 
whole life of these queens is engrossed by a"t. 
If they are mothers, they can scarcely find 
leisure to look after their children; it they a e 
wives, they arc intuitively acquainted with th? 
sentiments which they portray and which 
entrance us, but they have not time to feel them • 
It is not with them that a lover can give him" 
self up, of an evening, to long sweet chit-chat* 
by the domestic hearth, when everything i^ 
hushed in repose and when the fire glow.'^ a 
ruddy glow ; when a couple feel so happy alone : 
when thought unbosoms itself without effort, 
and when amenity flows from the lips as from 
a spring full of freshness and purity ! Similarly, 
the lover of one of these fair stars can scarcely 
reckon on enjoying the chaste pleasure of a 
poetic and silent walk, on the hill covered 
with sombre forests, when Nature lies as though 
stupefied with sleep, and when the speakers 
surprise themselves talking in a whisper. The 
poet gives only a part of himself to the public. 

The Cantatrice gives them everything : her time, 
her soul, her beauty! He she loves is Komeot 
when she plays Juliet; Edgar, when she plays 
Lucia ; Faust, when she plays Gretchen ; and 
Otello, when she plays Desdemona. Even in 
the tenderest outpourings of the soul, if, once 
or twice in her life, by some extraordinary 
exceptional chance, she finds the leisure neces- 
sary for indulging in them, she is anxious and 
pre-occupied. Her soul is not given up to 
them. Her soul belongs to art, infinite in its 
fonns, and varied in its means ; to art, that 
pitiless Sphynx, who devours all whom her 
enigmas confuse and render incapable of guess- 
ing the answers. Thus, when she is playing, 
the Dita does not belong to herself, and, in 
her very rare moments of rest, she vegetates, 
but no longer lives. She experiences the pro- 
found ennui, the sombre nostalgia which seizes 
one, in the absence of any passion, when one 
has the misfortune to possess as ardent disposi- 
tion. What she then beholds, in her imagination 
during the day, and in her dreams at night, is 
the rough flooring of the stage, the gloomy 
corridors, and the uninteresting pipes whence 
issue a row of flaming jets. The odors she 
breathes arc not those of the balmy grass, ris- 
ing upwards beneath the pale light of the stars, 
but the mephitic smell of gas. The sound, 
also, to which she listens with pensive brow, 
is not the song which murmurs at the bottom 
of every soul, but the tumultuous uproar of 
frantic clapping of hands. For her there is no 
reverie, no voluptuous idleness. Every time 
she is about to sink down exhausted, an inward 
voice cries: ** Up, soldier! " She must march 
— I beg pardon — she must sing, even unto 
death, spite of grief and lassitude ; she must 
smother her hate, and she must restrain her 
tears. Oh ! how that smile, that eternal smile, 
which is so becoming, must torture her! The 
truth is that the slightest imperfection might 
cost her dear. We who gain admission by 
payment into the theatre. So. not understand 
teing deprived of our pleasures. But if any 
sorrow, annoyance, or the slightest of those 
accidents which occur so naturally in every- 
one's existence, should happen to paralyze the 
powers of the Cantatrice, the public arc directly 
ill-natured. ** What is the matter with her 
this evening ? ** A whole theatre is thus agi- 
tated. Meanwhile, at the back of a box there 
is a man who sees this, and feels his soul 
devoured by the torments of hell. What a 
subject for a romance, of a romance full of 
rage, hatred, ecstasy, and frightful jealousy, 
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could be written on: the Lover of the Cantatriee. 
If Heaven spares niy life, I ineun to attempt it. 

Ernest Feydeau. 



The Common Uses of Music in Germany. 

[From The Tonic Sol-Fa Reporter, Oct. 1] 

Six mountain valleys meet together in Lan- 
gen-Schwalbachf and this long village squeezed 
in the cleft between two hills, and iforking out 
into the two Brnnnen valleys at the upper end, 
gets its living by lodging-house keeping, small 
shopkeeping and small farming on the hill 
sides. It was interesting to me, during a fort- 
night's stay in this place, to study the musical 
practices and habits of such a primitive looking 
German town of 2000 inhabitants. 

I need not say much of the band which played 
at the different brunnens, or bubbling springs 
of iron water, for five hours every day. It con- 
sisted of about 20 players, and included the 
string, reed, and brass instruments in due 
proportions. Its programmes, in addition to 
the dance music which popular taste demanded, 
were well seasoned with overtures by classical 
composers, and sometimes a symphony by 
Beethoven. The conductor was quiet but com- 
manding, strengthening the violin part with his 
own instrument when occasion demanded. 
The players were attentive to their work and 
gentlemanly in conduct. The precision of 
stroke and the expression were very good. 
Every morning they began their work with some 
well knov.'n chorale, in four plain parts. A 
German cannot well hear a chorale without 
thinking of the words to which he has heard it 
sung all his lifetime, so that this was truly a 
religious way of commencing the day's duties. 
When the lark had not called us earlier in the 
morning to taste the brunnen and the mountain 
air, it was very pleasant to be awakened, at 
seven o'clock, by the pure, steady harmony of 
one of these chorales, streaming through our 
open casement. 

As the schools are the beginning of every- 
thing, I went to the schools. My old friend, 
Herr Becker, sen,, recognized me, after eighteen 
years, and received me with great kindness. 
His girls were at their singing i)ractice. They 
were all supplied with books containing a large 
collection of school songs and music, of a size 
that would "be sold for about two shillings in 
England. And I found on enquiry, that although 
these children of peasant-proprietors, and lodg- 
ing-house keepers, pay but small fees for their 
education, yet they provide all their own books I 
So greatly is music valued by the German peo- 
ple. Alas, in many English'schools it is diffi- 
cult to get the parents to pay even a halfpenny 
a month for school music. The teaching is 
chiefly by ear, while the music lies before the 
eyes of the pupils. Thus it was that the Con- 
traltos did not always sing the notes which 
were in the book, but sometimes put in more 
natural and easy harmonies. It was also notice- 
able that the Contraltos carried their Thin 
voice far down, with the usual meagre effect on 
the low tones. There was scarcely any of the 
Upper Thick register, and none of that nianhj 
Lower Thick which is so enjoyable in the wo- 
man's voice. But we must remember that there 
are very few English schools where the voices 
are properly divided and the registers properly 
used. There was a cert^iin richness in the 
quality of the tone, which comes from the 
mountain air and the German language with its 
open vowels, but I was disappointed in not see- 
ing the mouths sufficiently open, nor the vocal- 
ized breath thrown so forward in the mouth as 
to produce the best quality of tone. If I had 
not expected better things in Germany than we 
are familiar with in England, I should not have 
noticed this. It was pleasant to see how, 
catching by sympathy the good taste of Herr 
Becker, the girls entered into the tiue expression 
of the words ; and there were much fewer non- 
singers than one sometimes sees in English 
schools. In a much larger school at Wiesbaden, 
I had the opportunity of seeing part of the 



process by which tunes are taught. The teach- 
er bids his pupils open their manuscript book 
of poems or their printed reading book at a 
certain song. (In this school, which was not 
the highest, the scholars have no music before 
them, but they learn the words previously, by 
rote.) He then calls upon the trebles to*^ sing 
their part of the tune while he plays it on the 
violin. This being done he goes through the 
same process a number of times with the con- 
traltos. Thus far the process had been carried 
on a previous day. On the day of my visit the 
teacher called on the sopranos'to sing their part 
while he played the contralto part, striking in 
with the highest part if he found them singing 
wrong notes or. flattening. This being done 
twice, he called on the Contraltos to sing their 
part while he played the Soprano part. Aftjr 
correcting errors he allowed the two parts to 
sing together, while he, with his violin, went 
to the help of one part or the other, just as he 
thought they needed it. He cultivated soft 
singing and good expression. The idea of mak- 
ing independent readers of music does not seem 
to occur to German school mastere. But I must 
not forget Mr. Becker. I had the great pleas- 
ure of being present while he on Fridav evening 
prepared the Protestant children (as a Catholic 
teacher was preparing the Catholic children in 
another room) for the i>salmody of the roming 
Sunday. It was interesting to see with what 
simplicity and earnestness, and with what few 
words, he carried the children into the spirit 
and feeling of the hymn. He then required it 
to be read first by one pupil and then by another, 
taking care that it should be read out distinctly 
and seriously, but also in an expressive manner. 
The pupils, both boys and girls, were each try- 
ing to read well, so as to satisfy their evidently 
bJlo^edt a her. Next came the chorale, which 
had generally been learnt before, but in which 
the voice of the teacher helped when necessary. 
Wlien this had been once sung, it was sung 
again, each form of five or six children, stand'^ 
ing up, singing a line alone, the next form 
taking up the tune, singing their line promptly. 
Here also was a useful emulation. Musically 
considered, the clear attack and the stead v 
holding of the tones which this psalm singing 
required was evidently a very valuable piece of 
vocal training. But 'the moral and religious 
training was the most valuable of all. If the 
Germans arc all thus taught in childhood we 
cannot wouder that they love their chorales. 

In the church I fancied that the singing had 
become a little quicker, or rather slightly less 
slow, than when I heard it in the same place 
eighteen years ago. The pulse of the German 
nation is beating higher. The tunes were very 
clearly struck and well sustained. The tones 
were pitched too high for Ba.ss voices to join in 
the.n, and only a few tenors could be heard 
floating lazily on the great flood of woman's 
voice. This is whit they call unison, what Mr. 
Barnby and Dr. Stainer wish introduced in 
England. The organ was played by the 
Schoolmaster. The little interludes at the end 
of each line were no longer heard, but those 
between the verses are continued, and they had 
the effect I thought of restoring the key to the 
ears of the congregation and so keeping up the 
pitch. Some of the tunes sounded very famil- 
iar, doubtless because the recent revival of 
psalmody in England has taught us many Ger- 
man melodies. I was glad to hear *' Pascal" 
or ** Ilursley " again, in its original form, as a 
flowing tune risi ng into eloquence, to a * *sevens" 
metre hymn. The heavy, clumsy rhythm by 
which some English compilers have adapted it 
to long metre hymns contradicts the very spirit 
of the tune itself. 

In my former visit I had overheard some 
delightful duet-singing in the Hotel next door, 
and permission had been given to me in a very 
free and friendly manner to come in and listen 
to the two young daughters of Herr Kling, the 
landlord of the Kmnich. They were singing 
Franz Abt's duets for their own amusement 
with great taste and good quality of voice. I 
hear that one of them is now an accepted pub- 



lic singer, who will doubtless, one day, be 
hcanl in Ensfland. By the help of my own bad 
Gcnnan and Herr K ling's good humored Eng- 
lish I made myself known again, anrl obtained 
permission to attend, with my brother, a re- 
hearsal of the Miinnerjjesanin'erein of the village 
of which Herr Kling is the conductor. It was 
held, not in a **gast-haus ■' like others I have 
visited, but in one of the public school rooms. 
Being the first in the room, we had occasion to 
appreciate and enjoy the German practice of 
saying good evening, orgocnl morning, even to 
stningers, when you meet. The sound of one 
another's voices brings us nearer together than 
silence can do. The fellowship of Iiumanity is 
very pleasant. We were put on friendly tenns 
with each gentleman as he entered the room. 
Herr Kling placed us where we could hear Ixjst, 
and out of compliment to our nationality sang 
two pieces of English music. First, Waiu- 
wright's ** Life's a bumper " to German wonls, 
and second, Spoffortlfs **Hail smiling morn." 
Many other pieces were afterwards sung from 
their large collection of music printed and 
manuscript. There was a little carelessness of 
time and of expression in the early part of the 
practice, as though the singers had not thor- 
oughly warmed to their work, but afterwards 
time, tune, and expression were admirable, and 
they sang *'Die Wacht am Rhein " as though 
they loved every note of it. Occasionally a 
first tenor would try to urge his Thick register 
too high, and so make his voice stand out 
harshly ; but as a nile the Thin, or falsetto reg- 
ister was well used, and was much stronger and 
fuller than is commonly the case in England. 
This development of "the counter-tenor voice 
was partly owing to the long practice on men's 
voice music, and ]>tirtly to the age of the sing- 
ers, for it was very noticeable to me that the 
greater part of these thirty gentlemen were 
what we should call ** old singers " ; the young- 
est being probably twenty-five, but the greater 
proportion of them between thirty and fifty 
years of age. The absence of young singers I 
could not account for, and bad not Gennan 
enough to ask about it. It was, however, inter- 
esting to observe how long the counter tenor 
voice will last, in Ixjauty and force, when prop- 
erly trained. 

Perhaps the most interesting exhibition I saw 

of the common uses of music among the German 

people, w»w in connection with the Scdan-fest. 

On the eve of the day, as soon as night l)egan 

to fall, after a due proportion of bell-ringing 

from both Protestant and Catholic church^, 

the firing of mortars and small arms, from the 

hills overhanging the town on every side, wjis 

heard. Theu, from the hill which stands at the 

fork between the two Bnmncn valleys, at the 

head of the town, there was a long display of 

Bengal lights, whose varied colors attracted an 

array of visitors to the spot from wlfich all 

could best be seen a id lieaRl. But the young 

men had gone up the steepest of the inountiiin 

sides overlooking Schwalbach. We couKI see 

blazing light marching up the hill; then came 

a cheer from distant voices, and a great bonfire 

blazed out against the dark sky. And whilo 

the people through all the long village were 

gazing at the sight, not angry with the French 

people, but grateful that their homes had been 

saved from Napoleon, Bazaine, and others, a 

response to their hearts' feelings came floating 

out of the darkness, while the trumpet-tones of 

a powerful band, playing the familiar chorale 

"Now thank we all our God," were bom upon 

the breeze. Then followed more firing of mor- 

tai*s, more spreading of colored lights among 

the mountain ways, and again the invisible 

musicians sent forth another sentiment of the 

people's heart, **God save our Prussian king." 

It was strange to an Englishman to hear the 

tones of our own National Anthem welcomed 

also as theirs. May this musical fellowship 

long continue, a true token of the unity of two 

great nations! After a few more fireworks, it 

was impossible that these mountaineers of the 

Rhine district, who had contributed their full 

quota to the defence of their country, should 
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cmrclude llie OTPninf; willinut tlic lieart-stining 
tones of ■' The Wiitch on llic Rhine." 

On the FfHt (lay itself, l>y llcrr Becker's 
grcBt kindnew, wc were iillowed to witnetw, 
from Ihc wiinlon-s of hU (icln}ol.rnoin, n very 
interpfftitip Cfrrenifmy. Some twentv Toiin^j 
ladies of tlic toBii, dtPSicd in wliite ivilh flasli- 
es of the ]i.i-iiiiiii1 colors, M.ick, wliite, and 
red, were to (tresent n new flatr to Itiose nic:ii of 
Sell wail Hid I who lind lieeii Ui tlic war. I need 
not dcsoril^c (Jh: deconted pliitfonii, Ike Miiil- 
nur-ffccanpveroi* wiili tlirir (Ins. thu band, 
wliioli is iiidiaiicnsalde on all siicli occnsions, or 
the beautiful proMssion of licnithy irjriH; but 
the ;rnnd rlcar clocutioD nud the inifaltcring 
Mjlc in wliich tlt« luiircl-cronned >-omi<; litc]y 
-ultered ttie th.inks of the women (u th'i men 
who had kept them free, denerve^t cspcciiil 
praise. Very few Indies exci-]il our own good 
Eiiulii4) Queen eoiild spciik so well. The i>Dor 
hcluictcd ^ntlemnn appointed to reply was mi 
much overcouic by it that he lost the l>e5t part 
of hia K]>eech, and had to finish nearly all !m 
sentences, "wc shall never forget," " «e shall 
never forget." The Schwalhatli yeomnnry, led 
hy the hand and (he }>ii'ls in white, the new 
banner tjoinir before llicui, and (he great crowd 
of townspeople following, formed themselves in 
procession, marched tliroiigh the lengtli of tlic 
town, and then along the beautiful valley of 
the Wein brunncn and for a mile up through 
tlic t>cceli woods to an open sp.ice at the top of 
the hill called the " Wild Hoar's run." There 
ore no wild boars there now, Itut some indus- 
trious persons had been aiithoriT^ed to set up a 
great number of roughly pi-epnred benches anil 
tables, and to provide bread and butter and 
wine and ^Itzer water at very moderate prices 
for all purchasers. As wc ri'Hchcd the place 
we saw the biave girls iu white leading the, 
procession up to the spot. Some fifteeii hun- 
dred people must have iroen there to enjoy 
themselves. First, our friend Herr Becker's 
schoolchildren, standing around him lovingly, 
sang a number of their prettiest school pieces. 
Then after an interval the Hand pl.iyed. After 
another interval the )fflniicr-gf saiigverein stood 
with their backs [othemishly bcech-lrecfl, and 
sent forth a glorious aud beautiful power of 
sound. After another interval and another 

iiliiying of Ihc band, tomysurprise and deilKht 
heard the sounds of a mixed voice choir. 
Eighteen years ago it was only in such citien as 
Heidelberg aud amongst cultivated people 
that I found choirs of laiiiea and gentlemen 
singing together. The women managed the 
church singing, as they do still, aud the men 
made themselves well iieard in their gesang- 
Terein. It was a new thing to nie to tind a 
mixed-voice choir in a German village. As I 
think that the fellowship of the sexes is a great 
softener of human manners, I was very glad to 
sec the change. It has taken place, I nailer- 
stand, within the last few years. The "Con- 
cordia," which includes within lis ranks Jews, 
Protestants, and Catholics, sang with ndiuirnble 
taste, and the broad, rich elionis of the mixed 
voices formed a good contrast to tiie manly 
sweetness and force of the men's voice music. 
After another interval, yet another mixed voice 
choir, composed entirely of Catholics, sang 
more of the beautiful national music. This 
choir was rich in tlic number and ijuulity of its 
voices. But what we noticed particularly as 
we stood listening to these mixed voice choirs 
was the conipaniliveyouthrulness of the lenurs 
and baaiei. Now we uuUcrstood why there 
were sii few young singers in tlie Miinner- 
gesangverein. I-hope th.it the just popularity 
of tiMS inisi-d voice choirs will not deprive Ger- 
many of her glory in men's voice siuging. I 
wandered about underthe trees, saw the family 
groups taking refreshment and play, anil a few 
of tbe young people dancing; but I heard no 
noise of drunkeauess, and saw no tokeu of e.x- 
cesa. After the men Iiad made the great beech 
wood reflect their voices once more, and long 
before the gloaming, people wended their way 
homeward. It struck me as n remarkable tiling 
tbat a small country village of 2000 inhabitants 



could priduce three distinct, well sustained, 
and ably conducted sinRiug societies. Is there 
a town or villagp in England, of the same pop- 
jo iin CCUWEX. 
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It is slmost incredible that lliia letter can be gen- 
uine, but lli-rr R. Waj^er lim writlcii sueli Blrangc 
01104 al vnriuiK lime!>. Hint, ia his is<u, Inervdnlity 
r...i;ht not .ilwnys to follow liiiiin-bibilily. nesiiU*. 
the nentBO'o : " Vou know me well enuuicli hy nnmo 
to be capable nl refiiHin^; to ^rnnt llie reqiii-st I ad- 
dre>9 to Tou," Is rwrfeclly unintirllii[ibie, nad, there- 
fore, rnthcr in faviir of the anthetitieity of the 
dnenment. Time will prove whether or no tlie 
U-lter is a hoax. Meanwhile, let ns hear the Eco 
trllntia, n paper published in New York; — 

'■Tlic Jniimsls Imwrtnlil'erwiliipn.somi- few wrck. 
flnn, hy Rielisnl Wncner. Iilolnledrroin lln.trruih, siul 
ndilrMKEil to Ihc fditur of a iionudicBl Review, Thit 
Pl>li>tk— pei'lupa. ■pocrj'pliiil— la a nitniiglimlril on llic 
iiarl at Um aiillicir M lakmgrln ■■nlnrt llie ln-lin^ren« hwI 
npathy nrwhluhlKhaotaMiiUieol^Ktin Gvmniinjr. \t- 
liHlIng, eapeelalii', ta ibeeunMrneikin uf hli Kirreutb The- 
atre, and to thti new— iind inott miiK^illlcant— opera, 1 
.N'fhJiiaani. hedriliieiililiprolertaii: 'annttonnl Iden,' and 
nild', dlsujipnliitcdly : ' 1 linvevaLnly endeavon^ to Ami In 
Oermany lOM ncrMMvM would ■obfoillw aw dollan 
cMh ... II lurlvK burn my Inienttnn Ea olT^r llie per- 
fDmiuieCii at ll:iynioliinainitaD>lT lo thi> pul'llc . . . 
no clnii ut nvclvt}-, iHibin eii|>lta1t>ti. or men or scLcnFF, 

hnn rFmnliwd hlLhnil tu nte and my wnrka arv ilio opera- 
tlvo clahimit : they alone toita my atrenKth. But, a< the 
nia-aos poMM-Mi no iiKOuIary reiouma. I hare hi-en i»in. 
iwlled to (te<Kvnii In a eumpnanluc:— wr ahali kII ih« 
liliicm, rvHirvhiit 9M Ibrn-'ceialiouinmalRalanlaK— ihongli 
■luarlj' all Ocnnan muHleal ariigU have l«hawd M bndly. 
nnd— m Bpenk tfaewholp tnlli,— no rldlcBlonsly luwards 
oie. lliiiiks to a credit I have ■aeeesded In Kelllnnnpanrd, 
mv pcrf.>rninnceii nro asaunid (nr tS74. and, 1( Ihc larjn 
circiiYiH.m ofyKiir Ri'vlew could lie employed In llie eoilee- 
1la?i D[ r.inda In (upporlol my enwrprUr. I shuuM (eid 
null oblifcd tu you and ilio American publk." 

li;tter. tike tlie first one (|untvd, may 
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,. , _. le has asked the 

all the n-hearnals and pcrfornuincts {^ratuit'inslv ; 
.Miulllu. OppPiiheimer. Ilerren N'ieninim and Beti 
have eonsentetl nncunditianallv. but Herr Scnria has 
eon^ati'd only pnrtinlly. The three Init-nnmed 
iirtists have liierntlve engngemeiits at the Cmirt 
Thentri* of B-rlin and Vienna. Tliey can aff.nl to 
be libernl If thev fiiiioBC. Not fio. h.iwever, lli.i*c 
enipi:^ by pi^vale inuaasere. who are slniniily 
di,<inrnned tn nlnkl^Bny 8aerifii-e« for Herr Wn-n«r 
and hia work's. Mad. Cnsiiaa Wairner lias ennse- 
quently been under the neceasltj" of pennini; several 
letters, brimming over with indignnlioa, and 
nildressed " to the egolUlienl race ofpctori', who are 
ileslitiite of anythinit like ideali-tic eiithusinsm," 
Bnt not only dues the qaestion of Interest play a 
prominent part In Herr R. Wagner's plans; the 
arljats mu»t possess exee|>lional ijualities to fit them 
to take part in his Kational-Stage-Plays. One 
quality indisprnsablv required in tliein is ilie. 
How can anyone of ordinary stature repi esent such 
Kianta as Herr It. Wagner'a dmmalU prrfiwr are I 
Tills eoDiiideratlan Is the cause or serious anxietv to 
(he composer, who is always jroing; about with a 
foot-rule In quest of giants, liko brederick the Great, 
of Prussia, when recruiting for his Gaards Tiie 
matter has been InL-en np by the good Bayreuthers, 
who, whenever tliey see anyone ufiiiore than ordi- 






 Ah ! 



Ih^re is a Nibf luni; ! Cnnnot wv a 

The scores anil wparate parts of tlio TrUoriii 
fill Ki'iirnl clie»t». The liorses truni the Rnval 
stnUps at MiiiiiL-li are csiieeted every <lav. They 
will be ™bic<.-te.l to a earefnl course of trnining W 
fit thein (or the Wnlkvrcs ami Brunhilda. The 
Inttrr. as ixir r-iider« mii'y rcmembiT. Iiaa to jump. 
sttYil ami nil. into a bBi-Hiiifr fuaeril pile. — Londan 
M«tirat U'or'rf. 



'Harold in Italy:" Bymphony by Hector 
Berlioz. 
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tllii hero tiy asiiln Inslmnii'nt. tb 
HI nr ilTes an imlirfdual melody. Ttila 
inl IbmDEli. Hnntt over, nnil inmc;l» * 
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tRT 1. The llr-t part of the Symphony 
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lencd by li» slaht or a Kloriona lindwnpe, It 
In. TlMnionnll* iMcointa weaker, and the 
ortheVlnla Iwtiay HaroLd's weariness; bnt 



rharaelcr of overilowiUB joy. 

Tlin seeonil pari nf the Symphnny Is enttil 
n.ifin KttKlHg Pra^frafUi' FU-rHmt." Tlierhyit 

iny. 'Harold, mnk hi sltcnt riHIecilan, allow* thapllffrlr 
... i.i._ h..>h. v.ni,. botruys hia preienc" b" ti 






to paMhIm __.,..... 

moiioily lliat fl>inb' over the clear ennlaic aeei 

march uihiMmipti-dlnarellgiouaehnnt; 

 float till '■•*■- -'- — ■•' 



n UI mierrupii-a in arengunuannnt; e»rne"i unu oe- 
himionk'S float ibroUEh the air, whiUl In the loweit 
! uf the bau^n llie rhythm al the march continues, 
Braiitially living any tn the dlstanoe;twiliebt come* on; 
■debt anil AviKt hrint! Ibe star*; Harold ha< inoked, lls- 
luni'il anil dreamed, and yet be ramalna ontunehed. 

Tart hi. In the third part. " Tha Stttia/lt afa Xikh- 
MjirrrofUu AlirailtthU Btbui," Harold wllneisps a 
Mcne of iiive. vtahih atill only innehea hlin auperflriilly. 
A schenowiihllrelyrhythmViiinathiapnlt. a serenade 
of eoantry InsirunMnta, like lUu of tlM Itaii-in riRemrl, 
droll, aparkllnB, merry and (all of ayn[iaihelic humor. 
This litoniello Is fotloweil liy a son;:, in Ibe nelodv of 
whieh Is recoEniial the mmaiiBi of the annmoreri efiep- 
henl, whoae miemlinrrasud Hftvetlon Harold Iwholds wiLh 
jia;lness. Itl4 mHnady enlna laTRer pniportlnns ; iben the 
rninaiiia nl the mounuliieer la iual In coqaeilish lamlnei; 
tiicn the llffvniri mnrnelbi ia repeated; and llnsliy ibnu 
themni are Imcraiii^deil and wurked up li^^lher, dylni 



mennliiiiless Ideas irf a winiiTlnchralniltli dmEBed Into 
a wild rhythm of an alleiir,, fiviiBiido, wlwn the bscchadal 

UuC sud.lenly. uoexpecWlly. Iho plletfms' inircli soDiida 
III the iliataiice. Harold an-^r-vs Ihwlasi appeal to ha 

atreltn of t:rcal power of ilpsi^n and colurJD|; eiases Uia 
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DWIGHT'S JOURT^AL OF MUSIC. 



MMsiqiie." by F^ti?, which is in tho pre»«. The ninth 
book, with which thi3 new volume opens, is devoted 
to the history offeingnnjrin the Eastern churches: — 

The mission of the Apoetles, the chnniA of the first 
Christians, the Hturiry in the first two centuries, nnd 
the sdaptAtion of reli<;ioa3 sonsrs to popular n)elodie.«, 
form the contents of its first chapter. In the sec- 
ond chapter, are treated the liturffic chant of the 
Greek chnrch, the masses of St. James, St Basil, 
and St. Chrj'sostom, the distinctive characteristics 
of the hymns and the anthems of the Greek and Ko- 
man Liturgy, the authors of the hymns of the Greek 
church, and the mode of executing these hymns. 
The third chapter treats of the musical notation of 
the Greek church, and of the reform that had for 
object its simplification. The following chapters 
treat of the details of the vocal ronsic of the Syrian 
churches, of the Armenian liturgy music, of the 
music of the African churches, that of the church of 
Alexandria, of the Coptic and Ab3*8sinian churches, 
and the false ideas of Europeans on the music of the 
Eastern nations. The last chapter of the ninth book 
clofies with general considerations on the diversity 
of liturgies and songs in the Eastern churches, and 
on the character of Eastern Christianity in the first 
centuries. 

The tenth book treats of the music of the Western 
Churches: it opens with details of the hymns of the 
Christians in the Catacombs of Rome, and of the 
introduction of the Eastern Liturgy int'3 the West- 
ern Chnrch. After this come a series of chapters on 
the following subjects : — 

Ist. the Ambrosian chant; the psalm chants; 
sources of the liturgy ; the traditional use of Rome 
and that of Milan ; the work of Saint Ambrose ; or- 
naments of the ancient chants of the Church, their 
simplification. 2nd. the songs of the Roman Church; 
the reform of Saint Gregory; the tradition of the 
sending of the Antiphonaire of Saint Gregory to 
Charlemagne ; the truth respecting the Gradual of 
Saint Gall ; the discovery of the Montpelier Manu- 
script, so important for a knowledge of the li'Uigical 
work of Saint Gregory ; the theory of autlientic nnd 
plagal rorKlesas set forth by Guido d'Arezzo. 3rd. 
the notation of vocal music in Europe, fr^m the fall 
of the Roman Empire to the eleventh century ; tlie 
notation in Latin Letters anterior to Boece : the 
neumatic notation. 4th. characters and modifica- 
tions of the different parts of the mu$*ic of the 
Catholic Churches; Roman and Gallican liturgies; 
ecclesiastical chants composed by the Popes ; tradi- 
tion of Roman singers sent by the Pope to Charle 
magne ; the chants of the Roman mass and of the 
hours ; the author of " Dies Irie." 

The eleventh book treats of the position of muMc 
amongst the several nationalities of Europe from tho 
fifth century to the end of the eleventh. The heads 
are as follows : — 

Music of the Celtic rare ; the Gauls, their bards, 
their instruments, and their songs; the hards of the 
Bretons and of the Cambrians; the wandering min 
strels; the music of the ancient Irish nnd Scotch; 
the music of the Anglo-Saxons ; t'le music of the 
ancient Germans and the Scandinavians of the mid- 
dle ages ; music among the Latin people from the 
fifth century to the end of the eleventh. 

The volume finishes with a chapter on "Dinphonic" 
and "Organum." It contains a great number of 
interesting plates, ancient examples reproduced in 
facsimile, and translated into modern notation, 
pictures and examples of the neumatic notations, nnd 
figures of instruments. It is understood that tho 
text follows the manuscript left by the deceased 
author and entirely written by his own hand: not a 
line, it is stated, has been added to iiis text, which 
M. Edward F^tis, his son, has simply seen through 
the press. 
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Liszt and Mad. 01§^ De Janina. 

A new romance, Souvniirt <rune Coximte, par 
Robert Frani^ has just been published in Paris by 
Lacroiz and Co., and has already reached a second 
edition. The author is a woman ; the papers have 
raised tlie veil beneath which she was concvaled, and 
Robert Franz has l)ecome Mnd. Olga de Janina, a 
pianist of talent, who played at the Cercle Artis- 
tique of Brussels in the winter of 1872-73. 

These Souuenirn tCnne Cotuique have made a great 
noise in the republic of art. The principal male 
character, masked under the letter X, is, we are 
assured, the " great" Liszt, to-da}' a Romish Abb6, 
of whom Mad. Janina was the pupil and intimate 
friend. It is the history of their intimacy which the 
Cossack pianist has signed with the name of Robert 
Franz. 



The work is rather lively ; Liszt is not represent- 
ed quite as spotless as ermine in it. It calls a spade 
a fipndc witli an amount of boldness appronciiins: 
very nearly to cynicism, but, at any rate, i»eople 
will not sav that Mad. do Janina is afraid of showing 
herself ns she really is: eccentri«», s:ivage. impas- 
sioned, capable of lovinjj even to crime, an enemy of 
pver3'thing cummon-plnce. trampling <m alt vulgar 
ideas of decorum, and living in society with the 
freedom ot a Cossack horse let loose in the midst of 
the Russian steppes. Iler accomplice, the Abb^ X, 
is aI:io treate<l without ceremony ; pitilessly stript. 
he appears before the render as an artist inflated 
with vanity, intoxicated with flattery, eaten up with 
self-conceit, and having only one idol in the world, 
namely: himself. 

It may truly be said that these two persons are 
nailed to the pillory, or the stool ol repentance, by 
a pitiless hand. Mad. de Jnnina does not spare 
herself any n^ore than she spares the Abt>6 Liszt. 
Her sincerity is really the sincerity of a savage. 

The book is written with a diabolical dash. Its 
style is redolent of tho authoress' birth-place, and. 
from its yery harshness, is characterized by an acrid 
tone which will especittlly please the readers of 
modern French literature, so vulgar in its numerous 
productions. 

1^8 Sourenirt cTune Co9aq%ie ware not exactly 
written for perusal by the inmatos of a boarding- 
school. — Chroniqiif. 
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Liyerpool Musical FeativaL 

[From tlie London Time; Sept 96.] 

Next week Liverpool will celebrate a musical 
festival in a manner to which her history is no 
stranger, though the great northern port lies open 
to the charge of blowing hot and cold about events 
r>f the kind. It seems liable to a recurring festival 
fever, the attacks of which have a variable duration, 
and are followed by a period of weakness. To 
establish this by details in themselves not without 
significance at the present day. we have only to 
look over the musir al records of the last century — 
records meagre enough in their early portion, but 
sufficiently full as regards later doings. It is exact- 
ly ninety years ago that Liverpool held its first 
musical fe.stival oii behalf of local charities, and in 
obvious imitation of tl)ose Three Choir gatherings, 
the existence of which, threatened long, is now 
actually imperilkd. The musical journalism of the 
]>eriod avoided details nlmost as much as it kept 
clear of criticism ; but we know that the entertain- 
ments were curiously varied, and might justly have 
borne the title of *• grand combined." There were 
performances of «*acred music in St. Peter's Church, 
v^ecular concerts in an appropriate building, a fancy 
hall, and some horse racing. The "whole lasted 
fo».r daj's, and the receipts are said to have been 
£•2,000. Six years later (1790) another festival war* 
held, similar in c inracter and purpose, followed by 
yet another in 1730, with which the first series came 
to an end. A period of reaction now set in, nnd 
lasted twenty-four \'ears ; for it was not till 1823 
that the Lancnshire town entered upon a second 
course of these artistic celebrations. Musical 
reporting, at nil events in musical journals, had so 
much improved bv that time ns to leave us in pos- 
session of full de nils with regard to the perform- 
ances ; but ev< n the leading paper of its class, the 
Nnrmonicon, is silent as tt) the persons by whom, 
nnd the means by »vhich, the revival was accom- 
]tiished. We kn »w, however, that the LiverjMK>l 
enterprise had to t-ontend with the formidable rivalry 
of a grand gathering at York, held just before, and 
that it did so with creditable sisccess. The festival 
was conducted by Sir George Smart, Messrs. Fran- 
cois Cramer rn 1 F. Mori being " leaders," or clut/s 
ttattaque. with Mrs. Salmon, Miss Stephens (the 
present Dowoger Countess of Kasex), Miss Goodall, 
Mr. Braham, Mr. Vaughan, and Mr. Phillips as 
principal voctlists. foreign art being represented 
only by Siguor and Mdme. de Begnis. Among the 
chief features of the programme were the Metmiah^ 
Jfonnt of O'i'es, Mozart's Requirm^ and selections 
from Urnel in Efftipt^ Creaium, Jephtka, Joshua, and 
Judax Afacta 'irw, the preponderance of Handel being 
thus made especially noticeable. It was on this 
occasion that Mr. Henry Phillips made, in " Honor 
and arms," what was called '* a very respectable 
first appearance.** Although the proceeds of the 
festival amounted to £6,000, it bad no successor till 
1830, when, with the King as patron, five concerts 
were given, three in St. Luke's Church, and two in 
the New Amphitheatre, ^ir George Smart acrain 
acting as conductor, and Mr. F. Cramer as " leader." 



The principal vocnlistsou this occasion were Mdme. 
Mulihrnn. Mdme. Stockhau.son (mother of the now 
eminent German baritone). Mrs. Knyvett, Mr. Bra- 
ham, Mr. Phillips. Mr. Knyvett. Mr' Edward Tay- 
lor (afterwards Gresham Professor), Mr. Bennett, 
and Siijnor do Begnis. We have also handed down 
to us the nnnioa of the chief instrumentalists, among 
whom wore .Messrs. Loder, De Bcriot (husbamf of 
Mdme. Malihran), Lindlcv. Dnigonetti, Nicholson, 
Cooke, Willmann. Mackint/wh, Piatt, Harper, 
Smithies, and Chipp— a representative group 
scarcely to be excelled, If history bear truthful wit- 
ness, even in the present mf)re advanced period of 
art cnltivation. The programme was one of varied 
excellence ; its saereil portion including Spohr's 
Last Jtufffmrnt, just previously heard at Norwich for 
the first time in this country ; the Meniah^ and 
selections from the C^^fotion, Solomon, Jsratl «i 
EfTt/pt. SftmMm, JndoM MaetnhttuB, and Graun's Cru- 
rifixinn, besides a number of aeparftte pieces, includ- 
ing Callcott s fMit Man, Bishop's BaUU of the Angth, 
and a chorus from Kunzen's forgotten oratorio. The 
lialUh^jah of the Crealion. Prominent in the secular 
scheme were svrophonies by Haydn and Beethoven, 
and a MS. overture to a iTuUnmn^er Night* Drtntn, 
by a youuif German, then nineteen years old, named 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. Respecting this 
work, a contemporary critic observed, "The great- 
est novelty was Mendelssohn'^ overture t^ A Mid- 
nttmrnn' Night a Drfmm, the playful oflfspring of 
youthful crenius and a fertile poetic imagination. 
Judging from this early specimen of the author's 
talent and ability, what may we not expect fnwn 
him at some future, but not very distant, period I" 
Well might the writer have thus exclaimed had he 
known that, at the moment, his hero was busy with 
the HehrideM overture, the Scotch and Italian sym- 
phonies, and the WalpurgtM Night, having just 
finishr-d the tone-epic which celebrates the struggle 
and triumph of the Reformation. Great ns were the 
attractions of this festival, it did not benefit the 
charities so largely as its predecessors, and not till 
1836 couH the Liverpudlians makeup their mind 
for another effort. Having resolved upon a vei'ture, 
they spared nothing tx> secure a good result, and so 
far succeeded that it may be questioned whether, 
with the exception of the Birmingham Festival of 
1846. any celebration of the kind has had reason to 
be held in such honored memory. The inseparable 
Sir George Smart and Mr. F. Cramer were agiiin 
ccmductor and " leader ** reapectively ; the vocalista 
being Bladame Caradori, Miss Birch, Mrs. Wood, 
Mrs. Knvvett, Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Mr. Brabam. Mr. 
Phillips," Mr. Taylor, and Mr. Bennett, with Ole 
Bull and Mr. Bochsa as principal instrumental 
soloists. In accordance with precedent, the con- 
certs began on Tuesday e«'eninsr, ending on Friday 
morning, and oraons: the chief items of the pro- 
graxme were Spohr's ChriMlian* Pratfer, a work 
never destined to be popular in this country ; the 
indispensable Mrtutinh ; selections from Solomon, 
ftrael in Kgvpf, Jfjihilka, Ac. ; and last, but far from 
least, Mendelssohn's ^SIT. PmJ, which oratorio, having 
been produced at Dusseldorf on the previous 22nd 
of May. was heard for the first time in England, and 
absolutely for the first time as we know it now, 
sundry alterations, including the removal of an 
entire* air — *' I)er du die Menschen lasset sterben," 
since publit>hed in Novello's edition of the composer's 
sonffs— having been made. The soloists were Mad- 
ame Caradori (who sang the music intended for the 
lamented Malihran). Mrs. Wood, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. 
Braham, and Mr. Phillips. Every reader of musical 
history knows that this performance rendered the 
Festival of 1886 memorable, and with it closed in a 
worthy manner the. second series of Liverpool 
gathering^. Not long afterwards the town bqeran 
to erect the great hall which is now one of ita dis- 
tinguishins: ornaments, and from time to time para 
graphs appeared in the musical journals having 
reference to another Festival. This, however, never 
took ]>lace, mere inaugural performances not claim- 
ing Festival rank only being g^ven ; and eventnally 
Liverpool settled down into comparative insignifi- 
cance as regards the '* divine- art.* The example 
set by Bristfd in 1878 has, however, brought forth 
fruit ; and next week it will be our duty to record 
the beginning of a third series of Festival periorro- 
ances, which, it is hoped, will be the last, because 
continuous. 

How much Liverpool has grown in wealth and 
importance between 1836 and 1874 needs no telling, 
and it can hardly be matter for surprise that the 
approaching musical solemnity will far transcend 
the beat of its predecessors. The entire community 
seems to have taken tlie matter up with genuine 
zeal; and not only do we find the names of her 
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Majesty and various members of the Royal Family 
in the list of patrons ; but the Duke of Edinburgh 
acts as president, supported by ninety-one vice- 
presidents, including^ nearly all the foreij^n consuls, 
and a council numbering 125, with the Mayor, A B. 
Walker, Esq., at its bead. The general conductor 
is Sir Julius Benedict, whose intimate relations with 
Liverpool, as chef ^orchc9ire of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, not less than his ability and professional 
rank, emphatically nominated him for that honora- 
ble and onerous position. M. Sainton, /a<rt7« princepn 
of his order, acta as leader of a band numbering more 
than a hundred instruments ; the organist is Mr. T. 
W. Best, and the chorus of three hundred voices has 
Mr. James Sanders for its doubtless efficient master. 
So far, good ; but an equally important element of 
strciifi^th is found in an imposing array of solo 
vocalists, at the head of which stands Madame 
Adclina Patti, whose name throws a prospective 
distinction over the entire Festival, such as notliin^ 
else could g^ve. The great artist will be associated 
with Mdlle. Albani, Miss Wynne, Madame Patey, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Bentham, Mr. £. Lloyd, Herr 
Behrens, and Mr. Santley — a goodly company, 
strengthened by the addition, as solo instrunientnl- 
ists, of Fr&ulem Dora Schirmacher (piano), Mr. 
Carrodus and Uerr Straus (violinsV Properly 
enough, the Festival begins on Tuesday mornini^, 
Sept. 29, as the last Festival ended, thirty-cigiit 
years ago, with Mendelssohn's Si. Paul ; after which 
the sacred programmes will include two parts of the 
Creation ; Gounod's ma.9S S8, Atiffeli Cmtodn ; 
selections from the Me^sioh and hratl in Be/i/pt ; and 
Sullivan's Liffhi of tkn Worlds conducted by the 
composer. Among the secutvr works, which, like 
those just named, are to be performed in the Phil- 
harmonic Hall, the chief are Mozart's symphony in 
G minor; Beethoven's Po«to7'a/ and Mendelssohn's 
Italian ; the last-mentioned composer's concerto in 
G minor for piano and orchestra ; a new Festal 
March by Professor Oakley, of Edinburgh ; a new 
Festival Overture by G. A. Macfarren; Gounod's 
" Funeral March of a Marionette ** and cantata 
^Jeanne (TArc ; and a descriptive piece for orchestra 
in four movements, entitled, 7m Lay of the Last 
Minttrel, by Mr. John Francis Barnett. These 
novelties are more than sufficient to invest the 
occasion with special interest, and there only re- 
mains for us to add that a grand ball will take place 
on Friday nizht, as well as a competition of choral 
societies, choirs, and soloists, in St. George's Hall, 
aft<er the fashion set at the Crystal Palace National 
Music Meetings ; and that, on Saturday, the same 
societies, dc, will give a grand concert. This is a 
heavy week's work, but there can hardly be a ques- 
tion that the resources accumulated at Liverpool 
will prove equal to it. 



September 29, Evening, 

A finer performance of Mendelssohn's magnificent 
St. Paid than that which opened the first Liverpool 
Triennial Festival to-day, in the presence of the 
Duke of Edinburgh, has rarely under any circum- 
stances been listened to. As nearly as possible 
faultless in almost every detail, it reflected the 
highest credit on Sir Julius Benedict and those who 
sang and played under his experienced direction. . . 

'This Liverpool chorus, we cannot but think, in 
such qualities as help to realize the beau itUtU of cho- 
ral singing, has few, if any, superiors. In the choral 
'* To God on high be thanks and praise," the same 
perfection was remarked. The intonation of the 
Lancashire singers was scrupulously correct in soft 
passages as in loud, to say nothing about the never- 
failing precision of" attack *' or about the " enaembl^ 
— harmony itself, not merely because of the careful 
balance of power, giving to each separate department 
its appropriate significance, but also because of the 
careful training to which every member of the choir 
has cheerfully submitted in advance. For this sur- 
prising efficiency credit is in a great measure due to 
the local " chorus-mastsr," Mr. James Sanders, whose 
ability and zeal lay claim to unconditional acknowl- 
edgement. The praise bestowed upon the choral 
already specified is eaually due to the oUiers, 
through whose means, wnile guarding that reticence 
which some of his imitators are less carefnl to 
observe, Mendelssohn imparts so broad and signifi- 
cant a coloring to his essentially Protestant oratorio. 
The plaintive and pathetic '' To Thee, Lord," and 
" Sleepers wake ! a voice is calling," one of the most 
striking passages in the episode of Saul's '* Conver- 
sion.'' were instances signally in point. Each was 
given in such a manner as to bring out in its strong- 
est light its impressive solemnity. 

Further than this, the execution of all those fnll 



choruses set out by elaborate orchestral accompani- 
ments was equally beyond criticism ; and, not to 
enter into a new nescription of things so often de- 
scribed, we may add that the intermediate choruses, 
such, for instance, in one sense, as the impetuous 
" Stone him to death," in another sense, " Happy 
and blest are they who have endured," and " now 
lovely are the messengers who preach the Gospel 
of Pence " were just as accurately delivered as any 
of the others, and distinguished, moreover, by a 
delicacy congenial to their peculiarly smooth and 
melodious character. The choral singing, in a word, 
was all that could pofssibly be desired. The leading 
solo vocalists, Miss E. Wynne, Madame Patey, Mr. 
Edward Lloj'd, and Mr. Santley, were, without ex- 
ception, more than equal to the occasion. 

September 80. 

The first " miscellaneous " concert of vocal and 
instrumental music, deserves more thsn a passing 
notice. In accordance with long established custom, 
we subjoin the programme, as a fair example of 
what such things ordinarily are, and on special occa- 
sions prove most acceptable : — 

Part I. 

Symphony in G Winer Mozart. 

Aria— Herr Conrad Bchrens> ' Qui tdegno". ..Mozart. 

Aria— Mdlle. Al'mnl, " Qui In voce " Bellini. 

Concerto (O minor) for pianoforte— Mis* Dora Schir- 
macher ^ MendelMOhn. 

Cavatlna— Madame Adelina Patti, *' Ernanl involnmi *' 

Verdi. 
Festal March, " Edinburgh " . . Professor H. S. Onkeley , 

[of Edinburgh. 

Part n. 

Grand Festival Overture G. A . itaefarren. 

Aria— Madame Adelina Patti, " Ombra legeiera '* 

Meyerbeer, 

Cavatlna, for violin Joh. Raft 

Three Hungarian Dnnces, violin and pianoforte— Herr 
Ludwig Slrau* and MiuDora Schirmacher.. ..Brahms 

[and Joachim. 
Ctsvatina— Mdlle. Albani, ** Oh luce di quewi' anlma " 

Donlsettl. 

Song— Herr Conrad Behrens, " Dcr "Wanderer >' 

Schubert. 
Song— Madnroo Adelina Patti, '* llie Bird that came in 

Spring " Benedict. 

O verture— TannhHueer Richard Wagner. 

A better selection could hardly have been made 
out. Effective contrast and variety of style, com- 
bined with sterling excellence, no matter under 
whnt guise presented, were its distinguishing marks. 
All tiwtes were consulted, and thus all tastes were 
gratified, each in its peculiar way. It must in truth 
be recorded that music of the very highest order 
was not exactly that which seemed most to please 
the greater number. As an instance, it will suffice 
to state that Mozart's Symphony in G minor, one of 
the most finished and original orchestral works that 
ever came from the pen of a composer, no matter 
how naturally gifted, no matter now thoroughly 
versed in the theory and practice of his art, tiiough 
admirably played under the direction of Sir Julius 
Benedict, and listened to with interest by some gen- 
uine amateurs, whd would gladly have heard one, or 
even two, of the movements over again, produced 
but little effect on the majority. Perhaps a lighter 
and gayer work of the kind would have suited them 
better. Herr Conrad Behrens, from Her Majesty's 
Opera, gave the air from II Flauto Mqgico impres- 
sively enough ; but the first sensation was created 
by Mdlle. Albani, who sang the well-known air from 
/ Puritani in a style of which London amateurs 
need scarcely be reminded, and at once roused the 
sympathies of the audience. Nothing could be more 
gracefully and unpretentiously expressive than the 
singing of the fair Canadian, who was applauded and 
called back with unanimity. 

The young pianist. Miss Dora Schirmacher. pupil, 
we are informed, of Herr Reinecke, the Leipsic 
Oapellmeister, did honor to her master and credit to 
herself by her spirited execution of Mendelssohn's 
first concerto. She gave the first and last move- 
ments with the vigor which is their predominant 
characteristic — the rondo more especially ; while in 
the middle movement (andante) one of the most 
charmingly melodious inspirations of its kind, she 
exhibited not only a delicate touch, but real feeling. 
Such promise at the early age of 16 merits cordial 
recognition. The audience were gratified beyond 
measure, and expressed their approval in the heart- 
iest manner. During the secondpart of the concert 
Miss Schirmacher accompanied Herr Straus in the 
three " Hungarian Dvnces " arranged by Brahms 
and Joachim for violin and pianoforte with the ease 
and readiness of a trained professor. The masterly 
performance of Herr Straus lost nothing by the 
co-operation of so clever an accompanist. After 
Mendelssohn's concerto, Mdme. Adelina Patti — a 
vocal heroine whenever and wherever she appears 



^ame forward, amid enthusiastic plandlta from 
every ptrt of the hall, and sang, in her own incom- 
parable manner, the famous eavalina from Verdi's 
Eitiani. Her delivery of this showy and brilliant 
air — remarkable no less for fluency and vigor than 
for a delightful equality of tone throughout all the 
notes in the register of her voice, from hi^h to low, 
has been more than once described In befitting 
terms ; and there is no necessity to say more than 
that, as usual, it made the liveliest impression. 
With the equally well-known and still more popular 
*' Ombra leggiera," from DinortA, it was ihe same 
as it has always been An encore too emphatic to 
be ignored was the consequence ; but in place of 
repeating Meyerbeer's picturesque ecena — for scena 
it IS, and nothing less — Mdme. Patti gave "Home, 
Sweet Homo," in that simple and unaffected manner 
with which we are all acquainted. 

Tlie •• Festal March " of Mr. Herbert S. Oakeley, 
Musical Professor at the University of Edinburgh, 
was well played and well received. It is spirited 
and effectively arranged for the orchestra, and 
while occasionally suggesting certain reminiscences 
of one or two of the marches composed on various 
occasions by Mendelssohn, it is the thythm alone 
that conjures them up, Professor Oakeley being too 
conscientious and too earnest a musician wilfully to 
plagiarize from any master. The " Festal March " 
is dedicated to the Duke of Edinguagh, who, at the 
end of the performance, graciously sent for the com- 
poser to express his satisfaction ; and this was the 
mure appropriate inasmuch as the work was written 
to commemorate the wedding of his Royal Highnesa 
and the occasion of his becoming patron of the 
Edinburgh University Musical Society. 

The Festival Otrefture by Mr. Macfarren, which 
opened the second part of the concert, merits deep- 
er consideration than can be given to it after a sin- 
gle hearing. That it is the work of a consummate 
musician may be taken for granted. It is full of 
vigorous life, and scored for the orchestra with a 
skill that only ripe experience can bring. On the 
whole, it was extremely well played and thoroughly 
answered its purpose. 



The Atheneeum says " the radical mistake of the 
mornings devoted to sacred music was the substitu- 
tion of Mr. Sullivan's dull and dreary " Light of the 
World" for the "Messiah." The Timet, on the 
other hand, thinks Mr. Sullivan's Oratorio a work 
of genius. Of some of the smaller works the 
Atheneeum says : 

The three orchestral noveltiea produced at the 
evening concerts, by Mr. G. Macfarren (Festival 
Overture), Prof. Oakeley (Festal March), and Mr. 
J. F. Barnett (Descriptive Piece), will not detract 
from, if they do not add to, the reputations of the 
three English composers. The Overture is stately 
in the opening slow movement, and jubilant enough 
in the quick portions ; but clever as is the instru- 
mentation, the piece is too full of breaks and 
surprises. It is ^tkm'-military in character, the 
trumpets and the grosse caisseoeing too obtrusive, 
and madb more so by excess of zeal on the part of 
the players. The Prelude made little impression, 
and the clever composer was not called for. The 
March is essentially Mendelssohnian in type, is well 
scored, and has some pleasing points in its trio. 
Mr. J. F. Barnett's contribution is the most ambi- 
tious of the three compositions ; it is termed " De- 
scriptive Piece," but in its form it is quasi symphonic. 
Its proper denomination would, perhaps, oe " Suite 
de Pieces." The composer has endeavored to 
embody the incidents of Sir Walter Scott's ' Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,' in four movements, called (1) 
Fair Melrose, (2) Lady Margaret and the Knight, 
(8) The Elfin Page, and (4) Sie finale, Chant Tribm- 
phale, ' The Triumph of Cranstoun.' The Germans 
would call the piece a "programme overture." 
Mr. Barnett possesses grace and facility of iostnu 
mentation ; his form is orthodox, and his treatment 
skilful ; but it is difiScult to realize the imagery be 
purposes to depict, and there are no special themes 
which strike the ear as being novel ; the Romance 
is the best movement. The sdierso is like all fiairy 
pictures which have been composed since Weber in 
' Oberon ' and Mendelssohn in the ' Midsummer 
Night's Dream ' supplied the peculiar moHvi, 

The juvenile pianist of Liverpool, Miss Dora 
Schirmacher, if ner head be not turned by her 
successful d^nU, bids fair to take a high position ; 
but the selection of Mendelssohn's G minor concerto 
was a mistake— it is beyond her physical powers 
at present. Still her touch in the adagio was sym- 
pathetic, the general reading was accurate, and for 
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her age, fifteea years, the yonn^ lady has fluent 
finger.^. She was a&aociated with Herr Straus in 
three Hungarian Dances, by Herr Brahms and Herr 
Joachim ; the violinist, In an ttdagio by Herr Raff, 
displayed sicill, finish, and refinement. 

Despite the classic symphonies of Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, and Mendelssohn, and the brilliant overtures 
of Weber, Mozart, Rossini, and Herr Wagner, the 
star singers were the absorbing attraction at tlic 
evening concerts, Madame Adelina Patti, carried 
off the honors as usual. This brilliant vocalist 
introduced two new songs — that is, i:e v to her, Sir 
Julius Benedict's bravura, " The Bird that came in 
Spring." with flute 066/1/70/0. Mr. F. Brossa, and a 
Valse by Signor Visetti. Brilliant, however, as 
were Madame Patti's touru de force, and excited as 
kar hearers were by her marvellous scales, executed 
villi such unerring precision, and with such rich- 
AOH in quality by a voice which has sensibly grained 
in the medium and lower notes, it was in Sir H. 
Bishop's ballad, " Home, sweet home,** that she 
most tboron<;hly enlisted the spmpathies of her 
audienc(<. Mdtle. Albani made a favorable impres- 
sion, particularly in her ballads, in which her hold- 
ing high notes tell. 

M. Gounod's ' Joan of Arc ' music and his ' March 
of a Marionette ' were duly appreciated, and would 
have been still more valued had he been present to 
conduct the works, as he had engaged to do. 

Mr. Sims Reeves was able to take his part in the 
performances on Wednesday evening; but, as cold 
prevented his singing in * St. Paul.* there really was 
nothing in the sacred selections worth his under- 
taking. The absence of our great tenor from any 
Handelian oratorio is a palpable mistake. r. 
Reeves, as we have remarked, contributed greatly 
to the success of Mr. Sullivan's work on Thursday 
morning. 

It is feared that there will be no surplus for the 
charities of Liverpool. No Grand Ball, and there 
was to be one last night (Friday), will compensate 
for a * Messiah ' morning receipt. 

Of the competition, in St. George's Hall, of choral 
societies, choirs and soloists yesterdi>y, and of the 
concert by successful competitors this day (Satur- 
day), it IS not expedient to write. Such a pale 
reflex of the silly National music competitions at 
Sydenham can have no influence on art advancement, 
and is an ignoble ending of a Festival week. 
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''Best Seats." 

It seems ridiculous, but it is none the less true, 
tliat concertgivers, — we refer particularly to the 
larger series of orchestral concerts in a large hall — 
find the most serious obstacle to their success in the 
fact tbftt so many people are so set and hard to 
please in what would seem to be the very secondary 
matter of the choice of seats. Do they really love 
good music ? and shall they not be glad to get it 
in any seat in a fine hall where they can listen and 
enjoy it undisturbed T We have a fine hall and a 
very large one, — one in which music sounds well in 
all parts. It requires a large audience filling a largo 
hall, at popular prices, to make any orchestral con- 
certs pay their way. Yet many of our concert-go- 
ers act as if it should be taken for granted that only 
a small portion of the fine large hall is fit fur use. 
" Give QS such and such seats, and wn shall be glad 
to attend your concerts ; otherwise we must respect- 
fully, (sometimes "indignantly") decline P Actu- 
ally, to the providers of the best music tell us. most 
audiences are more exacting in the matter of choice 
seats, than in the matter of the composition of the 
orchestra, the programmes, and the music altogether. 

Where is the remedy ? We fear no prize, how- 
ever tempting, would elicit the invention of a hall 
in which two thousand people could all be put into 
the five hundred "best seats." Perhaps it might be 
worth the while to build a music hall in which the 
main floor should be all "centre," and the balcony 
seats all "froni." This accomplished, a still greater 



problem would remain unsolved : wo still want a 
hall in which every scat shall be a "corner" or an 
"end" seat ! Nine out of ten, in choosing their 
places for the season, put this condition in their ap- 
plication ; they must have an "end scat." Well, 
double the area of your hall, and that may be con- 
trived. 

Here then is a serious, a ridiculous dilemma. 
Plenty of people arc ready to subscribe for a long 

series of concerts of the most classical description ; 

but half of them must couple it with the condition 

that they must have the best seats ; and they are 

much "disgusted" when they go to the ticket office 

tQ inspect the diagram, and find a half or a third 

part of the scats crossed off before them ; and away 

they go proclaiming that there are no seats to be 

had, "all sohl," when there are really a thousand 

left, which would content any person who cares very 

much to hear the music, and is supremely happy if 

he can only hear it from whatever corner in a hn'; 

presumed to be aconstically good. 

We can respect the 1tabit*ift attachment to his 
long wonted scat, on the principle of the boy's get- 
ting the "hang" of the schoolhouse ; or the scholar's 
love for his habitual arm-chair in the same spot in 
his library. And there are some drawbacks very 
properly avoided in a concert room ; such as expos- 
ure to a ciraught, or a talking, inattentive neighbor- 
hood, or a hot, crowded corner, or a seat close under 
a too high stage, where one must almost break his 
neck in looking up. But, with a few exceptions, 
there is scarcely a plnce in our great Music Hall 
which is not cheerful, comfortable and good for 
hearing. 

Perhaps the oddest experience in the opening 
sales of tickets for Symphony Concerts, and the 
like, is the preference of the first comers for one 
side of the hull. After the first choice, for instance, 
for the Harvard Concert*, it was found that nearly 
all the front seats in the left balcony were taken, 
while barely three or four were marked out in the 
right balcony. For this we hear two explanations : 
Some are governed by the fact that they happen to 
have seen several well-known musical persons, 
connoisseurs, accredited " authorities," seated there 
year after year, and so they rush to the conclusion 
that those persons think those seats the best, when, 
if they were consulted they would tell us that they 
really had no preference, that^rom mere habit or 
some accidental or official reason they sat there. 
The second explanation is simply ludicrous, and 
ascribes it to a motive which is hardly worthy of a 
moment's respectful consideration : it is, that they 
wish to " tfee the hands " of the pianist ! What 
then ! is the mechanism by which the music is 
accomplished so much more interesting than the 
music in itself ! Is not the an eelare artcm still the 
highest art ? Give us your music ; let it reach our 
heart and soul, delight the sense, and kindle the 
imagination, but keep the machine out of sight, if 
you please, as much as possible. What we want is 
to hear Beethoven, Chopin, Mendelssohn, — to hear 
and feel their glorious creations, not to take note 
of your flying fingers ; it is the woven garment, not 
the spindle or the loom we care for. The Music is 
the thing ; and for that we have ears. We doubt 
very much if one can truly hear the music, drink it 
in and feel it, while he is so intent upon the player's 
bones and muscle^i. We are even inclined to think 
it would be better if the performer were invisible. 
— ^There, dear young ladies, pray Jorg^ve the old 
man's growl ! It is kindly meant, and for your 
sake, that you may have more of the deep joy of 
music, and not be quite consumed in all this anxious, 
eager emulation of relentless technique. A lesson, 
do you say ? a lesson by example from distinguished 
artists ? That is all Yery well ; but a lesson in 



what T The artist is not there to teach you how to 
use your fingers ; that is for the school room ; he is 
thtre to teach you what a wealth of meaning and of 
beauty there is in the masterly composition of 
which he happens for the time to be interpreter ; 
that is a lesson worth the while, and needing all the 
costly opportunity of orchestra and concert room. 
You do not take a powerful lorgnette with you to 
church or popular assembly, and scrutinize the lips* 
teeth, tongue of orator or preacher ; 3"ou simply 
listen to his speech, with the aid of his expressive 
face and gesture. We are not insensible to the 
beauty, the subtle and expressive beauty of a deft 
and finely moulded human hand ; next to the face. 
it is the most expressive portion of the human body ; 
but not more so in executing terrible tours-de-forcc 
upon a key board, than it is in the natural aiid 
graceful gesture of conversation, or in repose. Now 
for our own part, we have enjoyed a seat for several 
years, at Symphony Concerts, in that same coveted 
" left balcony," but at a point whence we have s«»en, 
never the fingers, but always the back only of the 
pianist ; and we were quite ctmtonted, so long as we 
heard the tones. We confess, however, that we 
have often wished that we were only on the other 
side, so that we raii^ht not unly hear, but also see 
the music glowing and beaming in the face of the 
inspired interpreter ; but then we caught it reflected 
in the faces of the Aodience, like an unconscious 
multiplying mirror, and was not that as good T 

— But we are digressing. To return to the dilem- 
ma: 1. No self-sustaining Symphony Concerts 
without a great audience, large enough to pa}' for a 
great orchestra ; 2. No great audience unless they 
can all have the best seats ! There is the trouble in 

• 

a nutshell. Where is the remedy ? We look in 
vain for any, unless it lie in a deeper and stronger 
love of music in and for itself. We have alwa^'s 
noticed that il is iwt the moat mfvtical persons icho are 
the most particular about (heir seats. It is the half or 
qfuuti musical, those who go to concerts from divided 
motives ; to see and to be seen, to have free access of 
visitors, to slip away easily*, to be physically and so- 
cially comfortable, or (at expense of some discomfort) 
to be in the fancied fashionable quarter, the "galerie 
fioble" or what not. Your real devout lover of good 
music likes to hear it from all points and distances, 
now one and now another, now right in the middle 
almost of the orchestra, now from the floor, and now 
the side, now from the highest, farthest gallery, by 
the Apollo. It is but a few 3-ears since certain 
musical people used to sit tl/ere, and very soon these 
seats were found to be in great demand ; now it is 
thft left balcony ; we would venture a small wager, 
that let three or four well-known musical "authori- 
ties" go and seat themselves repeatedly far back un- 
der the wide end gallery, and that would soon be- 
come the preferred quarter. At all eventa it is a 
question which every one of us should put to him- 
self, when he is fussy and particular about his scat : 
Is it not reall}' because he does not love good music 
so well as he thought he did ? Musical artists, am- 
ateurs whose very life is music, go and wander 
about the hall, or drop into the first chance place 
that happens to be vacant, and instantly their con< 
scions souls are with the orchestra, their bodies only 
where they sit. That young man leaning over the 
uppermost balcony, right over the orchestra itself, 
as one leans over the stern of a ship absorbed in 
the boiling maelstrom below, depend upon It. little 
envies you your " best seat in the house"; he has the 
music and forgets his seat, and therefore his seat is 
the best. 



Concerts. 

The new Bostox PeaHARMoxio Club (Messrs. 
LisTBMAXN and associates) propose soon to g^ve a 
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series of Ghjimber C< inerts, probably in Mechnnics 
Ilall. "\Vc trust we may then bear, what wc have 
missed so iniich ever since the old Quintette Club 
bc<;an a roving life, a goodly number of the fine old 
string Quartets and Quintets of Beethoven, ITaydn 
and the other noblest masters. Certainly the means 
of this new club for the interpretation of such works 
are excellent; and while they give us specimens of 
their skilful playing upon various instruments, we 
trust that in these city concerts the staple of the 
entertainment will be the classical masterworks for 
strings. 

The concert at Beethoven Hall, Oct. 14, to which 
we had room barely to allude before, formed the 
introductory bow of these fine artists before a Bos- 
ton audience (unfortunately much smaller than it 
should have been), and set forth their respective 
excellence both as soloists and in concerted music to 
great advantage. The programme, to be sure, was 
too much of the kind that pleases in the country, 
made up mostly of a string of solos, but it was a 
pleasure to hoar for once what each master of his 
instrument could do therewith. It might be called 
an exhibition concert. We give the selections in 
full: 

Quartet in'C minor, np. tS, No. 4 Bfethoven 

a-Al:egro. ^- Andante qnniil Allegretto. c.-Mlnaatto. 

d— Finale. 
Messrs. B. LTfrrF.MAiiy. F. Ltstfmaivk. 

E. GiiASiM, and A. Hahtdeokit. 

Piano Solo, Andante Hummel 

Madame Madeline Scbillbb. 

Fluto Solo, Briccialdl 

Mr. E. Weixer. 

Horn Solo, Fantasie Andri 

Mr. A. Bklz. 
Capricclo for three Violins. . //>rmann, Prof, at Leipzlir. 
Messrs. B. Ltstemaiin, E. Oramm & F.Listemanx 
Andante con VariiUlonl, (2.1 movem'tof Quintet in C), 

Spfjidnen 
Messrs. B. Ltstbmann. F. Listrmanx, E. Oraiix. 
A. Belz, and A. Hartdegex. 
Violoncello Solo, Mllitalre Conc'to, (Adagio & Alleero), 

Servait 
Mr. A. ETartdegbx. 

Piano Solo, TannhKuner March, Li*»t 

Mrtflame Madblixr Schiller. 
Notturno for Violin, Flute and Horn, Doppler 

The Quartet by Beethoven, one of the finest of the 
six of op. 18, (all of which it is high time we had 
revived among us), was in truth admirably rendered ; 
with great purity of tone, clear outline, fine and 
vital accent, light and shade, and true expression 
throughout. The fugue-like staccato theme of the 
Andante was very delicately sustained, and the ex- 
hilarating dancelike movement of the finale was 
full of life and humor. Nor can we doubt that it 
would all have sounded finely in that hall, if it had 
been more full of people ; as it was, a slight rever- 
beration was perceptible. The Quintet selection, 
Andante with Variations by Svendsen,-7-a far Icsh 
interesting composition, — was also beautifully 
played. Mme. Schiller, the only assisting artist, 
gave a consummate reftdering of the very difficult 
and highly-embellished Andante by Hummel ; the 
TannJuluMer march we did not hear, but she is equal 
to anything of that kind. Mr. Weiner's fiute was 
always admirable in the Thomas orchestra, and it 
is in an orchestra chiefly that the flute has charac- 
ter. These florid concert solos, as we have before 
said, are almost always of the same cut, and after a 
few measures we may take the rest for granted. 
How often tUey are played extremely well, and yet 
how little they are cared for ! Mr. Bklz certainly 
proved as good as his reputation on the 'Horn ; he 
produces a most sweet and mellow tone, which 
answers promptly to the call, with fine contrast of 
the strong and manly low tones , and he executes 
long running passages with as much ease as slow 
expressive melodies. Mr. Gramh proved himself 
an uncommonly good player of the tenor viol, or 
viola, — a member of the quartet, family with which 
we are too often but indiflerently provided ; and 
Mr. Hartdboex, whose return is very welcome, is a 
decided accession to our already excellent corps of 
violoncellists ; he has improved much too since he 

'  1 . *■ I ...»»,   . » 



left us. The leader, Mr. B. Listemanx, himself 
played no solo, nor did he need to, to make known 
his rare virtuosity in that way; in leading the 
Quartet his mastery was asserted in a more impor- 
tant sense. 



The quiet little Conservatory Concerts go on 
every week, the " New Ensrland *' counting its "three 
hundred and seventy-sixth" last Tuesday, when a 
programme of piano-forte and of song music was 
performed by Miss Alice Dottox, and Mi*. C. R. 
Hatdex. The lady plays very much as formerly, 
with neat and brilliant execution. Tier best selec- 
tion : the Chromatic Fantaisie and Fugue, and the 
Variations from " The Lessons " by Handel, we 
missed hearing. Preludes by Chopin, followed by 
some rather trivial and commonplace Hungarian 
Dances by Brahms, received good treatment. But 
how so genial and sensible a man as the Abbate 
Liszt, with all his musical experience and judgment, 
can spend so much of his valuable time in the 
concocting of such show pieces as Venezia e Napoli, 
is more than we can comprehend. What a tempta- 
tion there is with these masters of a marvellous 
technique to let the fingers do the brain's work ! 

We were pleased with Mr. Hnyden's sweet, 
expressive, tasteful singing of his last two excellent 
selections (we did not hear the first two, both by 
Mendelssohn). His tenor voice has certainly im- 
proved in power and quality, and in his manage- 
ment of it he has grown loss stiff and spasmodic, 
lie sansr one of the best of Mendelssohn's songs, the 
" R#iselied** of Heine, quite effectively, the graphic, 
wild accompaniment being fairly pla3'ed by Mr. B. 
D. Allex, of Worcester; and his rendering of 
Schubert's "Guten Morgen" was truly meledious 
and sympathetic. 

The first "Symphony Concert" of Theodore 
Thomas drew a great audience at the Music Hall on 
Wednesday evening. The orchestra was as perfect 
as ever, but the programme singularly "heavy" (if 
there be any meaning to that word as frequently 
applied to music) and put together without rhyme 
or reason. A long, dreary, empty "programme Sym- 
phony" by Berlioz, bnlnnced by the heaviest, (in 
the popular sense we mean) and lonsi-est Symphony 
of Beethoven ! But the "programme," (even with- 
out the music, which by itself would have sadly 
puzzled some of them) sufficed for the rhapsodies of 
the newspaper reporters, an<l the execution was of 
course all that Berlioz could ask, though perhaps 
that eccentric prophet of the modern monster or- 
chestra might have been pleased by having ten timea 
as many instruments. — A very brilliant piano con- 
certo bj' the 3*oung Norwegian, Grieg, was pliyed 
with brilliancy and dash, as well as delicate finesse 
in parts, by Mr. Boscovitz. It has some taking 
themes, traits of the Northern wildness, more sug- 
gestions of Gade than of the " Chopin of the North," 
as he has been absurdly called, and is richly, in 
parts overpoweringly accomapnied by the modern 
almost Wagnerian orchestration. A more impera- 
tive engagement robbed us of the " Eroica." — But 
this is only in passing ; we are too near our print- 
ing time for any full report 



The first Symphony Concert of the Harvard 
Musical Associatiox comes next Thursday After- 
noon. The programme we have already given. 
The tale of season tickets has been large, attd all 
promises well for a good edifying feast of classical, 
pure, genial music. 



An " Evening" and a Mating of " English Glees," 
by those favorite Tocalists from New York (Misses 



Beebk and Fixcn, and Messrs. Bush, Nilsex, (a new- 
ly added Tenor), Rockwood, Beckett and Aikex, 
with Mr. Florio for accompanist, invite the eager 
crowd of admirers to the Music Hall, next Wednes- 
day evening and Saturday afternoon. The pro- 
grammes are composed purely and simply X>{ Glees, 
part songs, songs and duets, mostly English, with a 
few from German composers ; " Madrigals" being 
very properly dropped, inasmuch as they require a 
chorus for their singing. 



  • 



New York, Oct. 26. The first public rehearsal 
of the N. Y. Philharmonic Society (Thirty-third 
season) will take place on Friday, Oct. 30, and the 
first concert will be given Nov. 14. The prospectus 
announces the usual number of six concerts and 
eighteen public rehearsals, under the leadership of 
Herr Carl Bergmann; and the society, having made 
arrangements with their agents in Europe for 
advanced copies of new music, will, during the 
season, add to the list of compositions gir«a«fcr^ 
anno*jnced several interesting works. TW Tuam 
of the solo artists who will take part in tho OMiGcrts ( 
are not yet made public. The music to be perfairmed 
has been carefully revised by Herr Bergmann, and 
extra private rehearsals will be had with a view of 
making the performance &s nearly perfect as 
possible. 

Among the orchestral works which will be per- 
formed are the following : 

StMPH OKIES. 

Beethoven — No. 6. " Pastorale." 

Schubert — up. 150, Instrumented by Joachim. 

(first time by the Philharmonic Society.) 
Spohr — No. 3, in C minor, (first time by the 

Philharmonic Society.) 
Schumann — No. 3 in E. 
Haydn — ^in C minor, (first time by the Phil. 

Society.) 
Raff— No. 2 in C. 
Mendelssohn — No. 8, A minor. " Scotch." 

Prooramvk Music. 
Liszt : Po^me Symphonique, "On the mountain." 

IXTRODUCTIOXS. 

Wagner — " Tristam and Isolde," 
Cherubini— "Medea." 

Overtures. 
Dietrich — " Normanenzug " (first time) new. 
Weber—" Enryanthe " 
Rubinstein — " Triomphnlc," new. 
Cherubini — " Les Abendcerages." 
Bennett — " Paradise and the Peri," (first time.) 
Wagner — " Flying Dutchman." 
Schumann — " Manfred." 
Beethoven — Leonore, No. 8. 

The concerts will be given Nov. 14, Dec. 12, Jan. 
13, Feb. 20. March 20, April 24. 

Theodore Thomas will give six Symphony con- 
certs during the season, dating as follows, Nov. 7, 
Nov. 28, Jan. 9, Feb. 6, March 6, April 10 ; and in 
compliance with numerous requiests made for several 
years past he will give one full public afternoon 
rehearsal, two days in advance of each concert. It 
is believed by the management, that this arrange- 
ment will not only meet the wishes of many who 
are prevented by distance and other obstacles from 
attending the evening performances, but will add 
to the value and attractiveness of the concerts 
themselves in a manner which every amateur and 
student of music will at once appreciate. 

The Orchestra will number about seventy players; 
but, should the work to be performed require a 
larger number, it can be increased to one hundred 
performers by drawing upon the reserve forces 
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which Mr. Thomas has always at his service. Tlie 
price of subscription tickets for th<) concerts is eii^ht 
dollars and, for the rehearsals, four dollars. This 
includes a reserved seat in both cases. The price 
of single admission tickets to a concert is two 
dollars, and to a rehearsal one dollar, including 
reserved seat. Thursday, Nov. 26, being Thanks- 
giving day, the second rehearsal will be given on 
Friday. 
At the opera representations have been g^ven of 

TVaviata^ Aida, JPaiut, Trwatore^ 77ie Barber of 
SevilU, Lueia^ La SonnanUrtda and Marclietti's Buy 
Blot, the latter for the first time in America. The 
debut of Mdlle. Emma Albani on Oct. 2l8t, in 
Sonnambula was the first event of the operatic 
season which was received with much enthusiasm 
by the public and the press. Although all the rep- 
resentations have met with favor in Mile. Albani, 
to judge from what I have heard, Mr. Strakosch has 
found a new star, but, as I have not yet heard her 
sing, I must reserve my estimate of her talents for 
a future letter. A. A. C. 



PHiLADKLPniA. The Evening Bulletin^ Oct. 22. has 

the following accocnt of an Organ Recital given by 

a I^hiladeiphia organist of long established good 

repute. We understand that these interesting 

recitals are to be continued through the winter. 

St Aucrustine's Church was well filled lastevenmg 
with an audience attracted by the announcement of 
an organ recital under the direction of Mr. Henry 
O. Thunder. The programme was arranged in such 
a manner as to illustrate the various schools of organ 
music from the time of Bach to the present day, and 
it was thoroughly interesting as well as instructive, 
dlr. Thunder began the entertainment by an admi- 
rable performance of a fantasia and fngne in G. minor 
by Bach. It is a solid and massive work, full of 
wonderful contrapuntal achievements, and possess- 
ing remarkable merit as an example of the severe 
school of composition. This was followed by a 
contralto solo, O SalutarU, from Cherubini, and sung 
very nicely by Mrs. McHugh. Mr. DuComb, a 
piapil of Mr. Thunder's, next gave an " Organ Cha- 
con ne,** by Handel. It was taken rather too slowly, 
and the player displayed some timidity, but the 
performance as a whole was qnite creditable. Mr. 
bu Comb seems to be a young man of some promise. 
An Adngio, for violin, by Mendelssohn, was given 
by Mr. Zimmermann very effectually, althoup^h, 
perhaps, with hardly enough warmth and feelinrr. 
Miss Cathcart followed with a soprano solo, and 
Mr. Thunder then gave a quaint, old-fashioned con- 
concerto from Bach. A trio by Lachner for organ, 
viola and violin came next, and was played in a 
very delightful manner, although the viola (sometimes 
was a little weak. Mr. Du Comb gave one of 
Batiste's offertories in capital style, and after a vocal 
duo the concert concluded with a Grand Offcrtorie 
in C, by Wely, a composition of the romantic school, 
full of strong and vivid contrasts in tone and color, 
and having a very pleasing Vox Humana effect in 
the chorale theme. The entertainment would have 
been more pleasing if there had been a better organ 
of larger capacity. When the great organ which is 
now promised is secured, such players as Mr. Thun- 
der will have a chance to develop tti the people rich 
treasures of music from which they are now almost 
wholly excluded, for the reason that there is no 
instrument in any of our public halls upon which 
organ music can be given with best effect. 
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Albani in "Lucia." The New York Tribune 
(Oct. 24), reports as follows : 

The Academy of Music being again crowded lost 
night, we may assume that the taste of New York 
requires not an opera, but a prima donna, and we 
shall probably hear no more for the present of the 
manager's intention to improve the mist-en-Bcine and 
strengthen the subsidiary parts. Miss Albani has 
restored the star system in all its former vigor. She 
chose for her second appearance a r61e which is 
associated in our minds with late triumphs of two 
of the most highly gifted singers of the day — Chris- 
tine Nilsson and lima di Murska — and it is a re- 
markable tribute to Miss Albani's talents that even 
when judged as she must have been by puch stand- 
ards as these she created a real enthusiasm in her 
llataDers. A voice so pure, so fresh, so mellow, has 



not sounded in our Academy for many a son-son. A 
second hearing i^ives ns no cannu to modify in the 
smallest particular the praise wu bestowed upon it 
before, nor do we find any reason t<» change our 
judgment of the young lad3''s beautiful style and 
excellent culture. The Mad Scene was an exquisite 
and elaborate piece of vocal ism in which the mo-$t 
minute critic could hardly d(!tect an imperfection. 
Embellished with a trill of marvelous brilliancy, 
and sprinkled over with the pearly staccato notes to 
which we have called attention before a;) among the 
chief charms uf Miss Albani's sinsring, it was an 
astonishing display of dexterity, while it gave us 
more and more cause to admire the clean and cli'i;ant 
delivery of the voice. We feel when Miss Albuni 
sings that we are li^teninjr not merely to an ambi 
tious girl, but to a trained artint. Siic hns not yet 
displayed any great ability in the expression of pns 
sionate emotions, either by voice or action ; but in 
her proper and possibly narrow sjihcre, she shines 
as a star of the first magnitude. 

In *' Sonnatnbula" her support was discreditably. 
In •• Lucia" it was very much better, Siij. Curjil 
being Edqardo, and Sig. Del Puent«, Anhfon. The 
tenor was not in his best voice, but he gave the 
" Fra poco a me ricovero" with effect. The sestet 
was repeated. 



Worcester Musical ConventioiL Seventeentli 
Annual FestivaL 

A special correspondent of the Daily AdveriUtr f^lvea the 
following '* condensed view of the week'* work." 

WORCESTBB, Mass, Oct. 22.— The seventeenth annual 
festival of the worceMter county rauHical convenlion, hel«l 
during the week in Mechan-cs^Unll, cIosimI lant eveiiiny 
with a rendering of Handel's oraturio of *' Snmmm." 
On Monday, the opening day. altliougli comparatively few 
were fn attendance, a coodDCffinninp: wan inaili-. and the 
practice of the oratoiTo g;iven lai*t even in}; lM>pin. On 
TueMlay the morninfr wai« devoted to a rHieiirnal of "Sam- 
son,** conducted by Mr. Zerrahn. At the maUn^e In thu 
sf.ernoou the Mendelfloohn quartette club san^ two of 
MendeiS8ohn*s part sonpi. Mrs. Cb>irlc« Lewi« of the 
Boston Conaervatorv gave a flne rendering of an ari:i rroiii 
*'Judaa MaccahieuAi^'acd also the recitative which precede* 
it. Mr. Munroesanj? the beautiful air from *' St. I\iul,*' 
" Rut the Lord it mindful oi hl« own." Mr. Dudley Buck'^ 
performance of a grand M>nata fur the organ in three 
movemKntd, a composition of his own. was heartily ap- 
plauded. It lit said that finer piaylnt: wa« never beanl in 
Worcester. The evening was occupied in choico ( t ? . rehear- 
sals, under the direction of Messrs. Zeir<ihn and Buck. 
The first concert of the festival occurred on Wednesday 
afternoon, with Mr. Back as conductor. The choruses, 
" Arise, shine, for thy li|;ht is come," '* Lord Jeans Christ 
our Saviour,'* " The Boatmen " and "Sweetly Wanrterinu" 
Oftniprlned the greater part of the afternoon m pro^immmc. 
Master Van Kaalte gnvetwo violin sol* »s, which won unnn- 
iraons admiration. In the evenino;, at the second concert 
Mr. Winch of Boston san^r '* Bid me to live," by Hniton, 
nnd ** Pnim Sandav," b\' Faure, and as an encore, " The 
Tcomnn's Sonp.'* iMr. Oeorj^ L. Oi*|(ood s monteiiy r«Mi- 
derini; of Goethe's celebrated " Mignon " son^; won tin 
him the repntition of a cultured sinp^er of classical ron^i. 
For an encore he sang the exquisite " Brook Stmir.*' Tiv 
Schubert, and also Millard's "Amalia " Master Van Ra.ilte 
Miss Henrietta Becbe and Mrs. Kirby also took part in the 
exercises of the eveninf^. The choruses were well per- 
formed, the best of them being the "Eveninp: Hymn.'^ i>y 
Buck. The rehearsal of Thur day morning, conducted by 
Mr. Buck, was nlto|^ther the best of the week. At tlie 
matinee in Ihe afternoon Mr. E. B. Stoiy gave a Hne per- 
formance of Chopin's PolonaiKC in A flat. Madame Mnrle 
Bishop sang Beethoven's song " Adelaide." Mr. H. K. 
Brown gave a selection from Buck's '* Don Munio," "Tlie 
shadows deepen on the castle wall." Mr. Mason snnir the 
" Two Grenadiers," hy .Schumann, and Mr. Parish of Wor- 
cester ica\*e Dreeei's " The Lost Child." Tiie evening con- 
cert was participateti in by Mrs. Smith of Boston, wlio 
sang " When the tide comes in," and '' Sweet Bird." nnd 
by Mr. M. W. Whitney of Boston, Mr. Sampson of Worcerf- 
ter and Miss Drasdilof England. 

A symphony concert waa given yesterday afternoon by 
the Germania orchestra. Mr. Osgood sang '* Amidla,'' bv 
Millard; Miss Anna Di-asdil, " Prayer," by Hlller; Mis. if. 
M. Smith received an encore for " If in Thy Dreams," a 
romance by Dudley Buck ; and Mr. Whitney for the cnviiti- 
na of " Non piu andrai." Tlie performance of Beethovci'^ 
Second Symphony in D was very fine. The great event 
of the festival was the concert last evening, when the ora- 
torio of " Samson *' was given bv tlie fall chorus of nearly 
four hundrad voices, with the GrCrmanla orchestra, assist- 
ed by the well-known artists, Mrs. H. M. Smith, Miss Anna 
Drasdil, Mr. George Simpson, Mr. M. W. Whitney, Mr. J. 
F. Winch, Mr. B. D. Allen, organist, Mr. E. B. Story, 
pianist, and Mr. Carl Zerrahn, conductor. The oratorio 
was well given and was listened to by a crowded house. 
The solo parts were well sustained and elicited repeated 
applause. 

The " week of song" has been a suoeess, musically and 
financially. A noticeable feature of tlie festival was the 
introduction of a higher grade of mnsic. So much time 
has not been given to the practice of hymn tunes as here- 
tofore, but the more elaborate compositions have been 
more strictly attended to. The treasurer's report showed 
that the receipts of the festival of 1873 were $4720; expen- 
ditures—general running expenses, 93462.41 ; additions to 
library and other properly, SIM.SO : gratuities to officers 
and expenses of 8. Wllder's funeral, $260.25— total, 
$3912. 16 ; net gain to treasurer, $807.84. Proceeds former 
festivals, $1082.74; interest r«!ceived, $122.66: total fund. 
$2013.24. Of Uils total fund $1097.49 Is in the People's, 
and $915 75 in the Worcester, savings bank, stibjectto the 
joint order of the prttsident, secretary and treasurer. 
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Voc»l, with PImao Accompnalmeat. 

Beau Belles. That's the Way the Bell poes. 

3. D to e. Venwn. 30 

** And to me they soem to tell, 
Ev'ry bean should hare a belle I** 

Very lively comic song. A funny version of 
«* Beau Bells.'* 

Stolen Kisses. 



0. E& to c. 



Engel 35 



" When kisses are stolen, they're sweet V* 

A glorlfleation of klsalng th.it cannot well be ex- 
celled. The great coinp-iss forhidii It^ eingit:fr by 
any but the highest voices, Uiat may give this with 
fine effect. 

Sweet L L^ne. Song^ and Cho. S. D to f . 

Blake, 40 

" Come mo by the brook, Lena Lane." 
A sweet and simple ballad, In popular style. 

Secret Hope. (Espoir Secret). 4. F to a. 

PaiU. 40 

**Oh, thou Hope, so irently beaming." 
" Esp^rance ruvlasanie." 

A gem of a sona, both smooth and br1!llant, with 
a neat accompanlincni. Written and sung by 
Adellna Ptittl, it will not fail to interest. May lie 
sung by Soprano or Tenor. 

Darling, sing that Song again. 3. Wi to e. 

Web&ter, 30 
" 8lng me that one so deiriy I love '* 
Pleasing song nnd chorus. Of easy compass. 

Fate. 3. B6 to g. GttbrieL 30 

"Oh, hnpless fate that frowns on me.** 
Earnest words to fine rousio. 

My Home heside the sea. Song and Cho. 

3. G to f. Bricher. 30 

•* Oh I the dashr-thc roar,— the rocky shore, 
Magrdflcent and free.*' 

A boautiflU tribute to *ocean banks and ocean 
breezes. 

Ia«triiBi«»affas1. 

Where the Citron Bloometh. (Wo die Citronen 
bluh'n). Waltz. 3. Strauas. 75 

N.'imcd from a rc1obnite<l German song, and is 
rich, brilliant, and Stmuss-Iiku. 

March of the Rlack Watch. 3. G Watson. 40 

A mirch of great ftillnuss, and with a rich 
melody. 

Course Hongroise. Osik'os-Galop. 4. D6 

Voss. 75 

Of a wild, romantic, gypsey-like character; neat, 
brilliant and graceful. 

Silver Spray Redowa. S. G Eaton, 25 

Short, but yery sweet. 
Pure as Snow. Idylle. 4 hands. 3. A6 Lange. 35 

A short, but yery "nice** duet. 

Under the Oaks. Picnic Dance. 3. £& 

Veazie. 30 

A merry, brisk dance, wlilch, when played, m.iy 
be a reminiscence of Jolly times in the green woods. 

Turtle Dove Polka. 4 hands. 3. F. Behr. 40 

Turtle Doves could hardly warble like this bril- 
liant Pclka. The name, however. Is a prelty one, 
nnd the piece a desirable addition to * -4 liand'^ libra- 
ries. 

March de R^oczy. 6. A Liszt. 60 

Startling and Liszt-like. Not especially dilBcult 
for tho!«e who can handle octaves readily. ludeed, 
It Is slmpllfled for an *' oditloo populalre.'' 

In the Greenwood. Reverie. 3. Bb Lange. 85 
Very sweet and graceful. 

Pretty Subjects for Young Players. 

Bimbault ecu 30 

1. Marche Romaine. 2. Yorwart's Galop. 
3. Hif^hland Sch*che. 4. Lowland Sch*che. 
6. Priere d'une Vierge. 6. Cherry Ripe. 
7. Little Nell Waltz, 

Prettv and nseftil pieces for leamem, and of the 
2d and iM deijrees of difflcu ty. Tin* *• Priere" U a 
•implifted arrangement of " The Iktatdou's Prayer.*' 
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Xendelisolm*! '*Walpiirgii 

[In view of the coming performance by The 
Cecilia, at next Thursday's Symphony Con- 
cert, we reproduce our brief analysis of the 
work made when it was first given here in May 
18G3, under the same Conductor .] 

It is a thorouglily genial, original, delightful 
composition, full of charming, of startling and 
of grand eflects; a most successful musical 
translation of Goethe*s curious poem. 

The subjiKst is easily stated. Walpurgis fig- 
ures in the German calendar as the female 
Saint who converted the Saxons from their 
Druidical faith to Christianity. The deities of 
the heathen worship became the devils and 
witches of the Middle Age tradition ; and as 
Venus was still fabled and believed to hold her 
court in the heart of a mountain in Thuringia, 
so the witches and evil spirits of the Northern 
mythology were supposed to hold their infernal 
*'Siibbath " on the night of the first of May, on 
the summit of the Ilarx mountains. With what 
wild imaginative art Goethe has conjured all 
its elements together in the famous scene in 
** Faust!" (Shelley's free translation admirably 
preserves the spirit of it). Goethe made a poem 
out of every thing that interested him; it was 
his way of solving intellectual and moral prob- 
lems, of reaping and laying up the fruits of his 
inquiries. So, besides the scene in ''Faust," 
he has embodied in a separate little poem, 
•*The First WalpurgU Night," his idea of the 
manner in which the tradition of the ''Witches' 
Sabbath " may have originated. May Day Eve 
is dedicated to St. Walpurgis, and naturally 
the mob of outcast evil spirits choose her night 
to make a great stir. The idea is, that the 
Druids fled to the mountains to pursue their 
ancient rites, unmolested by their Christian 
persecutors. To avoid detection, which would 
be death, they took advantage of the supersti- 
tion of their enemies, and set guards about all 
the approaches to the place, who dressed them- 
selves up like demons, and ran through the 
woods with blazing torches and hideous noises, 
frightening the Christians away. 

The poem, as sung, is cleverly translated by 
Mr. Bartholomew of London, and preserves the 
spirit of the whole, although it is impossible to 
transfer to another language the suggestive 
iound of many of the verses. But that again is 
more than made good in the music of Mendels- 
sohn. The contents of the Cantata are in brief 
as follows: 

First an Overture, consisting of two move- 
ments: Allegro ean/uoeo, representing stormy 
weather; followed by Allegro vicaee^ in whose 
lifesome, delicate, fresh harmonies you feel the 
transition to Spring. This naturally preludes 
to the Spring song (tenor) and chorus with 
which the poem opens: 

Druid Boloi^ and C\oru$ of Druidt and People, 
Now May again 
Breaks Winter's chain, 



The bud and bloom are springing ; 

No snow is seen, 

The vales arc green, 
The woodland choirs are singing ! 

Yon mountain height 

Is wlntVy white ; 
Upon It we will gather, — 

Begin the ancient holy rite, — 
Praise our Almighty Father. 

In sacrifice 

The flame shall rise ; 
Thus blend our hearts together I 

Away, away 1 

A more exquisite, inspiring May Day chorus 
could not be imagined. The concluding strain, 
exhorting to the praise of the All-Father, is 
dignified and selemn. — Tlien comes a warning 
voice from '*an aged woman of the people" 
(contralto,) — Goethe has it: "one of the peo- 
ple" — masculine — which instantly raises the 
dark and earnest background of the situation 
in strong contrast against those blithe voices 
of the Spring: 

Kn«)w ye not, a deed so daring 
Dooms US all to die despairing ? 
Know ye not It Is forbidden 

By the edicts of our foemen ? 
Know ye, spies and snares are hidden, 

For the sinners caird " tlic heathen t" 
On their ramparts they will slaughter 
Mother, Father, Son, and Daughter I 

If detected. 
Naught but death can be expected. 
On their ramparts, &c 

A chorus of women re-echo the warnings, 

and then comes the exhortation of the Druid 

priest (bass,) with chorus of Druids, noble and 

majestic : 

The man who flics 

Our sacrifice, 
Deserves the tyrant*s tether. 

The woods are free 1 

Disbranch the tree, 
And pile the stems together. 

In yonder shades. 

Till daylight fades. 
We shall not be detected : 
Our trusty guards shall tarry here, 
And ye will be protected. 
With courage conquer slavish fear, — 
Show duty's claim respected. 

The low, whispered chorus of the Druid 
guards, taking up their position in the passes, 
and of the rest exhorting them, is very effec- 
tive: 

Disperse, disperse, ye gallant men. 

Secure the passes round the glen I 
In silence there protect them. 
Whose duties here direct them. 

A deep bass voice, one of the Druid guards, 
suggests the scheme for frightening the enemy : 

Should our Christian foes assail us, 
Aid a scheme that may avail us I 
Feigning Demons, whom they fable. 
We will scare the bigot rabble I 

And now follows the capital number of the 
work, in which Mendelssohn has given full 



reins to his fantastical invention, and employed 
all the sonorous means at his command . 

Chorus of Ouarde and People, 

Come with torches brightly flashing ; 

Rush along with billets clashing ; 
Thro* the night gloom, lead and follow, 
In and out each rocky hollow. 

Owls and ravens, 
Howl with us and scare the cratens I 

He has composed it eon amore and with infin- 
ite glee, entering into the full spirit of the fun 
and noisy, wild diahlerie. What with gong, 

and drums, and all the croaking, piercing 
sounds which reeds and piccolo afford, he works 

up the orchestra to the most wildly graphic 
accof npaniment — not ceasing to be musical even 
when it reaches a pitch that is almost stunning 
— while the voices seem all the more vividly 
witch-like for their harmonious rhythm. 

To this witch sabbath succeeds its opposite, 
a dignified, sincere, religious strain, led off in 
bass solo by the priest, and joined in by all the 
people : 

Restrained by might, 
We now by night, 
In secret, here adore Thee t 
Still It is day. 
Whene'er we pray. 
And humbly bow before Thee 1 
Thou can'st assuage 
Our foemen*s rage. 
And shield us from their terrors— 
The flame aspires I 
The smoke retires 1 
Thus, clear our faith from errors 1 
Our customs quell'd 
Our righU withheld. 
Thy light shall shine forever. 

Goethe gives the persecuted the benefit of the 
greater reality and sincerity of faith which 
wrong and suffering impart. It is the Druids 
here who have the courage and the comfort of 
the "inner light" at least, and of a trust in 
the All-Father, while their Christian persecu- 
tors are the poor frightened fools of supersti- 
tion. The next piece is the breathless warning, 
recitative-like, of a Christian guard (tenor) to 
his comrades : 

Help, my comrades ! see a legion, 
Yonder comes from Satan's region t 
See yon group of witches gliding. 

To and fro, in flames advancing ; 
Some on wolves and dragons riding. 
See, ah, see them hither prancing 1 
What a clattering troop of evil I 
Let us, let us quickly fly them I 
Imp and devil 
Lead the revel ; 
See them caper. 
Wrapt in clouds of lurid vapor I 

Chorui of Ouarde. 

See the horrid haggards gliding. 
Let us fly them, let us fly! d^c 

T£e trick being crowned with full success, 
the Druids pursue their solemn rites in peace. 
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and the Cantata concludes with solo of tlic 
priest and chorus to tlie words : 

Unclouded now, the flame id bright ! 

Thus faith from error sever ! 
Though foes may cloud or quell our light, 

Yet Thine, Thy light shall shine forever! 

Tlic conclusion is solemn and grand, and 
perhaps the composer did wisely to keep it in 
the uniformly free style of tire whole composi- 
t'on; but one almost wonders that he resisted 
the temptation of such noble words to work up 
this finale, with all the power of fugue and 
counterpoint, in omtorio' style. He chose 
however to write a romantic composition, as 
the poem required, and not an Oratorio. II is 
object is to let us sec the Druids at their wor- 
ship, not to work us up into it, and carry our 
rapt souls away on wings of Fugue, as is the 
aim always with an Oratena. 
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Eastern Music. 

(From the Lom]»itf Tel^gnph.) 

It seems a pity that the organizers of Musical 
Festivals, such as that which was yesterday 
opened at Leeds, make rw attempt to enrich 
their programmes from the wide and almost 
unexplored treasures of liTasfem melody and 
harmony. If they should answer that good 
classic Euroi)ean music is* well-nigh inexhausti- 
ble, this may be granted without yielding the 
point that variety is in itself channing. More- 
over, it can hardly be denied that, superior as 
Western music must be held, it might still 
learn something from Oriental nations, seeing 
how intensely musical many of them are. and 
what a sway the song, the dance, and the 
measure have always lield over them. The 
simple truth is that our European musicians do 
not know where to Took for the music of the 
East. Learned treatises in abundance exist 
upon the subject; SioLEhas written on Chinese 
singing, Villoteau on that of the Egyptians 
and Hebrews, Maixolmou Turkish, Eli Smith 
on Arabian melody, and numerous great pin- 
dits from Sir Wnj^iAM Jones downwards upon 
the abstruse topic of Hindoo music ; while quite 
recently attempts have been made to tell uj 
something about the lost Greek nomoi. The 
outcome of all these efforts is, however, so 
meagre that it may be broadly said our Euro- 
pean masters know nothing, and have small 
existing means of knowing anything, about 
the musical art of the past and present world 
outside their own Continent. And yet there 
must have been surely something worth retain- 
ing in those strains of Tyrt^ecs which '* were 
worth an army in battle;" in the accompani- 
ments of the Homeric rhapsodists; in Miriam's 
song; in the psalm-tunes of Asaph, *• chief 
musician ; " and in the savage dancing air which 
cost the head of John the Baptist. What 
would not ]\[kterbeer have given, when he 
wrote his *' L' Africa ine,'* for good and genuine 
Brahmanic melodies? on RotsHJivi for some real 
Assyrian tunes in his **Semiramide? " There 
must, be3ond doubt, have been excellent com- 
posers among those anti<pie minstrels, or whence 
the stories of Orfheus making the birds and 
beasts gather to him; of Arion charming the 
fish of the sea; of Saul's morose soul soothed 
and refreshed by the harp of David ? All tin 
wealth of that old music is probably gone for 
ever from the ears of men, except so far as one 
might rediscover some traditional relics in the 
extant melodies of the various peoples. It is 
to that task we are inclined to invite the lovers 
of harmony who deaire to extend its gentle 
dominion. The ** music of the future" is in 
the hands, apparently, of Herr Wagner ; but 
there is need of at least two ether Wagners, 
one for the past, one for the present, to rescue 
what is left of ancient music, and to seize and 
fix, if possible, in Western notation, whatever 
is sweet or eloquent in the existing songs of 



Asia and Africa. To find such a pair of gifted 
beings would be the difficulty. They must 
unite the learning of Lassen or Mezzofanti 
with the ear of Beethoven and the skill of 
Bach or Palestrina. and enjoy, in addition, 
the travelling qualities of an explorer as well 
as the sensibilities of a poet. While we wait 
for such a combination the vast Eastern world, 
with all its songs and singers, is dumb to the 
West, and the general custom is to believe that 
there is nothing fr'»m the Red to the Yellow 
Sea m^rth the pains that must be spent in its 
acquisition. 

The striking point, meantime, is, that this 
vast East, so devoted to its own music, thinks 
just as contemptuously of ours. Arabs and 
Hindoos completely fail to * understand the 
melodies and harmonies which delight Euro- 
pean ears. There is a story ol a late Sultan 
who hired a French band to perform music in 
his palace, but he could make very little of 
Strauss or Haydn, and cared nothing for it at 
all, till one day, when bechanced to hear the 
fiddles and instruments all tuning up together 
in wild discord. Then he cried out m rapture, 
**Let the dogs play that again: I like that" — 
which may or may not be true ; but it illustrates 
the fact that languages are scarcely more vari- 
ous than musical tastes. It passes for a joke 
in India that the natives yield the palm of 
superiority in everything to the "Sahib Log." 
except as regards " medicine and music." Yet 
this IS quite seriously felt, as anybody may see 
who glances at a tremendous controversy which 
has lately raged in the columns of the 'Cnlfutta 
Review^ the Indian Obterzer^ and the Hindoo 
Patriot over this very question. A Director of 
Public Instruction — Mr. Clark — had ventured 
to discuss Indian music, in the desire to see it 
** noted " and arranged after Western methods; 
tut forthwith the Hindoo musicians came down 
upon him with an impatience as great as Con- 
tinental masters might display at our suggestion 
that they might usefully investigate the popular 
singing of Asia and Africa. And certainly we 
would not lightly invite an unprepared compo- 
ser to plunge into the terrible mysteries of 
Sanscrit notation. Sir William Jones tried 
hard to discover the music to which the **Gita 
Govinda " had been originally set, only to find 
himself immersed in a sea of complexities to 
which all our abstnisest counterpoint is lucid 
and simple. In classic Aryan art there are 
sixteen thousand " Ragas, "" produced by the 
flute of Krishna ; there are seven ** kings " and 
twenty-two " queens " — the intervals and tones 
of our mu.sic — which have begotten a prodigious 
family of established airs, each named as a 
prince or princess; while the notes are called 
after the cries of animals, as **the peacock's 
scream," the "roar of the tiger," the "trumpet 
of the elephant." All this is as repel lant, 
doubtless, to the European musician as it is 
curious to the scholar, and the same despairing 
feeling arises when we think of the teuf and 
ik(ia of the Arab singers, with their odd-looking 
notation — an oblong rectangle divided by seven 
colored lines into eight spaces, wherein are 
inscribed seven tones and seventeen one-third 
tones. From that strange- looking page the 
Arab minstrel nevertheless discourses melody 
which enchants the dwellers of the desert and 
the frequenters oi the caf6; while the Plindoo 
performers on the aitxira or the tina delight the 
hearts and mindsof dusky connoisseurs, so that 
it is a wonderful sight to see how the people of 
the Indian cities will listen rapt to the song of 
the nautch-girl, or dream away their souls to 
the ancient melodies of their temple-worship. 
With such a region of musical effect quite 
unexplored, the musicians of Europe ought not 
to be content with the conclusion of the Hin- 
doo Patriot,, that no European can transfer to 
our instruments the melodies of the Indian 
soil, and few or none so much as understand 
them. 

A very brief study of this subject would, 
however, suffice to show even unprofessional 
investigators that two grand difficulties keep 
the West from knowing anything about the 



mi]8ic'[of the East. One is that almost every- 
thing in art there is traditional; the most part 
of these antique airs — some of them of exqui- 
sitely delicate phrasing and rarest invention — 
are and have been handed down from player 
to player without a written note. This much 
desired European Columbus of music, there- 
fore, who is to seek a new melodious world in 
the Orient would have to catch, with swift and 

Eatieni ear, the best of its songs. Furthermore, 
c would soon discover that Hindoos, Persians, 
Arabs, and Malays are keener-eare<l than we, 
and employ habitually demi-svmi-tones in their 
commonest music. The Hindoos call these 
fine interstitial notes Mtnitis — "sounds to be 
heard, not written "—and they are sung and 
played in almost all Oriental lands. The 
octave at Aleppo has, for example, twenty four 
tones ; the Persian and Chinese singers can pro- 
duce as many; and, while Stafford observed 
that the modern Egyptians sing minute inter- 
vals, new to Europeans, Tei-isius found the 
natives of Nukahiva intoning demi-semi-tones 
most accurately and distinctly. It is thus 
apparent that a finer, not a duller, musical 
faculty exists among these Orientals, and the 
erudite Hindoo of the Patriot actually main- 
tains that Western notation cannot transcribe, 
nor Western ears catch, nor Western throats or 
instruments imitate the $tntti$ of his country's 
music. It belongs to the craft to jwiy whether 
they will allow this challenge to pass unheeded. 
That there is a common language in music is 
proved by the world-wide popularity of certain 
airs. Thus the old Mogul ballad of' ' * Taza-ba- 
taza " is just as eagerly appreciated by a knot 
of turbaned Bengalees m Calcutta as by a 
drawing-room audience in Belgravia; and 
obviously melody is everywhere more or less 
melody. In harmony these Orientals are coO' 
fcssedly deficient; but is it not because their 
Palestrina has not arisen, and also because 
their orchestral resources are limited? Why 
should not these interesting problems be grap- 
pled with? Why should Gounod and Offen- 
bach, Costa and Lecocq know absolutely 
nothing at the present moment of the famous 
Masters Mirza Bulbul of Persia, Akrwal-u- 
Sobha of Arabia, Osman Effendi of Stamboul, 
and Naratendbva of India? It is a blot upon 
the divine Science; there is as much room for 
great discoveries in music as in geography, 
chemistry, or philology I 
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How not to do it* 

Hardly had Mendelssohn's brother PanI, the chief 
of the fnmoafl BeHin hank, rioted his eyes forever; 
hardly had the family of " Felix the happy " been 
visited by a severe affliction, hy which the roost 
trustworthy witness, Karl Mendelssohn, is -re vented 
from accotnplishinnr his part in the affairs of the 
great composer, his fnthrr.when a report raathrongh 
the papers of the forthcoming publicfltion id letters 
from Mcnd^^lssohn to — Goethe ! It was said that 
the letters wou'd first appear In English. A German 
composer's German letters to the greatest German 
poet published first in English ! Il thifi n itself 
had not. been reason enough for recviring the 
announcement with caution, the suspiciim that we 
were about to encounter an unheard of j^rofanation 
of a great name is, unhappily, only ceafinned by 
the letters jn.ot puhlishedin the CAoir of the 5th and 
12th September. Two of them, without any date, 
appeared on the 6th of September, and mi the 12th 
a third, dated the 17th of August. 182d. tat with no 
name of place. The Editor of the Ckoir says in a 
note that ** the first of the two published letters was 
not dated, but, from all appesrance. must have been 
written in London about August, IS'U)." The date 
of the second was the 12th o{ May, 1829, again with 
no name of place. As to the assumption that the 
first letter waa written from London somewhere 
about August, 1880, this view confute* kself ; for, 
in M»y 1830, Mendelssohn bad set out oa hit Italian 
journey, which brought him to Weimar, thence, 
through the Thiiringen, to Bavaria and Mnnich, and 
thence, by Salzburg, to Linz. From this town, 
August 11th, 1830, is dated the famous letter to his 
mother, with the motto : *' How the travel]ing muai- 

*Translated for the London Murieal World from an 
article by Dr. Franz Gehring, in tbo Vienna DtuUch* 
ZHtung of Octolxsr Iv t. 
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cUn bad a day of di^atfbers m SaUbnrir : a frai^ment 

from the unwritten iownial of CoantF. M. B .** 

I am almost tempted to onote the entire letter, so 
as to prove more decidedly than by other meanR 
that the bombastic stuff now alleged to have been 
addressed to Goethe could not have been produced 
by the same frock and ingennons yonng artiflt who 
could write a letter to his mother so full of youthful 
impulsiveness and noble Fimple-heartedness ; but I 
merely beg my readers to refer to the first coUectioo 
of Mendelssohn's letters, and judge for themsolves. 
Even now, though years have passed since their 
publication, a«d since the time when we first read 
these glorious eflfusions of a youthful spirit, we 
abandon ourselves with renewed delight to their 
wonderful charm and freshness. Un1iiq|i^y, I am 
forced to prove [t] the alleged authenticity of the 
fictitious letter which the Editor of the Choir con- 
siders to have been written in London, August. 1880, 
incapable as he appears to be of dealing in a critical 
spirit with the i)erson who gave him the letters for 

{>ublicatioa. I will therefore quote a part of the 
etter from the Choir, and at once proceed to draw 
such conclusions from it, founded on facts, as shall 
not only p. ove that th^ Veftber eomld not have been 
addressed to Goethe, but, also, that it was not writ- 
ten br Mendelssohn. The beginning of the letter 
is as follows . — 

" My dear Goethe, — So long since I saw ^ou; 
wish I was beside you now ! I have been writing 
BO much of late, and enjoying myself so completely 
in the occupation, that all my friends, if I have any 
now, must oe in a state of de«peration concerning 
my health, prospects, Ac, <fcc., as usual. If yon 
have seen my ' Wedding March,' as I daresay you 
have, you can tell me what you think of it when 
you write. I was so full of love at the time when 1 
wrote it — upon my word, dear Goethe, I - like the 
word exceedingly — that I think yon are likely to 
feel something olit in the March. 

It then goes oiflnto generalities, and, at the end, 
we have: — 

" Know you so well, dear Goethe; can anticipate 
with what feelings you will read this. Wager now, 
you draw yourself up straight. Don't care — love 
you dear Goethe — send you a piece soon in consid- 
eration of the slin^hts I have cast upon you in this 
epistle, suppose Icall i(. Not quite in your line, 
Dear Goetlie, not in mine either, so if it doesn't 
please either of us, we are both pleased." 

The concluding words I unfortunately only dimly 
understand ; '* Not qnite in your line, dear Goethe, 
nor in mine either ; so, if it does not please either oif 
us, we are both pleased." I should be glad to have 
this riddle solved. And this is supposed to have 
been written by a young man to the old Goethe— a 
young^ man of whom Goethe writes to Zelter (in the 
end of 1829) : '' And now I want to know if there is 
favorable news of the good Felix. I feel the great- 
est interest in him, for it is most vexatious to see 
one who has turned out to remarkahU, endangered by 
a tiresome accident in the midst oT progress and 
activity." 

The same Goethe writes to Zelter about Mendels- 
sohn, when he heard that after nearly a huoured 
vears Bach's Pauion had been performed, under 
Felix's direction, on the 11th March, 1829:— 

** It is just as if I heard the sea roaring in the 
distance. I wish yon joy of so complete a success 
in that which is almost beyond achievement. I re- 
joice with all my heart in the satisfaction that Felix 
i^vea you : amongst my many pupils, I have not 
been so fortunate with more than a very few." 

And to this aged seer the youth is made to write 
such words as these: — "You are a great man, a 
great writer, but you understand nothing of tho 
feelings of a musician.'* Frankness and openness 
were among Mendelssohn's chief characteristics; 
but, happily, he was utterly wanting in bumptious- 
ness and impudence. His good bringing up would 
have made such a tirade impossible to him, still 
more so his inward depth of right feeling. Mendels- 
sohn had the greatest veneration for Goethe ; during 
the visit referred to, in 1830, he played to him all 
day, and initiated him in an historical course of 
music. In the letter to his family from Munich, 
dated June the 6th, 1830, Mendelssohn recounts the 
last occurrences at Vienna, and thus concludea his 
lively description of that delightful time : — 

** When I came in in the morning to take leave ot 
Goethe, I found him sitting before a large portfolio, 
and he eaid to me : '' Tee, yes, you are going away, 
and we must see that we keep straight till you 
return. But we must not part from one another 
without a moment's devotion, and so let us look at 



this * IVayer' (a picture of Ostade's representinsf a 
peasant family at prayer) together for a litUe while.' 
Then he ssid*^ I was to wriU) to him sometimes ; — 
and then Mendelssohn adds : ' Courage, courage, I 
shall do it from here.*" 

Could there, then, have already been a correspond- 
ence, and, moreover, one of such an extravagant 
nature as that of the letters in the CAotV, between 
the highly cultivated, well brought up.self-conscious, 
modest boy, and the " alUr Htrr^ as Mendelssohn 
often calls him? After the words just quoted this 
assurapUon is almost impossible, but it becomes 
entirely so when we compare the bumptious folly 
contained in these letters with the judgment ex- 
pressed of Mendelssohn by Moseheles and his wife, 
at whose house in London he often stayed during 
the year 1829, fron^ which city indeed the two other 
letters published in the Choir tx^ dated. Moseheles 
writes of him : — 

** As a man, he is infinitely much to us. Cheerful 
and yet sympathetic in the sorrow for our lost child, 
and the anxiety for the delicate one who remains to 
us, always ready to exchange ^ur country solitude 
for the tempting enjoyments of London ; he knows 
how to exert a healing influence on onr wounded 
hearts^and seems to have made it his object to make 
up to us for our sufferings." 

Later on.Moschelcs says : " The enthusiasm which 
his AfujUummer Nighft Dream overture (which 
Mendelssohn conducted on the 30th of May and the 
13th of July) excited amongst the public never even 
turned his head." " It must be made still belter ! " 
he said ; and when I praised it myself he answered, 
in a childlike way : " Do you like it ? I am so glad I " 
And this fine noble soul is thought to have been 
capable of such bombast as that in the Choir ! 

But the fabricator of these letters has laid a trap 
for himself. The first letter, dated '*abi>ut August, 
1830," contains a reference to a composition which 
was projected at Leipsic only in 1848, and about 
which not a syllable had been heard beforehand ; 
this was tho " Wedding March " — the one in the 
Midsummer Nig1^9 Dream, of course, as there is no 
other " Wedding March " by Mendelssohn. So much 
for the genuineness of the first letter ! The second 
is dated " May 12th, 1829." As Mendelssohn gave 
his first concert in London on the 30th of May, the 
letter can only have been written in London, or on 
the journey there. But it contains not a word about 
London ; nothing of the coming concert ; only the 
short remark : " I went to a concert yesterday 
evening. Enchanting moonlight in the bushes, 
something like my own songs." The style is alto- 
gether strange; nothing but broken up phrases and 
numbers of parentheses — all quite unlike Mendels- 
sohn. Then there is an utter absence of any points 
of connection with actual events, and, moreover, the 
universal artist-lamentations contained in this letter 
and the one following were never in Mendelssohn's 
way. [On the 19th May he wrote to Devrient, and 
it is obly necessary to compare the two compositions 
to see how clumsy an imitation is that in the Choir.^ 
The third letter is dated "August 17th, 1829." 
Between May 1 2th and this, occurred the two im- 
portant events for Mendelssohn of tho already-men- 
tioned concerts in London — Mendelssohn's first and 
so brilliant introduction to the groat world. On 
this occasion he had won his sours. But in this 
August letter there is not a wor(( about it; and yet, 
in the correspondence between Goethe and ZeUer, 
there is frequent mention of Mendelssohn, and of his 
journey to London. That there should, therefore, 
be r.o allusion to the direct correspondence with 
Mendelssohn would be extraordinary, if we assume 
that such had already existed ; and, in the third of 
the Choir letters, there is actually a mention of 
Goethe's writing to Mendelssohn. At the same 
time, it remains positive that Goethe Inquires again 
of Zelter how dear Felix was going on. [On the 17th 
August Mendelssohn was in Scotland. On the 29th 
July he noted down the germ of the Introduction to 
the Scotch Symphony at Edinburgh, and on the 7th 
August that of tho " Fingal's Cave " overture, en 
roiUe to Braemar. Fancy a letter written in the 
midst of such scenes, but withont a single allusion 
to them I] 

From all this the authenticity of the third letter 
becomes more than doubtfuL And besides, its con- 
tents are of tho same vague and general nature as 
those of the first two letters. How decided Men- 
delssohn could be in expressing himself on his art 
and his highest ideals is sufficiently proved by the 
letters which he wrote to Ferdinand Hillcr, espec- 
ially one from Leipsic dated January 24th, 1837. 
With rare candor, but all the greater positiveness, 
he passes judgment on the productions of his friend, 
to whom we owe special thanks for the publication 



of this correspondence. In it, amongst others, we 
find the following striking words: " f know perfect- 
ly well that no musician can make his thoughts or 
his talents different to what Heaven has made them ; 
but I also know that if Heaven has given him good 
ones, he must be able to develop them properly." 
Even in these few words lies an energy and power 
of thought which Mendelssohn could nut have newly 
acquired between the year 1829 (the date of the 
Choir letters) and 1837. Or could Mendelssohn 
have taken n special pleasure in expressing himself 
more abiitruscly to his dear Goethe than to his other 
fellow-creatures ? Let anyone read tho correspond- 
ence of the tf)o earl}' departed composer to his fami- 
ly and friends, and with each letter he will be 
convinced anew that Mendelssohn and tho writer of 
the letters in the Choir cannot be one and tho same 
person. Dr. F. Gehrixo. 
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A Conoert-Goef • Complaint 

(From the Daily AdverUeert of Nov. 3.) 

The first of Theodore Thomas's series of symphony 
concerts took place last Wednesday evening. The 
Music Hall was filled by an attentive and apparently 
appreciative audience, whose unsparingly bestowed 
applause was wholly deserved, both by the able 
conductor and by his well-trained orchestra. Wo 
are truly fortunate in having so good a body of 
performers as this to make us familiar with the best 
music of all times, — past, present and future. — and 
Mr. Thomas certainly deserves great credit for his 
success, as well as the gratitude of the many lovers 
of music who frequent his concerts. 

Now will it be allowed to one of the musical 
public, who is neither a professitmal musician nor a 
musical critic, and who has no other claim to be 
heard than that conferred by fondness for music and 
by the fact tha^ he is one of the many for whom 
concerts are given — may such a one feel authorized 
to say a few words on the (to him) important subject 
of the uiedion of mtutic for concerts in Boston ? As 
a fact, concerts are given for the public, for tis, — 
whether for onr pleasure or for our instruction, or 
both combined, is to some extent an open question ; 
but we compose the audience, im applaud, and we pay. 
As one of the all-important and all-powerful, though 
generally submissive, public, the writer of these 
remarks begs leave to enter a decided protest against 
the usual composition of Boston concert pro- 
grammes. In so doing he feels, convinced tbat he is 
speaking in the name of a large majority of the most 
sincere lovers of music in this community. 

The programme of Wednesday is the bitter cause 
and pretext of our protestation, and affords a fair 
example of what we are accustomed to, and of whnt 
awaits us for our future entertainment. This con- 
cert was composed ofthree pieces, namely : "Harold 
in Italy," a symphonic poem or what not, by Ber- 
lioz ; a pianoforte concerto with orchestra by Grieg, 
and Beethoven's Heroic symphony. Now, as we 
do not aspire to musical criticism, we will not 
attempt to formulate any judgment on the symphon- 
ic rhapsody of Berlioz, or decide to what extent th? 
composer may have succeeded in depicting Harold's 
worn-out and haggard appearance by means of the 
'* monody " played upon the muted viola ; we will 
assume, for the time boing. that this was all good 
music, and we will cheerfully add, without any 
reservation, that it was capitally performed, 
especially by the muted monodist. So also with the 
long pianoforte affair by Grieg, which was per- 
formed with great skill and spirit by Mr. Boecovitz. 
The Heroic symphony we have ever been used to 
admire, and until last Wednesday to enjoy; the 
performance of this masterpiece also seemed to us 
very good. But wo must again remember that we 
do not speak as a critic, and that it is not for us to 
decide whether the "coloring" imparted by Mr. 
Thomas in the rendition of this number was or was 
not " too sumptuous." 

What we have to say is this : that a concert so 
composed is not an enjojrable concert, especially to 
t public so unmusical as that which fills our Music 
Hall, and of which we are one ; that such a pro- 
gramme would not be cheerfully submitted to any 
where among the most musical communities of the 
Old World, whether in Germany, France or Italy, 
and that, as a fact, no such concerts are to be heard 
anywhere save in Boston. These assertions raise 
some questions that are likely to be considered 
disputaole, so we will try to substantiate them 

The concert was not enjoyable. That alone 
should be sufficient condemnation if true, and we 
think it is so, judgina: by onr own experience and 
by that of many friends. For, after alt, with what 
object do we go to hear music ? Our object is, or 
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should be, solely enjoyment, not to say pleaxftre ; 
the pleasure of the heart unci soul, not of the brain ; 
the pleasure of hnppy or of tender and sad emotions, 
of sweet dreams of a happiness vainly hoped for, 
the pleasure of mood:) ena:endered by the joys and 
pangs of a sympathetic heart and expressed in the 
language not of ideas, but of the emotions ; for such 
is music, the most emotional and the least intellect 
ual of all the arts, powerless to impart idvaA, 
eloquent to express sentiments, appealini^ to the 
heart and not to the reason. Hearing and enjoying 
music is therefore by no means, as msny of our peo- 
ple seem to tind satisfaction m thinUinjv it, a di;rni- 
ned exercise of our noblest modes of xnUllerUial 
activity; the listener who sits rapt in enjo3*ment of 
an inspired and inspiring strain is not mentally 
active but passive, and as a mode of cerebration the 
wandering of his imagination, however poetical, 
aspiring, or even sublime his emotions may seem to 
himself, to the active exercise of his reasoning 
facilities as hashish eating is to any useful employ- 
ment of mind or body. 

These considerations are not meant to detract 
from the value or the (\ignity of music, but to point 
oat what we conceive to be a very prevalent and 
harmful misapprehension of the true object and 
scope of music. It is very apparent to any one who 
carefully observes the demeanor of our Boston 
audiences, and who bears in mind the small amount 
of musical talent and education generally prevalent, 
that the majority of our public do not and cannot 
enjoy the loftily pretentious musical entertainments 
to which they listen with such painstaking assiduity. 
It is a fact which we may as well humbly recognize, 
that our people, in common with the rest of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, are compnraively unmusical, 
notwithstanding our many estimable qualities of 
mind and character; this is conclusively shown by 
the insignificance of onr native musical composers, 
and the low state of musical attainments among our 
people in general, compared with what we see 
among nations that are more favored in this respect. 
Any one who has lived in Germany, Italy or France 
knows how much more common tlinn with us are 
the love and knowledge of music, and the ability to 
read music, to sinff or to play on some instrument, 
be it only the piano. In default, however, of an 
innate love of music, and desirous in this branch of 
art not to tall below the high standard assuiped b}* 
Boston in all that goes to constitute "culture," we 
regard music with that devout reverence which 
attaches to what^iver passes our comprehension. 
Mistaking the nature and object of music, mony of 
us seek in it an intellectual exercise, from which we 
may come away, fatigued, it may be, by the long 
inaction, or by the effort of laboriously-sustained 
attention, but at any rnte satisfied that we have 
been intellectually improving ourselves, and that 
we have not mi-spent our time in the pursuit of 
mere pleasure. A great number of the people com- 
poeing our audiences go to a concert in the same 
spirit as to a Lowell lecture, seeking the same kind 
of gratification ; the more they %v^ bored tlie better 
they like it, and the more willinsrly do they applaud. 
What gives the most satisfaction, if we may judge 
by the determined air of concentrated attention with 
which the audience listen, and by the long applause 
which follows, is music which we have been taught 
by our mentors to look Ujpon as being of a very high 
order, music whose " suggestiveness " only the most 
cultivated intellects may be supposed to appreciate. 
And if such music, to be '*underst(»od" (f*>r we 
Bostonians always aim at umlerHtanfiinff music, and 
are never contented with simply feeling its beauties), 
requires the assist-anee of several pages of printetl 
stuff, which shall tell us what it is iiU about, and 
help our weary brains and our inded imaginations 
to follow the " intentions " of the composer, then 
the treat is indeed perfect, and we applaud the fin- 
ished performance as gladly as the schoolboy throws 
up his cap when school is over. 

Any one who is accustomed to enjoying the best 
music knows that it is difficult, even K>r those who 
possess the most thoroughly -trained musical organ- 
ization, to appreciate music of the highest order at 
the first hearing. Let us only remember our first 
initiation to the grandeur of one of Beethoven's 
symphonies, or our first hearing of such an opera 
as " The Huguenots,** and contrast the feeble and 
Tagne impression then produced with the enjoy- 
ment and emotion derived later on, when a succes- 
sion of hearings had developed our perception of the 
beauties of these great works. How, then, can we 
Tiew otherwise than with just suspicion of its gen- 
uineness the noisy and lengthened applause bestowed 
by Boston audiences at the first hearing of the most 
important compositions of Bach and Beethoven, or 



of Liszt and Berlioz ? The artists who sing and 
play to us take the meastire of our taste better than 
we do ouruelves ; in the composition of the pro- 
grammes they have to submit to the traditions of 
the place, anci to the. dictates of our self-constituted 
mentors ; but when the too frequent ** encore ' gives 
them them the opportunity really to gratify their 
listeners, what pieces do they select as likely to be 
most plea.sing? Invariably sfime popular tune or 
ditty, such as "Coming thro' the Uye, ' or " Home. 
Sweet Home," or " The La.«*t Rose of .Summer ; " and 
the expansive smile and the murmur of delight 
which at once spreads over the liali shows how truly 
the real level of our taste has been divined. 

Let us then understand once for all that music is 
to be enjot/cd ; moreover, let us know ountflvea, and 
recognize, even at the ex|)ense of our vanity, what 
we are really able to enjoy, let us neither humbug 
ourselves nor allow others to humbug us. 

Now why was the concert of which we are speak- 
ing not enjoyable, in spite of the excellent, the 
admirable quality of the music provided for our 
entertainment? Because the programme was com- 
posed of materials too heavy for any one to enjoy 
in one sitting, however robust his appetite for music 
of a lofty nature. Only the professional musician 
can tolerate such a succe*(sion of" piScrx de rhinfancf" 
and even he is rather interested by the technical 
qualities than pleased by the beiuties of such a |)cr- 
formance. Our receptivity of emotions to be derived 
from the grandest music is at the best limited and 
soon exhausted; those only who listen without 
emotion, and consequently without pleasure, can 
listen long without satiety ai'd fatigue. Here is the 
real secret to our tolerance of programmes at whose 
hcavines-s a German or Italian audience would 
revolt. To use a homely illustration, such a concert 
ns that of Wednesday is likea dinner composed of a 
boiled leg of mutton, followed by a sirloin, succeed- 
ed in turn bj' a roast goose and a turkey stuffed 
with chestnuts. Wo all know how we should 
regard a host guilty of treating us to such a bill of 
fare as that. The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating thereof; the proof of the concert is in the 
pleasure it gives, and not in the effort of attention it 
requires, or in the fatigue or the ennui which it 
causes. Let us then have concerts which we can 
really enjoy, and not such concerts as we think we 
oufffu to be able to appreciate ; let us simply seek in 
music the delirious pleasures which it has in store 
for those who love it, and not the gratification of a 
mistaken ambition and of a pedantic vanity. Such 
are the wishes and the irodest aspirations of 

A DiSAPPoixTKD Subscriber. 
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The "Old English Gentleman" in Court 

(From *' Musical and Personal Recollections " by Hrn- 
BY Phillips.) 

The first time I sang it in public was at a grand 
concert given un the stage of Her Majesty's Italian 
Opera in the Hay market, where Sir George Smart 
conducted. We had a very large orchestro, led bv 
Mori, and nearlv all the first Italian and Eny^lisli 
singers appeared during the evening. Towaris the 
end of the first act I sat down to the grand piano- 
forte, and commenced * The Old English Gentleman.' 
At the end of the first ^'erse the ap])lause was great ; 
at the termination of the second verse still greater; 
at the third, it^increased ; and at the end such a 
storm arose, that I was quite bewildered, and could 
not nnderstand whether it meant condemnation of 
my song, or a re-demand. In my hesitation I hur- 
ried off the stage, and made for our ante-room at the 
back. Sir George hastened after me, saying, rather 
angrily (as, indeed, he well might, not knowing 
what my feelings were), " Why don't you come 
back?" 

•• What is it. Sir George ? " I said, " are they 
hissing me?" 

"Hissing!" h^ replied, " no, it's a tremendous 
encore." 

And it was an encore ; indeed, such as I had never 
received before, and have never witnessed since. 
After that you may be sure I fired away at the ' Old 
English Gentleman ' wherever I went. Next morn- 
ing my friend Mori, who always sought for matters 
which were good and reasonable, asked me all about 
this song, as he was impatient to publish it. 1 told 
him all I knew, where I first heard it, showed him 
the manuscript copy sent to me by Mr. Crewe, and 
that I understood from that gentleman it was a very 
old song, and the property of any one who liked to 
take it up. 

With this information Mori prepared for its 
publication, and in less than a week it appeared 
with my name on the title-page, and a conspicuoua 



line saying no copy was correct or genuine but that 
published by Mori, and signed by me. The song 
began to sell immensely, and for a few days prom- 
ised an abundant harvest ; when lo ! out came an 
edition by Mr. Purday, of Holborn. and, simultaneous 
with that. half-a-<lozen other musi**, shops issued 
their version, for it spread rapidly that I had said it 
WHS an old song and the pro|)erty of any one. Mr. 
Purday fired the first shot, by issuing a notice to all 
transgressors that the song was his property, and 
his alone, and dt*manding the immediate withdrawal 
of nil other editions, and an account of all the copies 
that had been sold. A most unenviable mark, I 
stood in the mid»t of nil this contention. BIr. Pur- 
day was outrageous at my daring assertion, and the 
others passitmately inquiring what I meant by 
deceiving: them, I could do no more than repeat my 
information, and name the gentleman who told me, 
and who. I have no doubt, was fully impressed with 
the truth of his statement. . Mr. Purday publicly 
questioned my veracity ; and Mr. Mori threatened 
me with all sorts of vengeance for having deceived 
him ; until, in the end, all set Mr. Purday at defi- 
ance, and that gentlen an having nothing left but to 
bring the case before a jurjp. an action was con.se- 
quently commenced and fixed to take place with as 
little delay as possible in Westminster HaVl. 

31r. Purday everywhere asserted he had purchased 
the copyright, which was not then credited : for 
though he was not a very young looking gen'leman, 
we were quite sure that he did not live during the 
reign of Elizabeth, at or about which period we 
knew the words were written. So all remained a 
mystery, till the trial, which was certainly a very 
droll one, and caused more laughter than is nsually 
heard in courts of law. 

All the editions were no%v withdrawn, with the 
exception of that claimed b}^ Mr. Purday, and, by 
the day fixed for the trial, every species of musical 
authority had been summoned, as it became evident 
to the legal advLsers that the question mn>it turn 
upon the originality of the melfKly. It would not 
be sufficient for even the author to make oath that 
it was his composition, if it was like something else, 
for people generally thought the air was familiar. 
All speculation at length ceased, and the musical 
world stood breathless, waiting the issue of this 
interesting inquiry. When the trial came on the 
court Was crowded with persons connected with 
such matters. 

The first witness called became terribly confuse*!, 
stuttered, and stammered^-did'nt know, and couldn't 
say — thought it was not an original melody ; fancied 
he knew it well, or had heard it before, but would 
not swear to it ; so he was bid t<i stand down, after 
ruffling and perplexing the barristers on both sides. 

The auth(^r swore to the composing of the melody : 
that is, he " think* he did /" suggested the one bar- 
rister, while the other insisted that the man of gen- 
ius ought to know best. 

" Not at nil." was the reply. " T n»i ht as well 
write a grand chorus, and complain that Handel had 
copied every note of it ; the thing is ridiculous." 
He proceeded, " If the melody, or whatever it is, 
happens to be like other things, or, as it has been 
hinted to me, is nothing more than a common exer- 
cise, the composer must have written it during some 
very comfortable dream, and waking, flattered him- 
self that he had set the old words to a new, beantifnl, 
and original melody. I have known many instances 
of great composers doing a similar thing, that is, 
jvriting on a theme, which had long been impressed 
upon the brain, and which remained there nntil 
they fancied it original. However, we'll submit 
that question to greater musical authorities than 
myself, all of whom will, I have not doubt, bear out 
my statement. Call Mr. Henry R. Bishop." 

After the usual preliminary questions, Mr. Bishop 
was asked " Whether he thought the melody was 
an original one ? " 

" He could not say — it might be, pr it might not 
be : he fancied he had heard it before, or something 
ver}- like it; but could not trace it: had tried, but 
failed ; and to the extent of his belief, he really did 
not know, and couldn't say ; " so he stood down, and 
we all remained as wise as ever. 

The counsel on both sides were much irritated by 
the diflSculty of eliciting anything like a decided 
opinion ; and the judge was showing evidences of 
being as much puzzled as the rest, when Mr. Tom 
Cooke was called. 

Up jumped Mr. Tom into the witness box as Ii|^ht 

'as a fairy. Every one seemed under the impression 

that this witness would turn the scale, though the 

barristers were much disposed to think, with Dr. 

Johnson, that "fiddlers have no brains." 

CounteL Tour name is Thomas Cooke, I believe t 
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Tom. So I've always been led to believe. 

CounteL And a profesAoi* of mnsic ? 

Tom. A profes-wr of the divine art. 

CoHfud. We'll put divinity aside, for the present, 
Mr. Cooke. 

Tom. (sotto voce) Don't like niasic. 

Countd. Do you know a song called " The Old 
Ens^lish Gentleman ? " 

Tom. No ! I do not ; I've heard it. 

Countd. Don't know it, bnt has heard it, my 
Lud. I suppose, sir, if you were ask*d, 3*ou could 
tins: it ? 

Tom. I'm not quite sure that I could, I've a bad 
memory, unh^ss I receive a refresher. (A loud 
lau^h thront;h tht court was the response to this 
witticism, durinsf which the examining counsel 
shook his head vi tlcntly). 

UnhfT. Si ^lencc ! 

Couwel. — I see you're inclined to be very witty, 
Mr. Cooke. 

Timt. Upon my honor I am not, Vm only telling 
the trutli. (Another general laugh.) 

Uthtnr. Si— ^ Icnce 1 

CoHnttd, Now, Mr. Cooke, attend particularly to 
this question, " Do you, or do you not believe that 
the melody in dispute is an ancient melody or a 
modern one f " 

Tom. Well, that you see, depends entirely on 
when it was written. It might be five hundred 
years old. or-it may have been written j'estorday. 
It's a mighty accommodating tune, and would do 
for either period. 

CouitMel, It really appears to me that there is no 
probability of coming to any definite conclusion 
unless his lordship and the court were to hear it. 
We cannot ask you. Mr. Cooke, of course, to sing it ; 
but if you had an instrument could 3'ou play it? 

Tom. What ! at sight ? ( A roar of laughter.) 

Connnel. I don't know what you mean by at 
sight, sir, but if the tune were put* before you, could 
you play it ? 

Tom. I think, if my nerve does not fail me, I 
could. 

Comuel. What instrument can we get you. sir? 

Tom. O anything. 

Counsd. anything. A Jew's Harp. 

Tom. No ; it might require a Jew's eye to read 
the mnsic. 

CouMd. (Much niffled) Will a fiddle do, sir? 

Tom. Yes. 

Couusel. Let a fiddle be got. 

A rather long pause now ensued, while a messen- 
ger sought for the violin, during which the barristers 
conversed with great earnestness. Some laughed, 
others frowned, while the judge looked over his 
memoranda. At length a fiddle was brought into 
court, when the counsel, addressing the judge,said, — 

" B<*g pardon, my Lud, I presume you have no 
objection to the music being tried in court ? " 

Jttdpf. Oh no, not at all, if the witness will 
oblii^c U.S. 

Tom. (Who jumped as an Irish boy would into 
the witness box again) said. It'll be the pride of my 
heart, mv lord. 

The' fiddle was handed to him, he tuned it, and 
placed the music before him. 

A suppressed laugh ran through the court, Mr. 
Cooke had just produced the first note, when the 
usher called out — Si lencc ! . 

Tom. What, mus'n't I play it ? 

CoHMel. Yes. yes. Go on, sir. 

Mr. Cooke played it slowly and deliberately 
through. 

J^idge. Is that all ? 
. Tom, It is, my lord. 

Judge, Well, that appears to be Yery simple and 
easy. 

Tom. (holding out the bow and violin). It is, 
WUl yottr lordship try it t 

This sally was followed by roars of laughter, 
which for many minutes could not be suppressed, 
while the counsel got awfully red in the face with 
rage. 

Countd. Now, Mr. Cooke, as you profess to be a 
musician, will you tell us, in the first place, is that 
which you have just played a melody ? 

Tom, Well, I really don't think it is. The first 
part is merely ascending the scale, and the few bars 
afterwards I don't think amount to a melody. 

Countd. This is evading the question. Do you 
know what a melody is ? 

Tom, I'm an Irishman, and I think I do, 

Countd, Well, define it. 

Tom. Define what ? (both parties were now in 
a passion^ 

Countd. Define, sir, what is a melody. 

Tom, It's impossible. 



Countd. Can you decline a verb, sir ? 

Tom. I think I can. 

Countd. Do then. 

Tom. (Seeming to think, aud casting his eyes 
about him with a satirical smile,) said, I'm an ass, 
he's an ass, and (pointing to the barrister) You're 
AN ASS. (Roars of laughter, in which the Judge 
joined). 

Countel. Let that witness stand down. 

All means and witnesses having failed to stamp 
the song as an original melody, the decision was 
left in the hands of the jury, who, under all the 
circnmstances, declared in favor of Mr. Purday, 
and be became the sole possessor of the ' Old 
Enfflith OentUnum.* 

By this time, what with my success in ' O no we 
never mention her,' ' Farewell to the Mountain,' and 
the ' Old English Gentleman,' my position at the 
Anticnt Concerts, and the few festivals I had 
attended, I was recognized as the successor of Mr. 
Bartlemsn, and considered the Primo Baritono 
wherever I sang. 
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Gigantic Concert Scheme in London.— Royal 
Albert Hall Season 1874-75.— Concerts 
Every Evening. 

We have received the ^^roq/" of a Circular issued 
by the great London music publishers, Messrs. 
NovRLLO, Ewer & Co., in which they announce 
their arrangements for giving performances in the 
Royal Albert Hall, on a scale of completeness and 
efficiency hitherto unattempted anywhere. And 
they will take place ever t/ evening (beginning Nov. 7) ; 
so that the musical American arriving in the great 
city needs no further information ; this resource for 
a good musical evening will be open to him alwa3^s. 
The plan is so remarkable that we have concluded 
to lay the whole before our readers, copying from 
the Circular. 

In submitting the following comprehensive and, 
it is believed, unique scheme of operations the Direc- 
tors do not tnink it necessary to insist upon the 
advantages of the noble edifice in which the Concerts 
will take place. They may point out. however, 
that its unequalled dimen.sions will enable them to 
organize perfurmances on the completest scale, and 
of the most imposing character, under conditions 
adapted to the means of every amateur. Erected 
for a national artistic purpose, the Royal Albert 
Hall will thus be fulfilling its mission in the strictest 
sense. The Directors also desire to draw attention 
to the fact that in the colossal organ which has, from 
the first, been one of the greatest attractions of the 
Hall, they have such means of illustrating an im- 
portant branch of musical art as are available no 
where else. With this object, the most eminent 
English and foreign performers upon the " King of 
Instruments " will appear from time to time. 

Recognizinsf the many legitimate forms of mnsic, 
and appreciating their relative value, the Directors 
have determined to make the Concerts representative 
in the widest sense, by comprising within their 
scheme the subjoined features : 

/. — Clatsical Orchettndf and Vocal Mutic. 

This department will inc'ude, not only works by 
the recognized " g^eat masters," but, also, the com- 
positions of those who stand next in order of merit, 
and whose undoubted genius has not yet met with 
adequate appreciation. Not only will an act of 
justice be thus attempted, but a considerable element 
of novelty will be secured. The Directors propose 
so to arrange the programmes, from time to time, 
as to illustrate particular periods in the history of 
Mnsic, and in the career of illustrious Composers — 
such, for example, as the '' three styles " of Beetho- 
ven. Prominence will also be given to the Instru 
mental Solos which abound in the repertory of 
classical music ; the most eminent artists of the day 
being engaged for their performance. The Concerts 
of Classical Instrumental, and Vocal Music will take 
place on Wednesday evenings, under the direction 
of Mr. Barnby. 

IL—Englith Mutie. 

The first portion of each Tuesday's programme 
will be devoted to Orchestral and other works by 
English composers, thus promoting, it is hoped, a 
wider and more adequate appreciation of native art. 
Encouragement to the production of such works is, 
just now, of particular value, and the Directors have 
resolved upon doing their utmost by inviting the 



best known English musicians to writ« specially for 
these Concerts. Another' attractive feature will bo 
the performance of Glees — ^perhaps, the most dis- 
tinctively national style of English music — ^by a 
body of eminent vocalists, under the experienced 
direction of Mr. Montem Smith. The second part 
of the Tuesday programmes will contain Orchestral 
and Vocal selections, not exclusively English, 
chosen and arranged, as far as possible, to secure 
particular interest, historical and other. In order 
that this important section of the scheme may 
receive undivided attention, the Directors have 
placed it under the efficient conductorship of Mr. 
John Francis Barnett. 

III. — Modem Orchetiral Mutie. 

The attention now claimed for works belonging 
to the modern and contcmpot-ary school, especially 
those of German origin, and the important influence 
such works are exerting on every hand, have induced 
the Directors to set apart Friday evening in each 
week for their performance. Care will be taken to 
make the programmes thoroughly representative, 
and it is proposed to devote the second part of each 
to sclecti«>ns from the Operas, (kc, of Richard Wag- 
ner, given in the most complete form allowed by 
concert-room exigencies. The Directors are hajipy 
to announce that the performances of Modern 
Orchestral Music will be under the direction of Mr. 
Edward Dunnreuther. 

JV, — Oratorio. 

In any such scheme as the present, prominence 
must necessarily be given to those great musical 
epics, which have done so much to promote a lovo 
for true art among the English public. Performances 
of Oratorio will, therefore, take place every Thurs- 
day, on the same scale, and with the same complete 
ness, as have distinguished the Concerts of the 
Royal Albert Hall Choral Society in previous 
seasons. The direction of this branch of the enter- 
prise is confided to the experience and skill of Mr. 
Barnby. 

V. — Songtf BaUadt^ Madrigalty d:e. 

These legitimate forms of the art will supply 
material for each Monday's programme, in associa- 
tion with popular Orchestral Compositions and 
Instrumental Solos of various kinds. Prominence 
will be given to Madrigals and Part-Songs ; for the 
adequate rendering of which a special choir has 
been organized. 

VI. — Ballet and other PopuUir Mittic. 

It is proposed to make the Saturday performance 
as generally attractive and entertaining as possible, 
consistent with the character and aim of the enter- 
prise as a whole. The programmes will, therefore, 
be largely devoted to Ballet, and otlier Dance 
Music, popular Songs and Instrumental Solos by the 
most eminent artists, care being taken that every- 
thing perfonned shall represent the best of its kind. 

Both the Monday and Saturday Concerts will be 
under the direction of Mr. Barnby. 

The scheme, as above detailed, may be varied 
from time to time by the introduction of Church 
music, Operatic Selections, and other music, the 
claims of which ought not to be wholly ignored. 

The Weekly Programme of arrangements may be 
concisely tabulated as follows : — 

Monday - • Ballad Night. 
Tuesday - • - English Night. 

Wednesday - - Classical Night 
Thursday - - Oratorio Night. 

Friday - - - Wagner Night. 
Saturday- • - Popular Night 

Analytical Programmei, 

The value of Analytical and Historical notes in 
furthering the knowledge and appreciation of musi- 
cal works is now generally aamitted. Whenever 
necessary, therefore, the Programme Books of thes9 
Concerts will contain such notes, specially written 
by Mr. Joseph Bennett. 

The Orchestra, 

An Orchestra of seventy performers has been 
chosen with great care from among the best English 
and Continental players, and will include amongst 
others: — Messrs. PoUitser (Leader), Kommer, 
Buziau, Ralph, L. Diehl, Jacoby, Max Vogell, Eam- 
shaw, Grimson, Stehling, Westrop, Libotton, C. 
Ottld, Boatwright, Van Gelden, Lutgen, Ruders- 
dorff, £. Ould, Jakeway. Waud, Kendall, ^c, Ac. ; 
Messrs. Svendsen, Dtibruoq, Maycock, Wotton, 
Wendland, Markland, Badderley, Hughes, Ac 

Tht Chorut. 
The Oratorio Chorus will consist of the members 
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of the Royal Albert Hall Clmral Society, a body of 
amateurs now io the highest state of efficiency ; aod 
in order to pve due effect to 5Iadrigal8, Part-Sonjg^s, 
and other small works, an entirely new Choir has 
been most carefully organized 

The Directors have much pleasure in announcing 
that they have succeeded in making; engagements 
with the following eminent artists : — 

SopRAHi: — Madame Lemraons-Shcrrington, Mad- 
ame Caropobello-Sinico, Madlle. Elena Corani. Miss 
Edith Wynne, Madame Otto-Alvsleben, Mi^s Emily 
Spiller, Miss Anna Williams, Miss Katharine 
Poyntz, and Madlle. Johanna Levior, (Her First 
Appearance in London.) 

Alti: — Madame Patey, Miss Julia Elton, Miss 
Helen D* Alton, Miss Dones, and Miss Antoinette 
Sterling. 

Tbivors: — Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. W. H. Cnmmings, 
Mr. E. Lloyd, Sisrnor Fabrinl, Mr. Montero Smith, 
and Mr. Vernon Rigby. 

Bassbs: — Mr. Whitney, (His First Appearance at 
the Royal Albert Hall), Mr. Lewis Thomas, Mr. 
Winn, Mr. Thurley Beale, Signor Caravoglia, and 
Signor Agnesi. 

6lek Party, under the direction of Mr. Montem 
Smith, consisting of Mr. Robert Barnby, Mr. W. 
Carter, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Hilton, and Mr. 
Winn. 

Solo Piano: — Madame Annette Essipoff. Madlle. 
Marie Krebs, Miss Emma Barnett, and Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann, Dr. Hans von Biilow, Mr. E. Dann- 
reuther, Mr. J; F. Barnett, Mr. Franklin Taylor, 
Mr. Walter Bache, Mr. Willem Coenen, Mr. W. H. 
Thomas, and Mr. Charles Hall6. 

Solo Violin: — Madame Norman-Neruda and 
Madlle. Castellan. Herr Wilhelmj, Herr Straus, 
Mr. Carrodus, Herr Pollitzer, Herr A. Kummer, M. 
BnziaU) and M. Sainton. 

Solo Violoncbllo : — Signor Piatti and M. Lib- 
otton, (Late Professor at the Conservatoire de 
Musique, Brussels). 

Solo Groan : — Dr. Stalner and M. Guilmaut. 

Solo Trumpet : — Mr. Thomas Harper. 

Solo Cornbt : — Mr. Levy. 

Solo Opiiicleidb : — Mr. Hughes. 

Accompanist: — Mr. W. H. Thomas. 

Conductor or the military music: — Mr. Dan 
Godfrey. 

Conductors: — Sir Julius Benedict, Mr. J. F. 
Barnett, Signor Randegger,and Mr. E. Dannreuther. 

The names of nearly all these distinguished 
artists speak for themselves, but the Directors wish 
to draw special attention to the first appearance in 
England of Madlle. Johanna Levier, a Soprano who 
has won great distinction on the Continent, and 
who, it is anticipated, will achieve equal success 
here. They also desire to state that Mr. Sims 
Reeves has accepted a large number of engagements, 
and will appear at nearly all the Gratorio perform- 
ances, as well as, frequently, on Saturday evenings. 

The eminent American Bass, Mr. Whitney, who 
acquired so much popularity during his recent visit 
to England, has been specially engaged for these 
Concerts, and will make his Mui in the Royal 
Albert Hall at an early date. 

The Directors are happy to add that they have 
secured the valuable services of Herr Wilhelmj, one 
of the greatest of living Violinists, who will make 
his first appearance at these Concerts, after an 
absence of some years. 

Many other important engagements are still 
pending. 

Director of the Music and Conductor: — Mr. 
Barnby. 

Prices or Admission. In order to give these 
Concerts a popular character in the widest and best 
sense of the term, it has been decided to fix the 
Prices of Admission at the following uniform rate 
for each performance : — 

Boxes, Grand Tier (to seat ten persons), Three 
Guineas ; Logg^ (to seat eight persons). Two Guin- 
eas ; Upper Tier (to seat ^y^ persons), Cne Guinea ; 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 6s. ; Arena Stalls, 4s.; Balcony, 
2s. 6d. ; Adxisbiok, Ons Shillqio. 
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BOSTON, NOV. 14, 1874, 

Concert Pro^rammei. 

We have copied, with a view of answering some 
points of it, " A Concert-goer*s Complaint,** although 
after all, the game seems hardly worth the candle. 
The writer, who signs himself "A Disappointed Sub- 
scriber," takes his text from the first *' Symphony 
Concert" of Theodore Thomas, the programme of 
which we have already characterized as "singularly 
heavy,** " put together without rhyme or reason." 
So far, therefore, his complaint has our fullest sym- 
pathy. But when upon that instance he proceeds to 
base a charge against "tlie usual composition of 
Boston programmes," we are tempted to remind him 
that that was not a Boston, but a Thomas pro. 
gramme. When has Boston ever made such pro- 
grammes for itself? It takes Theodore Thomas to 
do that; and even he, with all his piling up of 
things huge, monstrous and grotesque, like Hindoo 
architecture, — Liszt's " Symphonic Poems," Wag- 
ner Faust overtures, Berlioz's conceits and startling 
effecU, all in the same concert, — does not always do 
that, but sometimes gives a well relieved and reas- 
onable programme, as witness that of this week, (at 
least the first two,thirds of it). Nor is it true that 
no such concerts are to be heard anywhere save in 
Boston ; they are heard wherever Thomas goes ; 
precisely the same programme was repeated by him 
last week in New York and Philadelphia, and with 
characteriatic obstinacy he will reassert his will in 
that shape throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, — unless it should cost him too much time 
to "convert Boston." 

He is right, too, in supposing that " such a pro- 
gramme would not be cheerfully submitted to any- 
where among the most musical communities of the 
Old World." Such a programme: but when you 
come to the usual composition of classical orchestral 
concerts here in Boston, — ^take for example the whole 
nine series of Harvard programmes from the first, — 
you find them made up of essentially the same kind 
of matter, in about the same proportions, with like 
variety and contrast, as the concerts of Berlin or 
Leipzig, or those of the Conservatoire or Pasdeloup 
in Paris, or the Philharmonics in London, — the last 
named perhaps being exceptional in length and 
heaviness, which a good deal of miscellany inter- 
spersed serves more to aggravate than to relieve. 
In Berlin the Sihfonie programmes of the royal or- 
chestra consist always of ttoo symphonies and two 
overtures ; the same plan is common in the Dresden 
programmes. In a very few exceptional cases in 
past years, two Symphonies have figured in a Har 
Yard programme; but two symphonies are gener- 
ally admitted to be too much for Boston, and her 
programme makers hare not many sins to answer 
for in that respect. And yet what is a Symphony 
but a well related series or succession of contrasted 
pieces t If its first allegro is "intelleetuar (if you 
so please to call it), is it not followed by the Andan- 
te, which is "emotional?" And if that be grave 
and slow, is not the Scherzo playful ? A symphony 
is the model of a true programme in itself. 

Now all these concerts, while they seek to gratify 
and to improve the love, the taste for what it bfl in 
music, also study such combinations, contrasts, and 
varieties as may make the programme as a whole 
enjoyable. They appeal in the main, of course, to 
the fit audience ; to people of culture, more or less 
in music, but of culture and some depth and earnest- 
ness of nature, character and feeling generally, who 
in ninsic, as in all things, long for opportunities of 
hearing what is best, most beautiful and noble, meet 



inspiring. Every sort of concert has its audience ; 
but this kind is for the higher audience : and people 
go to the Symphony or Philharmonic Concert, rath- 
er than to the popular medley, for the same reason 
that they go to hear Don Jnan or Fiddw, in prefer- 
ence to the cheaper sort of modern Italian operas 
or the Opera Bwifft, or to hear Shakspeare rather 
than the trashier ad faptandum sort of plays. And 
the comparison is to the purpose ; for just as in the 
opera, the play, the Oratorio too, a certain unity of 
purpose and of tone throughout is not complained 
of on the ground of " heaviness," so likewise in the 
making up of a good programme ja certain consis- 
tency and keeping between all its parts must be 
preserved, lest it become a mere heterogeneous med- 
ley, which is the heaviest and most tedious of all 
entertainments. No one would ask, — probably not 
even Mr. " Disappointed," — to have •* Coroin* thro* 
the Rye" or " Uncle Ned" right in the wake of a 
Beethoven Symphony, or in answer to the encore 
of a Mozart Aria or a Song by Franz or Sehumann. 
But if that be absurd, is it not equally bad taste to 
seek to lighten or enlivens Symphony programme 
by the insertion of things which can be and which 
commonly are (in miscellaneous "star" concerts, and 
the like) succeeded, on the artist's recall, by the 
" popular tunes and ditties," which are thought to 
take the measure of the average listener ? Cannot 
a programme be a// of a high kind, all fine, all beau- 
tiful, all full of genius and imagination, all genial, as 
the Germans have it, and yet not be heavy ? In- 
deed can any other sort of programme escape heav. 
iness ? We point to last week's Harvard programme 
(in spite of its too great length), we point to almost 
every one of nine years' Symphony programmes, 
for signal proof that this is possible. Those pro- 
grammes were not made for "studies," for "intellec- 
tual exercises," for demonstration of rules and meth- 
ods by example ; they were made for beauty, and 
for feeling, and for inspiration and expansion, by 
bringing the careworn slare of life's ceaseless drud- 
gery into some quickening contact with great men 
of genius, masters in the " divine art.** 

If such concerts ever become heavy, it is in one 
of three ways. Either by a pedantic clinging to 
great names or schools, reviving the obscure and 
unimportant works of masters who wrote also great 
things, thus lending something of a perruke, or what 
we call " old fogy " air to the occasion ; to this we 
have not been very much addicted here in Boston ; 
on the contrary, not content with having the best 
master, we are always calling for the best master's 
best production. Or, secondly, a symphony con- 
cert is made heavy by the attempt to cater to the 
idle curiosity and call for novelty, for new compo- 
sers ; this has made so many of the Thomas pro- 
grammes heavy ; one or two of the Liszt monstrosi- 
ties, flanked by smaller efforts of some of the Du 
minarei and fledgelings of " the newness," — a single 
" Harold Symphony " of Berlioz for instance, — are 
enough to weigh down any prog^mme beyond the 
power of even Beethoven to redeem it The heavi- 
ness of that programme was not in the Eroiea ; it 
was in the Eroica coming after all that helpless 
heaviness of Berlioz, only seemingly relieved by 
the brilliant, but we fear we must say sensational 
and only half beantiful pianoforte Concerto. Nor 
did it lie in the heaping of symphony on symphony ; 
for the Berlioz work is not a symphony. — ^Thirdly, 
a programme is made heavy, — and this is the heav- 
iest heaviness of all, — ^by the frequent sprinkling of 
" light " sweetmeats and confectionery over the bill 
of fare, — ^the kind of food that sours the stomach and 
destroys the appetite. To think to " lighten " or 
relieve a symphony concert by turning it into a 
miscellaneous concert, and robbing it of all consist- 
ency and harmony of tone, is a childish mistake ; 
else would a milliner's window, with perhaps one 
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or two decent busts or pictures set up in it, be as 

odifjinfi^ a si^lit as any master work of Raphael or 

of Thorwaldsen. If the "average Boston programnie" 

has finally in a great measure got beyond this, is it 

not decidedly an improvement and somewhat to our 

credit? That dispensation, let us hope, went out 

with Gilmore! (not entirely.) At all events we 

think it well that it requires a certain moral courage 

now {bravado is a fitter word) to offer to refined 

audiences that sort of entertainment which used to 

be called a *' miscellaneous " or " popular " concert ; 

not that all kinds do not have ihtir public ; but the 

caterers now, thanks to the influence of the sy^mpho- 

ny and other high-toned concerts, have felt obliged 

to study some consistency^ and some nobility of 

programme. Of course there is a fourth cause of 

heaviness ; namely, the putting together of too much 

even of the very best at once, or the combining of 

great things withput due regard to contrast ; there 

may be a surfeit of the beautiful itself. But when 

we consider how much of contrast there is in a 
symphony itself (as we have said before), how much 
of contrast in the various forms of works and their 
expression, in the individualities of the composers, 
in the instruments employed, <fcc., i^c, in most such 
concerts, it must be that the complaint is in a great 
many cases wholly inconsiderate and not always 
quite sincere. — We have referred all along to Sym- 
phony concerts, because our complainer owns to an 
admiration and enjoyment (" until last Wednesday") 
of the Eroiea. And in a postscript article uf this 
week, he says let us have " the symphony " by all 
means ; but is he indifferent in what company, what 
setting, it shall appear ? Is it all the same whether 
it comes surrounded by congenial fine spirits, at 
home in its own clement, or by a mob of modern 
sensational strivcrs for effed^ or commonplace and 
trivial associations ? And. by the wa}*. this postscript 
raises one or two new points, especially the qnestion 
of the placing of the symphony (in the programme), 
which is worth discussion at another time ; it would 
be too long now. 

— But what is all this nonsense (we mu^tbe brief) 
about music bein^r " solely for enjoyment, pleasure." 
" the least intellectual of all the arts," and about 
people going to listen to it from a " sense of duty," 
mistaking it for an " intellectual exercise,'* knittine: 
their brows in the struggle to " understand it," and 
" the more they are bored the better they like it.** 
We deny the fact in ioto. People are not such fools. 
We are familiar with this kind of talk ; it will 
always be talked, and it will always pass by like 
the idle wind. We had a worthy friend who was 
for years afiiicted with this same anxious nightmare ; 
he never could believe that people really did enjoy 
the good things which they fanci'*d they enjoyed ; 
even in musical Dresden, in a small hall of the mu- 
sical HiU^ not to speak of Boston, he would have it 
that people listening to classical concerts wers 
deceiving both themselves and others and affecting 
a delight they could not feci — O no, not possible ! 
We trust this is not the same man, although he 
writes with the same air of culture and mastery of 

J^ood English ; but he disclaims (what would be 
alse mc^esty in the other) all pretension to musi- 
cianship or right to criticize, — although he do«^ 
use the term ** rendition,*' which ought to be enough 
for his credentials with the nevtrspspcr critical 
fraternity. — Bnt look now, — ^very briefly : — 

We hear music "solely for enjoyment/' do we? Is 
t^ere no difference in the quality and nature of en- 
joyments 7 Is the joy of a Beethoven nothing finer 
than the joy of a coarse, drunken boor ? Is the ioy 
you feel in the great " Joy " Symphony, or in that 
Seventh which we heard last week, or in that num- 
ber Eight, all sunshine, not a rarer, purer, nobler 
and more joyful kind of joy, than you nave ever felt 
Id a common dance or drinking song ? And as for 
" emotion," feeling, are not some emotions of a far 
more intellectual quality and temper than others ? 
and is.Dot the emotional expression of some poems 
and some music infinitely richer, deeper and more 
a itisfving than that of your hacknied simple ballad ? 
It is because the very fife and being of the man is 
richer, deep«r, and because it gives a fine thrill, a 
glorious lift and sense of new life and strength to 
cjme into magnetic contact with a g^eat man, |a 
great genius, as you can with Beethoven, in listen- 
lag to his music. Is there aught mystical or trans- 
cendental in the assertion, that the emotion and the 
joy, and the power of giving enjoyment by his 
wcrks, is greater in an "intellectuar man than it 



is in the " least intellectual ?" Does not one's in- 
tellectuality temper his whole life, refine his sym- 
psthics, and purify and quicken as it were, the very 
blood of his creations in whatever form of Art, giv- 
ing them something of the true electric quality ? It 
is a poor and narrow use of the word " intellectual" 
to confine it to cold and calculating analysis and 
mathematics. All great Music, all great Art is 
intellectual. And to enjoy it, it is not necessary to 
"understand" it either metaphysically or technically. 
Such understanding helps, no doubt ; but one may 
have abnoet supreme enjoyment in a Symphony or 
painting, whicn they cannot analyze or criticize, 
and of which the artist's working method is all 
Hebrew to him. Can you not watcn for hours the 
waves as they roll up on the beach, and be trans- 
ported by the beauty and the grandeur; and yet 
what do you "understand" about the law of all those 
curves and swells and wonderful crescendos ? 

Doubtless there are in every concert audience a 
very few individuals, who, not blest originally with 
a fine musical sense or nature, listen intellectually, 
with intent will, to try to re^ich through voluntary 
understanding, the fine enjoyment which they see 
in others. Tiiey, at least, listen reverently ; they 
respect the Art and its great masters ; they respect 
genius everywhere, and if they try to put themselves 
tn rapport with it by " listening hard" to what they 
have reason to believe to be the best, is it not alto- 
gether to their credit ? Do they do themselves, or 
you or me the slightest harm by it? 
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ConcerU 

The first Harvard Stmpuony Concbrt was musi- 
cally a success, and in spite of its too ^reat length 
appeared to give great satisfaction to a Targe and an 
exacting audience. Nearly all remained in their 
seats for two hours and a quarter rather than lose a 
note of that inspiring, perfectly beautiful and glori- 
ous Seventh Symphony of Beethoven, which was on 
the whole remarkably well played, — if not with 
perfect finish in the least details, at all events with 
life and fervor, so that the spirit, form and beauty 
of the work were felt and w^l appreciated. The 
body of strings was larger than heretofore, and the 
orchestra (for Boston) uncommonly well balanced 
and efficient. Their work throughout the concert 
showed no slighting of rehearsal under the careful 
hand of Carl Zrrraiin. How many symphonies 
would so enchain an audience at the end of so long 
and rich a programme ! 

The opening Overture, to Spohr's Fanst, heard 
here for the first time, belongs to the freshest and 
most genial music of the composer who grew so 
manneristic and so cloying with his peculiar harmo- 
nies. It is a vigorous, impassioned work, with ten- 
der episodes, and now and then a passage of that 
half morbid, brooding sort of harmony, and a bit of 
fugue ; all interesting and preserving a clear unity 
of form ; certainly a good addition to our stock of 
overtures. The Vhacontie from G luck's " Orpheus," 
(it eomes at the end of the opera, where it is accom- 
panied by dancing) seemed to delight everybody by 
its health}', hearty vigor, the simple, massive 
passages for all the strings, and the sweet and lovely 
contrasts of the tender themes for oboes, bassoons, 
dec. There was a master who could make much of 
little ! The only fault of the E-minor Concerto of 
Chopin is its excessive length; though it mu it be 
admitted that in the hands of a greater expert in 
the treatment of the orchestra its beautiful ideas 
would be set forth to more advantage ; Chopin, in 
\'enturinfi: beyond the pianoforte, was not exactly in 
his true sphere of power. Mine. M adelink Schiller 
almost surpassed nerself in the brilliant precision, 
delicacy and sustained power of her execution. The 
orchestra accompanied quite delicately. The debu- 
tante of the occasion (her first introduction to a 
Boston audience,) Miss Abbib WHiNERr, made an 
excellent impression bj' her clear, fresh, sympathet- 
ic quality of voice, — a rather high soprano, — and 
by the pure style, the unaffected and sincere expres- 
sion, and tlie dramatic power, with which she sang 
the difficult ConcertAria:"Infelice," by Mendelssohn, 
a piece modelled after the concert arias by Mozart. 
The two songs by Franz, finely accompanied by Mr. 
Lbonhard, were also very sweetly, sympathetically 
sune, although Miss Whinery had been a stranger 
to the very name of Franz until a few weeks before 
the concert. She was more successful in the first, 
the " Slumber Song " by Tieck, than in the wild, 
impassioned "£r ist gekommen," of which she 
caught the right expression, only it needed more of 
it. 

In the next concert (Thursday, 19th), the " Cecil- 
ia" will make its first appearance, and sing besides 



the " Walpurgis Nijht," a quaint old Madrigal by 
Weelkes, (16d0)and a part-song, "The Lark," by 
Mendelssohn. The Symphony will be the No. 1, in 
D (without Minuet) by Mozart, and the Overture 
that to Cherubini's " Les Abencerrages.'* 



Mr. Thomas's second Symphony programme was 
far more interesting than the first. But of that, as 
well as the Matinee and the fine singing of Miss 
Emma Cranch, we must speak next time. So, too, 
of the fine Glee Concerts of the New York singers, 
and of Mme. Schiller's Piano-forte Recital this week. 
— Mr. pKRABO announces two Matinees at Weslcyan 
Hall, Nov. 20, and Dec. 4; and the Philharmonic 
Club (Mr. LisTEMAXX and party) offer something 
very rich and attractive in tne form of Four Classi- 
cal Matindes at Mechanics Hall, on Mondays, Nov. 
80, Dec. 14, Dec. 28, and Feb. 1. 
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New York, Nov. 9, 1874. The prospectus of the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic society, (seventeenth sea- 
son), announces the re.engagement of Mr. Theodore 
Thomas and his orchestra, who will give five con* 
certs and fifteen public rehearsals. The price of 
subscription tickets will be the same as last season 
viz : eight dollars for concerts and rehearsals. The 
number of subscriptions for full sets of tickets will 
be limited to twelve hundred. The price of single 
tickets to each concert will be one 'dollar and fifty 
cents, and no reduction will be made to subscribers. 
Seats for concerts may be secured in the Balcony 
and Dress Circle at an extra charge of seventy-five 
cents in the former and fifty cents in the latter for 
each concert. The remaining parts of the house 
will be f ice to all. Special arrangements are made 
by which subscribers may secure reserved seats for 
the entire season. No reserved seats will be sold 
after 6 p. m. on the day of each concert 

The demand for season tickets for the Thomas 
Symphony Concerts at Steinway Ilall is Quite 
unprecedented. The sale began on Monday last. 
Some anxious purchasers were on the ground as 
early as 6 o'clock on Sunday evening and kept their 
vigils in front of the hall all night; so as to be first 
in line on the following morning. These were spec- 
ulators of course, but the fact proves that the de- 
mand for places exceeds the supiily. 

The first Public Rehearsal took place on Thursday 
afternoon, Nov. 5th, and the first concert on Satur- 
day evening, Nov. 7th, when the programme of his 
first " Symphony Concert " in Boston (which Boston 
people found so " heavy," was repeated here. 

The Symphon}', "Harold in Italy" has been 
called the greatest work o' a composer whose pre- 
cise artistic tiattt* has never yet been fixed. Passing 
much of his life in France, he found his most enthu- 
siastic admirers in Germany, where the romantic 
character of his music was best appreciated, and 
wh(-re any departure from the classical form is apt 
to be taken as an indication of progress. 

The Harold symphony is not entirely new to our 
public. Mr. Thomas produced it here many years 
ago, but it was, doubtless, new to nearly all of the 
audience last Saturday night. A brief analysis of 
the work, reading like a translation from the French, 
was appended to the programme. The symphony 
has been described as one which cannot be properly 
enjoyed without the accompaniment of a verbal 
text — ^but I think this cannot be said truly of any 
really great composition, nor would any composer 
of genius (eel the need of giving a written explana- 
tion of his music, that those not having ears may 
hear. Art speaks for herself and to her own elect. 
In the " Harold" symphony we have, not a work of 
genius, but one of stupendous talent ; and the monody 
lor the viola, which serves as a central theme, (the 
" Child Harold " of the poem) is treated throughout 
with wonderful skill and beauty. Part second, 
entitled "The march and evening prayer," where 
the rhythm is broken at regular intervals by one 
clear note of a horn sounding like a deep-toned bell, 
took a strong hold of the audienco ; and the same 
may be said of the last part, *' Orgies of Brigands.** 
This work taxes the best powers of the Orclicstra, 
and the playing, from first to last, wrs perfection. 

The Grieg Concerto i9 quite new and seems to be 
full of beautiful and original ideas. It is long indeed 
since anything so fresh and charming in the way of 

Sianoforte composition has been presented here. 
Lr. BoBcovitz played the concerto from memory 
with taste and feeling ; although some of the most 
delicate passages were a trifle blurred by his ner- 
vousness. 

A noble performance of Beethoven's Eroiea sym- 
phony ended the concert ; and it was in this familiar 
work that the strong points of the orchestra were 
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most delightfully apparent. Even those passnges 
for liorns in the Scherzo — passages which cannot be 
played by any possibility— were not slighted, and 
the exquisite Finale, which is the best part of the 
whole work, was treated superbl}'. 

In his announcements for the next concert, Nov. 
28, Mr. Thomas proves himself to be indeed ** The 
King of programme makers." ♦. He builds a pyramid 

with Bach at the foundation and Liszt at the apex, 

(in other words the point where the monument 

dwindles into nothingness.) 

Here is the order in which the selections are 

arranged. 

Suite, B minor, (first time.) Bach. 

Trio, Tremate. empi, Trematc, op. 116. for Sopra- 
no, Tenor, Bass and Orchestra. Beethoven. 
Symphony, No, 1 in B. op. 28 Schumann. 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, op. 185. (new) 
Mr. S B. Mills. [Raff. 

Symphonic Poem, Die Ideale. Liszt. 

At the third symphony concert Saturday evening, 
January 9. 1875, Raff's new symphony. No. 6, D 
minor will be played first time. 

The first Philharmonic concert will take place on 

ncx- Saturday evening when Beethoven's Sixth 
symphony will be played. 

At the opera Ernani will be performed to-night, 

and Verdi's Requiem Mesae is in rehearsal. 

A. A. C. 



an outof-tbe-way plaw, their la»t year's retail btulnewi 
wa« Urger than ever before. In their lieautlful new 
quarters they will be .ure of a large increase of patnmaire. 
riiey Jire alw t.nking ste^s for great iuipn.vem.nt4» in lliTlr 
Kcw York businew, hoving boughi m large and valuable 
lot on Fifih-avenue, with the iute.Mtlon ..f inutln" up n 
niaf^nmcent warehouse logethcr with h concert halfwith a 
scaling capacily of 1500. It !•« iheir Inteniion to make 
thi* the most eleguut concert hall in America. 



Chickering ft Sont. 

The whole circle of their friends — and it is a very 
wide one, extendins: over the whole United States, 
— will rejoice to find our noble old Piano-making 
firm, who have been driven about by fire and other 
changes, established at last in most commodious an^ 
tasteful quarters ; a building beautifully situate<l, 
constructed according, to their own ideal both of uj*e 
and taste, and admimble every way. We take the 
following description from the Advertiaer ; our 
readers will be particularly pleased, we know, with 
the agreeable information contained in the closing 
paragraph. 

The beautiful new building; erected on the John Parker 
eatate, next door to the Maran & Hamlin building on 
Tremont. street, built by Mr. J. J. Dlxwell. was occupied 
this week by CbickerinfrA Sons, who now have one of the 
best and Ittrgest pan'iforte warehouses in the coon' ry. 
The building was designed by Peabody & Steams, nnd In 
Us externiii nnd internal nppearance Is remarkably taste- 
fiil, while the construction is thorongh and substantial. 
The bulldlna: l« five stories high, Including the mansard, 
and f route both on Tremont and Mason streets. The 
Treniont-strect facade Is of granite, ornamented with 
pollNhcd shafts. The granite work runa up Inio the man- 
sard story in the »hn.\ye of a central luthern . Tlie architec- 
tural details are Gothic in character. 'Ihe front of the 
mansard is brick covered with slate. In the first story 
there are two entrances, with a large show window occu- 
pying the eutii* space between them. This window has 
a sinirle sheet of plate glass, making one of the largest In 
the city. The Mason-street facade is of plain brick? The 
five floors of the interior arc devoted to the exhibition of 
pianos. The first story is eleganlly finished in black wal- 
nut, which shows in beautiful contrast against the white 
hard finish of the wails nnd cei ing. The floor is of light 
and dark maple laid in alternate strips, and in ornamental 
patterns. A hand^me archway divides the room about 
two-thirds of the way back. There is a grand sLiircase of 
black walnut on the right. There are two elevators run 
by hydraulic power, one for passengers, and the other, 
which is three or four times the onllnarv size, for pianos 
The gas flxtures are of an arti.ttlc pattern. In the ttant 
of the seond story are the offices, which are fitted un 
with ©very convenience. This story is also finished with 
black walnut. The three stories above are finished in ai-h 
The two upper suiries are floored with hard pine and all* 
the others with maple, f(»rmlng a hard nnd even surface, 
just suited for rolling pianos. In the fourth storv are 
three rooms for mui^ic teachers, one of which is taken by 
Mr. B. J. Lang. There is cnmmunicntlon with all parts of 
the building by means of tubes and electrin annunciators, 
and there in also telegraphic communication wiih the 
great factory at the South Knd. The precautions against 
fire arc exoellcm. The building I * so th3roughlv construct- 
ed as to reduce the risk to a minimum. The elevator-ways 
are of brick with metal-lined doors and there is a stand- 
pipe from the basement to the roof, with Clark's linen hose 
attached in every story, and also on the roof. 

The firm moves into its new quarters under the most 
favorable circumstances. In spite of the general complaints 
of the dttlness of trade, business was never better with our 
most famous firm of piano makers than it has been this 
(Sail. Chickering & Sons are now turning out nearly three 
thouaand pianos a year, and thoUgh their ware-iooms on 
Boylston street near the public library were considered in 

•Ironically meant we may presume. If LIsxt be " noth- 
ingness/* then is Raff «' next to nothingness ? "—Ed. 



** Harold in Italy." We were not alone in our 
impression of the dreariness of the Programme 
Symphony of Berlioz, performed in the first Thomas 
Symphony Concert. The Advfriiter'M critic says 
of it: 

The programme of the first symphony concert was an 
Odd afr:»ir.— noi poor or inferior by any manner of means, 
but what an EngllKhm <n would call n queer lot. Tliere 
w-ere three nunibers-a symphonic poem, by Ikrlioc a 
pinno conceTto(newtoB<.8t4.n), by Orieg: nnd Beethoven's 

5:.«. lU.^*" 1 "o»;*i!°;u"yj"P'"i"y- '^^ »>ment of discord 
wa^ Introduced by the first i.f ihese-a " nymphony Harold 
In Italy, op. 16." by .Nf . Hector Beriioz alorenaid. We pre- 
?!Ii™!.,^t "?.^ venture to express our emphatic opinion of 
iJIft^?!'^ without being suspected of a aenerally Intolerant 
!ii.!K?« 'k^'V* ?U »V««»«»"mu» cjfor >I. Biriloz l-, In our 
opnilon, by far the least re*pectai>le of the com|H>.'ers of 
the new school. Grant, as one may, or must, his gigantic 
industry, his exhaustive knowledge of the mo<lern oVches- 
tra and his wonderful mastery of the liiws of harmony.— a 
masttn- so c.impleio that.he fs said to be able to defV half 
the rules of the old text-books with perfect immuiilty,- 

^r?« *l ' H**"* *"? *' *^ yet appears that he has no breath 
or inspiration and no spark of creative genius, be will be 
and remain an Inferior composer to the end of the chnpter. 
A knowledge of theprinclplosof com|»osiilon will no more 
make a composer than a knowleilge of the laws of mechan- 
ics win m 'ke an inventor, ornn acquaintance with eivniol- 
ogy a poet. The musical can-er of M Berliox provea the 
truin Of these propositions ; he excels as te.idier. drill- 
master and critic; be falls as a writer of mu.sic. and it 
needs no gift of prophecy to predict ih.it he will be utt(>rly 
unknown a hundred years hence to everybody but thi- 
eucycIoprBdi^ts and the antkiuanans. As for this " Har- 
old m Iialv,' —which has been very seldom if ever per- 
foiTned In Hoaton-we wish, in the words of Shakespeare's 
Xl!.??f u tn'^5^we " may be better strangers." It is Bvron's 
uniKie Harold, not as he 's really seen In any part of that 
flne poem, but as he might have appearoti if he h.id gone 
among the mounuiins and listened to a " pilgrim's march 
and evening prayer," and to the" serenade of a mountain- 
eer of the Abruzzi to his beloved," and lo the " orgies of 
nin» il?? *5" o*"",? " ^^V^»n'l-»"-«nd aJl of this h" com- 
Efni ?hu\ J w***"! V**- f V**® -ynP'***"/ the vio.a repre- 
• ¥ \»"'*c HaniM, and theacticm of Iils mind is indicat- 
e«i by the repetition of one vague r.ielodv. It Is nice to 
see a pleasant-looking artistlike Mi. Charies Haeten< 
playing the part of the hero right b»f»»re one's eyes: and 
It Is reating to have an elaborate programme which tells 
you exactly what to feel. But the difliculty with the 
symphonic uoem is that, after it has been honestly admit- 
teil to be In the lu*t degree ingenious and learned, it is 
round merely dull, anmspired. and uninspiring music. It 
has numerous " form* •• of beauty, liut none of the power 
thereof; It Incessantly nromi,.es a id never performa; and 
in the expression of feeling it is s niply nugatoi^; In 
despite of the programme wecannot . xi o iince the proper 
emotion or r.ny emotion at all, th»ugh M. Berllox ieems 
for several r^. sons, well fitted to depict enrul «nd dis- 
gust. And so it hapi sjed ••««'t night that, notwifi-tanri. 
Inir the perfect playing c f the or-hestra and evf n in spite 
of the tremendous crash ingcliinaxe* of Kome of the move- 
men is, the whole wa* felt to bo uead and dull by nineteen- 
twentieths of the audience. "t-^wco- 
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Oratorio ix New York axd Brooklyn. The 
Handel and Haydn Society of Brooklyn have en- 
gaged Dr. Leopold Damroscii foi^ their Conductor, 
— the same accomplished musician under whose 
direction the New York Oratorio Society sprung 
into vigorous life a year ago. The Brooklyn 
Prospectus .for the season 1874-'/ 6 holds out the 
following prospects : 

Under bis direction, the Society will take wp, as Its first 
study ftir the season, Mendkls-Sohn's » St. P:«ul.'* a work 
of great power and beauty, and one too little known 
among our musicians. 

Tlie Oratorio of " The VeMlab "will be given during the 
Christm.is holidays. * 

AiraUKements arc now being made to unite with the 
" Oratorio Society.'' of New York, (Dr. Dambosch Con- 
ductor,) f.ir the performnnce of ' The Messiah," as above, 
with the as»iMtance of a powerful orchestra, and the most 
eminent soloists that can be obtained. 

Following this, the Society propose to take up one 
other Oratorio of Ha.xdrl, and after Its performance to 
enter upon the study of the »• Passion Music," by Bebas- 
'"'m'^.'v^*!* ''^® re« ent performance of which, in Boston, 
called forth the roost extravagant praises from the press 
of the country. '^ 

The united societies will number, we are told, 
about 450 voices.— The young New York society 
will give by itself, in February, 1. Selections from 
Schubert's Posthumous Mass in E flat ; 2. A Can- 
taU by J. S. Bach : " Ach wiejluchtig, ach wie nieh. 
%.'"8. "Ruth," a Scriptural Idyll, recently 
composed by Dr. Damrosch, in two parts, — a work 
of about one hour and a quarter in length. All ot 
thesft works are taken up for the first time in this 
country. 



Voc»l, MTltk Plasno Accomp«nim*at. 

Sancta Maria. 4. D to f . Favre. 60 

•* My soul on wings of glory 
Mounts up to yonder happy sky." 

Tlie accompaniment is somewhat more difflcuU 
than the vocal pa rt. A French song of fine quality, 
but wLh only the English wonls. 

Ask me again and I will not any "No !" 3. 

^ to e. Millard, 40 

" Maidens don't always say Just what they mean, 
' No' IS oft * Yes.' " ' " ' * 

All of which is \-ery true, and in explaining the 
matter, the young lady sings a very delightful sor.g. 

Tell him I love him yet 3. A6 to e. Gatty. 30 

'* Tell him to win a name 
By deods on land nnd wave.*' 
Very melodious. 

Angel Adored. (Ange AdorA). 4. P to f. 

Benedict. 40 
" Vers tol s'clance ma pens4e. 
A finely contrived melody, which may be sang 
with deep expression. French and English words. 

Salve Regina. For Baritone or Contralto. 

5. D6 to f. jiucl\ CO 

*' O dulcis Virgo, pia. clemens." 
" O gracious Loid, in tribulation.** 

The Latin words are those of a hvmn to the Vlr- 
gin. and the Engllah word« constitute a pr(»tcstant 
hymn :— quite a diifureuce. In either languaiec It is 
a higii-cliuis song. 

I am 80 versatile I 2. G to d. Snight. SO 

•' My name is Ilitle Ned ! " 
One of Howard Paul's very amusing songs. 

In her Garden. 3. G to <;. HatUm. 40 

" The lily, graceAil tho' It be. 

Hath less of grace by far than she.** 

All very beautiful. The more taste you have, the 
belter you will like it. 

Jessie May. Song and Cho. 3. £A to f. 

Mrs. WJiiine^. 30 
** When the apple trees are blossoming. 
Around my coitago door.*' 

Among the sweetest of the recent popular ballada. 

laatriiBietatml. 

Willie Pape*s Irish Diamonds. ea. 75 

No. 1. Believe me if sU ; and Garry 

Owen. 6. A6 
No. 2. Harp tliat once thro* Tara's 
lialls. 6. Ah 

Concert pieces that should always be successes. 
The variations and additions are In the usual style 
of ornament, but the rare old tunes arc magnificent 
in their new adornments. 



Kutschke Polka. 



3. C. 



Stasny, SO 

Has a character of wild beauty. Is sprightly and 
original. 

City of Peking Galop. 3. F. PratL 80 

1^ It was to be expected that the great steamer*8 
name would be heard by composers, and thiii wide- 
awake affair is worthy ol a good name. 

On the Banks of the Hudson Polka. 

3* I>. FcUlmann. 40 

Possibly should be marked 4; as it is mure diffi- 
eult by a degree than common Polkas. Orlirlnal 
and briUiant. 



Grand Tlieoretical and Pi-actical Piano Fchool. 

By Or. Sijfismund Lcbert. and Dr. Louis 

Stark, Professors of the University 

of Stuttf^art. 

Book 1st, Price. $4.00 

Highly recommended by many distlngulfbed mu- 
sicians. Book 1st is now pubiirihedin four separate 
numbers or parts, and contains theory and practice 
for the first months of study. 

Price of Part 1, $1.60; of Part 2, $1.76; of Part 
8, $1.60; and of Part 4, $1.50. 



ABBRBviATioxfl.-Degrees of difliculty are marked 
1 to 7. The keyi» markf^d with a capital letter: as C, 11 
flat, AC. A small Roman letter marks the highest note. 
If on the staff, an Uulic letter the highest note, if above 
the staff. 
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The Compogitions of Basthoyen. 

(From the Oerman of C. F. Wbitzxakk.*) 

Although induced by the loss of hearing to 
withdraw entirely from the outer world during 
the last twenty years of his life, Beethoven knew 
how to depict in the most striking outlines, all 
the feelin<T8 and passions of the human breast. 
But for this purpose, the means of expression 
up to that time employed did not satisfy him, 
and by his power of invention they were often 
enhanced to a height which, even now-a-days, 
occasionally makes weak-nerved reviewers gid- 
dy. The works belonging to his last period are 
especially rich in surprisingly new and charac- 
teristic rhythms and turns of harmony. If, now 
and then, there fell into his hands a criticism 
in which his compositions were censured as 
containing harsh harmonies and faults in gram- 
mar, he only laughed aloud and exclaimed: 
**Yes, yes, they are astonished and put their 
heads together, because they have as yet found 
it in no manual of thorough-bass! " 

In the grander compositions of Beethoven 
there is occasionally a complete drama to be 
recognized, and his sonatas form, as it were, a 
coherent trilogy or tetralogy, in the latter of 
which the satyr-drama also, or the scherzo, finds 
a place, usually nevertheless, not as the last, 
but instead, as an intermediate link. The ex- 
position, or the first part of the first movement, 
IS clear and intelligible, and its different motives 
claim our entire interest forthwith. We dis- 
tinctly recognize in it a chief theme to which 
are appended one or more episodes or collateral 
themes connected with each other by organically 
developed passages or intermediate strophes 
completely corresponding to the mood of the 
whole. The episodes, or middle and closing 
themes of the first part formerly appeared inva- 
riably in the key of the dominant, or in the case 
of a minor key, in the parallel major key also ; 
but Beethoven chose likewise the remaining 
relationships cf the chief tone, for modulatory 
antistrophes. The second part begins with the 
entanglements, the struggle or the working up 
of the various elements of the first part, and 
here Beethoven risks the boldest moaulations, 
and often touches upon the remotest keys in 
order to delay in the most suspensive manner 
the anticipated return of the chief theme. 
Whether well prepared, or entirely unexpected, 
this theme then immediately appears in the 
chief key, in which also, the various episodes of 
the first part are united with it. But in an 
epilogue or a coda, once again recapitulating, 
succinct and enhanced, the main points of the 
musical poem, there frequently appears still 
another sudden and striking modulation, after 
which the perfect denouement is brought about 
in all the more satisfactory a manner. Thus, 
for example, in the sonata opus 53, the main 
key of which is C, Beethoven selects for the 
modulatory antistrophe, not the dominant, but 
instead the ^^third-related *' key of E major, 
while in working out the different motives in 
the second part he touches upon, among others, 
the keys of G minor, F minor, C flat major and 
A flat major; and further on, F major, B flat 
major, £ flat minor, B minor, C minor and G 
major. In the second part, after the main 
theme in C, the middle theme appears first in A 
major and not till then in C major, and in the 
cuda the main theme suddenly begins once more 
— but in D flat major. In the additional mod- 
ulations a new counter-theme is given to it; the 
middle theme appears again, in C major how 
ever, and to the main theme once more suggested 

•Traiulated by A. IL Pabsons for JBenkam't Mu$iea' 
RtvUvo, 



there is appended a short, lively passage which 
at once brings- the piece to a close. Like all of 
Beethoven^s compositions in general, this sonata 
also breathes a reviving natural freshness; and 
the antistrophes, differing from each other 
melodically and rhythmically and yet uniting 
to form a harmonious whole, keep our attention 
continually awake. By means of unusual reso- 
lutions of dissonances and deceptive progres- 
sions, Beethoven occasionally strains our 
expectations in the highest degree, and the 
rhythms in which he veils the metre are equally 
capable of throwing us into the most excited 
moods; but the plains, the mental resting-spots, 
are also not wanting in his often rugged paint- 
ings, and the genial master never wearies us, 
relaxes the attention or excites opposition to his 
works by illusions too long continued, or by a 
continual concealment and denial of what is 
expected. 

Beethoven was particularly diligent in the 
formation of his melodies. These always con- 
tain thoughts of a distinct impress, complete in 
themselves, and expressed in a manner render- 
ing them eaay of comprehension, nay often 
popular, thus gaining for them, precisely by this 
meansi, a more extended circle of auditors, who 
are thus enabled to follow all of their most 
artistic elaborations. 

The Adagio or Andante^ with Beethoven, has 
either the broader form of the sonata with an 
episode recurring in the second part, or that of 
the song with one or two antistrophes appear- 
ing but once, or else it forms merely the intro- 
duction to the following movement. 

That piece of music, executed in livelier or 
more dazzling colors, and either cheerful or 
humorous in character, which had previously 
found a place in the sonata as Jfenu^t or Sehgrtt*, 
first received from Beethoven a form correspond- 
ing to the character of the entire composition: 
see, in this respect, the different constructions 
specially invented for this purpose ; the march- 
like movement in the A major sonata, opus 101, 
the scherzo in the B flat major sonata, opus 106, 
and the AUegro moUo in the A flat sonata, opu^ 
110. 

The Finale, in which the thought flrst ex- 
pressed becomes the chief consideration, appears 
either in the Hondo form, in which this mam 
theme occurs three, four or even more times, 
together with several episodes, intermediate 
phrases and thematic elaborations, or else it 
takes the already discussed sonata-form of the 
first movement. The main theme is occasion- 
ally treated fugally in the most free manner 
possible, or it is elaborated in the form of 
variations, the mood of which does not change 
however, but instead is only illuminated, ob- 
scured or enhanced in the most manifold ways, 
as in opus 109 and 111. 



The Festival at Leeds (Sngland). 

BY JOSEPH BENNETT. 

Like its predecessor at Liverpool, the Leeds 
Festival was started under circumstances of 
difficulty. Although the idea of holding it was 
supported, with all the influence of his position, 
by Mayor Marsden, and a large guarantee fund 
soon made pecuniary matters easy, the course 
of preparation by no means ran smooth. Into 
the mmutife of the squabbles that imperilled 
the Festival I shall not enter. They are past 
and gone; besides which comforting fact, a 
stranger can hardly know enough of local *Mns 
and outs*' to do justice to such a subject. 
Sufi[ice it that the Festival took place, spite of 
all obstacles, and was carried through to a 
successful end. Tne general programme con- 



tained a long list of patrons more or less dis- 
tinguished ; a still longer list of guarantors, and 
the usual array of officials . But over all these 
I shall pass to get at the much more important 
fact, musically speaking, that Sir Michael Costa 
accepted the post of conductor, and gave the 
Festival the advantage of his remarkable pow- 
er as a disciplinarian and directing chief. In 
other respects the personnel was of the best. 
M. Sainton ** led " an orchestra of ninety-three 
performers, including most of those who have 
long been associated with Sir M. Costa's 
successes ; the chief vocalists were Mesdames 
Titiens, Singelli, Alvsleben, Trebelli, and 
Patey; Messrs. Lloyd, Bentham, Campanini, 
Perkins, Agnesi, and Santley (Mr. Sims Reeves 
was prevented by illness from appearing;) 
while the chorus consisted of 266 picked voices, 
of which Leeds contributed 148, Bradford 45, 
Halifax 14, and many other West Riding towns 
a smaller number. Dr. Spark presided at 
Messrs. Gray and Davidson's splendid organ, 
and the very important place of librarian was 
jointly filled by Mr. J Peck, of Exeter Hall, 
and Mr. Pheasant. In this combination of 
ability and experience all the elements of suc- 
cess were found, and when I add that the mag- 
nificent Leeds Town Hall offered a locale second 
to none in the kingdom, it is clear that the 
Festival could not have been better equipped. 

The programme had even less of novelty in it 
than that of Liverpool, but the committee made 
so good an explanation, based upon the short- 
ness of time between the resolve to hold a 
Festival and its actual realization, that criticism 
was disarmed. They took care, also, to choose 
works which, if not absolutely new, were new to 
Leeds ; and, moreover, they promised to behave 
better another vear. The committee deserve 
praise for having thus made the best of a 
difficult situation, and for frankly expressing 
regret that no more could be done. Sir Michael 
Costa thoroughly rehearsed the less famUiar 
items in the programme on Monday and Tues- 
day, October 12 and 13, and on Wednesday, 
the concerts began with ** St. Paul, "in presence 
of a large audience, including many notables of 
the town and county. At Leeds, as at Liver- 
pool, Mendelssohn's earlier oratorio thus took 
the place usuallv filled by "Elijah," and on 
both occasion^ the change appeared to meet 
with universal approval. The fact may encour- 
age other concert givers to depose •* Elijah " 
from a position which, if not too distinguished 
for its merits, puts an obstacle in the way of 
other deserving works. It should not be for- 
gotten that if we had two more oratorios as 
popular as the "Messiah" and "Elijah," our 
Festivals would be stereotyped — a most unde- 
sirable consummation. The performance of 
" St. Paul " was, generally, very good indeed ; 
the solos, by Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. Patey, Mr. 
Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, giving entire satisfac- 
tion; while the chorus at once made known 
their power to sustain the repute of Yorkshire 
voices and cu I ture. Great things were expected 
from the picked men and women whom Mr. 
Broughton, the chorus-master, had drilled so 
assiduously, but the result surpassed all antici- 
pations.' A finer body of voices never came 
under my observation. For grandeur and 
quality of tone, precision, and enthusiasm, the 
Leeds chorus was simply unapproachable, and 
every work in which they took part seemed, to 
be full of previously unsuspected beauty, then, 
for the first time brought out. The chief 
features in the evening programme, which also 
attracted a goodly audience, were Mozart's 
" Jupiter " symphony, the overtures to " Eury- 
anthe" and "Zampa," Sir W. 8. Bennett's 
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descriptive overture ^^Piiradisc ami the Peri,*' 
McDcielssolin'B Coucerto for violin, s]>lcnditlly 
played by M. Sainton, and an elaborate, un c- 
companicd Chonis *' DeutRchland and Froedoni 
evermore," the work of Dr. Spark. As all but 
the last are familiar I may pa<«s then) over to say 
that Dr. Spark's chorus is a setting of a trans- 
lated German poem, which represents a Teuton- 
ic warrior calling forthe strains of his country's 
composers, ere setting out in defence of Fatlier- 
land. Incidentally, upon this subject, let me 
say that if the Teutonic warriors would keep 
their migratory bands at home to play the 
strains in question we should all have occa^sion 
to look approvingly npon such patriotic ardor. 
Dr. Spark's music is respectable, if not partic- 
ularly striking, but its performance suffered 
through a serious fall in pitch, a tendency to 
drop being the one weakness of the chorus. 
Two clever part-songs by Ilcnry Smart were 
al8o in tlie programme, and songs were con- 
tributed by Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. Alvsleben, 
Mdlle. Singelli, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Bentham, 
and Signor Agnesi. 

The second morning concert presented a 
familiar selection, and the Yorkshire amateurs, 
who are real amateurs and not mere lovers of 
what they already know, expressed comparative 
indifference about it, by sending a diminished 
audience to the Hall. In the tirst place, Dr. 
Spark played Handel's Concerto in G minor for 
organ and orchestra — the best known and most 
popular of the set to which it belongs. This 
old work is not adapted to exhibit the resour- 
ces of an instrument such as the one at Leeds, 
but Dr. Spark made good use of the opportuni- 
ty afforded by a masterly cadenza^ and produced 
effects of real and striking merit. He was 
applauded at the close of his task. After this 
came a long selection from * * Israel in 'Egypt, " 
including the sequence of Plague choruses, the 
whole ending with Mendelssohn's **Lobge8ang." 
Comment upon these works would be altogether 
superfluous, nor is it aecessary to tell how the 
solos were rendered by such artists as those 
already named. A word or two is, however, 
due to the chorus, who, in the grand music of 
Handel, surpassed all previous efforts. There 
was a strict rule against encores, but the '* Hail- 
stone** had to be repeated in spite of it. Nothing 
could resist the electric effect of that splendid 
ensemble. Per contra^ the voices dropped in 
^^ He sent a thick darkness ; " illustrating the 
old truth that our nearest approach to perfec- 
tion falls far short of the mark. But, faults 
apart, the choral display was a thing to remem- 
ber for a life-time. Such vigor, sonority, and 
precision were phenomenal. The evening 
concert attracted a large audience, thanks to 
Mr. Henry Smart's ** Bride of Dunkerron," 
with which it began. My readers scarcely need 
telling that this Cantata, written for the Bir- 
mingham Festival of 1864, had been performed 
on several occasions in different parts of the 
country, though never heard in Leeds. It is 
equally superfluous to insist that the work, on 
the score of merit as of novelty, deserved the 
honor of a place in the Festival programme. 
Its story is wild and exciting enough to call 
out all a composer's imaginative power, and 
Mr. Smart has undoubtedly met its demands. 
His music displays an unfailing wealth of tune; 
it is expressive and descriptive in a high degree, 
written with a masterly hand, and marked by 
vivid, yet always appropriate color. As exaui- 
plcs might be cited, the tenor air, *'Tl)C full 
moon is beaming," the chonis of Sea Maidens, 
**Hail to thee, child of earth." and the two 
choruses of Storm Spirits, — all admirable 
specimens of Mr. Smart's fancy and skill. But 
the entire Cantata is worthy to take high rank, 
and, though its execution can never be an easy 
task, when English music is estimated accord- 
ing to its worth, the *' Bride of Dunkerron" 
will have honors paid it more frequently than 
now. Unhappily, the Leeds performance left 
much to desire, and was by many degrees the 
worst of the Festival. Neither band, chorus, 
nor principals were perfect, though as regards 
;hu la^it, I must exempt from censure Mr. Lloyd I 



and Mr. SantU-v, by who'n the solo t(iu»r and 
buss music was c-ipit:illy given. What rai\'ic<l 
so marked and gcmoral a falling off cannot ea«^i- 
ly l>c pointed ont ; butdefrotive rehe:irs!il —that 
fertile source of disappoint iiicnt and di>f.ister — 
was mayhap to blame. The audience, nevcr- 
thelesj*, r^^cognized the full merit of the Cantata, 
and. much too generous to visit the sins of the 
performers upon the composer, called Mr. Smart 
forward that he might receive a well-earned 
tribute of applause. The remainder of the 
concert was taken up by the ** Pastoral " sym- 
]>hony; the overture to *' L&Gazza T>adra," and 
Sullivan's Overture di Hallo; the March from 
**Tnnnh»i'u5>er," and some vocal selections, which 
call for no particular remark. 

The Town Hall contained a larger crowd than 
ever on Friday morning, when Macfarreu's *'St. 
John the Baptit^t " was given, in aHsociation 
with Rossini's *• Stabat Mater." Had this been 
the only instance in which a special audience 
assembled. I should attribute the phenomenon 
to the unfailing attractivLMiess of the '*Stabat." 
But the week's experience made it clear enough 
that Leeds amateurs have the spirit of the 
ancient Athenians in them. They are eager to 
meet with ^*some new thing," and, no matter 
whether it was the *' Bride of Dnnkerron," 
" St. John the Baptist," or. as we shall present- 
ly see, *• Paradise anil the Peri," they came out 
in unwonted numbers. Truly, a healthy state 
of things I — one which, if it spread over the 
country, would open up a new musical age, 
fairer than any that has gone before. After 
the well-nigh exhaustive notice of Mr. Macfar- 
fen's oratorio which appeared in the Musical 
Time»y for December last, apropos of the origi- 
nal performance at Bristol, discussion is unnec- 
essary. Nevertheless, I must record the fact 
that more and more exporience of the work 
more and more confirms every good impression 
conveyed in the first instance. It is a really 
great thing, this English oratorio; one of which 
wc have all aright to be proud; one that will 
be handed down among the heirlooms of the 
nation. Speaking thus positively of the future 
is not rash, because connoisseurs on the one 
part, and the general public on the other, unite 
to acclaim *'St. John the Baptist," and such 
unanimity has a special significance as showing 
that Mr. Macfarrcn, while laboring in the high- 
est sphere of music, has exerted a power over 
feelings shared by all. '^ St. John the Baptist " 
is a work of consummate skill, but it is also an 
epic to the numbers of which every heart 
vibrates. Things of this sort do not easily die. 
Need it be said that the audience received the 
oratorio with delight i M Bristol welcomed it 
heartily, and London gave it an imperial recep- 
tion, such amateurs as those of Leeds were not 
likely to be behind-hand. Nor were thev, and 
I only regret that Mr. Macfarren was not pres- 
ent to receive such honors as rarely fall to the 
lot of a composer. The perf "^rmance was splen- 
did ; hardly a fault making itself perceptible. 
In the hands of Mdme. Alvsleben, Mdme. Pa- 
tcy, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, the solos were 
absolutely safe, while, very early in the week, 
the choir showed itself full of enthusiasm. 
Nothing could be finer than the concerted num- 
bers for male voices ; save, perhaps those, such 
as **My soul, praise the Lonl," and **\Vhat 
went ye out into the wilderness for to see ? " 
wherein the entire force of the magnificent 
erutemhh was called upon. In effect, the per- 
formance went l>eyond the range of criticism, 
and called solely for admiration. Of the 
** Stabat Mater, " >\ hich followed, nothing need 
be said here. The familiar choruses were all 
smoothly given, and artists like Mdlle. Titiens, 
M4ine. Trebelli, Signor Campanini, and Signor 
Agnesi, could very well answer for the solos. 
The last evening concert, chiefly demoted to 
Schumann's ** Paradise and the Peri," drew 
together the largest audience of the week, not 
only every seat in the spacious Hall being occu- 
pied, but every place in the lobbies where a 
seat could le cxteuipori/ed. This was one of 
the most remarkable features connected with 
the Fcbtival, though not as noteworthy ptThupi*, 



ns the atti'Mti:»n sh »w!i by the va-t crowd to 
music which, full of b.'unty ns it is. r-ioMot well 
be a])pn*<:int<Ml at tir^^l sight. Tlic inttn-'^t ko 
kt'cnly exliiliitc<l throu^^htnit thr» earlier portions 
of the work obviou.sly tlMi?ged when the thinl 
part began; but the result wa-s ex})ccted by all 
who knew that just there Schumann's genius 
tires, and he labors on to the end without spon- 
taneity and freshnenrt. The third part of *' Par- 
adise and the Peri" will ever Ixj the chief 
barrier to its popularity, but cannot Mtand in 
the way of an appreciation of the rest nf the 
work, which so grown in charm upon all who 
study it with a mind frankly open to rctxMve 
impressions. I use the word *' study" with 
emphasis, because Sc!:umrtnn brought a profun- 
dity of thought and feeling to the ilhi-^tration 
of Moore's poem such as the poem itself make;) 
no claim to i>o;)sess, and the result does not lie 
on the surface. *'The meaning of scmg liis 
deep," says Carlyle, and whoever would enjt>y 
** Paradise and the Peri" to the fullest extent 
must know it thoroughly. This, also, was one 
of the successful perforuiancfs of the Festival ; 
the choir showmg most commendable acquaint- 
ance with the work ; and the soloists, Mdlle. 
Titiens, Mdme. Alvsleben, Mdme. Trebelli, ^[r. 
Lloyd and Signor Agnesi being thoroughly 
efficient. A short miscellaneous 8clecti<m fol- 
lowed, including the overtures to *' Guillaumc 
Tell "and " Masaniello." 

The ** Messiah" was given on S.aturday 
morning to a surprisingly small audience, but 
with unparalleled grandeur of effect. Yorkshire 
choristers revel in Handel's greatest work, and, 
on this occasion, they were worthy of it. More 
cannot be .said. At the closto of the oratorio, 
the High Sheriff (Admiral Duncombe) comj>li- 
mented the performers, esuecially Sir M. Costa, 
upon the success of their efforts, and with 
** God save the Queen," the Festival came to an 
end; a po]>ular concert at cheap prices in the 
evening being outside the scheme. In conclu- 
sion, I must congratulate Leed.*" upon a marked 
success. The charities benefited by the sum of 
£1,300; the amateurs made the acquaintance of 
three valuable works: the artistic credit of the 
town rose to the highest point, and a wealth of 
musical res(mrce was displayed, the existence 
of which strangers at leti^t had no reason to 
suspect. — London Miuic^U l^iitu's^ Xoc. L 
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Lindley and BragonettL 

(From " Musical and Personal Recollections " by Hev- 
BY PuiLLirs.) 

I managed to creep into ef*i>ecial favor with Lind- 
ley and Drtt<^()iK'Ui, the two great men of the 
orchestra. Giants they were in Udcnt, Buoh as had 
never existed before, and possibly may not iignia. 
The tone <jf Lindley's violoncello it is far beyond 
the power of words to conve}', it was so pure, m> 
mellow, so harmoiuon$«. He was so perfectly skilled 
in all he had to do, that yon misfht as well have 
tried to confute an automaton as turn him from his 
path, (.^ne of hijt i^reat achievements was accom- 
panying Mr. Brahani in Arne's celebrat<Hl cantata 
' Alexis.' Many a listener miwt have left the con- 
cert-room fevered with wonder at the marvellous 
execation ol the t*ro artists. Another quality 
Lindle}* posse.^sed, which 1 have never found in any 
other violoncellist, viz., that when accompanyinj; a 
recitative, he pive the full chord, and freipientir 
the note on which the sin^jera were to comnience. 
Some one or two tried to imitate hin mode, but all 
failed. When aerompanying a song, hi:* hist 
symphony would he moat elaborate ; he would phiy 
wonderful harmonics, and running rrmlades that 
one thought could not pofl^ibly termiuHte in ilio 
proper key. 1 well remember, at a musical fehtlval, 
ills accompanying Mr. Hraham in thai boautirnl air, 
**0h. Liberty, timu choicest trca-^ure." At the 
mornin*^ performance in the cathi*(h'al, when he 
came to the concludiui; symphony, he plave*!, to the 
a.stoni»hif.ent of the wliole orchestra, in hartuonlcs, 
•• Over the hills and far away. ' This, I presume, 
was his idea of Oh, Liberty I The bishop and 
nobility present were delijjhted, and a repetition 
wiw immediately demanded. Lindley lauy:hed to 
such a distre«Hing degree, and took so much snuff, 
in both of which otiicfa Dra'^onctti joined, that he 
paid he couldn't plaj' it again, und he wouldn't and 
he didn't. 
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Then l)rn;jont'tti ! in liim wlint a straniro Hoin:^ I 
shall hiive U» (U'srribe ; he wiis a kiri'l -hcarlcrl mnn. 
abouMcliiig: with occcutricitics ; hy iialiiro n lovor of 
the tine arts; aM>i on his in^tniiiit-iil, thu donblc 
liu<'?, fttrfrffiim. The [»o\vcr nnvl t'liu-^ ho prfw'.nc'l 
from hirf ini\vicl<ly iiislrninont were TVunrK-rful, and 
to thin he nihicd 'j^rvnt nnd r.ipid oxocntion. The 
ends of his tiujftT!? had houoinc, hy practice, broad, 
covered with corns, and ahnoeit willioat form. Tiiko 
him out of his profession, he ^ as a mere child, pven 
to the jjrentest fiivolitifs. He l?i a single life, nnd 
occupied one lodj^inpf for years; wliich lod'^in'f 
consisted of a bcd-ro<iin, sittini^-room, and a vacant 
npurtmont, which contained hU collection of paint- 
injcs, cnj^ravinp^p. nnd dolls. Dolls — do net start, 
rcuiler ! a etranj^e weaknoHH for a mnn <if jjenius U) 
indulge in, br.t so it, was ; white dollH, brown dolls, 
dark dolls, nnd black, lar;;^c>, small, ndddlin;^, an<l 
diminutive, formed an important fcaluro in his 
cstjibliKhmcnt. The Inrir*? bl«ck doll he would call 
his wife, and she used t«> travel w;th him s(»n;ctimes 
to the festivals. He and J-indlcy generally jonr- 
ne3'ed together inside the coach, and whcp ch^nijinij 
horses in some liltle village, he would take this 
bluck doll and dance it at the window, to the infinite 
astonishment and amusement of the bystander^^. 
^uch was one of the strane^e ecceutriciiies of tiiis 
rcallj ^reat man. So powerful ^as the tone he 
couhl produce from his instrument, that I hsve 
freipiently heard him pull a wh«de orche^^tra back 
with one accent if they wavered in the least. 

One of his and Lindley'e 8;reat performances was 
a duet of Corelli's f -r Tioloncello and contra-basso, 
a surprisinj^ parformance, and one which iiever 
failed to elicit an encore. The copy, in Drafijoi'etti's 
handwritinp:, was played fnrni, fi*r nearly fifty years ; 
it eventnally fell int** my po^se5.«ion, having been 
presented to me by Vincent NoTelh» after l)rago- 
netti's death ; previous to which event, being anxious 
to ascert^iin some particulars of his lonjr career, I 
wrote a letter after the manner of questions, Xo. 1, 
2, 3, 4, ft, Ac. ; in return to whiclv I received a 
reply written b}* NovcUo, nn»l nigucd by Pra«r»)ni*tti, 
for I believe he never penned an etUirc letter in his 
life. 

" Thursday, Feb. 9th, 1843. 

" Mr Dkar Sir, 

" In com])lianco with your request, I send 
yon an answer to your various questions, which 1 
will treat, cot nerionxlif, but ncrinfiin. 

"To your first question, Ho to oU are yonf I re- 
ply, that in April next (not on thu 1st April) I shall 
be scvent^'-ciu^ht. 

" To your second question. As to how many years 
I hare been in En;^land t my answer is, that in 
October next I shall have been here fifty -two yejirs. 

"Toyoar third, I reply, thst Lindley and myself 
have played out of the same book harmoniously 
tojyether (that is to ssy, without any discord of a 
moral nature or misunderstjindini; having^ ever 
occurred between us), for fifiy-two years also. 

" To yoar fourth, A-* to whether I play on any 
other in.strument than the dr>nhlc-bass ? I am proud 
of stating that I have carefully cultivated the pro- 
found stud}' of the melodioog triangle, that I am 
generally consi<lered a steady hand in performing a 
round on the barrel organ, and I am universally 
adxired for my variety of sublime cfTtfcts and 
pathetic expression on the Jews harp. 

'* To your fifth question. As to whether I have 
always had the same tendency to collect rare music 
and good sterling compositions, bi^sides paintings 
and other productions of the fine arts. a>id in dis- 
covering and a<cumnlating superior musical instru- 
ments by the first mast-ers ? 1 reph% f/«, and have 
not only had the tendency, but have also succeeded 
in accumulating a very larji^e collectifui of music, 
engravings, <&c., and I am happy t4>add, that 1 have 
been so fortunate as to discover in Italy, and to still 
possess, the finenl donbU b>ui9 in tlu irorld. 

"To your sixth inquiry, 1 have to inform you 
that I have only otte Utvk df>V. 1 have seven other 
dolls in my seraglio, two of which are finishing 
their education amongst the Germnn literati, who 
are remarkably clever and experienced in their 
mode of treating /'/r/(^/ica(/j(, for 1 wish my dollies to 
have an education of the most polished kind, 
especially in the smoothness and waxen-brilliancy 
of their innocent faces, which never degenerates (»is 
it sometimes happens with living dolb) into an 
ill-tempered frown. The other five dolls are such 
dolce companions, that they render my home a per- 
fect dulce domum. 

•• Now as to the eighth question. Which I think 
was the greater singer of the two, Madame Mara or 
Mrs. Billingt<m ? I can onl}' say that they v/ere 
equally great in their different styles; the former, 



for the ancient classical school of music, nnd the 
Intt'^r, for her conipreht'nMivc swiJl in th«« more 
modern method of vocalizatitm and the briUiunt 
diflicnilics of execution. 

'* As to the ninth in<piirv, Whether we have 
singers now as great us those which existed fifty 
years ago? I hnve no he.-itnti(m in saying, that for 
the sterling school of Handel and other really great 
composers of that elevated and intellectual cla.«is, 
whose productions require both refinement of style 
and poetical feeling in the perfonuer, Bartleman 
was, in my estimation, the finest singer I ever heard. 
Amongst the mtdern vocalists in that high depart- 
ment of the art, I can candidly make you the 
com[dimcnt of saying, that I consider Mr. Henry 
Phillips the best Knijlisli bass singer now living. 
*• Belie\ e me, my dear Sir, 
" Yours very truly, 

*' DOMC.MCO Dr.AGONETTI.*' 

This very interesting letter of the famous organist. 
Vincent Novello, written for his Iriend Urngo. (as 
he familiarly called him), and signed by Dragonctti 
himself, 1 preserve in my possession, and shall be 
happy to show to any one curious in such matters. 

The. reader will observe tljnt in the fifth questicm, 
Dragonctti says that he discovered and ])os.scs«es 
fhr finest double bass in tlu world/ Its history is 
this: — 

In the little Italian village where he was born 
stood a monastery, the fathers of wliich were very 
musical, and played on a variety of instrument's. 
When the wonderful talent of Dragonctti fir»t 
dawned, and he was abtmt to enter the orchestra of 
San Carlo at Naples, one of the monks presented 
him with this famous bass, which never again left 
his hands until he died, when he consigned it by 
will to the establishment from which he had received 
it, and where, I presume, it may still be heard. 

1 believe that he had more than once been offered 
a thousand guineas for the instrument. His health 
at length began gradually to decline, and for a ctm- 
siderable time before his death he had to rerni()ui»h 
])laying in public. He was a gentle, kind person ; 
if there had ever been any harshness in his nature, 
music had certainly softened it. His last words are 
a sufficient evidence of his child-like nature. Lying 
on the sofa, surrounded by many his nio.->t iktinmte 
friends, ho said, " Stand aside, 1 see my father; 
and my mother is coming to kiss me." Then, grow- 
ing faint, he fell back exhausted, and died. This 
was related to me by Novello, who was b}* his side. 
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The Mannfacttirs of Violins in Italy.— Its 
German Origin.* 

The broad impulse which has l)c;jn given by mod- 
ern itLStrumental virtuosity to the practice of music 
generally, and jmrticularly to those branches of it 
bearin*; upon historical and rostheticil research, and 
tho ppKliictiou. in a<'cor<lancc with the higher 
principles of acoustics.of tone-producing instriffneuts, 
muHt ever be regarded as a striking characteristic of 
the present age. While, however, in the one 
respect, we seem to bo gradually progres.«ing 
towards the limits of po.ssibility, we are constraine»l 
to admit that, on the other hand, wo are but still 
engaged in infantile experiment, especially with 
regard to the manufacture of string instruments of 
the viol kind, notwithsranding that we have the 
arti-^tic productions, even thouirh we lack the actual 
experience, of past ages, to guide us. The rea-»on is 
far from obvious, but it is an undisp tted fsict that 
the true art of violin-making, like that of dococtinir 
the memorable poi.'ion of the l^or:rias (also an exam- 
])le of Italian ingenuity), is lost to U"!. Tills is not 
to say that we are incapable of turning <»ut very 
creditable instruments, but simply t«i a«>sert liiat for 
sweetness and sonority, of t©ne — thit naive charm 
ofcantabile — our productions are far infiM-itir to tiio-se 
of the Cremonese makers. We have, so to say, 
attained to the ideal und passed into speculation be- 
yond it. The fancy prices which of late yeais such 
instruments have realized, unlike tho.so which have, 
at times, ruled the tulip and china markets, are, 
therefore, less owing to a transient mania, than to 
the requirements of an jcslhetic few. lii ])osses>i()!i 
of this fact, our proper cou: se seeins — not to rush 
forth to a lengthened series of ill-advised experi- 
ments, but to try back — to seek to remove the veil 
of obscurity which conceals from our kn»).vledgc the 
secret of tlie success of the Amati, Straduari, nnd 
other makers of celebrity, trusting that this, like 
the mysteries of the long-hidden manuscripts of the 

•Per Geljrenbau In Tinllen unrl seJn dcutsriier Ur-nninj;. 
Eiiie h otoriscbc Skiuc. Vun Dr. E.liuund Uchebck. 
rraj;:1874. 



Assyrian snnd hills, will eventually j-ield to the 
searrhing gaze of the antiquary. 

Regarding the matter from this point of view, 
every addition to tlic information already amassed 
on tho subject must be acceptable. It is, therefore, 
with a cou'^iderable amount of pleasure that we in- 
troduce to the notice of oar reaclers a further expo- 
sition of tlie circamstances which connect us with 
tlie ancient town of Cremona, in the form of a very 
excellent and instructive pamphlet by Dr. Schebek, 
of Prague. The opening columns of this pamphlet 
are devoted to 8Ugj:estions for a world collection of 
violins of the cla.ssical period of manufacture, the 
reason assigned for the necessity of such a collection 
being that hitherto no thorough understanding on 
the subject between eminent makers and physicists 
has been po.-fsible on account of the general meagre- 
ness of such exhibitions. After this the history of 
the in«trument comes under consideration, and here 
we will quote the author's own words : — 

The original form from which the violin, and 
other instrumenfjf of the same family — viola, violon- 
cello, and contrabass — are derived, is very simple, 
and is found at the present day under the name of 
Onicrii and Ravanastron in India, and of Rebab. or 
Rebec, in Java and Arabia. In all probabilit}' these 
instruments — if, accordin«^ to our present ideas, they 
merit the name — were introduced into Europe, 
under the many modifications of the original form 
which they had acquired amonijst various tribes, at 
the time of the ndgration of the Indo-Germanic races. 
Even now wo find varieties of them in use ; for 
instance, the Gusle of theSi-rvinns, and the Russian 
Goutlok. To two, apparently, of these original 
types does it seem possible to trace back t!ie origin 
j>f the violin, viz., to the Crouth of the ancient 
Britons and the Rebec, which, without doubt, passed 
through Spain into France. Centuries elapsed, 
however, nnd a vast number of sometimes very 
extraordinary transformations were necessary before 
the violin acquired it<j existing form. Of these 
ancient varieties we arc in po:iS''s.«»ion of a compcn 
dious p.ittern-list derived from carvings in old 
churches, and sketches in ancient manuscripts. The 
viola was the instrument of transition, which, In its 
turn, passed through many metamorphoses before 
it acquired a settled form. In intimate association 
with voices to acc(mipany which they doubtless 
came more r.nd more into use, violas were divided 
into four kinds, viz., treble, alto, tenor, and bass 
violas, which were hehl during performance cither 
at the shoulder or between the knees ; hence the 
name " shoulder violin" (Viola di Spaltti, Viola di 
Braccio, the origin of the Germnn word Rratsche) 
and "knee violin "(Viola da Gnmba). The bass 
vi»da alone, which still exists in a but slii'htly mod- 
ified form, as the contrnbn«;s, was pla3'ed, like this 
instrument, in a free portion. 

It has, hitherto, pi-oved wholl}^ impo«5siblc to 
determine the country in which was effected the 
t*an.*ition from these original bow instruments to 
tho violin, but Dc Schebek suggests England, from 
the fjict of this country having in former times dis- 
]dayed great activity in the production of in«;tru- 
luents played with a bow, at the !*nine time seeking 
oMt, and remunerati'ig freely, ])crformers uj)on the 
violin nnd viola. On this point, therefore, we may 
freely give ourselves the benefit of the doubt. 

The real history of the violin, as an art creation, 
is as-ociatetl in its earliest period with Johnnnnes 
Kerlino of Brescia, of whose productions a specimen 
exists bearing the date 1441>. Starting from this 
d.ite, then, the author gives a very instructive 
account «)f the instrument, following it through the 
many sHirht modifications widch it received at the 
hands of the Amati, Straduari, an.l (Jnarneri, to the 
attainment (»f the ideal. This ntvount, without con- 
taining: much th.it is new to us, offers the ndvantagi-s 
of a considerable amount of valuable matter with all 
pos.-«ible conciseness, anil we cordially recommend it 
to the notice of those of our roadirs who are 
acquainted with the Girman language. 

The peculiarity of this little w«»:k — if pcculfarity 
we can call it — consists, as the title shows, in on 
•indeavor to claim a (Jerman (»rij:in for Italian violin 
mauufacturo. Our author says : — 

A mustering of instruments, at Iho chatonu oj 
(\»unt Lobkowitz. Eisenber^, bv. u-.rht to li-jrht sev- 
ersl old lutes. Two of these, of foie workmanship 
bore the inscription. " Liuix Maler " (l'^'»*««s Malt-r, 
the *' Amnti of lute,' in 1 IIT) at Hoh'Mii,.^ ; h third 
to all n])]>'^nranee <»f Mind-»r dat**, the nann' »tf "Mara 
rnverdorben, A Venetia." The cstabli'shrncnt. ir 
Italy, of these undoubt.'d German lute makers, sliowt 
that at this period the f)rof''<sion w.is either not na 
tivp, or did not occuipy a like high position will 
that in German}', where, in the loth century 
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Jolionn Ott, and Hans Frci — the father-in-law of 
Albrecht Diirer— and the fiuiiilj- Gerle, all of Nurein- 
burjj. had attained to celebrity as lute makers. 
^Vith lute niakine:, the manufacture of bow instru- 
ments hna much in common. The most celebrated 
Italian violin makers, for instance, Ga.Mpar da Salo 
and Straduarins, dicl not disdain to manufacture 
lutes, while before them, in addition to lutes. Dar- 
delli and the Linarollos made violas, and Duiflfop- 
rujjgar violas and violins. Indeed there was an 
instrument which served to link tojrether the two 
species, viz., the bow Ijre (Lire d'arco). In Ger- 
many, as long as the lute remained in use, we have 
evidence that its manufacture was always associated 
with that of violins, constituting a single profespion, 
as even at the present day occasional trade nomen- 
clature shows. In France there is no other name 
for the violin maker thaii "luthier," which word 
evidently bears reference to the lute (luthe) period. 
Is it, then, unlikely (here we give our readers u 
specimen of a German "compound" sentence) that 
tnese old German lute makers, Lucas Maler of 
Bologna, and MarxTaverdorben of Venice, toirether 
with the later Magno Stegher of Venice (a German 
Tyrolese, — the name occurs in other German dis- 
tricts with the orthography Stoger), one of whose 
lutes, which was, to judge by the inscription of the 
time of Duiffopruggar, was seen by me at the mon- 
aatery of the Augustines. Neustift, near Brixen, 
manufactured also violins ? But even if we argue 
solely with regard to the production of violins, we 
shall be equafiy successful in finding a German 
origin. 

Hereupon Dr. Schebek proceeds to prove that the 
early makers, Kerlino and Duiffopruggar, were of 
German nationalitj-, showing in the one case that 
the initial letter of the n«me (the K of Kerlino) is 
foreign to the Italian alphabet, while the root Kerl 
— ihdicatinjf either Brittany or Germany — shows 
the greater probability in favor of the latter. It is 
even possible, he tells us, that Johannes Kerlino, the 
first renowned violin maker, was a member of the 
family Gerle, which flourished in 1460 in Nurem- 
burg, and that for the — in Italy — unpronounceable 
(xerman G a K was substituted. In the other case 
it can be shown that the name Duiffopruggar is 
simply a self-undertaken corruption of that of Tieff- 
enbrucker, of whom a portrait, engraved in the year 
1562 by Pierre Voeirriot, has been handed down to 

us. 

*' Like everything in this life,'* says our author, 
" the classical period of violin nianufacture came to 
A close. Enigmatical, like its beginning, but far 
more sudden was its decline. From the moment 
when violin virtuosity reached its zenith, hardly a 
trace is left of Italian Violin manufacture. It would 
seem that the power of its representatives ceased 
immediately on the attainment of the long sought 
for ideal." 

This little work may well serve to fill a gap in the 
subject which gave rise to it. As a tangible addition 
to an abstruse branch of musical liierature, it may 
even find a translator. — Loud. Mus. Siandnrd. 

W. E. L. 
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Wagner*8 *' Tristan and Isolde/' 

A correspondent of the Daily Advertiser gives 
the following very humorous description of a visit 
to the Opera in Munich. 

Judge of my delight to find that here, whore 
Wagner is so "much appreciated, I am to hear the 
opera of "Tristan and Isolde" performed to-nij,ht. 
Public enthusiasm knows no bounds ; strangers 
from the country throng the streets ; people with 
agitated faces appear in the dining room, franti- 
cally calling for dinner at three o'clock, that they 
and their digestion may be in proper condition to 
listen to the divine music. We also could hardly 
eat our simple repast, fearing to be late at the ris- 
ing of the curtain. I was struck with the contrast 
between this enthusiasm and the day before yester- 
day when we went to hear the *' Nozze di Figaro," 

half the house empty and only half lighted. My 

natural simplicity suggested that, if operas like 
that of this evening bring such crowds, why not 
play them oftener than twice a month or so ? I 
should think that if the subscribers Drefer to drink 
their beer at -he d- ner while the bewitching 
Suzanne is playiig blnJ-mau n-butt with tiguro in 
the garden ....a it they do not eive a thought to 
that dear little innoc. nt Chcrubino trying on the 
Contessa's nightcap \x t the ribbons dangling on 
his nise. soey for t e benefit of three or four 
conscientious strangei>, and a few lamps which 
give no other siijn of life than going out, the King 



ought to interfere and give only one act of Wagner 
every night. [A mild observer here remarks that 
there nre no voices which could have the strength 
to sing this music more than once a week.] This I 
can readily believe, as, having remained six hours 
and a half through the opera, and having followed 
with attention the role of tl.e prima donna, I am at 
liberty to ntate that not for one moment does she 
have, dwring the first two acts, an instant's repose 
on a bar where she could glean a modest bravo from 
her public. 

At six o'clock we arrived quite punctually — every 
one was in his place, armed with a libretto. Some 
valiant subscribers had even brought the complete 
score of the opera, which^ having struggled to fetch, 
they were now balancing on their knees in the 
small space allotted to mortals between them and 
the seat in front. An old and very meek subscriber 
sat directly underneath me, so when not too much 
engrossed with the scene I could watch his difficul- 
ties at m}' ease. Fifteen times, as well as I could 
count, did the heavy partititm fall from his knees, 
cauMng a grumble from an ill-natured neighbor; 
fifteen times, with unwearied patience, did he awake 
to pick up the unlucky book, replace it, kindl}' 
thank his neighbor, who had in no way aided him, 
diligently find the place, go to sleep, and arouse 
when the curtain fell to utter a weak bravo and to 
clap his hands. I wondered why that poor old mor- 
tal had come to the opera with that book, too large 
for him. I conjured up all sorts of fancies about 
him; had he a happy liome ? a wife? Just then a 
picture by some French caricaturist came to my 
mind, of a man blaming another who had given his 
mother-in-law the idea of going out shooting. "One 
doesn't know," replies the other, " what might hap- 
pen with a gun of twenty -seven francs, like that I 
had the honor to present to her ! " Who armed 
that poor soul with the partition complete f 

"Tristan and Isolde" is the mogt recent [?] and con- 
sequently the most incomprehensible of Wagner's 
operas. Ue has surpassed himself in it. In his 
other operas, especially in his early ones, which 
arc full of detached airs, ho does sometimes, proba- 
bly without meaning it, break into melody. -Your 
attention is arreated, your brain has a moment's 
repose, your breath comes evenly, your nerves are 
calmed ; in fact. 3-ou hear a few notes of melodious 
and suave rhythm. It lasts only a short time, but 
is peace and blis-s, and }*oa are duly thankful. 

1 am a great admirer of Wagner. I begin by 
saying it. His power of concentration is immense, 
and with his knowledge of the orchestra and its 
possibilities he produces effects which arc some- 
times sublime. It is a music which appeals to the 
imagination ; therefore it will alwa^'s be more ad- 
mired by women than by men. One does not need 
to be a musician to feel the influence of all its sub- 
tlety and exquLsite passion. There is a singular 
fascination in it, unaided as it is by effects or clap- 
trap of any kind, and one is forced to yield to its 
chai^. 

Wagner has in his opera, I think, rather exagger- 
ated the theory of working a theme. In his other 
opera) a certain phrase indicates a certain person. 
When that person is present that phrase is there to 
represent him. Here, however,- he is consistent, for 
as the prima donna and her lover are always present 
so are their phrases (six notes ascending chromati- 
cally) ever sounding in your ears. But could ha not 
have spared us that in the overture? What these 
six notes of the chromatic scale represent to Wag- 
ner's mind one cannot tell, — possibly the tortuous 
insinuations of love — to mine, they represent either 
thwarted vice or suffering virtue, as the case might 
be. 

The overture treata the chromatic charmingly — 
tremolos, roulades, here a plaintive note like a 
sigh or a rustle in the wind—there a shrill one like 
an appeal — now a tender trill for an answer — then 
furious arpeggios jumping from tone to tone — 
vibrating chords — suddenly a trombone {aax chro- 
inatitpte d six pistons), breaking through a whole 
network of violin quaverings, followed by a few 
exquisite modulations — then with a crash all the 
orchestra, as it were, let loose like a thousand 
furies, a perfect firework of instrumentation — a 
suspicion, light as air, of a melody —a fantastic jump 
to some far-off kc}* — finally a long, low note, and the 
curtain rises slowly without the least noise, as if it 
were the only solution to such a climax — and dis- 
covers, — 

Isolde and her attendant on board of a man-of- 
war, — ^tbis, please take for granted ; — in a few mo- 
ments a large curtain will be drawn back to reveal 
the crew, and a lazy captain at the helm. This 
curtain, needless to say, separates the first class 



from the second, and the captain is the tenor. As 
the ehrouinlio nncending rejiresent.-? l.sciUle and her 
misiTv, she does not hesitate to attack it with 
deciMon, and c»>n>'eientiously screams throughout 
a good half-hour, tl.'creby showing that she i:< des- 
perat<'ly in love with the captain ; and the maid 
who is in no way called upon (for she is in love 
with no one), has a chromatic scale of her own, 
which she throws off at intervals to the bewildered 
public, which has to look through its glasses to see 
which of the two donnas is singing. 

Wagner here, if I dare say it, has made a scrions 
mistake. In no company can a waiting lady have 
the compass and quality of voice enabling her 
to sing the same notes as the prima donna, and the 
same intervals running anywhere from A above 
the lines to G below,— hard lines indeed for the 
waiting-lady ! Isolde sends her maid with a chro- 
matic message to the captain, — tenor and lover, — 
who is grasping the helm, to say she would like 
to speak with him a moment. Now is the separat- 
ing curtain drawn back, and the unsuspecting 
public, if it looks up from its books, seea that the 
scene of action is on board a man-of-war. This 
message, as chromatized, sounds innocent enough, 
and nnturtl to any lady who has been on the ocean 
and has wished that the vessel should cast anchor 
"just for dinner." Dear captain, ** couldn't you ?* 

I won't say that this is the purport of the mes- 
sage, not having been looking at the libretto, but 
At my abonne, who was frantically turning over the 
pages to find the place, and at the frightful contor- 
tions of the ca])tain'8 face. He clung to the helm 
and twisted it to and fro as if it was his last ray of 
hope; he is evidently about making up his mind, 
when the sailors sing a sort of *' Ahoy," which sug- 
gests the idea that Mr. Wagner has never been at 
sea. Here it is as well to say that Tristan has been 
entrusted by his country to bring this fair passenger 
to her betrothed, the old king of the country, where 
they are going to disembark. Isolde thinks now is 
the time or never to make him speak. So she pre- 
pares a mild mixture which she calls *' Liebestrauk." 
Tristan, who is now chromatically inclined, arrives, 
and with a little urging drinks the fatal draught, 
thinking of course it is only a little soda-water. 
This, then, is the decisive moment. A short lull 
ensues. The chromatic is suppressed and replaced 
by a delightfully tender strain, while the lovers 
stand gazing at one another, and in a moment fall 
in each other's arms ; and, the ship having touched 
shore, arc led across the plank in a state of mind 
needless to mention. The public applauds heartily. 
The curtain falls, the spectators shut up their books, 
raise their eyes, and with a sigh of relief call for 
ices in their boxes or circulate in the corridor to 
drink beer. 

The story is more pathetic as it goes on. The 
fatal and expansive love-drink has had the desired 
effect. Tristan and Isolde are deeply in love — ^they 
meet in the garden alwa3's in a chromatic ecstasy 
(this scene is very charming) and fall asleep on a 
rustic bench in uncomfortable and almost impossi- 
ble positions, remaining so a sufficient length of 
time to allow the attendant to sing a ditty (Ah 1 if 
it had been, what a relief!); the future husband ar- 
rives, finds the sleeping pair, and expostuIat«s. 
(This is the least interesting part of the opera, and 
I read symptoms of distrust and doubt on the faces 
of th« audience.) The King continues to expostu- 
late in the depths of his voice and his despair, ac- 
companied solely bv a bassoon, or whate/er 
instrument is lower than that. If one were to take 
the lowest note on the key-board and then run two 
octaves down the legs of the piano, it might give 
some idea of it. 

The complaint was painful, and lasted too long — 
Wagner ought to have felt that himself. The ac- 
conipaniment was monstrous, and the situation of 
the parties on the stage not in the least pathetic. 
Tristan asks Isolde point-blank whether she prefers 
the King (who has just finished three pages of accu- 
sations in the libretto) to himself. She naturally 
prefers the tenor to the basso, the captain to the 
King — a faithful follower of the latter falls upon 
Tristan and stabs him. thus ending the second act. 

In the third, happily, there are fewer variations 
on the six chromatic notes, which have begun by 
this time to tell upon the people's nerves, and a sim- 
ple shepherd proceeds behind the scenes to pipe his 
simple lay and then to lay his simple pipe at the 
feet of Tristan, who, wounded, has been transported 
by his faithful servant across the seas to his native 
land. He has been senseless since the last, and even 
now his servant does not know whether he is dead 
or alive, and runs occasionally and puts his ear on 
his breast to hear if his heart has decided to beat. 
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Such syncopes are rare, but, at the moment when 
the shepherd has nothing more to pipe, Tristan 
opens his eyes and says. " Where am I ? " This is 
tne most charming bit in the whole opera. In his 
solo, the music is really exquisite, and very soothing 
to the ear ; and your nerves, on which the strain 
has been intense, are refreshed by the even and flow, 
ing melody. Besides this, Tristan sings very well, 
and with pathos ; having a fine voice and nothing 
loth to show it once during the opera, he d«es him- 
self great credit. There were few dry eyes after 
this scene, and for myself I was very much moved. 

But alas ! the inevitable six chromatic notes an- 
nounce that Isolde is about to reappear with her 
horrible maid. She, faithful as steel, has followed 
in another ship, arrives, and finds Tristan dead of 
grief. A bassoon accompaniment prepares us for 
the King, who, jealous as a young lover, has fol- 
lowed in a third ship, and stands gloating over the 
unhappy pair. So ends the opera ; the public, fired 
with a generous appreciation and enthusiasm, 
stamps and claps vociferously, and we all go home 
nervous and unstrung. On the whole, I was very 
much interested throughout, but glad to be released, 
as the tension on the nerves is too great, and lasts 
too long. Then it made me impatient to see how 
people were absorbed in reading the text rather 
than paying attention to the scene. I reiilly pitied 
the poor simmers, who had so conscientiously sung 
their parts without ever having been encouraged ur 
interrupted by a single bravo, except when the cur- 
tain fell at the end of the act. 

That the lights on the Royal square should have 
been all put out on this particular night when the 
streets were crowded and the enthusiasm undaunted, 
and only one discreet and melancholy ble de gaz left 
to shine from a friendly apothecary's on the corner, 
is a mystery best known to the Mnnich police. In 
the excitement of a Wagner night, however, every- 
thing may be pardoned, and the genii of the evening 
lamps may have been doing good service in the cho- 
rus of the opera. 

Some Europeftn Progrunmea 

Drksdbx. For the six Sinlonie concerts of the 
Royal orchestra, in the hall of the Gewerbehaus, 
this season, the scheme of programmes is as follows : 

1«< Chncertf Ifotember 13. 

Orertnre, InC, op. 119 Beethoven. 

Symphony : ** Leonore/ ' (first time) Raff. 

Overture to '* Der FreischQts'* Weber. 

Symphony C Jupiter ") Mozart. 

2nd Oonctrt, 2>eumb€r 4. 

Concert Overture J. RIetz, 

Symphony (flra*. time) J. Benedict. 

Overture to " Manfred " Schumann. 

Symphony (" lUlian **) Mendelssohn. 

9rd Concertt January 8. 

Symphony. No . 7 , in G Haydn. 

" Die Ideale:" Symphonic Poem (first time) — Lint. 
Symphony : *' Pastorale," No. 6 Beethoven. 

Uh Concert, January 29. 

*' Ocean ** Svmphony Rublnetetn. 

" In Memorfam : '* Introduction and Fugue with Cho- 
ral (fimt time) R?inecke. 

Caprtccio [do.] H. Qriidener. 

Symphony, No. 4, in D minor Schumann. 

6M Ooneert, February 10. 

Overture : *< Meeresstille,'* &e Mendolsaohn. 

Symphony [first time] R. Metzdorf. 

Overtore to*' Medea'' Cherubinl. 

Suite* No. 2 F. Lachner. 

Alh Concert, March 5. 

Svmphony, No. 4, InD Havdn. 

VariationB [first time] Brafims. 

Sinfooia Brolca, No. 3 Beethoven. 



LnpzTO. The first of the 20 Oewandhaus Con- 
certs, Oct 8, opened with Mendd»$ohn*t ** Meeres- 
stille** overture. Then came Aria from the "Creation," 
sung by Frl. Clementine Prosker; then Piano 
Concerto in G, Beethoven, with the original 
Cadenzas, played by Chas. Hallo of London ; Aria 
from Moxarte " Seraglio ; " Piano Solos ; Nocturne 
and Barcarole, Chopin. — SchumantCa B-flat major 
Symphony filled the second part. 

Second concert, Oct. 16, Overture to ** Anacreon,' 
Cherubini ; Second Symphony (in D), Beethoven. 
Herr Qara sang a ballad : " Der Blumen Rache," by 
Loewe, and " It is enough " ik>om ElijaK Mme. 



Norman-Neruda performed a Violin Concerto in A- 
minor, by VioUiy and a Sonata (David's arrange- 
ment) by F. W. Ru9l. 

The Oewandhaus Orchestra has a way of con- 
signing the AVagner things, and the trial of new 
works to the programmes of extra and charity con- 
certs. Thus on the 20th September the orchestral 
selections were; Symphony: " Im Walde,** i2q/f ; 
Vorspiel to " Tristan and Isolde," Wagner ; and 
" Pictures from the East," Sehnmann, instrumented 
by Rnnecke. Ilerr Ruinocke also played three piano 
pieces: Gavotte,his own, op. 128, "Kindermiihrchen," 
Mo9chele» (from op. 95). and " Am Springbrunnen," 
from SehumnmCn op. 85, arranged for two hand^ by 
Reinecke. Frau Schimon-Regan sang a Canzone: 
** Pur dicesti," by Zo^t, and three songs by Schubert 
and Schumann. 



FRANxroRT AM Main. The first Museum concert, 
Oct. 9, had for programme: Symphony No. 1, in D 
(without Minuet), Motart ; Aria from " Catharina 
Cornaro," F. Lachner, sung by Frl. Sophie Lowe, of 
Stuttgart ; Violin Concerto, in A minor, Viotti, by 
Mme. Norman-Neruda ; Songs by Schubert : "G retch- 
en at the Spinning wheel " and '* The Rose ; " Ballads 
and Polonaise for Violin, VieuxUmpe ; Overture, 
Scherzo and Finale, op. 52, Schumann, 

We find the following list of works by living 
composers which will appear in this winter's pro- 
grammes of the three leading societies of Frankfort: 
viz., the Museum, the Cacilien-Verein, and the 
Riihrscher Vcrein. — Brahms: "A German Requiem;" 
orchestral variations on a theme by Haydn ; Quartet, 
op. 51, No. 2, in A minor; Trio for piano, violin 
and horn, op. 80, in E flat. — Brueh : " Odysseus," 
Dlthyrambe by Schiller, for tenur solo, six-part 
chorus and orchestra. — Oade : ** OaBwi** overture. 
— Orddener : Capriccio, for orchestra. — Hiiler : Over- 
ture to " Demetrius." — Jadanohn : Serenade for 
orchestra, in 6. — Kiel : Quartet, op. 58, in A minor. 
— Fraia Lachner: Suite. No. 2. in E minor. — /2a/f ; 
" Leonore " Symphony (No. 5) ; Sonata for piano 
and violin, op. 78, in E minor. — Rheinberger : Over- 
ture to the opera "The Seven Ravens." — Rietz: 
Fest-Overture. — Rubinstein : " Ocean " S3'mphony ; 
Quartet, op. 17, in C minor. — Volkmanu: Overture 
to Shakespeare's " Richard III ; " Quartet, No. 6, 
in£. 



Paris. The Comwrts /x>pu^tr«9 of classical music, 
under Paadeloup's direction, were re-opened on Sun- 
day Oct. 16. Programme: Heroic Symphony, 
Beethoven ; Prelude, Verdi ; Suite Hongroise, Ifcus- 
enett (a. Entree en forme de danse, 6. Interm6de. c. 
Adieux de la fiancee, d. Cort^e, benediction nopti- 
ale et sortie de I'^glise) ; Places de J. S. Bach (first 
time) ; selections from Midsummer Night's Dream 
music, MendeUsohn. 

Oct. 28. Reformation symphony, Ifenddstohn ; 
Air de ballet de " Prom6th6e," Beethoven ; 2nd Div- 
ertissement by Mozart (first time), consisting of 
Allegro, Adagio, Minuet and Finale ; '' Marche des 
P^lerins," Berlioz ; Overture to Oberon, Weber, 

Nov. 1. Schiller March, Megerbeer ; Second 

Symphony, Beethoven ; Air de Ballet (first time) 

Th. Dubois ; Piano Concerto in G minor, Mendelssohn 

(Alfred Jaell) ; Violin SonaU by Ledair (1720), exe. 

cuted by all the first violins ; Overture to " Tann- 
h&user," Wagner, 

ViBWNA. The Direction of the Society of Friends 
of Music, (Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde) has fixed 
upon the following programme for the four regular 
and tw,o extra Concerts : 

L (ATov. 8). Concerto by Rubinstein ; E-flat 
Concerto, Beethoven ; a eapella choruses, and " Har- 
old" Symphony by Berlioz. (That beats T. T. !) 

II. (Jan. 10). Hungarian Concerto, violin, Joa- 
chim ; Rhapsody, Brahms : Violin Concerto, Schu- 
mann ; Whitsuntide Cantata, Sebastian Bach. 

III. (Feb. 28). Violoncello Concerto, Volkmann; 
German Requiem, Brahms. 



IV. (AprU 18). " Odysseus," Max Bruch. 

For 1st Extra Concert (Dee. 6), the great Mass in 
D of Beethoven. — For the 2nd, the Matthew Passion 
of Bach. — ^The Extra Concerts are decidedly the 
best. 

For the Philharmonic Concerts, under DesaoflTs 
direction, are promised : Bach-Abert : Prelude and 
Fugue (new); Berlioz: Overture to "Benvenuto 
Cellini" ; Beethoven : Symphonl'^s No. 1, 4, 6 and 8 ; 
Brahms: Piano Concerto; Fuchs: Serenade, (new); 
Grill: Overture, (new); Haydn: Symphony in D; 
Herbeck: " Tanzmomente," (new); Mendelssohn: 
Overture to " Melusina," 4th Symphony, A-minor 
(?) Concerto; Mozart: G-minor Symphony; Schu- 
bert: C-major Symphony; Schumann: Overtures 

to " Manfred" and " Bride of Messina." Symphony 
No. 8, " Bilder aus Osten." (instrumented by Rein- 
ecke, new); Spohr : " Weihe der Tone" Svm'phony ; 
Volkmsnn : Symphony in B-flat, and third Serenade, 
(new); Wagner: "Faust" Overture; Zellner: Sym- 
phony (new). 

Erfurt. Concert of the Musikverein, Oct. 6. 
Symphony in D, Mozart: Aria from Tito: ''Non 
piii dl fiori," Do. ;. (by Frl. Lanmert of Berlin); Vio- 
lin Concerto, Beethoven, (Herr H. Heermann of 
Frankfort); Overture to *' Jessonda," Spohr; Ro- 
mance: "Kennst dn das Land," from Mignon, A. 
Thomas ; Cavatina, op. 85, by Raff, and Hungarian 
Songs, by David, for violin, with piano ; songs with 
piano. 

CoLOONK. The new Cgkhts of Giirzenich-Concerta 
(ten in number), began Oct. 20, with the Eroica of 
Beethoven, an Overture by Volkmann, the " Song 
of Destiny" by Brahms, and Mendelssohn's Violin 
Concerto, played by Wilhelmi. — For later concerts 
they contemplate giving the " Walpurgis Night" of 
Mendelssohn ; Laudaiey Mozart ; Mass in G-mlnor, 
Cherubinl ; Symphony by Benedict, and the Messiah 
for the last concert. 



LoNDOK. Progpramme of third Crystal Palace 

Concert : 

Overture, '* Leonora" No. 1 Beethoven 

Duet, ** Here may we dwell'* (Bride of Dunkerron) 

IF, Smart 
Msdsme Otto- Alvulebrn end Mr. E. Lloyd. 

Concerto for Piannforte in D minor Mo»ari 

Mr. Charles HalM. 
Songi "When the orb of day repodng," (Euryanthe) 

Weber 
Mr. Edward Lloyd. 

Cavatina, " D«ll* asilo delta paoe'*^ Costa 

Madame Otto-AIvslebcn. 

Symphony In (No. 2) Schumann 

Serenade, " Throneh tlie n\%\%V* Schubert 

Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
Accompanied by Mr. Oscar Berringer. 

Pianoforte Solos Schumann^ 

a. Novellette In F. b. Arabesque In C. 

Mr. Charles HalM. 
Songs :— 

a. *• Wleflrenlied*' [Cradle Song) Jirahms 

b, .'HaldrSelein" Schubert 

Madame Otto-.Mvsleben. 

Overture, « Marmion*' SaUivan 

A. MANNS, Conductor. 

Fourth Concert, Oct. 81. Programmes. 

Overture. ** The Sf efce of Corinth" BotHni 

Scena ** Ah ! PerAdo'* Beethoven 

Madame SInlco-Campobello. 
Concerto for Clarinet TNo. 2, In E flat, Op. li']... Weber 

[First time!. 
Ciarfnet— Mr. (Linton. 
[Successor to the late Mr. PrM&.— First appearance. 
Song, ** Our hearts in childhood's mom*' [iphigenia]. 

Oluab 
Mr. ISdward-Lloyd. 

Symphony in C [No. 1 of the Salomon set] Hnydn 

Sons, " Come back to me, sweetheart" 0. Barri 

Madame Sinioo-Campobello. 
Hungarian Dancea [Ungarischo Tlbize] for Orches- 
tra Brahms 

[First time in England]. 

Song, " Adelaide*' Beethoven 

Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
Overture, "A Midsu'er Night's lytesjSL.. Mendelssohn 



MANcniSTKR, (Eng). Charles Hallo's seventeenth 
series of grand Orchestral Concerts opened with 
the following programme : 

Pabt L— Overture, Oberon f Weber] ; Air— Mr. Santley 
<<Hai RlJi vlnta la cansa" [NosMe di Flgdro] [Mosart]; 
Concerto Pianoforte— Mr. Charles Hall6— in C minor, 0^. 
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185 [flrat time] [J. RaflT]; Air-Mr. 8antley-"0 rnddlcr 
than tho cherry *' [Haudel]; "Pastoral" Symphony, in F 
[Beethoven.] 

Part II.— Overture, Rirhord III. [flfFt tlmt-J [R. Volk- 
mann] ; Solo Pianoforte— Mr. Charles HiUl<S— ** Lc«cnde Bt. 
Francois d'Assisi, la Predication aux Olsuaux" [flr-st time] 
TLIszt]; "BiUler ans Osten," Nob. 4 and 6— arranged for 
fall orchestra by C. Reinecke— [Hrst ttuie] [Schumann] : 
SoniTB— Mr. Santley— "The Shepherd's Lay" r\Iendel«- 
snhni snd " To Anthea" [Hattonj; Overture, L'ZUHle du 
Jfbra [Meyerbeer]. 

For his second concert, Nov. 6, Mr. Ilall^ gave : 

Orertare, AthalU rMendelssohn] ; Alr-Mndanie Otto 
Alvelebcn— <* Ach. Ich liebte " [.5«m^Wo1 [Moiart]; Grand 
Fantasia, in G, Op. 15— Mr. Charles liall^— [Schubert], 
"With orchestral accompaniment by Llnst; Romansa— 
Madsme Ot«o AIvMcben- ".Somlire ForAt"r/7«i/?aMWM TV//] 
rRossIni]; Grand Syraphony, in E flat, Ko. 1 [Haydn]; 
Hnnj^nrian Ruito [fin>t time], <'In the coronation nail," 
'« Romanza," and '• In the Steppes** [H. Iluftnann] : Solo 
Pianoforte— Mr. Charles Ilall^— Nocturne in R [Chopin] 
and LUderohiu WorU'm A. Book 1, Ko. 3 [MondelsMthn]; 
Air— Madnroe Otto Alvslebon— < Sei mir gc^rUsiit, dn thcure 
Halle" \1\innhii!UMer\ [Wagner]; March [Tannhetuter] 
[Wagnerj. 
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The Thomas Concerts. 

The piograrome of the second Symphony Concert 
(Wednesday evening, Nov. 11) was far more reason- 
able than the first ; it was as follows : 

Suite, in B minor, (first time) Bach. 

1. Grave— Fiipoe. 2. S.irnbando. 

3. Pnlnnai^e et doDi>le. 4. Radlnerie. 

Flute Obl}<rato by Mr. Carl W«'hner. 

Trio ; " Tremate, empy, tremate," Op. 116. .Beethoven. 

For Sojirano, Tenor and Ba-s. 
Mrs.J.M. 0<«prood, Mr.W.J. Winch and Mr-T.F. Winch. 

Symphony, No. 1, in B flnt, Op. 38 Schumann. 

Sonff of Dcstinv, Op. 54, [first time] Brahms. 

Choms for Mixed Voices and Orchestra. 
Overture : " Les Fraues Juges," Berlioz. 

We have looked in vain for any mention of a 
Suite in B minor in the catalognes of Bach*s works. 
Besides the one in D, of which the lovely Aria and 
the Gavotte have become somewhat familiar here, 
the only other mentioned is one in C. But Bitter, 
his biographer, gives a list of half a dozen so called 
" Overtures" for string quartet with other instru- 
ments; and the Suite in C is put down as " Overture 
or Suite ; ** and the first movement of our favorite in 
D is called Overture ; so that this Suite in B minor 
may be one of the half dozen. At all events it bears 
the stamp of the genuine old Bach throughout, and 
is a most beautiful, imaginative, quaint and playful 
composition. Those who supposed that Bach was 
always grave, profound, severe, were as much 
astonished as they were delighted by the admirable 
performance of so genial and (in the best sense of 
the word) so ** light " a work. The movements are 
all short, and felicitously contra.stcd in all respects 
but that of key ; no composer nowadays would think 
of staying all the time for twenty minutes in B 
minor ; and to relieve that monotony was possibly 
the motive of Mr. Thomas for the employment of 
stronger contrasts of light and shade, and other 
modern effecte which probably the old composer did 
not dream of. The obligato flute part, which runs 
all through it, — amusing, happy, flowery and very 
delicate accompaniment, — was exquisitely i>layed, 
and the execution of the whole thing was singularly 
nice, so thut all was clear and well afipreciated. 
The Polonaise, the S(iraba7tde, and especially the 
queer little closing bit bearing the title Badinerie 
(or Badinage) were full of frolic fancj', and tantaliz- 
ingly short. Can we not have this again ? 

In the Beethoven Trio the three singers appeared 
as avanl-couriere of the new Chorns. We were glad 
of an opportunity to hear for once this very dramat- 
ic and impassioned piece of vocal writing, with its 
rich orchestral accompaniment. Though published 
as op. 116, it belongs to a much earlier period, and 
seems to have been composed about the year 1801, 
— earlier than the second Symphony, which is op. 
36. It is in a Mozartish Italian style, and j'et we 



more than once felt during its progress as if it 
mig])t« have come right out of Fidrlio. (That too 
begins in a Mozartinh vein.) You felt the nmsU^r 
hand in ft; and yet, /or BedJiovni, it seems a little 
commonplace. The three singers apiM!ured to excel- 
lent advantage in it ; and we are tempted to make a 
note of what seemed to us remarkable improvement 
in the singing of the younger Wincu (tenor); the 
other (basso) needs no praise, and we are sure all 
were pleased with Mrs. 0s<jood. 

Schumann's first and freshest Symphony was 
twice hoard and enjo3*ed, and pretty well opprecia- 
ted, when given here by our own orchestra last 
winter ; it had won not a few lovers many ^'ears 
before that. It was just the sort of Symphony to 
display the exceptional perfection of the Thomas 
orchestra to best advantai^e ; so full of fire and vi'*'- 
or and klan, of contrast and refinement of detail both 
in phrase and color, so bristling with difficulties, so 
exciting and like victory itself as it comes out in the 
unflagging race. There was the fullest chance for 
all the wonderful unity, precision, fiery sweep of 
violins, and all the beautiful tone-color of the well 
disciplined wind instruments ; and the rendering 
was not only the perfection of precision, clearness, 
light and shade, but it was remarkable for the real 
brio and enthusiasm which seemed to possess each 
and all of the performers, and so inevitably took 
possession of the great audience also. It was indeed 
a magnificent performance. It made its mark most 
signally. Whether the interpretation was in all 
respects the true one. whether the applauding 
public felt the miwc, — Schumann's very mood and 
thought — as much as they felt the splendor of the 
execution, may fairly be a question ; we think not 
a few musicians, most in sympathy with Schumann, 
felt that several of the rapid tempos were exagger- 
ated, leaving scarcely any chance for climax at the 
end ; and in short bringing a noble Symphony too 
much into the same arena (of startling *' effect" and 
brilliancy) with the meteoric modern works in 
which this orchestra has had so large a portion of 
its training. The moment that the execution of 
a musical work claims chief attention to itself, 
instead of to the music, — and the chief danger of 
our public taste lies just now in this direction, — 
that moment is the beginning of false Art. We 
have seen it in the so-called virtuosity of great solo 
pla3'crs ; their influence on the whole has been quite 
as demoralizing to the general taste, as it has been 
useful in the development of musical means and 
outward possibilities ; sensational performance has 
inevitably led to much sensational composing. Are 
we to have now the same reign of virtuosity, and 
the same influence, in orchestras, in choruses, part- 
song sscicties. and every musical ensemble ? Wc 

must make a note of this for future fuller exposition, 
— not in any personal connection, but purel}^ in the 
light of principle and truth in Art. Thomas, no 

doubt, is remarkably well up to the times ; and we 

arraign not Thomas, nor Richard who has Wagner 

ized him ; the humble snit we bring is broad and 

general, against "onr times" in music, We may 
remaTk, however, in further illustration of the 
point, that in the renderings — in past years — by 
this same orchestra of the more quiet kind of Sym- 
phony which satisfied the musical circles of the day 
of Haydn and Mozart, wo have had occasion to 
notice precisely the opposite fault, to-wit a certain 
indifference and lack oi vital interest in the smooth 
routine execution ; it was as if the work were done 
by some consummate piece of ingenuitj( in the 
shape of an Orchestrion. 

In the " Song of Destiny" by Brahms, the eagerly 
expected chorus has arrived. A body of over two 
hundred mixed voices, fresh and telling, and well 
balanced ; and, so far as we could observe (for we 
were mainly occupied with the new composition it- 
self, in trying, with the help of score, to form some 
fair idea of it), giving proof of careful and judicious 
training under their conductor, Mr. Sharland. The 
nucleus of the choir is formed, we understand, by the 



Highland Choral Society, which has existed f»>r some 
time under Mr. .Sluirhuul'M direction ; volunteers from 
the Boylst^n Club, the H.indcl and Hnydn .S.>cicty, 
etc., made up the ret^t. The mass of tone wn:^ full, 
musical and rich; the execution all (we fancy) that 
the work required. Wc did not — in one hcai ina: — 
lind it a very int<!rcstin^ work. It is not noi-»y and 
uncouth like many of the new productions; but 
scntiinentnl, morbid, gloomy for the most part. In- 
deed we do not see how a composer could make 
much else out of a poem singularly va5:ue, ilincour- 
airing, involving an nnti-climfix ; that is it begins 
witli a vision of the Hcrenc bKHS of " Spirits blent" 
wandering in "re:rions<»f light," which tluMmiJ»ic rep- 
resents by a slow, broud, trancpiil openinj;, ricMy 
instrumented, with harps, etc., and the voices 
flow in a smooth full stream, not with«»nt beauty 
and a certain trnnquilizing influence. But then it 
strikes into a wild, scuurins:, desperate Alleirro, 
showing how Man ** nowhere tinds reiK).'Hj." *' blind- 
ly, from one sad hour to another, like water from 
clitf to cliff ever dropping, do we pass away." Hero 
is room for graphic jiawages, contrasU'd mnmcal 
pictures, the '* blindness " arid the " ailence " couiing 
in for a large share ; and there is a place wh^rc, tlie 
voices pMUning, short arpcggit>s are passed on 
upwards by bass, t4*nors, trebles in the orchestra, 
quite suggestive of liifht drifting mists, evaporating 
into thin air. But the whole is morbid, with a 
studied strangeness of harmony, giving a hopeless 
sort of feelinir, which the return cf the slow, tran 
qnil opening movement in the orchestra at the close 
can scarcely b« said t<i relieve. As for the voices, 
the work hardly gives them opportunity to do their 
best, it being essentially an orchestral and not a 
vocal work ; that is, the voices rather form part of 
the orchestra, than claim any independent interest 
for themselves. 

The Berlioz Overture, tnie to its title, do^s present 
no doubt a very appalling picture of that terrible 
tribunal of the middle ages, the " Vehm (vcricht," 
and it is full of mu^dral as well as of imaginative 
horrors ; about as hideous a monstrosity in the tf>uc 
Art (partly relieved by a weak sentimental melfwly 
for second subjeeC) as that Uibera picture at the 
Athenreum, of '* Cato tearing out his bowels," in the 
art of painting. It surely is the loudest piece of 
music that we ever heard ; the imrenuity of noise — 
sonority, if yon prefer— could not be carried further ; 
and the chi^f interest seemed to be to hear to what 
a pitch of loudness the great brass instruments and 
all were capable of being sounded and yet be, tech- 
nically, musical. 



Mr Thoma.s*B first Matinftc, Oct. 81, was much 
more interesting in its programme than his first 
Symphony Concert. It prcj^ented, for the first time 
here, a rather pleasing overture of Spontini's, to 
*' Nurmahal," Rossinian in style ; a couple of ex- 
tremely beautiful orchestral transcriptions (of tlio 
Andante and variations in Beethoven's B-flat Trio, 
by Liszt, arid of Vieuxtemp's Fantatde Caprice ;) a 
very^rois}' and sensational '* Overture Triomphale," 
wrought out o( Russian National airs by Rubiustein; 
Gounod's " Meditation," with the solo part by 16 
violins; Meyerbeer's ballet music in "The Proph- 
et," and the lyihfVfjriu Xuptiul chorus, between 
introduction <'.r:il march (ior orchestra of course). 
But the fresh point of interest was the first appear- 
ance of the young Contrnlto singer. Miss Kmma 
Crancii. of whom we made some mention lost Spring, 
Modest, yet self-possessed in manner, as well as 
comely in appearance, with a voice of pure and 
sympathetic quality, and evenly developed, she 
sang with great purity of tone and style the Mozart 
Tito Aria, with clarionet, *' Parto," and the good 
old Tancredi Cavatina of Rossini, " Di tanti palpiti,"* 
which from long disuse sounded quite fresh again. 
Both were artistically and expressively done, and 
the singer won the favor of her audience decidedly 
and justly'. We have yet to speak of the second 
Matinee. 



Second ''Harvard" Ssrmplioiiy Concert 

The introduction of the new Choral element and 
first appearance of " The Cecilia " drew an immense 
audience to the Music Hall on Thursday afternoon, 
Nov. 19. To give the hundred or more singers a 
fair chance on the st^ige, so that they could be 
massed together in the middle front, the orchestra 
were placed dowii in front, on a platform half the 
height of the stage, and stretching over its entire 
width. This theatre-like arrangement cost the 
removal of the three front rows of audience seats. 
The mosiciaBS were seated in short cross rows. 
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fst<-iii:j iii\Minl townnl the cuniliirtor ; om* in(i«U*ntjil 
a'lv;i!it}ii;r» of it. w»-», th:it tint tiii'npct-J. itc, i\\*\ !Hit 
UiCQ tliL' aiulii'iict^ iiriii l-.ldw oct itilM iho liall m> ns 
to tlisturl) uuy l»v llair lnuiliu's-*. Tlu; urr.uiircir.eiit 
wn.s on tht' whole ii icooil one fur tlic :4n«;pp}<, but 
not so nUojjctlu'r for tl»P on-hot ra ; tlu* rocils tit one 
end of ilic lunju: line conld hunlly he in mutunl 
undcrstnndini; \vit!i lliu hr:)ci» Ht the other; nml 
thouirh tho.HC Inttcr went with the comhii-tor'a hHton 
|)ruiii)>t Its jiirtt«il slirtt, the sonnd to one nway off on 
the other 5=11)0 would come in tHrdv. Thi-< difKeultv 
sliould have heen much more allowed for in aoioc 
of the fault-tindinir and fanlt-seckiii;^ cril.it-isnis. 
Moreover the two purely orchestrnl pieees further 
suffered from the unMVoidable neeessity of yiddiiii; 
the litiu's .siiare of th« rehearsal time to the ** Wal- 

1>ur^i.s Ni^ht." A« it was, they both we»»t reaxona- 
dy well, to sny the h*ast. The beautil'ul, brii^ht 
CMierubini Overture to *' Lcs Abencerra^ces," which 
lind been p^iven twice in former season;*, ntade a 
cheerful and inspirine: openinsr, and wa.s enjoyed, at 
any rate by tho.<«e who li:«tened to the tnutir, and 
were not diverted by attempts to weigh the nicet}'- 
of the execution. 

After the overture. Tub Ckciua. pnre et aimpfe, 
without in.slrumenlul aceonipaniment of an}' kind. 
" made their <oujU" to the audience in a nix part 
Madrii^nl of the year lOOrt, coui])<>se<l by Thomas 
Wcelked, of which the quaint words ruu as follows: 

When Thor.iliK dcli^htr* to wnlkf 

Tlio F.iiricH do atieu«l Iior: 
Tlicy .' wei'tly nni»c and sweetly talk, 

And Mweetly do conimeni'l lier. 
Tlie SatvtH leap, and dance the naind, 
And maVe their congvn to the p;ruund; 
And cvermoro their Bon^^ it im: 
I^n^ mM>*bt tliuu live, fair TliofMlIiiI 

" Thoralis" is one of the nmu}' funcy names by 
which the poets of that period were wont to cull 
Queen Be.sa. The verses are simpl}' complimentary, 
and the music is not called upon to express anythini; 
more than the oheerl'ul. loyal, hearty, quaint old 
EniE^lish tone iKTvadini; them. It wa** a "jood selec- 
tion for the first bow of the new Society ; in a sim- 
plo way, without pretension to tine sentimi-nt or 
pathos, and scarcely any need of j^tudieil lit^ht and 
shade, it just showed the material of which the club 
is c<impocM.'d. Moreover it wiu« a fre.sh fi»)wer from 
a field ahnost entirely new and >»tran^c to us, nnd 
therefore much more of a novelty than any of the 
part-8on«^ of this day could be. It w;^a8 probably 
the first dpecimeu of real Madri*j^al sint^inj;, ever3'et 
heard in any of our hallK: for Mndriji^als ore not 
quarteta. sextets, etc., for one voice on a part; and 
it was taken from one of the best masters of the (^reat 
old Ens^lish Madri<;al period, the KliKabethan a>rc 
when Eni^Iish music (in the way of orii^inal protlnc- 
tion). did its best, nnd when it was a common thinn; 
for cultivated men and women to be able to take 
part at si<rht in sin^i^intr contrapuntal music of this 
sort. Being contraiMintal, "polyphonic," each part 
with an invitinur individual melody, it could not hink 
into weak senlimentality, and like common tunes 
grow haeknied, but contained a self-preservinjB^ 
principle in this same so-called 'learned" manner of 
construction ; in truth it is much more than "man- 
ner,'* it is spontaneous development as from a vital 
germ (i. e. in the best instances). Of course, the 
experiment being ro new, the tiehl so unaccust()med, 
the ease of perfect execution was not to be looked for. 
But every listener must have felt a glad surpri.se, 
whatever were his expectations, on the first hearing 
of such a bod}' of fresh, sweet, sure and niu.'«ically 
blended vt»ices, — and so powerful for their small 
number! making the great hall vibrate as stnmirly 
as the Oratorio chorus. They were all good voices 
and good singers ; «tnd Mr. Lang haid drilled them 
as thoroughly as time permitted in the weekly re- 
hearsals of seven weeks since they were first assem- 
bled. The Madrigal so sung, ns we have said, with- 
out much light and shade, carried at least a welcome, 
fresh sensation to the ear, while it atfected the mind 
cheerfully autl wholesomely, putting one in a good 
mood for hearing other mu.sio ; and that is all the 
expression which such a cojnposititm claim.'> to have, 
the flavor of auticpiity adding another charm for us. 
Why then .^ay. it was pretty, it was curious, it was 
ingeniously woven six melodic <>trunds together, but 
it was without feeling, pathos, sentiment of an}' 
kind ? Is it not enough that it has the cheerful, 
healthy feeling of a lite harmonious and at peace 
with itself and all the world, such as thoge robust 
Elizabethan poets and musicians knew ; and is not 
Qch ecurev^sion right re!reshing in these days ! Then 
as to the want of light shade, it is to be remarked 
(as Mr. Lang had ver}' rightly explained to his sing- 
ers), thai this old mu.-ic is essentially sovml in itd 
chan.cler; one set of voices »<tart.» ihe im-iody. and 
others one alter another are drnwu in i.s if they im- 



provised a [lart in their enthn ii-^m, while even the 
!i.-t< M"rs are, ns it were. Kih-nt incmbi-rs of ;he rinjf. 
The four-p.irt .song which foll.>wed. Mendelssfdin's 
fre^h and blithesome little canon " The Lark." was 
in a more f'lmi liar style, and naturall}' more quicUlv 
a))preciated. The .sopranos and altos .»<ang the mel- 
ody once through in two part harniony wiih a 
delicious quality of tone and perfect pnrit)' and 
siniplicity of expres.si<m ; and when all the voices 
took it up. we think the general f»'i'Iing was that 
such a chorus never san:; to us l-iefore. — Mozart's 
Svmphon\ in 1). witlwuitanv Minu*'t, — No. I i« the 
HroiLkopf and lliirtel collection. — was of course vnrv 
channing; thon:;h in th«* ren lering. owjn;: to the 
(»ntstret<-hed position of the orchestra, and .■*till more 
in the hearinir, to tbo^e not fivorably placed, it 
suffered somewhat; especially the beautiful Andante 
(which some oi the fault.-seekuig critics have except- 
efl IVfiin their conHenirifttion, as if to give it a certain 
eolor of fairness.) That movement, in fact, was taken 
somewhat liJelessly. ato that it sermed loo l«mg. I'ut 
the whole was a very fair performance under the 
cin'umstunces ; the time has been when, listening 
with the spirit, the hearer meeting the intention of 
the mu'iic half-way by a willing exerci-«e of his own 
ndnd nnd receptivit}*, inuel; poorer renderings have 
been deeply enjo\ ed and felt in U<»ston, than are the 
best in this exacting period of extra-nice nnd bril- 
liant execution. We wonder whether Mo/.art ever 
heard one of his own Symphonies nmeh better ren- 
dered ? 

The great event of the concert, and of the musical 
season so far, was the re\ival of Mendflssuhn's 
" Walpur;jis Nii^ht" under the direction ol Mr. 
Laxo, who first bmught it out hen' in the small hall 
•ome ten ve;\rs ago. giving it twice over in one 
evening. It wjis a success then ; of course a much 
greater success now. Yet it was a bold und'jrtnking, 
with only two orchestral rehearsals, only one f/»r 
orchestra and chorus, to produ<-e a w<M'k so ilitficult 
and soexnctini;. Pndiablv there is not annthe eiut- 
ras to be found, which is quite so tryini; boih to in- 
struments and voices, i\h that swift, wild Witches' 
Sabbath in which the Druids, disguised as 
demons and goblins, " rush along with torches 
Hashing,'' and with inntated howls and screams ot 
"owls and ravens," to "scare the cravens," their 
Christian persecutors, away from the .scene of their 
rites. It is so excitinr that it must be hard for a 
nervous conductor to keep it at a tempo within the 
possibility of anything but a scrand>liug execution 
by the instruments. The singers also have almost 
as hard a task. Yet the whole thing was made ex- 
ceedingly effective, and the wh(de audience were 
much excited and delighted. For a moment, when 
the Overture was started at a fearful rate of speed, 
we had our fears — about the instrumented pt^rt; but 
happily the whcde performance wa» a splendid suc- 
cess, in spite of an occasiotud nerv«)us want of even 
rirmne.ss in the wielding and holding of the orches- 
tra. How finely timt Overture describes the tran- 
sition from Winter into Spring ! the latter portion, 
after the warm tones of the clarinet come in, has all 
the delicious, balmy atmosphere of May. And how 
fresh, rich and buoyant was thn sound of the female 
voices opening the cliorus: " Now May again breaks 
Winter's chaii.." Another chorus of Women, the 
chorus of distress : " On their ramparts they (the 
Christians) will slaughter father, mother." etc., is 
wonderfully touching and pathetic, and the music 
was most admirabl}' remlered. The chorus of 1 >ruid 
guards : " Disperse, disperse." with its staccato 
pianissimo, was given to perfection. And the sub- 
lime, thcHigh brief and 8iin|de. religious chorus ol 
the Druids, which twice comes in at the end, being 
interrupted by the cr^* for help by an affrighted 
Christian guard (tenor solo), and the answer of his 
comrades: "See the horrid haggards gliding," came 
out in all its solemn and inspiring grandeur 

Dr. Langmaid sang the tenor solos with great 
sweetness and nobilit}' of tone, and with consum- 
mate style and beauty of exiiressioh. Doubtless for 
tho.sc who sat too near upon the floor, the singer's 
voice, which is not a very pijwerful one, was some- 
what swallowed up in thH sound of the orchestra; 
and to some extent throughout the whole perform- 
ance, a portion of the voices (especial I3' the tcn<»rs, 
— the sopranos never) were obscured by that means; 
while, on the other hand, in the Symphon}*, etc., the 
sound of the instruments was somewhat deadened 
by the presence of the uiass of singers just behind 
them. Mrs. Addik Rya.x Cooliduis rather dragi^ed 
the Allegretto movement in the Alto solo of " An 
aged Woman of the People ; " but she sang it with 
considerable pathos, and showed command of some 
fine tones. Ihe short Bass solo of the Druid guard, 
suggesting the scheme for scaring away " the bigot 



rabble," was ^ivcn with good intenlion by Mr IIi- 
iiAM Wilok; but we have heard this trcMitleman when 
he s.ing mncii btnt<*r and in a task of jn)re re<]uire- 
monl. Ther-t* were all mc.nbers of The Cecilia. To 
till* }»ost of honor, the baiitone solos of the Druid 
iVicst. Mr. J. F. Wi.Ncii had been called, i»nd he 
responded nobly with his grand and ttatiaf3'ing 
voice, giving the declamation and the music with 
fine style and poxrer. although we have sometimes 
henrd him {i,ive himself ont more freely. — As a 
wlnde. we say H<;ttin. thiM maiden effort of the Cecilia 
in a d:flieult gr«*Mt worV with orcSrstra, was a splen- 
did success, ftnd "O frit to be by the great mass of 
the aadienee; extremely creilitable (though much 
remain to bo rttnned upon in future study) !• the 
singers thfiiiselte.^ tti the juil;;ment and impartial 
firmness of the goyerning (.-ommiltre who selected, 
and above all to their in.structor and conductor. 
We may find room to treat the theme with fuller 
justice should the " Walpurgis Night" be repeated, 
which there is a fair prospect that it will be at an 
early date, as there has been much call for it ; in 
that case it will d(iubtless go still better and will be 
better understood. 



The third Concert Dec. 3. offers the flp.it of the six Or- 
Che<'trnl .SnUo^ by Fran;! Lnchiier, in D minor, a work of 
rare I'Cimtv, In bcvernl nvivenicntx. of wliich only one, a 
quaint Mntfniitique sounding; theme wall n great variety 
i»f pleaainir Tiiriiition^, h>i« b.en hiiirtl here (only unce) 
bi'ft.re. This will he foilowi'd hy ih«» Terr seidoin sung, 
hut love'.y tet^or Aria: •* Hallji sua p.i e,** written as an 
«f let-thought i»y .'Vfozr.rt fv)r his />on Giftvnnni, Ut he sung 
hy Mr. (>S4;oor).' P»rt II. The lively, S[>rlit|jc-iike5cArr*o 
from Mendel-sohn's •* IlofiTmatlon Bymidiony''; a 8chu- 
liert Sonif, (*• .Sei mlr 1; ep UH».t' ); and tuo ever welcome 
■* Geuuveva" Overture by ifk:huinann. 

• »•■ 

New York, Nov 23. The programme of the 
first Concert of the Pliilharmonic Jiocieiy. Nov. 14, 
at the Academy of .Music, was arranged as follows: 

Symphonv, Xo. 6. " Psistorale " Beuth 'Von, 

Aria : " Vui ctie fapetu " Mocart. 

Mile. Binnca Donadio. 
Concerto, for Pl.-ipo, [new] ILifl. 

Mi3«s Liiia Lurkh.irdt. 

Overture " Norm.uienzng" Dietrich. 

Aria, " Pi-6 uux ceres '* lleruld. 

.\fll(? T)onadio. 

a. Nocturne, F sharp major Chopin. 

d. Ambevque Schumann. 

MIks Lina Lucklinrdi. 
Overture, •' Rury autlie " Weber. 

t 

The lovely Pastoral Symphony is a favorite of the 
audience as well as of the orchestra, but could it 
not be pla3'ed and enjoyed without such Cheap John 
interpolations as the following? (copied from the pro- 
gramme) " In this movement the effect of the slow 
but increasing motion of a snmll stream is very 
happily depicted ; toward.^ its close imitations of the 
singing of birds arc introduced with much effect." 

It is the practice of some of the Societies in Lon- 
don to print in their programmes an analysis of the 
principal orchestral works to be played. These 
articles are usuall}* the work of skilled and train"d 
writers, who, in addi ion to a knowledge of the 
lCn;rlish language, have a comprehension of the 
subject to be treated. A descriptive analyj>is of 
this kind ma}' be of some u.se to those who are 
hearini; a new or obscure composition, but it is not 
complimentary to the audience to dish up weak and 
washy sentiment in connectirin with any mu.sic, I0 
say nothing of music »o grandly simple and self- 
explanatory as this of Ueetlioven. The space occu- 
pied by such '* descriptions" might better be given 
to a portrait of the man who died after reading one 
of them. 

The s3miphony was very well played, barring the 
hiu'ns. which ttotUfl liinp and bray and which the 
conductor c<iuld not always b. ing iu on time, cou- 
duct he never so wisely. 

The strings have adopted the methed of bowing 
in unison ; an improvemcni apparent to the eye, if 
not to the ear. The Uaff concerto i.'« good — but it 
is not ns well liked as the one by Grieg which was 
recently played at Steiuway Hall ; and oy the way, 
the Raff Concerto is to be played there b}' Mr. Mills 
at the next Symphony concert. 

Miss Lina Luck'ar It, the solo piani^^t, rendered 
the concerto, which abounds in technical difficulties, 
in a manner which was neither very good nor con- 
spicuously bad. She is certainly an accomplished 
player and, with more study and experience, siie 
may yet make her mark. Her performance was 
mechanically correct, save that she played too much 
from her elbows. Like most lady pla} ers she has 
yet to learn the management of the pedal ; other- 
wise she will find herself eclip>ed by some perlorm- 
er (of less talent perhaps) who knows how to use 
that import^int auxiliary wilimut abusing it. 

Tlie fact that her playing of the Concerto was 
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defficent in clearness and in dolicacy of expression 
is to be Attribnted mainly to lier misuse of the ped- 
al. The two little pieces of Chamber mnaic, in part 
second, seemed almost lo:«t in the c^reat opera-house. 
And a votary o' Chopin might object to the ladj^'s 
rea<lin<^ of the nocturne, where Tor example, instead 
of playinsc the notes, in groups of five, evenl}- one 
by one. she broke the rhythm by accentuating the 
first note of each group. 

Of the vocalism perhaps I should say nothing, for 
I can say no good. Mile. Donadio sang Mozart's 
lovely air, as I heard a fellow sufferer observe, 
*'with about as much expression as a man would 
chop wood.** She sings with that abominable Ital- 
ian tremolo, which is not even its own excuse for 
being, as, in nine cases out of ten, it is employed 
only to cover defects, and which is, perhaps, the 
most disagreeable fault or mannerism into which a 
singer can fall. Thus it was that, in the Aria from 
" Pr£ aux clercs," the applause was given to Mr. 
Meyer, who played the Violin Obligato, instead of 
to the singer. 

Schumann's Cologne Symphony will be played at 
the next Concert, Dec. rith. 

Verdi's new Mass was performed at the Academy 
last Monday night. 

A testimonial Concert will be given to S. B. Mills 
this evening at Steinway Hall, at which Mr. Mills 
will pla\' for the first time in public since the unfor- 
tunate accident which recently befell him. He will 
probably meet with a warm reception. a. a. c. 
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[From the Boston Transcript of Nov. 14.] 

Musid. 

80MK G09SIPT RBSflXISCB^fCEB BT AX OLDSTRR. 

From 1810 to 1814 the writer, having a high 
soprano voice, was a singing boy, with two or three 
others, in the choir of the Park-street Church, in 
Boston — a choir consisting of some fifty sin)?ers, and 
deservedly renowned for its admirable rendering of 
church music, ignoring tlie prevalent fusrue tunes of 
the day, and giving the more appropriate and cor- 
rect hymn tunes and antliems of the best EnMlsh 
composers. Out of this choir came some of the 
original members of the Handel and Haydn Society, 
at ita start, in 1815. There was then no organ at 
Park street, the accompaniment of their singing 
being given by a flute, a bassoon and a violoncello. 
At that remote date very few musical instruments 
of an}' sort were to be found in private houses. In 
the entire population of Boston, of some s*x thous- 
and families, comprising about. 30,000 iiersons, not 
fifty pian(»forte8 could be found, and all these were 
of foreign make, generally by Clementi, or Broad- 
wood of Loudon, and vastly inferior in all details of 
workmanship, in body of tone, and capability of 
effect, to those produced since 1825 by our own 
manufacturers, of whom Jonas Chickering was the 
prototype. Who can tell the number now in use 
among Boston's 300,000 people ? — that which was 
then a costly foreign luxury, being now almost a 
necessity. 'The prevalent mu^ic for this instrument 
was innocent of much difficulty, the achievement of 
the *• Battle of Prague." by Kotzwara — a descriptive 
sonata, which attempts to re[iresent the march of 
troops to the field, the fight, the roar of cannon, the 
rattling of musketry, the galloping of cavalry, the 
cla^h of swords, the groans of the dying, the triumph 
of the victors — being considered a crowning glory 
of execution, and the suecessfnl performer ranking 
as a marvellous Rubinstein of the day. Pionidts 
were as rare as black swans, now they are as plenty 
as blackberries. 

The only organs in the city were in Trinit}- 
Church, then standing on Summer street, in Christ's 
Church, on Salem street, (at the North End,) in the 
Catholic Church, then on Franklin street, in King's 
Chapel (stone chapel) on Tremont street, and in the 
church on Brattle square, recently demolished, all 
of English make. Now there are more than scores 
in the city proper, mainly of American make, and 
excellent in workmanship and quality of tone, while 
hardly a church in the State is without either its 
organ or its substitute harmoneon ; and the demand 
creating the supply, there are a hundreu organists of 
great skill, where there were a half dozen of but 
ordinary capability. Of the organ first proposed to 
Brattle-'street Church, indeed the first organ ever 
used in any church in New Enfi:land, it is known 
that Thomas Brattle (of the remote ancestry of the 
writer), treasurer of llarvaid College, by his will 
probated May '23, 1713, bequeathed his orijan, " giv- 
en and devoted lo the praise and i^h^ry of God in 
the said church, if they shall acttjtt ifmrf:')/, and 
within a 3'car procure a sober and discreet person 



that can play skilfully thereon with a loud noi.^e.'' 
But the church voted not to accept the instrument, 
and the organ went to King's Chapel, as the will 
directed in case of such refusal. Had the chapel 
declined, it was to go to Harvard College, and in 
case of refusal by the colles^ it was to become the 
property of his nephew, William Brattle. King's 
Chapel accepted the gift., and in 1714 procured ** a 
sober person," one Mr. Edward Enstone, at a salary 
of £30 a year. 

Eighty years later another organ for Brattle- 
street Church was purchased in England by sub- 
scription, and arrived safely in Boston outer harbor ; 
but so great was the opposition to it« introduction 
on the part of some members of the parish, that they 
sent a committee to the minister, Dr. Thacher, 
desiring him, with pledge of making good all co^t 
of purchase, of freight and chnrge.«, with damas:es. 
if he would make arrangements with the captain of 
the importing ship to have all the cases containing 
the instrument thrown overboard/ But the good 
doctor, being a progressive man, declined interfer- 
ing. — the organ was in due time set np. and was in 
use in the church till 1872, when the old edifice was 
taken down and a new one erected on the Back Bay, 
with a new and much larger organ, made by the 
Hooks. This prejudice against organs was an 
inheritance from the days of Puritanism, when the 
hatred of all the forms of the Established Church of 
Enjrland was carried to 9uch a degree that (iovern- 
ment was petitioned to " put down all cathedral 
churches wherein the service of God was most 
grievously abused by the piping of organs, ringing 
of bells, singing and trowling of chants from one 
side of the choir to the other, with the squeaking 
of chantiiis; chorister boys," and such like abomina- 
tions, which were an ofTence to the Lord. Strnnffe. 
that it should be an innocent thin?, and acceptable 
to heaven, to permit the air from the lungs to make 
a noise by bein^ driven through a flute or clarionet 
or a bassoon, and a wicked thing to permit the air 
to make a noise by being driven through the pipe 
of an organ by an organ bellows I But it is a world 
of queer distinctions, growing wiser very slowly, 
and getting liberalized only by a good deal of fric- 
tion. 

But it does get on. For proof the writer will 
adduce the fact that in his boy days at the Latin 
school, happening to hum somewhat too loudly over 
what Sir Hugh Evans in the " Merry Wives of 
Windsor " calls " AcnuuUivo^ king, Aafir, hog^ Mas- 
ter Bicrelow came at him, on the sly, and beat time 
over his back with the titillating end of his cowhide. 
Now the lads and lassies of Boston's public schools 
are systematically and thoroughly instrncted in 
music, and delighted crowds annually flock to hear 
them sing. And again, — having a taste for drawing, 
the writer used, at the same school, to sketch a 
little on the fly leaves of his books, his favorite 
subjects being sliips, soldiers and the schoolmaster, 
especially the latter, — and the una^^ateful wretch 
catching sight of the young artist's early essays, 
gave him another larruping over back and shoulder 
blade. 

Now, all over the State, as well as in Boston, 
drawing is a regular and most useful branch of 
school work, and crowds of people throng at every 
exhibition of the pupils' progress and skill. 

So, too, fired as were all the boys with military 
enthusiasm at the outbreak of the war with England 
in 1812, the writer fitted up in his desk, by aia of a 
shingle with port holes cut in it and a half-dozen 
toy cannon, a lilliputian battery, which engaged his 
attention a good deal more than Eclogue orGeorgic. 
And didn't he catch it when Sawney — for so the 
master was dubbed by the irreverent— caught him 
ramming home a charge I " Guns, hey ! I'll gun 
you, you son of a gun ! " cried the master to the 
future adjutant general of Massachusetts, emphasiz 
ing his words with a vigorous and rapid fusillade 
from the titillating end of his rattan. Now the boys 
of the Latin school are under military organization, 
with careful and methodicid drill as a battalion of 
soldiers ; and school committee, master and the 
public Approve of all these three new features of the 
curriculum, and, as Virgil says of the parade of the 
Trojan lads at the Anchisean games — 

" Exeipiunt plafisu patfidoa, quatenlque tuentea.^ 

But there must be something of martyrdom before 
any good cause prevails, and we old lads of the 
ancient regime (how many of that remote day — 
1810-14, survive ?) were probably the proto-niartyrs 
to whom the later lads of to-day may look, with 
something of veneration, as the early sufferers who 
won for tnem their present privileges of pencil, song 
and grun. h. k. o. 

Salem, Nov. 12, 1874. 
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You may pet me as much as you please. 

9. B6 to f. Millard. 40 

" A sweet kindly word makes It glad, 
In the hours when we lini^cr alone.** 

Quite charming, every way. 

My Girl with the bright red Hair. 8. G to d. 

Dawes. 90 
** Oh, she's the lam I love the bent. 
My girl whose hair is crimson.*' 

Ladles with auburn* i^lden or "crimson** iinf;> 
lets, vhould be grateful for tliis i;raoeful poeUe 
tribute. 

O, touch not the Wine Cup, dear Brother. 

S. B& to f. Tucker. 30 

An excellent plea for temperance. 

What Johnny said to me. 3. Ftof. IkmieUo, SO 

" But 1*11 never teU it, never! " 

An nnoommonly sweet and sparkllnff Uttla lore- 
sonff. 

Nobody knows as I know. S. D to e. Clajf. 90 

" Nobody hraghs as I hragh.*' 

A '*merry*' ratber than a "comic" song, and 
very pretty. 

Oh I How delightful. Waltz Song. 4. 

Ebtog. Molloy. 30 

Has an Instrumental rather than a vocal effect, 
and is a charming Ming for a person with a voice 
of ■ome flexibility. 

The Wanderer on the Mountain Side. 40 

Comic Illustrated Title. 

The f n nniest picture of the season. Snch depths 
of despair, desolntion and dishabille were never 
more completely dUplayed by a few strokes of the 
pencil. The mu»ic is excellent, and conoJc altera- 
tion of Words well done. 

The Bird and Cross. 4. D min. to f. MoUoy, 90 

'*The children foand It beating vain. 
Spent wings against the window pane." 

A most touching little affair, foil of the line 
spirit of poetry. 

Ave Maria. 4. A& to f. AlbUe». 40 

English and Latin words, and with the first It Is 
a fiue sacred song. 



iBatmaaeatal. 

Buds from the Opera. For four hands. 
No. 12. Marriage of Figaro. 2. G. 
Easy and pretty. 

Old Folks at Home. 4. F. arr. by Richards. 40 

A transcription in the nsual graceful and popu- 
lar style which is so characteristic of Brimcy 
Richards. 

Faust. For 4 hands. Brillante Fantasie. 

6. Bb 8. Smith. 1.50 

The most prominent " Faust" airs, very brll- 
lianily arranged for two performen. 

Success Polka. (Ketterer^s). 4 hands. 3. 

D. RwnmeL 1.00 

A verv brilliant piece. Beqnlres carefal prac- 
tice. One of the set called '* Inseparables." 

Beauties of the Princess of Trebizonde. 

By Offenbach. 
Galop. Arranged by Knight. 3. D. 30 
Waltz. " " * 3. A. 30 

Pretty French airs, prettily arranged. 

Auf der Reise. (On a Voyage). Galop. 

2. F. FausL 30 

Extremely spirited. 

The Quiet Hearth in Winter time. Im- 
provisation. 6. D. Bendel 60 



At tivft slgtat appears to be verv difllenlt, but as 
lie time is moderate, one has leisure tor arrange- 
ment of flnyers to the chords. A musical carrying 



out (if a itenu tif ul idea, and evidently a carehilly 
thought-out impromptu. 



Abbretiatioxs— Degrees of difflcnlty are marked 
1 to 7. The *<yis mnrk»d with acaniLil letter: as C, B 
flat, &c. A fimall Roiitan letter m.irlcs the highest note, 
if on the sta(T, an italic letter the highest noce, if above 
the staff. 
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CherabinL 

Memorlalii lllnttrntive of hla L?fe. Bv Edward Bellasls. 
(From the London Musical Standard.) 

Chernbini — surely one of the great musicians 
— ^has had to wait a long time for a biographer. 
An effort has only now been made to supply 
anything like a complete account of this musi- 
cian who, though born ten years before Beetho- 
ven, was alive and hearty within the recollection 
of the vast majority of our readers. The 
neglect of the compositions of this master is 
unaccountable except on one hypothesis only, 
namely, that but very few of them are known 
even to those who possess something more than 
an ordinary acquaintance with the standard 
works of the great composers. And yet, 
according to the admirable list compiled by Mr. 
Bellasis, Cherubini left no fewer than 480 com- 
positions behind him, some of them being works 
of the greatest magnitude. In 1774, just a 
hundred years ago, he had written, inter alia, 
two masses and a cantata. In 1888 he produced 
a complete Requiem Mass (that in D minor) a 
work we may safely call unparalleled by any 
composer at the age of seventy -six. When 
death overtook the old musician, in 1842, he 
was still at work; indeed he had but hardly 
completed a canon composed for Ingres, who 
had painted the maestro^s portrait now in the 
Luxembourg. Cherubini passed away at the 
age of eighty-two, a Nester among musicians. 

Contemporary with Haydn and Mozart, he 
was all but contemporary with Handel himself. 
Bumey, the friend of Handel, mentions the 
young composer; it is worthy of note that he 
was invited to visit England in 1785, some years 
before Saloman prevailed upon Haydn to come 
to London. Cherubini during his long career 
saw tha real rise and course of orchestral music. 
Indeed, he himself contributed in no small 
degree to the development of this department 
of the art. Though the assertion may perhaps 
surprise some of the devotees of Wagner, we 
have no hesitation in stating that the so-called 
music of the future took its origin from the 
distinguished head of the Paris Conservatoire. 
Wagner turned his residence in the French 
capital to good account; there he heard the 
extraordinary instrumentation of Berliox; and 
there he studied the brilliant massiveness* of 
Meyerbeer. Although the adherents of Wagner 
scout the idea of their chief borrowing from 
anyone, impartial critics must admit that these 
composers (together with the mystic Weber) 
have been his chief models. And if Wagner 
borrowed from these writers, is it not a fact 
that they themselves sat at the feet of Cheru- 
bini ? The diligent student of Cherubini^s 
scores will find over and over again treatment 
so original, and orchestral effects so novel, that 
he will be ready to turn to tlie title page to 
make sure that he has not mistaken works at 
least fifty years old for the latest productions of 
young Germany. 

Prior to noticing Mr. Bellasis^s book, we 
have written thus briefiy on Cherubini, because 
we consider that he does not occupy that prom- 
inent position in the domain of music to ^^hich 
his unquestionable merits fairly entitle him. 
We need not stay now to remark on the causes 
of this, or to criticize in detail his special 
attributes ; those will come under review farther 
on. The work under notice will not have been 
written in vain if it succeeds in directing more 
att .'ntion to the productions of this distinguished 
compcscr, whom Oulibicheff styles '* the most 
acco uplished musician of the nineteenth cent- 



ury. 
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At the outset we must state that Mr. Bellasis 
catinct be commended for the way in which he 



has carried out his scheme. He writes in his 
Preface as follows : — "The idea of undertaking 
this work was suggested to me by the circum- 
stance that the information published about 
Cherubini lies for the most part scattered in 
pamphlets, periodicals, ana dictionaries." 
Precisely so. The materials for a life of Chei^- 
ubini are singularly copious : all that was wanted 
was power to digest the information, and abil- 
ity to put it together in a readable and connect- 
ed form. This gift seems to have been denied 
to the author. He has diligently collected a 
vast mass of information, but exhibits «^eficien- 
cy in the art of condensing and arranging. The 
book will certainly be useful to the student, 
but the general reader will not be attracted by 
its heavy style, tiresome repetitions of the same 
fact, and tedious setting out of authorities. It 
is all very well to be able to give chapter and 
verse for all we state, but there must be a limit 
to this endless trotting out of authorities, 
otherwise we suffer from the painful halting 
common to annotated editions of Shakespeare, 
etc. We regret to have to write thus plainly, 
but should have infinitely preferred Mr. Bella- 
sis*s own narrative and remarks to notices and 
rechauffe criticisms, translated and reprinted 
from casual periodicals. Mr. Bellasis gives a 
formidable list of authorities (our own pa^es 
included), and we can but regret that so varied 
a store of information, the real particulars of 
Cherubini*8 life, have been so indistinctly 
brought out. We are made acquainted with 
his works, but are only half introduced to the 
man himself, and a very feeble excuse is given 
as to the reason why no letters of the composer 
found a place in the volume. Mr. Bellasis's 
success is not on a par with the zeal he brings 
to the task. Having discharged an unpleasant 
duty, we now proceed to notice the book in 
detail. 

Mr. Bellasis follows the model of Hal^vy^s 
essay on his old master in dividing the life of 
Cherubini into periods — a favorite method, by 
the way, of treating of the life and works of 
musical composers. Halfivy's essay appeared 
in the Moniteur des Arts during 1845. His in- 
tention was to divide the maestro^s life into 
four periods, but he died before completing 
the task. Mr. Bellasis makes but two divisions : 
the first, entitled ** Theatrical Music," extends 
to 1808, the period of Cherubini^s illness and 
subsequent retirement to the Castle of Chiinay, 
in Belgium; the second, devoted to '* Ecclesi- 
astical Music," carries us down to his death in 
1842. 

Luigi Carlo Zanobi Salvadore Maria Cheru- 
bini was bom at Florence on Sept. 14, 1760, a 
little more than a year after HandePs death, 
when Mozart was a child of four years, and ten 
years before the birth of Beethoven. Like so 
many eminent men, there hava been numerous 
disputes as to the right date of the event. The 
prolix manner in which Mr. Bellasis treats this 
matter is a specimen of the way in which valu- 
able space and the reader^s time is unnecessarily 
wasted. He devotes two pages to detailing 
what various writers — too lazy to ascertain for 
themselves — have said as to the maestro*s birth, 
and yet two lines would have sufficed to ex- 
plain the various discrepancies. In 1842 
Picchianti went to the Basilica of St. John the 
Baptist in Florence, paid a franc, and obtained 
official copies of the certificates of birth and 
baptism. 

Cherubini's father was a harpischord accom- 
panist at the Pergola Theatre, and both his 
parents were Florentines by birth. In a notice 
at the head of a catalogue he compiled in his 
old age, he writes : — 



I commenced to learn mnsic at the age of pIx, nnd com 

edition when nine. I was Uught the firei by my falher 
arth^leml Cherubini. and my two first lunfitcrs fo 
composition were Barth<Slemi Felicl nnd Alexandre lil" 
■on. After their death I had for roafltera Pierre Buamrr* 
nnd Joseph Castrucci. About the year 1778 I obtained 
from the Grand Duke a pension to continue my studies 
and perfect rovseH under the celebrated Joseph Sarti. with 
whom I worked for three or four years. By the advice and 
lessons of this p:reat mnster I became well versed 'n coun- 
terpoint nnd dramatic music. After having been for som ^ 
time with h m, he permitted me to write all the airs for 
the second r61es in tne operas he coropo««td. 

Mr. Bellasis, as in other places, gives th • 
al)0"e extract in French, apparently forgetful 
that his book was intended for English rearers 
By the way, this odd method of interpolating 
airs still obtains in Italy. Favorit<> pupils are 
often allowed to try their prentice hands on a 
number, and commissions are frequently giv( n 
to several composers to take part in the puttii g 
together of an opera. It requires no Wagnt r 
to show the absurdity of such an arran;;^-ment. 
or plead for the necessity of something like 
unity in conception. Cherubini modestly leaves 
these trifles out of his catalogued works; music 
thus done can be but rarely worthy of preserva- 
tion. The boy must have been a genius, for 
before he was in his teens, it is recorded that, 
a violinist being absent from the orchestra at 
the Pergola, Cherubini took his place, and to 
the astonishment of Nardino, the conductor, 
played at sight the part of the missing fiddler 
with accuracy, although lie seems to have had 
no special instruction on the violin. Meanwhile 
his father did not allow his general education 
to be neglected, and the youthful musician 
made good progress in mathematics and lan- 
guages. The four years he devoted to the study 
of counterpoint at the school of the Fclicis was 
evidently the foundation of Cherubini^s facility 
in writing. No one, now a day, would venture 
to confine himself to so dry a study for such a 
length of time; and yet, as Picchianti re- 
marks • — 

He knew throu^rh hit i^enfut and exquisite tasto how to 
diaw from those dry exercises the createst profit which a 
composer can derive from his studies, i.e., how to funti 
his artistic individuality. And, in f net, beside^ the elegant 
and original forms, tne clearness and purity of style, 
always employed by him even in his most trifliuff and least 
Important pieces, there ever appeared something of an 
antique cast, whence he derives an abDolute speciality, 
whicn may be considered as the most precious result to 
his early scholastic studies. 

In 1773, heading his catalogue, comes a mass, 
the performance of which pleased his father 
very much. In the following year he wrote a 
second mass, and a cantata. La PMica Felieitd, 
executed on the occasion of a fete in honor of 
the Grand Duke. In 1775 he composed a third 
mass, and several other large works, and in the 
following year he produced an oratorio — the 
name of which is not. known, but which was 
performed in St. Peter's Church, Florence — 
and a Te Deum. The whole of these early 
works are now unknown, and Halevy (his pupil) 
who examined them, considered that ** though 
everything announced the intelligent child, 
brought up in a good school, there was nothing 
to indicate the genius which was to reveal 
Itself later on." Cherubini, whose voice was 
bass, learnt singing under Bizzarri : under Cas- 
trucci he mastered the organ and harpsichord. 
According to the custom of the dav, he deter- 
mined to carry out the systematic course of 
study marked out, by travelling through Italy, 
and making himself personally acquainted with 
the most famous musicians practising there. 
His father's means were, however, too slender 
to support his son during this period ; but the 
talent of the young Cherubini having attracted 
the notice of Peter Leopold II., Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, and after\vards Emperor of Austria, 
the royal patron offered at his own expense to 
send him to Bologna. Here he was cordially 
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welcomed by the renowned Sarti, who quickly 
discerned the genius of his new pupil. Sarti 
was an enthusiastic admirer of Palestrina, so 
much so, that he even made his pupils imitate 
the precise way in which the grand Roman 
composed, by writing at night in a large 
unfurnished room in which a lamp suspended 
from the ceiling showed only a glimmering 
light. Whether the music was any the better 
for the dimness amidst which it was evolved, is 
a matter, we may remark, en pastant^ open to 
very considerable doubt. Sarti was a strict 
disciplinarian, and allowed his pupils but little 
rest. Their sole recreation — if the term may 
be permitted — seems to have been the copying 
out of the works of the old composers. Gher- 
ubini kept up this practise throughout the 
whole of his life, leaving at his death no fewer 
than 8,166 pages of MS. of this nature. Al- 
though some may perhaps regard employment 
of this kind as a mere mechanical work, it is, 
we think. Impossible to overestimate its impor- 
tance, if observation accompany the task. This 
is the way to obtain a knowledge of style, 
tonality, modulation, and a complete mastery 
of that for which Chembini was remarkable, 
viz., form. He who copies a painting in detail, 
understands all that which goes to make up the 
picture, far better than he who is merely satis- 
fied with looking at it. So in music. The way 
the composer works, the form of his figures, 
the sequential grouping of parts, and the colors 
employed, are far better understood by the 
diligent copyist— provided he has intelligence 
— than by the mere listener. The enormous 
advantage that the classical Mendelssohn had 
over the romantic Weber was mainly the result 
of wide reading and diligent study. Weber, 
with his multitude of ideas, was (comparatively) 
ignorant of development, whereas Mendelss'^hn 
knew how to work each single theme in an end- 
less variety of ways. 
j Sarti likewise permitted Chembini to write 
the secondary airs and recitatives in several of 
his operas, and Denne-Baron, who examined 
the scores, declares that they ^* contain a crowd 
of beauties " by the pupil of the Italian maes- 
tro. Chcrubini continued this custom of inter- 
polating for many years. If a work of Paisiello 
or any of his contemporaries did not please the 

{rablic taste, he touched it up and put pieces of 
lis own into it : a vicious practice ; ana, as Mr. 
Bellasis truly remarks, * * if a work cannot stand 
by itself on its own merits, the sooner it falls 
perhaps the better." In 1779 Sarti was appoint- 
ed chapel-master at Milan Cathedral, and Cher- 
ubini accompanied his master to that city. 
Here he ended his studies proper. The method 
of training pursued was perhaps, according to 
modem hght, cumbersome, aud the theory of 
harmony was certainly misty ; but nevertheless 
the progress, though slow, was entirely in the 
right direction ; and at the early age of nineteen, 
Chembini was rightly looked upon as one of 
the most accomplished musicians of Italy. 

At the age of nineteen, Chembini wrote for 
a theatre at Alessandria an opera entitled ^*Il 
Quinto Fabio." The commission for this had 
been obtained for him by his inaster Sarti. The 
work appears to have had no particular success, 
and two years afterwards he produced at Flor- 
ence liis three-act opera **Armida." In this, 
which was given at the Pergola during the 
carnival, the powerful style and complicated 
harmonies of the young composer, were appar- 
ent, but it was not to the taste of the Italians. 
We may be permitted to express a doubt wheth- 
er this southern race will ever care for depth 
in music. Now, as then, the people love sim- 
ple airs and simple accompaniments, they 
prefer their beloved cantilenas and fioriture to 
the finest music of the greatest masters. The 
Italians have lost their power of writing in the 
grand old church style, and their schools now 
attract none save ambitious vocalists and com- 
posers who believe that melody is an art to be 
learnt instead of a gift granted to but few. 
♦* Armida " was followed by **Adriano in Siria,*' 
which the people of Leghorn pronounced **too 
learned." Immediately after this Chembini 



wi'ote Ten Nocturnes, six of which were first 
printed in London in 1786, with a dedication 
to the Mar<]uis of Caiazzo in the fulsome full- 
bottomed-wig style of the period. Another 
opera, **I1 Messenzio," about which nothing 
appears to be known, was succeeded by two 
duets composed for the third Barl Cowper, who 
at that time was living in Italy, and seems to 
have been a great lover of music. These pieces 
were written with accompaniment of two 
^^amorschall," a kind of valved hora invented 
in 1760 by Kolbal, a Russian musician. In 
1783 he composed at Rome a second ** Quinto 
Fabio," and shortly after, the famous canon 
''Ninfa Cmdele," which, Mr. Belhisis tells us, 
*'owed its origin to the jealousy of several 
learned musicians, who were foolish enough to 
doubt whether Chembini could solve a musical 
problem." **Lo Sposodi Tre," and ** Marito 
di Nessuna " were brought out in the Autumn 
at Venice. The Venetians were so pleased with 
the composer that they called him *^I1 Chero- 
bino," the ^^ Indice Teatrale^^ considering his 
name as sweet as his songs. It is, however, 
possible that the appellation was given for his 
handsome face and frizzly hair, rather than for. 
the angelic grace of his music. 

In the following year, it is said that there 
was performed at the Church of the Jesuits, 
Florence, a patched-up oratorio, made up of 
sundry pieces of his operas, but nothing seems 
to be known of the pasticcio. *^ L*Idalide " 
was the last work Chembini wrote for his native 
city ; according to Denne-Baron he went from 
Mantua to Milan tn place himself once more 
under Sarti, writing fragments of religious 
music. 

Both master and pupil quitted Italy simulta- 
neously, Sarti proceeding to Russia, while Cher- 
ubini left on an invitation to visit London. 
Passing through Paris, when the fierce contest 
between the Gluckists and Picciuists had scarce- 
ly ended, he made the acquaintance of Viotti, 
with whom he remained in friendship during 
his life. On arriving in Loudon, Chembini 
assisted at the famous Handel Commemoration 
held at Westminster Abbey, in July 1784, and 
after writing a few small pieces, brought out 
**La Finta Principessa" at the Hay market. 
Happily for sacroa music, Handel failed — 
through cabals — with his operas. Buononcini 
and the Italians kept the stage, and so Chem- 
bini, belonging to the favored nation, was sure 
of a welcome. Mr. Bellasis only informs us that 
this opera was received ** with applause." His 
second work, '^Ginlio Sabino," much to the 
annoyance of the composer, seems to have been 
a failure. Chembini stayed here two years ; his 
principal occupation seems to have been to 
interpolate new airs in old operas, a method of 
putting new wine into old bottles which belied 
the ancient proverb. He was appointed com- 
poser to the king, and was a favorite with the 
Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.), at 
whose reunions he frequently sang. 

The theatrical season for 1786 being over, he 
went to Paris, and wrote for the L<^ Olym- 
pique the cantata **Amphion." Here Viotti 
presented him to Queen Marie Antoinette, and 
afterwards to the highest society of the capital ; 
for the moment he was all the rage, and became 
one of the lions of the gay city. Viotti also 
introduced him to Piccini and other musicians 
and poets resident there, and he became a 
member of the various musical societies then , 
existing in Paris. Arnold says that at one of 
the *'*' Concerts des Amateurs " he heard a sym- 
phony of Haydn's which pleased him so much 
that he began to study the works of that master, 
and — it is suggested — ^that he formed his sub- 
sequent style after the model of Haydn. We 
altogether doubt this insinuation. Chembini 
must have heard symphonies by Haydn before 
this, and he had already formed his style long 
before this epoch. 

The vacation being over, Chembini returned 
to England to fulfil his engagement as king's 
musician for 1787. Dr. Burney notices him as 
a young man of genius, remarking that ^^ he is 
now travelling fast to the Temple of Fame." 



In this year he seems to have produced, or 
entirely re- written, **Gianninae Bemardoni," 
a comic opera originally composed by Ciinarosa. 
On returning to Paris, Chemmni lived for three 
years with his friend Viotti. Mr. Bellasis has 
apparently been unable to obtain any particu' 
lars as to this ])eriod af his life. During the 
Carnival of 1788 he went to Turin, and there 
wrote his brilliant *' Ifigcnia in Aulide." The 
work waa al84> given at Florence and Pamia, 
and, according tf) the journals of the day, with 
signal success. Marchesi, the celebrated singer, 
gained great applause in this oitera. After 
this, Chembini left Italy for good, and Mr. 
Bellasis remarks: — 

Althoiuch be had nearly reached the nnrobcr of 

? rears allotted to Schubert, he had bit-herto done 
ittle or notliiiis; really i^eat. Had he died at this 
period he mij|rht now be a rather obscure name in 
retis* immense dictionary. His genius, like that uf 
Gluck, developed slowly. A short life would have 
been fatal to tne renown of both. Yet. in the last 
opera written fur Italy by Cberubihi, Hal^vy detects 
something aa^nrinflf fiitnre fn'eatnesd. " This op- 
era," he says, ''differs in style fruro Cherubini's 
preceding works. He is already more nervous; 
there peeps out, I know not exactly how mnch of 
force and virility, of which the Italian musicians of 
hU day did not know, or did not seek the secret," 

Chembini afterwards took up his definite 
abode in Paris, leaving it only for excursions 
more or less prolonged. There he lived and 
died, influencing in no small degree the taste 
of the people among whom he was domiciled. 

[ To be conUnued.l 



The Pint Gnenenich Coneert* 

(Under tub Dibection of Dr. Ferdinahd 

HiLLER, Town Conductor.) 

The principal solo perforaicr on the aliove 
occasion was Herr Victor August Wilhelmj. 
This gentleman has just attained his 29th year. 
He was born on 21st September, 1845, at 
Usingen, in the former Duchy of Nassau, where 
his'fathcr. Dr. Wilhelmj, practised as a law^yer. 
It proved of material importance for his educa- 
tion that his family moved four years afterwards 
to Wiesbaden. It was there that he received 
his first lessons in violin playing from Herr 
Fischer, subsequently Concert mnister at the Du- 
cal Court. When ten years of age, the boy was 
able to play in public. At first his father was 
not much inclined to let him follow an artistic 
career, but he at length made his consent 
dependent upon the decision of a competent 
authority. This decision was pronounced in 
Weimar by Liszt, who instantly recognized 
young Wilhelmj*s unusual talent, and personally 
handed the boy over to the care of the old 
master, Ferdinand David, in Leipsic. The 
connection between teacher and pupil was of 
the most frieudly and affectionate, character; 
and, indeed, the latter at last took up his resi- 
dence altogether in David's house. In the year 
1865 the young violinist made his first trip to 
Holland. Since then his fame has spread 
throughout the world ; wherever Wilhelmj has 
appeared he has come away victorious. The 
fact is, he has reached a degree of perfection 
which puts the idea of inferiority to any one 
else entirely out of the question. Whatever he 
did on the evening to which we are referring 
was absolutely perfect. The refined and rich 
tone of his i^olm causes us entirely to forget 
its earthly descent from catgut and horsehair; 
his manual dexterity enables him to overcome 
passages of thirds, sixths, and octaves with the 
greatest ease and freedom from effort ; the bold- 
est feats appear to be mere child's play. It is, 
however, necessary only to see the man inoider 
to feel : This man cannot fail. The confidence 
of his demeanor and the energy of his bowing 
at once re-assure all persons of anxious nerves. 
Concerning the details of what he did, little 
remains to be said after the general character- 
ization of his style. First class manual dexter- 
ity shone in the smaller pieces: a **Fantasie- 

•Abridged from the KiUMi$ch€ ZtUttng, 
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stiick fftr Violinc und Orchestra" by Fcrd. 
Hiller, aod a ' * Panphaee " by August Wil- 
helmj, on the Romaocc from Ghopin*8 £ minor 
Concerto, for Violin and Orchestra. 

Hiller wrote the ** Fantasiest^k^^ come years 
ago at Wilhelmj's especial request, and, though 
Wilhelmj has often played it, it was only this 
evening that tlie composer first had the pleasure 
of conducting his own work. Hiller has 
understood liow to offer the violin a basis 
which permits of its soaring free and unshack- 
led into high, nay, the highest, regions, and 
enables it to display its mastery in the expres- 
sion of different passions. Chopin^s Romance 
was, of course, principally subordinated to the 
display of bmv%tr4^; only such portions were 
selected as were adapted to bold evolutions, 
and yet the artist succeeded in imparting to his 
own additions a certain Chopinlike character. 
Side by side with manual dexterity we had, in 
Hendelssohu^s Violin Concerto, deep musical 
intelligence. The last movement, with its 
saucy elf-like figures, we never before heard 
played with such brilliancy. It was not sur- 
prising that the wind-instruments had some 
trouble in keeping up with the ruler of the 
elves. We can here no longer speak of success- 
ful expression or of felicitous triumphing over 
difficulties ; everything seems so light and so 
natural, that we absolutely see the delicate 
fairy forms dancing bodily before us in the 
silver moonbeams. It was thus that the Jinals 
must have floated before the mind of the com- 
poser himself; reproduction and production 
were blended into one incorporate unity. A 
wonderful cantilena flowed from the strings in 
the Andante movement; the silvery tones 
reached the ear so pure, so refined, and yet so 
full, that the entrance to the heart could not 
remain closed against them. We must, how- 
ever, offer also our warmest tin nks to the con- 
ductor and the wind-instrumi nt performers. 
The conclusion of the Andante was a master- 
piece of precise execution ; suchetiorts are never 
forgotten by those who hear them. 

The concert opened with an overture by 
Robert Volkmann, who is considered one of the 
first and most sterling musicians of modern 
times. He comes of a musical family ; at any 
rate, his father was Cantor at Lomatzsch, near 
Meissen. According to the baptismal register 
there were bom to this official on the 6th April, 
1815, two twin sons, one of whom left the 
world immediately he had entered it, while the 
other exhibited all the more vitality, and re- 
ceived at the font the names of Friedrich 
Robert. Having been taught pianoforte and 
organ playing by his father, he was, as a boy of 
twelve, so far advanced that he played the 
organ during divine service, and, on an old 
piano, drilled the choir-boys in his father^s 
place. He was to have been a school-master, 
like his father, but, in conformity with the ad- 
vice of Herr Anacher, musical director at Frei- 
burg, he went, in 1836, to Leipsic, for the 
purpose of entirely devoting himself to music. 
In the year 1839 he shifted his quarters to 
Prague, proceeding thence as a teacher of music 
to Hungary, which has since become to him a 
second native land. He hss essayed his talent 
in the most varied branches of vocal and instru- 
mental music: in symphonies; chamber music; 
Coneertstfteke for violoncello, vio!in, and piano ; 
pianoforte pieces for two and four hands; and, 
finally, vocal solo pieces, and part-songs. The 
overture presented to our notice as a specimen 
of his taleni was composed as a Festival Over- 
ture for the 25th anniversary of the foundation 
of the Pesth Conservatory. On such an occa- 
sion, many thoughts naturally dart through a 
man^s soul ; the composer would like to express 
his experiences, good and evil, and we feel that 
Herr Volkmann had the idea of such a review 
in his mind ; but we nre too little skilled in the 
inter|>rt:tation of dreams, and too little acquaint- 
ed wuh the history of the Pesth Conservatory, 
to venture on any attempt at deciphering these 
musical hieroglyphics. We will merely remark 
concerning the construction of the piece that a 
sustained song-like introduction is followed by 



a pregnant and energetic motive, and - tliat, 
after the interchange of various phases of sen- 
timent, the whole concludes with a kind of 
chorale, sung with their full force b^ all the 
throats of the orchestra. . . . Like some 
other composers, Herr Volkmann cannot be 
acquitted of the accusation of running after 
morbid originality. 

To the chorus was assigned apart in the exe- 
cution of Johann Brahms* ** Schicksalslied," 
and they performed their task successfully, 
though with too little energy. The concert 
was brought to a close by Beethoven*s ** £roi- 
ca.'' The execution was here and there want- 
ing in perfect precision, the natural result of 
its being the first performance of the season. — 
Lond. Mat. Worlds Nov. 14. 
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The Hew Globe Theatre. 

(From the Dally AdreitUer.) 

Ever since the burninff of the old theatre Mr. 
Arthur Cheney contemplated the rebuilding, and 
for thirteen months held the land vacant at an ex- 
pense of twenty thousand dollars* rental and seven 
or eight thousand in taxes and incidentals. All 
through last season theatre-icoers felt the need of 
another place of amusement, especially when plays 
were having long runs, and they daily read in the 
newspapers how stars of the first map^nitude were 
passing as by on the other side to play in some 
more be-theatred city. At last one hundred and 
fifty public-spirited gentlemen became alive to the 
needs of the community, and, joiniuj? hands with 
Mr. Chenov, agreed to pay flOOO each toward the 
building of the new Globe, they in turn to be entl 
tied to the ownership of a seat until the expiration 
of the lease eighteen years hence, when the property 
reverts to Mr. A. C. Baldwin, the owner of the land. 
The rebuilding began on the thirtieth of last June, 
just a year and a month after the burning of the 
old Globe. The work has been carried on in the 
most substantial manner, and every possible pre- 
caution amnst a repetition of the disaster of May 
80, 1873, has been taken. The total cost of the new 
theatre is about $250,000 ; making about $70,000 or 
$80,000 over the amount obtained from the 160 sub- 
scribers, exclusive of the cost of holding the land 
oyer. 

There is little in the new theatre to remind one 
of the old Globe. Though larger every way, it is 
even more drawing-room-like and cosey than its 
predecessor. On acccount of the late day on which 
the work was begun, the construction had to be 
pushed with the utmost despatch both night and 
day, but the architect, Mr. B. F. Dwight, has been 
untiring in his efforts to make the Globe the mode 
theatre of the country. With this end in view he 
has carefully studied all the most recent improve- 
ments. The result is that the theatre, both on the 
stage and in the auditorium, contains many features 
found in no other theatre in this country. 

The auditorium has a height of sixty feet from 
the parquet to the dome, and is seventy-four feet 
deep from the curtain to the corridor, by eighty- 
seven feet in width. The curtain opening is 88 by 
43 feet, and thn proscenium-opening is 48 by 60. 
The principal entrance, on Washington street, 
takes up the first floor of an iron-front building, 
five stories high. The arched entrance is similar 
in shape to the old one, and has " Globe Theatre ** 
in plain letters on the blocks of the arch. The en- 
trance is twenty-five feet wide, nine feet being de- 
voted to the orchestra, nine feet to the balcony, and 
six feet to the gallery, or family-circle entrance. 
As the floor of the theatre is several feet below the 
street level, there, is a short descent to the orches 
tra stalls and a short ascent to the balcony floor. 
The stairway to the balcony is on the left of the 
passageway, and the descent to the orchestra stalls 
begins a little farther on. The entrance to the 
family circle is on the left, close to Washington 
street, and is entirely separate from the entrance to 
.the main part of the house. There are entrances 
on Essex street and Hayward place, fifteen feet 
wide. Every part of the house has three exits, so 
that in case of an emergency the theatre could be 
speedily emptied. There are also entrances to the 
stage from Brimmer place. The ticket offices are 
on the left of the Washington street entrance, 
beneath the stairway to the family circle, and 
entrance to them is from the inside of the theatre. 
The auditorium is of horse shoe shape, very much 
like that of the Boston Theatre. Like the Boston 
Theatre, thero are corridors extending around the 



parquet and the balcony, affording pleasant lobby 
room ; and the balconies have no supporting col- 
umns to break the view, being upheld by the mas- 
sive corridor wall, through which tlie balcony 
timbers extend into the main wall. The timbers 
rest on stout posts, with stone foundations, and iron 
rods extend from these posts to the epd of the tim- 
bers under the front of the balcony. 

The divisions of the house are simpler than be- 
fore, there beini; no parquet circle or dress circle. 
The seats are simply classified under the heads of 
orchestra stalls, balcony and family circle, while 
the boxes rank as proscenium, balcony and mcs- 
sanine. The fir^t balcony projects much farther than 
the one above, the front of which is about ten feet 
farther back. The height between the two bal- 
conies is unusually great, affording room for the 
double tier of boxes which fill the space usually 
taken up by the dress circle, making a prominent 
feature in the house. In the lower tier there are 
ten boxes, known as balcony boxes. The boxes of 
the upper tier are twenty-one in number and are 
called mezsanine boxes. There are also seven 
proscenium boxes on each side. The auditorium 
architecturally consists of a dome supported by four 
arches, each arch forming one side of the room. 
These arches are very graceful in design, consisting 
of clustered reeds, held together b}' a spiral mould 
ing ornaroerted with stars. These arches spring 
from columns in three orders, richly ornamented. 
One of the arches forms the proscenium openinfir« 
which is thus made to harmonize agreeably with 
the other three sides. The sides of the proscenium 
consist of double boxes on the level of the orchestra. 
Above these are single boxes, over which are two 
tiers of double boxes These are richly ornamentad. 
These boxes are enclosed in the orders of columns 
from whicli spring the proscenium arch. This arch 
is ornanienteo with rich carvings, two globes being 
on either side and an elaborate allegorical group in 
the centre. The dome consists of twelve sections 
with an elegantly decorated rim, and has a central 
open ring, ornamented with golden stars. The bal- 
cony fronts are of ornamental cast-iron work. The 
balcony and mezzanine boxes are ornamented with 
fancifully cut wood-work. 

The body of the house is seated with cast-iron 
opera chairs, nineteen-and-a-half inches wide. They 
are upholstered with crimson enamelled leather. 
The Doxes are seated with black-walnut chairs, 
upholstered with the same mateiial. The gallery 
has benches, upholstered, with crimson enamelled 
cloth. The parquet has only the aisles carpeted, but 
the balcony is carpeted throughout. The balcony 
is decidedly the court part of the house. It is only 
a few foot above the street-level, and the upper bal- 
cony being far above it and so much farther back, it 
has a peculiarly open aspect, half of the dome being 
visible from the seats nearest the wall. 

The seating capacity of the house is about 2200. 
The orchestra stalls will seat 825, the balcony 476, 
and the family circle, 660. The proscenium boxes 
will seat 60, the balcony boxes 96 ; while the mezza- 
nine boxes will each seat four comfortably, and can 
seat six. There is not a seat in the house from which 
a good view cannot be obtained. 

The decoration is rich and tasteful, without being 
glaring or obtrusive. The principal colors are rose- 
color, buff, blue and gold. The walls have a warm 
ashes-of-rose ground, over which is an arabesque 
pattern in reddish brown and gold. The proscenium 
decorations are in rose-color, buff and gold ; the 
heavy ornamental work being in gold, nicked out 
with carmine and ultramarine blue. The ribs of the 
dome are in gold, and the panels have a ground- 
work of a delicate light blue tint, over which is 
worked a dainty pattern in yellow and gold. At 
the lower ends of the panels are gold-banded medal- 
lions, with flying figures alternating with groups of 
musical instruments, against dark blue backgrounds. 
In the four corners, between the arches, are large 
medallions filled in with mezzotint copies of 
Thorwaldsen's four continents — Europe, Asia, 
Africa and America. The balcony ceilings are 
tinted in light blue, overlaid with a fine pattern 
in white. The balcony fronts are in gold, with 
backgrounds of rose color, and papered in dark 
crimson, with a rich satin-like surface. The walls 
of the corridors and vestibules are decorated in a 
warm buff, with a prominent pattern in brown 
stencil-work. 

The arrangements for lighting and ventilation 
are very fine. The central light will be from a 
large crystal chandelier of 220 lights, with a corona 
or sun burner occupying the opening in the dome. 
There will be crystal pendants on the fronts of the 
proscenium boxes. There are circular ventilating 
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openings nnder both l>a1coniefl, and from each of 
these will depend crystal drop-lights. The direc- 
tion of the air currents will be from the back of 
the house toward the balconies, whence the foul 
air will be carried to the space above the dome and 
out through the large ventilating shaft. The lights 
in the ventyating openings will, to a gp'eat extent, 
assist in keeping the current in motion. The 
corridors are brilliantly lighted and on the potts of 
the black-wslnnt staircases are bronze statues, 
upholding clusters of burners. One of these is on 
the first floor and the other in the balcony corridor. 
All the gas throughout the house is lighted by 
electricity. The house is heated by steam, and 
by way of precaution all the coils are sunk below 
the first floor and cased in brick and galvanized 
iron. 

The corridors make pleasant promenades for 
those going out between th4 acta. The parquet 
corridor has large plate-glass windows looking 
into the theatre. These windows are so arranged 
as to drop into the wall on crowded nights, when 
" standing room only " is the word at the box 
ofiiee. At the end of the parquet corridor on the 
left is an elegantly-furnished* suite of apartments 
for Mr. Cheney, including an office and drawing- 
room. The ladies and gentlemen's dressing-rooms 
are connected with this corridor. The balcony 
corridor has a height of sixteen feet, with a gallery 
at half ita height communicating with the mezza- 
nine boxes. The balcony has an iron front, and is 
reached by a double staircase in the centre. On 
the left of this corridor, at the end, is the office of 
the treasurer. 

The stage is superior to any in the United States, 
and is furnished with the very latest improvements 
known. It was built by contract by Mr. Densen 
Sherwood of 151 Wf«t Twenty-fonrtn street. New 
York, the stage machinist of booth's theatre, than ^ 
whom there is no superior in this country. A very 
remarkable feature is the building of the sta^ on 
a level, the conventional old sloping stage bein'^ 
abandoned for the first time. The great conveni- 
ence of a level stage for the setting of scenes is 
obvious. The level stage is compensated for by 
giving (he parquet an extra pitch The depth from 
the footlights to the paint frame is sixty feet, and 
the extreme width 87 feet, being 24 feet more than 
formerly, and allowing a space of 26 feet for draw 
ing winffs and flats. From the footlights to the 
curtain Is 6 feet, and the footlights will have a 
semi-circular sweep as formerly. The mezzanine 
floor is 8 feet below the stage, and 14 feet to the 
cellar floor. From the stage to the gridiron or 
rigging loft will be 70 feet, and the roof is 16 feet 
aTOve this. There are 2 suspended fly galleries 
right and left, over the stage, ttie lower onu 26 feet 
above the stage, and the working gallery 44 feet 
from the stage. There are 10 telescopic grooves to 
raise or lower to afiy desired height, constructed on 
a new and greatly improved plan. The surfiMse 
area of the stage is 6220 square feet, divided into 27 
openings. The largest section is only 8 feet long. 
Ko portion of the stage is larger than this, and the 
entire of the stage used for working purposes can 
be opened and closed at will in the presence of the 
audience. This will be effected by a series of levers 
from the mezzanine floor. There are 6 traps, 8 
working bridges 24 feet long, 80 scene slota and a 
number of vampire and star traps. It is a perfect 
working stage in every respect, and fills all the 
requirements for the presentation of the most elal bo- 
rate spectacle. 

The drop curtain is of crimson silk with a h^vy, 
richly-embroidered border of yellow. The curtain 
parts in the centre, and when open is caught up 
towards the corners. Above is a handsome lam 
brequin of the same material. The silk was made 
at the manufactory of Messrs. Cheney Brothers, 
Hartford and South Manchester, Conn. . The act 
drop has an architectoral scene by Yoegtlln and 
Milliard Lewis. 

In the rear of the stage is a five-story house, con- 
taining thlrty-one dressing rooms, and' comfortable 
quartere for the stage manager, Mr. D. W. Waller. 
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Wagner, the Compoier. 

BIS HOUSE, ATTD HIS THBATBX— MADAXS WAOKBB. 

[Piirli letter to tiie Philadelphia PreM.] 

The great compo«er of the muiic of the fkiture is said to 
be ratncr ferocious in hUavohlanceof sirangen, so It was 
with reach dtllldence that onr young Ar^terican, aecompan- 
ied hj a celebrated Western music publisher, Tentared to 
present himaelf ai the d«>or ofhis dwellinf; to ask for ad- 
mission. Wagner lives In Bairouth ; his house, a present 
to blm from the Ktn(( of Bavaria, his royal friend and pat- 
ron, is as peculiar as his genius. It Is called Wahnfried 
(peace yearning), a name which b engraved above Its por- 



tols with a further inscription telling them how the owner 
yearned for peace and found it within. On cnte; Ing. the 
visitor found himself in a vast square apartmunt. or nail, 
rising to the height of tWo stories and lighted by a sky- 
light. Around this hall ran a gallery, Into which opened 
the duors of the upper rooms. It was fnrnishod with' 
sofas and ehsirs, covered with leather and on cither side 
of the four doorways opening fyrom It on the ground floor 
were ranged statues or the various heroes of his operas, 
Uiensi, Lohengrin, TannhKuaer, the Captain of the Flying 
Dutchman, etc., together with two busts— one of the King 
of Bavaria, and the other, oddly enough, of the French 
Prince Imperial, a present from his youthful highness 
himself. 

From these apartments the visitor Is shown into an Im- 
mense, long, narrow room, lighted with a single huge bay 
window at one end ; thia room was lined with bookcases, 
and adorned with family busts and portraits. Here, also, 
were deposited various gifta received by Wagner from 
dUferent royal admirers, and several embroidered baoners 
as well, which had been sent to him by the dlflrerenit Wag- 
ner societies In various paru uf the globe. The furniture 
of the room was odd and quaint in chamcter. After • 
brief delay, lime. Wagner (who Is not only the daughter 
of LUst. but Is the divorced wife of the cvfebrated pianist 
Hans von Billow as well,) came to intro<luce herself to the 

Epntlemen, and to apologize for the detontlon of her hns- 
and, who was somewhat of an invalid lust at that time, 
lime. Wagner is a flne-looking lady, with large brilliant 
eyes, and a most expressive countenance; she U an Accom- 
plished linguist, speaking French, Italian and Bagilsh 
with as perfect facility as she does German, her mother 
tongue. After a brief time, passed in pleasant conversa- 
tion with thin oocompllohed lady, the door opened and 
Warner himself appeared— an erect, dignified man with 
a military bearing:, atrongly resembling his publiahed por- 
traits. He greeted my young American friend in a kind 
and gracious manner, and hearing that he spoke Oerman, 
while the gentleman who was with him under>'tood noth- 
ing but English, he turned to him In a quick, lively way, 
and said:— 
" Very good— then you and I will have a chat together.*' 
So far irom proving the repellaat, yWvMdU being that 
my friend had expected to And him fn»m the aocoimts he 
hod had of his usiul reception of strangers, he was very 
animated and made himself very agreeanlo. talking much 
about his new theatre, now In process of construction un- 
der his personal supervision in Balreuth. This new thea- 
tre, wherein he expects to produce his opera of the '* Nib- 
elungen Lied,*' which takes three evenings for its 

firesentstlon. Is built according to his own ideas, and In 
nternal arrangement It must resemble very closely our 
own Academy of Music. The parquet seaU slope upward 
from the orchestra r which iasnnk below the level of the 
stage) to the flrst tier, at the bock of which are eleven 
boxes, the onlv boxes which the theatre contains, the up- 

Eer tiers having none, and oven the prosceolum boxes 
aving been suppressed. 

*' I do not want people to eome to my theatre to look at 
each other's dresses and to chatter,'^ said Wagner: * If 
thev eome at all, they mn«t come for the music and for 
that only. Therefore, I have done away with the nuisance 
of boxes." 

The BiMM is Immensely huge In proportion to the slae 
of the auditorium, which only seats from fifteen to elght- 
teen hundred people. Wa^er asked If his visitor bad 
been to see this theatre, ana on hia saying that he had, be 
expressed his disappointment at not being able to show it 
to him himself. 

'<Tou should have waited for me to go with jron," he 
said. My friend, of course, dilated on the growing appre- 
ciation or the music of the future In America, and of the 
admirable way in whlch^' Lohengrin " had been piesented 
there. Wagner was much interested, and asked him 
many questions, being specially anxious to know If the 
people at large took any lntert«t in his music, apart from 
the connoiasenrs and the trained mnslclans. He also 
referred to the title given to his writings, the Music of the 
Future. * 

•' Had I written like fJUe," he laughingly said, and he 
hummed a few bars of some popular air, " I might have 
written the music of To-day. I prefer to live in tlie fu- 
ture, rather shan to have lived in a brief popularity for 
the present and then to have passed away.'^ 

On his visitors taking leave, he expressod hia great de- 
sire to visit America. 

"Were it not for the great water," he said, "I should 
certainly go there." 
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[From the Daily Advertiser.] 

More of the Programme Controyenj 
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The case must not he allowed to go by default in 
favor of your correapondent, who writes in the 
plural and claims to represent with the awfulness 
of vague uncertainty a cloud of "friends." The 
gist of his argument seems to be that severe musi- 
cal programmes are administered to the public on 
exactly opposite principles to those wliinh govern 
other public amusementa, — viz., that they may be 
disagrreeable to those who pay for them. It is the 
common defence of those who furnish the public 
debasing entertainments that the craving of the 
audience is the necessity of the manager. So gen- 
erally is this recognized ti> be true, that the burden 
of proof certainly rests entirely with one who would 
contend that in this solitary case people are really 
bored and wearied by what they enthusiastically 
support 

There has been only assertion. Let me first make 
a counter assertion : That all art (even in ita loweat 
form, the dramatic) requires for its enjoyment some 
education, and therefore some of that restraint 
which seems so insupportable to your correspondent 
This education need not be technical, but may be 



only an unconscious culture of taste before good 
models and nnder proper guidance. I do not doubt 
that the " music of the future " requires a technical 
knowletlge for Its appreciation, and may be. there- 
fore, unfitted for popular iierformance ; but it Is 
claimed that the great masters appeal to that " sixth 
sense" dormant in the mass of mankind, the con- 
stant and early use of which renders it a source of 
exquisite joy. 

And then passing to that eoroptriaon with foreign 
standards, which Americans are ao moekly occua- 
tomed to receive as a cohv de grace in matters of 
this sort, what if it should oe asserted that the very 
continuance of a high mnaical ideal for so long a 
time and nnder influences so pure and wiae, by 
whatever happy accident first introduced among us, 
has established a real taate here in Boston which 
exists nowhere else ? 

That there is a " natural depravity " in all the 
arts, fiew, I think, would deny, and mere self-pleas- 
ing has nowhere led to worse resnlta than in 
amusements. Oflenbach's operas *n morals and in 
music are very Isir examples of what simple 
«imu8ement>8eeking ends in ; for, while they are 
almost the perfscoon of amnsement pure and simple, 
they are probably the moat abeolnte oorruptlon to 
heart and taate that the world has seen stnoe Pom- 
peian days. Yet to this is the taate of the gilded 
youth of London and Paris reduced. Growing up, 
as we have done, under the influence of the Mnaical 
Funa, the Mendelssohn Quintette and the Harvard, 
I know I am expressing a feeling which cannot be 
uncommon in testifying to many an afternoon and 
evening of rare pleasure in the symmetrical clasai- 
cal prMrrammea of Boston, chasing away worry and 
headache and enwrapping the spirit in what u the 
very border-land of religions feeling. And therefore 
I should regret that the want of a little patience and 
modosty should rob thoee who are anoceeding na of 
such deep and true enjoyment 

There is no question of Mr. Thomas. His efiRorts 
are for money and ambition, and he ia, as a shrewd 
entrtprentHrt abundantly able to settle these mattera 
with his patrons. But a shaft seems to be aimed by 
the ** discontented one " at the established S3'mpho- 
ny concerts of Boston and at their zealous and 
enthusiastic director, to whom we owe so much and 
whose programmes are beautiful in composition 
beyond anything in the writer's experience. It is 
pretty well known what is to be expected from that 
cultivated hot rigid! taste ; yet year by year, in a way 
for which no law of faahion can account, the Harvard 
concerts have met with such an encouraging socceas 
that the fact may be left to answer your correspond- 
ent more effectually than can be done by one who 
speaks for himself and a **few" frienda, and who 
desires to disavow criticism by frankly confessing 
himself II Faxatioo pek la Musica. 



III. 
ooircnr PRookAMMaa. 

7o the BdUwre of the Boeiim DaUy Advertieer:^ 

The "complaining concert-goer" would hardTy 
dare to trespass again on your valuable space^ were 
he not emooldened hy the hospitality which he 
received laat week. We have felt much flattered 
by the attention which our grievances have re- 
ceived, but also somewhat disappointed and even 
alarmed at the way in which our complaints have 
been misunderstood in some qoartera, no doubt by 
our own fault and for want of sufficient clearneea. 
Thus in a certain weekly paper our remarks were 
interpreted aa having for their sole object the ex- 
pression of a wild and irrational wish to bear 
"Coming thro' the Rye" performed at symphony 
concerts ; whether we were supposed to wish to hear 
this tune at every such concert, or only occasionally, 
does not appear, but an Inane and untimely craving 
for tunes of a similar character was certainly laid 
to our charge. Now such proclivities are so for- 
eign to our own musical taste, and to that of the 
friends in whose name we made bold to speak, and 
we should be so sorry to see thia imaginary desire 
receive the slightest gratification, that we beg 
leave to say more dearly what oar ideas and wishes 
were. 

Judging by various signs, as one of which we In- 
stanced a deplorable fondness for popular tunes 
which at times indiscreetly manifests itself among 
our most severely-disciplined andlences, we have 
cause to fear that we of the i>ublic are in reality 
less musical than is supposed by those who adminis- 
ter our mqsical affairs. For one cannot but be 
struck by the great diaproportion which exists be- 
tween the degree of our musical proclivities and 
education on the one hand and the ambitloaa com- 
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position of our programmeB on the other, and this 
discrepancy becomes more striking when we look 
abroaa and compare onrselves with other people 
who are musically more gifted and cnltivateo than 
we, and observe the general character of the 
entertainments in which their taste finds its gratifi- 
cation. One is consequently led to suspect that 
there must be some mistake which makes our ]>eo- 
ple frequent and applaud concerts which cannot but 
oe beyond their capability of appreciation. This 
mistake consists, perhaps, in a notion that music, as 
a scientific art. is a valuable means of intellectual 
improvement, deserving' dutiful attention from all 
who are solicitous of mental culture. Hence the 
persevering seal with which we listen to and at the 
first hearing applaud muf>ic, provided only it be mu- 
sic of lofty pretensions, whetner good or bad ; wheth- 
er coming from a Beethoven or from a Berlioz. 
There is a desire to do our duty by music, as by 
history, hydrostatics or comparative anatomy ; we 
aspire to understanding Bach and Wagner as well as 
Darwin, Agassiz or Renan. Now, such hiffh aims in 
matters of pure Intelligence are very praiseworthy 
and beneficial, provided only that we keep within 
the limits of our powers of comprehension ; but in 
music, where the limits of our aspirations sliould 
be fixed not by our intelligence but by our capa- 
bility of enjoyment, such ambition is a mistake; 
here if pleasure be not forthcoming the first object 
of music is missed; such concerts, therefore, as 
tax our endurance and fail to please are but a bar- 
ren waste of time and money. No doubt it is well 
that our musical entertainments should bo above 
rather than below the general level of our taste, 
such as it is, so that the musical sense that is in us 
may be raised and ennobled through the education- 
al infiuence of good music ; but the power to yield 
enjoyment must be held to constitute the roost reli- 
able guide in the choice of music which we are to 
learn to appreciate. 

May it not be that the misapprehension which 
seems to f xist in relation to music is to a certain 
extent fostered by some of our musical critics, 
who undertake to tell us what we must think and 
feel at our concerts? Do they not sometimes 
bring over-much brains and perhaps too little 
musical sensibility to bear upon their subject ? It 
is no doubt difficult to write acceptably and intel- 
ligibly about music, precisely on acccount of the 
unintellectual character of the gratification which 
it affords ; its province being to express what can- 
not be said in words, what language shall translate 
the impressions and sentiments to which it gives 
rise ? One is sometimes led to doubt whether all 
these descriptions and dissertations, all this " throw- 
ing about or brains " on the subject of music might 
not well be dispensed with, as so much waste of 
time, labor and paper ; to the musical rhetorician 
one is tempted to say, parodying the advice given 
to Rousseau by a Venetian Udy : " Lasela lo musica 
e stndia la matematica." 

And yet we have, at home and abroad, examples 
which show how music may be made a profitable 
and 'entertaining subject for nsthetical essays by 
writers whose qualities of heart, as well as of head, 
fit them for their task. Hear what Scudo, to our 
mind a most charming and instructive writer on 
music, says of musical criticism; his remarks are 
not wholly inapplicable in our own time and 
place:— 

Moreover, he says, we are not whoHy satisfied with 
musical criticism as at prssent understood and practised, 
even by ■oroe oteor most accomplished writers. It Mems 
to us tnat there is a tendency to err in two opposite direc- 
tions. On the one hand, an excessive use is made of 
technical terms, the Isngnage of erttldsm Is overleaded 
with expreaaioDS which are unintelligible to the mAJority 
of readers, and petiantic dissertations take the place of 
appreciations of the externally manifest and ttrikinff 
beantles of music ; on the other hand, we have clever wr& 
tere, lacking, however, the special knowledae required 
for musical criticism, who are in the habit of depicting to 
us in more or less elegantly-turned phrases, ^he emonons 

Srodocod by an opera, or by a smyphony, and whose 
eacriptlTe effnelons are accompanied by oomraonplaoe 
Qtteraoces of sentimental metapny«ics, which have no 
definite meaning, and leave the reader ae isrnorant as he 

was before Would It not be possible to give to 

musical criticism the special character whbout which It 
cannot be made Instructive to srtisii. and at the same time 
to depart as little as noseible from the Ungaage used and 
understood by all cnftivated minds ?* 

Perhaps our art-critics as well as our proeramme- 
composers sometimes forget that we are stiU in our 
musical childhood, and that we most be treated 
accordingly. 

In conclusion, and in order that our too long 
communication may finally result in a definite 
statement of our notion of agreeable prooTAnimes, 
we will venture to express our own wlsbts, with 

•Critique ot Literature Moslcale. P. Etendo. Paris; lSfi6. 



all the modesty becoming one who does not forget 
that he is but a unit among the many hundreds 
whose taste seek gratification. In the first place, 
let us by all means have tymphoniea, which indeed 
constitute, as it were, the oackbone of classical 
mnsic programmes; but, to our mind, one sym- 
phony is generally enough, unless the second one 
be very familiar to the public, nnd remarkable 
rather for grace and beauty than for grandeur and 
severity of style. Then again, would it not be well 
that our symphony be given to us in the first part 
of the concert, so that we may enjoy it while our 
impressionabloness has still some freshness, and 
before satiety lias begun to dull our musical sense ? 
Without going further into details, we will only 
say that our own predilections are in favor of such 

{>rogramroes as those adopted in Paris by Pasde- 
oup for his charming popular concerts, and by the 
famous Soci^td des Concerts du Conservatoire. 
Let these be taken for models and we will not 
complain. One of these days perhaps we may be 
able to vie with Germany in tiie ability to enjoy 
music of the highest order in unlimited quantity ; 
but, for. the present, let us not be ashamed of being 
satisfied with such music as suffices for the gratifi- 
cation of the Paris Conservatoire audiences, and 
when we shall have learned to listen and to enjoy 
with the keenness of artistic discrimination and 
the vivacity of musical iropressionableness there 
displayed, we shall have cause to be well satisfied 
with the progress we shall have made. 

IV. 

[From the Same, Nov. 16. 

BXAVT 00N0ERT8. 

To the JBdiUn-8 of the Botton Daily Advtriiter /-^ 

We beg leave to say one more word in answer to 
your correspondent of last Friday ; his letter com- 
bines with other qualities the rare wit of brevity, 
and represents " the other side " with lucid argu- 
(hents which cannot fail to find many sympathizers. 
Two objections, however, must be raised, after 
which, both sides having been heard, those who 
have taken the trouble to read our remarks will de- 
cide on the case in accordance with their pre-exist- 
ing prejudices, for such, unfortunately. Is the 
invariable result of all discussion, 

In the first place, we did not advocate as the ob- 
ject of hearing mnsic omtMcmm/, but enjoyment, 
which is very different ; moreover we cannot see 
that such pleasure as we attempted to describe has 
in it any elements of " depravity." 

In the second place, and here is the motive of our 
last communication, we wish to disclaim the personal 
application which your correspondent finds in our 
remarks. The "shaft," if shaft there were, was 
aimed not at our symphony concerts, nor at those 
who so ably direct them, but at a public which be- 
stows equal applause on a Berlioz and a Beethoven, 
and thereby forfeits its right to such refined musical 
entertainments as are set before it. Tour corre- 
spondent, being possessed of one of those good 
intentions which are said to serve somewhere as 
paving 9tone$, seems to have used it in a way de- 
scribed in La Fontaine's well-known fable (see fable 
X. in book viii.), of which the moral is that nothing 
is so dangerous as an indiscreet friend. 

ThK DlBOOHTElfTXD OnI. 



V. 
[From the Same, Nov. 19.] 

ONI WORD M OBI. 

To (he Editort of the Botton Daily AdvtrtMHr:— 

I have been commended for brevity, though I am 
quite ready to concede the " soul of wit " to my 
courteoua opponent. In the oonsciouaneis of a re- 
straint which has spared your readers much that 
was not to the point, I beg for a few words more to 
close this discussion on my part. 

*' Discontented One " did in so many words pro- 
test against the ** wmal composition of Boston ooa- 
cert programmes." An apology, and not a denial, 
would have been in place if he cud not mean what 
he said. He has a very pretty literary taste, but 
his La Fontaine has surely led him astray. His 
" shaft ' (or shall I say, with gratitude for his refer- 
ence, hiBpavif) was certainly, as the abstract fh>m 
the " Journal of Music ** in your columns indicates, 
felt where it was actually directed, as well as at our 
visiting orchestra. 

It is not true that no opportunity is afforded in 
Boston to hear mnsic of another kind, as " Disoon* 
tented Two " avers. Have we not had the jubilees 
(m which the heKvy looses are a fetrange Teproach 



on the great class represented by these writers), 
dime concerts, concerts on the Common, numberless 
individual enterprises ? The truth lies in the fact 
that the " new people " — and I wish to avoid the 
least contempt in thus describing an existing class 
— <ire constantly pressing forward in advance of 
their fitness for refined pleasure, and, not content 
with cheap and popular amusements, have really 
driven Mr. Thomaa to " out-Harvard the Harvards." 
Well is it in our .marvellously changing country 
that this ambition should exist,— only let the edu- 
cational progress be properly regulated ; and here 
perhaps is a worthy employment for Mr. Thomas, 
which our discontented friend and *' B" may agree 
to recommend him, to make aa it were a school fur 
Mr. Dwight and the Harvards,^-« more practical 
and hopeful solution of the difficulty tnan the 
lowering of an acknowledged pure and elevated 
standard. 

To an<«wer a verbal criticism, it is certainly the 
point chiefiy at issue whether music need be only 
an enjoyment of so low an order as to be properly 
called ** amusement," whatever word may have been 
used, or whether it does not give employment to 
the highest perceptions of man. 

You have quoted words so able that it would have 
been the part of modesty to have left the case to a 
pen as brilliant in dialectics as in the composition 
of programmes, but all will be pardoned if these 
lines may be accented as the introduction to an 
extract n>om what has been written by " a man in 
many ways the most remarkable that England has 
seen during this century," himself no musician, but 
impressed with the great and solemn functions of 
music, to which, if we may open our full powers, it 
will only be in just that " conscientious pursuit of 
what Ik greatest and best " which is the rule in art 
as in morals. Il Famatioo. 

'*Take another Institnoeof an outward and earthly form, 
or economy, under which great wonders unknown eeem to 
be typifted—I mean musical sound** as th«y are exhibited 
meet peif ectiy In Instrumental harmony. There are seven 
notes in the scale; make them fourteen: yet what a slen- 
der outfit for so vast an enterprise! What science brings 
so moeh out of «o little ? Out of what poor elements does 
some great roaster create his new world! Shall we say 
that sJI this exuberant inventlv eu e s e Is a mere ingenuity 
or trick of art, like some game or fashion of the day, with- 
out really, without meaning? We may do so: and then, 
perhaps, we shall also aoeonnt the solence of theology to 
he a matter of words; yet. aa there is a divlnl^ In the 
Uieology of the church, which those who feel cannot oom- 
municate, so there Is also in the wonderful creation of 
sublimity and t>eauty of which I am speaking. To many 
men the very names which the science emplo^mre utterly 
Incomprehensible. To speak of an idea or a sublect 
seems to be fanciful or trilling, and of the views which It 
opens upon us to be childish eztravagaaoe ; yet is it possi- 
ble that that Inexhaustible evolution and dlsposltfon of 
notrs, so rich yet so simple, so intricate yet so refrulated, 
so various yet so majesnc, should be a mere sound which 
Is gone ana perishes? Can It be that those mysterious 
Btirrinas of heart, and keen emotions, and straDce yearn- 
ings after we know not what, and awful Impresnoos from 
we know not whence should be wrought In us 1^ what is 
nnsubstantiali and comes and goes, and beclos and ends 
In itself? It Is not so; It cannot be. No; they have es- 
caped from some higher sphere; ttiey are the ou^urlngs 
of eternal harmony In the medium ox created sonnd; they 
are echoes from our home ; tbqr ars the voioe* of angels, 
or the Magnificat of saints, or the living laws of divine 

Gvemance, or the divine attributes; something are they 
sides themselvee, which we csnnot compass, which we 
cannot utter."— [John Henry Xewman. 
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Harrwd Mmloal Anooiati0it 

The third Symphony Concert, Dec. S, had for 
prc^amme : 

• * Fbrst Suite, for Orchsetra, In D minor, op. lis, 

Franz Liaohner. 
Frdude.— Minuet.— Hieme with Varlationa and 
March.— Introduction and Fugue. 
* Tsnor Aria. "Dalla sua pace,*' from "Don Oiovaa- 

ni," Mosart. 

OwnrgeJj, Osgood. 
Soherao, from the '* Beformatlon Symphony '* (1830), 

Mendelssohn. 

• Song. ** I greet tbee now " (M mir geffrfimf), 

Schubert. 
Overture to " Genoveva," Schumann. 

Frans Lachner, — the Munich Lachner,— oldest of 
three brothers all distinguished musicians,— a man 
now of about 70 years, la certainly one of the most 
learned, genial and acoompliahed of the compoeers 
now upon the stage. He has, dofing the latter 
portion of his life, taken a peculiar fancy- to mould- 
ing his ideas in the uM pre-syrophonio form of the 
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Suite of Bach and Handel's time, and has composed 
six of these elaborate works for orchestra, of which 
this one in D minor is the first. One part of it, the 
Variations and March, were once given here by Mr. 
Thomas, and made so pleasant an impression on ns 
that we wondered how, when he conld gire ns mu- 
sic at once so musical and new as that, he could bo 
always seekinf^ novelty among composers of so 
much less account. At length we have heard the 
work entire, and. in spite of a very fair objection 
which may be brought to its great length (consider- 
ing that Lachner is by no means a Beethoven, nor 
yet a Schnbert or a Schumann), it was received 
throughout with so much satisfaction, that an an- 
nouncement of either of the other Snites would cer- 
tainly be welcome. 

The Prelude has a strong, nervous and exciting 
theme, wrought out in the healthful, rugged manner 
of the old time, with mastery of contrapuntal 
resources, fresh, richly and fully scored, taking pos- 
session of the listener at once and keeping it. With 
all its wealth of harmony it is everywhere melodi- 
ous. Still more charming, and in finest contrast, is 
the Mitfuel, for the softer instruments, — ^the gem, in 
fact, of the whole work. For fresh, buoyant and 
enchanting beauty it would hardly yield the palm 
to the Mendelssohn Scherso, in the same form, 
which came later in the programme. The Trio, 
most ingeiiiously constructed, with the bassoons 
persistently repeating the same downward phrase of 
four notes, about which the other instruments keep 
up their play of free and graceful fancies, is most 
fascinating. 

Then comes the short and pregnant T^ma for 
variations. It has a flavor of antiquity ; a musing, 
quaint, religions tone ; a melody that enters deeply, 
haunts yon and suggests variation. It is first given 
piameeimOt in unison, by violins and ' cellos ; a syn- 
copated, winning motive, such as one loves to hear 
breathing from the depths of a great organ in a 
church alone. Then it is given in two-part harmo- 
ny by violins and violas. Then (Var. 2) we have it 
in fiill string quartet, the bass keeping the melody, 
the other members of the quartet weaving in melodic 
phrases of their own. The third variation is slower> 
and the strings divided into six parts. So far all 
subdued and thoughtful ; now the whole orchestra 
comes in eonfuoco with a more energetic modifica- 
tion of the theme. Then there are variations of all 
characters, some light and tripping, some grand and 
stately, and with interesting alternations of tone 
color, different combinations of instruments develop- 
ing the thought in tnrn ; in one a florid violin solo 
stands forth ; then all the first violins run together 
in a rapid staccato variation ; then maeetoeo, tuUi 
fortinimOf with a Handelian pomp and majesty; 
then a musing Andante, with a lovely clarionet 
solo (exquisitely played by Mr. Weber); again, with 
muted strings, another solo of the violin ; and so on, 
ever shifting, and with fresh surprises, through not 
fewer than 23 variations, the last of which forms a 
preparation and transition to the Mareh, which is 
grandiose and brilliant, but in the more common 
vein of Gounod, Raff, Ac, — in short the only por- 
tion of the work in which the composer compromises 
with the modern " ejfeet-haecherei." Undoubtedly 
these variations are too many for the best effect of 
the composition as a whole'; yet they appeared to be 
listened to with an nnflag^g interest. 

The Introduction to the last movement is a sub- 
dued, broad, tranquil and rich piece of harmony, in 
which the tone colors blend with somewhat the 
same effect as in the opening of Mendelssohn's 
" Meeresstille " Overture ; and then starts forth a 
strong and spirited Fuffue theme, quite in the vein 
of Handel, thongh the resemblance ceases in the 
sobaeqaant development The fngae is very skil* 



fully and clearly wrought, and makes a noble end- 
ing to a work which held the attention for forty, 
five roinntes ; and which, though we should hardly 
venture to call it a great work of genius, is yet 
thoroughly mnsicsl and genial, and of such charac- 
ter that one can hear it with deep inward satisfac- 
tion even after the great masters. 

The orchestra did their work admirably, having 
rehearsed the Suite very carefully. The same may 
be said of their lighter and more familiar task in the 
blithe, Springlike Scherzo from the Reformation 
Symphony. Mr. ZxaK4n.y had reason to feel satis- 
fied with the result of his well-directed, earnest 
efforts (in spite, too, of what looks like a malicious 
conspiracy in certain newspapers to embroil him 
with his orchestra, — ^happily not successful). In 
the Genoveva Overture, on<) of the best of recent 
times, he seemed a little too excited, lashing the 
orchestra beyond the point of clearness in some 
parts ; but in the main the Overture went well. 

Mr. Osgood seems to have gained in fullness and 
solidity of voice, as well as sweetness, and sang 
that beautiful and noble tenor Aria (so seldom 
heard) from Don Oiovanm with remarkable purity 
of style and feeling. Perhaps the tone, in mehidy 
so large and long sustained, showed some slight 
symptoms of fatigue toward the end ; but on the 
whole it was a truly artistic and successful render- 
ing. The sung by Schubert, with Mr. Debsxl's 
accompaniment, was indeed exquisitely sung. 

In the fourth Concert [Christmas Eve] the ** Walpnrgis 
Night ** will be repeated, after % First Part consisting of 
the ^hort, sunshiny Eight Symphony of Beethoven, with 
some short piece for Christmas, and, by way of interlude, 
three short Marches [from Jfone di Figoro^ JHe Zauber- 
Jtdte and lUeUo.] 

The Thomas ConoerU 

The "programme controversy" has not been fruit- 
less. It seems to have had an influence even upon 
Tbeodokb Thomas, resulting in a change of his 
third Symphony prograram? greatly for the better* 
As first announced it threatened us with two Sympho 
nies ; one of them being of the new kind, by Yolk- 
mann ; the other Beethoven's C minor, and, to 
bridge over the interval between the two, a Raff 
Concerto I But the actual, reconstructed programme 
was, nnless one should except the Raff, decidedly a 
good one. It opened with a sound, enjoyable old 
Overture, by the French composer, Catel, to '* Sem- 
iramis." 

Then came scenes from Gluck's "Orphens," for 
solo voice, mixed chorus and orchestra : — a copious 
selection, embodying in fact, quite a retumS of the 
substance of the opera. To most of the andience, 
no doubt, this music, with the exception of a famil- 
iar Air or two, was new. But not a few, whose 
musical experiences date further back, had been 
made quite familiar with nearly all of it 
some eighteen years ago, as given in smaller circles, 
with the orchestral parts arrang^ for four hands, by 
Mr. DreseL This time,— with so fine an orchestra, 
with the recitatives and arias in the part of Orpheus 
very beautifully sung by Miss Emma Cbavoh (albeit 
with too little of the magnetic warmth of feeling), 
and with the simple, but expressive choruses re- 
markably well done by the rich sounding and well 
balanced choir of two or three hundred voices 
trained so well by Mr. Sharland, — ^it made a fine 
impression. Many must have wondered that so 
much of the best influence of music could be real- 
ized with means and thoughts so simple as Gluck 
has employed. The melody throughout is all pure 
and simple, large and noble ; nothing far-fetched ; 
the harmony likewise. The only drawback is a 
certain sameness to our modern ears, which might 
well have justified more scrupulons selection. We 
could not help feeling that too many pieces of pre- 



cisely the same tone and general character were 
g^ven continuously from the first scene, the lament 
of Orpheus at the tomb, where the last honors are 
paid to his Euridice, with short passages of chorus 
and orchestral interlude in sympathy. This scene, 
even as we remember it with sta«re action at the 
Royal Opera fn Berlin, always seemed to im a little 
monotonous. But it is all a sweet and natural ex- 
pression of sorrow. 

The second part is stronger and more rich in con- 
trast. Those wonderful choruses of furies and 
demons disputing tlie entrance of Orpheus, with the 
short, stern instrumental preludes (called in the 
score hatleUa\ and the gruff bark of Cerberus, are 
very simple, yet almost appalling. And as Orpheus 
pleads, how wonderfully the tone of the infernal 
chorus gradual!}' softens and relents ! A drowsinetts 
comes over the stern chords ; and their last strain 
becomes almost as peaceful and serene as the son|i^ 
of blessed spirits at the end. Yet throughont the 
whole (as we wrote years ago) one musical motive, 
one and the same ever-repented figure reigns, so 
that the change seems not one of form, but only at. 
mo^pberic, imperceptible in its degrees. — It is in no 
spirit of fault-finding that we have to say, that sev- 
eral of those choruses and instrumental bits were 
taken at so fast a tempo, as to impair their gran- 
deur ; the bark of Cerberus was by no means so 
unmistakable as we have heard it 

The novelty of the evening was a new Piano Con- 
certo, op. 186, by Raff, in three roovementa : Alle- 
gro, Andante, Finale. We could not. in a single 
hearing, find the composition very edifying; it is 
very brillant, very diflicult, full of modern effect, 
and in the Andante not without traits of beauty and 
originnlity. The triumph belonged fairly to the 
player, Mrae. Schillbk, who had learned it at short 
notice (Mr. Mills being in too poor a state of 
health to come on from New York,) and who per- 
formed the whole so admirably that she was recalled 
over and over with the most enthusiastic plaudits 
of the whole andience. The general mass of an au 
dienoe are rather apt to clothe the thing performed 
with the "imputed merit" of an excellent perform- 
ance ; and that is probably one explanation of the 
phenomenon which so exercised the mind of the 
" Discontented One** in the first concert, when the 
same audience applauded Berlios and Beethoven 
with equal ardor. 

The glorious old Fifth Symphony was of course 
splendidly executed ; but it is still impossible, for 
any one who knew and felt the work for years be- 
fore we had anything approaching to a perfect, or- 
chestra for its interpretation, to wink at some wil- 
ful exaggerations in certain points of emphasb and 
tempo. In the first movement, the time was far 
from uniform ; and as for that slow and "under- 
scored" first statement of the motive of four notes, 
before soing on in the true time of the movement, 
we can 1)0 reconciled to it for once, (indeed it was 
the old Boston way of doing it) ; bat when it comes 
to repeating the same thing in the horns, where 
they lead in the second subject, and this again and 
again, the effect is by no means natural or pleasant ; 
one might leave something to the imagination or 
the understanding of the nearer L There were one 
or two of Beethoven's repeats omitted, and the grrand 
March Finale wvs accelerated to a furious speed.— 
On the whole this was the moat enjoyable of the 
Thomas concerts so far. 



In his second Saturday Mating (Nov. 14), Mr. 
Thomas gave the following selections :^ 

Overture, " Idomeneo,** Moiart. 

Prelude,) The Chorale, composed and the 

Chorale, { whole adapted for Orchestra, Bach. 

Fugue, J by J. I. Abort, 

Ana: " Lasoia ch*lo pianga," Handel. 

Miss Bmma Cranch. ' 

Concerto for Flute ....Boehm. 

Mr. Carl Wehner. 

Symphonic Poem, *' Orpheus,*' [first time] Ltsit, 

Overture, "Tanuhftuser,** Wagner. 

Song:«Io t'amaro,** CampaaSk 

I, in O, op. 40 Beetliovea, 

riay«d by aU tha First VioUus. 
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Ballet Manic : '« Rclne de 8aba." Gonnod. 

1. Les JulvcA. 2. I^M Sabennen. 3. Reverie Arabe. 
4. Ensemble. 6. Volse Finale. 

We heard only a portion of all this, and can only 
speak of the refined and beautiful manner in which 
Miss Cranch sang the somewhat hacknied Handel 
Aria, makin^i; it fresh once more ; and of the good 
impression produced by the Bach Prelude, Ac., as 
presented in a new dress by Abert; although it 
shows the poverty of invention among our new 
composers, tliat they go so often to old masters for 
ideas. The Prelude is Uken from the " Well- 
tempered Clavichord," No. 4, but with change of 
key ; the Fugue is the well known Groinor Organ 
fugue. The instrumentation was effective, and 
the Chorale, for brass instruments, interpolated 
between the two, made an impressive contrast 

» i%% i 

[Crowded out TbanlcBgiving week.] 

Chamber ConoerU 

Madame Schillbr's Piano Recital at the Apollo 
Club Hall, Thursday afternoon, Nov. 12, drew a 
very full, appreciative audience, which bore witness 
to the high esteem which the artist and the lady 
have already won among us. Her programme was 
full of interest, exhibiting her rare gift and school- 
ing to the best advantage. In a SenaU in C by 
Weber, full of the Weber traits, and challenging 
great virtuosity in the executant, she was brilliantly 
successful, keeping up the " Moto Continuo " of the 
Rondo finale with unflagging ease and evenness 
Handers fifth SniU de Pieces, ending with the " Har- 
monious Blacksmith '* varia ions, whs very beautiful- 
ly rendered. Best of all was the Schumann Sonata 
in A minor, for Piano and Violin, in which she had 
fjr partner Mr. Wm. Sciiultzb; — a work which we 
have only heard before (if we remember rightly) in 
the concerts of Mr. Lconhard and Eichberg, but 
which can liardly be heard too often. This gave 
great delight, although not quite so happy in the 
rendering as the solo pieces. 

The novelty of the concert was a Suite in E mi- 
nor, op. 72, by Raff, consisting of a Prelude, Minuet, 
Toccata, Romanza and Fugue: — modern thoughts 
in a anaint, antique garb. We would fain hear it 
more before venturing to say how much we liked 
it; certainly it seemed to us one of the most 
original and interesting of the specimens we have 
yet Jieard of this proline musical producer of our 
day. A concert etude (*' Ricordanza ") full of Liszt's 
usual vague and brilliant passage work, came next ; 
and Chopin closed the concert worthily with his 
fascinating Ballade in A flat. 



Mr. PsBABo'ft first of two Matinees, at Wesleyan 
Hall, gave great pleanure to a select audience on 
Friday, Nov. 20. We were particularly pleased 
with his selection, for the opening number, of a 
Sonata to which we have been always partial as one 
of our earliest acquaintances — even as far back as 
college days — among the Beethoven Sonatas ; one 
alniofit ne^er heard in Concerts, while its companion 
piece in the same opus 47, the "Moonlight,** is 
played always. This one, in E flat, is full of beauty 
of the most tranquil, serious kind, crossed by flashes 
of the impatient fiery nature, most typical through- 
out of the moody, deep, grand master. And Mr. 
Pcrabo played it with true feeling and consummate 
execution. The other two pieces (both of Sonata 
form and magnitude) we have barely room to make 
a note of. The first was a new Quintet for strings, by 
Richter, in C major, finely (.laved by Mr. Allex 
aad bis associates of the Beethoven Club. It 
seemed a highl}* respectable piece of " Kapellmeister 
music,** not very original or inspiring, but with a 
good deal of beauty in all but the final movement ; 
the J.Ueg rtio (^coad movement) is in the quaint 
ba"adUke, romantic vein of which Mendelssohn 
has multiplied the type so happily, if Beethoven 
creat«d it. A Sonata by Pablnstein, op. 49, in F- 
miuor, for tho novel combination of the Viola with 



the Piano-forte, is full of the young Russian's rugged 
strength and eccentricity, and by its fiery fantastic 
movements, especially the Scherzo, produced a 
marked sensation. It was well calculated to create 
a new interest in that modest, honest, and large- 
hearted "middle** instrument of the quartet of 
strings, and Mr. Mullalt played it with great 
breadth of tone and real mastery. 

Bo8T02f Philharmonic Club. The first Classical 
Mating of Mr. Bkrxard Listbmanx and his accom- 
plished associates, took place Nov. SOth, in Mechan- 
ics Hall, before a very appreciative audience. And 
it was one of the finest chamber concerts we have 
heard for many a day. The progpramme included : 

QUARTET, in D minor. Op. 77 J, Rqf. 

a Uaesslf[:scbnell, ruhie:, brelt. 

b Behr lastif(, moglich nuch. 

e Oetragen. 

d RiMch. 
SOLO, for Freneh Horn. Air d'eglisei (comp. 1607). 

Siradella. 

SOIX), for Pi..no. { « ^llgf^i'^. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

CHACONNE, for Violin, JSacA, 

Mr. Brrnard Listrmank. 
TRIO, B flat, Op. 87, for Piano, Violin snd Tello. 

Beethoven. 

We would rather have had one of the good old 
Beethoven Quartets, (which, although once familiar, 
are too seldom brought within our reach of late ;) 
but this one by Raff was not without interest. We 
did not find the German descriptive title of the first 
movement, ('* Moderately fast, quiet, broad") pre- 
cisely realized ; on the contrary, the whole move- 
ment seemed of an «:xcited, agliato character, and 
rather in the vein of the first part of the " Leonora" 
Symphony. The Scherzo was indeed "very merry** 
and about "as fast as possible.** The third move- 
ment, marked ''getragen" {eoetentUo), was quite plead- 
ing. As for the execution, it was a masterly specimen 
of quartet playing; nothing smoother, purer, or more 
full of vital accent, fire and delicacy, have we had 
the privilege of hearing here before. The party 
consisted of Messrs. B. and F. LiSTEMAyx, Mr. £. 
Gramm, an excellent viola, and Mr. Hartdrgbx, who 
has come back to us a riper and more finished and 
expressive master of the violoncello than he was two 
years ago. 

Mr. Adolph Bblz has the sweetest, purest and 
most even tone, and the most consummate mastery 
of the French Horn that we have ever heard. He 
made his instrument sing that fine old church air of 
Stradella ('PietA, Signore'jfwith a human expressive- 
ness that would content you in a good tenor singer. 
It was all chaste and beautiful, without any false 
sentimentality or claptrap. Mr. Listemann's ren- 
dering of that noblest and richest of all purely solo 
compositions for the Violin, the Bach Chaeonne, 
was truly superb ; in breadth of tone, and a certain 
sustained and even grandeur, Joachim exceeds him, 
but hardly in any other respect. — ^The piano selec- 
tions were interpreted by Mr. Laxg ; that happy 
little, bright Allegro from Handel, with which he 
pleased so much last year, was played more exqui 
sitely than ever ; and that almost impossible Etude 
of Chopin, with the wide arpeggio chords, kept up 
unfiaggingly, all came out clearly and effectively. 
For the conchuiion of such a feast what nobler than 
the great B-flat Trio of Bnethoven ? Verily the 
king of Trios t And as it was given by Messrs. 

Lang, B. Listemanu and Hartdegen, what better 
coula we wish ? 

The second concert comes next Monday after- 
noon, and with the following programme : — 

1. Quartet, In a major, Op. 41, No. 3 Schumann. 

2. Andante, for Ftutn Mozurt. 

Mr. Bugeoe Wulner. 
8. Solo, for Piano, 

I a Menaet, f r«>m Miniatures Rubinstein. 
b Noctumv, ft-om Album de Peterliof " 

c^ Henuet, Op. 126, No. 1 J. Raff. 

Mr. Kmst Perako. 

4. Romanze, for French Horn , Pergolese. 

Mr. Ailolph Belz. 

5. Trio, In C minor, Op. 102, for Piano, Violin and 

'C«Uo J. Raff. 



Mr. August Kreissmaxx. Our esteemed towns- 
man, and genial interpreter to us so many years of 
the highest kind of German Song, who left us in 
an extremely poor state of health a year and a half 
ago, has been heard from. He is passing the 
winter in Stuttgart, improved upon the whole in 
physical condition, but not yet sufficiently certain 
of his strength to venture to return to us at present. 
It is good news, however, that he was able to take 
part in a concert given in Stuttgart, on the 6th of 
November, by another Boston favorite. Miss Anna 
Mrhuo ; and there he had the honor and the satisfae. 

tion of introducing soni^s of Robert Franz to a Oer- 
man public which hitherto had manifested little 
interest in them. They were received with the 
utmost enthusiasm, and Franz songs have since been 
the rage in Stuttgart. Our readers may be curious 
to see the pr(^ramme : 

1. Trio f Ur Piano, Vlollne und VIoloncelle, B-dnr 

on. 67 Z. V. Beethooen 

a] Alleffro moderato. b] Scherzo, o] Andani« 
eantablie. dl Alleffromodenao. 
Frl. Mehllg una dl« nerrei^ Singer and Knirobhols. 

2. s. WIdmung. op. 14, Nr. 1. 

b. Riimanze op. 36, Nr. 4. 

c. FUr tfu*lk, op. 10, Nr. 1. y B, Frane 



8. 



4. 



7. 



d. Im Prilhling. op. 22, Nr. 3. 

e. Willfommen meln Wold. op.21, Nr. 1. j 

Herr. A. Krelnsmmnn. 

a. Nocturne, des-dur Chopin 

b. Wnrum ? Fantfi^ie-Etttd B. Schumann 

c. Prtttndiuni und Fuge. jGKmoll Bach-Litt 

Frin. Meblig. / 

Andantino I ^^ v«fti/»««-ii >. ^^' Brkubfrl 

Rommnze } «r Violoncella CSchuberih 

Herr Krumholz. 
Rondo, H-moll op. 70. fiir ELlavier und Vlollne. 

Fr.SchMberi 
Frln. Mehlig und Herr Singer. 

a. Ich will meine neele tauchen op. 4S, N. 4. 

b. Er Ift'n op. 27, Nr. 2. 

c. Die Harrendo op. 36, Nr. 1. \P)mnM 

d. Mai lied np. 33, Nr. 3. 

e. Er Ipt gekommen op. 4, Nr. 7. 

Herr A. Krelsamann. 

Don Juan-Fan tanie filr Pianoforte Fr, Lieet 

Frln. Mehllg. 



MiscELLAXRouB Proorammrs. The Kox Humana, 
upopidar musical journal, joins hands with us in our 
protest against the way in which most " popular " 
programmes are made up, in these timely words : 

" In the next place the programmes are inartistic 
Scrnppiness will spoil any banquet. A musical 
performance should be a recital, a classical concert, 
a symphony concert, a ballad ctmcert, a chamber 
concert, or some fixed, definite thing, and not that 
absurdity a miscellaneous concert. The people 
would then know what to Expect. The lover of 
piano music would not be bored by a string of ordi- 
nary scmgs while waiting for the piano, and the song- 
lover would not fret over " that tiresome piano.** 
The listener who revels in the high art of a string 
quartette would not be vexed with trivial flute 
solos, and the lover of grand symphony would not 
have his dreams shattered by the pipings of some 
opera singer who should have retired into private 
life some years ago. It is the *' bric-a-brac char> 
actcr of our concerts that is hurting the good cause 
of music. People visiting a picture gallery do not 
couie to see Swiss carvings, Egyptian mommies, 
plaster casts, and mechanical drawings mingled with 
the pictures. Remand each to its museum, show- 
case, school, and art store, and then we shall know 
where to find things, and that fitness of tilings, that 
is as eternal aa art itself, will be preserved.'* 



A musical journal asks: "Who invented the 
Crescendo 7** — Who invented tomulf 



Bach in Worccstrr (Mass). The Palladium Dec. 

S, tells us : 

Mr. B. D. Allen gave the first of his series of 
five lectures on Friday evening of last week, his 
subject Bach. It was listened to by a good sized 
audience,— considering counter attractions else- 
where*, — who gave close and interested attention to 
the close. Mr. Allen treated his subject in a way 
to deeply interest and instruct all,nintl it wai illus- 
trated by vocal and instrumental selections from the 
great master's compositions, given by Mrs. A. H. 
Davis, and Me^r:*. C. R. Haydn. F. F. Ford, G. W. 
Sumuer, E. L. Sumner, G. Arthur Adums, and Mr. 
Allen. The numbers chosen were the great Con- 
certo in D minor, for three pianos with orchestral 
arranirement for a f(mrtl), Liszt's transcription of 
the organ prelude in A minor ; " My heart ever 
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faithful," a sacred air sung by Mr. Hajdeu, and a 
sonata for violin and piano. All the music was 
wonderfully fre^h and inspiring^ ; while the concerto 
and prelude were tremendous in their grandeur. 
The immense and continuous difficulties of Liszt's 



present season, besides the reproduction of some 
smaller and Hfrhter works, those which were received 
with special favor at the recent triennial festival of 
the soeictp. We have our Apollo and Boylston 
. . *. V 1 ^1 f , *. V , clubs, and also two new clubs or onranixations of 

traMcnption became mere playthings in the hands mixed voice»-the one the "Cecilia." numbering 
of Mr. Allen, and the concerto received an interpre- about one hundred voices and composed mainly of 



tation long to be remembered. We here attempt no 
report of the lecture, but with pleasure announce to 
our readers that we have prevailed upon Mr. Allen 
to consent to the entire publication of the lecture, 
which will appear in our next issue. 



Camilla Ubso. An exchange gives the following 
as to this true artist's method of practice : 

Every day she takes an haur for slow and patient 
practice in making long-sustained notes. This is to 
obtain a strong, pure t«me. Then she plays scales 
and finger exercises of all kinds for two or more 
hours, and then such sonatas and other great works 
as she uses in her concerts. In all this she never 
hurries, never gives any particular eiroression to 
her music, and seldom plays up to the full time in 
which the piece is written. Everything is played 
slowly, carefully and thoughtfully. When the long 
practice hours are over and she comes upon the 
stage to play, all thoughtful effort is abandoned, and 
her emotions control the music The practicing 
was mere mental and technical work — ^the perform- 
ance the blooming of a great genius in music 



Clara Louise Kkllogo is credited with these 
remarks concerning foreign music teachers: ** They 
grive their pupils no rest. It is to the interest of 
the teacher to do so, for when a new comet rushes 
forth the question is, ' Who was her master ? ' It is 
the best card in the world for him, and he knows it, 
and puts in his best. When Grisi first appeared, 
the question ran through Europe, 'Wno taught her? ' 
and the teacher was run down with pupils. True, 
he never produced another Grisi, but he nas brought 
out a good many voices. Then there was Wartel, 
who gave us Nilsson, but that was his greatest feat. 
He has done nothing since, for there are but few 
who can stand his exacting method. He would 
break an American girl down in no time. Why ? 
Because our Amencan damsels don't have tne 
physique, and will dissipate. It is nothing in the 
world but an absolute waste of money for young 
American girls to ro to Europe. They have com- 
pletely demoralisel those foreign teachers, as Amer- 
icans have demoralised Europe There are the 
Milan masters ; they do their biggest business now 
swindling American girls. They tell them lies 
about their voices, and coddle them up with great 
ideas as to their future, and all just to get their 
money out of them. Why, these fiiris have only to 
hint that they come from America and they are 
taken in most wofuUy. I tell yon, sir, it is a 
down-right shame.*' " And do you really think 
they can be educated here 7 * " Most unquestiona- 
bly. They have only to practice self-denial and 
study incessantly and hard, and the day would not 
be nir distant when the voice of the foreign opera 
singer would no longer be heard in this land. Do 
you know, I am fairly disgusted with our people for 
running siter foreign singers as they do instead of 
trying to brinff out ournome talent 7 Naturally, 
American girlsbave the sweetest voices in the world. 
No country on the earth produces finer natural 
voices, ana if the people of this vast and glorious 
republic would only encourage our girls to perfect 
their musical education, and the girls would only 
give up their fully and cultivate their bodies and 
tadte, we would soun have as fine epera as the for- 
eigners produce." 

[From the Transerlpt.! 

OuB Musical Sbasox. That Boston is a musical 
city no one who looks in upon the great Music Hall 
audiences on alternate Wednesday evenings and 
Thursday and Saturday afternoons can doubt And 
in addition to the two series of concerts referred to 
(the Thomas Symphony and Saturday mating and 
the Harvard Symphony) we are soon to see the new 
Globe Theatre, ris^n Phoenix-like from its a^hes and 
filled with the warblings of Mr. Strakosch's song 
birds Aid doubtless also with an audience, nightly, 
of delighted listeners. Then we have our old Han- 
del and Haydn Society, which will soon take the 
field again in the particular province it has chosen 
for itself, and which has brought so great a measure 
of renown to its honored name. One or two new 
works are in contemplation by this society the | melody. 



composed mainly 
prominent members of quartet choirs, in the interest 
of the Harvard Musical Association, under Mr. 
Lang's direction, the other a fine chorus of some two 
hundred voices, the mature and well-tried Highland 
Musical Society being taken as a nucleus, to which 
are added many members of the Boylston Club and 
some sixty or seventy of the Handel and Haydn 
Society, under the direction of Mr. Sharlanfl. Both 
of the latter have made their debuts and both have 
been received with favor. Each of the careful and 
pains-taktng directors may well feel proud of the 
measure of commendation which has been freely ac- 
corded them. 

We have our two or three quintet clubs of instru- 
mental performers, and our smaller quartet clubs of 
vocalists. We have resident among us individual 
vocal artists equal to any requirements of the con- 
cert room or of the severer oratorio school. 

The Thomas Orchestra is perhaps as fine as any- 
thing to be found in any or the cities of the Old 
World, having been brought by its accomplished 
director to a high, perhaps the highest state — nearly 
reaching perfection — which it is possible to attain 
to. Mr* Thomas guides and controls his men exclu- 
sively throughout all the months of the year, there- 
by gaining i3>solute mastery over them, and mould- 
ing and shaping individual members of the same to 
his will nntil the result is, as stated, a nearly per- 
fect orchestra. 

Not so the Harvard Orchestra. Here we find 
perhaps as fine a body of musicians as are gathered 
under Mr. Thomas's baton, but they are brought t**- 
gether under very diflerent circumstances. They are, 
to a great extent, from our theatre orchestras, where 
each little band of musicians play nightly under a 
different director, and when brought under the baton 
of Mr. Zerrahn they come as so many individual 
mtibicians and not as an orchestra. Tliat some im- 
perfections are the result of their performances under 
such circumstances no one need deny ; and yet when 
we see remarks like the following, in speaking of the 
performance of the Moiart Symphony — ** The lovely 
andante became almost coarse from the absence of 
an appropriate expression in its performance ; " and 
this remark — " Mr. Zerrahn has an unfortunate pro- 
pensity to conduct all music alike ; whether it be 
Mosart, Beethoven or Schumann, he gives the 
same color, or the same lack of color to all," and 
this about ** a remarkable apparent oblivion to the 
meaning of such necessary tnings as phrasing and 
expression ; "r-we say when we. see suQh re- 
marks as have been quoted, so untrue in fsct and 
breathing such a slurring spirit in their every 
phrase, we are constrained to believe that something 
more than a desire to serve the public in pointing 
out that which is g^ood and to which we should 
clinir and render support, as separated from the 
chaff which we should spurn and avoid, actuates the 
writer. 

The Harvard Orchestra, under Mr. Zerrahn's 
direction, have been brought into a very, creditable 
condition, as thdr performances the present season 
abundantly show to any fair-minded and critical 
listener, and we doubt whether Mr. Thomas himself, 
with all his experience, could ha^e done more than 
has been accomplished by Mr. Zerrahn. 

Why are these comparisons ? The field is wide 
enough for all, as it would seem, for each is satisfied 
with the support it is receiving. Why compare 
orchestras or choral bodies 7 No jealousies exist 
on the part of any of the organiaations themselves, 
that we are aware ; or if so, why fan the fiame ? Let 
us get what good we may from all, and let us en- 
courage and support all, t&at good may come to us 
in return, l. b. n. 



S^erial Itatiru. 



The original model of the stone instruments used 
in the ocarine concerts, recently given at the Syden 
hsm Crystal palace, has been'fonnd in a cavern of 
the Hante-Garonne, bv E. Pielte. He describes it 
as a neolithic flute; it Is formed of bone pierced with 
two well-made holes, and was discovert in a layer 
of charcoal and cinders, alongside of flint implements 
of neolithic types. Evidences have before been ob- 
tained of the existence of the arts of ensrravinir and 
sculpture among the stone-using folk of Gaul, but 
this is the first testimony that has transpiroi to show 
that they were sensibie to the divine influence of 
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V«cal, with IPIa»« Acc«MpaMlM«»c. 

Vocal Beauties of " Don Munio*' by D. Buck. 

" Don Ifanio i« a Romantic Cantata of most In- 
terextlnir ch»ract«r, both In the " Story** and In the 
« If aale." The following five pieces are for 'Solo" 
talent. 

1. Aria. Within my Chamber. Soprano, 

5. E to a. 
S. Aria. In the Woods. Baritone 

4. Ftod. so 

8. Aria. Tlie Shadows deepen. Tenor. 

4. F to 17. 40 

4. Duet Dews of the Summer night 

Contralto and Tennr, 4. A6 to a. 40 

5. Quartet It is the lot of Friends to 

part 4. Fiog. 40 

Ship Boy's Lullaby. 2. A minor to f. Romer. 80 

" Calmly, calmly Ip he pleepinc, 
Tho* the wave* run hiirh." 
A very aweet ballad, in pxeelleat tatte. 

IQng and Beggar Maid. 8. A to e. Leve^. 30 

"And the roaniaire hell* did ring 
With a ring a ting a ting f** 

O, prettleitof hoffvnrmafdfi! O, lolly king f O, 
merfleat of old-ftwhhMicd ballads I 

Treasured Friendship. Song and Chorus. 

3. F to f. WfOtL 80 

A smooth and nnvleal quartet and aolo. 

Good Enough. 8. Ctog. Uoward. 80 

IT^miMA.— « It's ffrtod ^nnnrh for Hannah." 
/%!«.—•• It's good enonjch for me." 

Good enough and bright enough for anybody. 
The Raft 4. G to ^. JEHnwiL 00 

AlM> publlnhed In S for Alto voice, ft la a grand 
deterinUve 'acona" and, annfr with proper fecHof, 
should be a groat aocceas In the eonocrt room. 

A Flower that bloomed. [Fleur qui se fane), 
from '' La Princesse de Trebizonde." 
8. F to f . Offenbach. 80 

" OOoy I Ah I happy heart t*' 

A eriap, natty Utile Tnoch aong from the new 
opera. 

Sleep, my baby, sleep and dream. Cradle 

23ong. L. O. Emermm. 85 

•• I>arling, little one ; good night r 
A charming *'go to slaep song." 

MmmtrmmfmtmU 



Marche Heroiqne. 4. A6 Mme. Giowmnbmi, 60 

The •h«»rolc' quality Is carried oat hy a sncoeMfon 
01 powerful chorda and octaves, whleh, however, 
oooMStonaliy give place to quiet, sweet paaaagea, 
which rellcre tLe piece of heaThaeas without iniur- 
ing lu dignity. 

Little Fraud. Polka. 8. C. MaglaUL 40 

A neat arrangement of a favorite song* 
Chant du Nord. (Song of the North). 



3. A minor. 



Lange. 35 



Has the tinge of melancholy wMdh aeemt to be- 
long to northern mu«lc, bat u, nevertlielesa, very 

aweet. 

Quadrille from " Princess of Trebixonde." 3. 

Krakauer, 40 

Pretty, neat aire, strung together for daneer's 
uae. 



Racoczy March. 6 hands. 8. C. Kreteckmar. 85 

What a rtonvenlence It would be to have 6 hands! 
But as that cannot be, get two ftiends to practice It 
with you. It is very enjoyable and effeotfve. 

Absolvirt Polka Fran^aise. 8. D. 

LeUermeyer. 85 

Very peculiar and pretty. Flayed prIndpaOy 
with a i%ht wrist movement. 

Fox Chase. Galop. 8. G. Steiner. 80 

Well named, and la bright enough for any rsTel 
of the Jolly hunters. 

8trau$». 75 



Colonnen Waltz. 



8. 



AeeRBviATinxs.— Deg^rees of difficulty are marked 
1 to 7. The k^\n mariCHl with a cauital letter: as C, B 
flat, Src. A small Rnman letter marks the highest note* 
if on the staff, an Uidie letter the highest note. If above 
the staff. 
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Robert Franz's First 

^Lohengrin." 

tAs WA(rner*« romantic Opera hu at last been actually 
Verformed here In Boston, we thfuk ittliuely to repA>4ucc 
the following Letter of the aonfr composer to a well known 
poet, which appeared, by request, in the Leipxig JTefu 
Zeii4chri/l /Or Mutik over twenty year* af^o, and which 
we at that time translated and printed in thnve columns. 
It will proba'bly be read with more interest now than it 
was then.] 

     You write me about the Opera and 

about what you call ** demoniacal" music. I 

answer both in one breath, while I tell you about 

— Richard WJ^gne^. 

And first a confession, which from the lips 
of a musician must sound almost comical. A 
short time since I had not heard a note of Wag- 
ner, and my prepossession was founded merely 
upon a glance into the score of the TannJiduier. 
There everything to the eye was so confused 
and long-winded, no working together, mere 

disconnected musical monologue, I 

was agonized ; for although universal suffrage 
is an integral part of the rational constitution 
in the musical republic, yet here as everywhere 
else it presupposes decent common sense. Men 
and notes are then only veritable and self-gov- 
erning republicans, when they support the 
vihoU and do not with steadfast satisfaction ogle 
themselves or with forth -putting egoism strive 
to erect a separate planetary system. — So I 
shared the aversion of nearly all my brother 
artists to the two-fold rebel, and made it a 
matter of conscience to cross myself devoutly 
at the mention of the name of Wagner, put on 
a long face and say to myself with pharisaical 
unction: ** Lord, I thank thee," Ac. Chance, 
rather than desire, put into my hands his book, 
KuMtu>erh der ZuhunjX ('*The Artof the Fu- 
ture.'^) To my great surprise I gained from 
this work the conviction that the composer 
must have a good sum of clear and orderly 
ideas in his head, and that he could undertake 
absolutely nothing, that would not be justifia- 
ble from some higher stand-point. 

Liszt was so kind as to invite me to Weimar, 
and assured me beforehand that the Lohengrin 
would more than compensate me for the jour- 
ney. The ** Art of the Future," together with 
that adventurous score, had put me in a state 
of great excitement ; but it needed that to entice 
me so far to an opera. Tou know that I am as 
fond of your art as of my own, and will readily 
comprehend that I am principled against all 
that has heretofore been called Opera. If I 
listened to the music,' the action would escape 
me; if I attended to the latter, I lost too much 
of the former, and indeed lost altogether the 
words which fonned the substratum of the 
tones I — in short I could make no unity out of 
it, and carried only fragmentary impressions 
into it. This disinclination of mine not only 
extended to Meyerbeer and Flotow, but my 
heresy touched even Mozart {on the itage^ ob- 
serve,) as well as the rest of them. At last I 
accustomed myself to the thought that my 



means of jndging in regard to stage matters 
must be very limited; — a suspicion, which 
gained in probability, when I took into account 
the lively interest of many, with whom I fully 
harmonized in all the other cardinal points. 
Still I adhered firmly to the proposition, that 
the Opera fritters the poetry to shreds and dis- 
members the music by the dialogue and other 
fine things. But after LoJiengriny I shall have to 
view it differently. From the first bar I was in 
the midst of it, and soon stood in such active 
reciprocity with what was passing on the stage 
and in the orchestra, that throughout the whole 
representation I imagined myself in fact a fellow 
singer and actor with the rest . How irksome 
is the frivolity of the Frencli manner^ which now 
rules our stage, compared with such deep and 
noble conception ! To be sure, the latter pre- 
supposes something, which our present theatre 
public appears almost to have lost, — namely 
abandon and free sympathetic play of feeling, 
— a moral process, without which all intelligent 
understanding of Art is out of the question. 

But don^t believe that I have become an en- 
thusiast over night. On the contrary I regard 
the matter very calmly, and shall withhold my 
blame as little as my praise 

Wagner's opera is a whole, and therefore only 
enjoyable and understandable as represented. 
Other opera music is Quited also to the concert 
room. Mozart, for instance, is comprehensible 
to me in his full worth only there ; — whereas to 
separate Wagner^s music from his poem would 
be, so to speak, complete annihilation. Hence 
the impression which the score of Tannhduser 
made upon me. I had not, in my prejudice 
against everything called opera, supposed it 
possible that the music could so mould and 
subordinate itself to the action, without merg- 
ing itself entirely. In Lohengrin it seems mere- 
ly to IntTNduce lights and [shadows into the 
picture, merely to adorn emotions and scenes, 
to render them clear and transparent ; it only 
gives to the effect of the action a longer reach, 
and extends it to those nerves, which otherwise 
would have had no part in the enjoyment, and 
so draws the tohole man into the magic circle. 
It never enters its head to expatiate on its own 
account, or to move in the forms of a tradition- 
al or scholastic cut ; it accompanies the devel- 
opment of the poem, breathes into it the tender 
or conjcires up the stormy ; fills out, recedes or 
becomes prominent, as there may be necessity. 
But always you are in the midst of an elaborate, 
fully justified whole. 

But if we view it now from the stand-point 
of a purely musical criticism, and not as a ram- 
ified and complex organism, of which a part 
only rests upon tones, we find indeed a remark- 
able poverty. Only a few essential motives 
mark the musical connection ; these are h^ld 
fast from one end of the opera to the other, and 
we always see them emerge and turn up again, 
jnst when a chaos threatens and when all seems 
going wilfully to pieces. What is offered you 
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besides these fundamental bodies, seems, taken 
by itself alone, a disconnected mass, whose 
centre of gravity resides not in the vocal, but 
the instrumental music. But do not for the 
world suppose that these are regular instrumen- 
tal movements, after the patterns that have 
become fixed since Beethoven. With Wagner 
they rest upon pure sonority, upon the refiex 
movements of tone. Herein he is great, here 
the most assiduous studies evidently have borne 
marvellous fruit. It is a true fable-world, a 
true rainbow of tones. Unheard of combina- 
tions of sound, but throughout of a beauty in- 
comparable. The entire introduction to Lohen- 
grin is a fairy element, and one can hardly, 
even w^ith the critical spectacles on nose, avoid 
a state of ecstasy and transport. The nerves 
vibrate, but how ? 1 1 

Now upon these tone-combinations, for which 
I purposely avoid using the fixed idea of 
*^ chords," the vocal melody is set. It is kept 
in peculiar, I might say, in strange intervals, 
and is almost exclusively in Recitative. Only 
in rare cases, where a powerful effect absolute- 
ly demands it, it rises to an Arioso^ which nat- 
urally, since the stimulant has not been abused, 
cannot fail of its effect. — It is hard to conceive 
how the singers can impress upon their memory 
such apparently ungracious forms Of m«lody ; 
and yet they assure me that, as soon as they 
once get hold of it, every note stand as if 
chiselled in the head. Note this; it speaks for 
your theory, for the natural fundamental bass, 
and the ** demoniacal " formation of accords of 
which you speak. — ^Fortheiest^ the music goes 
with the thoughts to be expressed through 
thick and thin. The modulation observes no 
traditional rules, no familiar form ; it is entirely 
dithyrambic : a full chord of C major, and close 
upon it a D major, is an every-day occurrence. 
Of symmetrically constructed rhythmical fig- 
ures there is nothing to be found ; one crowds 
the other f orward, restlessly and without per- 
ceptible goal And in spite of these 

licenses and monstrosities, always the alone 
right, the indispensably necessary for the time, 
is hit. Comprehend it, he who can! While 
with Meyerbeer the refinement is shamefully 
paraded, here it always works merely in a com- 
pleting, mediating function, and helps, in 
spite of its exquisite form, to finish off the 
whole with charming, naive grace, t was not 
once disagreeably affected in the whole course 
of the performance; on the contrary, the feel- 
ing never for a moment left me, that I was in 
the presence of a grand creation, strong in the 
consciousness of its title. Whether it were the 
charm of absolute novelty, or what else, I can 
name only a very few productions which have 
thrilled me so as a whole {ganz aus dem VoUen\ 
so ** demoniacally," to use your word again, as 
Lohengrin. 

And the public? It listened eagerly, devout- 
ly, deeply moved and spell-bound, as if it felt 
the might of a sonorous stream, flowing towards 

^-— ^^i>^— ^^.^— ^^— — ^ I  I  11 lint ^■■  — iM« 
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it out of the heart of the world. Another pal- 
pable proof that men, be they ever so llase, 
feel instinct irely and grow believing, so soon 
as anything is offered them out of the mysteri- 
ous and yet clear-running fountain of eternal 
nature. This is in fact the might of the pri- 
mal energy, of the ** demoniacal element," 
which the world's petti fogging wisdom, unable, 
as you say, to tell what to make of it, is always 
ready enough to pronounce demoniacal in tlie 
evil sense « 

Do you think now that I hate come complete- 
ly over to your view ? Do you think that I am 
convinced with you, that Music in the immedi- 
ate Future is to undergo a noble expansion ? As 
a handmaid, renouncing its independent estate, 
yes; — but as exercising its ancient, just right, 
no I For a thrifty future of the **Art of the 
Future,*' in my humble opinion, in spite of 
Richard Wagner, there can be little hope. lie, 
at once poet and composer, to whom all the 
labor and all the victory belongs, cannot be 
seduced into a rivalry with himself ; so he lets 
music be music and he makes an — opera. But 
what he thereby proves most strikingly is, the 
poverty of musical invention in our time. He 
is so penetrated with the misery of the present 
state of Art, that he makes no conscience of 
magnifying it. 

You have here shortly and concisely my view 
about Opera and ** demoniacal '' music, or music 
resting only upon natural laws of sound. It 
claims, of course, only the weight of an individ- 
ual view. Wagner, through his two- fold endow- 
ment, is the only man who could create an 
opera, which in its fundamental conditions is 
an integral work of Art. Whoe^^er would fol- 
low Wagner's tone-tracks and their wind-harp 
system, without the inborn, genial feeling of 
the right and necessary, must do sensible injury 
to himself, and if he be a setter of the fashion, 
to the Art. Wagner is a — remarkable phenom- 
enon, a thoroughly genial, self -justifying 
nature ; but imitators will still be imitators, and 
as such will never know how to take home to 

themselves the ancient truth : 

Qaod lieet Jovi, non licet bovl. 

Robert Frai7Z. 



Miuical Education and Popnlar Concerta 

[From the Atlantic Monthly.J 

In a recent quite lively discussion in the 
Daily Advertiser newspaper, about concert pro- 
grammes, the ways and means of musically 
educating a people not as yet altogether musical 
have been descanted upon to a rather unusual 
extent. The discussion, beginning with a good- 
natured enough proteat by a *' Disappointed 
Subscriber" to Mr. Theodore Thomases series 
of Symphony Concerts, had at the outset little 
if anything to do with popular education. 
The subject of debate was at first mainly wheth- 
er symphony concerts are as amunng entertain- 
ments as the public at large might desire. Had 
the discussion not bordered to a rather danger- 
ous degree upon more weighty matters, we 
should have been wholly glad to see the subject 
approached from so un- Anglo-Saxon a point of 
view. A plea for amusement pure and simple, 
for amusementper m, divorced from all instruc- 
tive and intellectual disturbing elements, com- 
ing from the very heart of Boston, is in itself a 
refreshing novelty, interesting and to our mind 
praiseworthy when considered in its purely 
social relations. But the matter in hand is so 
mixed up with things that are of indispensable 
educational worth, that we cannot but view our 
** disappointed " friend, together with his more 



desperately skeptical partisan **B.," in a 
questionable liffiit. It is not our purpose, 
neither is this the place, to answ<»r directly any 
of the statements or ai^mnent-s nf either writer; 
but taking the unfci^nod interest in the subject 
that has been displayed throughout the discus- 
sion for our excuse, we venture to offer s(»me 
ideas on the subject of musical education in this 
country as affected by concert progmmmes and 
concert-going. 

Were any scheme of projrressive popular 
musical education possible with us, we «hould 
advocate it by all means. But there are insur- 
mountable difHcnlties in the way of such a plan. 
In the first place, the wondrously heterogeneous 
elements of which American society is, more 
than any other, composed, and the lightning 
pace of progress as well as the extreme com- 
plexity of modern civilization are against it. 
Even if our society were of that simple struct- 
ure that we find in Germany iu the thirteenth 
century, any rationally progressive system of 
general mu>ical culture would prove impossible. 
In Germany the popular musical sense was 
rationally and gradually developed through a 
period of several centuries, its natural growth 
being fed by foreign (French, Dutch, and Ital- 
ian) influences, until the Germans became the 
pri^eminently musical people they ar^ at the 
present day. But mark one all -important fact. 
These foreign influences, the results of the then 
higher esthetic civilization of France and Italy, 
were only brought to bear very gradually upon 
Germany. When we consider the dilficulty of 
communication then existing between different 
countries, we can easily understand how slowly 
and at the same time how generally these influ- 
ences worked. 

Every bit of French, Dutch, or Italian musi- 
cal learning had time to be thoroughly 
assimilated by Germany before a new lesson 
came from beyond the borders. Little hints of 
foreign improvement in counterpoint and musi- 
cal form came to Germany as the weekly paper 
comes to some lone backwoods village, in which 
every eager, news-loving mortal, from school- 
master to plowboy, knows every item of print 
by heart long before the next week brings a 
fresh supply. But America is now in a vastly 
different position from Germany in those old 
simple times. We arc now, in our musical 
infancy, living in daily intercourse with Ger- 
many and France in the full heydey of their 
musical manhood and Italy in its musical de- 
cline, bythis time quite sufficientlyfar advanced. 
In this age of steamboats, railways, and shil- 
ling-editions, he that runs may read, if he be 
so inclined, and the man that can a.ssimilate 
most quickly soon outstrips his duller brother. 
Society rapidly falls into distinct musical clas- 
ses, and he who cannot keep up with the fore- 
most must take his chance in the rear. Those 
who cannot fly must sink until they reach some 
denser fluid in which they may at least smmy 
unless they be perchance of that specific gravi- 
ty which can only be supported by solid ground 
of matter of fact, and are thus forced to walk 
this earth, unbuoyed by {esthetics of any sort. 
Which latter class of beings have also their use 
in the world. 

The question now arises. Which class has the 
highest and most imperative rights ? The class 
of swimmers are sure to largely, outnumber the 
flyers. That is one point in their favor. But 
are majorities to rule unquestioned in matters 
of the intellect and of the {esthetic sense as they 
do in coarser affairs ? To our thinking the man 
of high aesthetic nature and cultivation has an 
almost divine right to exercise and nourish his 
superior faculties in what most transcendent 
manner he can. Let the mediocre majority feed 
after him, even on the cnimbs that fall from 
his table, if need be. But what if the cultiva- 
ted minority should consent to waive their 
rights, harness themselves to the yoke of pub- 
lic instruction, and become merely didactic 
individuals for the benefit of plodding man- 
kind ? The idea has a seductive flavor of 
Christian charity and public-spirited self-immo- 
lation ! Supposing that all our cultivated 



musicians and music-lovers should fore<ro their 
chussicnl symphony concerts and fascinating 
experimentali/jng among the more modem 
musical transcentlentalists and, tnking their 
more ignonint neighbors by the hand, should 
try to lead them on through even the most 
judiciously selected course of progrt-ssive con- 
certs, beginning with **Nelly Bly*' in a hope of 
ultimately ending with ^'Israel in Egypt,*' the 
Passion, and the later Beethoven quartets. 
Supposing that our aspiring composers should 
devote themselves to the composition of such 
music as can be well assimilated bv the multi- 
tude, instead of following their own highest 
ideal,'^ and that both composers and music- 
lovers ^h mid for a period of ten or twenty years 
concentrate their Aesthetic energies np-m lead- 
ing the masses step by stop to an understanding 
of the higher music. We will not ask what 
thanks they would get, for that is a small mat-' 
ter, but we will ask what good they would do 
that would be in any reasonable proportion to 
the pains expended. The answer is, to our 
thinking, clearly, none! Any good result to 
be brought alxmt by such a plan would be an 
unprecedented novelty in the history of civili- 
zation and culture. The whole country would 
be steeped iu the most disheartening medioc- 
rity. We must never forget what an over- 
whelming influence the flt individual has upon 
the whole culture of his age. The higher above 
the common herd the individual stands, the 
greater and surer will his influence be in the 
end. Could the masses be autocratically com- 

Celled to «fu^^ music, some good might be done 
y taking up the didactic method; but as mat- 
ters exist, this is impossible. Tlieonly feasible 
plan is to present to the public, and with all 
one's might uphold examples of what is highest 
and best in music as well as in the other arts. 
Works of true, lofty genius cannot fail to have 
their purifying and elevating effect upon all 
who are amenable to musical influences ; sooner 
upon Fome, later upon others. A Beethoven A- 
major symphony, a Mozart **Don Giovanni." a 
Bach Passions Musik are infallible as truth 
itself. Take even our most cultivated music- 
lovers away from the constant influence of 
works like these, place them under less exalt- 
ing influences, and they will soon enouflfh 
degenerate into a condition in which they will 
not be trustworthy guides even to the most 
ignorant. We would have no manner of com- 
promise in the matter, and would oppose to the 
last inch any encroachment upon the perfect 
artistic structure of concert programmes. No 
standard is too high, not even the very highest. 
We are of course speaking of concerts which 
have only the advancement in the art for their 
object: symphony concerts, chamber concerts, 
and piano-forte recitals. The best of us are 
not perfect, neither are the wisest of us very 
wise. 

Instead of wasting so much breath and ink 
upon a chimerical gradual cultivation of the 
masses, it would be much more to the purpose 
to do all in our power towards the still higher 
and highest cultivation of the already enlight- 
ened few. Let our leaders in opinion be as 
perfect as possible. But we are again told that 
if this is the case, the common herd will merely 
take the leader's opinions on faith, thus paving 
the way for self-deception, sham enjoyment of 
high music without appreciation or understand- 
ing, hypocritical hero worship, and evils with- 
out end. This is most stupendously untnic. 
It is out of the nature of things. Nobody to. 
day who is worthy the name of man, and is not 
a mere eating and sleeping featherless biped, 
will take anything on faith. The uncompre- 
heuded invites investigation, the uncompre- 
hended good more than the uncomprehended 
evil. Culture is infectious. Where the most 
highly cultivated nucleus exists, there will be 
the highest general cultivation. Nothing is 
more fatal to general culture than that intellect- 
ual and {esthetic comniunism which would have 
the foremost wait until those who lag behind 
shall have caught up with him. 

But let none mistake our meaning. The 
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very last thing wc would aim our shafts at is 
general cilucjUion» assthctic or otlicrwise. But 
general rudimentary education is not to he 
undertaken with the mature man. That is the 
business of the school-boy. Where rudimenta- 
ry musical education is taking such strides as 
it is in our public schools, there is little fear of 
a want of that. The next generation will be 
upon us soon, and let our leaders look to it that 
they be in fit condition to preach the evangel 
of Bach and Beethoven to these coming young- 
sters, who do know their right hand from their 
left. The generation of ** musical infants" is 
passing away. What if there still linger some 
few pitiable beings who cheat themselves into 
liking Beethoven symphonies, because Beetho- 
ven is fashionable ? What harm is done ? We 
think that this sham admiration for classic 
music in our audiences has been, upon the 
whole, overrated. It is hardly conceivable 
that human folly should reach the pitch of 
going, year in, year out, to concerts merely for 
the sake of throwing dust in the eyes of one's 
fellow-creatures. 

There is a strong tendency with many people 
to look upon music as a mere amusement, and 
to decry all music from which they fail to derive 
such pleasure as one gets from eating and 
drinking, or any other merely sensual eujoy- 
ment, as purely mathematical. *' Scientific" 
is the word commonly u.scd in this connection. 
People are fond of contrasting ^* music of the 
head" with *' music of the heart," generally 
classing under the former t<^rm all music that 
they do not like, and under the latter all music 
that they do. Now the enjoyment derived from 
music is much of the same kind as that derived 
from the contemplation of a fine painting or 
statue, a beautiful face or form, or from fine 
poetry. Music to bo beautiful must needs be 
scientific, that is, it must follow the fundamen- 
tal laws of the art, just as a painting must follow 
the laws of perspective, anatomy, and coloring. 
By scientific wc mean in accordance with laws 
that are discoverable by science. A composi- 
tion, as a logically consistent whole, must have 
its why and wherefore, and be capable of anal- 
ysis into mutually dependent parts. But the 
enjoyment to be derived from it as a work of 
art does not depend upon the recognition of 
such analysis by the listener, any more than the 
enjoyment of a painting depends upon our 
recognition of the correctness of its anatomy 
and perspective. The beauty of both composi- 
tion and painting is instinctively felt. If the 
details, the mechanical part of the work, are 
faulty, our enjoyment is lessened in the exact 
ratio of our knowledge of what it should be to 
be perfect. But mechanical perfection of de- 
tail, or mere truth to nature, never of themselves 
made either a composition or a painting enjoy- 
able; although both may be indispensable to 
the perfect enjoyment of the cultivated art- 
lover. These are but the body, not the soul of 
art. It is just the indescribable beauty either 
of form, sentiment, or passion, that one enjoys 
in masic, — an element that can rarely exist to 
a marked degree in a technically faulty compo- 
sition^ but which is of a higher nature than 
mere technicality and wholly distinct from it. 
If **' music <if the head " means music that is 
merdy technically perfect, then it means music 
that is simply worthless, and we know of infi- 
nitely little classic music that can be ranked 
under such a heading. What ** music of the 
heart" may mean, unless it simply means good 
music, we are at a loss to discover. That many 
people fail to feel the beauty of much of the 
gramdefit music, because of their want of ac- 
quaintance with musical forms of expression, 
is BO moie strange than that many of us would 
fail to ace the beauty of a Sanskrit poem. It 
is with the greatest delight that we see so many 
** thoughtfully intent faces" at our concerts, 
bent upon finding out the beauties of the great 
symphonies. This persevering study is as sure 
of its reward as is the pursuit of truth itself. 
All the beauty of melody, sentiment, passion, 
tragic power, or comic humor, that can be found 
in music at all, can be foand in hundred-fold 



intensity and grandeur in the great classic mu- 
sic. The claxS.sic music is. to be sure, intcUect- 
UJil, but it is all the more inspiring for that, 
and with an inspiration that lasts. But music 
that is simply ammlng generally fails to amuse 
more than a few times; and, excellent as its 
function may be in the proper place and at the 
proper time, it can hardly be a very promising 
means of education. 
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On Editing. 

BY G. A. M.\rFAKRBX. 

This is the Rsre of editina:. In other times, it was 
cnouafli for some mon to pnnluce and others to 
ailinirc ; but now, n third function with respect to 
art has come to be cstnblirtliKd.ft third person stands 
between the artist and those to whom his work is 
addressed, and the editor so frequently presents him- 
self, that the world begins to consider that his ofilcc 
must be indispensable. 

Now there are three orders of editorship. 

One takes upon itself the duty of purifN'inir the text 
of an inaccessible author, and of presentini^ his works 
in a form as like to that in which he left them, as 
documentary and traditional evidence, together with 
most intelligent conjecture, can enable him to do. 
The result of his labor is what may be 8t3'led a 
library copy, valuable for reference on all occasions, 
and an authority on any points that may possibly 
be disputed. Such an edition as this, of any work 
of literar}' or musical art, cannot be too highly 
treasured, and, in the case of true masterpieces, is 
desirable beyond estimate. Literature has fared 
better ; but the debatable incidents in musical works 
are many, very many, and the means of decidins; 
them are far beyontl the reach of a vast majority of 
the persons who are interested in them. An editor 
of this class needs to exercise his discretion, when 
there is the choice of two authorities of nearly equal 
value; for instance, there may be the autograph of 
a work and a printed copy of the first edition of the 
same. In many c:\ses the reliability of the former 
is indisputable; but in others, it may often happen 
that a composer has improved upon his first inten- 
tions.eithcr from the experience of performance, from 
a reconsideration of a phrase, or from any other 
cause. He will then naturally alter the parts from 
which his piece is to be sung: or ])luyed, or he will 
alter the proof sheets if it is to be printed; but he 
will rarely run home from a rehearsal or a printing 
office to correct his original MS. When this hap- 
pens, of necessity a copy of the first edition is a 
better guide for the editor, than is even the hand- 
writing of the composer; at least so jud«red the 
Council of the Handel Society, iu opposition to 
Mendelssohn, when they issued " Israel in Escypt " 
under the editorship of the latter, who wished to 
restore several points from the MS. that had been 
altered, obviously for improvement's sake, before the 
orat')rio was first printed. Some of these points are 
so highly interesting that one at least may be cite! 
in support of the Council's decision, and in proof of 
the superiority of the printed over the written au- 
thority. Throusjhout the Chorus, " And with the 
blast of Th}' nostrils," Handel wrote the often repeat- 
ed phrase " the waters were gathered " with the 
word ** were" in two syllables, having four separate 
quavers for " wa-ters were ; " but printed it, as we 
all know, with two joined quavers for the first S3'l- 
lable, and one quaver each for the other two. 

Another order of editorship engages itself with 
expounding, so to speak, the original, and b}' the 
substitution perhaps of one word or one note for 
another, or by the change of punctuation, to make 
clear the sense of phrases which has been left doubt- 
ful by t.he author. To this order belong the count- 
less array of Shakesperean commentators, who have 
amended away at the assumed obscurities of the 
original text, till, it is probable, the author himself 
might b(* unable to recognize some of his passages, 
and quite unable to undurst^md them in the guise 
these f^orthies ha"e given them. The punctuation 
of music consists in the slurs to indicate the phras- 
ins, which supply the place of the commas, semi- 
colons, and the like, of literature, which are almost 
as essential to the sense as the very wordi they 
divide and congregate. It is in this matter of slur- 
ring or phrasiag that the works of many musicians, 
even amon<; the most eminent, are sadly defective. 
A thoroughl}' cultivated reader can of course supply 
for himself the deficiencies of the copy ; and, if he 
^ive an interesting rcnderinjj of the work, we are 
thankful to him; even thongh his views of the 
expression of a phruac perhaps differ from those of 



the man who wrote it. Su«h a rendering is scarcely 
to be improvised, but demands, in most cases, so 
intimate a knowledge of the music, on the part of the 
player, that it roust indeed live again as vividly in 
his mind as it did in that of the composer. This, 
and only this, can qualify him to treat a phrase as if 
it were his own ; and it is only under such treat- 
ment that any phrase can come forth with a natural 
air, an unconstrained expression. A vast propor- 
tion of music needs several simultaneous executants, 
and it is not possible under any doctrine of chances, 
that all of these can at once extemporize the same 
reading. It is necessary then, foe an efficient per- 
formance, that some one person consider what has 
here been defined as the panctuation of music, and 
that h« correspondingly mark the several parts 
which arc to be played together. Some editors, of 
the order in present eonsideration, stretch their 
duty to its very verge, if not break it by excess of 
tension ; which arc they who not only indicate how 
man}' notes are to be given in one breath, or in one 
bow, or without raising the fingers from a keyboard, 
but mark what notes are to be plaj^ed louc^ly and 
what softly, what are to be detached and what con 
joined, and thus give often a menulng to a phrase 
which is apart from the composer's intention, and is 
sometimes opposed to the natural tendency of the 
phrase itself. This kind of thing is admissable in 
performance, where the persoDality of the player 
may give interest to his erratic construction of a 
composer's meaning ; but it should not be perpetu- 
ated in print, unless accompanied with a complete 
description of what was originally written, and of 
what has been altered from and what added to the 
author's text. The free-handed and unavowed sub- 
stitution of words in the editions of Shakespeare 
that preceded the present generation, has led to the 
adoption of many of these in general belief as 
authentic, and it is only readers who make first 
acquaintance with the text from later editions, the 
principle of which is to restore the earliest readings, 
who can receive these unprejudiced by the power- 
ful influence of familiarity with ** amended " ver- 
bions, which prompts the supposition that right is 
wron&r and corruption is purity. So too, in the 
reprints of the masterpieces in music, it has been so 
far customary for editors to insert their own marks 
of piano and forte, and sforzando, and so forth, that 
when one lights upon a primitive copy, one is 
astonished to find how much and how little belong 
to the composer of these expressive directions. 
What may be styled a practical copy is of great 
use, of musical works, to plaj'ers who have not tho 
capabilities to interpret a composer's purpose by the 
lijjht of their own intelliijence. either for want of 
intimacy with a particular work, or of time to ac- 
quire it, when general education may perhaps have 
prepared them to obtain an insight into its design 
and details. Respect to convenience renders it often 
impracticable to define in print exactly what is 
editorial and what is authoritative ; but it is of the 
highest importance that editions thus ornamented, 
let us admit it to be. with the annotations of an 
editor, should be distinguished as such, so that they 
may not mislead a reader into the supposition that 
the inserted marks are due to the writer of the piec e. 
Let such as this be st3Med a school edition, if you 
will, and let its advantofr^ s be fully acknowledged ; 
but let it never be confounded with the library edi- 
tion before noticed, which there surely ou?ht to 
exist, of every work whose intert'st was suflicient to 
make a knowl\idge desirable of what the author 
wrote, eveathonr^h readers should in some instances 
prefer to depart therefrom. An edition of the pian- 
oforte works of Beethoven, now in the course of 
issue in German}*, carries this assumed prerogative 
of an editor to an extent happily extraordinary, and 
extraordinary let us hope it may long continue. 
In this, with most reckless disregard of evidence, 
the editors, and one in particular, assume to have a 
kind of second siffht of the author's menninij, and by 
the guidance of this pret^rnatnral light, they take 
upon themselves to set aside what Beethoven wrote 
and printed, and they supersede this in many pas- 
sages by substitutions of tlieir own, which material- 
ly change tho character and alter the effect of what 
oomraon-place folks blindly bclveve must have been 
intended by the master — poor common-place folks I 
who have but the indispcitable notes of the oricrinal, 
the general manner of the anthor, a com|)rehensioB 
of the theoretical and practical state of art in his 
time, and a reverence for a great mnn^s meaning and 
his individual way of exprcssinc^ it, to srnide them 
They who are responsible for tJits edition, nnscru 
pulously add octaves or double octaves to passages 
written in single notes, extend scales from one 
octave to two, and make other still more serious 
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changes, which, let us do them the kindness to sup- 
pose, they imai^ine to be bettering:8 of what the 
world received ns perfect prior to the pretence of 
these gentleman to prove it to be imperfect. Of a 
totallv different character, is an edition of the 
pianoforte Sonatas recently issued in England, 
wherein infinite pains have b^en spent in purifying 
the text according to the highest authorities, and 
impunctnatins: the phrases as aforesaid, so as to 
distinguish their meaning to all who read them. 
The English, or one produced in the same spirit and 
with the same amount of insight, should of course 
be the school edition. The.German edition must be 
a curiosity from which reason and feeling will 
revolt. 

Our third order of editorship assumes the right 
and presumes the capability to add to the works of 
great musicians in order to fit them for present use. 
In letters the same was done by John Dryden, by 
Xahum Tate, and by David Garrick, with regard to 
the plays of Shakespeare, and a pretty business they 
made of their changcments. Mankind has come to 
the convictions that the Tempest is best without 
having a youth that has never seen a maiden ; that 
King Lear is not improved by the omission of the 
Fooli or by the love of Edgar and Cordelia ; and 
that Romeo and Juliet is good enough without the 
waking of the heroine before her lover's death and a 
maudlin, dawdling, sentimentil piece of whining in 
consequence between the two. Would that a like 
conviction with regard to music might break upon 
us : The manes of an artist who wrote a Tragedy of 
four hours long, or an Oratorio of five — such as 
Hamlet or Belshazzar — could scarcely, with justice, 
rise from his repose to complain of the inevitable 
curtailment of his work ; for now it is impossible, if 
ever an audience could endure it, to attend to a per- 
formance of such great extent. To shorten, where 
this is unavoidable, is one thing ; to color, to deco- 
rate, to misrepresent, or even to dress (when the 
applied costuxe is out of the fashion of the age to 
which the work belongs) is entirely another. Per- 
haps one of the greatest evils that have ever been 
done in music, is the reinstrumentation by Mozart 
of Handel's Messiah; and the evil lies in the fact 
that the score is written with such consummate 
artistry as to rival the beauty of the original mat- 
ter, that it is hence inseparable (save in those pieces 
in which, from the first, Mozart's additions have 
been unused), from Handel's groundwork in public 
performances. Because of its infinite merit, Mozart's 
orchestration is now indispensable ; and, because of 
its indispensabilitv, any one now regards it is a 
preeedent, and takes licence from its example to 
invest other works of Handel with " additional 
accompaniments." Unhappily, or happily, as the 
case may be. everybod}^ who paints Handel with 
the vivid colors of the modern orchestra is n<»t 
Mozart. If he were, and were always at his best, 
then should we become strangers to the effects 
intended by the might}' one of Halle, the stern 
grandeur and the special sweetness of the Saxon 
giaat would have no existence, and the delicious 
haze of sunset glories that hangs as a kind of veil 
between the ancient style of music and the modern 
would hide from view the most salient features of 
the moster's individuality. I plead guilty to this 
act of treason against the musician's memory in my 
own poor strivings, which would not be extenuated 
by a recital of the circumstances that induced me to 
the act; I but acknowledge thbt I live in a glass- 
house, and the stones I may throw will shatter as 
much my own panes as they may strike against the 
crystals of others. Now the case of llanuel differs 
from that of every later musician, and, to a great 
extent, from that of some composers of his own peri- 
od, in that the unwritten organ part formed a prom- 
inent and important feature in the performances over 
which he himself presided ; and that the absence of 
this designedly consDicuous feature causes a vast 
blank, which imperatively ueeds to be filled. It 
was thts imperative need which caused Mozart to 
write his wind instruments and occaMonall}* to add 
to the string parts of Handel, for the performance of 
the Messiah in Vienna, in a hall that had no organ. 
He must be a man with the genius of Mozart or of 
Handel himself, or ehe with the belief that he had 
it. who would now-a-d«ys dare to improvise an organ 
part to any work by Handel, that should oim at the 
contrapuntal character and the general fulness of 
interest of what Handel is recorded to have played ; 
but a thing may be accomplished in the stillness of 
contemplation, which is impossible in the heat of 
excitement, and thus one — who could by no means 
extemporize it — might write, in a fortunate humor, 
such an organ part as even Hande) might not have 
rejected. This would not be to modernize a work 



written in the spirit of another age, but to fill up the 
gap occasioned by the aothor's incomplete mode of 
writing. So deemed Mendelssohn — more wisely 
than when he recast *' Acis and Galatea" — when 
afterwards he wrote his truly Handelian organ part 
for "Israel in Egypt." It is seemingly inconsi^itAnt, 
on the other hand, to fill up the incompleteness of 
Handel with instrumental effects snch as he never 
conld have conceived, even though it be done after 
the example of Mozart's "Messiah." Let us pass on, 
however, to a master who lived two generations 
after the grand old colossus became silent, afier the 
modern had been introduced into music by the mag- 
ical touch of Mozart, and who is duly accredited 
with a mastery over the materials wherewith he 
worked, that is equal to the measureless orreatnesa 
of his thought. It has been proposed — mercy 
measure the monstrosity ! — to improve the orches- 
tration of the Ciioral Symphony of Beethoven, and 
the notion has been justly met b}' Mr. Manns In a 
paragraph in the book of his benefit concert last 
April, and by Mr. Joseph Bennett in an article that 
appeared in this journal. There is one thing to be 
urged, and this is the single one, in support of 
the extravagant proposal — namely, that let be writ- 
ten what may, cither in the way of making clear 
the ideas which Beethoven is now declared to have 
been unable to express, or else in making clear what 
the proposer would like him to have expressed, let 
be written what may, the world has always the free- 
dom to receive or to reject it, and we who have full 
faith in Beethoven, so may still play him as he 
wrote, and may still believe that his writing is the 
immortal portion of himself. The orchestration of 
a master is as entirely individual to him as are his 
harmonies or his melodies. One can tell at a 
hearing that this or that is a score of Mendelssohn 
or of Schumann, of Spohr or of Weber, of Beetho- 
ven or of Mozart, quite as certainly as one can rec- 
ognize a painter by his coloring or a poet by his 
idiom. Would a passage of Shakespeare be any 
longer his, were every word in it that is unusual in 
our times to be replaced by the lost new University 
slang phrase which has oecn adopted by the Girl 
of the Period ? Would a picture uy Reynolds bo 
any longer his, were it to be rcoolored by even the 
ablest of living artists t Let it be granted that 
some of the orchestral effects of our master are not 
satisfactory to the full, and let it bo presumed that 
this is a possible consequence of his infirmity, which 
he might have altered Imd ho heard these effccta as 
we hear them. What then ? If Beethoven had not 
possessed that miraculous inner sense of sound 
through which he perceived the beautiful, he would 
mit have been Beethoven ; and, in like manner, had 
he not possessed that natural as lamentable outer 
!*c'nselessness to the very sounds of his own concep- 
tions, BO neither would he have been Beethoven. 
It is he that is our love, our adoration ; and he. 
disguised by the manipulation of another hand, at 
the prompting of another brain, is a stranger to 
musicians, and strange may he be forever. It is ar- 
gued that the capabilitia« of instruments have been 
extended aince our master wrote, and that he would 
hnvtt constructed different passages had the means 
been at hand for their execution. What then ? Had 
he written something else, he would not have writ- 
ten what he wrote, and we shall better enjoy this 
legacy of genius if we believe it to be unimprovable, 
than if we submit it to the hacking mercies of any 
after-comer. Nay, the then limitation of compass 
of certain instruments brought particular beauties 
into some works of Beethoven which would not have 
been there had pianofortes and flutes and other 
machines for setting the air in motion teen without 
top or bottbm to their scale. Netice in testimony, 
the many incidents, in the early Sonatas particular- 
ly, which, recurring in different keys from those 
wherein they first are heard, are then modified to 
bring them within the bounds of the instrument 
that would have been exceeded had the said inci- 
dents been precisely transposed ; and new beauties 
spring from these modifications, beauties that never 
would have come into being had the copyist instead 
of the composer been able to transfer the phrases 
unaltered from one key to another. Let it be 
granted, a grant beyond the amplitude of all here- 
tofore concessions, that the passage it is proposed to 
alter ore weak, unworthy, even faulty. What then ? 
A true lover may perceive faults in the person, or the 
mind, or the character of his mistress ; but will he 
love her the less ? Will he not love her in spite 
of, and even hccauso of these imperfections? 
This order of editorship has received countenance 
and even support in English print. Alas and well- 
aday ! It becomes then a duty to protest against 
it ; bat no protest can obliterate a once printed word. 



It is the winged seed that is borne upon the air fp»m 
clime to clime and from people to people; there is 
only to widh, where ho])c has no anchor, that the 
seed may fall on flinty soil, and that men's hearts 
will afford do nurtnre to the art-impiety. May 
such never become the concert edition of nmaical 
cla<«slcfl. 

The responsibility of a mnsical editor is beyond 
calculation. W^e owe an infinite debt of gratitude to 
anyone who accepts this responsibility with implicit 
faith in his author ; wc owe as deep a debt of resent- 
ment to one who grasps it with an unslwkable belief 
in himself. 



• »# 



Cherabini 

Memorial* Illustrative of bU Life. By Edward Bcllasls. 
(Fn>m the London Musieal SUiidard.) 

[Continoed from Page 346.] 

Shortly after Cherubini's arrival at Paris, his 
" D^mophon " was brought oat. Another opera on 
the same subject was also in hand by Vogel, but as 
he appears to have devoted more attention to tb» 
bottle than to fulfilling his engagements, Cherubini 
completed his work before his rival. The friends of 
the two composers succeeded in causing both operas 
to be received with coldness. This was an odd 
fancy, that of bringing forward two works on the 
same theme. As Castil-Blaze satirically remarks : — 

There was then a mania at the opera for doubling 
these lovers, and for bringing forward two works in 
succession, compf>sed on one given subject. By 
this means a saving was made in clotli, aud the 
mnkc-up of a collection of costumes; aud the same 
decorations served for both dramas. 

Fetis condemns Cherubini's work for " a dryness 
in the airs, a number of faults as regards rhythm 
and symmetry of phrasing, and, what is worse than 
all, a languid monotony in the general tone of the 
work." He subsequently goes on to explain this by 
the author's ij?norance (at that time) of the require- 
ments of the French stage, and the unmusical nature 
of the language which did not afford the csdenced 
rhythms of the Italian tongue. Picchianti considora, 
that the faults are to be assigned more to the poet 
than the musician, and observes that *' in ' I>6mo- 
phon ' Cherubini exhibited a more eUborate work- 
manship, more grandeur in form, and so suddenly 
perfected his style, that be rose above the ordinary 
and popular intelligence of the time." Ilal^vy also 
writes : " In this work the composer was laying the 
foundations of a new school and a new style. But 
these qualities could not be appreciated by the pub- 
lic; and then inspiration was wanting." Despite 
its comparative failure, " Demophon " fell upon the 
small fry of Italian composers and the drawing-rooms 
as a bombshell ; a work so scientific and powerful 
must have greatly disgusted the worshippers of the 
soft and artificial Italian school. Its proanction was 
one of the many signs of the breaking away from 
the old moorings, and of the roightv social change 
which the following year was to usher in. 

The Queen granted the Lqge Olympique an 
apartment in the Tuilleries for its performances, and 
here, in 1789, was produced Cherubini's cantata, 
'* Circa," which Miel calls, " one of the roaster 
pieces of the French lyric drama." In this year, 
Leonard, the Queen's perfumer, a man of taste and 
great wealth obtained a license to open a theatre for 
Italian opera. Cherabini was appointed director of 
tlin scheme, and Viotti was sent to Italy to engage 
singers. Cherubini worked bard at his new post, 
teaching the singers, leading in the orchestra — 
either on the violin or harpsichord, we presume-^ 
and inserting fresh airs in the works brought for- 
ward. Lafaye remarks : — 

At this period he had two distinct styles, one of 
which was allied to Paisiello and Cimarosa by the 
grace, elegance, and purityof the melodic forma; 
the other which attached itself to the school of 
Gluck and Mozart, more harmonic thaa melodious, 
rich in instrumental details. 

In the midst of the composition of the next opera, 
"Marguerite d'Anjou," the Revolution broke cot, 
and Cherubini quitted Paris for Breailpontin Nor- 
mandy, bat he returned again to Paris before the 
execution of the unfortunate king. Daring the 
years of anarchy the musician suffered much hard- 
ship. His aristocratic friends and supporters had 
either fallen under the guillotine or fled from the 
bloody city, and Cherubini seems to have passed his 
time in seclusion, and in the study of drawing, bota- 
ny, and the physical sciences. To go out was dan- 
f:erous, and, according to Mr. Bellasis, he appears to 
lave had a narrow escape. 
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Once, daring an occasion of more thnn ordinary 
excitement, Cherubini fell into tbe bands of a band 
of sans-cuIlottef«, wbo were roving about tbe city 
seeking musicians to Conduct tbeir cbunts. To tbcra 
it was a special satisfaction to compel tbe talent tbat 
had formerly delighted royalty and nobility to ad- 
minister now to their own gratification. On Chern- 
ubini firmly refusiug to lead them, a low murmnr 
ran through the crowd, rnd the fatal words, "The 
Royalist I the Royalist I " resoundtd on all sides. 
At this critical juncture, one uf Cberubini*s friends, 
a kidnapped musician too, seeing his imminent dan- 
ger, thrust a violin into his unwilling hands, and 
succeeded in persuading him to lead tbe mob. Tbe 
whole day these two musicians accompanied tbe 
hoarse and overpowering yells of that revolutionary 
assemblage ; and when at last a halt was made in a 
public square, where a banquet took place, Cherubini 
and his friend had to mount some empty barrels and 
play till the feasting was over. 

Love, and the horrible duty of escorting the 
condemned to the scaffold, kept Cherubini in Paris. 
He had jiromised bis hand toC^cile.tbe accomplished 
daughter of Signor Tourette. a musician of the old 
Chapelle Royafe, and husband of one of the ladies 
in waiting at the court. Uis engagement as leader 
of the Italian Theatre necessitated bis enrolment as 
a member of the National Guard, and there was no 
escaping from his horrible duties. The difficulty 
moreover of leaving Paris was great, and Cherubini 
having occupied so prominent a position, and one 
attached to the court, would have risked his life had 
he made the attempt. 

On July 18th, 1791, was produced on the opening 
of the Tb^tre Feydeau. the opera *• Lodoiska." Mr. 
Bellasis quotes extensively from the opinions of 
various authorities as to the merits ef tbe work. It 
is hardly neces'sary to offer any fresh comment on 
this masterpiece. Its success was immense, the 
whole audience going through the — somewhat 
wearisome — process of rising and applauding each 
piece. The work seems to have given the coup de 
grdce to the old Italian school, and it is somewhat 
remarkable that the fatal blow should hare been 
delivered by an Italian himself. But, as we have 
pointed out, the time for change had come.. If the 
tender melodies and showy writing of Piccini and 
others suited a society given over to mere luxury 
and voluptuousness, such a style was certain not to 
meet the tastes and feelings of men who lived in 
more stirring times. As there had been two "D6m- 
ophons,'* so there were two " Lodoiskaa.** Oue by 
Krentzer was produced at the same theatre a month 
after that of Cberubiui's. Tbe old charges that are 
again and again urged against innovators were 
launched at Cherubini. Mr. Bellasis prints a long 
criticism written during the composer's lifetime 
against this work, in which the author says : — 

Since it is easier to produce harmonies and noise, 
effects of purely theoretical calculation, than to cre- 
ate song, M. Cherubini, renouncing the Italian 
method, which requires imagination and fecundity, 
allies hiuiself to the German manner, in substituting 
for an expressive melody the noisy and often unnat- 
ural effects of instrumental profusion. 
This cry is just as rife to-day, as it was eighty years 
ago. 

Durinff the time of the Republic (and Consulate) 
the number of theatres in Pans was singularly large, 
and among the chief musicians engaged in writing 
for them may be reckoned Viotti, M^hul, Gr^try, 
Gossec, Monsigny, Philidor, Steibelt, and Dalavrac. 
When, however, the crisis came in 1798, an^ the 
King was led to the scaffold, the musiciacs, thor- 
. oughly alarmed at the turn events were taking, had 
fled from the city. Cherubini took refuge at La 
Chartreuse de Gaillon, near Rouen, the residence of 
a friend whose wife was fond of music. Uere he 
had "La Caverne" put upon the boards; the work was 
by his friend Lesueur,and Cherubini took great pains 
to present it properly, in order to vex the Parisian 
artistes, who, he considerdid, had treated its modest 
author very unfairly. While staying here, the 
news of his father's death reached Cherubini, and 
the poor musician had to sell his little inheritance 
at Florence for the funeral expenses. Shortly alter 
this event' he wrote the two-act opera of "Elisa," 
and the work was given with inditferent success at 
Paris towards the close of the year. Mr. Bellasis 
writes enthusiastically about this opera, and consid- 
ers tbat its libretto damned the work. 

The following account of the establishment of the 
great French school of music will be read with in- 
terest ; an odd proceeding for sans-culottism : — 

It was in 1796 that the Paris Conservatoire was 
founded. After the 14th of July, 1789, Larrette, 



captain on the staff of the National Guard at Paris, 
had collected together forty-five musicians, as a 
nucleus of the performance of the music of the Guard. 
In tbe May of 1790, the municipality took this body 
under their charge, and raised the number of musi- 
cians to seventy. On the 9th of June in the same 
year, a decree was issued for the formation of an 
" Ecole gratuite de Musique de la Garde Nationale.'* 
By his zeal Sarrette came more immediately under 
the notice of tbe government; and on the Stn of No- 
vember 1798 (18th Brnmaire, an 2) a decree of the 
Convention created an Institut National de Musique, 
consisting of 115 artists and 600 students, fur the 
purpose of *' celebrating musically tbe national fes- 
tivals.*' The place for the institute was situated in 
the Rue St. Joseph, the site being now occupied by 
baths. By a law of the 16th Thermidor, an 8 
(August 8, 1796), the National Convention sup- 
pressed the Musique de la Garde Nationale. The 
same day, however, on the report of one Joseph 
Cbenier, measures were taken for founding a Con- 
servatoire of music, which at length resulted in its 
establishment on the 25th of October, 1795. Sarrette 
was appointed director, with five inspectors, Lesueur, 
Gr^tr}', Gossec, M6hul, and Cherubini, the three 
latter teaching counterpoint. The classes were 
opened for students a little more than a year after- 
wards, on the 30th October, 1796. The CJonserva- 
toire engaged correspondents abroad, such as Salieri 
and Haydn at Vienna, Paisiello at Naples, Winter at 
Munich, and Zingarelli at Rome. A special com- 
mission, consisting of Berton, Catel, Cherubini, 
Martini, M6hul, Eler, Framery, Gossec, Lac^pdde, 
Langl4, Lesueur, Provy, Rey, and Rodolphe, was 
ultimatel}' appointed for compiling a treatise on 
harmony for the school, and assembled on the 2d 
Nivose, an 9 (22nd December, 1801). Several 
meetings having been dedicated to the consideration 
of various systems of harmony, the commission 
finally agreed to* accept that of Catel on the 10th 
Ventose (20th February, 1802). M^bul "reported 
progress," and tbe resolutions passed by the Con* 
servatoire de Musique with respect to the adoption 
of Catel's Treatise on Harmony were drawn up and 
signed by Sarrette as president. Prizes were event- 
ually given to successful pupils, who were even sent 
to Italy for purposes of study at the expense of the 
state. In 1806, a separate department of " decla- 
mation " was formed, composed of eighteen of the 
most talented pupils,, twelve being men and six wo- 
men ; and for each man there was a gift of 1,000 
francs, and for each woman 900 francs. Such an 
institute as the Conservatoire soon brought out a 
number of distinguished instrumentalists and 
vocalists. 

[To be contfnued.l 
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The Cryital Palace Concerts.—" rAllegro 
ed il Penflierosa'' 

We have always deprecated the plan of producing 
at the Crystal Palace, as the stapb^ of the musical 
entertainment on Saturday afternoon, other than 
orchestral compositions of the higher order, namely ; 
symphonies, overtures, and concertos. The '* Can- 
tata we have ever viewed as an unhappy compro- 
mise between the opera and the oratorio ; but the 
case of "L* Allegro ed il Pensieroso** must be treated 
as an exception ; for here we have the sublime stan- 
zas of Milton married to the immortal music of a 
supreme master, and naturally listen with rever- 
ence. This work was completed by Handel in the 
February of 1740, and performed, tbe same month, 
at the theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields. The date of 
the composition thus intervenes between " Israel in 
Egypt" and tbe " Messiah." The cantaU "Ads 
and Galatea " bears date a.d. 1782, and " Alexander's 
Feast,'* 1736. The compiler of tbe libretto, one 
Jennens, dealt with Milton's sublime conception as 
he listed. For example, the two poems in praise of 
mirth and mMancholy are not xept distinct, but 
amalgated, so that pieces from the *' Allegro " and 
the "rensieroso*' alternate. The text, too, has been 
tampered with and the diction changed. We may 
note one vile specimen in the *' Allegro," where the 
distich — 

*' Tower'd pities please um then, 

And the busy hum of men." 

has been improved by calling the cities " populous," 
thus substituting a commonplace for a poetical 
adjective, and a dactyl for a trochee. Mr. Jennens 
also thought proper to supplement the inspirations 
of Milton with a poem of his own entitled " II Itfod- 



erato," which forms part HI. of the cantata. This 

appendix ends with an invocation of him^whom the 

teetotallers deride, in their fanatical horror of 

alcohol, as '* Mr. Moderation." This third part, 

however, was altogether omitted on Saturday, and, 

indeed, .several numbers were erased from the first 

and second parts. These omissions included sundry 

recitatives ; tbe soprano air '* Far from all resort of 

mirth ; " the tenor air, " Let me wander not unseen ;" 

the alto air, " Sometimes let g^orgeons Tragedy, 

<bc ; " the soprano air, **But O, sad Virgin : " another 

soprano air, " And ever against eating cares ; " and 

the tenor air, " I'll to the well-trod stage anon." As 

thus abridged, the scheme of the concert stood as 

follows : — 

Overture, "Esther** Handel. 

L' Allegro ed 11 PensienMO ** Handel. 

(First time at these Ck>Doert8.) 

PabtL 

1. Recit., "Hence, loathed Melancholy,*' Mr. E. Lloyd. 

2. Becit., " Hence, vain deluding joys ** Mdme. 

Leromens-Sbeninaton. 
8. Air, '* Come, thou goddess >* .Miss E. SpUler. 

4. Air, ' - Come rather, goddess ** 

5. Air and Chorus, ' * Haste thee, nymph " Mr. E. 

Lloyd ar.d uhoir. 

6. Air and Chorus, " Come, and trip it '^ . . Mr. E. Lloyd 

and Choir. 

7. Reelt., " Come, pensive nun.*' 

8. Air, " Come, bnt keep thy wonted state *' 

6. Chorus, *' Join with tnee, calm Peace ** . The Choir. 

10. Reclt., "Hence, loathed Melancholy" Mr. B.Lloyd. 

11. Air, ** Mirth, admit me of thy crew'* 

12. Reolt., *' Flrstand chief " . .Mdme. Lemmens-Sher- 

rington. 

13. Air," Sweet Bird.** Mdme. LemmenSi-Sherrinffton. 

[Flute obllgato. Mr. Alfred Wells.] 

14. Rocit., " If I give thee honor due**... Mr. Whitney. 

15. Air, " Mirth, admit me of thy crew'* Mr. WhUney. 

16. Air, "Oft on a plat*' Mdme. LemmenSi-Sberrlnfton. 

17. Recit., "If I ffive thee honor due". . . Mr. F. Uoyd. 
20. Air, " Siraignt mine eye " Mdme. Leminens- 

SherrlDgton. 
22. Air and Oho., " Or let the merry bells " . . . . Mr. E. 
Lloyd and Choir. 

PabtH. 

27. Solo and Chorus, " Populous cities **. . . .Mr. Whit- 

ney and Choir. 

28. Air, " There let Hymen " Mr. E. Lloyd. 

20. Recit., " Me, when the sun '* 

80. Air, '* Hide me from day's garish eye "....Mdme. 

I>minens-6herrlngton. 
S3. Air, **Orpheus may heave his head'* Misa E Spiller. 
84. Air and Chorus, " These delights "... Mr. £. Lloyd 

and Choir. 
35. Redt., " But let my due feet" 
88. Solo and Cho., " There let the pealing organ." 

Mdme. Lemmens-Bhej rington and Choir. 

87. Air, " Mayat last." Mdme. Lemmena-Sherrliurton. 

88. Chorus, **Tbese pleasures Melancholy '* Cnoir. 

Organ. . . .Dr. 8TAINEE. Conductor. . . . A. IfANNS. 

The overture to " Esther," Uanders first oratorio, 
composed at Cannons Park, Edgware, in 1720, will 
ever be admired as a stately and dignified work. 
Handel's score is thin, but the composer always 
relied on his own supplemental organ accompani- 
ment ; and he has made liberal nse of his favorite 
instrument the hautboy. The overture comprises 
an opening andante with an effective moving naas ; 
a larghetto in G minor, and an allegro in B flat. 

The score of the cantata has been amplified by 
Herr Franz, a German musician, and a devotee of 
Handel and Bach, in accordance with what Goethe 
would call the principles of " renunciation and rev- 
erence." This gentleman has avoided modern 
" effects " of instrumentation, and preserved the 
original score intact as a basis. As specimens of 
Herr Franz's modification may be cited his addition 
to the air ** Sweet bird " of two clarinets, two bas- 
soons, and a horn. In the introduction, and other 
parts of this air, where Handel has supported the 
figures of the flute by a very simple bass, the inter- 
mediate harmonies (indicated by the usual " thor \ 
ongh-bass " numerals) are sustained by the wind 
band ; and in the " dry " recitatives, instead of the 
single violoncello, a sustained accompaniment has 
been writen for the strings. 

The cantata may be described as a charming pas- 
toral, adorned with some exqusite painting of words 
as well as ideas. The music admirably sets off 
Handel's various styles, alternately " grave and gay, 
lively and severe." The additional accompaniments 
are beautiful, and so unobtrusive as to read a lesson 
to the sensational school of art. The performance, 
however, was rather slovenly throughout ; and the 
bad singing of the choir priacipally resulted from 
their indolent carelessness in counting the bars of 
rest. Hesitation in music is no less fatal than " de- 
liberation " (according to Addison) to a woman in a 
certain awkward situation. Praise may be awarded 
to the fine playing of the flute (Mr. A. Wells) in 
" Sweet bird ; " te innumerable instrumental passag- 
es of delicacy ; and to the organ accompaniment of 
Dr. Stainer in the sublime chorus: "There let the 
pealing organ blow," where the last three lines 
ending — 
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Dissolve me into ecstacics. 

And bring all heaven before ray eyes, 

are sung by a soprano voice. The most successful 
numbers on Saturday included the soprano air in D 
minor, " Come hither, goddess, sage and holy " 
(Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington) ; the tenor air (Mr. 
£. Lloyd) and chorus in F, " Haste thee nympji ; " 
the following air and chorus, " Come and trip it, 
<&c.," where Handel, as if to dispute the notion that 



mirthful music must needs be m the major mode, 
has written " the invitation to the dance in C mi- 
nor ; the tenor air in 6, (sung by Miss Spiller), 
"Mirth admit me of thy crew," where the florid 
style of the accompaniment, and indeed the music it- 
self suggests the air of Galatea, ** Hush ye pretty 
warbling choir ; " the famous ** Bird " song in D 
(Mdme. Lemmens), where the flute " chirping and 
twittering,** holds so delicious a duologue with the 
voice ; the bass air in £ flat, " Mirth, admit me of 
thy crew," (capitally rendered by Mr. Whitney, who 
had to sing tne high £ flat repeatedly) ; the tenor 
air and ihorus in D major. " Or let the merry bells 
go round,** where Miss Spiller again took the solo 
and varied the cadence ; the pretty Pastoral air for 
soprano in A flat, " Hide me from day's garish eye :" 
the tenor air wiih chorus in D, " These delights if 
thou canst give *' (Mr. Lloyd); and the grand relig- 
ious chorus in F and D minor, " There let the peal- 
ing organ blow.** Mr. Manns conducted with much 
skill and savoirfaire. — Mu9, i^nd, Dec. 5. 



Pabis. — According to Le Menestrel, all musical 
Paris was present at the long expected fii^t per- 
formance of Handel* 8 Judas Maccaboeun in Xo- 
yember. Indeed, Bach and Handel are just now 
the rage in Paris. Our French contemporary 
says : — 

The hall of the Cirque presented an excep- 
tional sight, the like of which our great lyric 
theatres can offer only on days of important 
first representations. Among those present 
were MM. Halanzier and Bagier. directors of the 
Opera and Les Italiens, M. de Chenueveres, di- 
rector of Fine Arts, BfM. Ambroise Thomas, 
Henri Reber, and Francois Bazin, of the Insti- 
tute, MM. Ernest Keyer, Charles Lenepven, 
Elwart, Pasdeloup, Thdodoro Gouvy, Eug*'ne 
Gautier, Theodore de Lajarte, Sar, Wekerlin, 
Ortolan, Serpette, Leon Reynier, etc., etc. As 
to the critics, it is needless to say that they were 
in full force, and that all our special reporters 
had the honor of being present 

First, we will state a fact, to which unfortun- 
ately we are not accustomed in France, and 
which does gi*eat honor to the director of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society ; namely, the surety, 
solidity, and incomparable superiority of its 
chorus ; one can almost say, that all the artists 
that compose this chorus sing like soloists, and 
it may safely be asserted, that never, in Paris, 
has there been more careful, more trained, more 
sound, in short, more perfect chorus singin<^ 
than that in ** Judas Haccabaeus." Above an 
those who shared in it, the honor of the per- 
formance falls to M. Lamoureux, who has him- 
self trained them, and who, by dint of patience, 
work and intelligence, has obtained the admir- 
able results which every one acknowledged the 
other evening. The superiority of the choral 
execution of the Sacred Harmonic Society prom- 
ises to the public absolutely new artistic enjojr- 
ment, of a kind hitherto unknown. It is in 
part to this marvellous execution, so supple, so 
precise, so full of light and shade, that Handel's 
choruses, always splendid, owed the other even- 
ing their brilliant success. 

Thanhs to M. Lamoureux, oratorio is defin- 
itely acclimatized in France ; we no longer have 
cause to envy England and Germany under this 
head. It is a new source of intellectual plea- 
sure offered to the public. 

An attempt to encore the prelude to Wagner's 
Tristan et laeult at the last Pasdeloup Concert, 
was so strongly opposed that the conductor had 
to postpone its repetition till the close of the 
programme, when those who did not like it, 
could get out of ear-shot. 



bore it before Herr Rietz, were Spontini, Men- 
delssohn,, and Lachner. 



Dresden. — Herr Julius Rietz lately celebrated 
his fortieth anniversary as conductor, or Capell- 
meUfter, He received, on the occasipn, congrat- 
ulations from all parts of Germany, and the 
King created him Musical Director General of 
Saxony, a highly coveted distinction, because 
vei7 rarely conferred. The only persons who 



Berlin. — The subsequent performances of 
Herr Taubert's comic opera. Cesario^ at the 
Royal Opera House, have conlinned the success 
it achieved lately on its first production. It is 
still, however, too long in many parts, and, if 
he is wise, the composer will forthwith consid- 
erably curtail it. It may, then, become a stock 
piece. The other operas during the past week 
nave been Lohengrin, Zauberflote, and Guillaume 
Tell, 

The Italian Opera Company, under the direc- 
tion of Sig. di Sinecchi, Sig. Polllini*s succes- 
sor, will give four pcrfoimances at the Royal 
Opera House, between the 24th February and 
the 6th March next. The operas selected are 
II Matrimonio segreto, Don Pasquale^ Cosi fan 
Tutte, and VOmbra. The company will include 
Signore Artdt, Paoletti, Graziosi, Grossi, Signori 
Padilla, Paoletti, Graziosi, Caracciolo, and Bal- 
delli. 

Herr Constantin Sternberg, pianist, gave a 
concert recently in the Hotel de Rome. He was 
assisted by Herr Gustav Ilille as violinist. The 
programme included M. Anton Rubin8tein*s 
Sonata for Piano and Violin, a Polonaise by the 
concert-j^ver, a Scherzo by Moritz Moszkowski, 
and variations for the Violin on a Spanish 
national melody, by Corelli. Both Herr Stem- 
berg and Herr Hille were much applauded. 
Mad'lle Helene Meinhardt sang with good 
effect three songs: " Wer*s nur verstinde," 
" Liebe macht Diobe," by Wuerst, and " Wald- 
voglein,** by Lachner. 

The members belonging to the instrumental 
and vocal classes of the Royal Academical High 
School of Music gave the first public specimen 
of their powers on the 18th November, HandeFs 
IleraJcles being selected for tlie purpose. The 
work, which is new to Berlin, was performed 
under the personal direction of Hen* Joachim, 
the head of the institution. The principal solo 
parts, tliose of Dejanira and Hercules, had full 

i'ustice rendered them by Mad. Joachim and 
lerr Henscheh The o'hcr solo vocal music was 
entrusted to Mad. Schulzen von Asted, Mad'lle 
Assmann, Herren Otto and Siebert. The chorus 
numbering about 70 personn, was composed 
partly of pupils and masters of the High School, 

Sartly of amateurs and membei-s of the Cathe- 
ral Choir. The Orchestra, also, comprised pu- 
pills and masters of the School, aidea by a few 
former pupils. 

Herr August Wilhelmj quite maintained at 
his second concei*t the favorable impression ho 
had made at his first. He played several pieces 
in tlie course of the evening, but his gi-eatest 
triumph was Bach's " Ciaconna." Herr Rudolf 
Niemann, a meritorious pianist, performed Bee- 
thoven's Variations on the final motive of the 
"Eroica,"and a "Gavotte" of his own com- 
position. Mad. Elisabeth Erler was the vocalist, 



Leipzig. — Of the fourth Gewandhaws Con- 
cert (Oct 20,] the Allganeine MuMkallsche Zie- 
tunj says: The interest of the audience was 
greatly divided between soloists and orchestra, 
although Beethoven's 7th Symphony, besides 
the concert overture by Rietz, stood on the pro- 
gramme : for, in the first place, Herr Carl Hill, 
one of our best artists, sang ; and secondly, the 
inauguration of the new second Concertmeister 
Herr Schradieck took place. He was already 
well known here as a master of his instrument, 
and so enjoyed the friendliest welcome on the 
part of the public. He had chosen for his debut 
Spohr*s D-minor Concerto. (No. 9,) and Bach's 
Chaconne ; but we cannot call this choice a very 
happy one, for, excellent as the technical per- 
formance of botli numbers was, we wera dis- 
appointed in the superficial ornamentation, and 
the whole conception of the matter to be pre- 
sented, which, with all its nobleness, was more 
in the spirit of a Vieuxtemps, than of a Spohr. 
or a Sebastian Bach. Herr Hill gave Reinecke's 
Concert aria, "Almansor," besides three songs : 
"Der Wegweiser," by Shubert, "Wie bist du 
meine Konigin," by Brahms, and "Gewitter- 
macht," by R. Franz. 

In the 5th Gewandhaus Concert (Nov. 5, ) the so- 



called Mendelssohn Concert, the selections were : 
Mozart's G-minor Symphony ; the romancei 
** Rose, wie bist du," from Spohi-'s ** Zemire and 
Azor," sung by Mme. Peschka-Lentner ; and 
Meldelssobn's music to Racine's AthaUe. 

On the 7th November the Gewandhaus Qnaiv 
tett-Verein began its winter's Soirees under tlie 
direction of HeiT Concertmeister Rontgen. On 
the programme stood : Quartet in C-sharp minor, 
op. 121, Beethoven; Trio for piano and strings, 
in F, op. 80, Schumann : and Quartet in Gr-minor, 
Mozart. The 'cello and Viola were held by two 
new members, Herren Schroder and Thiiner, 
who encountered one of the most difficult of 
tasks in the opening number, and acquitted 
themselves most honorably. The second violin 
found a worthy representative in Herr Haubold, 
and the piano forte in Kapellmeister Reinecke. 

The operas given at the Stadt-tbeater in Octo- 
ber, wei-e : Weber's FreyHchxitZy Euryardhe, and 
Oberon; Wagner's TannhoMHcr and Lohenffrin; 
Meyerbeer's Africaine; Halevy's '* Jewess ; "Ros- 
sini's "Barber;" Verdi's IVovatore; Mozart's 
Cosi fan tulle; Aid^er^s Fra Diavolo; Flotow*s 
Stradella; Lortzing's Der Wildschutz, (twice). 

gtoiglt's louritul of ffiusit. 
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Italian Opera. 

Manager Strakosch has given us three weeks of 
Opera, concluding to-day ; — and in Mr. Clicney'a 
new Globe Theatre, which in a sumnier has risen 
phoenix-like out of the ruins of the old one, bcauti. 
ful, commodious, spacious, while acoustically it 
proves satisfactory to a remarkable degree, speech 
or music being well heard from all parts of the 
auditorium. The Strakosch troupe is largo in its 
list of principal singers, especially Sopranos, for it 
includes, besides the '* bright peculiar star " Albani, 
also Mme. Potentini, Miles. Marie Heilbron, Donadio 
and Maresi. The operas given have been Attfa 
(twice), Sonnambfda^ Litcia di Lammermoor (ttvice). 
La TravicUa, Norma (again this afternoon), Jl Bar- 
bierCf Fau9tf Emani, Martha^ Marcbetti's Ruy Was 
(new), Don Giovanni (Christmas), Irova/orr, and, 
for the grand novelty here, the Ijo/ienfrriu of Richard 
Wagner, which has been given three times. With 
all the attraction of the music, the singers and the 
new theatre itself, the last named work alone has 
drawn full houses, though the Albani nights have 
run not far behind ; it needs no other explanation of 
the failure than the very high prices in hard times 
like these. We have not been a regular attendant, 
and, suddenly called upon as wc arc to get our paper 
ready for the press and for the mail before Christ- 
mas, our notes of what we have heard mast be brief. 

We heard Aida once, and found It (as we did last 
winter) essentially the same old Verdi, in spite of 
more elaboratijn and refining upon instrumental 
effects ; a few arias of considerable pathos and 
beauty in each of the principal characters ; some 
striking local coloring, oriental suggestions, quaint 
and barbaric in the dances and the temple chants ; 
plenty of roaring unisons in chorus ; plenty of pomp 
and blaze both scenic and sonorous. Mme. Potkx- 
TiNi, as Aids, showed considerable dramatic inten- 
sity and earnestness, and an effective use of a strong 
but rather hard voice. Miss Cary*s rich and thor- 
oughly well trained Contralto, in the part, of 
Amneris, was grateful to the ear, and her action 
was careful and appropriate. In Radames, the hero 
and the lover, Sig. Carlo Carpi, the new tenor, 
commended himself to general favor. He has a 
sweet, pure, even voice of good power, an admirable 
method, anjl a style alike manly and refined. His 
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whole performance is diirnifieJ, free from affecta- 
tion or overstraining:. Sijr Pel Puknte, as before, 
put a preat deal of five into the part of the captive 
Kt)iio])ian kin^, and Sig. Scolara s ricii, smooth oass, 
and quiet weight of manner, told well in the other 
king. The orchestra, under Sig. Muzio, was for the 
most part effective, the chorus noisy and confused. 

After all this modern noise and splendor, hack- 
niedold Lnciat with its pathetic and its florid melo- 
dy, was refreshing. But here was the beautiful, the 
exquisitely tuneful, birdlike, innocent, ladj'-like 
Emma Alb.\n*i. — the newly risen j'oung American 
prima donna, and, if wo mistake not, quite the best 
that we have yet produced, — to make it all alive 
again. Her voice is one of great ranije, purity, 
penetrating power, and sweetness ; the tone vibrates 
with a birdlike int^'usity ; it is full of soul and feel- 
ing ; and it has been schooled to a most sure and 
finished execution. All her runs and florid figures 
in such music as that of the mad scene, with its bril- 
liant variations, are charming, eai?y triumphs; we 
know not that we ever heard a trill more perfect. 
And she has great sustaining power; there is no 
flagging an^-where, no painful sense of exertion. 
Oood ta.ate, and a chaste, true fe«*ling peivad^s all 
her pinging. For the im personation of such a part, 
her innocent, pure face, her maidenlike figure and 
refinement made her well fitted, and her acting, 
which we have seen pronouuced stiff and studied, 
was to us natural, expressive, beautiful, although 
she gives no sign of histrionic geni»is. . The only 
fault in Mdlle. Albani's singing wns a slight tenden- 
cy to gfiarp sometimes in the concerted pieces. — The 
Ed'zardo of Sig. Carpi lacked the intensity, a«» well 
as the clear manly ring, of Benedetti of old ; but he 
sang finely, albeit a little drily and tamely, partic- 
ularly in the tragic closing scene. The Ashton of 
Del Puente was excellent, t^nd Sig. Scolaru liiade a 
Dob'e and impressive priest. 

— But room for *' Loiiexgrix" ! Only a peep, at 
that. LohengHn has been so much written about, 
and talked about, for twenty j'cars, and he*rd 
abroad by man}*, that it came to us as an old story, 
almost. It was fresh, however, in the hearing; and 
to many, — even of those who had kept pace with 
the theoretic Wagner controversy — the performance 
was a revelation, not entirely of revolutionary ten- 
dencies, of strange audacities, of the dull monotony' 
which marks all wilful conformity to preconceived 
ideal theories, but also of a great deal of poetry and 
beauty in the dramatic, lyric, scenic whole, a 
pervading nobility and purity of tone, and remark- 
able ideal unity and compktenesH iu the romantic 
drama as a whole, which floats upon a rich soa of 
music, (or say rather tone-waves, rich and strange 
in form and color, often most tumultuous) ; said 
music, when you examine it oa music, offering much 
that is harsh, extravagant, offensive, but not desti- 
tute of melody by any means, and full of eharacter- 
istic traits, and not a little of subtle delicate expres- 
sion. Undeniably, /.'/A'v/rm nt tin* (Jlobe, with 

m 

all the imperfecticms of the rendering', was a suc- 
cess; and many, with characten.stic American (we 
may say, even Boston) haste, and momentary 
forgetting of the old loves and ideals, nnhed to the 
conclusion that they were suddenly newborn into 
the light of a new gospel, convicted Wagnerites in 
a breath, and ready to assert that veril}" this t« the 
music of the Future, — i. e. until the next time that 
we hear Mozart, or Beethoven, or Rossini at his 
beat, again I And we have about described the im- 
pression which it left upon our mind after a cou)>le 
of heariogs in Berlin some fourteen years ago, when 
it was done of course, more perfectly. Of the ma- 
aic AS such \\ e remembered little, not having seen the 
notes at all ; the Bridal Chorus and the love Duet 
in the third act striking us as beautiful ; and for the 
rest a great blaze and fatiguing splendor of restless, 
continually key-shifting, half barbaric and half no- 
ble orchestration ; mu<<ic of ambition, pomp and 
clfreraony. Nothing remains more vividly in our 
memory than the crackling, crystal ring of those 
heraldic trumpet.'^ which abound throughout Uie 
piece: — th^-se, arul the wonderful impersonation of 
Ortrud, the evil genius of the ]»lot. by Mme. Johan- 
na \Vagn«r-Ja<*limann, a great tictress as well as 
singer; for half an hour in the first act, where she 
titters not a note, yon could not keep your eyes off 
from her a moment, the presence was so magnetic. 

Now we must own to finding more of musical in- 
terest in the work than then. And 3*et the parta 
which nmdically most won the audience, are just 
those parts which older composers could be con- 
ceived of as having written. For in Lohntf/rin Wag- 
ner has not by any means cut loose from old tradi- 
tions. Midod}f it has in plenty, meltn/ie» scarcel}* at all. 
The bridal chorus is a melaJy, and one which after a 



few times grows commonplace. The knight's swan 
song is only half a melody. Kl.sa's dream, her solilocpiy 
under the stars, etc., have melodic nioMves. chiefly 
a reproduction of that mystic one which appears in 
the Prelude and haunts the whole l>lay at every al- 
lusion to the mystical arrival of the knight. Of 
wearisome recitative there is but a rea:=onaV)le dose, 
no doubt, compared with the later operas of Wag- 
ner: the longest and dullest being in the scene 
where Ortrud and Telraimind pquat like toads upon 
the steps of the cathedral, in the night, in«lulgin«j: 
in mutual recriminations, like Lady Macbeth and 
her lord, and plotting to distil poison into the un- 
suspecting ear of the i)ure Klsa. But whfu Elsa 
come* it all grow?* interesting —The chorn!»e<< seemed 
altogether too much for the usual hack Italian cho- 
rus fingers; and no wonder, for thej* are most com- 
plicated in their st.Mieture, m uiy of them being 
in eight parls, no two entering on the simie 
part of the m»*HSure, while they inov<M)fte»» through 
chromatie, «*tn»nge, hard intervals. They are 
neither in plain nr)r in contrapuntal harmony; set 
fugues were far less entangling anil bewildering. 
Then the harmony is restless, and fnligi:e-» wit!i 
perpetual and abrupt change of key. The Herald, 
in his few bars nf recitative before the trial by sin- 
gle combat, decluinirt in five or six keys, A chord 
is in>tnntlv succeeded bv another having no not*; 
in common, no relationship ; in two bars, on 
page 51 of Novello's [»iano score, we have 
the chords of G. B flat and A conseculivel}*. 
And there is a startling (dis^harmonic progression 
(one of many) in Ortrud's hypocritical supplication 
to Elsa (" I will not h'ntiitiUy future bright") which 
is the extreme of discord to the ear (however theory 
may construe it), enough to make one's hair stand 
on end. But somehow the mind aid imagination 
are kept so occupied with the progress of the 
drama as a whole, that these things pass one by 
unnoticed for a few times. On the other hand the 
sense is very oft«n soothed and fascinated by ex- 
quisite comminglings of the softer wind in<ttruments. 
so that you are too willing to forgive Jind forget. 

These are the merest fragmentary hints of an im- 
pression ; we must attempt a fuller and worthier ac- 
count of the matter at a less crowded tim**. Mean 
while we give the truly ]>oetic and romantic plot of 
Lohrngrinxn the brief abstract of the London edition; 
simply adding for the present that the performance 
on the whole has been much better than we ccmld 
have expected under the imperfect conditicms of 
opera in this country; that Mdlle. Albani made a 
beautiful ideal Elsa, both i:i sou^: and action ; that 
Miss Carv rose above herself in the intense, dark 
tragedy queen and sorceress, Ortrud ; that Tarpi 
was all knightly dignity and purity and tenderness 
as Lohenirrin, and Del Pnente truly dramatic as the 
Frederic von Telramund. The Chorus, on the 
whole was bad : the Jirchestra (increased to 60) 
really quite fair, and Sig. Mu/.io seemed master of 
the situation, as if he had been to the manner born. 
We certainly owe thanks to Mr. Strakost h for thi-se 
opportunities of making more acqmdntunce with 
this much mooted work. 

ARGUMENT. 

Act I.— Henr}- "the Fowler,*' King of Germnnv, has come 
to Antwerp to summon liinlief^eH ngriin^t the HungHrinns. 
wlio threaten the eastern fruiitiur ; he finds the ch i'tn. 
divided nnd without a 'cader— Go tf^ied. the younif M>n if 
the late Duke having myHterinusly dlAapp<^are«1, and 
Fi-ederick Telramund, in virtue of hiis'wife's royal deMCt-nt, 
claiming the sovereigntv of Brabant. Telramund openly 
accuses Elsa (Gotfiicd^s sUter. of having murdered her 
brother to win the crown for herself : EI^a is summoned 
to appear and answer the eharure; the King decrees that 
her e^use shall be submiited to ordenl of battle t>etween 
Telramund and any ch.onplon Elsa may choose to defend 
bor. 8hfl describes a Knight whom »he Iihs seen In n 
vision, and conjurci* him to figiit for her. AfUtr repeated 
appealf , a HkilT, drawn by a swan, is seen to appniacb the 
snore; in it is Lohenirrn, Elsa's chosen Knight, who 
vccepts Telramimd's challingo. Before they fight, Lohen- 
grin beuoths himself t > EIsh, first claiming her solemn 
promise never to quosiiun him as Vi his name or race, nor 
whence be came t«)her; Telramund is overcome lu the 
combat and stripped of lands and honors. 

Act II.— 'I'elramund and Ortrud (his wife) are watching 
outside the Palace, which resounds with mirth and revel- 
ry; th<?v are determined yet to oompass the ruin of Elsa 
and Lohengrin, and be reinstat«<l m their former rank. 
Elsa appears on the balcony, and to her Orirud ninkes a 
piteous appeal, which so effectually moves Elsa to corapaM- 
slon, that she promises to olitidn the reprieve of Telra- 
mand's sentence. She oflern to shelter Ortrud fur the 
night, who amid false prntestntums of gratitude, iiffects 
concern for the uncertainty otElsa's futurehappmcKs, and 
contrives to insinuate the first germs of xusplcion in Elsa's 
mind. They enter the abode i.f EUa. The retainers atul 
vassala assemble to form tlie brid-d proceivion. Ortrnd 
appears in the train of Elsa's Udius; arrived at the steps 
of the BCinster, she cannot restrain her haughty temper, 
and disputes Elsa's right of precedence; in the midst of 
the euMning commotion the King and Lohengrin enter. 
Lohpnirrin reproves his bride for holding (inverse with 
the evii-mmded woman ; tiiey are proceeding to the church 
when Telra!:«Aand Interposes and accuses Lohengrin of 



sorcery , alleging the stmnge manner of his coning amongst 
ihem, and the mystery in which his name and rank are 
shrouded, in support of the declaration. The faith of the 
King and his Knights in Lohengrin however nmiins un- 
shaken ; doubts for a moment overwhelm Elsa, but she 
C2i<ts them aside ; the train finally enters the church and 
they are united. 

Atrr III.— Elsa and Lohengrin are conducted to the bri- 
dal chamber by a train of Knights and Ladies, and for the 
first time are alone ; doubt nnusUfpiclon by this time hav- 
ing tjiken complete possession of KIsa's mind, she ques- 
tions her husband wiiJi growing vehemence, unmindfUi 
of his wuniin?s that her doubts must end their happiness, 
for tiiat if she inHUt, to her he rauiit reveal his secret. 
When their altercation Ih at its height, a mui-derotis at- 
teni]>t is made on Ix)hengrin*s life by Telramund and four 
of hlM followers. Eli»H. quick to perceive thelj inr«-nt, 
hands Lohengrin his sword, wlio strikes Telramund dead 
with a Mingle blow. He then places Elsn in the care of her 
L'ulies, charging thorn to leafi her Into the presence of the 
Kinc:. Hef.irfi the King he meets her once more and re- 
veals himself to be the son of Tercival, and a Knight of 
the Holy GrMll: being known, he is now bound to retnrn 
to Its mysterious gunrdinnship. As he speaks, the swan, 
leading the skiff, appears again on tlie river, and to Elsa's 
unspeakable grief he bids her an eternal farewell, lielore 
lio meps inin the skiff he di^endiants the bwan, who is no 
other than Gottfried, tranhfurme<l by Ortrud's sorcery, and 
who now takes rightful possession of his Dukedom. 



Gaamber Uusic. 

Mr. Perabo's second Matinee, at Wesleyan Hall, 
Dec. 4, was composed entirely of piano-forte music, 
of which he was himself the sole interpreter. But 
for the overpowering heat of the room, alternating 
with cold drafts from windows spasmodically opened 
and shu^, the enjoyment would have been great and 
uiiinterruptod ; but better conditions are essential 
to the attentive hearing which so formidable a work 
as Beethoven's "Op. 106" detuanda. This was the 
programme : 

SONATA, op. 106. B flat mijor Beethoven, 

s Alleirrn #» \ Ailagio nOtftenuto. Appassionato 

a. Allegro, c. j ^ ^^^ ^^^^ sentlmento. 

b. f^cherao. Assni vivace, d. Largo. Alleirro risolnto. 
1 MPR( )M PTU in C minor, op. 00, TCo. 1 . . 7. . Schxibert. 

a. Souvenir. A major • 

b. For ElifC, A minor. i 

c. Morceau posthumo, P mnjor. ] Beethoten. 

d. Mcnuet, op. 126. No. 1. B fiat major J. Raff. 

All first time in B<?stnu. 

LEONORE. Ballade, de Burger. Bflatmln. RublMtHn. 
Second time in Botton. 

Mr. Perabo on this occasion achieved the extraor- 
dinary feat of reciting that extremely long and diffi 
cult Sonata (which we believe he alone has publicly 
attempted- hitherto in Boston), all from memory. 
The majestic and impassioned Allegro, the Scherzo, 
and the wonderfully deep, thoughtful and religious 
mood of the Adagio were feelingly and clearly ren- 
dered ; and so far wc could always ftdlow with the 
deepest interest and sxitic faction in this gieat Sona- 
ta ; but when it comes to the last movement, with 
ita bewildering, vague, complicated length of fugue 
— 60 wandering and groping, as it seems to us — we 
always have to own that we are puzzled, fatigued, 
unrewarded. It is almost the only work of Beetho- 
ven which could extort this confession from us ; and 
perhaps when we shall have heard this oftener, we 
ma}' arrive at a clearer understanding of its mean- 
ing and great beauty. Of course it is a true loyal 

feeling toward the master that prompts the artist 
not to leave off such a rendering in ihe middle. 

The Schubert Imprompln is most beautiful, and 
was charmingly interpreted. The four little pieces, 
although two of them bore the name of Beethoven, 
were hardly more than bagatelles. We have our 
misgivings, by the way, about those two little things 
ascribed to Beethoven. Where is the evidence that 
Beethoven had an^'thing to do with them ? We 
see that both have recently been published as his 
"last compositions." Yet the one called ' Fur Elise" 
(«»f which no Jierthovcn catalogue contains any 
mention, and which seems even to have escaped 
the all-searching eye of Thayer) is dat^id 1808, al- 
though Beethoven lived until 1827. Of the other, 
which Mr. Perabo p udently calls a ''posthunjous 
piece" merely, we do find mention atnong the works 
of doubtfid authenticity asciibed to Beethoven, as 
one of a set of Waii/ea under the title "Glaube, 
Liebe und floflfnnng : AbHelileds-Gedauken'' (Part- 
ing Thoughts), fur the Piano. It was published in 
London with the absurd sensational title " Farewell 
to the Piano," and by that name is now reproduced 
here I 

Thf " Leonore" Ballad, by Rubinstein, renewed 
the graphic impressitm whieh it made when Perabo 
first introduced it here last 3*ear. 
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N«w YoBK, Die. 21. 1874. The programme of 

the second Symphony concert, which took place on 

Nov. 28th, was aa. follows: — 

Bulte in B minor, (first time) Bach. 

▲daglo andBondo Brillante, A major, op. 86. Hmnmel. 
Mr. Henry C. Simms and Orcheatra. 

Ssnnphony, No. 1, in B flat, op. 38 Schumann. 

Trio, "Tremate, Empy, tremate," op. 116. (first time.) 

[Beethoven.] 
Miss Clementina Lasar, Mr. Chaa. Fritach, and 
Mr. Franz Remmerts. 
Symphonic Poem: <* Die Ideale*' Litzt. 

The programme, as originally projected, included 
the new Raff concerto, to be played by Mr. S. B. 
Mills ; but that gentleman iiaviug given notice on 
Wednesday evening that he was unable to fulfil his 
engagement, Mr. Simms consented to play at this 
concert instead of the third. 

The suite in B-mlnor has already been mentioned 
In your columns, and there can be no difference of 
opinion with regard to such a composition. Its 
gpreat merit was a foregone conclusion ; but few peo- 
ple, I imagine, expected to hear anything so perfect- 
ly graceful and charming. It was like a cartoon of 
Raphael which arrests the attention of a superficial 
observer and claims hours of careful study from the 
oonnoissenr. 

I noticed one passage where only two parts are 
played : the flute obligato, and, in the bass, violon- 
cellos and double basses in unison. It is as though 
one should attempt to play an air upon tho piano 
using only one finger of each hand. And yet, not- 
withstanding the meagre material used, so skilfully 
are the intervals managed that there is no poverty 
or thinness of tone noticeable. The performance of 
this difiScult work was without a blemish, and the 
ame may be said of the manner in which the Schu- 
mann Symphony was played 

Mr. Henry C. Simms played the Adagio and Ron- 
do by Hummel in an excellent manner. His style 
ef playing is exactly suited to such compositions, 
his execution being crisp and exact, while it is not 
lacking in grace and elegance. 

The three singers did full justice to the Beethoven 
Trio; and the Symphonic poem, which came at the 
close of the concert, was chiefly remarkable as a 
display of virtuosity on the part of the orchestra. 

At the next concert, Beethoven's fifth Symphony 
will be played also Raff's new symphony in D-minor. 
Mr. Franz Remmortz will sing an aria for Ewry- 
anihe and the vocal part of a selection from Wagner's 
Walktwre. 

The second Philharmonic Concert took place on 
Saturday evening Dec. 12th. The following selec- 
tions were performed: 

Symphony, No. 8, E flat major. . .« Schumann. 

Aria: " On mighty pens " Haydn. 

mIm Ida Rosebnigh. 

Andante, from Trto, op. 67 Beethoven. 

Instrumented by Liszt. 

Ciaconna in D minor J. S. Bach. 

Beeitative and Aria, from <' Magic Flute " — Mozart. 
Overtora: ''Carnival Bomain" Berlioz. 

The performance of Schumann's great Cologne 
Symphony was not in every sense satisfactory. The 
andante was rendered better than the scherzo. The 
fourth movement was set down in the bill aa " Alle~ 

Sro," for some unknown reason. As taken by Mr. 
ergmann it was Largo. 

The andante, ft*om the B-flat trio was very 
well played ; but the harp, which is so impor- 
tant a feature in the Lizts setting, was omitted, 
and a piano, which was introduced, made but 
a poor substitute. The most attractive feature 
of the concert was Bachs' CJianeonne. This piece 
was written for the violin, and aiTangcd for full 
orchestra, by Joachim Raff, who dedicated it to 
the New York Philharmonic Society, in acknowl- 
edgment of his election as an lionoi-ary member. 
A short time since the Philharmonic Society 
anticipated Tlieodora Thomas in the produc- 
tion of Raff's new piano-forte concerto. They 
now found themselves obliged to take up the cha- 
conne without much preparation, and change 
their programme to accommodate it. Ab Mr. 
Thomas had announced its perfoi-mance at a 
matiuee in Steinway Hall, a week later. It is a 



charming composition, and promises to be as 
much a favorite as the Suite oefore mentioned. 
Miss Roseburgh sings well, and gained a re-call 
after the aria (from tlie ^* magic flute''), in 
which she touched the high F. She was not 
entirely successful in her rendering of the air 
by Haydn, her voice being too li^it for oratorio 
music. At the next concert, 23, Raff*s new 
symphony, in D-mihor will be played. Also 
Haydn's Symphony in C-minor, (ilrst time); 
Wapnei**8 introduction to Trbitan and iHohlcy 
ana an overture: "Ruler of tho spirits," by 
Weber. 

Theodore Thomas gave a matinee, at Stein- 
way Hall, December 19, at wh=cli Gades' Sym- 
phony, No. 1, (C-minor) was performed. The 
other orchestral selections, wei-e the Bach Cha- 
conne to which this matchless band of players 
gave new beauty and meaning; Beethoven's 
Xanna overture, (No. 3,) a new Rhapsodic, 
(" Evening,") bv Raff, and a coronation march, 
(new,) by Somsaen. 

The soloists wera Miss Emma Cranch, a con- 
tralto of considerable merit, who sang Handel's 
air; "Lasciach'io Pianga", and an air by Mo- 
zart; "Parte, ma ta, ben mio"; and Mr. S. £. 
Jacobsohn, who played Ernsts' Nocturno, and 
Hungarian melody, lor violin. Another matinee 
is announced for next Satunlay. Bach's Suite 
in B-minor and Raffs' "Leonora" Symphony are 
in the bill Mr. Henry C. Simms will play Cho- 
pinH' £-minor concerto ; and Miss Cranch will 
be the vocalist. 

The audience at the first concert of the Brook- 
lyn Philharmonic Societv on Saturday, Evening 
cast was unusually brilliant and enthusiastic. 
To the lover of good music these concerts now 
pffer attractions second to none in the country. 

The Thomas Orchestra gave a noble and, as 
it seemed, perfect rendering of Beethoven^ fifth 
Symphony, and also played Wagner's " Faust" 
Overture. The theme and variations by Brahms, 
which was played at the Central Park Garden 
last summer; also an "Overture Triumphale" 
by Rubinstein which I also remembf r hearing 
at a Gai*den Concert. Mr. Mills played the new 
Raff Concerto which was to be played at the last 
Symphony Concert in New York; and Mile. 
Marie Heilbron sang the aria Horn " Le Pre aux 
clerc" by Herald, and the Polacca from Mttpion, 

iM.. iM.. ^m 



Vorbert Bnrgmneller. 

Hanptmann, Mendelssohn and Schumann enter- 
tained the highest hopes of this gifted young com- 
poser, cut off in his early prime, whose most 
important work, his second (uncompleted) Sympho- 
ny, is to be brought out in the next Harvard 
Symphony Concert^ The following notice of his 
brief career has been furnished us oy one *of his 
admirers. 

NoRBBRT BunoMi^LLRR WRS bom in Dilsseldorf, 
Germany, February 8th. 1810. His father, one of 
the chief founders of the Rhenish Musical Festivals, 
gave him his first knowledge of Music. Later ho 
studied under Spohr and Ilauptmann in Kasscl, 
whither he was sent by his admirer Count of 
Nesselrode — Ehreshoven. In 1881, after completing 
his studies, he returned to Diisseldorf fur the purpose 
of spending a short time with his parents, lie then 
visited Mi^eburg, Dresden, Berlin, London and 
found everywhere a distinguished welcome. In 
London a brilliant engagement was offered him, but 
illness compelled him Ut abandon it and returnhome. 
He soon after accepted an invitation to visit Aix-la- 
Chapelle with Baron Von Ferber from Mecklen- 
burg for the purposo of restoring his health. May 
7th, 1886, only six days after his arrival, he was 
found dead in his bathroom. An epileptic fit seized 
him while bathing and he suffocatea. MenJelssuhn 
wrote a funeral March for this occasion, which was 
played alternately with one by Beethoven. Nurbert 
was the youngest of three brothers. Franz, the 
oldest, joined uie army and died in Greece. Fred 
eric lived in Paris for many years and became known 
as an arranger of popular music for the IMauo. — 
Both Mendelssohn and Hauptmann looked upon 
Norbert with the greatest expectations. Among 
nis works, publi^jhed by Kistner, Leipsic, in 1834, 
are particularly interesting : a Concerto for Piano 
and Orchestra; Overture to the unfinished Opera 
" Dionys," several Songs, and his second (unfinished) 
Symphony in D, op. 11. The Scherzo of the latter 
was completed by Robert Schumann. The Finale 
has never been written. The work has been given 
in Leipsic several times with great success. 

E. P. 
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When by thy Side. (Quando fla cenere). Trio, 
Soprano, Alto or Baritone. 4. Gtog. 

Campana. 05 

A Vftry practlcnbic, usefol and pleanlnff Uio in 
wliicU wu Can ei^Joy Italian mu«lc without extra 
hard Htuily. The tenor must be a true one, as alio 
the sopruno, aa high g occurs frequently. 

We sail Tomorrow, Darling. Song and Cho. 

3. £6 to e. WlteOer, 35 

*' Our good ahfp safla for home.'* 

A "homeward Iwnnd*' ballad in good taate. 

The Brooklet. Duet for Mezzo-Soprano and 

Tenor or Baritone. 4. £6 to f . BootL 30 

" It has filled irith Its sweetncM and f reshncM, 
That turbulent, bitter heart.*' 

Longfellow, of coame;— and Boott is probably 
liu be«t inuHieal interpreter. Little runs, to Imitate 
the ripples and anrf^eH of the waters, render it in 
places a little dittuult. 



Innocence. 



4. A& to f. 

" Pair as an opening flower." 
" l>u li»t wie eiue blume." 



Oliver. 25 



A sweet little German ''gem,'* of American 
makluijr. 

Stars of Ueav<)n, softly shining. 3. D6 to f. 

Blake. 40 



It 



Is my lady tme to roe ?" 



Truly musical, and slcU/Ul!y adapted to the pub- 
lic taste. 

XBaCrnaieBCal. 



Souvenir for Piano. 



4. A. Perabeau. 40 



It Is to the credit of this admirable player that 
he remembers that others are not so far advanced 
as he. This Is flue iduhIc, and not very difficult. 

Curfew Chimes. Nocturne. 4. D. Warreru 50 

The chimes ring thronghout la tho sweetest way. 
A very pleasing piece. 

Amai7llis Galop. 3. E. Krakauer. 30 

A neat, trim, pretty, old-fashioned dance. 
Dream at Twilight, Waltz. (Picture Title). 

3. D. Cloif. 40 

Very tasteful, smooth and pleasing. 
Kight and Morning. 4. D. Warren. 75 

Quite highly wrought, and rich in melody. 
My Fair Lady, Waltzes. 3. Zikoff. 60 

One cannot tell whether the title suggested the 
waits, or the waits the title. Any way it istezoeod> 
ingly deiicitto and graoeftil, and any Ldr lady can 
dauce to it with pleasure. 

Beethoven's Last Compositions. 

Fiir Elise. Composed in 1808. 4. A minor. 40 

Farewell to the Piano. 4. F So 

In these, as in other Beethoven places, one notices 
a premonition of the mudern school ol playing;— 
the rooderu piano belnji; needed for the full reso- 
nant effect. 



Six Sonatinas. 



Reinecke, 



These arc Instmetlve pieces, constructed with 
much ingenuity, the right hand constantly playing 
easy & tiuger puss;(ges, and the left hand part quite 
varied. Of the second and third degree of dif- 
ficulty. I'rlces, 3U, 35, 40 or 6U cts. 



Adelaide Mazurka. 



3. m 



MilWcen. 30 



A strongly marked air, and general brlffhtnesa 
of arrangement, m-ike It alraust too brilliant for a 
mazurka. It is one in form, however, and a taking 
piece. 



Flowers of Melody. 



Mack, each 20 



Hero are 90 neat little pieces lor beginners. We 
noUce aiprCKent: No. 1. Little Bm'ly Walts. No. 
2. Willie March. Ko. 3. Kitty Wulix. No. 4. Sur- 
priite behtittinch. No. 5. FroereKS March. No. 0. 
Lady BtifT Bchottisch. No. 7. woody Gleo Uaxur- 
ka, and No. S. Emma Polka. All are very easy and 
pretty. 



A RnBBVi ATI oxs.— Degrees of difficulty are marked 
1 to 7. The luy\i mnrkcd with a capital letter: aa C, B 
fiat, ftc. A small Roman letter marlcs tlie highest note, 
if ou the stair, an italic letter the highest note, if aliove 
the stall. 
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Cherubim. 

MemoiUls iUnntnitlTO of bin Lffe. Br BOward B^lUalfl. 
(From the London Musieal Bundard.) 

(Continaedf rem page 367.) 

Cherabmi soon got to work after his appoint- 
ment as inspector of the Paris Conservatoire, 
the writing of solfeggi being the first duty to 
which he devoted himself. If we gave a list 
of his pupils who subsequently attained fame, 
we should have to print the names of all the 
best French musicians of this century ; Auber's 
standing first as far as chronology is concerned. 
N'^w that Chembini was a government official,, 
the pen that wrote for Marie Antoinette was 
compelled to write for the government de facto. 
Some writers have blamed the musician for 
this subserviency, but it must be remembered 
that he was not a Frenchman, and that he only 
followed the course adopted by M^hul an(l 
other French writers who seemingly followed 
the orders of the ruling powers without hesita- 
tion. Cherubinl composed eight Republican 
Hymns, some of them being of rather large 
dimensions — Clement (the critic) bestows con- 
siderable praise on several of these. The 
Institute was founded in 1795, and Cherubinl 
was not named as member, the three nlaces re • 
served for musicians being of course oestowed 
on native composers. 

Chembini married Cteile Tonrette (already 
mentioned) 1795. By her he had two sons and 
a daughter, who have left descendants. His 
wife died in 1864. Mr. Bellasis gives no par- 
ticulars whatever of the composer^s domestic 
life; in this respect his book is singularly defi- 
cient. He has regarded his hero simply as a 
musician, and has shown us that side of hb 
character only. 

>' Elisa ^' followed '* LodoTska " at an interval 
of three years. The opera seems to have been 
a sort of stepping stone to *' Medea," the sever- 
est of all Cherubini*s works, the first represen- 
tation of which took place at the theatre 
Fe^deaU, in March 1797. Despite the curt 
opinion of Auber that **C*est la musique bien 
faite," '* Medea" is recognized by musicians 
everywhere, as a work of the highest order. 
The opera has been performed in most coun- 
tries, but not always with success. It is long, 
difficult, and makes great demand on the ener- 
gies of the singers; moreover its libretto is not 
satisfactory. Although Lachner has written 
recitatives for it in the modern form, we doubt 
whether the work will be heard again ; as Ohor- 
l^y writes: — **It has passed into the rank of 
those poems written in a dead language, which, 
though from time to time disinterred and inter- 
preted for the benefit of the scholar, have no 
longer a popular existence on acceptance." 
Mr. Bellasis reprints many pages of Chorley^s 
critical notice of this work. It was last heard 
in London in 1870, when Mdlle. Titiens proved 
herself an admirable Medea. The grana over- 
ture will probably long retain a place in our 
classical orchestral programmes; the. famous 
Storm Prelude is occasionally played at the 
Crystal Palacenconcerts. 

The intercourse of Chembini with Napoleon 
was marked throughout by a singular mutual 
antipathy. It is difficult to determine the cause 
of tnis antagonism. Oddly enough the First 
Consul seems to have preferred the soft, smooth 
music of Paisiello ana the old Italian school, 
to that of Chembini, Spontini, and others who 
might be classed as belonging to the more high- 
ly developed instramental school of the Qer- 
mans. Mr. Bellasis reprints the following well 
known anecdote, and assigns to that retort the 
cause of the dislike the soldier had lor the mu- 
sician : — 



One evening when an opera of Cherubinl was b«- 
inic performed, and he and Napoleon were present 
in the same b«z, Napoleon turned to Cherubinl and 
said : " My dear Cherubinl. you are certainly an 
excellent musician : but really your music is so noi- 
sy and complicated, that I can make nothin<r of it;" 
to which Cherubinl replied : *' My dear jcreneral, you 
are certainly an excellent soldier ; but, in regard to 
music,. you must excuse me if I don't think it nec- 
essary to adapt my compositions to your compre- 
hension." 

After Napoleon returned from Italy in 1797, 
a grand musical performance was given before 
him and his ministers at the Conservatoire. At 
this concert a hymn and funeral march com 
posed by Chembini for the death of General 
Hoche was performed, and also a poor thin 
march by Paisiello, which the conqueror had 
brought from Italy. Napoleon gave the prefer- 
ence to the work by Paisiello, whom he styled 
the best composer of his age ; adding that after 
him came Zingarelli, and so Chembini was rele- 
gated to a still lower position. It is said that on 
this occasion he replied in a tone of contempt* 
'* Passe encore pour Paisiello, mais Zingarelli !" 
Napoleon probably did not forget this sneer at 
his musical judgment, but it is very likely that 
he was by no means pleased to hear the praises 
of another^s military glory sung before him. 
Here is another instance of the conflict between 
the two men : — 

On the eve of Napoleon's departure for Egypt in 
the beginning of the summer of 1798, he happened 
to be with Chernblni. and at once began bestowing 
lii^^h praises on the Italian composers, adding, as 
weU, some strange remarks on Chernbini's own 
works, whereupon the latter indignantly replied: 
" Citixen-General, occupy yourself with battles and 
victories, and allow me to treat according to my 
own talent an art of which you know nothing.** 

Luckily Napoleon was not First Consul then, 
or such an utterance might have been danger- 
ous. 

In 1798 he wrote the short opera "L'Hdtel- 
lerie Portugaise," and in the following year 
** La Punition" ; neither of these attainea much 
success. At the commencement of the year 
1800 (8th Nivose, an 8) he produced his mas- 
terpiece in opera **Les Deux Joura^es." The 
first performance created an immense sensation, 
the audience rose and applauded every number. 
Two hundred representations did not cool the 
enthusiasm of the Parisians, while in various 
cities of Germany, under the title of the ** Was- 
sertrfiger," it was hailed with acclamation. 
Some of the maestro^s friends wished him to 
dedicate the score to Haydn, but he modestly 
declined, saying, **As yet I have written noth- 
ing worthy of such a master." Of the numer- 
ous criticisms and opinions that Mr. Bellasis 
has collected on this work, we can find room 
but for a few extracts. Rich I calls this opera 
*' emotion dramatized. The melody is charm- 
ing, yet united with all the highest contrapun- 
tal science, while the richness of the instmmen- 
tation may be compared to the coloring of a 
Paul Veronese." Bouilly, says Picchianti, was 
the author of the libretto, sugjo^ested by the 
generous action of a water-carrier towards a 
magistrate who was related to the author. 
Mendelssohn, MieL Planch^, and Goethe praise 
the libretto, the latter considering it a true 
model in the style of comic opera. 

" In Germany the work was received with such 
admiration that the most famous composers did not 
hesitate to study it. and Beethoven especially, who 
always used to .keep it ready at hand on his table. 
The old system of the time in which the dramas used 
to be composed almost exclusively of airs was 
beginning to be destroyed, whilst in the opera, with 



the exception of a duet and a canzonet, the whole 
was fiompoeed of concerted pieces and choruses, in 
a new style, full ofvif^or and charm. The ensemble 
of the harmony and the instrumentation is disposed 
and conducted in each a masterly manner, and with 
such a spontaneousness, force, and clearness, that it 
need not fear comparison with the compositions of 
the present day, when errors and negligence often 
remain concealed under the noise of an orchestra 
that deafens the audience. 

Denne-Baron calls attenion to the perfect 
appropriateness to be found between the music 
and the words. ** In the orchestra he assigned 
a part to each instrument, as to a personage 
who has his own language and accent, at times 
establishing between them intelligent dia- 
logues, or combining their different tones in 
harmonious groups so far as to unite them in 
energetic masses. " Spohr in his autobiography 
says that he was intoxicated with delight on 
hearing the opera for the first time, and that it 
was the study of the score of that work that 
chiefly gave him the first' impulse to composi- 
tion. Weber calls it his favorite opera. In a 
letter to a f rierid he gives a long account of it, 
stating that '* it displays richness of melodv, 
vigorous declamation, and all-striking truth in 
the treatment of the situations, ever new, ever 
heard and retained with pleasure. " He strong- 
ly condemns an attempt made by the conduc- 
tors of it at Munich to improve certain part) of 
the work, from their point of view. Mendels- 
sohn also wrote glowingly of the opera, and 
speaks of his own pleasure as surpassing any- 
thing he had ever experienced in a theatre. 
To the charge of want of melody in Chembini, 
F^tis replies, ** There is copiousness of melody 
in Chembini, especially in ' Les Deux Jour- 
n6es; ' but such is the richness of the accompa- 
nying harmony, and the brilliant coloring of 
the instramentation, considering the period 
when the work appeared, that the merit of the 
melody was not appreciated at its just value." 
F6ti8, however^ adds that Chembini's dramatic 
works have a fault in the shape of ** a certain 
absence of scienic instinct," the' musician de- 
velops his idea too much and forgets the 
requirements of the. action, consequently the 
situations become tedious. In his lecture on 
'* Dramatic Music " at the London Institution, 
we remember that Professor Ella spoke in 
enthusiastic terms of this picturesque work, 
calling special attention to the beauty, pathos, 
and power of the well-known overture. Oulib- 
ischeff has also criticized this prelude, and Mr. 
G. A. Macfarren considers that this alone ''by 
the power of it^ ideas, their admirable develop- 
ment, the peculiarity of its form, and the ''igor 
of its orchestration, gives Chembini a foremost 
rank among musicians in the estimation of all 
who set the highest value on the greatest order 
of artistic productions." 

The opera was first produced in England un- 
der the title of *' The Escapes " in 1801, being 
termed a ''Musical Entertainment." It was 
brought out at Covent Garden ; but Mr. Belfasis 
says that on examining the score of the piece 
in question, he found the name of Thomas 
Attwood attached to it, and Chembini*s music 
is everywhere altered and mangled. Its first 
perfect performance did not take place till 
1872, when it was given at Drary Lane, the 
dialogues being set to recitatives by Sir Mich- 
ael Costa. Noteworthy and fine as was the per- 
formance, it created no great excitement, save 
among musicians themselves, and, to the dis- 
grace of the operatic manager, it was given but 
once. The fashionables, for whose sole amuse- 
ment opera is maintained in London, make no 
pretentions to understand classical music. As 
" Les Deux Joura6es " is not so rich in mere 
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tunes that can be caught up and hummed at a 
single hearing as '*La Traviata," the manner 
perhaps can hardly be found fault with for witb- 
drawing psbtrtum which" (fid not suit the tastear 
of his patrons. Some people thought that, as 
it was ternKfl^ comic, it ot^ght to be funny like 
**Il Barbiere*''fbriff9tancc. whereas in '**Le5 
Deux Joum^es " it is merely called ** comic " 
because the story ends happily. 

There can be no question but that in this 
work are to be found ttie^ so-called Wiigncrian 
theories of operatic treatments There its no 
aria d'intrata for prima dotina, tenor, baritone, 
or bass ; no solos interrupt the action of the 
drama ; each character is individualized, and 
each one contributes to the legitimate carrying 
on of the drama. Wagner*s proposed annihi- 
lation of the tyranny of leading singers in 
operas, and the due subordination of all the 
various dramatic materials to one common end, 
was anticipated years ago. If Wagner is re- 
garded as the apostle now preaching the faith, 
Gluck and Oherubini must be looked upon as 
the avant coureurs of the new creed. 

Cherubini's operatic refanns at the Feydeau 
were ably seconded by M^hul at the Favart 
theatre, and in 1800 the two composers wrote 
' * Epicure *' in conjunction. Cherubini supplied 
the overture, which Beethoven studied, and, 
according to some critics, it influenced the 
charactenstics of the style of that great tone 
poet. Tliis opera was performed but three 
times, and it caused a quarrel between its 
authors, each attributing to the other the fail- 
ure of the work. They were, however, after- 
wards reconciled. 

Among the many instances that Mr. Bellasis 
has collected of Napoleon's antipathy to Cheru- 
bini, the following will be read with interest : — 

On the 12th of December, IftOO, a grand perform- 
ance of the " Creation " took place in Pans. Napo- 
leon, while on his way to attend it, was near being 
killed by the explosion of the infernal machine. It 
was after this crisis, that a deputation, compoaed of 
the varions societies and corporations at Paris, 
waited on the First Consul to offer their congratula- 
tions on his escape. Cherubini, as a representative 
of the Conservatoire, was among the depntttion, but 
kept In the background, wishing to avoid any un- 
pleasant roeetinff with Napoleon, who however iron- 
ically exclaimed, " I do not see Monsieur Ch^rnbin,** 
pronouncing the name in this French way in order 
to indicate, it is said, that Cherubini was not worthy 
of being deemed an Italian composer. When ihe 
composer came forward, neither said one word. Yet 
crowds were still rushing nightlv to see and hear 
*' Les Deux Journees." Shortly after the above 
incident. Napoleon invited him to a banquet at the 
Tulleries, given to a number of distinguished meii 
at Paris. After a frugal repast, the company ad- 
journed to the salon, where the First Consul entered 
into conversation with Cherubini, both of them 
walking up and down the room. " Well." said 
Napoleon, " the French are in lUly." ** Where 
would they not go,** rejoined Cherubini, '* led by 
such a hero as vou 7 ** Napoleon seemed jileosed, 
but talked now in Italian, now in French, which so 
confused Cherubini that he could scarcely make out 
what the Consul was saying. At length the latter 
began on the old topic. " I t^ll you,** he said, ** I 
like Paisiello's music immensely ; it is soft and tran- 
quil. Ton have much talent, but there is too much 
accompaniment," and he instanced the celebrated 
air of Zingarelli, '* Ombra adorata," as being the 
sort of thing he liked. Cherubini quietly rejoined, 
" Citisen Consul, I conform myself to French taste." 
" Paese che vai usanza che trovi," says tlie Italian 
provefb. '*Your music" continued Napoleon. 
" makes too much noise. Speak to me in that of 
Paisiello, that is what lulls me gentl}'." ** I under- 
stand," replied Cherubini ; " You like music which 
does not stop you from thinking of st^te affairs." 
At this witty answer Napoleon frowned, and the 
talk ended. 

Cherubini, finding himself ignored by the 
First Consul, wrote but little fresh at this peri- 
od, and seems to have devoted himself to 
botanical pursuits. When Napoleon, at the 
close of 1802, re-established a state chapel, 
Paisiello came on invitation to Paris, and 
accepted the direction, to which a handsome 
salary and other privileges were attached. The 
Conservatoire took great umbrage at this ap- 



pointment, aifd complained of the preference 
shown to Italian music over that representing 
their own country. Paisiello .pHeased no one 
but the Dictator, and finding* his positiov an 
unpleasant one, asked and obtained leave to re- 
tire to Naples again. Napoleon tfled to get 
Zlngrelli in his place, but he wisely prefenvd 
his post at the Vatican. 

** Anacreon " was produced in 1803. It is 
fl heavy, unequal work, the libretto (by Men- 
doze) being especially poor and ridiculous. 
Roars of laughter, we are told, interrupted the 
first perfonnance for this cause. Tlie fine 
overture to this work is not likely to be for- 
gotten. On its first appearance in this country 
it was played three times in succession ; a rare 
triumpn indeed. 

**Achille fi Scyros " was as unsuccessful as 
the preceding work, on a Greek subject. The 
spectacle of the heroic Achilles in petticoats 
intensely amused the Parisians. M6hul, with 
a generosity which did him credit, declined the 
office of chapel-master for himself, but offered 
to share it with Cherubini. Napoleon, bow- 
ever, would not hear of this proposal, and 
gave the appointment to Lesueur. It is inter- 
esting to know that Cherubini got up, as a 
labor of love, a perfonnance of Mozart*s *^ Re- 
quiem," and, according to Mr. Bellasis, *Mt 
made a deep sensation " at Paris. 

In the year 1805 he left for Vienna on an in- 
vitation to compose for the managers of the 
opera house there. Here Cherubini made the 
acnuaintance of Haydn, Beethoven, and Hum- 
mel, and he was cordially i'cceived by the Ger- 
man musicians resident there. His operas 
were given under his own direction, several al- 
terations being made. A change, however, 
soon occurred. The victory of Elchingen 
brought the French Emperor to Schonbrunn, 
and we read: — 

But when dictating in Vienna the terme of peace 
of Presburg, Napoleon, on hearing o( Charuoini's 
presence in the city, expressed a wiah to see him. 
When the composer came, the Emperor asked him 
what cause haa brought him to Vienna, and wheth- 
er he had obtained the necessary permission to leave 
France. Having satisfied himself on this point, the 
Emperor, while not forg^ettinj^ his usual praises of 
Paisiello and Zintifarelli, said ip a kindly tone, ' Ah 
Monsienr Cherubini, I am jB^lad you are here, and 
since yon are here, well have some mmic together. 
You shall direct my concerts." TFius charged with 
the direction of the court-music during Napoleon's 
stay in Austria, Cfierubfni gave twelve musical 
soirees alternately at Vienna and Schonbrnnn, he 
presiding at the piano and Crescentini singinj^ : and 
each time occasions were opportniiely afforded for 
lively discussions on music between Napoleon and 
Cherubini. First of all. Napoleon became angry 
because, as he thought, there was too much noise in 
the orchestra. The patient Cherubini, to remedy 
this, contrived that all passages nhould be executed 

f>ianissimo, which proceeding quite satisfied Nnpo- 
eon. The latter even showed an interest in Cheru- 
bini's future movements, saying to him one day, ** I 
very much hope that vuu nre here only for a holi- 
day, and that you will return to Paris/ At another 
time when Napoleon 8poke about Fnniska, the rep- 
resentation of which had been postponed on account 
of the troubles of the time, Cherubini at once took 
the position of assailant by saying ' Tliis opera will 
not please you.' 'And why not/ exclaimed Napoleon. 
' Because/ said Clierubini (using the same expression 
employed by Napoleon in their passa^re of arms ot 
the Tuileries in ISOO), 'because i£ has too mnch 
accompsmmeat/ The charge of ' too many notes ' 
was preferred against Clierubini both by the Em- 
peror Joseph 11. and NapoleoB. 

KapoTeon certainly paid the maestro hand- 
somely, but Chemtnm, having entered Into a 
music printing bumness in conjunction with 
Stibelt, failed, and was cooipelled to sell all 
his property to poy*the debts. The conqueror 
asked the musician to accompany bira to Paris, 
but Cherubini declined, chiefly on the ground 
that he had not given the Viennese bis prom- 
ised work. On Napoleon*s return he created 
PaSr his court-musician. About this time he 
seems to have been more favorably disposed 
towards Cherubini, and it seems odd that he 
who loved the sound of cannon and the roar of 



battle should hnrve always given the preference 
to tire quiet and suave Italian scbool. 

pTobe continued .J 
—  > f I # 

"HsaSetw Operas.— History of "LaaeiAch'io 

pumga'* 

7%e Woria of Haudd, Printed for the German 
Handel Society. Mtbyear. Leipzig: (Londos: 
Aogener A Co). 

The editor and committee of mapageinen t of the 
Germofn Hande! Society are pushing oir aa fast as 
possible towards the compfetion of their arduous 
task ; and for the present yearns subscription they 
have issiiod five parts, all of which are operas. It 
was announced last year that all the operas would 
be brought out in chronological order. Unexpected 
difficulties, however, connected with the collation of 
some of the mnnascripts, hare rendered it necessary 
to postpone the publication of some of the earlier 
operas till next ^'ear; and those now given are 
Agrlppina^ Rinatdo, Tc»eo, Amadigi, and Mnxio 
Scevola. Of these five pieces the first and third had 
been previouslv published fn Arnold's very incor- 
rect and uncritical edition ; the seeond and fifth 
were, so to speak, portially published in the sbapA 
of bjoks of "Favorite Songs." by WaMi; and' 
AmaJifi has not, we believe, been prevjbasiy issued 
in an v shape. 

It IS, of course, impossible within reosoaable lim* 
its to give anythins; likt; an annlysis of five large 
works, each of which would fomish materials for a 
separate article ; but there are a few interesting 
points wlifch may be mentioned, and our readers 
must be referred to the scores themselves for fuller 
details. 

Affrxppina was composed durin|r Handel's visit to 
Italy, and was first prodnced at Venice in 1708 or 
1709. It Is interesting, as furnishing an early illus- 
tration of the way in which the composer ined up 
what he probably considered the beat parts of his 

firevious works, when these were such as not to be 
ikel V to be frequently performed. In the yeor 1 707 
he had composed for Cardinal Ottoboni, at Rome, 
an Italian oratorio. R Trinti/odel Tempo. For more 
than a century and a half this work remained un- 
published, though a large portion of it was snbse- 
tmentFv incorporated in his Ta^t Engiish oratoria. 
77i« Triumpfl of 7!mr imd 7Vn/A. dke libretto of 
which was mostly transfoted from that of the earlier 
composition. R Trinnfo dd Tempo has, within the 
last few years, been issued In the present edition ; 
and a comparison therewith of the present opera 
shows thot some of the best sonirs were transplanted 
from the one work into the other. Among these 
' are the beautiful air " Vacrhe fonti " (p. 8S). and the 
fine ond dramatic song "Come nnhe" (p. 123). On 
the other hand, in writinGT the Entrlish 7%me and 
Truth, Handel introdnced into it some of the sonsrs 
from the present opera. Ansoni; these »,re " Volo 
pronto " (p. 18). and " Oijni vento * (p. 106), which 
ore to be found with slij^ht flftcration fn the Ihter 
work, as ** Plenuwire's «:entle Ziephvrs playing,** and 
*• Happy Beauty." The song " I/ATma roia frA le 
tempeste " (p. 20) fumtshed the theme of ** Heroes 
when with glory burning,*^ in Jonhna^ while ** Se 
vvof pace " (p. }S3) was subsequently expanded into 
'* Wise .men fiatteriog,** in Judtt jfareabieut. The 
air '* Bel piacere " (p 121) is very airious from the 
constant alternations of common and triple time — 
nn anticipation by a hundrrd and fifty years of some 
of the effects of Lbzt and Waf^ner f 

The next work in the series, RinaJdo^ is not only 
interesting m the (m; opera Handel wrote for Lon- 
don, it is also one of the finest of the whole series. 
It presents several points worthy of notice. First, 
the instrumentation is richer and mare varied than 
in any of his earlier works. As examples of this 
may be cited the florid song " Venti, turbine" 
(p. 46), with the novel combination of a solo violin 
and bassoon eblicrati in the aeoompaninMnt ; the 
•' bird song," " Aufifellette cbe cantate," which, be- 
sides the string quartet, hos two flutes and a picco- 
lo in the score ; and the martial music in the third 
act, in which four trumpets and drums ore em- 
ployed. But apart altogether from the instmmen- 
tation, nkany of the songs in this opera are of great 
beauty. Foremost in popularitv is the ''Lascia 
chle ptangs,"oae of Handel's tcnderest Inspirations. 
It will be interesting to trace the history of this 
beautiful mc^ody^ which is generally considered to 
belong originally to the present opera. It is firat 
found as a ballet-air (a Sarabande) in Handel's 
eorliest opera, Alniira, From thence it was trans- 
ferred to the Italian oratorio R Trionfo dd Tempo, 
where it is set to the words " Lascia' la spina, cogli 
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U roaa ; " m that it had been twice previoosly used 
bv Handel before It found a final resting-place in 
Binaldo. Perhaps eren finer as music, though less 
popular in style than the song just named, is " Cara 
spoea " (p. 89), of which it is said that Handel con- 
eidered it one of the two best songs ho ever wrote, 
the other one being " Ombra cara," in RadamUlo. 
The song " II Tricerbero hnmiliato," which is in 
unison nearly throughout, and the spirited duet ''Al 
trionfo del nostro furore," should also be mentioned 
as among the finest numbers. The whole opera 
contains out a small proportion of those old-fash- 
ioned songs to be found in nearly all Handel's works, 
which, howeyer they may haye suited the taste of 
the last century, haye no more than an historical 
Interest at the present day. 

Of the rest or the op^rM before ua we must speak 
yery briefly. The ditficultv with theee very inter- 
esting works is that there is so much to say about 
them, that when the subject is once entered upon 
one hardly knows where to stop. TVteo is notewor- 
thy as being the only one of Handel's operas which 
is in five acts. The composer borrowed much less 
from it than from some of his other operas for his 
oratorios ; the only movement which we have rec- 
ognised as subsequently made use of being the song 
*' Pt6 non cerca ** (p. 66), which furnished the chief 
material for the duet in Smanna, " To my chaste 
Susanna's praise." The whole music of the part of 
Medea in this opera is of great dramatic power, and 
shows in a remarkable manner Handel s pjwer of 
indiridualising character. One or two interesting 
points of instrumentation are to be found in the 
score. One is in the sona: " Vieni torna " (p. 66), 
where the bassoons, especfally in the second part, 
are used quite in the modern manner ; anrther is the 
air " Dal cupo baratro " (p. 76), which is in reality 
a trio for the voice and two oboes, the voice taking 
the lowest part of the harmony, and being doubled 
in unison by the violins. It is an almost universal 
idea that Handel's scores are thin and colorless; 
whereas, the fact is that none but those who have 
made a special study of them have an idea how in- 
teresting they are. It is hardly too much to say 
that there is scarcely a device of modern instrumen- 
tation, the germ at least of which may not be found 
somewhere m Handel's works. At some future time 
we may possibly atttempt to show this in these 
columns ; for the present we content ourselves with 
the simple statement. 

The overture to Amadigi is interesting as an 
early example of the contrasts between the stringed 
and wind band, to which Handel was so partial, 
and of which the opening symphony of the DeUinqen. 
Te Deum, and the accompaniments to '' The Lord is 
a man of war," in Itrtul in Egjfpt, are among the 
best-known examples. Among the best songs in 
this work are "Ah, spietato" (p. 17), with a most 
expressive oboe obligato, the "S'estinto 6 Tidol 
mio * (which, by the way, is borrowed from Aimira), 
and the very fine and richly-scored " Pena tiranna " 
(p. 60), which begins somewhat like ** Lascia ch'io 
pianga," being in Sarabande rhythm. Amadigi has 
the peculiarity of containing a second " sinfonla," 
constructed in the form of an overture, in the mid- 
dle of the first act Schoelcher, in his Life of Han- 
del, says that his "second overture." as it was 
commonly called, is identical with the fourth oboe 
ooncerto. This, however, is an error, as the two 
worlu have nothing in common but their key, 
neither is the present movement to be found in the 
oboe concertos at all. 

The chief interest attaching to Jfuiio Soevda is 
that it was the opera which was written by three 
composers, each taking one act. It has always been 
stated that the first act was by Attilio, the second 
by Bononcini, and the third by Handel. Dr. 
Chrysander, however. In the preface to the present 
edition names Mattel as the composer of tne first 
act As we have not the Doctor's Life of Handel 
by us, we do not know his reasons for the state- 
ment ; but heevidently takes it as a matter of course, 
and does not even mention Attillo's name, and we 
are quite willing to accept it on his authority. Of 
course, only the 'third act of the opera is included 
in this collection. It is not one of Handel's strong- 
est .ptoductions, nor .is it needful to dwell on it in 
detiul. The perusal gives us cause for thankfulness 
that, if this was the oest of the three acts, we are 
not obliged to read through the other two. It is 
needless to say that it contains points of interest — 
it would hardly 4>e Handel's if it did not; but it is 
far inferior to such works as Agrippina or lUfuddo, 
to say nothing of the oratorios. — Mutical Record, 
(Lotukm.) 
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That Amateur Plate. 

The company all were seatedf and the Ungh and Jest 
went round— light-hearted revelletfl nnoontclous of their 
doom. The executioner entered. He bore In his hand a 
silver flute. A mallfcnant amlle lighted up his feature*. 
" Ha! ha! '* he said, with fleedlsh frloe, ** I will admlnit- 
ter unto them an adagio; not a man shall eecape.*' 

Kow, therefore, this, accompanied with many apologies 
to the honored ehade of Edgar Allan Foe: 

Hear the fluter with his flute- 
Silver flute, 
O what a world of wailing is awakened by its toot! 
How it demi-semi quavers 

On the maddened air of night I 
Anddefleth all endeavort 

To eeoape the sound or sight 
Of the flute, flute, flute 
With Ita tootle, tooUe, toot— 
With reiterated tootlngs of exasperating toots. 
The k>ng protracted tooteUngs of agoniilng toots 
Of the flute, flute, flute, flute, 
Flute, flnte, flute, 
And the wheeslnge and the spittings of its toots. 

Should he get that other flute,— 

Golden flute,— 

Oh, what a deeper angui«h will its presence iuttitootl 

How his eyes to hesTon he'll raise. 

As he plays, 

All the days. 

How he*U stop us on our ways 

With lu praise! 

And the people, oh the people. 

That donH li?e up in the steeple. 

But inhabit Christian parlors 

Where he ylslteth and plays— 

Where he plays, plays, plays— 

In the crueleot of ways, 

And thinks we ought to listen. 

And expects us to be mute. 

Who would rather have the ear-ache 

Than the music of his flute,— 

Of his flute, flute, flute. 

And the lootings of lu toot,— 

Of the toots wherewith he tooteleth its agonising toot. 

Of the flnte, flewt, flult, floot, 

Phlute, phlewt, phlewght. 

And the tootle, tootle, tootihg of iU toot 

—-Arcadian, 



On Tarioni Pianoforte CompoeitioQfl. 

BT B. FAUBE. 

{Frwn the Programme^ of the " BUtorieal Comeerte,") 

VABIATIOXB SBBIBUSBS, Op. 64. MBlTDBLSSOHir. 

(1809—1847.) 

*'Lbipzig, /tt/y, 16, 1841. 

" Do you know what I have recently been com- 
posing with enthusiasm ? — Variations for the piano 
— ictually eighteen on a theme in D minor ; and 
they amused me so famously that I instantly made 
fresh ones on a theme In E flat major, and now for 
the third time on a theme In B flat major. I feel 
quite as if I must make up for lost time, never hav- 
ing written any before." 

Thus writes Mendelssehn, on the above-mentioned 
date, to his friend Carl Klingemann, in London. 

Indeed, the confession that the composiUon of 
these Variations *' amused " Mendelssohn " famous- 
ly " may easily be understood. Nothing has such 
iaacinatinfl: interest to an accomplished composer as 
writing Variations ; he is enabled to draw from the 
theme all possible conclusions, and to evolve very 
various beauties from the sometimes meagre and 
insignificant-looking theme. It is a strange circum- 
stance that Mendelssohn composed Variations only 
on his own themes ; whilst Bach, Handel, Mosart, 
and Beethoven more generally eierted their powers 
and skill on the themes of other composers, indeed, 
it would have been highly interesting to see whut 
a Mendelssohn might have produced from a theme 
of Rossini or Aober, and to compare it with whst 
Beethoven did with Pdsiello*s air, " Nel cor piii non 
mi sento,** or with the Russian dance of tiie com- 
pletely unknown composer Paul Wrairisky. The 
variation, as a form, is really one of the greatest 
wonders of our musical art It Is based on the 
principle that an air may appear in various forms of 
figure and rhythm, and In varied divisions nnd com- 
plications of parts, with contrapunftsll and even fugA 
treatment, provided Che melodioos order and phras- 
ing as preserved throughout The f^rm changes, 
but the stibeiance remains. But 'Changes of form are 
net immaterial; for they involve changes in the 



movement, expression, and *even character of the 
original theme, which should develop itself in ever 
new formations. V^amatlons are notiike a chain 
formed by links of the sastie size ; they Tepresent 
process from simple to composite, ncm vest to 
motion, from tran%iulity to passion, or vfes vend. 
Variations may be treated as a mere playing with 
passages and ornate phrases, wifflieuttho requisites 
j'lst mentioned, from the great fadlrtiesthere are for 
change ; but we speak here of those of the fnghest 
class. In this field, the musical art may t«fiieve the 
greatest triumphs. The composer, bound, so to 
say, to the theme, develops in it nsw - features, 
elevates it to a higher stanaard, and elicits from it 
fresh and unexpected beautiea. This faculty Is an 
exclusive privilege of music, and is found in no other 
art The only equivalent we would mention as ap- 
proximating at all to the unique form of the musical 
Variation might perhaps be the " Essay,** in which 
the author may ring the changes on his subject 

It is not astonishing that such a consummate 
master of all the technical means as Mendelssohn 
should have succeeded eminently in drawing from a 
very simple theme intrinsically beautiful and highly 
interesting results: " Give me an idea of the com- 
monest order, and I bet yon what you will, I tnra it 
over and over again in point of design, of accom- 
paniment, of hsrmonisation, instrumentation, until 
it is metamorphosed into a good and interesting 
subject*' Thus Mendelssohn expressed himself onoe 
to the clever composer Lobe ; and certainly he has 
in many instances verified his assertion, fiut still. 
In point of inventing, Mendelssohn was not so spec- 
ulative, bold, and enterprising as Beethoven. 'This 
last great master was not satisfied that his Varia- 
tions should consist merely in new figures and har- 
monies ; he even in one instance (Variations in F 
major. Op. 84) changed the key and the time in each 
Variation. With regard to theee two points, bold- 
ness and depth of conception, Beethoven has hither- 
to been unrivalled. 

The leading feature of Mendelwohn*s Variations 
in D minor w, as already indicated by the title, 
seriousness ; the only ray of light shining into that 
gloomy life of the " minore ** is observed in the sin- 
gle major Variation ; which, however, does not to 
any great extent change the earnestness which is 
the characteristic expression of the whole work. 
The design of the entire piece mirht be thus sym- 
bolised : ^ ^ ^ The theme, oroathing the ex- 
pression of a devout prayer, and lodicatWe of a quiet 
resignation, g^radoally increases in animation by 
well-balanced and strictly proportionate degrees. 
II gains In fire, life, and passion, and reacMS ita 
climax at the point when the maior Variation ap- 
pears. The interval of rest that follows is but short ; 
a new and even mr re impassioned life begii 8 again ; 
and a kind of second climax is reached with that 
really splendid ''point d'Orgue** which precedes 
the ^nale. This latter, however, is not to be con- 
sidered as a strict Variation, but more as a coda or 
a kind of free fantasia. In all that concerns har- 
monization, nobility and oompleteness of figural 
treatment---clearness and perfect accuracy of part- 
writing — ^tasteful and well-arranged gradation of 
movement — ^these Variations will ever stand out as 
a model ; and any one who practises them carefully 
and conscientiously will surely feel inclined to par- 
aphrase the celebrated eomposer*s words, and to say 
to many a musical friend, " Do you know what I 
have recently been praeUnng with enthuasism? 
Mendelssohn's Variations for the piano in D minor 
— and they amused me so famously that I instantly 
ordered those in E nnd B flat major.** 



rAsmdn-A. «obkbt scRViCAmc (1810— 1*856.) 
{B tMcayj to Frwn lAuL) 

This fantasia was intended as a contribution 
towards Ihe iind fsr erecting Beethoven*s monu- 
ment in Bonn; nnd Sdramann desired to call it 
"Obolus," andto name the three di ff ew t imovemcnta 
^' Ruins," "Triumphal Arch,** and "Crown of 
-Stars.** For unknown reasons (3ns ^rtan was not 
carried out, and It appeared simply with the ^tle 
"'FbrtaaU,-" and a motto V ^* ScMeg*:— 

-** Vuich alle T8ne IBnet 
Im Imnten Srdentraume 
Vin letter Ton fceaogen 
Vlir den, dsAehnUch lausChct" 



Sdhumanii*s works form an epoch in the annals of 
our plandForte literature ; and their great inilnence 
may be ascribed to their peculiar intellectuid rich- 
ness and their romantic tendency. With respect to 
techniciA execution they demand by far greater 
abilities than the pieces of Mendelssohn. Schumann 
may be said to have bestowed the same care on the 
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development of his intellectual expression, that 
Mendelssohn devoted to the ontward form. Thus 
it is natnral that Schumann obtains a firmer and 
deeper hold on the mind of the thinking and appre- 
ciative masician than Mendelssohn himself. A sin- 
gle hearing will sometimes be sufficient to impress 
us with all the beauties of a piece of Mendelssohn. 
Not so with Schumann ; each time wo repeat one of 
his pieces, a new point of beauty or interest will be 
discovered. Even an experienced player must 
repeat at least a dozen times the above splendid fan- 
tasia in C major, before he can find out all its beau- 
ties, and all the mysteries which this remarkable 
piece contains are revealed to him. Schumann, as 
a composer, was perhaps not so richly gifted with 
natural musical faculties as his friend and contem- 
rorary Mendelssohn : but mu*ic may be considered, 
among the arts, as the radiant exponent of intellect- 
ual wealth. Tlie immediate or fundamental beau- 
ties of music are certainly melody and harmony — 
but a melody may be constructed in a manner 
especially calculated to please the less educated ear ; 
on the other hand it may be so written that its real 
and intrinsic charm is only detected by the possessor 
6f refined musical taste. A fid it is in the higher 
kind, this sudden [hidden?] or subtle kind of melody, 
that Schumann excels. True, in some instances he 
might be accused of monotony, of heaviness, and of 
A certain glo6m. But these are idiosyncrasies, 
inseparable from his original stvle ; just as great 
painters have been accused of eccentricities which, 
taken alone, misrht have appeared faults. But, 
withal, it cannot be denied that this peculiar style 
of Schumann has a great charm for the musician. 
Schumann's music is full of a tender, sincere and 
warm expression ; his harmonies are everywhere 
noble, and though highly original and even some- 
times startling in their combination, rery pure and 
eren natural ; his defects, on the other hand, consist 
in too frequent repetition of small phrases, too great 
a tendency to interweave and cross the middle 
Yoices. He seems sometimes to produce a series of 
Gordian knots which he does not untie. 

This speciality, it might even be called mannerism, 
originates with Schumann in a scantiness of direct 
melodious inventive power. The principal strength 
of his music is to oe found in the harmony ; he 
remarks himself: — " It is in music just as in chess- 
playing. The Queen (Melody) has the supreme 
power, but the decision is always given by the 
king (Harmon)*)." This weakness in inventing 
broad and lasting melodies, imbued with such vital- 
ity as those of Beethoven or Mozart, is however a 
common fault in all composers after Schubert. 
Schubert*s successors excel in melodious phrases 
which, presented and handled with extraordinary 
ingenuity and often with exquisite taste, sound to 
the uninitiated like real melody ; but, after all; they 
are only substitutes for the real metal. But it may, 
I think, be regarded as a great merit of Schumann's 
that he was able in his works to e3(hibit so mrny 
points of striking originality and undeniable beauty. 
He understood how to touch a chord which had not 
yet been sounded by preceding composers: he 
presents tone pictures thoroughly unlike any we had 
Defore ; and when we consider that he ca'me after 
Beethoven and Schubert, and had Mendelssfthn for 
a contemporary, it is indeed no slight thing that 
We can frankly award him the praise of having com- 
posed original and beautiful works. As has been 
mentioned before, Schumann's music requires to be 
studied ; its real beauties do not ofTer themselves so 
spontaneously or readily as may be the case nith 
other compositions ; but the trouble of examining, 
studying, and investigating his compositions will 
not fail of its ample reward. The motto which 
Schumann nsed for the above fantasia. Op. 17, may 
be taken for our guidance in this respect : 

** *Mld nil the chords tha^ vibrate throaeh 
Kftrth*s strange y chequered drejim, 
There runs a note whAse gentle tone 
Is heard aright by him alone 
Who Iftfts with care extreme.'* 

It is sometimes an invjdious task to compare two 

distinguished men ; but it is quite natural that the 

two composers, Mendelssohn and Schumann, should 

be associated together and compared to each other. 

I may here recall a very true remark a German 

poet made about Schiller and Goethe : 

" Schiller or OoAlie, which h the greater; 
la it not foliv to ttrtve to gay?^ 
Heavenly ftilr is the dawn— and latcri 
Heavenly fair shines the perfect day." 

And if we cannot exactly apply to Schumann's music 
the peculiarity of the dawn, we may compare it to 
thu evening twilight ; but we have at the same time 
to remember that both, the bright day and the twi- 



light, are gifts of the same bountiful Providemre, and 
that each has its peculiar charm, and is the necessa- 
ry consequence of a natural and a Divine law from 
above. 
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Musio in Vorth Germany. 

(CorrespoDdence of the Monthly Musical Record, London,) 

Lkipzio, November, 1874. 

The third Gewandhaus concert commenced with 
Spohr's C minor symphony. Of Spohr's symphonic 
productions, this, his third symphony, is certainly 
his best. We do not consider the work to be one 
of first rank, for in some parts we find a labored 
style and evidence of constraint ;3'et the adagio and 
the finale compensate for the weaknesses of the 
other movements. It is one of the most beautiful 
creations of Spohr's muse. The performance, in 
unison, by the violins, the violas, and the violon- 
cellos, of the second theme in the adagio, always 
produces a wonderful effect Here we find raa^nifi. 
cent coloring, unattainable by any other combina- 
tion of orchestral means. Meyerb«^er, in his 
entr'acte to the A/rieaine, tried to produce a similar 
efTecl, but did not succeed, as he omitted one of the 
indispensable components, a really pleasing melody. 
On tne other hand, in Spohr's adagio, a nobleness, 
warmth, and depth of expression which are peculiar 
to him, and which are perceptible in his best works 
(in the adagio of the D minor concerto, in the 
" Geeangscene," in many numbers of Jetutonda, in 
the Comecraiion of Sound, and especially in the 
above-mentioned adagio of the third spmphony), 
reign throughout Not less attractive is the brill- 
iant finale in C major. — Its contrapuntal combina- 
tions are natural, and never appear labored. 

A new serenade (No. 8, in D minor), for string 
orchestra, and violoncello obligate, by Robert Volk- 
mann, pleased but little, in spite of its being excel- 
lently performed. Although some of its details arc 
interesting, we roust confess that as a whole it won 
but little sympathy. It seems a sort of refined 
gipsy music, containing the peculiar charm of Hun- 
garian national music, which, considering the length 
of the work, cannot compensate for its want of true 
symphonic form. \V hether the work possesses suffl • 
clent value to hold a place on concert programmes, 
we leave at present an open qmestion. 

Reinecke's charming and effective instrumentation 
of Schumann's " Bildcr aus Osten " (which we men- 
tioned on a former occasion) was repeated on the 
same evening. The oveKure to the Zauberjlote 
brought the concert to a close. 

Mme. Peschka-Leutner gave us the aria from 
SanxBon, " Kommt oil 'ihr- Seraphim" ("Let the 
bright Seraphim '), and two songs by Jensen, the 
first of which, *' Murmelndes Liiftchen," is one of the 
best songs lately written. Mme. Peschka-Leutner 
sang as excellently us ever, and her voice was as 
full and firm as formerly. We menti«>n this as 
opposition has been made to this excellent artist by 
some of the Leipzig journals. This opinion is based 
on the supposed decline of Mme. Peschka-Leutner's 
singing powers, and is totally erroneous. Unfor- 
tnnately, these not well-devised attacks of the Leip- 
zig critics have influenced our public, which, like 
all other publics, is a big child, that can be led. 
Though we prefer keeping oat of controversies of 
this kind, we yet feel bound to certify that Mme. 
Peschka-Leutner is quite as excellent a singer as 
ever, and that her powerful voice has by no means 
fallen off. 

The first violoncellist of our orchestra, Hcrr Carl 
Schroeder, was the instrumental soloist of the third 
concert This newly-appoint«d member of the 
Gewaadhaus-Kapelle introduced himself very advan- 
tageously to our public, with the first movement of 
Moliquo's beautiful violoncello concerto. Ilerr 
Schroeder has excellent technique, absolute clear- 
ness of intonation, a manly and powerful tone, and 
pLiye like a true musician, so that we may congrat- 
ulate ourselves on this acquisition. 

For the festival of the fortieth anniversary of the 
condnctorship of Julius Rietz. the fourth Gewand- 
haus concert was opened with the aged master's A- 
major overture, a work which we have mentioned 
before. We will merely notify that a deputation, 
consisting of Herr Kapellmeister Reinecke, Music- 
director Jadassohn, and the Concert-managers 
Petschke and Gurckhaus, were sent from Leipzig to 
Dresden to congratulate Herr Rietz. These gentle- 
men presented him with 9,000 Reichsmarken (£4^0), 
08 a gift from his Leipzig admirers. 

Herr Carl Hill delighted us with the performance 
of Reinecke's fine ana melodious concert aria, '* Al- 
roansor," and with songs by Schubert, Brahms, and 



Robert Franz. The newly-appointed second concert- 
mcister of the Gewandhaus, Herr Henry Schradiek, 
played Spohr's beautiful D minor concerto and a 
" Chaeonne," by Bach, with excellent technique, 
but we do not altc^tber agree with his interpreta- 
tion of these works The concert closed with 
Beethoven's A major symphony, excellently ren- 
dered by the orchestra. 

The fifth Gew»ndhaus concert (on the 6th of 
November) brought Mendelssohn's music to Athalie, 
in remembrance of the deceased master. We do 
not belong to those who are constantly bemoaning 
the decline of art, but cannot help remembering 
that, although we do not regard this work as the 
most important of Mendelssohn's productions, yet, 
since Robert Schumann's death, we have not been 
presented by any other composer with a work of art 
of such a pure and sublime character. Its perform- 
ance was excellent. The solo parts were well exe- 
cuted by Mmes. Peschka-Leutner, Thekia Fried- 
Under, and Fides Keller (from Hamburg); the chonis 
sang with devotion and enthnsiasm, and gave suffi- 
cient proof of previous carefnl training. 

This work was preceded by Mozart's G minor 
symphony and the romance from Spohr's SSemire 
and Azor\ which last song was splendidly rendered 
by Mme. Peschka-Leutner. 

The sixth Gewandhaus concert produced, in 
orchestral works, Beethoven's overture (Op. 124), 
and the grand serenade in D major (Op, 11), by 
Brahms. This last-named work was new to the 
Leipzig public Of its six movements, the finale, 
" Rondo," pleased us the most ; although it cannot 
be called conspicuous in invention, it rnns on 
smoothly. On the other hand, we do not like the 
lonsr. drawn-out end of the first movement, nor the 
labored combinations in the adagio and mennetto. 
In fact, the whole piece makes the impression of 
having been composed at a time when the author 
was not yet able to attain what he attempted. Next 
to the finale the fifth movement (the second scherzo) 
^^vt the greatest satisfaction. In spite of the most 
careful performance, the serenade could not excite 
public interest, and we must say that — ^intereHing 
as the performance of this early work of Brahms has 
been — we did not feel attracted by it 

FrI. Fides Keller sang Handel's wonderful aria, 
"Cara sposa" (from Kinaldo), and songs by Schu- 
bert and Beethoven. Frl. Keller has a fine alto 
voice, sings correctly and with warmth and feeling. 
Between the vocal performances, Frl. Marie 
Schmidt, from St. Petersburg, formerly a scholar at 
our Conservatoire, played Henselt's piano con- 
certo with excellent technique and musical intelli- 
gence. 

The first chamber-music evening at the Gewand- 
haus produced Beethoven's C sharp minor quartet 
(Oj. 181); the second trio (in F msior. Op. 80) by 
Ribert Schumann, with Herr Reinecke at the piano- 
fo 'te ; and Mozart's incomparably beautiful G minor 
qiiintet All these works were excellently ren- 
dered. The first violin was played by the conccrt- 
meister Roentgen. The rest of our quartet players 
are new this winter. Herr Georg Hanbold, who 
has for many years been an honored member of our 
Gewandhaus orchestra, played the second violin, 
H?rr Thiimer the viola (in a very excellent manner 
and Herr Schroeder the violoncello. It is to be 
wished that the la^tt-named gentleman, with his 
excellent talent, conld have abetter instrument 
The second viola part in the quintet was takea by 
Herr Boiland. 

The Opera treated ns to a very successful repeti- 
tion of Spohr's Jenaondn, Till now we have in vain 
been expecting the performance of some of the 
greoter new works. There seems but little pros- 
pect that our hopes will be realized in the immediate 
future. 

Sl^«sual €nttipvi)ttntt. 

CnicAOo, Die. 26. Two, yea three, recent events 
of our musical life ought to receive notice at the 
hands of this correspondent. The first was the con- 
cert of the Apollo Club, given Dec. lOth ic the first 
M. E. Church, a sort of hall centrally located. I 
have not a copy of the programme at hand, and cs 
I was nnf jrtunate enough not to be able t« be pres- 
eat, I can say little more about it than that it con- 
sisted of choice selections of port-songs, relieved by 
solo doings of a soprano and tenor nature, as well 
as piano playing. 

The chorus singing, under the direction of Mr. 
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Dohn, is reputed to hitTe been T«rj excellent The 
sole works were not so geod, as unfortunately we 
hare net a really fine singer in Chicaffo. The 
piano playing of Miss Rive of Cincinnati took every- 
thing by storm. Nothing has ever created such a 
furore here except Rubinstein. They say that for 
fineness, delicacy, power, breadth of execntion and 
phrasing, sustained power, and fire nothing could 
be better. The audience went into veritable hyster- 
ics, shontlnsr, and otherwise self-forcetfully disport- 
ing themselves in a way as un-Anglo-Saxon as 
possible. This, I am aware, is a very imperfect 
account of what was a musical occasion of great 
interest I hope, however, the sin will not be laid 
to my charge. I hear that Mr. Dohn has resigned 
the directorship ef this society on account of poor 
health and his having become tired of the hard 
work required. A new director pro tim. has been 
chosen in the person of Mr. Carl Bencstein, a new 
singer here. 

The second event t-o which I refer was another of 
the good results of Mr. Wolfsohn's work in our 
city. It came in shape ef the opening concert of 
the second season of the Beethoven Society, a 
mixed chorus of about two hundred. The pro- 
gramme was exclusively Beethovenish as follows : 

1. Overtni* to " Ecmont." 

3. Grand Mass in C. 

8. Choral Fnntanfe, for piano. cbonis» and orchestra. 

4. Bcena and Arf«. "Ah Perfl4o." 

6. Toncerto for Violin (First Mnv«m«»nt.) 

6. Chorus "Hallelujah " from "The Mount of Olivet.*' 

The programme was much too long, and like any 
evening n'.ade up of the works of one composer, and 
especially of an uninterrupted series of pieces all 
alike characterized by a lofty imagination, elevated 
sentiment, and earnestness, it became somewhat 
tiresome toward the last. 

The orchestra numbered about forty-five pieces, 
which played the best I have heard a Chicago 
orchestra do in good music. These me? did suc- 
ceed a few years ago in learning the s'H)re of ** Der 
FreyschiitE'' so as to play it well. But generally 
they " lay back ** and fiddle in the most lacerating 
manner. On this occasion, however, they showod 
quite an approximation to good playing, and in 
places really played well. In particular the balance 
of chorus and orchestra was better observed than T 
have ever heard it done before, showing the careful 
drill they had been subjected to. The chorns num- 
bered about two hundred voices and gave a very 
enjoyable performance. What seemed to me really 
commendable was their general familiarity with the 
music, and the delicate shading, more especially in 
the " Kyrie," "Et incarnatus,*' and " Benedlctu.«».'* 
Those three were lovely pieces of choral work. 
Even the difficult fugues went extremely well. 

The solos were taken by Mrs. J. A. Farwell, Mr. 
Taylor, Mrs. Johnson, and Mr. Sloan. The bass 
was to have been done by Mr. Chas. T. Root, who 
has a good voice and an open and manly way of 
singing ; but unfortunately he was laid up with a 
bad cold and Mr. Sloan, one ofour most experienced 
quartet basses, took his place. The solo voices 
were none of them of the large kind, but all sing 
with considerable sweetness of tone and good musi- 
cal expression, Mrs. Farwell being, as I have before 
mentioned, perhaps the favorite soprano here. On 
account of this lack of volume of the solo voices it 
was still more difficult to suppress the orchestra ; 
but to the credit of the players be it said, they did 
'* on this occasion only '* roar as gently as so many 
sucking doves, for which I hope the recording 
angel made a long mark to Mr. Wolfsohn's credit. 

The music of this mass interested me extremely. 
Tlie deep repose of the " Kyrie," so earnest, so lyric, 
is founded on a deep spiritual perception of the 
Etcfmity and All-sufficiency of God, as when the 
Psalmist wrote " Lord, thou hast been our dwelling- 



place in all generations." This is the key to its 
repose, its deep subjectivity, its child-like uncon- 
sciousness of display for the sake of men, or fear in 
the presence of God. Uow immeasurably superior 
is the flight of the imagination in this "Eyrie " to 
what'one finds in the masses of Hnydn and Mozart I 
In various parts of the work we find, as I think, 
for esh ado wings of the modern romanticism, or 
dramatic interpretation of the text in its individual 
ideas; as, for instance, in the "Credo" and the 
" Benedictus." 

Of Mr. Wolfsohn as a conductor it se'^ms enough 
to say that he evinces ability as a teacher, so that 
the singers and players know their parts well ; but 
that he Tacks the personal magnetism of a man 
bom to command, and in an emergency the chorns 
might suffer shipwreck for want of those little en- 
oouragements which good conductors know so well 
how to offer. 

In the Choral Fantasie Miss Watson acquitted 
herself extremely well in phrasing and technique. 
Her touch, however, is not powerful enough fur 
concerto playing. Mri Wm. Lewis played the 
violin concerto with Joachim's cadenza in a way 
that well merited the warm reception it met. His 
tone is not remarkably broad, but his execution is 
fluent and his musical feeling admirable. 

Farwell Hall itself is the last achievement of the 
great " Y. M. C. A.," and is beyond doubt the ugli- 
est place immortal souls were ever invited to do 
penance in. Its only redeeming feature is the fact 
that the seats (opera chairs) are comfortable. In 
every other respect it is inferior to both its prede- 
cessors, which like Elijah have gone up in chariots 
of fire. It holds about two thousand people, or not 
far from the capacity ef the old hall which had 2200 
seats. There is only one gallery, which is very 
deep and is really the only place in the house where 
you can hear music well. The hall is centrally 
located and, being in the centre of the block, is quiet, 
and it is really a shame that such a fine property 
should have been improved in such a shabby man- 
ner. 

The third wonder that invites my willing pen is 
the concert lately given by Mr. S. G. Pratt, con- 
sisting exclusively of his own music. But as this 
is a gr^at subject I must reserve it for separate 
consideration. Dxa FbxtscbOtz. 



Chicago, Dko. 80, 1874. The programme of Mr. 
Pratt's concert in aid of the Foundling's Home was 
as follows : 

Past I. 

1. Homaoe to New Chicago. Heroic March. 

2. Qrana Symphony, No. 1. 

AtUffTQ MUettoM, Adagio, AlUgro Vivace. 

Pabt n. 

Beleetfons from the Lyric Opera of " Antonio and La* 
ey **— Libretto and Musio by Pratt. 

1. Overture. 

2. Serenade for Male Voices. 
H. Tenor Soliloquy and Air. 

4. Farewell Chorus with Quintet. 

5. Duet and Recitation, "Now the hour invites.*' 

Mrs. Jones and E. Schultae. 

6. Songof OgallUla. 

7. Trio, " A Warning Voice." 

ft. Chorus of Feasants "Qlorioua now his pathway up." 

9. Soprano Reelt. and Air, <* It there a Tie.'* 

Ure. Stacey. 

10. Alto, Slumber Sons. 

Miss White. 

11. Soprano Solo, Duet, Trio, and Chorns, from the 
** Trial Scone," *' Hope, ceaae now thy urging on.** 

In a correspondence of this kind I do not feel my- 
self called on to discant at length on the merits or 
demerits of the various performers. Suffice it to 
say that nothing was conspicuously excellent ; and 
nothing altogether bad. It was on the whole a 
series of performances quite full enough of human 
short-comings. It is enough, on this head, to say 
that the orchestra numbered about forty-five, and 
the chorus fifty or sixty, and that the chorus espec- 
ially was well trained and consisted ef some of the 



best voices in the city. The orchestra was fair. 
The real question, as it seems to me, is whether in 
this list of pieces from a new composer we have 
evidence of such a grade of musical talent and such 
gifts of imagination as to give fair promise of future 
works ef rteX value as contributing to the musical 
literature of the world. 

It is certainly very gratifying that our young 
Americans should be so ambitious to create in the 
large forms, especially as such attempts when fairly 
carried out give evidence of hard study which can- 
not but be useful. 

In point of technical handling, so far as I have 
BOW the means of judging, Mr. Pratt's work is clev- 
er and indicates talent and study. Many things in 
it are crude, and some, perhaps, are not new. 
Nevertheless I cannot imagine a musical audience 
likely to call for either one of these pieces for the 
sake of the musical gratification they afford. My 
own opinion of the *' Heroic March," for instance, 
is that in want of melody and general tediousness 
it rivals Wagner's "Kaiser March," while, unlike 
Wagner's work, it is unrelieved by splendor of 
instrumentation. Then, again, in the Symphony, 
the ideas are none of them so significant in them- 
selves nor do they become so in their working ou 
as to require to be treated in the symphonic form. 
As a study for himself Mr. Pratt's exercise in sym- 
phony is well enough. As a treat for other folks it 
seems to me a failure. 

As to the Opera, of course I cannot speak justly 
from a single hearing of extracts taken out from 
their dramatic relation and unity, — ^if they have 
any. I can say that the chorus effects are g^ood, 
but I do not find in them anything especially new 
or striking. They seem to be modeled after Wag- 
ner's choruses, but unlike them are entirely wanting 
in the fervid imagination and sustained lyric power 
of Wagpiier's best ones. 

The vocal writing is extremely awkward for the 
voioes, dissonant intervals and unmelodious skips 
continually present themselves — so the singers say. 
The solos are of the most thankless description. 
They neither inspire the singer nor the audience. 
And after all, cui hontf The orchestration shows 
not only a poverty of the little auxiliary motives 
that go so far to make accompaniment interesting, 
but likewise no especial knack of coloring or sound- 
effects. Out of this whole programme I am able to 
recall but a single idea, the trio in the march, and 
this has haunted me on account of its familiarity, 
although I cannot yet place it. It is like the digres- 
sion in Lefi&bre-W^ly's org^n offertoire in C major 
(published by Ditson.) 

The opinions herein expressed are substantially 
those of the best critics here, both those of the 
papers, and professional musicians. Indeed I have 
yet to converse with a single musician who regards 
it otherwise. It would seem, therefore, that the 
composer must be regarded as one whose ambition 
is as the " square " of his talents or the " eobe," I 
cannot just say which, and probably it does'nt 
matter. 

Were it competent for me to offer advice in this 
public manner, it would be to Mr. Pratt and all 
others similarly affected, write smaller things and 
do them better. Write littie tuiUe for trio, quartet, 
quintet, octet These can be easily brought out, 
and from their success or failure you can learn 
much. But to spread out in g^rand symphonies and 
operas when one is yet a babe in musical writing is 
to put one's ideas*into forms too expensive to per- 
form merely for trial of their merits, and to get a 
"bee in one's bonnet" which makes one a nuisance 
generally. Meanwhile, in all candor, I am 

Dsa FRSTSOBt^n. 
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Symphony ConoerU 

Th« fourth Harvard CoDcert oocorred on Thurs- 
day afternoon, Dec 24, — ChrUtmas Ere. The day, 
a boay one for many so preoccupied with Chriatmas 
treea and presents, besides being stormy, was not 
Tsry fiiTorable, and yet the audience was large and 
the attention hearty and unflagging from the begin- 
ning to the end of the cheerful and attraetiTC pro- 
gramme. 

Eighth Brmpbonj, in F Beethoren. 

JUMtro 9i9aee.—JtU(fr tito «eAtfrMiulo.— 
limpo di MimiitfUo.~'A U 9g r o efooM. 

•Pastorale, from'* The Messiah,*' Handel. 

• Short Marehes: 

a. From " Le None di Figaro,** Ifosart. 

ft. *« "DleZaaberiUSCe,** Mosart. 

e. "• "Fidelio,'* BeetboTen. 

" The Flnt Walpargfs-Night,'* for Chonm, Solo Toio- 
es, and Orche«tni. Op. 60. {Btpeaitdb^rtqueHt) 

[MendelMOhn. 

Throughout the whole, the orchestra performed 
their work uncommonly welL That most joyful, 
happy Symphony of Beethoyen, — the joy of a deep, 
long-suffering, yet inwardly serene, Tictorious, 
spirit, — ^Is also in an artistic point of view one of the 
most exquisitely perfect of his many wonderful 
creations. That it is less grand and massive, less 
Promethean and aspiring, than the Erdea, the fifth, 
^C makes it not the less a masterpiece of highest 
genius and consummate Art. And it is always 
fresh; after the heaviest concert, after the most, 
thankless and depressing day, to listen to such mu- 
sic is to feel the buoyancy and seat of life returning; 
Nature herself, with her most sweet and rare sur- 
prises, could do no better for us. One who is not 
happy listening to the eighth Symphony, must be 
unmusical, *' fit for treason, stratagems and spoils,** 

tttd in our musical world, our musical politia, of 

late, it must be oonfsssed there has been plenty of 
these ungenial elements I The work had been 
rery carefully rehearsed, and the orchestra went 
into it with a good will, all emulous to do their 
best' The result was gratifying; for there was 
scarcely anything, either in execution or interpre- 
tation, for a candid hearer to find fault with, — ^un- 
less perhaps we take exception to the somewhat too 
quick tempo (at which indeed it seems to be always 
Uken) of the fluttering, light, fairy-like finale. The 
Minuet had just the natural composed and quiet 
swing ; and in the Trio the horns brought out their 
duet with faultless purity, the clarinet exquisitely 
completing the period with its bit of solo, while the 
accompanying pixzieato triplets of the violoncellos 
were more disUnct and palpable than they have 
often been. There was vitality and buoyancy and 
grace through all the movements. Surely it was 
altogether creditable to an orchestra which of late 
has received by no means an unanimous encourage- 
ment to hold itself together, so that it may he an 
orchestra (taunted with "lack of sufficient rehear- 
sal " by those who systematically do all they can to 
draw away the nwoiu for more rehearsal.) 

The middle portion of the programme • contained 
a rery simple recognition of the eve of the Nativity. 
For greater novelty it had been intended to give 
the instrumental prelude to one of the several Can- 
tatas which make up the so-called Christmas Orato- 
rio of Bach ; but the incomplete condition of the 
score, (needing that same kind of delicate service 
which Robert Frans has so loji^llj performed for 
the PoMtion. MMe, for Banders Ju Allegro, ^\ made 
it after all too hazardous an undertaUng. The old 
ftaiiliar FaMiorfAt from the " Messiah " was not the 
less aooeptable ; heard under new conditions, it had 
a certain freshness. — ^Uuon this, the first of the three 
little Marches followed in a like child-like, naive, 
one might say Christmas vein ; yon could fancy it 
the march of children bearing flowers and gifts in a 



procession round the Christmas tree ; Mosart recall- 
ing his own happy boyhood. The serious and 
thoughtful march of Priests from the "Magic Flute" 
(Mozart's deeper nature) formed a well-contrasted 
middle movement, or " Trio." to the lighter march ; 
and the inspiriting, bright quickstep from */^uUte 
(how master-like Beethoven could oontent himself 
with just enough, Instead of the long and w^risome 
elaboration of a Gounod or a Raff !) rounded it all 
into a brief and saUrfactory whole. Heretofore 
these little marches, each in its way a gem, had on- 
ly been heard at the Opera, and there they never 
ore heard with attention, and are for the most part 
indifferently played; heard by themselves, by a 
really musical concert audience, through the medi- 
um of a good Symphony orchestra, their beauty 
was a fine surprise. The three go together perfect 
ly, both in the succeuion of ke^, and contraats of 
character. 

The repetition of the " Walpurgis Niglit " was 
decidedly an improvement on the first performance, 
gratifying as that was. This was the fruit, partly, 
of renewed rehearsal by the singers, and partly of 
more self-possession and control of the orchestral 
forces acquired by Mr. Lano in the bringing out 
of the very trying prelude and accompaniments ; 
but it was also greatly owing to the better arrange- 
ment of the orchestra and chorus on the stage, the 
former being grouped behind the votC3s. The 
sopranos and altos were massed together on one 
wing of the front, the tenors and basses on the other, 
for the reason that the choruses in this work for the 
most part are alternately for male and female voices. 
The overture was taken up at a more natural and 
practicable tempo, and was beautifully rendered ; 
very clear too, and effective was the accompani- 
ment of the wild and rushing chorus: "owls and 
ravens." The choruses were all finely given, with 
rare precision, purity and rich, fresh volume of 
tone; there is a life and charm in the Soprano 
voices such as we have not heard before. The ten- 
ors and basses, excellent in quality, fell short in 
quantity ; a nnmlter of the men are kept away, we 
learn, at such hours, by the prior claims of our re- 
lentless business habits ; what is Mendelssohn to 
State Street 1 — ^The solos, as before, were creditably 

rendered by Mrs. Coounox, Dr. Lanovaid, Mr. 
Wilde, all members of the Cecilia, and by Mr. John 
F. WiNon, whose grand voice and delivery, in the 
baritone solos of the Druid Priest, won him the 
chief honors ; but the iweet tenor tones, the well- 
trained organ, the refined, expressive art of Dr. 
Lanrmaid, if not so telling in a great hall, deserve 
eqniH praise. 

The programme fbr this week's concert (too late li»r no- 
tice now) was as follows: 

Overture to « Oorlolanus,** »B«ethOTon. 

« «l7nflnl8h«d Symphony, No. 8, In D, Op. 11, Norbert 

Bnrgmneller, (Bom 1810. Died 1886.) 

AHegro.— Andaate.— Scheno (oompleted by 

Bobert Sohiutoana.) 

* * Piano-forte Ooncerto, in minor, Frledrich Gemi- 

[helm. 
Allegro Hoderato.-JAr^etto.— Finale. 

Selections from music to Byron's ** Manfred,".. Schu- 

[mann. 
a. In«antatlon of the Witeh of the Alps. 
6. Eatr' acts 
Overture, "Becalmed at Sea, and ProsperonB 7oTsge,*' 

[Mendeusohn. 

For the sixth Concert, Jan. 21, this : 

Overture to <' AnacreoD," Oherablni. 

8ympbony,No. 4, in B flat, Beetboven. 

nano Concerto in A minor, Schnmann. 

Hngo Leonhard. 
••Overtareto^DajneKobold,** Betaieeke. 

The seventh concert, which is set down for .^'- 
diay, Feb. 6, will coftsist entirely of Schumann's 
"Paradise and the Peri," by the Cecilia, with 
orchestra and solo singers. 

Thb fourth Thomas Concert, Wednesday evening, 
Dec. 80, preceded by a public rehearsal on Monday 
evening, was distinguished by a peculiarly ambi- 
tious programme, and a correspondingly great 
crowd of listeners. The chief attraction was the 



Ninth, or Choral Symphony of Beethoven, of which 
most of us had glorious memories before, but this 
time to be set perhaps in a much stronger, clearer, 
if not a more genial, light, by means of this splendid 
orchestra. The Ninth Symyhooy was by no means 
a new thing here,— except to those who seem to 
think, tliat with the Thomas dispensation music in 
this country virtually began ; these came into the 
world too late, no doubt, to be able to imagine 
otherwise. It was first attempted in this country 
in New York, about a quarter of a century ago, 
with hurried preparation. In that vast spaoe of Css- 
tle Garden, by the Philharmonic Society, who sum- 
moned a great orehestra together from all parts of 
the land, hoping thereby to lay the foundation for a 
noble music hall ; and Uiat perfbrmance, inadequate 
and coarsely outlined as it was, gave us so deep a 
sense of the intrinsic inspiration of the music, that 
we never can forget it In February 1868, it was 
first heard in Boston through the Germanlans, under 
Mr. Bergmann, with the Handel and Haydn Society 
for Chorus. They gave it twice, if not three times, 
in that season, and with no mean success. During 
the ten years following it was brought out several 
times, upon a somewhat larger scale, by Carl Zer- 
rahn in his " Philharmonic " Concerts. It formed a 
feature in the second and the sixth seasons of the 
Harvard Concerts, always with the Handel and 
Haydn Chorus, the two Societies uniting In this 
tribute to the memory of Beethoven on the Centen- 
nial anniversary of his birth in 1870. Since then 
the work, as properly demanding such large means 
both orchestral and vocal, has been left to the great 
Triennial Festivals of our old Oratorio Society. 
And on more than one of these occasions, if not once 
or twice before, both orchestra and chorus rose to 
the height of their great task so well, with such 
true fervor caught from the spirit of the music, as 
well as from the difficult, exciting labor of rehearsal, 
that the effect as a whole was certainly inspiring, — 
memorable, at least to those who have not the mod- 
em talent of forpttUng the best part of their lives, 
like some to whom all musical experiences are but 
the fashion and ^rore of a day. 

Well, there is no doubt, for its ideal, ^faultless 
rendering it has always needed just such a never 
separated, such an unceasingly and nicely tndned 
orchestra as Mr. Thomas always has in hand ; while 
fbr the choral portions its demands are so excep- 
tional, that a pure and perfect reproduction of the 
music as it sounded in Beethoven*s mind is com- 
monly regarded as impossible ; as we have hinted 
several times before, it can be triumphantly 
achieved only in some fortunate and inspired mo- 
ment, only when the ringers, after faithful study, 
rise above themselves, and do what in their every- 
day mood they never eonld begin to do. We feel 
that on one or two occasions the Handel and Haydn 
chorus have had this experience ; there could be no 
guaranty that it would ever come again ; the "spirit 
bloweth where it listeth.*^ This time the vocal duty 
had no doubt been faithfully prepared by Mr. 
Shaeland's well-trained choir of260or more voices; 
but it required a greater mass to g^ve tho choruses 
with the inspiring grandeur we have heard before. 
We did not feel there was much Inspiration in It, 
although the work was creditably done. The quar- 
tet of soli (Mrs. H. M. Smith, Miss CnAxca, Mr. W. 
J. Wisrcn and Mr. Remmxetx, — ^the last named new 
to us, having a powerful, deep bass, with hard, 
unpleasant upper tones), was better than on some 
occasions lieretofore, but by no means such as to 

obscure the recollection of the time when that pert 
of the work, especially the long four-part Cadensa, 
was so much oetter done with Parepa Rosa for 
soprano. Moreover, for the chorus some allowance 
must be made considering the extremely rapid 
tempo into which the insatmble conductor lashed 
some of the later movements. 
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Of tho throe pnrcly instrumental movements, as 
well 08 the wonderful transition, with that almost 
human reeiiative of the double basses, to the part 
where the voices with the " Joy " hymn enter, and 
the accompaniment throughout there needed no as- 
surance that, with such an orchestra (increased to 
80) under such a leader, all would be given with a 
splendid technical precision and the utmost nicety 
of execution. There was all of clearness, all of del- 
icacy and of power, all of exquisite tone-blending, 
phrasing, color, that could be desired. Yet many 
of the tempos were, as we feel the ronsic, quite too 
fast ; so much so in the first Allegro, that it seemed 
to go by us makin;; comparatively a faint impres- 
sion of the old inspiring majesty and all-absorbing 
interest, big with expectation of what was to follow. 
The Scherzo went as trippingly and evenly as pos- 
sible, and yet it possessed us with it.s mood less 
thoroughly then it has done befdre less perfectly per- 
formed ; perhaps it was ioo perfect, leaving nothing 
to the imagination of the hearer. The heavenly 
Adoffio was on the whole most beautifully rendered, 
and yet with the change into the AndmtU Moderato 
the movement seemed to us a little too much quick- 
ened to be quite so e»preM*ioo as that noble melody 
requires. The great recitative of the donble basses 
certainly came out with a vigor, a perfection of 
unison and distinctness beyond what we had ever 
heard before ; but was not that too rapid also, so 
that, astonished by the virtuosity, one thought less 
of tha meaning? On the whole we bring away the 
conviction that we have heard several more inspir- 
ing, more intensely interesting performances of the 
Ninth SjHfnphony, though never one so technically 
perfect. The execution was finer than the interpre 
tation ; if the consummate beauty of the form at 
last was realised, it came, by that fatality in life so 
common, after the spirit had begun to leave it. 

The first part of the programme had its in-duty. 
bound admirers, but to not a few, and of the most 
musical, it was incongruous and heavy. The Gluck 
overture, to " Paris and Helen," is of course good 
music, but, much as we admire Gluck, it seemed so 
tame and formal a piece of rococo^ that no one need 
marvel why it has lain upon a dusty shelf so long. 
Raff's adaptation of the great Violin Chaeonne by 
Bach was grandly impressive, and helped to reveal 
still further what a pregnant wealth of meaning and 
of beauty lies half expressed, half latent (without 
frequent hearings), in that wonderful solo ; but we 
would rath<)r hear Joachim play it on the violin 
alone. In the repetition of the " Song of Destiny " 
by Brahms, the chorus sang even more finely than 
before, but the work leaves on us the sagie vague 
and unsatisfactory impression. The Introduction 
and Finale to Wagner*s ** Trintan nnd Isolde ** are to 
our sense the very extreme of the modern extrava. 
gance and wilfulness in the spasmodie strife to be 
original in music. In its expression, its reiterated 
restlea*, fruitless yearning and monotonous chromat- 
ic wail, we fibd it simply dreary and unprofitable ; 
yet the €iaeq%uur9 were numerous and up to duty, 
making noise enough for all the rest, llow long, 

O Lord? For yet a while people will applaud these 
things on system ; but in due time the quiet one* 
will have their day; '* the still, small voice** will 
yet be heard ! Nov, we suppose, it is as heretical 
to refuse allegianre to these new idols, as once upon 
a time it was to Gilmoro Jubilees. 



The Chriftmat Oratorioi. 

The Handel and Ilaydn Society, faithful to the 
good old custom, gave TheMesaiah on the Saturday 
evening, followed by Mendelssohn's St. Paul on 
Sunday evening, after Christmas. Both may, on 
the whole, be counted excellent performances. The 
chorus was in full force, quite well balanced, with 
very few exceptions sure and prompt in the attack 



careful of licfht and shade, while the ensemble of 
tone was rich and mnsical, and they appeared^to 
sing with fervor. Seldom have the choruses of tho 
Messiah come out more satisfactorily throughout, 
the difficult ones toward the end being listened to 
with more patient interest than usual. The Sopra- 
no recitatives and arias were entrusted to Mrs. H, 
M. Smith, whose pure and brilliant voice and fine 
execution only needed somcthinu: more of sympa- 
thetic fervor. The Contralto to Miss Drasdil, from 
New York, whose remarkably rich and powerful 
tones possess a certain dramatic and magnetic qnal- 
ity, felt also in her whole style of song and decla- 
mation ; rarely have ** O thou that tellcst," " He 
was despised," Ac, produced so deep an impression 
in that nail. Mr. W. J. Wivrii gave the tenor solos 
with uncommon power, in full, sweet, manly tones, 
and in a very careful style, although perhaps a tri- 
fle too declamatory, setting the syllables apart with 
such distinctness as sometimes to break the natural 
flow of melody. Mr. J. F. Wixcii sang the first bass 
solos in his usual admirable manner, but his voice 
grew husky after a little effort, showing that he 
was quite unwell. 

In St, Paul Mr. Winch was wholly nnable to ap- 
pear, and his place was supplied, at a few hours' 
notice, by Dr. Bullard, who, under the trying cir- 
cumstances, did himself great credit, and by the 
refinement of his style, his musical, expressive 
voice, and the ready intelligence with which he 
read and rendered so much music that was compar- 
atively new to him, gave great gratification to the 
audience. Ills chief lack of means was in the deep 
bass tones. The great Air : "0 God have mercy," 
was sung so finely, that he evidently must have 
been master of that before. Miss Abbib Whixbrt 
sang the soprano air : " Jerusalem " with great 
beauty of voice and style, and with true, unaffected 
feeling. And all her singing had that sympathetic 
and appreciative quality, though often it lacked 
power and firmness, the middle portion of her voice 
being rather weak and tremulous, while in the high- 
est tones it was clear and strong as well as sweet. 
Mts. Sawtbr, in the contralto pieces, was effective, 
and showed thoughtful study,but somewhat at the ox 
pense of that simplicity which has won her audi- 
ence before. Mr. W. J. Wincli again took the 
tenor solos, and with eminent success. 

The choruses of this noble Oratorio, which on the 
whole wears better even than Elijah, had good jus- 
tice done them. Especially the grand opening cho- 
rus : " Lord ! thou alone art God," and '* Rise up, 
and shine," with indeed the whole of that wonderful 
music relating to Saul's conversion, which is of 
startlinj^ beauty, were rendered most impressively. 
Tho orchestra, and organ also, played by Mr. Lang, 
were well up to the mark, and the*^ entire perform- 
ance of both Oratorios spcike well for the faithful 
training and conductarship of Mr. Carl Zbrraum. 

We are hanpy to learn that the Society are now 
engaged on tlie rehearsal of the Jo»hua by Handel, 
— new here, at least in our day and generation. 



Pabt-Sixoiho. Singnlarly perfect and delightful »pec- 
imens of this now ranch cultivated art, have beon preven- 
ted in the Muaio Hall during the past weeks. First, in 
the way of part-song and cboros for male volcen, the 
Apollo Club, [M good •Ingen, with fine voices, and well 
balanced], have given two concerts, with estentUlIy the 
same projrramme. to their crowds of friends ; and never 
has their singing seemed to perfect in the finish and refine- 
ment, as well as the rich volume and grmnd power of tone, 
and the harmonlons blending of tone colors. This 
programme, to be sure, was rather of the "light** and 
"popnlar" order. » number of the pieces being of so triv- 
ial, albeit somewhat humoroas a nature, while others were 
but favorable InstAnee^, a little above the common, of the 
sweeUv sentimental G*!rmao part-song style, that one 
could hardly help wonderinp why such a splendid force, 
so rare a combination, and so difficult to get, of voices, 
taste, and talent, should spend itself upon these little tasks 
when thero Is so much nobler mu><lc wnitinfr for such means 
of expression. Some of the playful little thinpi, like the 
Swallows* twlUer, the " Champagne ** song, he , were done 
to a charm. im> that all smiled with pleasure. But, on the 
other hand, there was the rrandly satisfying donble cho- 
rus from th«* '* Oedipus " of Mentfelssohn. which closed the 
concert, and was sung magnificently, to the efTectlve piano 
accompaniment of their aceomplished conductor, Mr. B.J. 
Lavo. 

Then came the New York Olee Sixobrs.— Messrs. 
Bush [alto, or counter tenor]. Nllsen, a Bwcdi»h tenor, 
with a remarkably rich voice, Rockwood, tenor, Beckett. 
baritone, and Aiken, bass, besides the Beo-boe and the 
Finch, choice birds of song, and with their excellent ac- 
companist, Mr. Fiorlo,— ti> give us two more foasts of old 
and new Enfflish Qlees and Solos. Cslieott and Web1»e, 
and SLiltorcl Smith and Tlorsley, Qrevllle, Arne and Jack- 
son, were represented by sc'lcctions from their bust; as 
well as GtoUlbeck, Sullivan, Mr. Florin [in his beautiful 
** How fair my lady Is *'] and other moderns. Thtre is no 
need of telling how exquisitely all those were sung, nor 



how well the chorus wore notwithstanding the frequent 
repetition heretofore of so many features of the projniimme. 
Mr. Nllsen left an excellent Impression after the preceding 
visit of the club a few months before ; this time he was in 
better voice, and added greaUy to tiie fine effect of the 
interpretations. He alto sang,' for solo,' '* The Hidalgo" 
of Schumann, hanily with so much fire as Mr. Yarley last 

{rear , yet very acceptably. Miss Finch won new favor by 
ler beautiful. Impressive sinking of* The Spirit Song '* of 
Haydn, and another of theCaosonets, a livller one, *' The 
Mermaid;'* and Miss Beebe*s sinidng of Mozart's lovely 
" Violet '* was altogether worthy of tbe music. 



HiSTOBioAL Concerts. The scheme of four historical 
Chamber Concerts, announced by Mr. Gborim L. Osgood 
and Mr. Boacovnrz, should certainly attract the attention 
of ail intellip^nt and curious music lovers. And now that 
Mr. F. L. Bitter has Just issued [through Messrs. Ditson 
& Co.,} a second volume of his brief, but well digested 
and instructive History of Music, it will be a good oppor- 
tunity (br those who have not easy access to morecopioiu 
histories, to study both by reading and example. Such 
concerts are entirely new here, and these four programmes 
will give to most of us the first chance we ever had ot lis- 
tening to some of the actnal music of corapoeers who have 
hitherto existed hut in name and fame to us. Besides Pal- 
estrlna and the great old Italians, Bach and tbe earlier 
Oonaans, Lnlly and the old French masters, we shall bear 
specimens, both vocal and for the harpsichord, from fa- 
mous Orlando Lasso, Paleatrina*s great contemporary, and 
earlier Dutch and Belgian masters, as well as of the great 
Elisabethan period of the English school. The arrange- 
ment of the programmes will be chronological, and a aelect 
chorus will assist in rendering various old gems of sacred 
composition. Madrigals, Volkslleder, etc., which will be 
found "not only historically interesting, but also of intrin- 
sic beauty.'* Witness tbe first programme, for Friday af- 
ternoon, Jantiary 22, at Mechanics Hall. [Historical notes 
and explanations will be given on the programme of each 
concert] : 

1. Chorus. Tn panporum, (about 1160) (*) 

Josquin de Prte. 

2. a Prelude and 'The Cannan*s Whistle" [1516), 

Wm. Byrd. 
b " The King's Hunting Jig" (1563) for spinet. 

Dr. John Bull, 
o French Madrigal, In five fMtrts . . Clande le Jeune. 

'* Bon jour ma mie, bon joiur et bon an.'* 
6 Oloria [Antiphonall (altout 1664), — Palestrlna. 

Suite for Harpsichord , (1633), J. B. Lully. 

1. AUemande. 2. Courante. 3. Sarabands. 
4. Menuetto. 6. Oigue. 



8. 



4. 



6. 



6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 



10. 



a lUllan Five Part ** ChrlstipM Sonff" [Chant 

du Nliel] (l.'VOV, OrUndo Lasso. 

b Chorus. "God comes with succor speedv." 

'Sbont 1580), Eccard. 

Gavotte et Variations. (1683^. .Jean Ph. Rameau. 

Various VolkHieder. [13th-16th centuries] 

Sonata in B fiat. , n*hc first Sonata written ibr 

harpsichora], [1694]^ .Johann Kohnan. 

English Madrigals. 

a ''^Now. oh now, I needs must part," [19901. 

John Dowland. 
b 
e 



'- April is in my mistress* face** [1664],. . Morley. 
" What saith my Galatea ?" [same period] <• 



a Sarabande. Suites Fran^aise. No. 1. 
b Bonrrto, fr. Ov. 4 la m.\nnl^rs fkranf'se. 
e Gavotte. Suites Anglalses.. No. 6. 
d Glgne, Suites Fran y ais e s. No. 4. [ Bach. 
Concerto Tn the Italian style. 

1. Allegro anlmato. 2. Andante molto 
espressione. 8. Presto gioioso. 

8in§^ng as a Profession. 

Madams Rudersdorpp's ExrvaiKNcg with Pupils — 
Hbr Advicb to Students Gxxekallt. 

Madame Erminia Rudersdorff, of this city, writes 

to the New York Time* on the subject of sinking 
as a profession. She says : — 

All the would-be singers can be divided into two 
principal classes : First, the few endowed by a kind 
nature with exceptional voices and exceptional mus- 
ical talents, sometimes reachiuj^ to $feniu8 ; second, 
those possessini? ffood voices in quality and qnanti- 
t}b (yet without beinpf exceptional) and fair musical 
capacities. But both dasses^-every one individual 
of them — in order to succeed must be endowed with 
the same qualifications : application and persever- 
ance. Without these two qualifications, neither of 
these two clas.ses will achieve any thins: ; with them, 
either is entitled to the highest position attainable 
in each sphere, and the necessarily long time of pa- 
tient, unbroken study will find its ample reward. 
Let none despond at the slow, often almost imper- 
ceptible, progress which marks the first months of 
study especiall}*, but firmly believe, if the teacher 
be both capable and conscientious, and tho pupil 
docile, that assure as the sun is shining behina the 
clouds, so surfsly must there be success in the end, 
success to each class according to their qualifica- 
tions with which they commenced. The first to at- 
tain world-wide celebrity, and with it large fortunes. 
The second, if not gainiag crowns, yet coronets well 
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And ran, girls, belongini; to this second clu 
> still higher incantive to [to your work thsr 
and well : jou hare the glorfons 



in your far-sway homes, a new, le^itiiaata Bchanl of 
nin^njr, k higher. reliDed luitc. The way in which 
j'oa have been t«ught to siDi; will awiftly tell nnan 

Eaur aadicoce ; every engs^ment In Juur aelKhbor- 
ood will be yonrs; in the church you will lead 
year choir, and through it act ujun the ear and per- 
ception* or hundreds in mors than one way. not 
only through the refinement of sound and taste, but 
also speech ; sad tliis is not the amalleat item by any 
mean^ Ton will bring roand the day when the 
"eood Lord" will be no mnre your "gut Loawd"; 
when y 00 r "heart" will be such, and not your 
" haat ; when " kindneas" will cease to be " beeind- 
neu." and "shair will no mnre be "sheeall." All 
this, I bet; to state, I hear in onoor our first church- 
es Sunday after Sunday. I also hrar, " AntOawd 
eed. let theaw eeswth bwin<; foawth fratt." This 
was aunft by an American, not a Chinese. I alee 
heard a tenorino frantically cry out for " Harther I" 
MartherP 

To have the power to correct all thii. I call a 
privilitge and an honor, and class two are called ap- 
OD tn do it. and, doing it, do endless good. That 
besides these two classH there are other sob classea. 
Is, of course, unaroidable, but it it not these I would 
apeak of or speak to. To those who, already earn- 
ing honors and money, enme to get the reading of 
a Bcena or an oratorio, all honor. In thnse. bnw- 
ever, who. also before the public, all at once find 
out that they know nothing, and frightened and 
frantic rush to a great teacher lo root out the mis- 
takes committed by i-fiiBraHli, there is letdom any 
good. Thev study violently for an entire— fort- 
night t then come with a timid. " Oh, Madame, I 
forgot entirely that 1 had a concert, and must get 
up a aong." And a^ay go sctlei. and a song Is 
learned imperfecllv. Then, again, scales for almost 
a week I Then, " Father thinks J need rest' And 
so an. These spasmodic students (T) do no one any 
good, and, when the teacher perceives the symptoms 
of spa.1ma, are better left to Ihemaelves. Smallness 
la their alpha and omega. Let girls, faerore they 
come from a dittance te spend money and time, ex- 
amine them^etree and And out if they have any 
such ipasmodic tendencies. If so, let tliem remain 
at home. 

One more word to all — stady mnsic. and study it 
earnestly. The time has gone by when it was pos- 
sible for a singer not to be a musician likewise. 
Moreover, only to lullans can It be permitted (If 
permitted It can be at all) not to know mn^ic, fur 
they posses? an innate gift of rhythm and phrasing 
(the latter being the offtpring of the first), which 
for the purpose of singing in public, renders the 
knowledge of music to a certain extent unnecessary 
to them. This gift of rhythm Is an invalnaba one, 
and la Rational. Italians rank pre-eminent; next 
com* the Spaniards and Pnrtugiiese, then the Hnn- 
Earlans and the Slavonic races, the Bohemians. Rus. 
sinns and Pole«; then the Oermann, Swedes and 
Dance : after them the French, and. last of all, the 
English and Americans. This is a fact which every 
great Italian teacher of singing, acquainted with the 
different nationnlities. will endoiae. Let American 
aingem. therefore, conscientiously study muiic ; a- 
bove all, the due appreciation of time Into Ita very 
minutest detail*. Let them sutMlivide the diiisioas 
•f each bar until every note, del and panse has Its 
correct value, not mors, not less. The stndents 
ihonld understand that the great teachers of sing- 
ing leach singing eiclnslrel}', not mnsic They 
t«nch the art of breathing, production and cultiva- 
tion o( tone, acflles in every form and variety, pro- 
nunciation, (iecianiation. accent and phrasing. All, 
this, hut never muiiic. On the contrary, they expect' 
a pupil to be perfect musically in every exercise or 

ally a separate teacher is eng^ed for this, so that 
no valuable time may be wasted in the singing lea- 

I repeat it, consider ail of yon that " Rome was 
not built in one day,'' There is nogreat singer who 
lios not studied from three to five years, and this 
continually, tin interruptedly, making their studies 
the one great object of their Uvea. So studied Pas- 
ta, Hallbran, Yiardot, Boslo, Trebelll, Sontag, Lind, 
NilasQD. and an studies Adellna Patti even now dai- 
ly, and that Is why she is what she Is, the moat fin- 
ished singer living. Study, study, etudy, I say te 
one and all I What ia worth doing at nil is worth 
doing well. Whatever the aim be to which your 
natural gilts.entitla joo, — let it b« the hlgheit or a 



more modest one. — cnuiprehend. encempau this aim 
completely, entirely, nndivldedly. For the lime 
being let it be your only object, give It every 
thought, all your time and all your strength ; and 
doing so. if you are guided by the rirht teacher, 
yon will infallibly find out in the end that time, 
money aud perseverance hove been well employed. 
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tur wItU Clara LoDlHt We 
have ut tfarou^ these doien 
years or so, on varlona occaalnni when we have listened 
to Hlsa Kelloffg, and never got up to concert pitcb, as It 
were, in our f**11n|(i; never been able quite to forRet, 
when we ahoDld have forgotten sltoplher when Uarguer- 



wbo waa making  



a pretty Marguerite, 



Clan Lculie eon Id conport herMlI quite so Mrcael; with 
such a rauBi. We know all about It now. After elgbt 
yaan the oat popn out of the bac. SU ^ad nad4 a esan- 

leonlng back there not fonr Inchei from hia nsse, qipai^ 
ently jrsilng np at him with all the aciul in Ibose two dsrk 
orba nf hen, ahs was In reality blind u  bat to that de- 
vonrlng glanes tbit wu bent upon ber. It wa* done 

we meet our pet ■neny upon the atreet and look iiralcbl 

Uiu remembers Haiiollnl doesn't remember wbatflre, 
what melting lendenieH would make his mice somellinei 
remarkable, and lift him up to th> bdgbts of a great 

Did Clara Louise close the door ol ber heart at tbese 
tinea oa aba elated ibal Innernloor of her eyes? We 
mniltuppaMthatsha did, of course, tor to leal atamaa 
In the Bpiril ot that oovenaal means lo look with ihe eyes 

raah emotions of the heart that Clara Is wrong. There 
la the reek, ibere the pltfonand xnnr*, Ihe dnncemua 
llcht which I* In beavol'led accontlng — "--- ' - ■-- 



lnto the royal ports of succeia. 

the irreatest of prima dorinaa al 
according to Oriint While, not th 



ly sail selely and s 



o he, Osbrlella 
nentlj Indulce 



the pnblic  And (or Q«iirleaa"M'pn'ir^iH irT'ao'il 

her titten.r' (orral ererySlnB el« f"i rl.'- r.i."..„i.iil. In 
deacrlblni; her snd hor alyl*. Ifr. WUlv ■rl^ - " l^il note 
what. co.-.l.l|.a>lQn of natural ^Ifi .nt ii:.,ii„e.i ability 
there wae I" mlsaaiireniest eingar. Voic.-, in'-l lif.nee. 
bcanty, all 'f rsrs decree. apHilnnrnl nnnir.-, nn.l ad'led 



OTie of the nilnral and lorlcel conclnilons ol high art In 
Oibrlella'a dsv, aud ividentlv In the ettlmatlnn ol nch 
m'tdern antborlty u Itr. Whif . When Parepa n>ed to 

wuabHla>p<redhyllttleCariaoulnthenrrh«tr«? And 
when ITJIawD flnt came aronng ni and took n< a I ttle out 
□f our aeutea wlih ber Lucia and Uartroerlte, aha waa 
doubtlesa tlDglnc to the ruenUI Imwe at thai fur-away 
lover of hers. And Lace»-when aha give* that klUlns 

tittle linger with ibat akvlark Dole— la, wltboal doubt. 
thinking of her B:iron Ko. I. Ah. Clara Lonlte, dan 



uemyofluzh art but as 
coadjntor and InaplrsHon I Four yetn vet 
II yonr slates by unlooking Ihe door (o that 



Syuial ftolijes. 



DB9CBIPTITE LIST or THE 



Golden Locks nn Stiver now. Sons and 

Cho. 3. B6 to f. Pratt. 90 

Compauion Song to " Silver Tbyeada," 

toitrther. 



TlBll 









.etoalng. 

lebaektomer Song 

Pratt. SO 



- JweM ballads of Ih* ' 

aun-'klnd. Ooodan' ' 
Wlien will my boy ci ... . 
and ChorUB, S. F to 

"Hy heart la lona and weary." 

He heart the Chimeof diitant Bells. 3. 

C to f. Clay. 30 

" It floata npon the dreary air." 

Very fnll of pathos. Floe melody. 

Lo*t Dreama. 4. C to d. Oabriel. 40 



Greetiiif to King Kalakana. Oraud Uarch. 

2. F. Dotmiing. SI 

Flsved hy the orebealn at a arand mpptlon In 
New Votk. and has a xatlDoal str, '■ HawilfroBol- 
for lia principal melody. 

Spring. Eaay pieces by JfoylorA, ea. SI 

The following ar* alt 4-hand pi««a, are already 

fUnona, and do not eioeed lu dllBcnliy the third 



Clitra Schottitche. 3. Eb Krakauer. 

" Clara" ihould be a lady of marked ded-lon of 
character. At leaal Ihe plese, bar namesake, Is, 
and makea a flna itudy D^tb* aecenU, while It la 
|oad mualc and pleaaant practice. 
L'Hlrondelle. Polka de Salon. 4 hand*. 

8. O. WoUaiJtaupL BO 

A woll-known htoilte. bet now rendered a da- 
RTve eaaler. and- noaalbly more elfiictlve, in Ita 4 



Six CIMaiI^aI Pieces, easily ai 



few difficult plecea. It la In ihia ease, coomoidaUle. 

Angel's Grand March. S. O. ITotsoa, S5 

Dan'tmlaUke the name. " Annl" la a man-* 
name, and "neiliing mnre." A rioh aad vlgoreu 
march lo the nsnal form. 

Tnili« Pape'a HIghlaDd Gems. ea. 7 

No- 1. Bonnie Doon aud Bonnie Dondeo. 
6. 8, 

Melndlea that all the world love*, adorned la Ihe 



rpadilv, will n> 



who pi. 



> play chords and arpegaloe 
inch dlttonlty In the per- 



Une EtoUe. Nocturne. 4. A mfn. Heilbnn. EO 

A in» Nortnmi, wlib aniet, araertn], aootMng 

miludlFi tor the right, and a]» for the left hand. 

Lo Pas del Archers. 4 hands. 3. F. Lynberg. 76 

Aa archera are not heavy tmepa. Ibln It a llabt, 
Bleody. mnderalalv brllllHnt aRifr, aad one of the 
eaaleit oF Lyatwrf *a compoaltlona. 

Mv Dnrling Polkn. S. Bb KraJantfr. SO 

Bo timpla and bright In ( 

On the Wing. Waltzea. S. Knight 00 

It wonid be an enerhnint worth tryfnc, 1 
a fair one to Introduce thia 10 an andlenn 



. Probably half the beoran 



would be enthualatUe. 



tis.— negiees of rtWIcnltj are marked 

w.j _..fc .J oapli»l letteri as C, B 

marks the hiRheat note, 
la hl^ieatnou. If above 
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Tansend nnd eine Vacht. 

O thousand ni&:hta nnd one ! 
Could we but have a thousand nights of bliss! 

The c:olden stories spun 
By dark-eyed Arab pirl ne'er equalled this. 

Soon over ? Yes, we poo 
The summer's fadinjc ; but, when all is done» 

There lives the thou|rht that we 
Were happy — not a thousand nights, but one ! 

The birds within their dells 
Are silent; hushed the shininf; insect throng; 

Now human music swells, 
And all the land is echoing with song ; 

The serenade, the crlee, 
The symphony, — and forth, mit Macbt und Pracht, 

Orchestral harmony 
Is thrilling out Tautend und Eitu yacht, 

O thousand nights and one I 
The witching: magic of thy opening bars, 

In little notes begun, 
Might move to swaying waltzes all the stars 

In all their shining spheres ; 
Then, soft, a plaintive air the music sings; 

We dance, but half in tears — 
To dearest joy a sadness always clings. 

— Botton Courier, 



 •♦•■ 



Schnmaim's " Paradise and the Peri." * 

We take it for granted, reader, that you know 
Moore^s poem. And, if you think of it, yon 
must see at a glance how admirably it lends 
itself to musical treatment, how noble and spir- 
itual a subject it offers the composer ; what room 
for many shades and contrasts of emotion, sad, 
heroic, timid, tender, hopeful, joyful, all tend- 
ing upward to pure heavenly triumph ; for play 
of fancy in the story of spirits beautiful, and free 
as air, yet human ; for wealth of color and of 
imagery in the warm luxury of Oriental scenery 
and atmosphere and fable ; what chance too for 
dramatic episode and climax. No one can doubt 
it after hearing Schumann's music. It was the 
right poetry for him, at all events ; not that he 
bad not in him a musical vein as well for other 
poetry and other subjects. But this one touched 
the musical springs in him as naturally and truly 
as Shakespeare's faries did in the young Felix, 
or the wonder-horn of Oberon in Weber. More- 
over Schumann was himself poet enough to 
make his text conform more perfectly to the 
musical conditions, here by wise abridgement, 
there by the insertion of new verses quite in 
keeping with the rest. 

The three gifts which the Peri bears to Eden's 
gate, in hope to grain admittance there, natu- 
rally suggested the larger divisions of the Can- 
tata, which contains 26 musical numbers. But 
it must be remarked, as a peculiar structural 
feature of the work, that these numbers run 
without pause or period into one another. Only 
at the end of each of the three Parts does the 
movement actually stop ; one or two pieces only 
in the whole work are separable from the rest, 
BO as to form wholes in themselves. In each 
Part it is a continuous flow from the first meas- 
ure to the last, the transition from one piece in- 
to another being beautifully and almost imper- 
ceptibly achieved by means of commonly a few 
chords of most Ingenious and poetic modulation. 

•Reprinted Irom Dwlght*s Journal oflfnsic, 1863, 



To some cars this method may be ungrateful ; 
they may crave the frequent point of rest ; and 
this is probably a good part of what the English 
critics meant by want of melody and form. At 
the worst it is but the difference of the unrolling 
panorama from a series of detached pictures, 
each in its own' frame. There is this in favor 
of this continuous form, that it accepts itself 
from the poem ; the music runs along with that, 
contentedly and "loyally, not parting with its 
own nature in the least, or violating any unity 
of music. And is there not a charm in this 
continuous "web ? We like to see the story 
weave itself all out before us, not knowing 
where a thread is dropped, nor noting new 
beginnings; it can have as many colors as 
Joseph's coat, and yet be woven of one piece ; 
in fact this is the way that Nature weaves, and 
by this very continuity she fascinates us and 
keeps Up our interest in her. And this is one of 
the secrets which Art learns of Nature. In Schu- 
mann here it ' likes us wclP continually the mu- 
sic moves, fresh images emerging in clear out- 
line, each so gracefully succeeding, that you 
feel no lack of alternation or repose. It is 
pleasant to have the melodies take you up and 
leave you, without announcement or leave tak- 
ing, like chance companions on a journey, not 
even claiming separate remembrance. But to 
our task— a formidable one — twenty-six musi- 
cal numbers or pieces waiting to be registered. 
1. Andante^ an instrumental symphony or 
prelude of some little length. In the opening 
phrase, first breathed or sighed out by a single 
instrument, then woven as a motive into the 
whole harmonic web, mark with how sure an 
instinct Schumann has caught the tune, the 
musical throb, as it were, of the poem and the 
subject; just as Beethoven, in th t ittle phrase 
that steals in leading after it the whole first 
movement of the Pastoral Symphony, has caught 
the very tunc of summer in the fields. This 
little phrase is pensive, sad and full of longing. 
It reveals the sense of loneliness and exile within 
hearing of the heavenly harmonies. A beautiful 
spirit is this that longingly listens at the gate ; 
an earnest spirit, that will fly through the uni- 
verse to do the penance, or to find the gift 
whereby she may rejoin her pure and happy 
sister spirits. — This instrumental Andante sets 
the poetic key of the entire Cantata ; out of its 
little motive naturally develops all that follows. 
It is characterized by a deep tenderness of feel- 
ing, and a certain etherial fineness, with a touch 
of somewhat mystical in the more involved 
middle portion where a new subject enters. 
But it comes back to the first thought, lending to 
the phrase this time the new charm of a certain 
smile of hope ; and thus it feelingly and grace- 
fully preludes to a few lines of Alto solo : 

One mom a Peri at the gate 
Of Eden flood, dlseonsolate ; 
And at she lUten'd to the springs 

Of Life within, like mnslc flowing. 
And cangbt thought upon her win^ s 

Thro' the half-open portal glowing, 
She wept to think her recreant race 
Should e*er have loet the glorious place I 



What the Alto sings, beautiful as it is, is not a 
melody, so much as a sort of rccitatito eahtaMle, 
The pensive figure of the prelude steals in again 
after the utterance of the first two lines; then a 
pause, filled by mysterious tremolo of strinjjs, 
while the voice, listening **to the springs of Life 
within," forgets its sadness in a few excited, 
rapturous utterances; then, where the Peri 
thinks of the doom of **her recreant race," 
droops to a close through a retarded, thought- 
ful phrase, in which you recognize essentially, 
though somewhat modified, the pensive little 
motive of the prelude. 

2. So far it has been narrative. By a single 
dominant chord, on which the recitative ends, 
we are in a beautiful, strange key, surprised by 
the Peri's song. A most lovely song it is, the 
melody full of longing, of rapture and regret, 
with a fluttering accompaniment (for her heart 
beats quick), and a delicious strangeness in the 
hannony, the key playing in opaline colors be- 
tween minor and major, and the time accelera- 
ting with her excitement, as she goes on pictu- 
ring to herself: 

How happy the npirlu who wander ther^, 
Mid flowers that n^ver shall fade or fall! 

To what a pitch of earnest eloquence the strain 
rises, (a strain of which we shall be again re- 
minded in her final song of triumph), as she 
sings: 

Though mine are the gardens of earth and t«a, 
And the stare themselves have flowers for me, 
One blossom of Heaven ontblooms them all ! 

And still more earnest and emphatic, where the 
voice climbs through an octave of accented 
notes, each strengthened with full harmony, 
as if striving to embrace the idea of illimitable 
space and splendor, at the words here itali- 
cized : 

Go, wing thy flight from star to star, 
From world to luminous world, aa/ar 

A» the unlverte npreadt Hi flaming wilJ: 
Take all the pleasures of all the spheren, 
And multiply each through endless years- 
One minute of Heaven Is worth them all ! 

Indeed she is a beautifal, true-hearted, earnest Peri; 
she loves the things of earth too little to be kept 
long out of her true home above; aspiration, pure, 
sleepless, un containable, breathes in this exquisite, 
this unique song. The Peri claims your fullest in- 
terest and sympathy from this moment. 

8. A short tenor recitative, (that original mo- 
tive phrase of the prelude filling the pauses again), 
tells now the ** i^lorions Angel " who keeps the gates, 
hears her and drops a tear. Henceforth all the con- 
necting bits of narrative are given to the tenor. 
Upon the last chord (dominant seventh in E) two 
flutes suddenly strike in above with D and £, filling 
out the measure with a strange sense of expectancy, 
commanding silence while the Angel speaks (an 
Alto voice), deliberate and grave, with crystal clear 
aerial chords pulsing in triplets, though the melody 
keeps on in steady two-fold measure. This heaven- 
ly announcement, relieving musically what has gone 
before by perfect contrast, sets before us the shining 
goal to which the whole Is tending. 

4. Quick, eager, broken phrases in the orches- 
tra, as the Peri exclaims: "Where shall I find this 
gift ? " Then gradually retarded, by a subtle mod- 
ulation, the kev (A major) settles down into A flat 
major, and a broad, luxurious melody succeeds, 
reinforced by clarinet and fagotto in thirds, while 
for bass the viola runs rippling and semi-quavering 
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nlonir in constant rnpitl Alternation between the ton- 
ic and the to:ic below, the fijrure now and then for 
just an instant overlcnpiujc^ this contented liquid 
level, aa she counts over in tijoujjht the rare thinjGf* 
that she knows, the ** Isles of Perfume," the "jew- 
elled cap" of the king^of the Genii "with life's elixir 
sparklinsr hi^rh." tC'C. But the strain murmurs itself 
awaj', anH jjives place to a sequence of serious, 
thouichtful phrases, of which the echo lini^en* in the ; 
instruments, oa the question occurs: "But does 
Heaven want tiuh *rif\» ? '* 

Where was there e'er a gem that shone 
Like the Htepii of Allah^s wonderful Throne? 
And the Drops of Life— oh ! what would they be 
In the boundless Deep of Eternity? 

6. The key brif»htens into the sunshine of F ma- 
jor, as the time quickens and the measure broadens, 
and tie Tenor recites : 

W}\i\o thu» Hhe mus'd. bcr pinions fann'd 

The nir of that sweet Indian land. 

Then a quartet of mixed voices take up the strain, 
and launch forth into a rapturous contemplation of 
the beauty of the scene. 

Where pnlma breathe in whispers light, 

Where flitters the starry ni^it^ 

Whose air in balm ; whofte ocean apreada 

O'er corni rocks, and amber be<l8 ; 

Whose mountains, pregnant by the beam 

Of the warm sun, with diamonds teem ; 

Whose rivulets are like rich bndes, 

lyively, with gold 1>eneath their tides ; 

Whose sandal groves and bowers of spfce~ 

Oh Paradise! 

A buoyant, sunny, clear and happy piece of har- 
mony, as serene and sweet as the most perfect of 
June' days. As seemini^ endless, but alas ! as short ! 
'* O Paradise ! " the voices lins^or on the exclama- 
tion ; but even now the ground besfins to tremble, 
the harmony ^rows dark and threatening; this 
peaceful air is even now disturbed by war's alarms, 
and smells of death ; these streams are red with 
blood. The key has changed ; a few bars of dark 
and threateninjj tremolo lead into the thrillinjjly 
dramatic and heroic scenes, which with the jjreat 
choru<-e9 (Nos. 6 — 9), conclude the first part of the 
Cantata. 

6. A fiercely enerjretic chorus (D flat), opening 
wich tenor voices, full of wild alarm, and hurried 
movement in the orchestra : 

But crimson now her rivers run 

With human blood. 

• •••«•• 

Land of the Sun ! what foot Invades 
Thy Pagods, shrines, and Idol stones, 
Thy Monarcha, and thy thousand Thrones? 

The voices are suspended momentarily, as if lis- 
tening; to the scourin)^: blast of battle in a swift, 
wild eust of instrumental symphony, before they 
answer, while the same symphony is spending it- 
self: "'Tis He of Gazna! in his fierce wrath he 
comes.** Tenors and basses then divide into two 
opposing choruses ; the basses in unison, barbaric: 
** Long live Gazna ! ; " the tenors in harmony, 
ringinjj heroic : *' The tyrant he shall die ! " Then 
another bit of symphony, suggestive of the tumult 
and the very thick of battle, clash of swords and 
whir of arrows, and (here the art is shown) the 
strange wild modulation of the mingled mass of sound 
•o ni ar to nature, and yet musical, and just long 
enough. 

7. Tenor solo, recitative-like, with flowing seriouB 
accompaniment, tells how the Peri 

Beholds a youthful warrior stand, 

Alone, beside his native river— 
The red blade broken in bis hand. 

And the last arrow in his quiver. 

"Long live Gazna!** bretiks out again in full 
chorus (tenors and basses), with the battle tumult 
for accompaniment; and Gazna (ba^s solo) bids 
the youth surrender, offering him hi^ life. The 
splendid declamation of the few bars, in which 
the 3'oung hero hurls back his defiance, is unsur- 
passed in oratorio or opera. It needs a robust, 
nigh and ringing tenor. A half dozen bars of the 
instruments (the flisfht of an arrow, vainly aimed, 
a pause, quick startled chords) announce the result; 
which becomes at once the theme of the next nam- 

ber: 

8. Chorus of lamentation ; sopranos and altos in 
four parts alternate with tenors and basses divided 
in like manner ; key F sharp minor: 

Wocl woe! 
FaUe flew the shaft, though pointed well. 
The 'tynxA 11 ve^, the Hero fell I 



This is indeed a mo«5t beautiful anil touchiuij 
chorus. The exclamations '* Woe ! woe ! " are 
given out in lon^ tones, in thirds, firf^t the sopranos, 
the altos joininsf while their sound is still pro- 
tracted ; then the basses, joined in like mannor by 
the tenors. The hijyhcr instruments join with the 
lon^ wail of the voices, while between them and 
prolonjved tones of sub-bass a contrapuntal 'cello 
ficrttre steadily traverses the space upward and 
downward, making the nductant harmonies to blend 
more readily (for these are only pa.ssing discords, 
or rather harshnesses ; it is motion, intention, di- 
rection that explains them and resolves them, aa in 
so much that otherwise mi^ht seem harsh in Bach'.'* 
perfect contrapuntal weaving.) But what have we 
to do with these technicalities ? It is the fXfimtion 
of this chorus, that we would draw attention to: — 
who can hear it and still say that Schumann never 
" appeals " to the heart I 

9. Finale to Part I. This is the great number 
of the work. A few bars of thoughtful prelude, and 
the Tenor in a tone encouraging and tender, almost 
meltinsr into song, tells how the Peri saw the young 
hero offer up his life, and, 

Swiftly descending on a ray 

Of morning liiyht, she caught the last- 
Last glorious di op his heart had shedi 
Before 4ts free-born spirit fled! 

A harp comes in with heavenly sncfgestioii, and 
the Peri's heart leaps high, and her voice too, as she 
exclaims : 

Pttri and CKorut. 

/my I 
Be this \ thy ) gift at the Gates of Light! 

For b'ood like this, 

For Liberty shed, so holy is, 

It would not stain the purest rill 

That itparkles among the Bowers of Bliss ! 

Oh, if there be, on thlM earthly sphere, 

A'boon, sn offering Heaven holds dear, 

*Tis the last libation Liberty draws 

From the heart that bleeds and breaks In her cause ! 

Winsred by the shining arpeirgios, her clear so- 
prano cleaves the sky ; and while they swoop down 
to earth, her voice goes straight to the highest 
mark, they rushing after to rejoin it ther^. But 
this is only momentary foreshine of the real climax, 
which comes a few bars later, when she strikes the 
high A again, flashing down in trumpet tones (sil- 
very trumpets in thirds accompanying), on the 
words " for Libbrtt shed," which wakes the chorus 
to repeat the phrase in a broader and still brighter 
blaze of harmony. The Peri leads oflT in an exulting 
strain in very lively tempo : the chorus takes it up, 
and works it up, (as musicians say) with wondrous 
wealth of harmony and counterpoint ; faster and 
faster ; an exciting, whirling, glorious onsweep of 
mutually pursuing, richly mingling sounds; written 
in long notes, because each so full of weight and 
energetic accent, but swiftly executed; now climb- 
ing to a height of ecstasy and holdin:; out the t.one 
through many measures in the upper part, while 
the other paKs pursue their restless impulse; 
now subsiding to more level, quiet harmony ; 
while from time to time the ardent Peri's voice is 
still heard " singing and soaring," lark-like, at 
Heaven's gate, leading and marshalling the vast 
choir on and upward, and fanning the sacred flame 
of aspiration and of triumph. How she lengthens 
out the rapturous high tones just before the end! 
Like the skylark, she seems to float there in that 
upper air, (that " privacy of glorious light ") poised 
upon even wings, which vibrate ecstatic music. 
Our Peri is after the spirit both of Shelley's and 
of Wordsworth's Skylark ; for while she soars, she 
also thinks of earth ; she is heavenly and yet 
human. 

Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest. 

Like a cloud of Are; 
The Idue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever slngeat. 

In the golden lightning 

Of the setting sun 
O'er which c!ouds are brightening, 

Thou dost float and run. 
Like an embodied joy whose race ia Just begun. 

At the same time her sympathies are with Man in 
hia grand Liberty chorus, this apotheosis of patri- 
otic martyrdom: 

ThoB dost pour upon the world a flood 

Of harmony, with instinct more divine ; 
Type of the wise, who soar, but never roam ; 
True to tlie kindred points of Heaven and Home I 



AVo have ventnrcil the opinion that this Finsle of 
the First Part is the irre-ntest piece in ** Paradise 
anil the Peri ; " a»ul in that view it seems almost a 
pity that it could not have formetl the close and 
climiix of the whole cantata; but the closing piece, 
when we come to it, thou2:h less ijreat in itself, will 
be found worthy of its place, a fit sons: "' triamph 
crowning the succe sful search. This hyn^n of the 
holiness of " blood for Liberty shed ' is surely in a 
right heroic, manly, wholesome vein ; if there is 
more than enough of mystical and tender sentiment, 
of drowsy, dreamy. Oriental luxury for Schumann's 
critics in other portions of the music, this certainly 
relieves them in strong contrast; for this, t(^|:ether 
with the whole series of pieces which we have just 
been endeavoring to describe, is alto|^ether strong 
dramatic and concise. 

[To be continued.] 
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A Hitherto Unpublished Letter from 
Meyerbeer. 

In one of ita recent numbers the Leipsic 
Mu^ikaliseKst Woehenblatt prints a curious letter, 
never before published, from Meyerbeer to his 
Mother. Important as the document is for our 
knowledge of the writer as a man^ it is all the 
more interesting, says a contemporary, because 
such letters from Meyerbeer are rare. The 
composer of Le9 HuguenoU wrote very few let- 
ters of any kind, and especially rery few of a 
domestic and familiar nature. Flere it is, 
accompanied by the explanations of the Leipsic 
paper: — 

" Dkar axd bklovbd Nun,* 

'•Fo^ve me for allowing some few days 
to elapse without replying to your kind letter. 
After I have amused myself for a long time, inspira- 
tion has suddenly returned for the last week, and I 
naturally did not wish to let it fly off again without 
taking advantage of it for ray new work. Thus, for 
the last week, I have been composing uninterrupt- 
edly. I hardly understand what little Schneiaer 
means by wanting me to communicate to her in 
writing how I desire everything to be done. It is 
perfectly impossible to get her up in a character by 
correspondence ; the delicate art of light and shade, 
which constitutes all the merit of the manner in 
which a piece of music is executed, can be regulated 
only by the individuality of the artist, and it is im- 
possible to know that individuality before one has 
heard it. There is, however, somebody who knows 
everything I tried to put in the part of Alice, even 
to the details of respiration, and that somebody is 
that excellent person, Schatzel. 11 you could per- 
suade Schneider to study the part of Alice with fier, 
it would be all gain for my opera. . Should vou re- 
mark, however, that the proposal wounded tlie sus- 
ceptibility of the father, or of the young lady her- 
self, do not press it. But I think Schneider po«sesses 
too much good sense to misconstrue the proposal 
and not to approve of the many advantages connect- 
ed with it. At any rate, you may tell her that, if 
the two romances in her part, * Va, dit-elle* and 
' Quand je quittais la Normandie,* are too high for 
her voice, she may transpose them, the first a whole 
tone, and the second half-a tone, lower, without any 
change in the accompaniment. 

" I see by the Berlin tMii>er8 that the Elslers are 
still in Berlin. If they sh^iuld be there at the epoch 
fixed for the rcv'valof Robert, and if one of them 
would nndertake the psil of the Nun, in which 
Taglioni usod to dance, it would be admirable ; in 
that case, she might execute in the second act the 
dance I wrote for 'I'aglioni. What about the organ? 
Have they put ou the pedal ? Let me know when 
the revival of RobtH will take place. I o«ly wish 
it may be during the Carnival, and for this I have 
a thousand reasons ! One of the most important is 
that I have heard Breitin^ would then go to Berlin, 
and ho wonld really be a aivine liobert. 

" Does Redern come and 6ee«3'ou now and then T 
I sincerely hope he does, in the interest of RoberL 
Humboldt, a*so. is a most important patron. Do you 
see him from time to time 7 

" I ht ve received from Paris news of the fifty- 
seventh performance of Robtrt, It appears to have 
been highly successful. 6,200 francs taken, and, 
Friday, 2,200 francs of yearly subscription, making 
altogether 8,400 franca. I also wrote to tell you 
that, at Toulouse and Poitiers, Robert has been 
played with g^eat succes-**; it will very shortly be 
performed at Brest likewise. Young Derivis (who 
has at last become reasonable) has been sent for to 
sing Bertram there. Here at Frankfort^ Gnhr, the 
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CapellmrutUr, lian diirod to coinniU the scnndal o{ 
giving ALL Rohrr/, with all the rocitAtives. at n con- 
cert, I at first oppojjctl !ii? project ns much as ever 
I conid, but without beia^ able tu divert him from 
it. 

" As for Minna's hcaUh, it is alw:i3-8 fluctuntinjr. 
Sometimes she fculs well, and snnietirncH site sufTers 
violent pains in the cliest, and soniettnies, also, tick- 
lioj^s in the tliroat. The couq;h is becoming less 
frequent, and diminishes in intensity. As here at 
Frankfort, according to what people toll me, the end 
of January is accompanied by villainous east winds, 
1 shall go in a few days to Baden, and find there, if 
possible, very comfortable lodgings, facing the sun 
and well provided with stoves: such lodgings it 
a|i|iear8, however, are exceedingly difKcult to come 
across, a whole colony of Carlists, who spend the 
winter there, having taken all the good apartments. 
If I find what I want, I shall return to Frankfurt to 
fetch Minna, and we shall establish ourselves at 
Baden. I hope, my dear Nun, that you have got 
rid of the affection in your eyes ; if not, you had 
better not write to me. But let mo hear how the 
numerous family is going on, either throuf^h TVil- 
helro or Hcinrich. Maria embraces 9nd salutes the 
good, gentle Nuo, and Aunt Nettie, a thousand 
times. 

" Your devoted Son, 

"GlACOMO. 

" This }Sih Deeeml^er, S2. 

" P.S. — It is very pitiful on the part of Cerf ngnin 
to announce, as Ilcinrich writes to tell me, the 
Croeiato with Gerver ! " 

The above letter was addressed to Madame 
Ainalia Beer, careof Herr J. H. Beer, at Berlin. 
As Jacob Meyerbeer was born in 1701. it dates 
from his forty-first year. His fatlier^s name 
was Herz Beer; his mother^s Amalia Beer. The 
former died in 1825, and the latter in 1854. 
Of Mcyerbeer^s three brothers, Michael, who 
died in 1834, was distinguished as a poet; 
Wilhelm devoted himself to astronomy; and 
Heinrich embarked in commerce. It is to the 
last that the letter is addressed. The Minna 
mentioned in the letter is the composer's wife, 
formerly Minna Mosson, a niece of Madame 
Amalia Beer. Meyerbeer married in 1827, and 
died at Paris, t1)e 2nd May, 1864, leaving a 
widow and two daughters. 

In his letter Meyerbeer speaks of three of his 
operas: (1) Robert de Diable, played for the first 
time in Paris the 21st November, 1831, and in 
Berlin, the 26th June, 1882; (2) the opera on 
which he was working when be wrote to his 
Mother, and which, in all probability, was Le$ 
HuffuenoU, though the letter furnishes us with 
no information on this head, and the work did 
not appear till the 20th February, 1886. Ac- 
cording to Ledebur's Tonle^ticon — "After the 
brilliant success of Robert le Diable^ the manage- 
ment of the Paris Opera, perceiving how advan- 
tageous it would be to secure permanently an 
artist like Meyerbeer, forwarded him in conse- 
quence Scribe^s text *^ — ^a fact which does not 
seem to contradict our supposition. (8) The 
third opera meutioned is // Croeiato in Egitto^ 
performed for the first time at Venice in 1824, 
and at the Italiens, Paris, in 1826, but not giv- 
en at Berlin till 1832. 

The following are a few facts concerning the 
individuals to whom allusion is made in the 
letter. '* That excellent person, SchStzel " — 
Mdlle. Pauline von Schutzel, a pupil of Stiir- 
mer*s, born at Berlin in 1812 — maue her d&fiU 
at the Operahouse there very successfully as 
Agatha in Der Freuiehutz, Engaged immedi- 
ately afterwards, she very soon became the 
popular singer of the period, as it was only 
lust she should. After all, her voice was very 
beautiful, her method excellent, and her dra- 
matic talent especially remarkable for its ver- 
satility. She left the stage early, having 
married, as far back as 1832, Herr Decker, 
bookseller to the King. *' Little Schneider" 
— Mdlle. Maschinka Schneider, born at Reval, 
the 25th August, 1815, adaughterof the Berlin 
Capellmeistsr^ Qeor^ Abraham Schneider — went 
to the Prussian capital with her parents in 1816, 
studied hard under the direction of Rossini 
and Bordogui in Paris, and made her debut 
while she was still very young at Berlin. In 
1882 she accompanied Mdme. Schr5der-Devrieut 



to London, and distinguished herself by the 
side of tliat great artist. She was then engaged 
at tlie Theatre in Dresden, and married H«mt 
Schubert, ConeertnxeUier there. In 1860 she 
retired from the stngc, with a pension. In his 
letter Meyerbeer speaks of the impossibility of 
teaching any one by correspondence how the 
part of Alice ought to be played. Three or 
four notes sent to the Wochehblatt by an anon- 
ymous contributor explain this passage. After 
its brilliant success at Berlin, Robert disappeared 
temporarily from the bills, in consequence of 
the marriage of Pauline von Schiitzel, who had 
created the part. Shortly afterwards Maschinka 
Schneider made a splendid debut at the Berlin 
Operahouse as Rosrina in 11 Barbiere, and Zer- 
lina in Fra Diavolo. In consequence of- the 
success thus achieved. Meyerbeer's Mother may 
have proposed to the Intendant, Herr von 
Redem, that he should confide the part of 
Alice to the young lady, in order to expedite 
the reproduction of Robert ; and we may fairly 
suppose that Mad. Beercommunioiited with her 
son, who was then detained at Frankfort, ask- 
ing him to give *' Little Schneider" a few hints 
in writing. It is to this demand that M'^yer- 
bcer appe.*ir3 to reply. He wante?! Mdlle. 
Sc'.meidcr to learn the part from Pauline Sch'it- 
zel. But the latter had left Berlin. Maschinka 
Schneider studied it, therefore, with her father, 
a CapeUmeister, as we have said, at the Op3ra- 
house, and who, in that capacity, was the per- 
son best fitted to teach her. But, independently 
of this, Maschinka Schneider had spent the 
winter of 1831 in Paris, and had had the oppor- 
tunity of frequently hearing Robert le Dl/ihle -at 
the Grand Opera, where Meyerbeer himself had 
got the artists up in the work. Alice was given 
to Mad. Dorus-Gras'; Mad. Cinti-Damoreau, 
Nourrit, and Levasseur sustaining the other 
principal parts. The result was, th'it Maschinka 
Schneider learned the part in a week, and sang 
it so remarkably well, that, during the one 
winter of 1832, Robert was performed nine times, 
and the Intendency endeavored to secure the 
services of the new Alice for a permanency. 
But the lady preferred an engagement which 
was offered at Dresden. The same year, in 
company with Mad. SchrSder-Devrient, Hal- 
zinger, and Pellegrin, she obtained a brilliant 
success in London. At a performance for 
Nourrit's benefit, she played, in French, the 
part of the Princess, which she afterwards re- 
tained for a certain time in Dresden. In 1840, 
she again sang, at the Pergola, Florence, the 
part of Alice, but in Italian, and thirty-eight 
times. 

Hermann Breiting, the "divine Robert,*' was 
a native of Augsburg. In 1826, when he was 
twenty-two, he made his first appearance at 
Mannheim, and was then engaged by Spontini 
for the Berlin Opera. Being coldly received 
by the critics, he had to cancel his engagement 
three months afterwards. He next proceeded 
to Vienna and St. Petersburgh, and then went 
back to Mannheim. It is difiElcult to explain 
the epithet which Meyerbeer couples with his 
name, and the admiration he seems to ha-'e 
entertained for him, as Breiting was never any- 
thing more than a highly respectable singer, by 
no means divine. He died at Hofheim, the 
5th December, 1860. Friedrich Wilhelm, 
Count von Redern, bom in 1802, now Cham- 
berlain and Intendant-Geueral of Music at the 
Court of Berlin, was Intendant-Geneial of the 
Prussian theatres from 1828 to 1842. — London 
Musical World. 

*ThiA appcllntlon wan, no doubt, given to his mother 
from some incident in their family life. 
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Chembini 

HemoriaU lllaitntive of hi* Life. By Bdwnrd Bellaals. 
(From the London Miisicnl Standard.) 

(Continued from page 362.) 

Cherubini*8 ** Faniska" was produced at 
Vienna about two months after Beethoven's 
**Fidelio*' had been brought out. The work 
was received with acclamations, and all the fa- 
mous artists at Vienna vied with one another in 



fdting the composer. Beethoven and Haydn 
were present at the first performance, and agreed 
with the critic of the Nledcrrheinisohe Musik- 
Zeititng^ who asserted that ** the. magnificent 
music excited the admiration of all competent 
judges." It is said that after the performance ^ 
Haydn embraced Cherubini, exclaiming, *^I 
am very old, but I am your son,'* a high com- 
pliment from the aged musician. Beethoven 
undoubtedly styled him, *Uhe flfst dramatic 
composer of his time." It should be remem- 
bered that at this period Qluck and Mozart 
were dead, and Weber was as yet unknown. 
^'Faniska" pleased the general public better 
than '^Fidelio,'* but both works were in ad- 
vance of the age, and had to suffer the reproach 
oi being ** too learned," and making too much 
of the orchestra. The similarity in operatic 
ptyle between these two great writers has been 
aptly pointed out by the learned Mendelssohn, 
who, according to Mr. Ella, remarks on **Fi- 
delio": — *'0u looking int^) the score, as well 
as on listening to the pcrfonnunce, I every- 
where perceive Clierubini's dramatic style of 
composition. It i.strue tliat B«ethoven did not 
ape that -ityle. but it \\'i\s before his mind as 
his most cherished pattern." This is hiirh tc«»- 
timony, and from a keen jadge. Noonc would 
charge the mighty Beethoven with copying, 
but we suspect that had it not been for '* L(js 
D<jux JoaruSes," the whole course of drnmatic 
music would have been different from what we 
now find it. 

Mr. Bellasis reprints from the Harmonicon for 
1830 a long criticism on * Taniska, " and, touch- 
ing on the relations of Beethoven and his hero, 
gives several small sayings and anecdotes, 
which apparently rest on no very reliable basis. 
Some of the German critics are not very fond 
of Clierubini becau.^e he spoke of Jiis brother 
musician as '* toujours brusque," a fairly accu- 
rate description of Beethoven, we should say; 
while othei*s find fault with him for criticizing 
the deficiencies of his vocal style of writing, 
and for sending him a copy of the ** Vocal 
Method " in use at the Paris Conservatoire. 
Here, again, the complaint is well founded. 
It should be remembered that Beethoven was 
ten years younger than Cherubini, and in none 
of his works shows that he had over devoted 
much attention and study to the art of singing. 
However deeds e.Tcel words; the fact that Cher- 
ubini got up at Paris performances of Beetho- 
ven's works, is sufficient to prove him a warm 
admirer of the great tone-poet. 

Before quitting Vienna, he went to take leave of 
Haydn, and asked him as a parting favor for the 
original M3. of one of his scores. Haydn gave him 
an unpublished symphony, and is' said to have re- 
marked, " Allow me to call myself your musical 
father, and t« greet 3'ou by the title of son." It is 
recorded that Cherubini sought Mozart's tomb, but 
tbat^ on being unable to find t!ie resting-place of 
him for whom he had so strong an affection, he felt 
that Vienna was not the place for him. Such neg- 
lect of honor and love for this mighty genius struck 
him forcibly. 

On his arrival at Paris a f6te was improvised 
for him at the Conservatoire, and various pieces 
out of his operas were performed with enthusi- 
asm. In 1807 Spontini's great opera of ^'La 
Vcstale" appeared with success; the libretto of 
this work had been refused by Cherubini (among 
others). Its production caused a great deal ol 
strife and ill-feeling among the Parisian musi- 
cians, and had it not been for the Empress 
Josephine the opera would never have been per- 
formed, as the jury who examined the works 
for the Grand Opera were against its being put 
on the sta^e, although it had gained the decen- 
nial prize instituted by Napoleon. 

Fn)m some cause, which Mr. Bellasis has not 
made very clear, Cherubini gave up composition 
for some time, and occupied himself with draw- 
ing and botany. He seems to have been fond 
of drawing fiowers on playing cards taken up 
hap-hazard. He also essayed a higher form of 
art. 

One day, David the painter came in upon him as 
he was doing in crayon on a common piece of paper 
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a IftTidsmpe after Sftlvntor Rosa, with many rocks, 
and traversed by a torrent tlmt made a way for it- 
Bclf throHTli a narrow mount nin pass. So pleased 
was DiU'id, tlmt he cried out, " Tn trn^h. odmiraMe, 
coiiraee!'' The drawing ^nhneqnt'ntly came into 
the poftsesaion of Salvador Cherubini, the compo- 
ser's son. 

Cherubini devoted himself with assiduity to 
the study of Li mucus, and, his health still con- 
tinuin*? indmerent, he accepted an invitation 
to stay at the country seat of the Prince dc Chi- 
may. in Belgium, Auber accompanying him on 
the trip. 

Mr. Bellasis here makes a point of division in 
Cherubini's life. Hitherto he had chiefly com- 
posed dramatic music, but after this period he 
devoted himself principally to writing ecclesi- 
astical music. The change reminds us of the 
analogous case of Handel. He was only feeling 
the strength of his pinions when engaged in 
composing for the stage, but he easily soared 
aloft when the time came for writing his immor- 
tal religious music. Posterity has forgotten 
his operas, his oratorios wjll never die. It 
would certainly be an odd coincidence if an 
analogous result were to take place in the case 
of Cherubini. And we should not be surprised. 
It would perhaps be out of place here to point 
out that, while dramatic music must ever change 
with the tastes and characteristics of the age, 
reliifion— according to the proud boast— re- 
mains '* semper eadcm.'* And this immutabili- 
tv to a certain extent clings also to th«^ music 
that is employed in her service. Whatever 
may be said as to the unfitness of the ancient 
Gregorian Tones forpairinu with our version of 
the Psalms, no (me denies that their old grand- 
eur is in no wise dimmed by years. Anthems 
and services by our old English church compo- 
sers are performed weekly all over the land, and 
although modem secular music has unquestiim- 
ably made it« influence felt on modem sacred 
music, still these old compositions maintain 
their ground, and, together with Palestrina, 
Leo, Durante, and the other ancient Italian 
church writers, arc not likely to go out of date. 
One cannot imagine that Bach's ** Passions 
Musik," **Tho Messiah," or **Elijah'» will 
ever be relegated to the limbo where operas in 
course of time come to be consigned. If there- 
fore religious music catches the true spirit of the 
words, the fervor it excites in one age will in 
all probability be continued to a period long 
after that at which it was written. Thus relig- 
ion as it goes down the stream of time carries 
illustrative music with it: and though the least 
valuable adjuncts are, when necessity arises, 
thrown overboard, those which have been wide- 
ly accepted as the best representatives *of eter- 
nal troths arc too precious to be cast away. 
Only the other day, Carissimi's oratorio of **Jo- 
nah" was performed and listened to with 
delight. Would an opera of this ancient date 
have ever gained a hearinsr ? Again we say 
that the time may come when Cherubini's fine 
overtures and classical dramatic works may be 
forgotten, save to the student: at that period 
he may only be known as the writer of Mosses, 
Requiems, and other religious works. 

At the Castle of Chimay, Cherabini still con- 
tinued his botanical pursuits. The old love 
for his art was re-kindled in a strange way. 
The little musical society in the village were 
anxious to perform a mass in Chimay Church 
on the feast day of St. Cecilia, and after con- 
siderable misgivings the president of a deputa- 
tion asked Cherabini to write them such a mass. 
** No, it's impossible," he curtly replied," and 
turning to his flowers ignored the presence of 
the assemblage. The sympathies of the inmates 
of the castle were naturally with the villagers; 
and on the following day, Madame He Chimay 
placed some music paper on the table of the 
musician covered with specimens of plants. 
The scheme succeeded, and on retuming from 
his customary walk, he began to trace out in 
full score the Kyrie of his mass in F. 

Miel states that the Kyrie of the mass in F was 
entirely written in the billiard room during a sin- 
gle game of pool, the composer only laying his 



pen down when told that it was hU turn to play, 
and not beinq^ in the least disturbed by the talking 
that was going on around him. 

We cnnnot accept this account. And whit 
a wonderfully h'>ng game of pool it must have 
been I It is impossible to have written such a 
movement without time and inspiration ; and 
the attention necessary for playing pool would 
greatly clash with such a connected vein of 
thought as one finds in this Kyrie. Perhaps, 
Cherubini was like a gentleman who some years 
ago published in our journal a challenge to 
compose fugues against any one, significantly 
adding, ** I am in the habit of writing one 
every morning in the intervals of sipping my 
coffee and eating my toast and eggs." How- 
ever, to resume the narrative : — 

Eventnally Cherubini finished writing, and aroing 
tip to Auher showed him the manuscript, a piece for 
three voices, with instrumental accompanimentft. 
Anber wished it to be tried, a proposal to which 
Cherabini consented ; and that very evening Anber 
seated himself at the piano, Madame Dnchambye. a 
visitor, takinsr the soprano, and the Prince de Chi- 
may the tenor. They could hardly wait till the end c»f 
the piece to express their admiration to Cherubini, 
who himself santr the bas«. A Gloria was soon 
added. Meanwhile. St. CeciliA*8 I>ay was close at 
hand, and it was clear that the whole mass could 
not be completed in time. Yet it was asrreed that 
the Kyrie and Gloria shonld be performed. The 
villasre was ransacked for instruments, and it tnrned 
out that all the resources amounted to only two 
horns, two clarionets, a quartet of strings, a flute, 
and a bassoon. With such simple appliances, united 
to the voices of the villagre choir, were the Kvrie 
and Gloria executed ; in truth, that St. Cecilia's 
Day was marked with a white stone in the annals 
of Chimay. 

After this effort Cherabini began to take to 
music again, without, however, giving up his 
favorite botany; and Mr. Bellasis tells us that 
he made a herbal which he preserved with care, 
and which eventually came into the possession 
of his son 'in-law, Rossellini. His health being 
now quite restored, he returned to Paris, and 
a grand performance of the new mass took 
place, the work being received with enthusiasm. 
F6tis, who was present, subsequently writes: — 

During the interval between the performance of 
the Gloria and that of the Credo, groups everywhere 
formed themselves, and all expressed an unreserved 
admiration for this composition of a new order, 
whereby Cherubini has placed himself above all 
musicians who have as yet written in the concerted 
style of church music. Superior to the masses of 
Haydn. Mozart, and Beethoven, and the masters of 
the Neapolitan S'^hool, that of Cherubini ii as much 
remarkable for originality of idea as for perfection 
of art. 

Picchianti considers that this work alone 
should immortalize its author, a id gives a lucid 
exposition of the main differences between 
Palestrina and Cherabini. We regret that we 
have not space to reprint thiJ^ but can only 
find room for the concluding sentence — **WhiIe 
Palestrina^a music places God before man, that 
of Cherubini places man before God." Mr. 
Bellasis reprints the whole of this writer's glow- 
ing eulogium on this fine work. F6tis also 
comments on the difference between the two 
composers, pointing out, that church music as 
Palestrina (and the other great masters of the 
Italian school) had conceived it, had been 
treated as an emanation of pure sentiment, 
stripped of all human passion. Cherabini, on 
the contrary, wished his music to express the 
dramatic sense of his words, and thus blended 
the severe beauties of counterpoint and fugue 
with dramatic expression, sustained by every 
wealth of instramentation. This well-put dis- 
tinction is important, and should be borne in 
mind. We thoroughly agree with Mr. Bellasis 
in the following remarks : — 

As a composer for the church, then, Cherubini 
wns opposed to Palestrina's notion that ecclesiastical 
music mu^t always be something ideal, and in main- 
taining on the contrary, that it might also express 
dramatically the sense of the text, he pretty well 
agreed with llaydn and Mozart, But these masters 
are at times trivial and undevotional ; they often 



thought of thi'ir singers first, and their subject sec- 
ond ; aad from beinsr dramatic fell ifito the snare of 
bcinir theatrical. Certainly their masses have been 
of late too mnoh de<-ried. for many of them are the 
mosst beautiful in the world. I^et these roasters 
yield the penitential seasons of Lent and Advent to 
Palestrina and his school. It ia theirs to celebrate 
the jovs, not the sorrows of the Litui^cal year. 
Still their defects left room fur a more earnest, pro- 
found, devotional music, fit to represent a theory 
which, though true, was liable to abuse. 

This criticism shows that Mr. Bellasis pos- 
sesses the power to think on his subject, and 
we can only regret that he does not exercise 
the faculty more frequently instead of merely 
copying what other writers hare to say. 

Chcrubini^s Mass in F was followed by what 
our author tenns 'Uhose four colossal Masses 
in D, the glory of the later school of church 
music, by Cherubini, Niedermeycr, Beethoven, 
and Hummel." Adolphe Adam well remarka, 
*'If Palestrina had lived in our own tiroes, be 
would have been a Cherabini.'* And this is 
auite p'^ssible; for allowing for the marvellous 
development which musical science had under- 
gone in the last century, he catches the spirit 
of the old Roman master, and probably the 
success of the later musician is to be attributed 
principally to a deep study of the solemn works 
of his great predecessor. 

Cherubini has unquestionably proved that it 
is not necessary to be theatrical in orrler to be 
dramatic. A complete mass, moreover, should 
illustrate very varying sentiments, and should 
not be one strain of triumph, as Haydn makes 
it. Cherabini, on the contrary, seems to have 
caught the trae spirit of the words, and to have 
written his masses with true devotional feeling. 
It is only proper to add, that some critics com- 
plain of his religious works as being too strong- 
ly tinged with theatrical effects; among these 
dissentients may 1>e enumerated Schliiter, 
Clement, and Spohr, who in his Autobiography 
considered that Cherabini would never have 
committed these blemishes had he been writing 
for Germans instead of for Frenchmen ! The 
Cassel musician evidently forgot for whom 
Haydn and Mozart wrote. Miel, in noticing 
this mass, speaks in the highest terms of its pro- 
found religiousness, purity and lofty inspiration, 
and specially calls attention to the close fidelity 
his religious music ever displays to the senti- 
ments expressed. He concludes by adding:— 
'^ All those admirable pictures that the Rapha- 
els and the Micli:iel Angelos have painted with 
the colors and the brush, Cherubini brings forth 
with the voice and the orchestra." 

[To be conUnned.l 



The Physiology of Venificatioii. 

HARMONIES OF OROANIO AND ANFMAL LtPB. 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, M. D. 

We are governed in onr apparently voluntary ac- 
tions by impulses derived from many obscure sources 
which act upon us almost without our cognizance. 
The digestive system legislates largely for our hab- 
its, bodily RnA mental, and its condition has no 
insignificont effect upon our intellectual and spiritual 
states. We are commanded to a considerable 
extent by our idioayncrasies and infirmities. The 
secret of our diversities as social beings lies fir more 
in our peptic capacities, in onr indifference to expo- 
sure or liability to suffer from it, in our sensibility 
to cold and heat or to the air of ill. ventilated rooms, 
in the varyinsr amount of sleep we require, in the 
di^gree of ability to bear strong light, in the quick- 
ness or dulness of our hearing, Tn the greater or less 
degree of fatigue induced by the standing posture, 
and in the demands of internal organs which have a 
will if not a voice of their own, than our friends who 
call us good companions or otherwise are always 
ready to believe. 

There are two great vital roovementa preeminent 
ly distinguished by their rhythmical character,— 
the respiration and the pulse. These are the true 
time keepers of the body ; having a constant relation 
in health, the proportion being, as Mr Hotcbinson 
has shown, one inspiration to every four beats of 
t*ie heart. It is very easy to prove that the first of 
these rhythmical actions' has an intimate relation 
I with the structure of metrical compositions. That 
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the form of rcrsc is conditioned by economy of those 
muscular movements which ensure the oxygenation 
of the blood is a fact which many have acted on the 
stronjjth of without knowing why they did so. 

Let us look first at the natural rate of respiration. 
Of 1817 individuals who were the subject of Mr. 
Hutchinson's observations, "the great majority 
(1731) breathed from sixteen to twenty-four times 
per minute. Nearly a third breathed twenty times 
per minute, a number which may be takin as the 
average.** * 

The ** fatal facility ** of the octosyllabic measure 
has often been spoken of, without any reference tm 
its real cause. Tlie reason why eight syllable verse 
is so singularly easy to read aloud is that it follows 
more exactl}' than any other measure the natural 
rhythm of respiration. In reading aloud in the or- 
dinary way from The Lay of the Last Minstrel, from 
In Memoriaro, or from Hiawatha, all written in this 
measure, the first two in iambics, or short-longs, the 
last in trochaics or long-shorts, it will be found that 
not less than sixteen nor more than twenty-feur 
lines will be spoken in a minute, probably about 
twenty. It is plain, therefore, that if one reads 
twenty lines in a minute, and naturally breathes the 
same number of times during that minute, he will 
pronounce one line to each expiration, taking advan- 
tage of the pause at its close for inspiration. The 
only effort required is that of vocalizing and artic- 
ulating; the breathing takes care of itself, not even 
demanding a thought except where the sense may 
require a paui>e in the middle of a line. The very 
fault found with these •ctosyllabic lines is that they 
slip away ton fluently, and run easily into a monot- 
onous sing-song. 

In speaking the ten syllable or heroic line, that 
of Pope's Homer, it will be found that about four- 
teen lines will be pronounced in the minute. If a 
breath is allowed to each line the respiration will 
be longer and slower than natural, and a sense of 
effort and fatigue will soon be the consequence. It 
will be remembered, however, that the ete»nra, or 
pause in the course of the line, comes in at irregu- 
lar intervals as a " breathing place,** which term is 
its definition when applied to music. This gives a 
degree of relief, but its management requires care in 
reading.and it entirely breaks up the natural rhj^thm 
of breathing. 

The fourteen syllable verse, that of Chapman s 
Homer, the common metre of our hymn-books, is 
broken in reading into alternate lines of eight and 
six syllables. This also is exceedingly easy read- 
ing, allowing a line to each expiration, and giving 
time for a little longer rest than usual at the close 
of the six syllable line. 

The twelve syllable line, that of Drayton's 
Polyolbion, is almost intolerable, from its essentially 
unphysiological construction. One can read the ten 
syllable line in a single expiration without any con- 
siderable effort. One instinctively divides the four- 
teen syllnble line so as to accommodate* it to the 
respiratory rhythm. But the twelve syllable line 
is too much for one expiration and n«t enough for 
two. For this reason, doubtless, it has been in- 
stinctively avoided by almost all writers in every 
period of our literature. 

The long measure of Tennyson's Maud has lines 
of a length' varying from fourteen to seventeen syl- 
lables, which are irregularly divided in reading for 
the respiratory pause. Where the sense docs not 
require a break at some point of the line we divide 
it by accents, three in each half, no matter what the 
number of syllables; but the breaks which the 
sense reouires so interfere with the regularity of 
the breatning as to make these parts uf Maud among 
the roost difficult verses to read aloud, almost as 
difficult as the Polyolbion. 

It may be said that the law of relation here 
pointed out does not apply to the xerHing of verse, 
nowever it may be with regard to reading or de- 
claiming it. But the early poems of a people are 
recited, are sung before they are committed to writ* 
ing, and even ii a versifier does not read aloud as he 
writes, he mentally articulates every line, and takes 
cc^nizance instinctively of its physiological adjust- 
ment to respiration as he does of its smoothness or 
roughness, which he hears only in imagination. 

The critical test of poetry by the stop-watch, and 
its classification according to its harmonizing more 
or less exactly with a great vital function, does 
not go very far, but it is quantitative and exactly 
scientific so far as it does go. The average reader 
will find on trial that the results given above are 
correct enough to justify the statements made. But 
here, as in astronomical observation, we must not 
forget the personal equation. An individual of am- 

•Flint's Physiology, 1. 391. 



pie chest and quiet temperament may breathe 
nabitually only fourteen times in a minute, and find 
the heroic or iambic pentameter, — the verse of 
Pope's Homer and Gray's Elegj', — to correspond 
with his respiratory rhythm, and thus to be easier 
than anj' otiier for him to read. A person of nar- 
rower frame and more nervous habil may breathe 
oftener than twenty times in a minute, and find the 
seven syllable verse of Dyer's Grongar Hill fits his 
respiration better than the octosyllables of Scott or 
Tennyson or Longfellow. A quick-breathing little 
child will learn to recite verses of two and four syl- 
lables, like the story of the couple whose predilec- 
tions in fnvor of azotized and non-azotized diet are 
recorded in our nursery classic, and do it easily, 
when it would have to catch its breath in the middle 
of lines of six or seven syllables. 

Nothing in poetry or in vocal music is widely 
popular that is not calculated with strict reference 
to the respiratory function. All the early ballad 
poetry shows how instinctively the reciters accom- 
modated their rhythm to their breathing. Chevy 
Chace or The Babes in the Wood may be taken as 
an example for verse. God save the King, which 
has a compass of some half a dozen notes and takes 
one expiration, economically used, to each line, may 
be referred to as the musical illustration. 

The unconscious adaptation of voluntary life to 
the organic rhythm is )^)erhaps a more pervading 
fact than we have been in the habit of considering 
it. One can hardly doubt that Spenser breathed 
habitually more slowly than Prior, and that Anac- 
reon had a quicker respiration than Homer. And 
this difference, which we conjecture from their 
rhythmical instincts, if our conjecture is true, prob- 
ably, almost certainly, characterized all their vital 
movements. 

It seems not unlikely that other organic rhythms 
may be found more or less obscurely hinted at in 
the voluntary or animal functions. How far is 
OiGeent suggested by or connected with the move- 
ment of the pulse, every stroke of which, if it does 
not lift the brain, as Bichat taught, sends a shock 
through its whole substance, and compresses it in 
its unyielding case ? It is worth noting that twenty 
acts of respiration mean eighty arterial pulsations, 
and that twenty octosyllabic lines corresponding to 
these eight}' pulsations have exactly eighty accents. 
Again, there is a singular coincidence oetween the 
average pulsations of the arteries and the number of 
steps taken in a minute ; and as we hurry our steps, 
the heart hurries to keep up with them. They 
som^'times correspond so nearly that one is remind- 
ed of the relation between the steam-chest, with its 
two alternately opening valves, and the piston with 
its corresponding movements, as we see it in the 
st«am-engine. The doctrine of Bichat referred to 
above has been combated on the ground that the 
closely imprisoned brain could not be lifted ; but 
the forcible impact of the four columns of arterial 
blood is none the less real in the normal condition 
than when the biain is seen to be raised through an 
accidental opening in the skull. So, also, notwith- 
standing the gradual equalization of the cardiac 
impulse, this impulse must be felt very extensively 
throughout the body. We see that it can lift a limb 
through a considerable space when we happen to 
sit with one leg crossed over the other It is by no 
means impossible that the regular contractions of 
the heart may have obscure relations with other 
rhythmical movements more or less exactly syn- 
chronous with their own ; that our accents and our 
gestures get their first impulse from the cardiac 
stroke which they repeat in visible or audible form. 
In these funeral marches which our hearts are beat- 
ing, we may often keep step to the cardiac systole 
more nearly than our poet suspected. But these 
are only suggestions to be considered and tested ; 
the relations of yerse to the respiratory rhythm 
will be easily yerified and extended by any who 
may care to take the trouble.— Bm/oa Medical and 
Surffieal Journal, 
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[For Dwight*s Joamal of Music] 

Concerning Begeneration in Piano-Plasring. 

BT W. a. B. ICATHBWB. 

I suppose many teachers have similar experience 

to mine, especially if their work lies in parts of the 

country where sound instruction has not been 

common ; the experience, namely, that a majority 

of all the pupils coming to us are not only totally 
wanting in systematic notions of technique, (not to 
speak of the' common inability to play teffato) but, 
what is far more serious, so undeveloped as to be 



unable to play musically any piece except the most 
simple and meagre. The playing of these persons 
wants every element of expressiveness, — is in short 
totally depraved, "The whole head is sick, the 
whole heart is sick *' and there is no health in them, 
miserable sinners against all musical light that they 
are ! It is an additional element in this problem 
that these people, so needy of long-continued instruc- 
tion, come to the city for only a brief course of 
study. They are a sort of eleventh hour musicians, 
who expect to have full swing in the musical vine- 
yard withoul enduring the burden and heat of the 
day. Now while, of course, I know that it is impos- 
sible to re-construct their playing in a day, or even 
a quarter, I think there are ways of doing them 
very important service in a single quarter, or even 
in ten lessons, whereof I hope to be indulged some- 
what more fully to speak. 

It is evident on slight consideration that perfect 
performances in point of technique cannot be 
obtained in the brief time mentioned. The most 
that can be done in technique is to lay out a course 
of study and fully enter them in it,by which eventu- 
ally their hands will come into the firm and elastic 
condition indispensable to good playing, and this 
almost every good teacher does. There remains, 
however, a very important work which is not com- 
monly done for this class of pupils, the possibility 
of which is not generally conceded. I refer to such 
an awakening of the dormant musical susceptibili- 
ties, such a giving the scholar the cue, as shall 
almost instantly open his eyes to the proper way of 
stud^'ing and interpreting pieces, in doing which, 
when necessary, the lessons acquire for the pupil a 
value which he will more and more highly estimate 
for years afterward. 

The external trait of this playing is its monotony. 
It is monotonous because it is inexpressive ; it is 
inexpressive because it is meaningless; and it is 
meaningless because the pupil has not penetrated 
beneath the mere matters of pitch and measure. If 
the melodic ideas are forcible and lie in the treble, 
the player seizes them and after some practice 
manages to bring them out fairly. But melodic 
ideas lying elsewhere than in the soprano are entire-' 
ly ignored. To state this difficulty is to suggest a 
way for its removal, namely the study of a number 
of pieces of different character in which the melodic 
ideas appear in various relations. These pieces, 
however, require the living teacher, for without his 
guidance many of the subsidiary ideas will elude the 
pupil's search. The quality of pieces chosen is 
further limited by the desire to awaken the pupil's 
musical susceptibilities, that is his real enjoyment 
in music ; and for this I am more and more con- 
vinced that pieces of the first order of imagination 
are best. 

As it regards the mere knack of finding the melo- 
dic idea when it shows a disposition to wander into 
the " bye and forbidden paths * of the bass or tenor, 
the best study I know of is fugue. The pupil need 
not play many fugues. One or two, well digested, 
will do nicely. I use the fugue in G minor in the 
first book of the " Well-tempered Clavier." Some 
of the preludes are quite as good ; as, for instance, 
the prelude to this very fugue. These should be 
continued through several lessons until they "strike 
in," as painters say, and can be played clearly, 
coolly, and musically. In the line of imaginative 
pieces I know of none so useful as some of Schu- 
mann's. I find that the Nachtttuck in F has the 
effect of imparting very desirable elasticity to the 
scholar's touch. Let two lessons be occupied (hay- 
ing other things to practice, of course) with the 

first two lines. Then I give another lesson to the 
third strain. The second strain I save until the 
last, when the previous practice has prepared the 
pupil to grapple with these wider extensions. 
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Or take SchuniAnn's " Entrance to the Forest." 
Here the shadowy, indistinct character is soon 
seized by the pupil, and the tonch quickly softens 
down and beapns to show a musical qualit}r. " The 
TVayside Inn " is aUo a piece easier than the pre- 
ceding, and more popular at first, since it conforms 
to a more external idea of music. One of the best 
of all is " Homeward " from the same set. Here, it 
is true, the threet as^ainst Ueoit make some trouble, 
but the expert teacher will know how to make that 
right. 

In addition to these pieces, I attach a g:reat deal 
of importance to the study of operatic pieces of 
grade suitable to the pupil's ability. ; My clioice 
generally ranp^es between the easy arransfements of 
Dorn, the showy ones of Leybach, or those of Syd- 
ney Smith. Of the Leybach pieces the Puritani 
and SonnambiUa have seemed to me most useful ; 
but that is a paint concerning which every teacher 
must judge for himself. The especial value of the 
operatic pieces lies in the attractiveness of the melo- 
dies, which are commonly better than those of the 
to/on pieces of similarly light character not drawn 
from operatic sources, and in their general fluency 
and "thankfulness" to players and hearers. In 
such pieces the pupil is drawn on to more dilis^ent 
effort in the direction of fluent and well-sustained 
playing than he could otherwise be induced to 
make. Sucn, in brief, is the course which seems to 
me especially useful with pupils of this class. I 
might also refer to the important aid such pupils 
derive from the practice of judiciously accented 
exercises ; for in these the touch is definitely sub- 
jected to control as to its heaviness or lightness, 
and so the pupil acquires the ability to give empha- 
sis to those tones requiring it. 

I would remark further that it is no doubt true 
in a general way that more depends on the manner 
in which a piece is studied than on the quality of 
the piece itself — a p*or piece well studied being 
perhaps moro useful to a pupil thaw a good piece 
indifferently studied. Nevertheless, any teacher 
may observe for himself that in the effort to thor- 
oughly learn a piece in which the imagination is 
particularly bright, the pupil unconsciously absorbs 
the musical idea itself; his playing acquires mean- 
ing and his musical intelligence is greatly quick- 
ened, }n a way not observed in the case of those 
equally diligent in the prolonged study of pieces of 
a light character and feeble imagination, such, for 
instance, as those of Lange. And this observation, 
which I think will hold true of pupils in general, is 
especially true of the country girl who has an hon- 
est and genuine nature, but lacks the cultivation to 
appreciate the merely external neatness and con- 
ventionality of such writers as Lange. So while I 
use Lange's pieces in teaching, I do ^o only in pass- 
sing, and not in the expectation of her deriving any 
significant benefit from their study. This whole 
class of pieces stands to the intelligent teacher much 
in the position that brown bread or sugar of milk 
pills stand to intelligent physicians; they are for 
** placebo treatment " only. And I need not add that 
there are cases in music as well as in medicine in 
which the ** placeffo " is the best practice. 

In concluding these somewhat desultory observa- 
tions, I would beg to express the regret experienced 
by the country' teachers who read this Journal, that 
the eminent and skilful teachers of Boston do not 
give to the public from time to time the results of 
their large experience. For I am one of those who 

believe that at the present day this country contains 
piano teachers as intelligent, capable, and competent 
as any in the world. I only wish they could be 
induced to open their mouths and drop out a few 

S earls of wisdom for the benefit of us in the rural 
istricta. 

" Ferry Hall,"' Lake Fore$t, 111 
Jan. 4, 1876. 
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Concerts. 

For two or three ^e»»ks we hare enjoyed a com- 
parative lull in our usually too crowded, sometimes 
stormy, concert life ; the Thomas siege guns having 
b^en hauled off for a while to operate in other quar- 
ters. A few occosions require notice. 

1. The fifth Harvard STMFnosT Concert attrac- 
ted a large audience for a day so stormy as Jan. 
7th proved to be. The programme was precisely 
as we gave it in our last, and had a peculiar interest 
from the contrasting of a new Symphony and a new 
Concerto (at least new for ns) with the standard, 
never hacknied. Overtures, to Collin's "Coriolan" bv 
Beethoven, and the graphic, stirrinpj one by Mcn- 
d'^lssohn, entitled " Meeresstille nnd gluoklich* 
Fahrt," which programme makers will persist in 
translating " Calm Sea and Happy Voyage," — as if 
it meant a happy voyage over a calm sea, whereas 
it is a double picture, beginning with a musical sug- 
C^stion of a ship becalnied at sea. and then comes 
the rising of a wind, which swells the sails, and 
sighs and whistles through the cordage, and off the 
good ship speeds, till finally amid guns and trumpet 
signals she comes into port. This formed the spiri- 
ted conclusion of the concert, which began with 
that wonderfully concise, intensely passionate, yet 
exquisitely beautiful musical epitome of a proud life 
by Beethoven; and both works were very well 
brought out. 

The chief interest of course centred in the unfin- 
ished Symphou}-, in D, (No. 2, op. 11). by Norbert 
Burgmiiller, who, full of genius and of promise (at 
least so Schumann. Mendelsssohn and Hauptmann 
thought), was cut off at the early age of twenty-six 
in the year 1836. One feels a certain sad, elegiac 
character throughout the work, in the quick move- 
ments as well as in the AndatUe, which is so intense- 
ly sad, and yet so purely beautiful, so fascinating in 
spite of its length and its persistei>t repetition of the 
haunting little theme which first enters with the 
oboe, and (all must have felt) so Schubert-like, both 
in its rhythm, su^estive of the Andante in the 
great Symphony in C, and in its spirit and whole 
tone of feeling so like the Symphony which Schu- 
bert left unfinished But the Allegro too, though in 
the major key of D, and swift and impatient in its 
movement, leaves on the whole an impression of 
melancholy, half pensive and half feverish. The 
themes are fine, the development logical, the instru- 
mentation varied and effective ; yet it has the Schu- 
bert fault, too much of prolixity and seeming vague- 
ness of intention. The Schergo, to be sure, starts 
off with a tremendous impetus, demanding of the 
double 1 'asses almost as much as the Fifth Sympho- 
ny ; and yet we cannot help regarding it as the sick 
composer's desperate effort to break away from the 
sad mood ; no wonder therefore that he could not 
finish it 1 After the principal or first part of the 
Seherto has had full sweep, and the gentler motive 
of the Trio has been barely started by the horns, 
(the only passage in the Symphony in which the 
execution was confused), his resolution or his 
strength seems to have given out, and here Schu- 
mann takes it up, and with the same ideas, and in 
the very spirit of the whole, he rounds it to a fine 
conclusion. Most of the reviewers of the concert, 
misled by a 8ent«nce in the little biographical sketch 

of Burgmiiller, which has been going the rounJs, 
have stated that "of the Scherzo, Burgmiiller left 

only a portion of the Trio," and that Schubert fur- 
nished all the rest. The Symphony' was heard with 
so deep an interest, particularly the Andanle, that 
it deserves repetition some day. 



 



Fricdrich Gcrnsheim, who composed the Piano 
Concerto in C minor, played by Mr. Pbrabo, was a 
pnmiifting pupil in the Leipzig Conservatory at the 
same time with our TInjyo Loonhnrd and J. C. D. 
Parker. Born at Worms in 1839, he had his first 
instruction from hiii motjicr, and then wont to 
Frankfort, where he studied with Ed. Rosenhain and 
Hauff ; thence to Leipzig, and from tiiore to Pari*, 
until he was called to the position of Music Director 
at Saarbriicken. In 1865 he went to Cologne as 
teacher of piano p1a3'ing and of conipo«»ition at the 
Conservatory, at the head of which stands Hiller. 
and there he still re^^ides, mostly ensra?ed in the 
compoi«ition of string quartets, vocnl and orchestral 
works, things for the piano-forte, etc., some of which 
are accounted excellent. 

' We certainly found mnch more of character and 
beauty than we had dared to hope in the Concerto. 
It is free from the moderm extravagance ; classical, 
clear, natural in form. Most of the themes are 
pleasing ; — one, in the Finale, truly fresh and capti- 
vating. The least striking movement is the first 
{AlUffro Moderaio). but this too is by no means dry 
and flows on with a spontaneous musical impnlHo. 
The Larghetto is, without being particularly ori^i. 
nal, very charming. It is a genial work, and forms 
a consii^tent whole. The instrumentation is rich 
and pleasing, and the piano part, thou<;:h it is task 
enough for any good pianist, does not stand out in 
any too great prominence, like a show piece of mod- 
ern virtuosity. Mr. Perabo*8 performance of it was 
singularly perfect, and in the careful cooperation of 
the orchestra, there was nothing to disturb the clear 
impression. The programme was well " lightened 
up" by those exquisite little gems from Schumann's 
*' Manfred" music, (" Incantation of the Witch of 
the Alps" and *' Entr'acte**)) which have fiascinated 
the Symphony audience two or three times before. 

Of the Sixth Concert (Thursday of this week), in 
our next. It has been found necessary to postpone 
" Paradise and the Peri** to the 8th Concert. Feb 
18 ; and the programme which was designed fur 
that will be given in the Friday Concert of Feb. 6, 
as follows : . 

Symphony in D minor, iSb&Kmann;*OrganPlissa- 
caglia, in C minor, Bnch, (J. K. Paijtb). — •Overture 
to " Dionys," Norh. Burr/mufler ; ♦♦Piano Concerto, 
in F-sharp minor, FenL HilUr, (B. J. La50); Over- 
ture to *' Oberon," Weber. 

Tri classical Matinees of the Philharmonic Club 

(Messrs. Listemann, <&c.) are drawing to a close, we 

are sorry to say. Finer Quartet playing we have 

not heard here, and such opportunities have become 

too rare. ^iV'e ti-ust that all who love such music, 

and who are anxious, as we all must be, to keep 

such excellent musicians here, will make an effort 

to attend the fourth and last of the scries, Feb. 1, at 

Mechanics Hall, at 8 p.m. The programme is a 
choice one : 

1. Quartet, In O major, Op. 77, No. 1 Hajdn. 

Messrs. B. A F. LlMemann, E. Gramni nnd A. 
Hartdegen. 

3. Song. " Lento U pr«.** Mozat. 

Mrs. Anna Oranfrer T>ow. 

8. Duo Coneertante. for Violin and VioU Mozart. 

Flrnt Mnvi«mcnt. 
Mesurs. B. Lii«temann and E. Oramm. 

4. Bong. *' Tre giorni son chc Nina." fergolete. 

Mi-fl. Anna Grander Dow. 

5. Quintet, In E Hat, Op. 44, for Piano and String Qa^T^ 

tet (lohuronnn. 

Mewra. H. Lcontaard, B. <ft F. Listemann, E. Gianim 
and A. Hartdegen. 

The two preceding concerts (Dec. 14 and 28) were 
worthy of much larger audiences than they had, 
especially the former of the two, which has fur pro- 
gramme : 

1. Quartet, in A major. Op. 41, No. 3 Bchumaan 

a Andante ex{>re«slvo,— All. molto mod. 
b Assai ngltato. 
e Adagio molto. 
d Finale. 

lieears. B. & F. Ll^tomann, E. Qramm and A. 
Hartdegen. 

2. Andante, for Flute Mozart 

llr. Eagene Welner. ' 

---- — ^■-^- --t . J 
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3. Solo, for nnno, 

a Monupt. fror.^ Wlnlnhire^ Tlnhfn»tc!n 

b Nrtotnroe fiom AHmin de roterhof..ItnhinfttHn 

c Memiet, Op. 126. Xo. 1 J. Kafl 

Mr. Ernut Porabo. 

4. Clwconne, for French Horn , Pergoletl 

Mr. Adolph Bclz. 
6. Trto. in C minor. Op. 102, for Piano, VloHn «nd 

•Collo J. Raff 

a .\nef^ro con face. 
a Schorao. 
c Anflnnte. 
d Presto. 
Messrs. E. Perabo, B. LUtemann and J. Hartdegen. 

The Schumann quartet. la«t of the set of three, 
his only compositions \\\ that form, had not, we 
think, been played here publicly before. It has 
equal benuty with its sisters, and it was most beaa- 
tifnll}' played. The Trio by Raff impressed us more 
a^eeabh' than almost any work that we have heard 
by that composer. In the first and last movements 
it is full of fire and power, sometimes risin«v to 
fl^randeur. The Scherzo is unique, and the Andanie 
broad and deep in feeling. The interpretation, both 
on thea part of the pianist and of Mr. Listemann 
and Hartdegen, was alt«g:ether admirable. Mr. 
Perabo's little pieces also were enjoyed. The flute 
solo was a modest one, tastefully selected and per- 
formed, — in pleasant contrast to the showy variation 
pieces which flutists are so fond of. Mr. Bkls's horn 
polo, set down as a "Chaconne" by Pergolesi, proved 

to he the old son«»: "Tre jfiorni son che Nina," 
which Mrs. Pow is to sins: in the next concert. It 
is needless to sav with what a rich, pure tone, and 
wliat fine eantabiU expression the pathetic melody 
was rendered by the instrument. Surely we have 
never had such horn playing ; and it is all leg^iti- 
mate ; this artist d«»e3 not overstep his province or 
the true bounds of Art, by constantly exhibiting 
strange feats of execution. 

Of the third matinee this was the pro<rramme : 

1. Quintet, in C mnjor, Op. 5 Svendsen 

3. Snnirs, a DIo Rose Richard Wagner. 

6 Wlegcnlled " 

Mr. Georcp Osgood, 

8. *Ce1Io Solo, rbnmkter StQcke Sohnmann 

Mr. Adolph Hartdefren. 

4. SAngs, a Lebn deine Wang 'an melne Wang, Op.lt 

Xo. 1 A. Jensen 

b Spanlsche Serenade. Op. 4, Ko, 2. . .. ** 

Mr, Oooree 0<;|rood, 

5. Quartet, F major, Op, 89, No, 1 Beethoyen 

Mr. Osgood was prevented by illne«8 from ap- 
pearing, and, in the place of his songs, a lady who 
had not appeared in concerts here before (Mrs. 
HoTA vo!c DRR SciiULTz), kiudlv Volunteered to per- 
form a couple of piano pieces hy Chopin and Liszt, 
which she did like one who is well at home in mu- 
a\c so exacting, and to the (general satisfaction of 
her audience. Mr. Hartdrobn played his 'Cello 
solo very artistically. The Quintet by Svendsen, 
we must confess, we* did not admire, nor feel that 
it had done us good. But the glorious old Beetho- 
ven Quartet at the end, that first of the Rasoumow. 
ski set. made up for all shortcomin^rs of the 
concert, for indeea it was most admirably inter- 
preted. 

The Botlston Club, with Mr. J. B. Sharland for 
Conductor, and Mr. Carlylk Prtirsilca far Accom- 
panist, gave their first concert of the season to a 

crowd of the invited, in the Music Hall, on Friday 
evening, Jan. 1 6. The quality and balance of the 
voices, and the precision, style and finish of their 
execution was highly creditable to the singers and 
to their instructor. The programme consisted 
mostly of short four-part pieces, among which qnito 
a nnmber were heard for the first time on such occa- 
sions. 

The fijst part opened with a song of " The Ger- 
man Spring,** — meaning the Spring of German 
nationality and freedom, and is one of the most 
interesting, — at least the most ingeniously construct- 
ed,— of the innumerable things by Abt. The first 
two lines : *' How sweetly shines the morning star," 
b6th words and music, are a quotation, — motto, if 
yon will— from the old Choral, and, after some inter- 
Diediato work by Abt himself, each of the three 
stanzas, which are in quito a noble, patriotic tone, 
ends with a similar Quotation from Luther's Choral 
" Bin' feato Burg." The effect is imprestdve. Men- 
delssohn's " Vintage Song," one of tne Lorelia frag- 
ments, was given with a lusty, swinging measure. 
Then came a piece bv Schubert, wholly new to us : 
** The night is cloudless and serene," (the German 
title is " NaehtMlU^") singularly constructed, each 



line being " deaconed off " by a Tenor solo voice, 
with regular responses in fuU harmony. It has a 
certain sentimental beauty ; but on the whole we 
thought it one of the weaker things of Schubert ; for, 
though there are passages of striking harmony, it is 
long, monotonous and vague in form, passing its cli- 
max several times before it comes to an end, and the 
accompaniment, nearly all the time on a high mono- 
tone, from being mystical soon grows wearisome. 

A young gentleman with a powerful, but rather 
dry bass voice, and not always in perfect tune, sang 
the air of the " Husbandman " from the beginning of 
Haydn's Sea$iona, in many respects quite well ; but 
it was teken too fast. Then came a humorous fan- 
testic part-song to quaint old Latin words : " Bibet 
fUe, hUtit Ula, d:e., composed by Gen^e, very queerly 
blending an affectation of the solemn church style 
with frolic passages worthy of Opera Bouffe. It 
was nicely sung and with spirit. 'This old drinking 
song of the fourteenth century has been much better 
set to music by Schubert. Mendelssohn's noble, 
manly chorus "To the Sons of Art " was effectively 
rendered, bringing the first part to a worthy close. 

W<» were not able to stop for the second part, 
which included : " Hymn to Music," by Billeter ; 
piano solos by Mr. Petersilea (Chopin Ballade, op. 
47, and Etude, op. 28, by Rubinstein) ; Schubert's 
Serenade oddly arranged with voices to " do " the 
accompaniment; ** Autumn. S'lnset," by Sturm; 
Recitative and Aria from Mr. Buck's " Don Munio ;" 
" Evening Sonar," Kunze ; and " Triumph of Song." 
Schneider. — ^This Concert is to be repeated Feb. 12. 



Musio in Baltimore. 

The Conservatory of Music of the Peabody Insti- 
tute, under the direction of the composer Asgkr 
Haicerik, are giving this winter a series of eight 
Symphony and four Chamber concerts, on Satur- 
day evenings, from Jan. 2, till March 20. The 
whole scheme of twelve programmes is before us, 
and they are in some respects so novel and remark- 
able, that we think they will interest our readers. 
We have room, however, for only a portion of them 

this time. 

rxBST PSABODT coKcvRT— Jan. 2. 

Overture to the tragic opera, ** Iplilgenia in Aulfs," 

[Chr. Ghick, 1714-1787. 
Fifth Concerto, B flat. Work 73. For Piano and Or- 
chestra L. van Beethoven, 1770-1627. 

Madame Nanette Falk-Anerbach. 
Air with YariaUons. Work 118. fFimttime.! 

[J. Hummel, 1778-18a7. 
Kiss Jennie Bull, of New York. 
Overture to the forest lecrend, " Princess llse." [First 
time.] Max Erdmannsd^rfer, 1848. — . 

Violin, a. Cavatfna, D major. Work 85. No. 8. 
b. Tarantellc, Q major. Work 86. No. 6. 

[First tlme.l J. Raff, 1822. — . 

Con cert- ICaatcr Brail Belfert, of Berlin. 
Scene and Cavatina,f rom the opera, "The Hufrucnots.** 

[6. Meyerbeer, 1791-1884. 
Miss Jenniu Bull. 
First Norse Suite, C major. Work 22. 

[Aoger Hamerik, 1843. — . 

SECOND PBABODT CO:?CKRT^Jan. 9. 

Second Symphony, D mnjor. Work 36. 

IL. van Beethoven, 1770-1827. 
Air, from the opera, ** Rinaldo." 

[O. F. Handel, 1685-1758. 
Mrs. Jule dc Ryther, of New York. 
f'Out In the Free Air," Concert-piece in the form of an 
Overture. Work 21. [First tlme.l 

[ISemhard Scbolz, 1835. ~. 



Fourth Concerto, D minor. Work 70, For Piano and 
Orchestra. [First time.] Anten Rubinstein, 1830. — . 
Miss Una Anton, of St. Louis. 
. English Sonf^. 

Mrs. Jule de Ryther. 
Overture to Calderon's '< Lady Puck." Work 51. 

Carl Reinecke, 1824. — . 

THIBD PBABODT COKCERT-Jan. 16. 

Quartet, E flat. For 2 Violins, Tenor, and Bans. 

r W. A. Mozart, 1756-1792. 
Messrs. Allen, Schaefer, Metz, and Jungnickel. 
Carnival. Scenes for Piano. Work 9. 

[Robt. Schumann, 1810-1856. 
Miss Lina Anton, of St. Louis. 
Songs, a. The Valley, fr. Serenade. 

[Ch. Gounod, 1816. ~. 
Madame Henriatto Corradl, of Paris. 

Fiano. a. Btude, C minor. Work 10. No. 13. 
b. Second Nocturne, D flat. Work 27. 

|Fr. Chopin, 1810-1849. 

e. Dance of tb<> Fools, from the Russian opera. " Rog- 

neiua, .... ........... ... .... ^l. m . cferoit, lassi. ^^^ 

Madame Zenalde Rogaxin. of St. Petersburg. 
Songs, a. Spring song. 5. At Spring time. 

[Oh. Oounod, 1816. ~. 
Madame Henrletto Corradi. 
Quartet, E flat. Work 47. For Piano, Violin. Tenor, 

and Bn8.^ Robt. Schumann, 1810-1856. 

Miss Lina Anton, Concert-Master Beifert, and Mesars. 
Metz, and Jungnickel. 



Soprano or Alto ? The question is often asked : 
" Is mj voice Soprano or Alto ? *' and again. Have I 
Tenor or Baritone voice ? " 

We have obUined an opinion from one who is, or 
ought to be, authority upon the subject — a disciple 
of th6 old school of Bolo^a— coming in a right line 
from Bernachi through Porpora, Hasse, CasselU and 
Miecksch, via : — 

There are two schemes or classifications of the 
human voice, first perteining to sacred and domestic 
usage as in the Choral, Glee and other four-part 
compositions; next with reference to secular and 
sacred (oratorio) and lyric (opera d?c.) which may 
well be illustrated by the following : — 

1 Alto or high Soprano from middle E to 8d C 

2 Soprano (1) " " C ." 2d A— 1 

3 Mezzo Soprano *' small A to !Bd F 

4 Alto (2) " *< F to 2d I>— 2 

5 Contralto " ** D to middle B 

6 Alt Tenor " '< B to 2d O 

7 Tenor (3) " " C to middle A^S 

8 Baritone " great A to «* F 

9 Bass (4) " " Fto •• D— 4 

10 Contra Base or Basso Prof undo, from great D to 

small B. 

These schemes represent ordinary daily exercise 
of the voice, which should always be able to sing a 
third higher or lower than here represented, that it 
may never be summoned to trespasfl upon ite ex- 
treme limit. 

It will be observed that in the first Choral scheme, 
the Soprano and Alto are just a fifth apart ; Tenor 
and Bass in the same relation ; again, that the So- 
prano and Tenor are an ocUve apart — as also are 
Alto and Bass. 

In the Dramatic scheme, the ten voices range an 
interval of a third apart ; the same relation of an 
octeve existe in all male and corresponding female 
voices ; e. g. — Basso Profundo and Contralto, Bari- 
tonn and Mezzo Soprano, an octave apart. 

The error of many public singers of supposing 
their voices Contralto becomes apparent, when this 
theory of their respective range is understood.* * 



Nkw York, Ja.v. 18, 1875. Mr. Thomas gave his 
third Symphony concert, at Steinway Hall, on Jan- 
uary 9th. The programme was headed by Oluck's 
stetely and formal overture to " Paris and Helen,** 
(first time), a work which was listened to with more 
curiosity than -enthusiasm by an audience accus- 
tomed to the romantic music of the so-called mod- 
ern school, not every one being skilled to perceive 
that a strictly claasical form underlies that which 
is best in all music, no matter how romantic or 
elaborate. This overture is not the best presenta- 
tion of the composer's style, but neverthelesi 
interesting, and was wisely placed by Mr. Thomas, 
whose programmes are, often, epitomes of the his- 
tory of music. 

Next on the list was a scene from Weber's Eury- 
anthe, 2nd Act, " Wo berg ich mich,** sung by Mr. 
Franz Remmertz. This gentleman has a good bass 
voice and his singing is not devoid of merit — ^but 
the question will present iteelf, is vocalism strictly 
in keeping with a concert of this kind ? A pro- 
gramme wholly made up of instrnmenUl music is not 
often seen, but this introduction of an organ so im- 
perfect as the human voice (the really perfect 
voices are so few that we may leave them out of 
the question) is, I fancy, often due to the tyranny 

of public taste rather than to an artistic sense of 
the fitness of things on the part of the programme 
makers. 

Raffs new Symphony, No. 6, in D minor, came 
next; snd during the intermission which followed, 
that portion of the audience not familiar with the 
German tongue exercised their intellectual faculties 
by endeavoring to translate the motto "Gelebt, 
ffestrebt — Qelitten, gestritten — Oesterben, nmwor- 
ben," and to determine ite exact relation to the 
symphony. The work conteins much to delight 
the nearer, but it has neither the unity of the "For- 
est Symphony*' nor the dramatic power of the 
" Lenore ; '* and it will not, I think, oecome quite 
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80 popular as either of these t^o familiar composi- 
tions. The first movement is marked AUcgro non 
iroppo, and the subject, wliich is introduccd/)ti«tco/o, 
is finely treated in the inimitable style of the com- 
poser. The second movement is marked Vivcwe. 
It is really a Scherzo, and irresistibly brings to 
mind -the Scherzo in Mendelssohn's Mid-sumroer- 
Night's Dream ; and to say that it resembles the 
most wonderful of Mendelssohn's scherzos without 
being, in any common sense, an imitation, is the 
highest praise that can be bestowed. This and the 
preceding movement are generally conceded to be 
the best part of the symphony. The third move- 
ment {Larghetto, quasi Mareia Fuiebre) display's 
less originality, and the last movement. Allegro 
con-npirito, is (comparatively) weak almost to the 
point of an anti-climax. 

I need not say that the work received a splendid 
interpretation ; cela va tans dire. 

The second part of the programme contained 
" Wotan's Abschied," and with it fur the first time 
the remarkable " Feuer-zauber " was given. The 
vocal part was sustained by Mr. Franz Remmertz. 
These selections are from the first night of Wag- 
ner's Niebelnngen-Ring. The concert ended with 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony. At the fourth sym- 
phony concert, Feb. 6th, Beethoven's symphony in 
B flat No. 4, will l>e performed and four new addi- 
tions to the repertoire are announced : a Concerto 
by Bach (2 violins and orchestra;) Hungarian 
Dances by Brahms ; Raff's new Concerto for piano 
and orchestra, to be played by Mme. Madeline 
Schiller ; and a Symphony by Hoffmann. 

I send the programme of a Matinee given by Mr. 
Thomas, at Stein way Hall, last Saturday. 

Sjrniphony. Harold in Italy, Op. 16 Berlios. 

Oictet for String Insirumeuts, Op. 20 . . . Mendelssohn. 

String Orcheatra. 

Overture, William Tell Rossini. 

TrilDmcrei, (by request) Schumann. 

Introduction, ) 

Quintet, S 3d Act MeUtersinger von Nuernberg, 

Finale, ) 

[Wogner. 

Also of the second coneertofthe Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic Society, with the Thomas orchestra, •n 
Saturday evening last. 

Part I. 

1. Suite, In B minor [first time] Bach. 

1. Grnve— Fugue. 2. Sarabande. 

3. Polonaise et Double. 4. Badinerie, 

Flute Oblignto by Mr. Carl Wehner. 

2. Aria—" lu quesla tomba o«cura.'' Beethoven. 

Miss AnnaDrasdil. 

3. Symphony No. 1, in B flat major. Op. 38, Schumann. 

Part II. 

4. Overture— Lconore No. 2 Beethoven. 

5. Hun^^arian Dancee [new] Hrahms. 

6. <* Taucredi "— " Dt tanti palpiti.'* Rossini. 

MiM AnnaDrasdil. 

7. Kaiser March AV.ijjner. 

Mr. Thomas will give an extra concert at Stein- 
way Hall this evening. 

I think that in my last communication I must 

have written the name of Mr. Henry C. Timm 
rather indistinctly. The vet«ran ex-president of the 
Philharmonic society would hardly recognize him- 
self in Mr. Henry C. SimmM, as your printer has it. 

A. A. O. 
» «»» < 

Worcester, Mass. The Palladium of last Satur- 
day, has the following account of an interesting 
mu8ical occasion. 

Mr. B. D. Allen*8 lecture on Handel, which we 
publish entire, from manuscript, on our first page, 
was given before a large audience on Friday even- 
ing of laat week. It was purely biographical in 
character, abounding in information regarding the 
life and personal characteristics of the great master, 
rather than of his Works, and was delivered by the 
lecturer with hearty enthusiasm, and a genuine love 
for his subject. A superb portrait of the great com- 
poser, placed on an easel beside the speaker's desk, 
graced the lecture-room and inspired the audience. 
The musical illustrations consisted of the pathetic 
air from ''Rinaldo' — '* Lancia ch'io piatiga" Fugue 
in £ minor' '* The Harmonious Blacksmith," and 
the beautiful cantata, " L'AUegro ed il Pensicroso," 
which has never but once before been performed in 



this country; this was in May, 1873, when Mr. 
Otto Dresel, with a select chorus of about fifty 
voices, — he himself at the piano, with the assistance 
of the Beethoven Quintette Club, and Miss Clara 
Doria, Mr. Geo. L. Os^^ood, and Mr. Sclilpsinijer, to 
sustain the solo5, produced this work, in Boston, for 
the benefit of Robert Franz, who had a short time 
previous become a victim to the greatest misfortune 
that can befall a musician — ^that of doafness — and 
realized for the composer the handsome sum of 
$1200, which, by private contribution, was after- 
ward increased to |3000. This music then aroused 
the interest of musical people, as it has on this sec- 
ond interpretation, awakening a desire for a second 
hearing. 

^ Mr. Allen's chorus comprised sixteen of our best 
singers, who sang the choruses with fine cflfect, their 
rendering^ being characterized by promptness, de- 
cision, and muMcian-like understanding of the work. 
Particularly noteworthy were the laughing chorus, 
" Populous cities," and the final chorus, written in 
canon, which made a very satisfactory close to a 
very interesting performance. The solos were sus- 
tained by Miss Ingraham, Mrs. A. H. Davis, Mrs. 
J. Stewart Brown, Mrs. E. A. Allen, Mrs. A. C. 
Munroo, and Messrs. C. R. Hayden, S. Richards, 
and B. T. Hammond. Miss Ingraham was remark- 
ably successful, singing all her appointed numbers 
with artistic finish and refinement, and displaying 
her rare executive abilities in the florid music of 
the principal soprano airs, " Sweet Bird," and " O. 
sad Virgin,'' where she evinced remarkable ease and 
purity of style, and revelled in the bird like strains 
with exquisite delicacy and sweetness. The one 
blemish in her singing of the evenino: was the im- 
perfect attack which still mars her taking up new 
phrases ; they are not struck squarely and with de- 
cision, but are too often crept up to, which causes a 
lack of vitality and crispness. 

Mrs. Allen was unfortunate in her singing, owing 
to a severe cold which unfitted her for the solo, from 
which, on account of it she had previously with- 
drawn, and about which there was a misunderstand- 
ing at the last moment Mrs. Davis evinced added 
increase of volume in the upper register, and g*od, 
pure tone ; but the lower register is thereby losing 
the rich, sympathetic quality that was formerly so 
warm and luscious, ana made her voice an excep- 
tional one. She sang the music intelligenlly and 
with expression. Mrs. 'Brown exhibited less effort 
than usual, and is particularly satisfactory in the 
foundation tones of her voice ; but her manner of 
taking the notes above the staff fnjures the effect of 
her singing, making her tones at times painfully 
penetrating. Mrs. Munree sang with her usual in- 
telligence and musicianly knowledge, rendering the 
alto solos with faithfulness and expression, barring 
a settled heaviness, which we wonder did not fall 
upon each individual singer with the bad, stifling 
atmosphere, for which it seems there is as yet no 
remedy, the ventilating arrangements of the chapel 
not being completed. Mr. Richards' assignments 
were short, the tenor solos falling almoEt entirely 
upon Mr. Hayden, who is supposed to have under- 
stood his role and answered the requiremements of 
the music, but his patronizing air, facial expression 
of indifference and disgust, at once prevented fair, 
unprejudiced hearing, and destroyed the tenor solos 
throughout. His manner, during the performance 
of prelude and interlude, has become of late, disre- 
spectful to the pianist, to say the least. Mr. Ham- 
mond was in unusual good voice and sang with 
smoothness and composure ; evincing a freer deliv- 
er}' and a more even scale, than sometimes occurs. 
The hunting song he sang well. 

The work is one of great beauty and brilliancy ; 
the music and words wondertully united, and in 
perfect harmony. Instead of 'accepting Milton's 
idea and re* Tcsenting the poems as two separate 
pictures, Handel alternates from grave to gay, 
blendins: the distinctive beauties. 

Previous to the cantata, Mr. 6. W. Sumner gave 
splendid renderings of the E minor fugue and "The 
Harmonious Blacksmith," each being noble inter- 
pretations of this great master in the field of instru- 
mental music. Both numbers bore the maturity of 
more years than have yet passed over the head of 
the skillful young pianist. 

Mr. Allen furnished the accompaniment, playing 
from Robert Franz's full arrangement of the outline 
score left by Handel ; an arrangement admirably in 
keeping with the characteristics of the great com- 
poser's ideas. To Mr. Allen the public are indebted 
for a rare treat in the hearing of this delightful mu- 
sic, which has lingered lovingly in the memory of 
all who heard it The next lecture, upon Ha3'dn, is 
to be given on the evening of February 1 1th. 
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V«c«l« vrlfli PlasB« Acc^BspaBlBieBC. 

My Heart's Best Love. Song and Chorus. 

3. D to e. Drocktoay. 40 

" My Joy each day, my dream by night. 
My rose in winter drear.** 

Word* by Geo. Cooper, and the wordf^, mnsfc and 
genpnil appearance of the piece are alike toking 
and elegant. 

O, were I a Bird. 2. C to e. F, J. L, 30 

" Or were I a thoueht"— 
" Or were I n breathe- 
Full of •w<*et imaglnlngt, and i« a very sweet, 
simple, and gracioat sonp:. 

You needn't say a Word. 3. E& to g, 

Madame DoOnf. 40 

** It wann't my fault that nomebody stayed, 
Long after my toog was done." 

Very pretty and piquant. 

There's Millions in it 2. 6 to e. Thoma$, 30 

" SpemiUtion is the theme 
That every soul arouae*.'* 

Very well written indeed, and In a comic song 
with wit in it, and hiU the time* exactly. 

Recordare. Duet for Soprano and Mezaso 
Soprano. From Requiem Mass. 4. F to 6. 

Verdi, 40 

*• Recordnre Jcnn pi-e." 

" Jeaufl. kindly recollect oa.** 

Needs only to be heard to be admired. High 
soprano needed. 

Come to Me. Sacred Quartet. 4. F to f. 

SmUK 35 

" To the weary. Ailnt, oppressed. 
How aweet the biddlni^, "come to me." 

A beaotiftil arrangement from Spohr. 



InatrvBieiBtal. 

Le Trot de FAmazone. 3. E& 



BoAcowitz. 00 



Were it not no powerful, one would e-ill Ita vifro- 
rons galop. With it* energetic movementa, a rpfi- 
mentof Amazons might very properly keep time 
and "trot** to it. 

Avant le Combat Scene Militaire. 3. F. 

Boscowitz, 50 

Mr. Boscowits seema to eompnae in the ^amobrlN 
Ilant vein formerly character latic of Ketterer. A 
dashing^ military piece. 

Sous les Palmiers. Severie. 3. C. Boscaintz, 60 

A reverie, bat a very cheerful one. Snggestive of 
the palm-tree shade, of counte, but with a strong 
hint of briffht sunshine, and the fragrance of 
neighboring orange groves. 

La Bohemienne. Chanson pour Piano. 3. C. 

Bo9cowiU, 00 
A lively song with a gypsy flavor to It. 

Helene Galop. 2. C. Pi^e. 30 

Very wide awake. 

Mazui'ka Melodique. 4. A minor. Aronaeiu &) 

A mazurka with variationa,— thatis,themaznrka 
character ts reuliied, while arpeggios, triplets, etc. 
are used for ornanientation. 

Willie Pape's Irish Diamonds. each 75 

No. 4. The Minstrel Boy and St Patrick's 
day. 6. Eb 

Willie Pape's Highland Gems. each 76 

No. 2. Flowei-s of the Forest, Kelvin Grove 
and Campbell's are comin'. 5. A&.. 

There could not well be better exhibition pieces 
than these, which are baswl on the sweetest of 
melodlei*, and are adorned with all the usual con- 
cert cmbellishmenta. Thev ai-e brilliant, every one 
can understand and appreciate them, and they are 
Juat adapted to please an audience. 



ABBREviATio^rs.— Demes of difBcnlty are marked 
1 to 7. The 4;fy 13 marked with a canital letter: as C, B 
flat, AC. A small Roman letter marks the highest note, 
if on the staff, an Ualie letter the highest note, if above 
the staff. 
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Bolmiiiaiin*! " Paradiae and the Peri*' * 

[Concluded from page 370.] 

Part ii. — The Peri has found a gift worthy 
to bear to the gates of Heaven; she has caught 
the last life drop from the heart of the young 
hero who falls fighting for his country, and the 
praise of '* blood for liberty shed*^ has been 
sung in the magnificent chorus which forms the 
finale of Part I. We wait the result with the 
opening of the second part. 

The first piece (No. 10) is altogether lovely. 
A slow, thoughtful melody of the oboe, with a 
syncopated, faltering accompaniment, preludes 
to and accompanies the Tenor solo, which re- 
cites (what the music has already in itself sug- 
gested) the timid and wistful approach of the 
Peri to the gate of Eden, scarcely daring to ask 
herself if it stands open. The oboe still pur- 
sues its theme, while the Angel (Alto) address- 
es her. 

Sweet !• otir welcome of th« Brave, 
Who die thut for their naUve Land— 
Bnt see— alas! the cryfital bar moves not- 
Holier far the boon mii*t be. 
Thatopea the Qates of Hcaveo for thee! 

The musical phrase (taken with the instru- 
mental harmony), to which the last two lines 
are set, is exquisite beyond description ; it is 
indeed angelic music; and instantly an angel 
chorus (female voices in four parts, four voices 
on each part) echo the passage pianiuimo, the 
same delicious harmony being caught up into 
the etherial octaves ; and the very brief, but 
not to be forgotten piece ends, as it began, 
with the oboe theme and syncopated harmony. 
There is such purity, refinement, tenderness in 
this passing breath of melody and harmony, 
that it may well seem to come from upper air 
and from a heavenlier sphere. The tenderness 
and sweetness with which this heavenly No! 
is uttered, contains assurance of the final vic- 
tory — i$ victory, if you listen only to the music, 
which reveals the deeper truth beneath the 
words. 

11. This number opens with Tenor, recita- 
tive again, the pauses filled with rustling of 
wings, as the disappointed Peri flies away 
upon another quest, to **Afric'8 lunar moun- 
tains.*' 

Far to the South, the Peri lighted ; 

And sleek'd her plnmage at the fouotafais 

Of that atrange tide— whose birth 

Is hidden from the aoDS of earth. 

Deep in those solitary wooda 

Where oft the Qenil of the Floods 

Danee round the eradle of their Nile. 

The last three lines suggest to Schumann a 
happy interpolation of his own: a chorus of 
Genii of the Nile: 

Come forth from the waters, appear I 

Come, apiritsi What form divine liogers here? 

'Tls a Pcii, see how wondrous &ir; 

Take earr, take carel 

List to her song I 

Hear her complaint I 

Listen! still I 

It is a chorus for three.parts, soprano, alto 

•Reprinted from Dwight*8 Journal of Music, 1S63. 



and tenor, and is one of the most delightfully 
original, romantic and poetic creations to be 
found in the whole repertoire of fairy music. 
The slumber song of the Elves in **Oberon,'* 
the Naiad chonis in the same, the fairy chorus- 
es of Mendelssohn, are no whit more remarkable 
nor steal upon the sense with a more exquisite 
surprise. The key is B minor. The cool and 
watery shades, the steady flow and ripple of the 
stream, whence these startled sprites emerge 
and call to one another, are indicated by a rap- 
id and continuous violoncello figure, which 
runs through the whole, while flute and clari- 
net and oboe fling in chords above, like little 
calls and signals, helping to make the nervous 
accent of the vocal phrases, which are treated 
fugue-wise, with bits of imitation in the violins. 
The creature whom the Genii rush out to see is 
not more '* wondrous fair " nor more alive, than 
is this music ; it excites in you the sweet and 
strange surprise it sings of. The picture is not 
in the least commonplace, nor is it in the least 
misty or indefinite; it is not unsubstantial, 
dream-like, sentimental, but real and objective ; 
it is as sound and wholesome as it is thoroughly 
imaginative music. You cannot listen to it 
unrefreshed. But we have not told all: — the 
Peri's voice is heard from time to time blend- 
ing its sad strain with the chorus ; and hark ! 
it is a snatch of that same yearning, earnest 
melody, which she sang when first we heard 
her (No. 2), as she thought of the happiness of 
the spirits in Heaven ; now, to the same tune, 
she sings (and beautifully it is worked in with 
the bright themes of the cliorus :) 

O Eden, fair Eden, I'm longing for thee! 
Ah when shall thy portals he open to me? 

13. The nmniug accompaniment to the cho- 
rus of the Nile genii dies away, gradually 
slackening its pace like a spinning wheel as it 
goes to sleep, and disappearing in the new 
chord (G minor) upon which the Tenor solo 
tells of her further flight : 

Thence over Egypt's palmy groves, 

Her grota and sepulchres of Kings, 

The exiled spirit sighing roves; 

And now hangs llst'ning to the dovea 

In warm Rosetta's vale; now loves 

To watch the pelleans that break 

The asure ealm of Moeris* Lake. 

For ne'er did mortal eye behold 

A fairer scene ; a Land more bright. 

Who could have thought that there, ev*Q there, 

Amid those scenes so still and fair. 

The Demon of the Plague hath eaat 

Frtim his hot wing a deadly blast I 

The style of this recitative is serious, sweet, 
sympathetic, graphic, fully in keeping with the 
words and situation. As it goes on the accom- 
paniment takes the form of a steady alternation 
of a low chord of strings answered by a' higher 
chord of reeds and flutes, giving the idea of a 
wide, rich, tranquil scene. Presently these 
harmonies grow dull and close and sweltery, 
like the very atmosphere of pestilence ; dimin- 
ished sevenths to satiety; a cfecping, lifeless, 
would-be modulation, restless, finding no out- 
let; a turgid, over-crowded, helpless sort of 



harmony ; in itself not very beautiful or musical, 
certainly not refreshing, but wonderfully sug- 
gestive of the scene it introduces, while yon 
have the comfort that it is very short. It soon 
dies away, and a holier calm begins to fill the 
air as the Peri's voice is heard, in a few tender 
phrases, sighing over these sad fruits of the fall 
of man. Her strain grows exquisitely touching 
as it takes the rhythm of the last two lines: 

Some flow*reta of Eden inherit ye still, 

Bat the trail of the Serpent Is over them all I 

13. This triple (8-4) rhythm keeps on in the 
accompaniment, accelerating, brightening into 
the major, giving a buoyant lift to a charming 
page of symphony, in the course of which the 
Tenor solo (melody and bass now in 4-4 against 
6-4) tells how the Peri wept and instantly the 
air around grew pure and clear. The sympho- 
ny suddenly ceases, and a quartet of miiced 
voices sing, first in plain choral form : 

For there's a magic In each tear 
Such kindly spirits weep for man! 

And then the voices separate in imitative phras- 
es, with accompaniment, and recombine again, 
and the piece ends with a return of the opening 
instrumental motive. 

14. A short Alto solo, in £ minor, a sort of 
Romanza, a sad and simple tune, which repeats 
itself, dividing the words into two stanzas; and 
the same tune is sung a third time, in the tenor, 
by the plague-stricken youth : 

Alto SoJo, 

Beneath that fresh and springing bower, 
Ctotie by the lake, she heard the moan 
Of one who, at this silent hour, 
Had thither stol'n to die alone. 
One who In life, where'er he moved, 
Dr#w after him the hearts of all ; 
Yet now, as though he ne'er were loved, 
Dies here, without one tear-drop*8 fail I 

The YnUh, 

None to watch near me ; none to slake 

The fire that in my bosom lies; 
Oh for a sprinkle flrom that lake. 

Which shines m cool before mine eyes. 

15. This number is perhaps more amenable 
to the charge of that peculiar '* Schumannism," 
which has been a stumbling block to many, — 
That is, it seems at first sight, not quite so 
clear and natural as most that wo have been 
through; over-ingenious, crowded, more like 
an orchestral fantasia, some might think it. 
But it is certainly expressive and has traits of 
rare beauty. To the first portion of it, how- 
ever, the Alto (or Mezzo Soprano) Solo there 
can be no objection on the score of clearness or 
beauty — a well defined and tender melody, 
moving in six-four measure, accompanied by 
full, evenly divided chords : 

Soprano Soto* 

Deserted Youth I one thought alone 

Shed Joy aroand his sonl in death— 
That she. whom he for years had known, 

Was safe from this foul midnight's breath,— 
Snfo In her father** prir.cely hallf, 
Where airs from fountaln-falla, 
Perfum'd by many a brand 
Of wood from Indians land, 
Were pure as she whose brow they fann*d 
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Tenor Solo. 
Bnt flee— who yonder ooinefl by ittealUi, 

This melancholy bower to Beek, 
Uke a young cnyoy, sent by Health, 

With itMiy gifts upon her cheek? 
Tli she— far off, thro> raoonlif^bt dim. 

He knew hit own betrothed bride. 
Her arms are round him now, 

Hifl livid cheek to hers she presses, 

And in the lake her loosened tresees 
ZMpe, Urbind his bamlng broWr 

Tht TottfA.—Thooherel Ofly! 

One breath of mine brings death to thee^ 

As the Tenor solo enters, the time is hurried, 
the rhjtbm syncopated and disturbed, th« mod- 
ulation strange, and the widening chords ap- 
pear to take great rapid strides, raising a pass- 
sing doubt of perfect fitness; but as the music 
grows more excited, it grows more beautiful 
too, the orchestra giving free reins to its fancy 
at the thought of the devoted maiden clasping 
the dying youth, . 

16. But now listen to the Maiden, as the 
key modulates enharmonically into that singu- 
larly pure, fine sphere of F sharp major. 

1%9 JTaidtfA.— OH! let me only breathe the air. 

The blessed air, that's breath'd by thee. 
And whether on its wings It bear 

Healing or death, 'tf* sweet to me! 
• There -drfaik my tean, while yet they fall — 

Would that my bosom's blood wars balm! 
And well thou know'st, Fd shed It all, 

To give thy brow one min«te*s eahUr 
Nay, turn not from me that dear face — 

Ami not thine— thy own loved bride-* 
The one, the chosen one, whose platfsr 

In Bfe or death to by thy side ? 
Think'st thou that sbe, whose only light. 

In this dim world, fkom thee hath shone. 
Could bear the long, the cheerless night. 

That must he hers when thou art gonoT 
That I ean live and let thee go, 
Who art my life itself ?— No, no f 
Oh, let me only breathe the afir. 

The blessed air that's breath'd by thee. 
And whether on Its wings it bear 

Healing or death, 'tis sweet to me I 

The song suggests not a large, but a fine, 

high, bird-like, earnest little soprano voice; 

and the whole soul of unselfish, passionate, 

devoted, pure first love poare itself out In this 

most musical and touching strain. Sure never 

was a truer, sweeter love strain. The Tenor 

solo briefly describes the rest of the mournful, 

but morally beautiful scene: 

She fiilbH-she sinks—as dies the lamp 
In chamel airs, or cavern-damp, 
So fades the sweet light of her eyes. 
One straggle— and his pain is past— 

Hf is no loager itriiig ! 
One kiss the maiden gives, one laat. 

Long kiss, which she expires In giylngf 

A few softly breathed low chords, from the 
trombones, fill the sacred silence', and then, the 
](9y changing to B major, we have 

No. 17. The wonderfully beautiful Finale 
to this Second Part. It is a heavenly Requiem 
tung over the lovers, by the Peri, joined by a 
silvery choir of angel voices (in six parts : two 
soprani, two aiti, two tenors). These arc the 
words: 

Ari fnd ChorH9, 
Sleep on. In visions' of odor rest. 
In airs balmier than ever yet etirr'd 
Til' enchanted pile of that lonely bird. 
Who sings at the last his own death-lay^ 
Sleep on, in dreams thine eyelids close. 
Sleep <m, thoa true oae, gently impose 1 

Thus saying, from her lips she sprcid' 
Unoorthly breathings through the plnce. 

And uhouk her xparkllng wreath, and shed 
8nch lustre o'er each paly face, 

That like two lovely saints they seem'd ; 



While that benevolent Perl beam'd 
Like their good angel, placed to keep 
Watch tHI thefr souls should rise from sleep. 

It is impossible to conceive of melody more 
crystal clear, serene and luminous with light 
from heaven than this sweet, simple melody, 
in which the Peri's voice leads off, or of har- 
mony more pure and chastely rich than that 
which accompanies it. When this puro white 
beam of melody divides iato the prismatic col- 
ors of harmony, as the angel voices take up the 
lovely theme, the chords in the accompaniment 
are broken into light, hovering wing-like fig- 
ures, which seem to buoy the strange, delicious 
music up and hold it poised in upper air still 
within reach of mortal ears. At intervals the 
Perils voice adds itself to the lieavenly chorus. 
Nor is this all. The basses all the while ara 
chanting, in deep tones, a wholly different 
motive, which supports the rest, supplying (in 
the words above) the narrative description of 
the scene ah extra, while the angels sing. 

And here endeth the Second Part. Will the 
last sigh of these true lovers open Heaven's 
gate to the Peri ? 

The Third Part opens with a chorus of bliss- 
ful Houris singing in Paradise, while the Peri 
is winging her way up to the gate to offer her 
second gift. 

This chorus (No. 18) is one of the happiest 
and freshest fancies in the whole Cantata. The 
idea of introducing such a chorus isSchumann^s 
own, and he has probably composed the words 
as well as the music, of which the English ver- 
sion before us is rather a free one : 

Strew with fair garlands great Allah's throne, 
Roses entwining, bring gayest flowers, 
Till the Kternars propltloue snalla 
Graciously fall on ReavVs utmoet bowers. 
His throne surrounding« 
With Joy abounding. 
Humbly bow before the Lord I 

It is of course for female voices, and is in four 
parts, soprani and alti. There is a wholesome, 
serene happiness, a clear, perennial purity and 
freshness in the music. The joyful melody of 
the leading theme is divided between the two 
upper parts, which pursue each other in canon, 
while the alti fill out the harmony. The beauty 
is bewildering, while you feel the perfect 
unity; it requires no science to enjoy it, if it 
did to write it. The instrumeirta go with the 
voices: — what could they do better! Then 
comes in a second thought : 

Let us forget not those we low. 
Wandering o'er the earth in sadness t 
Darkness below us, splendor above. 
Hatred t)iere, but here lore and gUdness t 
Strew with fair, Bto. 

These lines are song by a single voice on each 
part, in a more thoughtful minor key, while the 
canon form is dropped. The charm of this 
middle sentence in the music i» worthy to con- 
trast with that of the principal motire* (fn can- 
on), ** Strew with fair garlands," Ac., which 
retamato round off the chorus proper, althoagh 
the piece is not yet finishedf. The time is 
ouichened, as the accompaniments break into 
triplets, and a solo voice calls out in excited 
tones: 

See where comes tfying the Peri fair 
Toward Heaven's gate I 

and the rest take up the strain in chorus: 

Perl, filr Perir do not despair. 

Faith and Trust will betray thee never. 

Seek for the boon, 

Thou'lt reaoh it sooD« 

What so dear is anto the Lordl 

There is a chaste and serious espreasion in all 
this; but the next lines, sung by two voices in 
th'rds, in gay, light-lieartcd triplets, are more 
susr^'^stivc of the common notion of the deliglits 
of a Mahomedan paradise: 



I^t us awny to the rrisy bowersp 
Pleanare bestowing, pleanore rooelvlni^, 
Kisses partaking, warm kisses giving, 
' Jfid the cool arbors hanging with llowera. 

There 18 a touch h^re of the naive Mozart 
style of jQ^aiety, and you are reminded of Zerli- 
na's wedding-day — ^ju.st for a moment, for im- 
mediately, with the next throe lines : 

See the son asoendlhg— > 

Bliss never ending 

SUys for the blest who waft on the Lord I 

the chorus comes in with a few bars of most 
solemn and impressive character, with trom- 
bonesi all piantaimo^ accompanying. As the 
last chord dies away, a single riolin shoots up 
the scale, at once sum^stmg the Perils eager 
upward flight, and leacUng into the next num- 
ber of the masic: 

19. Tenor solo, followed by Alto solo. 
Another of thoee melodious recitationa. with 
beautiful and graphic accompaniment, telling 
how she listens to the preceding chorus, as she 
soara up to the heavenly gate, bearing the last 
sigh of the lovera ; how her heart l^ts high 
with hope as she hean the sound of the cryAtal 
bells from the trees of Eden (belb imitated in 
the music;) but how, after all, her hope is 
again deceived ; the gate stands not open ; and 
then the Alto (Angel) gives her words of com- 
fort, but: ^'Far holier must be the gift," Ac. 

20. Recitative of the Peri : ' ' Rejected ! Ah ! 
banished,** &c., slow and moumfql; but break- 
ing forth directly into an earnest, ardent, beau- 
tiful Allegro; her whole soul goes forth in it; 
it is a song of aspiration, so pure and intense 
that it can know no failure: 

Vo, let me not rest, hot wsnder forth, 
Sarth*ii farthest shores to wander over. 
From pole to pole seek to discover 
This costly prise I would attiln. 
That yieltls the highest bliss to me» 
When Eden's gate shall opes be. 
What though it sleeps 
In eavems deep. 

Where darkness refgiia--ri1 not daspolr. 
But find the preelous Jewel there I 

21. Air for a Baritone voice, very slow, with 
a rich, half slumbrous, humble-bee sort of mur- 
mur in it, very melodious and sweet. And 
very original ; a song that rewards study ; diffi- 
cult to sing well, yet capable oi fine effect 
when so sung ; the accompaniment moving in 
rich and often strangely groping chords: but 
the seeming monotony relieved in the middle 
portion by a running figure in the violas, and 
afterwards arpeggios. This baritone air may 
be found dull and heavy ; but it is deugned to 
illustrate the poetic description of luxurious 
Eastern scenery, with its heavy, scented air, 
as wefl as the fading raya of sunset ^*oi» Syrians 
land where blooms the rose. " 

Fair gardens, shining streamer with ranfcs 
Of ffotden melons on^ their banks. 
Mofe golden where the sunlight faBs:— 
And then the mingled sounds that eomCr 
Of shepherd's andent reed, with horn 
or the wild beet of Palestlnsr 

Banquettlng through the flowery vales; 
And, Jordan, those sweet banks of tUne, 

And wood^, so AiU of nightlngalse. 

It was no easy task, and a bold one, to set 
this long stretch of verbal soene-painting, all 
of such richly mingled hues and images, to 
music ; but it is achieved here by tlie magical 
touch of genius. Not the less genius, and not 
the less interesting, if we do have here, as in a 
few other places, something of that *^ magical 
narcotic perfume'' which a German critic has 
ascribed to Schumann. 

33. Here we have another of those happy 
poetic as well as musical ideas, which Schu- 
mann has interpolated into Moore*s poem. He 
supposes the Peri, starting earthward on her 
next search, to be met by four sister Peris, 
who sing a most delightful, tborou^rhly origi- 
nal, refreshing little Quartet ; a delicious sur- 
prise. '*Pcri, is't true?*' tiiey sing; **do8t 
thou to Heaven^s gate aspire ? Shall sun so 
bright and starry night no more delight thee ? 
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Then take n« with thee ! " The inquiring 
piquancy of the little phrases echoed from so- 
prani to alti (each in two parts); the freshness, 
brightness, qnaintness of the hamiony; the 
livtly figure in the accompaniment, which goes 
fluttering off in octare triplets as the voices 
cease, lias a novel and indescribable cliann. 
It falls like a ray of the newest sort of sunshine 
into the midst of the golden gloom of the bari- 
tone descriptive solo which precedes and fol- 
lows it, relating how sad the soul of the Peri, 
how weary her wings as she beholds the ruined 
temples of the Sun. 

28. This number, wholly narrative and 
tlescriptive, contains the third and last adven- 
ture of the Peri and the finding of the heavenly 
gift. It is neither melody, nor recitative pre- 
cisely, although a continuous chain of solo 
pieces. Perhaps the term mdodiojia recitation^ 
which we have before used, will best apply to 
it. First, the Peri muses over the thought that 
there may be an amulet hidden in that Temple 
of the Sun, whose inscription haply she may 
read, and it will tell her where the charm she 
seeks may really be found. Then the Tenor 
tnkes up ** the wondrous tale " in equally won- 
drous music, changing w4th all the changes of 
poetic image, yet with a pervading theme of 
melody, which passes into a purer, heavenlier 
key, as it were, and an Alto or Mezzo Soprano 
voice, where the vesper bell calls to prayer 
(how tenderly the image of the praying child 
is given by the lovely music I); then back to 
the Tenor, who tells the effect on the sinful 
man; the number ending with the solemn, sim- 
ple tune of a religious choral, which the man 
sings, thinking of his own days of infancy and 
innocence— We can do scarcely more than cite 
the words: 

Ttnor Soto* 

ChMfM by till* hope she bends her thithen 

8tni laaght the radlast eye of Heaven, 

Nor have the golden bowers of Even 
In the rich West begun to wither;— 
When o*er the vale of BaJbee winging. 

She sees a child at play, 
Among the roty wild fiowere singing. 

As rosy and as wild aa they ;— 
And near the boy, who tir*d with pl^ 
Now neetling 'mid the rosea lay. 
She saw a wearied man diftmount 

From his hot eieed, and on the brink 
Of a saiall imaret's r«8tic fount 

Iflipatleiit fling Mm down to drink. 
Then swift his haggard hrow he tiini*d 

To the fkir child, who fearless sat, 
Though ntfnr yet hath day-beam hnra'd 

Upon a bffow more fleroe than that— 
SvUenlf <AeMe^a oslxture dire, 
Like thander-cloudsi of gloom and iira. 
In which the Peri's eye could read 
Dark tales of mmy a ruthless deed; 
Oaths broken, and the threshold stain*d 
With blood of gnests— the shrine profan'd— 
In blackeat drops Merf written all. 

Soprano Scto, 

But,hartc1 the vesper call to prayer. 

As slow the orb of daylight sets. 
Is rislDg sweetly on the air, 

From Syria's thousand minarets I 
The boy has started from the bed 
Of flowers, where he had laid his head. 
And kneels upon the f ra^craat sod. 

From Purity's own cherub mouth 
Lisping the eternal name of God. 
And looking, while his hands and eyes 
Are lifted to the glowing skies, 
Like an angel child, 
Just lighted on that floweiy plain. 
And seeking for its home again. 

Tenor Soio. 

And how felt Ae, the wretched man 
Reclining there— while memory ran 
O'er many a year of guilt and strife. 
Flew o'er the dark flood of his life, 
Nor found one sunny resting-place. 
Nor brought him back one branch of grace. 

Th4 Man, 
There wo* a time, thou blessed child. 
When, yonng and pare as thou, 
I look'd and pray'd like thee— but now! 



All this is told quite as much, or more, by the 
in»tr«inents tlmn by the voice. It forms a 
beautiful connected whole, evcrv detail of 
wiiich, even to the smallest shade or imaiyc, 
rewards examination. Yet it is not so piquant 
or so strikingly cfTective as some portions of 
the Cantata; it has, perhaps, too much of the 
** magical narcotic perfume '" as of an overladen 
atmosphere, and, but for the bright Quartet of 
Peris, it might, coming so soon after the long 
Baritone solo, be somewhat wearisome to some 
ears. But there is in it the charm of a some- 
thing mystical and sacred. It brings us to the 
sanctuary, where the Holy Grail is kept. 

24. The penitential psalm just sung by the 
man becomes the theme of a sacred chorus in 
four parts, with four soli : ** Blest tears of soul- 
felt penitence!" Rich, noble and impressive 
harmony ; church-like and grand, with passages 
of imitative counterpoint. A refreshing, soul 
strengthening piece. 

25. The descriptive, mystical, richly accom- 
pnnied, melodious recitation is resumed again. 
The Peri muses on the magical power of that 
**one heavenly drop," the tear of repentance; 
and then follows in a tender and admiring 
vein: 

Tenor Solot telih Chorue, 
And now, behold him knoeling there 
By the chiurs side, in humble prayer, 
"While the same sunbeam shines upon 
The guilty and the guiUless one, 
And hymns of joy proclaim thro' Heaven 
The triumph of a Soul Forgiven! 
'Twas when the golden orb had set, 
While on their knees they lingered yet, 
There fell a light more lovely fur 
Than ever came from snn or star. 
Upon that tear. 

To mortal eye this light may seem 
A northern (lash or meteor beam- 
But well the enrnptur'd Peri knew 
'Twas a bright smile the Angel threw 
From Heaven's gate, to hail that tear 
Her harbinger of glory near! 

At the words: ** And hymns of joy proclaim 
thro' Heaven," we catch as it were the far off 
angelic harmony, snatches of chorus ;>tantMtm<7, 
with trombone accompaniment. The tenor 
completes the strain alone, leading directly 
into the jubiHiut and glorious Finale. 

26. The Peri's song of joy and triumph, 
accompanied by the welcoming Chorus of the 
Blest: 

•^oy, joy fbrerer! my task is done— 
The Gates are pass'd and Heaven is won I 

It is a swift, exciting, heaven-climbing song, 
full of rapture nncontainable, springring and 
falling beautifully as a fountain in the sunshine. 
The instruments partake of the enthusiasm, 
and supply bright and stimulating phrases, 
full of suggestion and sometimes of reminis- 
cence ; as for instance, when the Peri compares 
the worth lessness of all other joys to those of 
Eden, the orchestra recalls repeatedly, in vari- 
ous keys, and with a rare charm of harmony, a 
striking passage from her very first song (No. 2) 
where wistfully she made the same comparison 
she now makes in tnumph. Her ardent, soar- 
ing voice keeps on, now alternating with the 
chorus, now ringinpr clear upon the top of it. 
Higher and higher it soars, never weary of re- 
peatinjBf the strain, now holding out a long, 
high liquid tone, now disporting itself in shin- 
ing circles, and climbing at last to the C in tdty 
before it is swallowed up from mortal ears, 
with the angelic chorus, in heights of heaven- 
ly bliss, beyond where mortal ear or eye may 
follow. 

 # * 



Cherubini 

Memorials illustrative of his Life. By Bdward Bellasis. 
'(From the London Musical Standard.*) 

(Continued from page 872.) 

In 1809 Cherubini wrote anonymously the one act 
opera " Pimmalione.** Napoleon had brought Cres* 
centlDl the singer to Paris, and some of the musician's 
friends persuaded him to write this opera with the 
object of overcoming the aversion which Napoleon 



alwnys exhibited for him. F^tis writes enlhusiasti- 
callv' of the work. It seems to have made some 
impression on the Emperesr. 

At the grand sccna in the opera, Nnpoleon wns 
afTected to tears; he eajjerly asked the name of its 
composer, yet when told, showed more surprise than 
Ratisfaction, and said nothing, but afterwards sent 
Cherubini a sum of money, end requested him to 
write the music for an ode on his approacliiug mar- 
riage, which Cherubini did in May, 1810. 

Later in the year he wrote his lovely " Litany of 
the Virgin " for Prince Esterhazy, who sent'the 
composer a very valuable ring. " Le Crescendo/' 
a short opera, seems to have been remarkable, prin- 
cipally on account ef an air describing a combat, 
and sung by a man who hates noise of any kind. 
The air is sung soUo voce, and the orchestra accom- 
punies piaiifWmo. The idea is ingenious, and the 
effect is said to be piquant. Cherubini spent six 
months in the compozjiiion of his stupendou.^ Mass 
in D minor. Beethoven's great Mass in D was 
composed eight y^J^rs after this work. Cherubini 
has certainly forestalled the Inter writer in many of 
his finest effects ; his mass is also longer than that 
of Beethoven's. Perhaps this extreme length is the 
chief obstacle to its frequent performance, at least 
in its proper place as service music. There is, 
however, a great deal of repetition in it, so that it 
could be shortened if necessary. As it now stands, 
its enormous length makes 'it useless for church 
purposes, except on occasions of great solemnity. 
Mr. BelUsis bestows but a scanty critici&m on this 
noble mass; in largeness of design, sublimity of 
conception, dramatic intensity, and deep religious 
beauty, it stands, many think, at the bead of all 
ecclesiastical music. 

Mr. Bellasis writes, " in most composer's hands a 
fugue has been inappropriate for a Kyrie." We 
cannot asrree to this assertion, and are at a loss to 
know why the fugue sliould not be just as fittine for 
the Kyrie as for other numbers of the mass. It is 
true that the tone of tlie Kyrie is throughout one 
of supplication, but this is no reason why the canon- 
ic form should not be employed here as elsewhere^ 
Cherubini sets a good example ia not repeating over 
and over again the words *'et incarnatus est de 
spiritu Sancto ex Maria virgine, et Heme factus 
est." It is customary here to kneel, during a single 
recitation of these words, and the solemnity of this 
act is unquestionably destroyed by the frequent 
reiteration of the words. Had we time and space, 
we might point out many striking and picturesque 
effects of orchestration in this mass, but must con- 
tent ourselves by referring to Mr. Bellasis's analy- 
sis, and recommending students to the score of the 
wark itself. 

*' Les Abenc^rages" was the next work of any 
importance from the msestro's pen. Pronounced 
solid and even finer than '* Medea," it was, however, 
brought out at an unfortunate time ; the disastrous 
tidinzs of the retreat from Moscow, and the pursuit 
by the Cossacks, very censiderably dampied the 
spirits of the Parisians. Mendelssohn in a letter 
written to Moscheles in 1837, terms Cherubini "a 
matchless fellow,** and continues : — " I've s^ot his 
" Abenc^rages," and cannot sufliciently admire the 
spsrkling fire, the ^clever, oriij^nal phrasing, the 
extraordinary delicacy and rennement with which 
the whole is written, or feel gratefnl enough te the 
grand old man for it. Besides it is so free, and bold, 
and spirited." The Government,*seeinc the necessi- 
ty of rousing the spirits of the people, borrowed an 
idea from an early English statesman, and commis- 
sioned Cherubini, Catel, Bjoieldieu. and Nicolo, to 
write a pasticcio entitled " Bayard 4 Mezi^res," 
which was produced Jby order of the Duke of Rovi- 
o in the early part of 1813. About this time we 
nd Cherubini very busy ; military music for bands, 
cantatas for civic and state occasions, and his fine 
quartet in £ flat. No. 1, were rapidly thrown off 
from his fertile pen. A tardy recognition came at 
last for him. 

During the hundred days. Napoleon conferred an 
honor on aur composer in naming him Chevalier of 
the l«egion of Honor — not, however, as a composer, 
but as leader of the National Guards' band. "Thus,** 
said Raoul Ruchette in his eloge on Cherubini 
before the Institute — " thus did Napoleon still find 
means of being unjust towards M. Cherubini, even 
in doing him an act of justice.'* 

The order was confirmed by Louis XVIII in 
April, 1814. In the following March, Cherubini 
was again invited te England, this time by the 
Philharmonic Society. He accepted the offer and 
directed the performance of his own compositions. 
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receiving a liberal remuneration for hia service. 
These works consisted of an Overture in G, a 
Symphony in D. and a Paatoral cantata entitled 
•* Inno alia Primavern." None of these compositions 
seem to have met with much success either here or 
at Vienna. The symphony was eventually turned 
into a quartet wfth a change of key and a new 
ailaf:io. 

NapoUon had left for St. Helena, when Chernbini 
returned to Paris, and one of the firat acts of the 
Bourbon Kinjc^ was to make him an Academician. 
The walli of his office were c3vered with honarary 
I dipUmas which came to him from all parts. The 
name of the Conservatoire was altered into that of 
Kcole Reyalo de Musiqne, and Cherubint was ap- 
pointed professor of composition. The unselfish 
natare of his dispasition is well illustrated by the 
followinj^ narrative. 

'' When on the death of Martini in 1816, the post 
of musician and superintendent of the King's Chap- 
el, was offered by the king, through his first gentle- 
man in waiting, to Cherubini. the latter, seeing that 
his acceptance of it would naturally cnUil the dis- 
missal of Lesueur, who had held it under Martini, 
under the following regime, replied, *' Monseigneur, 
Lesueur, my friend is more worthy of this hijfh 
position than I am. If I had not a young family to 
bring up, if I were rich, 1 would refuse it altoq:ether ; 
but if his Majesty is willing to allow me to share 
with Lesueur the superintendence of his music, I 
will accept it with thankfulness.*' So Cherubini 
shared the office with Lesueur at a salary for him- 
self of three thousand franca. Tlius it was not till 
he was fifty -five years of age that this great man 
ceased to be anxious about his livelihood, lie and 
Lesueur took turns at bunerintending the music 
every alternate three months.*' 

Mr. Bellfisis gives an interesting account of the 
constitution and music of the royal chapel, but we 
roust pass on. Only half an hour was allotted for 
the timo the Low Masses were permitted to occupy, 
and it required considerable skill to compress the 
musician's ideas i^ithin this limited time. This 
explains the shortness of some of Cherubini's smaller 
masses, and the large number of odd movementa 
be composed for various portions of the service. 

The year 1816 was the busieat of Cherubini's life, 
and Mr. Bcllaais says that *' he studied deeply Fal- 
e«trina as well aa Clari, Marcello, and JomoUi's 
worka.** Unlcaa the maestro expressly says so. we 
canno: accept this statement. In January he pro- 
duced a grand Cantata, and in March following hia 
third great Maas in C. for four, five, and six voices 
and chorus. This work, thouj^h planned on a small- 
er scale than ita prcdecesaor, is hardly leas fine and 
effective, while it is thoroughly fitted f<r ecclesias- 
tical purposes. Girod writes 'that some roasiciaRs 
prefer it to all the other masses of Cherubini. "Less 
grand thiin the Coronation Mass, there is more 
unction felt in it ; it is a tissue of melodic boiuties 
united to a consummate perfection in the det lils of 
the vocal and instrumental parU. It ia music full 
of life, of piety, and learning." An analysis of this 
maaa does Mr. Bellasis considerable credit. He ap- 
pears to think that the influence of Beethoven's mass 
in C — written six yeara previously— is to be traced 
in this work. 

A number of motets, offertory pieces, and the fa- 
mous " Ave Maria " belong to this period. " Chacun 
H son gout," was never better illustrated than in the 
two criticisms on this piece ; the one by Girod, who 
says " there is everything that is touching, lovely, 
and laving in the prayer," while on the other hand, 
Schlutcr calls it " a p'iece of vanity and affectation." 
However, the critical acumen of the latter preten- 
tious historian has been already properly assessed, 
and musicians will experience no difficulty in esti- 
mating this gem at ita proper value. Another 
cantata, " The marriage of Solomon." was written 
for the marriai^e of the ill-fated Due do Berri. 
Lastly, the fi'-at Requiem, that in C minor, was 
written for the death of the King, and was performed 
In January at the Abbey Church of St Denis. Ber- 
lioz considered this the greatest work of its author. 
He writes : " no other production of this grand roas- 
ter can bear any comparison with it, fur abundance 
of ideas, fulness of forro, and sustained sublimity of 
style.** Another writer draws an apt comparison 
between the mass and Bach's Mntthttus-Passion. 
'* Both works are incomparable master-works ; both 
hav( been produced by, and are filled with, true, 
faithful l-eligious feeling, and yet they are thorongh- 
1 V different i d character. W hilat to us the Matt h&us- 
P ssio:) has always appeared as the most deeply felt 
and uioht important communication of true Uerman 



art. in the field of Protestant church-music, we may 
call Chernbini's Requiem the greatest work of Ital- 
ian Catholicism." 

The official connection of Chcubini with the 
Royal Chnpel was no doubt the main incentive for 
him to write relicjious music, instead of composini;: 
for the statre. We have always regretted the want 
of such well pnid posts in our own country. There 
is no tellinir what English music loses through hav- 
ing no such ** otium cum dignit4it« " places for our 
composers to rely on. Mr. Hellasis speaks in high 
praise of a " Regina Ccsli." terming it *' the most 
oeautiful piece of its kind and a magnificent oration 
to the Queen of Heaven." This is not yet published, 
and a mass in E, written in the same year, also re- 
nfiains in manuscript. In 1819 he produced his first 
Coronation Mass in G. This was executed at the 
crowning of Louis XVIII, who conferred on tiie 
composer the title of Chevalier of the Order of St 
Michael. The work is entirely unknown in Eng- 
land, having bern seemingly eclipsed by ita rival, 
the second Coronation Mass ; Mr. Bellaais gives some 
interesting particulars about it Spohr in his 
Autobiography writes with pleasure of hia inter- 
course with Cherubini during his visit to Paria. 
Like Gluck, Mozart, and Mendelssohn he came to 
the conclusion that the French are not really a mu- 
sical nation, and wondered that they could listen to 
the thin faded operas of GrMry after the master- 
pieces of Cherubini and M^hul. Spahr was anxious 
to obtain the opinion of Cherubini as to his music, 
and after playing his firat quartet he was on the 
point of producing a sacond, when Cherubini pro- 
tested against it, and said : — 

" Your music, and indeed the form and style of 
this kind of music, is as yet so foreign to me, that I 
cannot find myself immediately at home with it, nor 
follow it properly ; I would therefore much prefer 
that you repeated the quartet you have joat 
played." 

Spohr seems to hare been much astonished at 
this remark, and was still more astonished when he 
afterwards ascertained that Cherubini was unac- 
quainced with the atringed masterpieces by Mozart 
and Beethoven. After a subseauent performance, 
he praised the composition, criticizing it keenly, and 
asked for yet another hearing. This ignorance of 
the famous German atringed quarteta speaks vol 
umes for the independent originality of Chernbini's 
works. Moscheles in hia diary givea many interest- 
ing reminiscences of his meetings with Cherubini, 
and furnishes a moat amusing account of a comic 
concert at Ciceri's, when the overture to '* Demo- 
phon " was played on mirlUofU (reed pipe whistlea, 
partly made of sugar), and two frying pans which 
served aa drums. 

In 1821, Cherubini took part in the composition 
of an allegorical opera, "Blanche de Provence," a 
work ordered on the occasion of the baptism of the 
Duke of Bordeaux. Towards the close of the year 
he wrote a short but lovely mass in B flat, now 
published in the firat volume of bis posthumous 
works. Shortly after this he became director of tha 
Gonaervatoire, on the resignation of Perne. Until 
Cherubini held the reins, the iostitui ion seems to 
have been in a l)ad state. So email was the anm 
allotted by the Government, that there were actually 
no instruments for some of the classes ! and owing to 
the want of firewood, furniture and old pianofortes 
were occasionally burnt as fuel 1 Cherubini was nat 
the man to submit to this state of things, and under 
his able management a great change took place. 
He soon made thfa Marquis de Laureston, Minister 
of the Royal Household, understand that if the Con- 
servatoire were to be kept np, plenty of money must 
be expended. His own salary waa 9,600 fr. per 
annum. The composer was in bis 61st year when 
he was intrusted with the government of'^ the great 
French musical school. The change in the institu- 
tion waa immenae ; he reformed the whole system, 
and proved that he could govern with great eucceas. 
Aa Mr. Bellasis saya, ** Under his rule, the Con- 
servatoire roae to its present high position ; and aa 
long as that institution exists, the influence of Cher- 
ubini, once dominant in the French capital, cannot 
be aaid to have departed from it' He engaged the 
beat teachera, and himself set these an admirable 
example of punctuality, hard work, and devotion to 
his duties. We must pass over the details of bis 
management, only remarking that (according to the 
testimony of his contemporaries and pupils) he ap- 
peara to have been exacting towards the professors 
and aevere aa to the pupils. He, however, readily 
discovered and encouraged rising talent, and ^waa 
acrupulously just His administration was not free 
from annoyaucea, ai«d he several times sent in his 



resignation, but difficulties were amooihed over. 
He still occupied himself with writing out full aoorea 
as studies, turning his attention to botany, and 
etching by way of relaxation. In spite of his strict- 
ness, he was popular among the pupils. Mr. Bella- 
sis prints many telling anecdotes as to the inter- 
conrse of Cherubini with his old pnpils, several of 
whom evidently regarded him with great affection. 
His modesty is well illustrated by an account of a 
concert at which he was present, when a piece of 
Beethoven waa followed oy ills own overture to 
"L'HAtallerie Portugaise;''^ before thia waa per- 
formed he remarked. '* I am now going to appear a 
very aroall boy." Chernbini seems from the major- 
ity of accounts to have been satirical and nough in 
hia outward demeanor, but nevertbeleaa lie hiad a 
kind heart, and frequently showed deep aympathy 
with hia brother rouaiciani and young pupila of 
promise. Berlioz alone appeara to have taken a 
dislike to him, but the character of this mnsician ia 
now well known. His inordinate vanity and con- 
ceit waa probably one of the chief cauf>es of the 
comparative failure of hia pieces to gain a hearing, 
Hia original and extraordinary orchestration did not 
offer sufficient compensation for hia fantaatic Ideas. 
Cherubini quickly detected the shallowneaa of Ber- 
lioz'a musical afiility, and loat no opportunity of 
exposing his deficiencies, so that there waa a mntiial 
antigonism between the two men. 

Cherubini was fond of smart sayings and of being 
rude, nor did he spare his friendsw Thna Hal^vy 
once took Cherubini to hear one of bis operas. At 
the end of the first act he asked his maater how ha 
liked it. Cherubini made no reply. At the end of 
the second act Hal^vy repeated bis question. Again 
no answer. *' Vous ne me repoodcz iioint,'* 
exclaimed Hal6vy. *' Que voun r^poodre T replied 
the inexorable maeatro, *' voici deux hcures que vous 
ne me dites rien." 

Again, when Beethoven's Mass in D waa being 
one day given, Berlioz spoke against the fhgue ** et 
vitam." Cherubini entering the corridor, and hear- 
ing aomething was g«dng on, said, " What ia it ? " 
Some one replied, pointing to Berlioz, " This fellow 
does not like the fugue." "That is because the fugue 
does not like him." said Cherubini. At another 
time when Cherubini was venting his rage against 
the parenta of precocious children, a lady came in 
on an appointed interview, bringing with her her 
child, wnom she began to praise a^ a wonderful 
geniua, *' a perfect child of nature." *' Madam.** said 
the maestro, "leave him with ns; we will adopt 
him. Quel bonheur de tronver un enfant de la na- 
ture, tomb6 anr la tcrre, sana pdre, aana m6re, sana 
acBur, aaus frdre." At another time, he silenced one 
who waa complaining of the chromatic progreaaion 
from F sharp to F natural in Roaaini*s Praver, from 
Moses. '' What de yon aay," said the pedant, "to 
this flagrant transgression of that libertine Rossini?" 
" What do I say ?" replied Cherubini ; ** I only wifh 
I had committed it" On another occasion a work 
Wbs brought him, generally reputed to be M^bul's. 
" Show it me, then," said Cherubini to the person 
who brought it At laat he aaid. " It is not M^hul's ; 
it is too bad to be his." " It ia mi ne," aaid the other. 
" I tell you it is not yours." " Why. dear master T " 
" Because it's tOi>ga«>d to be youra." 

Cherubini was the author of the famous saying, 
" The only thing worse thati one flute is two." Mr. 
Bellaais also informs us that he never lent an umbrel- 
la, a piece of ahrewd firmness we g^atly admire. 
Our author apologizes for not telling ua more abun- 
dant and minute detaila of Cherubini himself, by 
stating that those who knew him beat have told se 
little about him. This excuse ia but a lame one for 
a writer to put forth ; if a second edition of this book 
be called for, we recommend him to try other 
sources for information aa to the private life of the 
maestro. 

Cherubini was the first president and, with Habe- 
neck, the principal founder of the SociM dea Con- 
oerta. Tnis famena inatltntion was originally 
intended for the performance of Beetboven'a works; 
but in course of time its sphere of action waa consid- 
erably enlarged. Ita concerts rank amonff the finest 
that can be beard. Berlioz, in his egotistic " Mi- 
moires," accusea the great Florentine master of 
indifference to, and jealousy of Beethoven. Facts 
are altogether opposed to this assertion, and Profes- 
sor Ella, In some of his valuable Musical Union pa- 
pers, has put this matter in the right light It may 
DO remarked that Berlioz brings much the aame 
charge against all his contemporary Pariaian musi- 
cians. Thn accounts given of the constitution of the 
society, the subsidy and government assistance ren- 
dered, end the nature of the performanoea, will ,be 
read with interest 
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Amonc tliB Bmaller works written by Clierubini 
■bout tliU period miir be filed an " lacllna Doiuini," 
ft f<iur pnrt iritroit with full oreh**trK, which hu 
liern ((ivon ia London by Mr, Lctliu'a chair. The 
fiiiUwinc account oftlie meeting of Cherubini with 
the AbM Liutii gi'aphic: — 

"In thr year I8S4 Cherubinl came acnma the 
fitttd Unit, thcD  mere lad. whoea falher, writing 
la Carl Ciern]-. Id a letter dateil from Paiia, Srpteni' 
ber K, IS» mt'' •praklai; nf hiii aon ; 'With his 
opera, at which be worbl induitrionaly, I am lure 
JOD will be pleated, and I hope it will be the great- 
eat ancceia ef oar Irarela. I inuat teii yon a atory 
rrlatiiig to it. When the profrramme came berore 
thr eenMirahlp it waa aaked who wai colnK t« write 
the muiir; and the poet anawe red, lanchinr, "Youne 
Lleit.'  What r * eicUimod Cherubini ; " dn yon 
think that to coTn{in«e nn opca ia M reaj as perform- 
ing a piece on a planoT That canno", be piaaed.' 
Some othen held the ume view; PaCr alone tcave 
it aa his npinii>n that a trial ahnnld be made. Thia 
happened while we were in London, and when we 
came back we knew nothing fnnher abont the mat- 
ter. We went to the diretlor of the opera to infonn 
him that )ha opera waa linlihed. and that Liait waa 
now be^iinini: to acore it. Picture to youraelf the 
thunderbolt when wa heard what had occnrred. My 
boy. who in hie imairlnatlon waa already conducting 
hta opera, loat all hope ; bat I wm pbilotopher 
enoogh to remain nneoncerned.' " 
(To ba contlnoeil.] 



Th« Vew Open Houe at FarU 

Thia magnificent and coatly templa of the mutea 
and the ayrena waa opened with great ceremony on 
the Hth of January. 

Both Unie. Kllaaen and H. Fanre were abaent on 
tb« ground o( health, and Mile. Kraaa* bore offUu 
chief honora. M. Halaniier'a programme waa the 
following- Tery mixed affair: 

1. OrartoTe to Mwanitllo Anhar. 

' ~ - - - . ,Hiil»*)r- 

HoudI. 

1. Second act of La Bonice Delibea. 

A thonghtfnl and Interesting deeeription of the 
new opera bonae la given by the Paria eorreapond- 
ent of the Ouardian. He aaya : — 

Ko word-palntins. or at leaat none of which I am 
capable, would anfflce to convey to the mind • tittle 
of the ImpretaioD which thia atrange. atopendoua, 
Babyloniah, NInevitiah l«mpla of modern pleaaure 
conreya to the eye. I wlah, fn, 1 Conld aay that 
rither impreaslon waa calealaled to be of a innre 
agreeable nature. For that M. Garnler, the archi- 
tect, la a man of geniaa, and nf very daring geniua, 
It la inipotaible to deny ; and aa one aaw him thare 
in theoildatofhlt BOO workpcorle. wlLh hia wild. 
hagipird face, the hk""*" "' which ia a proverb, 
nndar the hatn maaa of Ihatch which repreeenta hair. 
bedimed with duat and paint, looking the very aoul 
of enetjcy, and of French energv. too — evidently 
heart and t«ut In hii work, and believing. I hare no 
donbt, that that work waa to crown him with artla- 
tlc immortality— aeein)!: all thia in the man, and fully 
acknowledging the leal and talent that mast be in 
him, one could not help fueling lorry that they had 
not been expended to better purpoae, and in the 
production of anmethluK dilTereDt from the aatoond- 
Ine agglomeration which made one aghaat to look 
at It. One reaaon why it ia difficult to deicribe U. 
Garnier'a work la, that it is ao utterly overcharged, 
overdone, over-elaborated In every aenae, that It Is 
Impouible to make head or tall rf^it. Bntthat It Is 
also over-powerinv, overwhelming even in ila ex- 
travagance, there is no denying. Another reason 
ia, that It ia auch a atrange jumbls of styles 
that every abaft, gallory, and cornice wonld reonlre 
a volume to Itoelf to deacribe the variety it diaplaya. 
For instance, theiiillan or Iha grand aaloon. or 
/oyer, which atretohes '"■ '- 



The first Is the abaolute 



la across the entire /ofnijt of the 



idoo, Greek, Egyptian, 
and Roman. And architrnvea of doorways and 
panellings, and ererylhing else, are in the same 



that thia defect is relieved from all reproach of 
nesa or poverty by n vigor, extravagance 
docity, displayed in each Bights of imnKii 



poverty by n vigor, extravagance, and > 
. displayed in such Bights of imnKi nation, 
ildom to lie met with. Tliat which [nakea i 



be fell in the new opera is something of 
a diffrrent kind again. It hai been iuitly remarked 
□f Girome'a celebrated picture of the Roman Am- 
phl-theatrs. that ill great and chief merit la the Im- 
peraonation of pagf"'"" 
idea, and which ia » 

feature of it. The very air aeams pagan, aa much 
aa the face of the bloated Ccaar, or the crowd ot 
armed brn lea, rather than men, below, who hail him. 
One doea not expect a Grand Opera, and especlnlly 
a French Grand Opera, to be exactly a Christian 
edlRce, even In the nineteenth century ; but neither 
furely need it bear the semblance of a Temple of 
Pacraniam. Yet the latter la nndoubtedly the pre- 
dominating Impreraion which H, Oarnlera interior 
conve; a. Prom the maalm. with their Open moutlia 
and eyeleaa evehnlep, which glare upon ynu from 
the walls, to tliedeiilea in the ceilings, and the end- 
leaa detaila apread all through the archlteclare and 
decorallona — ever3'thini[ is pagan and barbaric. 
Nor la it that aort of light, airy paganism to which 
we give such names as the Temple of the Muaea or 
other clieerful-sounding deat;rnnlinns ; but hard, 

date with amphl-theatres and aronaa. One expected 
every moment to lee a troop of gladlatora coine on 
to the Btaee, and to bear the roar of wild bea'ts in- 
stead of the music of the orchestra. It ta dlfflcnlt 
to say exar'ly how this effect ia produced, bat aa- 
suredlv the tpirit that aaema to reign through the 

Staee la aomelhing far more aaaocTatlve with the 
.omnn balh and the amphitheatre than the modern 
playhonae. Aa I have said, deacriptlon la imjinaai- 
ble. and would qaile fail to convav any Idea of the 
apirlt which seems to breathe all'around. I roieht 
tell yon, indeed, that the grand staircase ia loaded, 
and overloaded athouaandfold.witheverythingthat 
the most prodigal profusion of bruniea, and statues, 
and caDdflabras, and gilding, and onyx can produce 
in overwhelming confusion and bewildering rich- 
neat. But It It to the destruction of all lines and 
proportiona, and the aame might be said of every 
leading gallery and enrrlder about the ptaea. The 
height and depth above and below the stage, wheth- 
er you look down or up, are portenloaa, and make 
you giddy to contemplate, so immense ia the space 
devoted to mere machinery. The sweep of theboase, 
a deeply depreeard elliptical aemicirele. is wide and 
impoaing. But the decorations there, aa everywhere 
elae, bear the same atamp, and leave the tame im- 
pression ; and the Royal, Imperial, or Preaidentiat 
tribune (whichever It ia to be) looks aa If ita moat 
fitting occupant would atill be GArome's Imperalor, 



id the Maritiiri It uhitanl the moat appropriate 
tie arena befow. 



When J aay, however, that moat parte of the Inte- 
rior of the bailding arc indescribable from their 
exceaaive ornamentation and heterogeneous charac- 
ter, an eicptlon must be made In favor of a corner 
which, from Ita singleneaa of pnrpoM. does perhaps 
admit of dasra-lption, and which tnay also li« taken 
aa a fair apedmen of the kind of tone which prevails 
"~~ ighoui This consists ofa saloon behind the 
called the foyer da daoMiHta, wherein the 
earn de halltl are entitled to admire and 
exercise themselves during the Interval of their ap- 
pearance on the stage. Oaeentlreend of the saloon 
ts occupied by a gigantic mirror, which exactly 
doubles in appearance its site. The ether 



tage, called 
sdiesofthai 



to aay llcentloaa, pencil of Boulangei . 
for deaigna of thia deacriptiun. Tbeae consist, first. 
of portraits of ail the principal dmnia^i who have 
figured OB the boardaofallthe theatres of the world 
—the divinitiea. in fact, of tha place ; white bslow 
are depleted groups of dancers, male and female, a* 
voluptuous aa nudity and action combioed can make 
them. Here it would not do to be too accurate in 
deacriptlon, though the task would be easy enough. 
Suffice it to say, that a mora sybaritiah temple, or 



Prenehman . , 

aome other parts of the bulldlag, an Englishman hi 
iuggeatad that ho had never ao ulearly recognlied 
what the dicadtna of an age and nation waa aa when 
cuatemplating auch a apectacle M thia Opera Houaa 



being thaa cempleted, decorated, and abont t« ba 
Inaugurated, and with auch enthnaiaam, by Fraoce, 
at auch a moment t 

The following pi 
cial deacriptiun ol 
with Interest;— 

Tha atafT consists nf the director, M. Halaniier- 
Dufreanoy ; the secrdtaire gioAral. U. Delahaye ; 
two librarians, two stage roanagera, one prompter 
(U. Cted^), two directors of the chorus, ten dramat- 
ic singers, Mesdms. Krauaa, Gueymard, Manduit, 
Vidal, H, Lory. EcarlatGeiamar. Ferrucci, and 
Girius, Nlvet-Qrenier. and Roaine Bloch ; ten light 
singers, Uesdma. Nilsson, Uarie Belval, Holaset, B. 
Thibault, Madia r-Montjau, ArnaiA, Foaquet. }Ina- 
tache. Armandi, and J. Lory : ten tenors, UH. Vil- 
aret. Silva, Arrhard, Bosqnln, Verguet. Salomon, 
Mleranlnaki. Grisy, Sapin. and Hayet: aix baritonea, 
MM. Faure, Carnn. Laaaalle, Manonry, Angaei, and 
Mermand ; and eight basses. MM. Belval, Oailhard, 
Menu, Rattaille. Gaapard, Ponsard, Frtret, and 3el- 
lirr. The orchestra has a first chef d'oreheetre, M. 
Delvedei ; a second chef, M. Allia ; and a third chef. 
U. Garcin ; eleven first violiqs, twelve second vio- 
lins, tea vlolnncelloe, algUt altos, eight contrebasaea, 
thrr~e hautboys, three clarioneta. three flutes, flva 
horns, four baasooni, two trumpets, three cornets, 
four trombones, one ophicicide, two harps, ons aids- 
drum, one tambourine, one eyrabal, on* dmni, and 
one triangle, In all eighty-fear membert- 



An latemting Lift 
Ths modern operatic repertory, which has made 
the forluns of maniwers over the whole world, com- 
priaea a cnneiderable number of worka. The fol- 
lowing catalogue cantaina the tltW of aome of them, 
with the data of their first pioduction. and the 
name of the place where they were prodneed : 

ta^uiDK.Roulnl. Venice, 1B3S; OniBon. Weber, London, 
ISIS; MOSK, ttrit at Pirii, ttien at Naplei, I«>r; La. 
HCRTTE DE PoaTTCi, AubeT, Parle.ltttiLii SraainKti, 
Bellini, Ullan, \ta»; QmLi,:iDiiE Tell, BohIdI, Paiia, 
1S» ; La VIBTAI.K. Paalnl, l>lacanola,lt3D ; Aura BoLBHa, 
Donlieul, Kllao, It91 ; La Soxhakbuli, BelUul, Ullan, 
ini; HOBMA, BolilBl, Itllan, im; Chiaba m BoasM- 
BJ:p.i,lIi.tl,MllJn, IB31^itonEBrLEDl*0LE,IpIc».rb«f, 
P.ir;«. i^.ii : BEATBinii oi Tenva, Ile]llii(. Mlijin. ims- 
e. DanliettI, Naples, 1 



t; Lucia di Lahhskmoos 



,— Pona, ISSei 
cl,Rapta*,18n; 



 K i.A CkiHAaK, The L ,.._, , , 

i::i>, Uunlietll Venice, IKM;RoBEBToI>EVEBaux, 
II, .Vsule«, inT; IL OiDBAMEKTo, Mereadanle, 

111.38 ;Uahia PI ]lvPE]ta,I>eiiltettl, Venice, I«U; 

LI -THiRiVAU.Danlii-tU, Venice, isafi ; PoLitiro, 
ti, Turin, IHOi rLTEHTLABIO, Itloolal, Turin, 
K Pill ddBboiubxt, DanlBitu,Parl>, ISM; LA 

II, Vienna, IBM; IfABtioco, Vmll, Mflan, 1«3,- 
I'.iclnl. Milan. IMI; SauI-, Bniil. Rome. IM3i I 
iini.Vi'rdl, Milan. IM3iDoicPAaooALE,DonlBettl, 
MJ, Madia pi HonAtc, Dnnli-tCI, Vivuna, ISU: 
.11 i^TiAX, IMnlHttI, Parts, IBUi Ebxani, Verdi, 
1114; La Fidahxata Cobsa, Pacini, Plorence. 
L'l'i- PoBCABl, VerOl. Bitme. 1144; nTRAi>KK.LA, 
ll»inUuriFti.l»44;OiovAiiKii>'Anco,Vanll, Milan, 
i[.n,Ver<lWenlce.l»l«;MAcni:TH,Ver(ll,Flor- 
iTiUAitTA.nolaw, VliinDa,IMT;J0HB, Feuella, 
-I-. Lb Pbofrbte. Meyerbeer, Paris, IMS; Doit 
r >, CngnonI, Ullan, ISfe; TiTrn in Uascreba, 



ATA, varai, Venice, law; l.'etoii,i du 
r. Parti, ltH;LsBVBFBeaeiCIME!(I>Ea, 
t; SlHojr ItoCOAMBOBA, Vrrdl. Vcnloa, 
IK Uaschiba, Verdl.Bunie, lUniFAUar, 
tat: Le Pabook de Plobbhbl, Meyer- 
); La Fobza del DBtriHo, Verdt. Rt. 
1; L'Afbicaixe, Uererbeei, ParU, IHt; 
enli. Parii, IHT; Kov Blas. Utrcllattl, 
OuAaAHV, G«D«, Milan, »n^ AlOA, 
'1 ; I I'aoHESai SfosI. l>oncblelll, llUiu, 



Baymtth.— Tomu of AdntiMLon to tho 
Hlebelongen Fu«diM. 

(From tile London Xosleal ITorld.) 
Kewa comes to us from Bayreuth, where the Fes- 
tival Theatre of Herr Richard Wagner keeps up iu 
legitimate bnaineas of swallowing the monoy of Herr 
Richard Wagner's frieada. As at present calculated, 
the monater will be gorged by the spring of neit 
year — in other words, the house will be finished, 
and everything ready for the performancea whiob 
are to result in the artistic salvation of tha world. 
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NbuB verrotu. Repeated postponements make caii> 
tious people dubious ; ana thej will believe in the 
opening of the Bayrenth theatre only when it has 
taken place. For ourselves, wo trustsinccrely that 
nothing will farther put ofTso desirable a consum- 
mation. Hope deferred may make the heart sick 
even unto doath, and we do not want to lose our 
Richard. Far from it. We want our Richard to 
live Ions:, and write, if not more operas, more letters 
to his friends, full of the hard hitting which gives 
even his foes delight, because it is so well done. A.s, 
therefore, he cannot yet be spared, let him realize 
the dream of years, and let the Festival Theatre be 
opened in due time. 

But our news fll)m Bayrenth is of a more partic- 
ular kind than any question of dates. Herr Richard, 
it seems, is resolved that the audience at his Festival 
performances shall be a real audience, and not a 
mere gathering of folk who stare at ench other as 
much as at the stage. Such is the influence he 
exerts that he might probably secure this result by 
placarding the house with " Ton are requested not 
to take your eyes off the stage.** But Wagner — ^if 
not from experience, from observation — knows the 
weakness of human nature, and can understand the 
supreme necessity of the prayer, ** Lead us not into 
temptation.** The eye, like the tongue, is an unruly 
member, fiven to wandering, and taking the mind 
with it. Moreover, Herr Wasrner appreciates the 
fact that he himself — he. the Richard of Richards — 
will be there to absorb the reverent attention of the 
multitude, and fix their gaze. But the performances 
are not to suffer from any such counter attraction. 
To the audience there will be the stage and nothing 
but the stage, juat as to the congregation in a con- 
vict chapel there is the parson, and nothing but the 
parson. Richard, in point offset, means to box his 
friends in so that they can see nothing but what 
they ousrht to see. Each man will, for the nonce, 
be encelluled. — cut off from the world by half-inch 
deal, and with no outlook save into the land of ro- 
miyice bounded ~by the stage. Bold and daring 
Richard ! May your shadow never be less I 

But is this al I ? Nay. verily. We can supplemen t 
the Bayrenth news with much more conceived in 
the same spirit Here, for example, are the terms 
upon which admission to the Festival performances 
will alone be granted : — 

J. All persons desirous of attending are candidates 
for admission as a favor, and not as a right. 

II. Money, though very much wanted, is the 
slightest qualification for admission. Art is not 
honored by gross, material offerings. 

III. All candidates must make solemn oath that 
there is but one true opera, and that Wagner is its 
prophet. 

IV. All candidates must be prepared to pass an 
examination in Oerman legends, and to give 
evidence that they have for a year past read nothing 
else. 

V. All candidates must solemnly declare their 
belief that the said legends are not only the fit asso- 
ciates of art, but are, in themselves, edifying, 
refining, and calculated to strengthen the natural 
modesty of young people. 

VI. All candidates must wear an appropriate 
dress, so as tu present outward and visible harmony 
with the subject of the oper.^. 

VII. All candidates must submit to be searched 
as a guarantee against the use of wool in th*) ears— 
that being strictly forbidden. 

VIII. A scale of fines will be rigidly enforced 
against all who sneeze, cough, blow their noses, or 
otherwise show a want of mental and bodily absorp- 
tion in the performance. 

IX. Persons detected in the act of speaking to 
each other, or themselves, will at once be turned 
out of the theatre. 

X. Any person expressing disapprobation will 
be promptly handed over to the police of his Bava- 
rian Majesty. 

XI. Those who approve, and are ready to abide 
by these rules, may at once send their money, 
accompanied by a filled-up form (to be had at " all 
the libraries, ') stating their full name, address, and 
profession ; their opinions on things in general, and 
a certificate of their baptism. 

Having thus prepared his audience, and boxed 

them in, there will be triumph In Bayreuth next 

year. May we see it. 



Jtoiglit's lournal of St«stt. 
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Concerts. 

The sixth Harvard SYMPitoNY Concket had one 
of the most attractive programmes, and proved one 
of the most delightful of the season. The day. for 
the third time in succession, was stormy, and there 
were vacant seats in consequence ; yet the audience 
was large and such as true artists like to have be- 
fore them. Cheru bird's lively* graceful, genial 
Overture to his " Anacreon." in spite of a little for- 
mal commonplace in the beginning, ch.irmed as it 
always did in the earlier series nf these concerts ; 
and it was rendered with due nicetv. delicacy and 
fine Anacreontic fire One must be difficnlt to 
please who is not happy when he can hear an Over- 
ture by Cherubini well interpreted. The exquisite 
love-fraught Fonrth Symphony (B flat) of Beetho- 
ven never was more truly felt in any rendering by 
a Boston orchestra ; indeed the instruments were in 
excellent mutual rapport: light and shade were 
carefully observed, and all the strength, the fire, 
the delicacy of the work spoke to the soul of the 
entranced listener. The only exception we are 
disposed to take to any part of the performance, 
was to the tempo of the Adagio (second movement), 
which to our feeling was a whit too fast ; such wine 
you would sip slowly. The very difficult fkherto, 
with its catchy phra«es, came out with unusual 
clearness of outline ; and the uncontainnble zeal ard 
transport, the "divine, enchanting ravishment" of 
the Finsle carried all sysopathies along with it. 

The principal number of the Second Part was 
Schnmann's wonderful Pianoforte Concerto (in A 
minor), one of the chief masterworks that ever have 
appeared in that form, indeed not to be matched, 
for-fine, unflagging inspiration, wealth of charming 
and significant ideas, beauty of form and color, 
depth of feeling, unity of purpose and true sponta- 
neous development, perfect co-working of orchestra 
and solo instrument, by anything outside of the 
three, — perhaps we may say the two.—- best of the 
Concertos by Beethoven. The orchestra were well 
up in their parts, and seemed to share the spirit of the 
work, and Mr. Hugo Lvonrard played it as if he 
felt it, as if it thoroughly possessed him, with feel- 
ing and enthnsiasm tempered by a careful intellect- 
nal study of the force and meaning of its every note, 
and at the same time with admirable distinctness, 
and mastery of all its technical requirements. That 
in the matter of expression, now and then, it did 
not seem a little otwr-studied, — ^brooded over, per- 
chance a little too long, too sensitively, in the soli- 
tary and most conscientious pr^'paration, is more 
than we can venture to declare ; but we would trust 
his judgment, rather than our own impression, in 
the case of a work which he has so made his own. 
At all events, taking into account both the composi- 
tion and the interpretation, we must confess to 
having enjoyed it more tlian any important piano- 
forte performance this whole winter. 

The closing Overtnre, the only new thing in the 
prog^mme, was that by Reinecke to Calderon's 
" Dame Kobold," which may be taken, we suppose, 
as the German equivalent for "Lady Puck," or 
something of that sort It is a light, lively, moder- 
ately imaginative, well-written, rather brilliant 
Overture ; not at all " barbaric," as one critic called 
it ; not particularly (original, and rather wanting 

climax ; but pleasing on the whole, and reasonably 
musical, compared with the ovtri new things so 
much paraded now-a-days. It does not seem, how- 
ever, to have made mucn mark. 

This week*B Concert comes on Friday, too late for 
notice in this number. 



The eighth Concert (Thursday. Feb. 18) will con- i j 
sist entirely of Schnmann's " Paradise and the Peri," 
which is nearly two hours long. 



Tub fifth of the Thomas Symphony Concerts. 

Wednesday ercnin2r. Jan. 20, ha^l for proirramnie: 

Symphony, No. 6, D mfnor, op. 180, (new) Ruff. 

Motto. 
" Gelebt, gestrebt.— Gelitten. f;<»<^trltten.— Gestorben, 

nmworben.*' 

1. AllftCTo non troppo. 2. Viraise. 3. L^rg- 

hetto, qaasi Bfarcia Fnnebre. 4. Allegro 

con uplrito, 

*'N«chthelle.* poem by J. O. Seld\op. 134.. Schubert. 

Solo for Tenor ani Chonm. 

Thf noyldton rinb and Orchestra. 

Hnntnrlnn Dnnoe«, (new) Brahma. 

1. Alle;*ro molto. 2. AllAcretto. 3. AUoi^ro 
eon spirito. 



Overture Lermore, No. 2 ne^thoren. 

Concerto, for two Violins and Orebe'^tra, (first tlm^.^ 

Bach. 
1. Vivace. 2. L<inro. 3. Allegro. 
Messrs. JnrobM>n snd Arnold. 
Festffetang, from ScbHler^s po«m "An die Knenstler." 

MendHssohn. 
Chom« for "WstXfi Voieen and Bra** fn«tniment<. 
Th» Boylston O^nh and Orrhe«tr.i. 
"Wotan'ii Ab«rbte<1 nnd Fenersauber, [first tlra^l. 

W.tlknere. Mann««*rlpt Wagner. 

(PImt nicht of the NI«be1iinKen-1linf;.l 
The Vocal Part liy Mr. Franz Remroertz. 

The new Symphony by that sleepless and volnmi 
nona composer. Raff, revealed no correspondence, 
part for part, between its several movements and 
the sections of its rhymed Oerman motto, which 
means " lAvtid and afrove"; ftttfftir^ and fouffhi; died 
and won.** To be sure, one might feel in the cfener- 
a1 character of the work as a whole (especially the 
first movement), as he does in so many of the more 
earnest, srrcat Symphonic works, — notably the C 
minor of Beethoven — a susr?estion of the conflict 
and the victory of life, This we have, rather weak- 
ly and vairuely, (with nothing like the conciseness 
and the fire of Beethoven) in the first AUetp^o. which 
B(*emed not unmusical, not of marked originality (of 
course, speaking from a single hearing) But the 
Vivaee, which succeeds it, is just a freakish, wild 
fantastic Scherzo, apropos of nothinsr. surely not of 
ffHiUen or gettriUen. The Funeral March Ts by far 
the most striking movement, nnd taken by it itself, 
quite interesting. But the Finale, which we sup- 
pose should mean Victory in Death, disappointed 
every hope of glorious climax, and was wholly un - 
inspiring, tame, prolix and tedious. (Think of the 
Finale of the Fifth Symphony !) But your outright 
Thomas public, as well as ye Thomas "critics," al- 
ways in duty bound to go by the book, seem ready 
to reverse the maxim of taking the will for the 
deed, and measure the intrinsic value of the compo- 
sition by the splendor and precision of the instro- 
mental execution. Everything is good, in other 
words, which Thomas plays, and because Thomas 
plays it. — ^The dances by Brahms did not give us 
half the pleasure which a good old set of the 
Strauss waltzes would on any fit occasion. 

Of the new Wagnerian instalment, from the Wei- 
kyriff we may confess we listened to it all with in- 
terest and amszement ; it stirred np some new sen- 
sations, which it would be hopeless to define. Wo- 
tan, in his wrath, (who is a sort of Scandinavian 
Jove, ruler of all the world except himself,) has 
condemned his beautiful daughter Brunhilde to the 
condition of a mortal, leaving her in deep sleep, and 
doomed to marry the first man who awakens her. 
Touched with a little human pity, notwithstanding, 
he takes leave of her, and sings his " Ahethied^ a 
strain not wifhout tender feeling, but amidst the 
wildest hurricane of orchestral aceompfinimen% 
(meaning <the struggle between the tyrant and the 
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fntlier in one breast ?). Mr. Rkmmbrtz delivered 
the vocal part with g;reat sonorous power and diir- 
nity of style ; he is a laree man after Waprner'8 own 
hcnrt. and would would do well for Bayreuth. The 
" Fire Charm," which folUws, where the cfod calls 
fire out of the rocks to form a protcctinc: rin": about 
Bmnhilde, is ccrt^iinly a vivid, most increnious piece 
of descriptive instrumental mn«*ic, prodncins: pleas 
urable surprise like any other clever novelty in fire- 
works. 

The finest feature in that concert waa the snpcrb, 
and altojjether beautiful and powerful renderinjj of 
the second Leonore overture. This earlier sketch 
of the perfected Leonore No. 8, with which we are 
all so familiar, was cjiven in the Harvard concerts 
twice nbout the time of the Beethoven Centennial, 
and we believe not bcff>re of since. It contains the 
essential thouiyhts of the No. 3, but there are many 
differences. The trumpet passasre from without, 
for instance, which was so exquisitely played this 
time, is altojrether different. Was it not a erent 
creator who could afford to put aside a work like 
this, and write a nobler one in its place ! A new 
critic, introduced with complimentarv flourish, in 
one of our cvenins: dailies, evidently listened in the 
full belief that he was heai-inoj the old friend No. 8. 
forhesnys: "This familiar work seemed clothed 
upon with a new and more charniinfr beauty. Pofn*s 
hffore nnhfard appeared" (wonderful maffic of the 
Thomas baton J), "and it was as if a well-known 
paintins: had been placed in a new and more effec- 
tive light, and the wonder was that one had not 
seen all its «urpss«incf beauty before." 

The Boylston Club ssn«j finely, especiallv in Men- 
delssohn's "To the Artists"; hut in both pieces the 
accompnniment was overpower! njr. The " Xnrht' 
hfUe* still seems to us one of the weakest of Schu- 
bert's compositions in that kind ; and the orchestrsl 
transcription of the piano accompaniment added 
nothing^ but sonority, and that excessive. 



be sea-sick emotion', was asjain applauded, but ev:" 
dently more nii-^ir'vint^ly and faintly than it was the 
first time. The Second Part we were obliijed to 
lose. We trust the " Leonore" critic above quoted 
bore with a cheerful spirit the absence of "new 
points of beauty," in his old friend No. Three ! 



On the followins: Monday evening:. (25th. Mr. 
Thomas and his Orchestra took part in still a third 
Concert, sjiven in the name of his faithful ally, the 
keeper of the Music Ilall, Mr. A. P. Peck, who had 
also secured the attractive aid of the Glee Club of 
New York. This was the bill of fare : 

1 . Wee,—" When wln^ls breathe soft" Webbe. 

2. Glee.— •• When »ve«rled wretches " B»shop. 

3. Song.-" Adelaide " Beethoven. 

Mr. Nllsen. 

4. Pnrt Soncr. — " TTow sweet the Moonlipht " . .T.^»»l'e. 
R. fJlee.— " Wanton Onle* " Webl>e. 

6. Song.—" When wo are old and gray '* 

Sainton Dolby. 
Miss Finch. 

7. Quintette.— Goldbeck. 

Composed for the Club. 

Overture.—" Oberon '* Weber. 

Ciaconne • • • • • Bach. 

Ad-^pterl tor Orchestra by Koff. 
Aria.—" As when the dove." " Acis and Galatea .'* 

ITandel. 
Miss HonHetfc* Beebe. 

Concerto, for Pttno and Orchestra, on. 185 Raff. 

1. Allfrrro. 2 An'lante. 3 Finale. 
Mme. Mfldi'line SchlUer. 

Tracnmerol, Thr ••«»qin»«t'] Schumann. 

Overture.—" William Tell " Rossini. 



A fourth Thomas Matinee followed " hard upon '* 

(Saturday. 23d).— half " Classical," half Raff, Wag- 

ner. Svendsen, Ac. Pro'jrammc : 

Suite In B minor, [first time] Bach. 

1. Grave— Fii^^ne. 2. Sarabande. 3. Polonaise 
et Double. 4. Badinerie. 
Flute Obllpato by Mr. Carl Wehner. 
ArlSy " Angels ever bright and fair.** Theodora. 

Handel. 
Miss Emma Cranch. 

Concerto, for Piano anl Or-hestr » , on. IS5 Riff. 

1. Alletrro. 2. Andante. 3. Finale. 

Mme. Madeline Schiller. 

Introduction, Finale, Tristan und Isolde, [by reqnefft.] 

Wagner. 

Overture. Leonore, No. 3 Beethoven, 

a. Canzone, Pur dlcestl Lotti. 

b. Serenade, Anglolin dal bloiido crln Lisst. 

Miss Emma Cranch. 

Hungarian Dsncea. [new] Brahms. 

1. Allegro molto. 2. Allegretto. 3. Allegro 

eon splrito. 

Coronation March, [new] Svendsao. 

The Bach Suite was the light and playful one, and 
very charming, given once before in the evening 
concerts, — that is to say, four out of the eight short 
movements that coir pose this Oiftrtnre (or Suite) in 
B minor. Misa Ckancii sang "Angels ever bright 
and fair ' with excellent style and expression. Mme. 
Schiller played the Raff Concerto in the most bril- 
liant manner, and was heartily applauded as before ; 
but the work does not improve on acquaintance, be- 
ing hardly more than a hrilWant ad eaptandnm show- 
piece, with the exception of some ingenious and 
pleasing orchestral effects in the be;inninij: of the 
slow movement. That painful fit of musical indi- 
gestion, the " Tristan and Isolde" Introduction, 
which, according to the printed key runs through 
the whole chromatic gamut of luve-sick, or it may 



Chamber Concerts. 

Mr. Ernst Perabo gave the first of a new pair of 

Matinees, at Wesleyan Hall, on Friday of last week. 

which we were nnable to attend. The assisting 

artists were Mr. BisaxnARn Listrmaxn and Mr. A. 

TTartdkgrm, of the Philharmonic riul». and Mr. J. 

C. MvLLALT, of the Beethciven Quintette Club. The 

pro&rramme was thfl following: 

Sonata In A m^nor. No. A. Breitknpf A; H. Ed. 

No. 7 Petei-sEd. [Mozart. 

a. Altepro maestoso; 

b. Andante cantabile con ospresslone. 

c. PrestA. 

Sonnta for Piano and *Cello, op. 18. Dcdi«*e k F. 5^er- 
vali Rubinstein . 

a. AMecro con moto. 

b. .Mi*»ffret»o. 

c. Allegro motto. 

Flr«t tlro»» In Boston. 

Trio No. 2, In O mijor, op. 112 J. Raif . 

a. R'^sch froh bewegt. 

ft. R*»hr raseh. 

r. M1«si|«: lanjrsam. 

d. Raach, dnrchnns belebt. 

First time In Boston. 

For his second Matinee, next Tuesday afternoon, 
Mr. Perabo offers three pieces : 1. a Piano Sonata 
(curious novelty) by Thalberg ! ; 2. Rubinstein's So- 
nata for Piano and Viola, which was heard with 
interest once before; 8. the last of the Beethoven 
Sonatas, op. Ill, in C minor. 



The first of Ihe four Historical Concerts by Messrs. 
Osgood antl Boscovitz, on Friday, Jan. 22, was in- 
structive and extremely interesting ; bat it presents 
too great a topic, or too many topics, for a proper 
notice with oar present short allowance both of time 
and space. We hope to give it siritable attention 
before the second of the series (Feb. 26), which will 
be devoted to the great period of Bach and Handel, 
as the first was to specimens of their predeces- 
sors, from Josquin de Pres to Palestrina, from Dr. 
John Bull with his Spinet to the Suites, ete., of Se- 
bastian Bach. 



Boston Priliiarmoxic Club. The fourth and last 
Classical Matinde-(Feb, 1), at Mechanics Hall, drew 
a eoroewhat larger audience in spite of the bad 
weather, and was for the most part moat enjoyable. 
It opened with one of the good old Beethoven Quar- 
tets, No. 4, in C minor, of the first set of six com- 
prised in op. 18, We hear them so seldom now, 
since the Mendelssohn Club have taken to a wan- 
dering life, thait every good revival of one of them 



(or of those by Mozart or by Haydn), is the most 
refreshing experience we can have in that form of 
music. It was as fine a specimen of quartet play- 
ing as we have ever enjoyed in this city. Mr. B. 
LisTEMANN is an admirable leader and puts fire into 
the whole. Messrs. F. Listemaxx, Gramx and 
Hartdrgrx proved themselves worthy associates. 
The Adasno from Mendelssohn's B-flat Quintet 
was beautifully rendered by the same gentlemen 

with the addition of Mr. Brlz for the second viola. 

» 

The Concert closed magnificently with the great 
Schumann Quintet in E flat, which never fails to 
inspire, Mr. Lvonhard playing the piano part in 
his usual admirable manner. 

We missed the " mellow horn ** this time of Mr. 
Belz. Mrs. Anna Gr.vxoer Dow bang an elaborate 
and brilliant Scena and Aria frAm Spohr's Fa>t*\ 
and the touching melody of Pergolese: "Tre 
giorni son che Nina." with clear, telling voice 
and facile execution, but with rather a piercing, 
acid quality in so ue of the upper tones. Her voice 
seems to have gained in volume. 



Worcester agatn. We are very ha'>ny to jjive 
place to the foUowin*? communication from Mr. B. 
D. Allex. We copied the article from the PnUndinm 
simply to show what excellent service be wns ren- 
derinsr to the cause of music bj* hi* lectures on the 
great composers and the production of such works 
as the V Allegro of Handel. It was our fault that 
we carelessly overlooked the strictures upon Mr. 
Hayden's manner, which certainly find confirmation 
in nothing we hove known of him ; for he has 
always impressed us by a modesty and candor not 
too common among public sing-rs. 

What Mr. Allen says of musical criticism also has 
our sympathy. 

Wornfttl^r, TaK 28^'t. 1875. 

Will Dwiorht*8 Journal of Music allow a disclaim- 
er from one of the pianists alluded to in the follow, 
in;; extract >from the IVorct^ter Palfadium, referring 
to the performance of Mr. Hayden in Handel's 
" L' Allegro," recently criven in this city ? 

" His manner, durins: the performance of prelude 
and interlude, has become, of late, disrespectfal to 
the pianist, to say the least." 

Were the influence of this criticism limited by 
the circulntion of the paper in the cit}? where it 
originated, its injustice might not require notice, 
since Mr. ITayden's merits are there well understood; 
but, copied into the Journal of Music, it cannot but 
be prejudicial to the interests of the young artist, 
who is seeking to win a position in his profession 
in a wider field. As the pianist of the occasion, I 
was not con.«cious of any disrespect shown me. On 
the contrary, I cannot but commend the courtesy 
with which the criticized singer remained standing 
during the long postludes, when, according to prev- 
alent custom, he might have retired with the last 
notes of his song, provoking prematuce applause 
and greatly injuring the symmetry of the work. 
He is to be commended also for the fidelity of his 
preparation, which led him to obtain the readings 
of the first authority in the country. The applause 
of an enthusiastic audience bore testimony to his 
8acce.s8. My own knowledge of the interest with 
which he rehesrsed, to the lost moment, renders it 
inconceivable that, in the public performance, he 
should have felt " disgust " or " indifference." 

Now that I have pen in hand, may I give expres> 
sion to a thought or two. bearing upon the general 
subject of musical criticism, without reference to 
special cases? I believe in the independence of the 
critic; that, excluding purely personal considera- 
tions, .he should labor for the advancement of the 
art. With this end in view, he maif adopt as his 
standard, perfection; condemning all according to 
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the degree in which they fail af thi«. The result 
will probabl}' be that none can wholly bear the test, 
while most will fall far short of it. Those who seek 
to act as conservators of the public taste, by the 
or^niuition of an orchestra, for instance, or, in 
small cities, by the ortranization of a choir for the 
production of rare choral work**, will find their 
efforts decried, without an v consideration of peculiar 
ciicumstances which may limit the nnmber of re- 
hearsals or otherwise impair the efficiency of their 
work. In such cases, doea not the critic retard art 
to the extent to which he discourages and represses 
the efforts of those who would be ita promoters? 
Many a singer of ability would be willing to give 
time, study and unrecompensed effort for the. sake 
of helping on the good cause, who would shrink 
from exposinf): his reputation to the assaults of un. 
generous criticism. Where such prevails, the 
community itself, as well aa art, is the loser. Is not 
the needed criticism in snch cases that which shall 
build up (edify), not that which shall tear down and 
destroy ? 

A p'iint for the artist's consideration, is this ; that, 
as the late critic of The London Athenmim has 
expressed it, a quill in a man's hand " docs not give 
him wings to his shoulders, and convert him into a 
chartered angel, whose name must be spoken Iwith 
dread so soon as ever his praise or blame appear in 
the jonrnal." As one emerges from a state of pupil - 
ai;e he will need less and less the verdict of the 
outside public to assure him of his position in the 
kingdom of art. He, who, after every performance, 
must rnsh from the concert hall to inquire of the 
dispersing throng nrhether he did well, had better 
not be too hasty in dismissing his teacher. Brft 
those who walk in artistic freedom know when they 
have done well, though the world may disparage. 
They know, too, when they have done ill, though 
the world may extol. In striving to reach this po- 
sition should we not all remember, that the criticism 
which does as good is friendly, even though it be 
Mvcre ? B. D. Allbx. 

Baltimore. Programmes of the Twelve Concerts 
at the Peabody Institute, concluded from our last. 

FOUaTR PBAUODY COXCEBT~^an. 23. 

SoandinRvinn Night. 
Symphony, D major. Wnrlc 4. 
^ ^ [Johann 8. Svondsen, 1840. — . 

Ovennre to tho fairy opern, •' .\*Hd'lln " 

CC. F. R. Dorneman, IMl. — . 

Concerto, A minor. Work 16. For Piano and Orches- 

«» Kdvard Griejc. 1843. — . 

Mr. B. Courlaeoder. 

Son^. a. Pve left the snow clad bills. Old Sw«dUh 
ballHd. 

b. Vain desire. Finnish soni; by Carl Collan. 

c. Danee-s«)iig. From the Dalecarlia, val ey in 

Sweden. 
Miss Jennie Ball, of New York. 
Orerturo to the opera. " Little Kfnitln.'* (PIrst ilrac.] 
^ ^^, „ ^ ^ [J. P. E. Hartroan, 1805. — . 
Wsdding Ifaroh, from the Swedish drama. '*Tho Wed- 
ding at Ulfaaa,'* August Sttderman, 1830. ~. 

FirTH PEABODY COXCEKT-Jiin, 30. 

Quartet. D mtyor, Work 84. For 2 Violins. Tenor, 

and Bass J. Hnydn. 1732-18U0 

Messrs. Allen, Schaefer, Metz, and Jungnickel. 

Song. Oh! that we two were maylnfrl 

„ ^ ^ ^ _ [Ch. Oounod, 1815.—. 
uadame Sophie Dowland, of London. 
Grand Sonata, B flat. Work 106. For Piaro. [First 

time] L. van Beethoven, 1770-182?. 

ICAdame Naueite Falk-Auerbach. 
Songs, a. Birds in th<» night. 

tWm. Scemdale Bennett, 1816, ~. 

b. May dew, Arthur Sullivan, 1842, — . 

Madame Sophie Dowland. 
Trout-Quintet, A major. Work 114. 

•^ .. ,« .. -. ,. . f*'»'- Schubert. 17W-1828. 

For Piano, VtoIln,Tenor,Vlo1oncel lo, and Double-baas. 

Madame Nanette Falk-Aoerbach, Concert-Master 

Selfert, Messrs. Metx. Jungnlckel, and Fries 

of Copenhagen. 

•IZTH PSABODY COXOBBT— Feb. 6. 

Symphony, B minor. Work 87. [Flmttime.l 

F. HI ler, 1806. — . 
Motto: " Still the spring must come! " 
Becitatlve and Air, from the opera, ** Bfagic Plate.'' 

Act I, Scene IV W. A. Moznrt. 1760-1792. 

MIfis Emnn Thursby, of New York. 
a. Prelude, to the 4th act of the operp, " Tovelllle.'* 
6. Dance of the Elvei*. from tho opera, " HJslm.nr and 
Ingeborg." Asger Hamerlk, 1843. — . 



Concerto, D minor. No. 8. For Piano and Orcbentra. 

w «. .. . „ - ^^- ^ Mowirr. 1756-1782. 
Mr. R'ehnni Hoffman, of N*»w York. 

Theme wi h Variation* H. Procb, 1909. — . 

MIhs Emma 'nnimbv. 
Hunvnrl.in Msrch from tho Iccrend, " Cnndemnn^lnn of 
*'*»«8t** Hector Bcrlloi, 1803-1800. 

SBVEXTH PE.%BOPY CO:7CEST— Feb. 13. 

Quartet. F major. Work IS. No. 1. 

J.». van B*«eihoTcn, 1770-1827. 
For 2 VIollnii, Tenor nnd Bass. 
Concert-Master Seifen, Menvrs Schaeffer, Metz, and 
^, Janfirnlekel. 

Piano. «. Tmprompfu. A flst. Work 28. 

^. Mnxurka. G minor. Work 24 No. 1. 
c. Valse, sharp minor. Work 61. No. 2. 

For Piano..... Fr Chopin, 1810-1819. 

Madame Psnllne Weiller. 
Air, from the oratorio, " Theodora." 

*.. «,. ^ ^- ^' H«n<iel, 1685-17H0. 

Miss Edith Ahell, of Bos'on. 

Violin, a. Air, fh^m the "Frenrh Suite." nn G HtHne. 

^ „ J. Sc'b, Bflch, 1685-1730. 

». Hungarian Danee, armnjred by Joncbim. 

[Flrsttlme] J. Brahms, 1835. —. 

Concert-Master Emll Selfert. 

Scene and Air, from the opera « The FloM of the 

Monka»« F. Hcrold. 1791-1833 

Ml«)i E'iith Abpil. 
Quintet, B lint. Work 44 For Pluno, 2 VIoHn*. Ton. 

or. and Bnss Rnbt. Schnmann 1 810-1856. 

Madame Pa«lln«« Weiller, Coneert-Mn^ter Selfert, 
Messrs. Schaefer, Mcta, and Junfulckel. 

EIORTR PEABODY CONCERT— Feb. 20. 

French and lullan Nlipht. 

Harol.'' *" Tt"'.^' Symphony w'th VIoln Solo. Wnrk 16. 

(Fli Pt time! Hector Berllor., 1803-1869. 

Arietta, from the opera, "Romeo and Juliet." 

Ch. Gounod, 1815. — . 
^ Miss Jenny Bn«k. 

Overture to '« Fraocs Juges." Work 3. fFlrat time ] 

Hector Berlioz, 1803-1867. 

Scene and Air, from the opnra, * Poiinto." 

„ , „ . O. DonlieUI 1797-1860. 

Madame Maria SalvottI, of New York. 
Duetto, from the onera. " The Rnrl>or of .^evlllo.*» 
Mlas Jenny Bu«k, and Signor Psolo Baraldi. 
Scene and Air, fW)m the opera, " Scmlramis.*' 

MIm Jennv RuHk. 
Duetto, from the opera, " Semirnmls.** 

MUs Jenny Busk, and Madame Mnria SalvottI. 

/>-^* * .V ^ . O.Rnsslnl, 1792-1861. 

Overture to the opera, " Scmlramis." 

G. Rossini, 1792-1868. 
BXNTH nSABODT OOXCERT— Feb. 27. 

German Night. 

Ninth Symphony, D minor. Work 125 rPlr«<: time ] 
. . . ^ L. T«n Reettioven, 1770-1837. 

Scene and Air, from the oriera. «* FIdello." Act 1. 

*^*"f J?^ * i; L v^n Beethoren. 1770-1827. 

Mile. Fredrika Rokoul, qf New York. 

Concerto, A minor. Work M. [First time.l 

Rnl>t. Pchtiroann, 1810-1866.1 
For PInno nnd Orchestra. 
Madame Nanette Fnlk-Auerlmch. 
Air, from the opera, " Magic Fiuti»." Act H 5W»eTja 

V W. A. Mozart, 1756-1792. 

Mile. Fredrika Rokonl. 
Good-Night Symph<ltay, G major. [ Firat tlme.T 

J. Haydn, 1732-1809. 

TENTH PEA BOD r CONCERT— Mnrch 6. 

Trio, F major. Work 5. For P?ano. Violin, and Bass. 

rFlr»t time! G. Matthison-H-tuHen, 18.10, — . 

Mr. B. Courlaender, Cnnrert-Mtster Selfert, and Mr. 

Jnncrnlckel. 
Scene and Alr,f rom the opera, "Robert of Normnndv." 

G Meyerbeer, 1791-1864. 
Ml^* Jenny Buxk. 
Piano, o. Nocturne. E flat. h. Tarantelle, F mnjor, 

[First Umel B Courlaender. 1820. — . 

_^ Mr. R. Courlaender. 

Date lontano, Italian f^ng. 

Hiss Jenny Busk. 

Septet, R flat. Work 20 . . L. va n Beethoven , 1 77n-i67. 

For Violin, Tenor, Bass Double Baas, Clarionet, 

Horn, and Bassoon. 

BLEVBirrH PEABODT COXCBRT— MaKh 13. 

American Night 
ArcadUn Symphony, B minor. Work 49. [First time ] 

George Bristow, of New York. 
Concerto. G minor. For Piano and Orchestra. 

[Fim timel O. B. Boise, of Ohio. 

Mr. Sebastian B. MHIk, of New York. 

Songs. 3. Seep, baby, sleep! ft. 'Ay!' e. Tender 

and true adieu ! tf. Once lu-'lbre! 

f First time! Alf re«l H. Pvisse, of Ohio. 

Mies Henrietta Beehe. of New York. 
Introduction to the opern, •• Caasllda." Work 80. 
[First time] Wm. K. Baasford, of New York. 

TWELFTH PEABODY CONCERT— March 90. 

Leonora Overture, C major. Work 72. No. 3. 
- ^ . L. van Beethoven, 1770-1827. 
Concerto, C minor. Work 185. For Pisno and Or- 
chestra. [Flrsttlme] J. Raff, 1822. ^. 

Madame Madeline Schiller, of Boston. 
Polonaise, fn»m the opera, •• Mignon.^ [First time.] 
wi « — . Ambr. Thomas, 1811. —. 

_. ^ Miss Emma Thursby, of New York. 
Xamarinskaja. Russian Scherzo. [First time.l 

J. M. Olinkn, 1804-1857. 
Songs, a. John Anderson my Joe! Old Scotch bal- 
lad, b' German ballad, 
c. English echo sonc. 

Miss Emma Thursby. 
Second Norse Suite, G minor. Work 23. [First time.l 

Asger Hamerik, 1843. — . 
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The Shipwright 8. D to a. MoUoy. 35 

" Hammer! Hammer, all day loag." 
A ringing, loud, manly song. 

Rose Marie. 3. B6 to e. MoUoy, 35 

" I come to bring my bride from the wrst, 
To bring home my sweet to me." 

A very roelodk>us song, with a musical name. 
Little DBrlioff. Soog and Cho. 8. £/» to e. 

Dailies. 40 
" Will yon kiss me again, IltUe darling?'* 

Picture Title. Hweet love song with a pretty 
chorus. 

Little Voices sweetly calling. Song and Cho. 

8. E6 to f . Dcad'M, 30 

" Oh I *tis sweet to hear the darlings." 

One of the genial "home songs" that sppeal to 
the henrt as well as the uste. 

Dancing in the dreamy Waltz. 8. D to e. 

Cormotty, 35 

*' Languid, sweot, dellcloas waltz." 

A very aood "vocal waits" with an easy gliding 
swing 10 lis moTeroents. 

Be Faithful to your ahsent Friend. Duet 

and Cho. HyaU, 80 

A musical farewell to a ft-fond, with well ar- 
ranged chorus. 

The Open Door. Song and Quartet 3. 

C to f . Thomoi. 60 

" Hark I Hnrk ! Sounds of gladness. 
Echoed fh>m the distnnt shore. 
Wenry heart, awake from sadne«i, 
Tunder gleams the open door.** 

One of the sweetest poems oi Its class. Words 
by Cooper. Sweet music by J. E. Thomas. Pic- 
ture title. 

laatrvBseBCal. 

AirProvcrfil. Transcription. 4. K Ghy$, 40 

A very neat and sweet air of Provence, trans* 
i;rlbed and ornninenfrd by skillful hands. 

Overture to Lohengrin. 4. A. Woffner, SO 

Svervbody has heard of the opera of Lohvn- 
ffriln. but very few, com pn rati vcly. hav* seen or 
nvnrd It. This oTcrtun*, then, is a novelty. Make 
Its acqualuianee. 

Crystal Lake Pollta. 2. F. Turner, 30 

Riys of Moonlight Wallz. 2. E5 "20 

(Jnlike Wagner. Ur. Turner writes for the pres- 
eiit, and not for a futurr* age. No one Is more kdc- 
Ci'MpfUl In composing correct, tasteful and aimpls 
music 



Sunlight Schottische. 2. A. 

Very graceful, light and spirited. 
Willie Pape's Irish Diamonds. 



Bricher. SO 



eo. 75 



No. 5. Lore's Young Dream, and Spiii; of 

Shillehigh. 6. E6 
Ko. 6. The Valley hiy smilipg, and The 

Girl I left behind me. 6. G. 

These fine pieces have merits which every teacher 
will at once recognize. They have taking melodies 
for foundation, and the ornamental work Is Just 
that that 1« the best practice for advanced punlls, 
and furnUhes the thow that Is requisite for exhibi- 
tion. Every Seminary ahould have the entire set. 



Flowers of Melody. 



Mack, ecu 25 



No. 9. Go Ahead. No. 10. Fairview Qulckntep. 

11. Contentment Walts. 12. From School Galop. 
13. Care Away Galop. 14. L«ght Foot Qaick*p. 
15. Old Friendship Bed'a. 16. Pine Grove Walu. 
17. Pony Galop. 18. Gift Badowa. 

19. Schoolmate Schottlsch. 90. Mandoline WalU. 

Very easy and pretty pieces for beginners. 
Spring. 4 hand pieces. Maylath, eo. 85 

No. 17. 1001 NighU Walu. No. 18. Madame Aiigot. 
10. Jolly Brothers. SO. Orpheus Galop. 

No. 31. Blue Beard Walts. 

These are all pronounced favorites, and are eaally 
arranged for duet playing. 



Adbrkviatioxs.— Degreea of difficulty are marked 
1 to 7. The key\A marked with a caultal letter: as C, B 
flat, ac. A small Roman letter mnrka the highest note, 
if on the staff, an italic letter the highest note, if above 
the staff. 
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[For ©Wight's Jonrntl of Maslc] 

Italian Melodies. 

9Y FAWnr RATMOltD BlTTKll. 
1. BOftA. 

Thy T^Tet ehteks are red u the ro^e. 
Tbiae «y6« mre dear as dew on th* roee. 
Thy lipe, thy hands* are bads of the rose. 
Thy braided loeks are bonffhs of the rose. 
Thy breath Is sweet as scent of the rose, 
Thy tongne is the fine, sharp thorn of the rose, 
Thy Yolce Is the •iRb of the wind-stirred rose, 
Thy heart Is warm as the heart of the rose, 
They named thee well, who baptized thee Ro»eI 
But art thou, Indeed, named after the rose. 
Or le It from thee that we name the rose? 
For when did sammer*s beet bloom nncloee 
To rich perfection like thine, my Rose? 

2. CATXnnrA. 
Oh, Ceterlna, you were born 

To be my plague and sorrow 1 
Calm, storm, eplce, eugar, ronebud, thorn. 

To-day this, that to-morrow ! 
In look. In tone, now ffay, now fcrare. 

Each InsUnt changing, reertng; 
Tour fragile barque, on life's dim wave, 

At hazard wildly iteering! 
Unhappy I, against the gale, 

Within that light barque driTingt 
And as you steer, and as you sail. 

Borne on, resisting, striTlngI 
Now of seme lofty wave the sport. 

Then struggling In the hollows: 
When wQl the sailor reach the port, 

If such a trade he followst 

$. Tbbssa. 
On Monday thou'rt a SensltlTe, Teresa shy and tender; 
On Tuesday Uke the Jessamine thy passionate, pale splen- 
dor; 
Ob Wednesday thouYt an almond flower in radiant bloom 

and lustre; 
Ob Thursday, daikly, wildly sweet, a fkmgrani violet 

duster; 
On Friday, blaiid and flresh as wave-dewed lUies of the 

water; 
On Saturday, the moss-TsUed rose*s youngest, lovdlest 

danghter; 
But when, on Sunday mom, while soft the acolytes are 

quiring, 

I hear that thrilling voice, I meet those glances soul- 
Insplring, 

I dbem thee then a day-bom star, — dawn's brightest 
emanatlon,'- 

The heavenly music of the air,— the heart of God's crea^ 
tlon,— 

Oh, fairer far than flower or star, or spirit superhuman. 

Thou salt of strife, thou crown of Ufe, thou bliss-bestow- 
ing woman I 

> s^» • 



in reserve for you. It has been said over and over 
aifffin that Wa<rn*»r envelops bis thouf?bU In phrases 
so obscure and foggy that light never penetrates 
them, an'i that they defy even the sun Iteelf. The 
tone of simplicity which reiens in the followinsf 
ncrount, and the cood-natured frankness character- 
iiinff it. will teach you the value of snch assertions. 
It is true that all Wasrner^s writings do not possess 
the same limpidity,! but they contain, nevertheless, 
hiehly instructive views, of which I intend some 
day to give your readers the benefit, if this first 
specimen inspires them with a taste that way. Re- 
ceive. my dear Editor, the assurance of the friendly 
devotion with which I remain yours truly. 

VlOIOm WiLDBB. 



Kiohard Wagner^i BeminiioeDoef of 
SpontinL* 

[7b M« Xdttior q^ti^ " Miiutlrtin 

My dear Editor, as Spontini is the order of the 
day in the MSnmirelj your readers may not, perhaps, 
be sorry to make acquaintance with some pages of 
Richard Wagner's, which are entitled JTy Remini*' 
eeneef of i^ponUni, and included in Vol V. of his 
CoUeded WorH, The notion of the author of Lo- 
hengrin describing his dealing with the composer 
of DU Vtttalin is, you must allow, tolerably piquant. 
Tou will, moreover, I think, be rather astonished 
at the deference with which Wagner speaks of his 
illustrious predecessor, for people picture the fero- 
cious Niebelung as knocking down with his club 
everyone he meets. But you must recollect that 
Spontini, despite his Italian origin, is of the same 
race as GIuck ; and that he belongs to the same 

great school of lyric declamation whence Wagner 
erived his inspiration'.; if you bear this In mind, 
Wagner*8 respect will strike yoM as being as natu- 
ral as it is logical. There is another surprise, too, 

•Drom £« Jf/iwsArsI ^translated in land. JAm. ITorM.) 



We had determined At the Theatre Royal, 
Dresden, to have a very careful revival of IHe 
Ve$taUn for the autumn of the year 1844. As 
the co-operation of Mad. Bchr5der-Devncnt 
was a guarantee that the performance would, 
in many respects, be a remarkable one, I aug- 
pested to Herr von Luttichau, the Intendant of 
the Theatre, the idea of inviting Spontini to 
jret up and conduct his justly-celebrated opera 
himself. This struck me as a most well-timed 
demonstration in favor of the composer, at a 
moment when he had been subjected to peat 
humiliations at Berlin, and was about to leave 
that citv without any hopes of returning to it. 
My wish was gratified, and as the management 
of the work formed part of my duties, J I was 
naturally the person charged to write to Spon- 
tini, and submit our proposals to him. I framed 
my letter in French, and, despite my inexperi- 
ence of that language, it gave him, seemingly, 
a highly favorable opinion of my zeal, for m an 
epistle -^f which the stylo was perfectly njajcs- 
tic, he condescended to confide to me his in- 
structions for all the preparative part of the 
ceremony. With regard to the vocal artists, 
he declared that he felt perfectly at ease, the 
more so as he could reckon on so talented a 
person as Mad, SchrSder-Devrient. As to the 
chorus and ballet, he recommended me to 
neglect nothing which could ensure a perform- 
ance worthy of the work; while, respecting the 
orchestra, he reckoned on its completely satis- 
fying him. He entertained no doubt that we 
had the requisite number of instruments, **le 
tout garni de douze bonnes contrebarfses."] 
This phrase threw me into the greatest perplex- 
fty, fbr the number twelve, neatly written in 
figures, instantly gave me the measure of Spon- 
tini's pretensions, and left no doubt as to what 
he would not fail to expect in other matters. I 
ran off quickly to acquaint the Intendant with 
the state of the case, and explained to him that 
our project was not so easy of realization as we 
bad supposed. He was much alarmed, and we 
agreed that, at any price, we must find some 
means of withdrawing our invitation. Mean- 
while, Mad. SchriJder-Devrient heard of our 
embarrassment, and, knowing Spontini as well 
as she did, laughed heartily at our imprudent 
simplicity. However, she consented to extri- 
cate us from ourdifllculty by authorizing us to 
take advantage of a slight indisposition from 
which she was suffering as a pretext for putting 
off our project. Fortunately, Spontini bad 
insisted on the prompt production of his work, 
because he could devote only a short time to 
us, in consequence of his beins obliged to set 
out very soon for Paris, where he was expected 

t They do not. If the Reader doubts this Msertton, let 
bim tiy lo wade through Oper und Vrema^ SUuMiUheU' 
una an aeine rrfund^, or any other of Herr R. Wagier s 
is«thetlc works, or, If be Is averse to severe mental effort, 
aptrto credat.— TsAKSLATOB. 

t Wafrner was at that period conductor at the Royal 
Opera. Dresden. 

J The passaces la turnsd co mm as are in Vrsaoh in 
Wagner's origmal tsSEt. 



with impatience. I eageriy adf>pted the pre- 
text, and, dwelling on the indispensabihty of 
delay, again wrote to Spontini, saying that we 
renounced the pleasure of seeing him among us, 
and ad-ising his giving up all idea of the vwit 
which we had requested him to make. Believ- 
ing we were delivered, we breathed freely. 

We had quietly resumed our preparations, 
and were prottv well advanced, vih6n. about 
twelve o'clock on the day previous to the sren- 
eral rehearsal, a strange carriage sudden y 
stopped at my door. An old man, proudly 
draped in an ample blue houppelande, and 
walking as solemnly as a Spanish grandee, got 
out. It was Spontini. He at once entered my 
room, showed me the letters I had addressed 
him, and demonstrated irrefutably that it was 
only in compliance with our pressing solicita- 
tions that he had come to Dresden. In all this, 
he had conformed entirely to our views and 
wishes. In my joy at seeing this marvellous 
man, and the hope of hearing his work executed 
under his own inspiration, I actually forgot my 
past terror and bravely resolved en doing all I 
could to content and satisfy him. This I told 
him frankly, and with an accent of truthfulneM, 
which called up on his lip a smile full of kind- 
ness and child-like satisfaction ; but when, to 
do away with any latent suspicion, I suggested 
that he himself should conduct the perfonnance 
fixed for the next day, his countenance sudden- 
ly became clouded ; he grew pensive, and ap- 
peared to foresee a host of difllculties. He 
specified nothing, however, and did not explain 
himself clearly on any point, so that I was 
greatly embarrassed, not knowing what course 
to adopt in order to preyail on him to do as I 
wished. After some hesitation, however, he 
at length enquired with what sort of stick I 
was i«customed to beat time. I told him it 
was a wooden staff on which white paper was 
pasted, and I gaJ^e him approximately its pro- 
portibns. He heaved a deep sigh, and asked 
whether I thought that I could procure him by 
the next day an ebony staff, very thick, and of 
a length altogether unusual, with a laijre ivory 
knob at each end. I promised I would let him 
have for the rehearsal a sUff of ordinary wood 
which should resemble the one he wanted, and, 
for the performance, another made of the pre- 
scribed materials, that is: of ebony decorated 
with ivory. Completely re-assured, he passed 
his hand over his forehead, authorized me to 
announce that he would conduct the orchestra 
next day, ind left for his hotel, but not with- 
out having previously minutely repeated his 
instructions relative to his famous conductmg- 
stick. 

I did not know whether I was dreaming or 
awake, but, having at length recovered my 
senses, ran off to the theatre to relate what had 
occurred, and Ulk over all this strange visit 
foreboded. We were dumbfounded. Mad. 
8chr6der-Devrient gaily offered hei self as a 
sacrifice to the old composers whims, while 1 
hastened to the master stage-carpenter, with 
whom I had a serious conference regarding the 
conductor's stick, after wbich I had promised 
to look. This grave negotiation went off moet 
satisfactorily. The staff was constructed of 
the specified prtportions ; in color it was exactly 
like ebony, and two large white knobs Were 
fixed on the ends. In due time, we met at the 
grand rehearsal. Scarcely was he in his chair 
ere Spontini appeared ill at ease. He wanted 
above all things the oboes to be placed behind 
him. But, as this modification would have 
thrown the orchestra into a state of perturbation 
and disorder. I proposed that it should be »d- 
I Joarned, and promised to manage it myself 
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after the rehearsal. This compromise havinf? 
been tacitly accepted, the composer at last j»eized 
his staff. I instantly understood why he at- 
tached such extraordinary importance to its 
form and dimensions. He did not hold it by 
one of the ends as is generally done by those 
who have to conduct a band of instrumentalists ; 
he grasped it firmly by the middle, and bran- 
dished it in such a manner, that one could 
easily see he used it as a field-marshars staff, 
not to beat time, but to command. 

In the very first scenes, matters got into a 
lamentable state of confusion, from which it 
was the more difficult to extricate them as the 
composer expressed himself in German with 
difficulty, and, consequently, could not suc- 
ceed in rendering himself intelligible either to 
the orchestra or the singers. But I had no 
difficulty in soon coming to the conclusion that 
his object was above all things to make us feel 
the necessity for fresh study. In fact, he aimed 
at nothing less than causing us to go through 
all the labor of the rehearsals over again. The 
disappointment felt by Fischer, the stage- 
manager and chorus-master, was something 
terrible, when he saw, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, that he might have to do all his work 
anew. He had been full of enthusiasm at the 
idea of the composer's speedy arrival, but was 
now boiling over with rage and mortification. 
Immediately Spontini opened his mouth, Fisch- 
er imagined it was to find some new fault 
with him, and he indulged in some rather coarse 
answers. To give one instance out of many : 
at the conclusion of a certain concerted piece, 
Spontini, bonding towards me, said: **Maifl, 
savez-vous, vos choeurs ne chantcnt pas mal." 
Fischer, who was observing us with a suspi- 
cious eye, exclaimed in an irritated tone: **Eh 
bienl qu'y a-t-il encore? Qu*e8t-ce qu'il veut 
. . . . fo vieux f " 

An important matter which detained us a 
long time was the arrangement of the triumphal 
march in the first act. The composer gave vent 
to inexhaustible complaints on seeing the in- 
different bearing of the people at the entrance 
of the Vestals. He had not at first remarked 
that, by order of the stage-manager, everyone 
knelt down at the appearance of the Priestesses, 
for everything he could perceive only by means 
of his eyes was quite beyond the scope of his 
observation, on account of his being so extra- 
ordinarily short-sighted. What he wanted was 
for the Roman soldiers to testify their respect 
by striking the ground with their lances before 
kneeling down, and he wished the movement 
to be executed with the perfect precision of 
well-disciplined troops. We had to repeat it 
an incalculable number of times, and, unfortu- 
nately, at each new attempt, a certain number 
of tardy or too hasty lances interfered with the 
harmony of the proceedings. Spontini himself 
went through the mancBUvre with his celebrated 
conducting stick. All his trouble was thrown 
away I He could never obtain his ideal effect, 
and the action was wanting in energy and de- 
cision. The incident reminds me of the curious 
accuracy and striking effect of similar evolu- 
tions in Femand Cortex^ a work I had seen some 
years previously in Berlin, and which had left 
a deep impression on me. I perceived that we 
should have to devote considerable time and 
trouble to overcome the indolence character- 
izing such theatrical manoeuvres among us, and 
to execute them to the composer's satisfaction. 
After the first act, Spontini went upon the 
stage. Being so short-sighted, he supposed he 
was still surrounded by the principal artists, so 
he began valiantly stating the reasons which 
compelled him to postpone the production of 
his T)iece till it could be represented in the 
spirit in which he had conceived it. But the 
Miugers, to whom he fancied he was talking, 
were dispersed about the theatre, giving free 
course to their lamentations, and the venerable 
composer went on gravely haranguing, for the 
benefit of the stage-carpenters, the lampmen, 
and other persons employed on the establish- 
ment, and who crowded round him out of cu- 
rioMity. It was before this audience, so little 



worthy of him, that he developed, with remark- 
able warmth, his theories on the real fonnda- 
tions of dramatic art. Directly I was able to 
form an opinion of the situation. I went up to 
him, and, in a friendly and deferential tone, 
explained to him his mistake. I assured him 
that all he desired should be done, and espec- 
ially that Herr Eduard Devrient. who knew 
Die VesttiUn^ and recollected all the details of 
the mi9e-en-nc^ne at Berlin, would undertake to 
drill the chorus-singers and supernumeraries. 
I thus succeeded in rescuing him from the 
somewhat ridiculous position, in which, to my 
great mortification, I saw him involved. My 
words reassured him, and we drew up together 
the plan we were to follow in getting up the 
pieces as he wished. To tell the truth, I was 
the only person to whom the new turn taken 
by matters was not, after all, disagreeable. 
The fact is that through Spontini's rather ab- 
surd caprices I clearly perceived the persever- 
ing energy with which he pursued the realiza- 
tion of one of the objects at present most 
neglected and unappreciated in dramatic art. 

We recommenced our studies, therefore, by 
a pianoforte rehearsal, so that the master might 
be able to communicate his intentions to his 
interpreters. To tell the truth, this labor taught 
us very little fresh. Spontini laid less stress 
upon the details than on his views of the work 
as a whole, and was fond of launching out at 
length on its general conception. I observed, 
by the way, that he was accustomed to adopt 
a singularly peremptory tone, even with the 
most famous artists, such as Mad. SchrSdcr 
Devrient and Tichatscheck certainly were. He 
forbade the latter to employ the word hraut 
(bride), which Licinius used when addressing 
Julia in the German text. The word jarred 
horribly on his ears, and he was unable to 
understand, he said, how any person could 
couple so fiat and vulgar a sound to music. As 
for the artist, a very inferior one, by the way, 
charged with the part of the Grand Priest, 
Spontini gave him a long lesson on the manner 
in which this personage is to be understood. 
He deduced his character from the conversa- 
tion he has with the Augur. He showed that 
all the High Priests calculations were based on 
religious superstition and the machinations of 
the other priests. The Pontiff ought to give us 
to understand that he had nothing to fear, not 
even an adversary who held the army in his 
hands, since he was sure, come what might, 
that all would turn out well for him; because, 
supposing the worst to happen, and that Julia 
were snatched from execution, he could, by 
effecting as he chose the miracle which would 
instantaneously rekindle the sacred fire of Ves- 
ta, save the sacerdotal infiuence. In a conver- 
sation which I had with Spontini concerning 
his instrumentation, I askea the reason of his 
not having utilized the trombones in the mag- 
nificent tnumphal march of the first act, when 
he had employed them so energetically in sev- 
eral other passages of his opera. **E8t-ce que 
je n'y ai pas de trombones ?'' (**Have I no 
trombones there?'') he answered, with genuine 
surprise. For all reply, I showed him a copy 
of the engraved score. He instantly asked me 
to write a trombone part for the march, begging 
me to do so at once, so that he might judge of 
its effect at the first band rehearsal. He said, 
also, ^* J'ai en tend u dans votre Rienti^ un instru- 
ment que vous appelez basse-tuba; je ne veux 
pas bannir cet instrument de I'orchestre; faites 
m'en une partie pour La Veatale^^ (^^I heard in 
your Riemi an instrument you call a bass-tuba; 
I will not banish it from the orchestra ; so write 
me a part for it in The F«to^.") — I experienced 
genuine pleasure in conforming to his desires, 
and in carrying them out with moderation and 
discretion. When he heard for the first time 
at rehearsal the effect of the instruments thus 
arlded, he did not fail to cast a glance of grate- 
ful satisfaction towards me. This favorable 
impression remained in his mind, for he subse- 
quently wrote me a very affectionate letter from 
Paris, asking for the little score of the instru- 
mental supplement. His pride, however, 



would not let him acknowledge frankly that 
he desired anything of which I was the author; 
and this feeling was betrayed by the roundabout 
tenns he employed . * *En voyez-moi, " he wrote, 
**une partition des trombones pour* la marvhe 
triompnale, et de la bnsse-tuba, idle qiCeUe a 
eU ereeutee itov$ ma direction d DremU.^ (** Send 
me a score of^he trombones for the triumphal 
march, and of tiie bass-tuba, <u executed under 
my direction at Dre»den.^^) 

One of the most characteristic circumstances 
which marked our getting up of the piece was 
the energy with which Spontini brought out, 
nay, even exaggerated, the rhythmical accent. 
To attain the effect he desired, he had adopted 
the habit at Berlin of marking the strong bars 
by the word Dieae (this one), of which I did 
not at first understand the signification. 
Tichatscheck was especially pleased with this 
method, for he was so enamored of rhythm that 
he always insisted upon precision of attack 
whenever any important parts were to be taken 
up by the chorus. He was convinced that if 
the first note was struck with certainty, the 
remainder would follow as a matter of course. 
— Everyone bowed submissively to the compo- 
ser's wishes, and took a deep interest in him. 
The tenors alone were angry with him a long 
time for a terrible fright he had given them. 
It happened that in the quivering accompani- 
ment of Julia's sombre cantilena, at the end of 
the second act, the execution did not at all 
agree with the composer's intentions. Turning 
towards the tenors, he said in a sepulchral voice : 
**Est-ce que les altos sont morts?" (*'Are 
the tenors dead?") Terrified by this adjura- 
tion, two pale hypocondriacs, who, despite 
their right to a pension, would insist on retain- 
ing the first desk, nearly fell off their stools, 
and turned towards Spontini with haggard 
eyes and distorted features. It seemed as 
though they had just heard the passing bell, 
and that they saw the tomb gaping to receive 
them. I endeavored to recsul them to life by 
explaining in a perfectly prosaical style what 
the composer wanted them to do. — Spontini 
could see I was devoted to him by the zeal 
I displayed in modifying, according to his no- 
tions, the arrangement of our instrumental 
army. The order in which he wanted bis mu- 
sicians placed resulted less from any system 
than from an inveterate habit. But this habit 

Sossessed an extreme importance, which I un- 
erstood perfectly, when the master deigned to 
explain it to me. ^Me dirige," he said, ^*non 
pas avec la main mais avec le re^rd ; mon oeil 
gauche est premier, mon oeil droit second vio- 
lon. Or, pour conduire avec les yenx, 11 faut 
renoncer aux lunettes, lors mdme qu'on a la vue 
courte. VoiU ce que ne comprennent pas une 
foule de mauvais batteurs de mesure. Quant i 
moi," he added, " je vousle dis en confidence, 
je ne vols pas plus loin que le bout de mon nez, 
et pourtant, d'un coup d'oeil, je fais ex^cnter 
tout ce que je veux." (**I conduct not with 
my hand but with my glance; my right eye is 
first, and my left eye second violin. Now, to 
conduct with the eyes, one must renounce spec- 
tacles, even when one is short-sighted. This is 
something not understood by a host of wretched 
time-beaters. As for me, I will tell you in con- 
fidence that I cannot see further than the tip of 
my nose, and yet with a glance I make the 
orchestra execute whatever I choose.") With 
regard to the order in which Spontini desired 
the members of the band to be placed, it was 
certainly characterized by more than one illog- 
ical detail. Thus, in conformity with the Pa- 
risian fashion, the oboists were stationed 
immediately behind him. The two artists were 
thus obliged to turn the bells of their instru- 
ments towards the audience, and one of them, 
the first oboe, was so mortified that I had all the 
trouble in the world with him. But, with the 
exception of such slight mistakes, Spontini's 
ideas were founded upon a perfectly rational 
principle, though it is one not yet recoguized, 
even at the present day, in most German 
orchestras. 
According to this method, the mass of strings 
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is difltributed over the whole orchestra. The 
brass and the instruments of percussion are 
arranged on the two sides. Tne other wind 
instruments, which somewhat resemble, by the 
softness of their tone, stringed instruments, are 
placed, as a matter of course, between the vio- 
lins, which they connect. In opposition to this 
system, very many of our most numerous and 
most renowned orchestras still admit the divi- 
sion of the instrumental mass into two distinct 
parts, placing all the strings on one side and 
all the wind on the other. This faulty arrange- 
ment produces, of necessity, a rugged and vio- 
lent effect, where the varioua kinds of sound 
cannot be blended, the different voices of the 
orchestra never being successfully condensed 
into ronnd and homogeneous sonority. As re- 
gards myself, I was much pleased at the inno- 
vation introduced by Spontini ; for, thanks to 
the initiative taken by him, I had no difficulty 
in obtaining an order from the King, retaining 
the new arrangement. Nothing remained for 
nae to do after Spontini^s departure, but to mod- 
ify certain details, and to reform certain logical 
errors, in order to effect a thoroughly normal 
and rational arrangement. 

Despite all his singularities, Spontini exerted 
a very real ascendancy, a genuine fascination, 
on the artists of the theatre. Every one, con- 
sequently, exhibited extraordinary zeal, and 
endeavored to contribute his share towards the 
brilliancy of th« performance announced. 
While all this was going on in the orchestra, 
Herr Eduard Devrient was busy on the stsge, 
and had succeeded in drilling the choral masses 
perfectly. Among other things, it was he who 
supplied us with the means of satisfying Spon- 
tini on a point to which he attached great im- 
Eortance, and which singularly embarrassed us. 
a conformity with the tradition of the Qerman 
stage, we had determined on concluding The 
Vestal by the impassioned duet which Julia, 
accompanied by the chorus, sings with Licinius, 
at the moment of her deliverance. But the com- 
poser insisted strongly on restoring the part 
which had been cut out. He wanted his work 
to end with a ballet and a chorus of joy, agree- 
ably to the poetic law of French opera. He 
was averse to seeing his sparkling score die out 
miserably on the place of execution. He de- 
sired, at any price, a final picture in a new 
scene, representing the sacred grove of Venus. 
There, inid dancing and shouts of joy, the tri- 
umphant pair was to be conducted to the altar, 
by thepnest and priestesses crowned with ro- 
ses. His desire was gratified. Unfortunately, 
this modification at the last hour was not 
destined to procure for us a success for which 
we all prayed. 

[To be oonUnaed.1 
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CherubinL 

Memorials Ulnttratlve of his Life. By Edward Bellasis. 
[From the London Musical Bumdard.] 

[Ooncladed from page 381 .] 

In 1825 Charles X. ascended the throne, and 
Cherubini composed for the coronation ceremony 
the mass in A. The criticisms which Mr. Bellasis 
reprints on this work teem with praise as to its ex- 
alted character, the loftiness of its ideas, the richness 
of its harmony, and its brilliant clearness. Girod 
considers it the most beautiful of all his masses ; 
even Berlioz writes in the most enthusiastic Urms 
of its celebrated Communion March. Its perform- 
ance at Rheims cathedral made a great sensation, 
and the King raised its composer to the crade of 
Officer in the Legion of Honor. The work has been 
published in an altered forin in London, one Haydn 
Corri having added another voice part to It. 

In 1820 Mendelssohn brought his son to Paris, 
and asked Cherubini's advice as to whether he should 
take up music as a profession. The old man heard the 
young genius play, and after having examined some 
of his works, spoke kindly to him, and only found 
fault with him for being " rich " and somewhat 
over-tailored- Berlioz entered the Conservatoire 
in 1826. He relates in his Memoirs, with great 
complacency, a quarrel he had with Cherubini, who 
had very properly established a system of order 
eminently necessary to the well-being of such a 
school : — 



" Scarcely come to the direction of the Conserva- 
toire, Cherubini, in taking Feme's place, who had 
just died, wished to mark his accession by an un- 
known rigor in the interior organization of the 
school, where puritanical strictness was net exactly 
the order of the day. In order to make the inter- 
course between the pupils of both sexes impossible 
outside the surveillance of the professors, he gave 
orders that .the men should enter by the door in the 
Faubourg Poissonni6re, and tiie women by that in 
the Rue Berg6re, these different entrances being 
placed at the two opposite extremities of the build- 
inie:. In betaking myself one morning to the libra- 
ry, ignorant of the moral decree that had just been 
promul}2:ated, I entered, according to my custom, by 
the door in the Rue Berg^re, the feminine door, and 
was about arriving at the library, when a servant, 
stopping me in the middle of the court, wished to 
make me go out, to return to the same point where 
I now was, by entering at the masculine gate. I 
considered this so ridiculous that I sent the livery 
Argus about his business, and pursued my way. 
The rogue wished to pay \\u court to his new mas- 
ter by showing himselfas strict as the latter was. 
He did not, therefore, consider himself beaten, but 
ran to tell the circumstance to the director. For a 
quarter of an hour 1 was absorbed in reading " Al- 
coste,** not thinking any more about this incident, 
when Cherubini, followed by my denouncer, entered 
the reading room, his countenance more cadaverous, 
his hair more erect, his eyes more malicious, his 
step more abrupt than usual. He made the tour of 
the table on which several readers were leaning 
their elbows; after successfully scrutinizing them 
all, the servant, stopping before me, cried out, ' Le 
voili ! ' Cherubini was in such a rage that he re- 
mained for a moment without articulating a word; 
' Ah, ah, ah, ah 1 c*est vous," he said at length with 
his Italian accent, which made his fury the more 
comical ; 'c'est vous qui entrez par le porte. que-que- 
que ze ne veux pas qu'on passe ! ' * Sir, I did not 
know of your prohibition ; another time I will con- 
form myself to it' ' Une autre fois I une autre fois 1 
Que-Que-que venez-vous fairs ici ? ' ' Ton pee, sir, 
for wnat; I come here to study Quick's scores.' ' £t 
qu'est-ce que, qu'est ce que-que-que vous res^ardent 
les partitions de Gluck? etqui vous permis de veoir 
&-A-A la bibliotheque ? ' ' Sir ' (I began to lose my 
sang-froid), ' Gluck's scores are the most beautiful I 
know of in dramatic music, and I have no need of 
anybody's leave to come and study here. The libra- 
ry of the Conservatoire is open to the uublic from 
ten o'clock till three. I have the right to make use 
of it.* * Le-le-le-le droit ? * * Yes sir.' * Ze vous de- 
fends d'y revenir, moi I ' 'I shall return to it nev- 
ertheless.* ' Co-comme— comment— comment vous 
appelez-vous ? ' cried he trembling with rage ; and 
I, in my turn, turning pale : ' Sir, perhaps my name 
will be known to you some of these days, but as for 
to-day. . . . you sha'n't know it ! * " Arr^te, a-a- 
arrdte-le Hottin* (the servant was so-called), que- 
que-que ze le fasse zeter en prison I '* The two of 
them thereupon proceeded, to the great consterna- 
tion of the assistants, to pursue me round the table, 
upsetting stoob and desks, without, however, being 
able to reach me, and I finished by takinf^ to flight 
in my race, while shouting out these words, with a 
burst of laughter, to my persecutor ? * You shall 
neither have me nor mv name, and I will soon re- 
turn here to study again Gluck's scores/ That is 
how my first interview passed with Cherubini." 

On another occasion. Berlioz endeavors to place 
Cherubini's conduct at the Institute in an unfavora- 
ble light b^ insinuating that he was open to bribes, 
and sold his votes for a consideration. A long tale 
he tells as to some grotesque proceedings on an occa 
sion when he entered the ** concours " or competi- 
tion for the annual prize, rests upon the statement 
of Pingard, the porter of the Institution. This per- 
son, according to Berlioz's statement, repeated with 
accuracy a lona technical discussion which had taken 
place among the members a«* to the merits of a piece 
that Berlioz had sent. The whole tale is ridiculous, 
and we afree with Mr. Bellasis, that but little 
credence should be attached to it. Berlioz pretends 
to be profoundly indifferent as to "whether the 
painters, sculptors, engravers of medals, and en- 
graverq on copper-plates declared him a good or bad 
musician." He had the bad taste to ridicule on all 
occasions Chernbini's Italianized French. Berlioz 
went to Rome to study in 1830, and two years after 
wards he returned to raris, and applied for a vacant 
place as professor of harmony at the Conservatoire. 
He thought that Cherubini was in his dotage and 
about to die, but was soon undeceived, and the 
coveted appointment was bestowed on ant ther. We 
strongly suspect that the loss of this was the real 



cause of the spiteful ness with which Berlioz has at- 
tacked Cherubini in his Memoirs, and pref^ded 
that the old musician was jeHloui of him. We must 
refer to Mr. Bellasis's book for many other passages 
between Cherubini and Berlioz. 

It was about 1827 that Baillot, the distinguished 
violinist, commenced his famous quartet parties, and 
Cherubini's quartet in E flat, composed some years 
before, was one of the first works brought forward. 
Mr. Bellasis gives the name of Mendelssohn as one 
of the performers, stating that " he took to it im- 
mensely, playing the tenor part in it.** Cherubini 
now turned the symphony, composed for the Phil- 
harmonic Society, into a quartet, writing a new 
adagio, and altering the key to C. These two qnar- 
tets, together with a third in D minor, were pub- 
lished and dedicated to Baillot in 1886. Three 
written after this period still remain in manuscript. 

Speakinsc of Cherubini*B six quartets, Fdtis ob- 
serves : " These compositions are of a very high 
order; Cherubini has here a style of his own, as in 
all his works; he imitates neither the manner of 
Haydn, nor that of Mozart, nor that of Beethoven." 
Schumann remarks: ''Now comes Cherubini, an 
artist who has grown gray in the highest aristocra- 
cy of art ; as even now, at his advanced age, the 
greatest contrapuntist of the day — the refined, 
learned, and interesting Italian, whom I often feel 
tempted to compare with Dante for his stern reserve 
and force of character.** 

On the other hand, Mr. G. A. Macfarren has ex- 
pressed an unfavorable opinion oC these quartets, 
and considers that *' they prove the author s entire 
want of feeling for the style, and aptitude for the 
form of instrumental chamber music.** The quartet 
in E fiat was played in London at one of the Mon- 
day Popular Concerts in January, 1869, and M. 
Sainton deserves credit for bringing some of the 
others to a hearinji:. 

The King's Chapel was abolished during the rev- 
olution that broke out in July 1880 ; Cherubini of 
course lost his post there, and after this date he 
wrote but little. A joint stock opera, " La Mar- 
quise de Brinvilliers.** in which he took part, is 
only remarkable for the fact, that despite the talent 
engaged in writing this work, it signally failed. 
Even the genius of Cherubini, Auber, Harold, Peer, 
Boieldieu, Carafa, Blaoquini, Berten, and Batton, 
could not make a pasticcio popular. It may be that 
the large number of cooks employed was sure to 
spoil the potage^ but jointly written works rarely 
succeed. Cherubini's last opera, *' Ali Baba,** was 
produced in 1833. Some of the music in this was 
originally written many years before to a Russian 
subject, but the work was never performed. At the 
suggestion of Auber, Scribe and Milesville wrote a 
libretto from the tale in the Arabian Nights, and 
Cherubini then set to work with victor. The old 
master appears to have had considerable misgivings 
as to the success of the opera, and never went once 
to see it performed. Arnold sa3'S that hundreds of 
people were driven away by the big drum and cym- 
bals, which drowned all the beauties of the piece. 
What would these purists have said to the modern 
scores of Wagner ? Berlioz severely criticizes it in 
his Memoirs, in his customary insolent mode ; but 
F^tis, who also heard it, assures us that it is full of 
beauty; while a writer in the Niederrheiniache 
Mtifik'Zeitang says that " all competent judges were 
lost in astonishment at the fact of a composer, whose 
first works bore the date of 1771, being able, sixty 
years later, to produce another of such extraordina- 
ry freshness and such glowing fancy." M. de Boique 
calls it " a fossilized opera," and states that the 
public yawned under Ali Baba's very nose; he says 
that Cherubini ascribed its failure to the miserable 
chorus at the opera house. Lafage considers that 
" it is full of g^ace and freshness, choruaaa ahi^v* *tl 
praise, instrumental detail* ••^ «nd Ingenious, and 
showinz evi^j"<«-*^f6 ^ vervo of talent which is rare- 
ly found in youth." Mendelssohn writes from Dus- 
seldorf, " I have just looked through * Ali Baba,* 
and though I was quite enchanted with many parts 
of it, still I cannot but deeply lament that Cherubini 
so often adopts that new Parisian fashion, as if the 
instruments were nothing, and tho effect evervthing, 
flinging about three or four trombones, as if it were 
the audience who had skins of parchment, instead 
of the drums." Probably Mendelssohn was here 
condemning Rossini and Berlioz quite as much as 
Cherubini. 

In 1835 appeared his well-known Treaiite on 
Counterpoint and Fitffne, the letterpress being writ- 
ten by his old pupil Hal6vy. The following year 
saw the last great work the old musician wrote, viz., 
the second Requiem in D minor for three male voices. 
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ITindol wrote hW laiit nratorio, *' J'-phtTiA,** when 
8ixty-«!x years old, and Hardn h{s '* S«*aiinn.n ** when 
he waa nlxty-eight, bnt the production of such % work 
as thU. from a mun of aeventy-six years of age. Is 
without a parallel in the history of musical art. Tha 
W' rk was given entire at one of the Conservatoire 
concerts in March 1888. It was iirnt |>crformed in 
EnjE^land in 1872, and also at the Requiem for Mr. 
Hope Scott in 1873 ; on both occasions at the Roman 
Catholie Church in Farm Street, London. For a 
careful illustrated analysis ai:d criticiam on this 
work, we must refer to Mr. Bellaais's book. Men- 
delpsohn seems to have been anxious to fret the 
Requiem executed at the Lower Rhine Musical 
Festival in 18S8. Acrordins: to the testimony of 
critics, the work is a masterpiece ; the tone is bn»ad. 
and soarine heavenwards, tne ai^ed musician's man- 
liness of style and freshnesa of creation did not 
abandon him even when so near his end. 

Berlioz once more sppearK in Mr. Be]1asis*8 pages 
as the accuser of Cherubini and Hal^vy on account 
of a trick they are Ktnted to have played him, 
prompted by jealousy, at a performance ordered by 
the Minister of the Interior of Berlioz s Requiem 
instead of Cherubini's. According to this talc, 
Habeneck the conductor, instigated by Cherubini, 
laid down bin b&ton in the middle of one of the 
pieces, and leisurely helped himself to a pinch of 
snafT, when Berlioz (whj was sitting behind him) 
rui«hed forward and saved the movement by making 
the time with his arm. Berlioz does net produce a 
ah red of evidence aa to Cherubini or his friends 
havincr attempted such a despicable manoeuvre ; as 
Mr. Bellaitia shows, he is so continually wrong aa t» 
his dates, so blind to his own incapacity, and ao 
ridiculously vain, that the critical reader can no- 
where depend on his random statementa. 

A quintet in E minor, finished in October 1887, 
was the aonc: of the dying swan ; after writinsr ^l^^o 
ho retired to his home, only attcndine occasionally 
to seme neceHsary duties at the Conservatoire. 
Moacheles had an hour's talk with him in 1839, and 
he told him that he could not write another note. 
Tliia was hardly correct, for towards the close of 
1841, Ingres painted his portrait, and the old com- 
poser sent the artist with his thanks a beautiful lit- 
tle canon, aet to words of his own. The picture, of 
which Mr. Bellaaia gives a capital entrraving, is said 
to be a striking one ; it was bousrht by the king, and 
is now in the Luxembourg gallery. But the end 
was near :— 

On the third of February, 1842, Cherubini ten- 
dered his resignation as director of the Conserra* 
toire. It was accepted, and Louis Philippe, bent on 
bestowing a signal mark of his appreciation of such 
lengthened services in the cause of music, for the 
first time made a musician Commander of the Legion 
of Honor. On the 12th March, Cherubini grew 
weaker. On the Ifith, surrounded by his wife, son. 
and daughter, Mal^vy. Batton, and other intimate 
friends, and whilst muttering some words which 
were nnintelligrible to those about him, he expired, 
in the eighty-second .year of his age. As Cherubini 
waa a Commander of the Legion of Honor, the fu- 
neral t^mk place with much solemnity and with 
military honora. Tha proceaaion, joined by no leas 
than three thousand persons, started from the gates 
of the Conservatoire, and passing along the Boule- 
vards, amidst the grand strains of Cherubini'e own 
funeral march fur General Hoche, directed ita solemn 
course to the church of St Roch. Here Cherubini's 
second Requiem was performed, by hia own dying 
wibh. 

A writer in the AfKenaum noticed " the thrilling 
effect of thia Requiem executed at the comp«iser's 
own obsequies : " — 

When the ceremonial was over, the cort^e pro- 
ceeded to the cemetery of F6re la Chaise. Here M. 
Kaom i\....i.^u« \jx the name of the Institute, of 
which Cherubini was a memurr. T.afont the younger, 
Hal^vy, snd another from the ronservatwStv, rep- 
resentina: Cherubini s friends, said Muccces^iively a 
few touching wr.rds over the deceased. 

A handsome sepulchral menument. with a bas- 
relief ef the head of the Florentine maater by Du- 
mont, was erected by public snbscription at P6re la 
Chaif<c. The last Requiem Mass Mf the deceased 
was also sung for him at the chnrch of St. Gaetan. 
Florence, and his old fellow-citizens erected a bronze 
statue to his memory. In the year 18B9 a grand 
monument by FantAcchiotti was placed in the church 
of Santa Croce. Florence ; subscriptions for this me- 
morial came from all parU of the civilized world, and 
reached a large sum. Mr. Bellasis reprlnta a de- 
scription of the monument by Gamncci ; it is a pity 
that he did not present bis readers with an engrav- 
ing of it 



One of the most valuable featnrea of Mr. Bel1asis*B 
bo«>k is a singularly complete, descriptive rhrono- 
lojfical catalogue of Cherubini's works, occupying 
thirty pagres. This haa been compiled almost en- 
tirely from a cataloipue of the mnsiclan'a composi- 
tions in his own writing. The fecundity of Cheru- 
bini is amazing ; 4:^0 works or sets of works are 
catalogued here, 816 of which may bto claaaed as 
secular, and 114 aa belons^ng to his sacred muaie. 
Out of all these works, only about 80 have been pub- 
lished. The book — which is admirably got up — 
concludea with a copious index. 

While we willingly admit that Mr. Bellasis has 
rendered a service to musical art in brinfi^ing 
to^jrether the dujeeta mtmhra respectinjr Cherubini's 
career, which, as he tells us, *' lie scattered in vari- 
ous pamphlets, periodicals, and dictionaries," and 
{;ive him all due credit for his industry, t»e must 
point out that his work would have been still more 
valuable, had it all — or nearly all — ^been written in 
English. Moreover, letters illustrate the mnn, and 
the almost total absence of these deprives the read- 
ers of one of the best means of becoming intimately 
acquainted with Cherubini as he waa. His domestic 
li'^e is touched on in the very briefest way ; sorely 
it is possible to obtain some few particulars of his 
home life ! However, in a subsequent edition these 
defects can easily be corrected. Mr. Bellasis has 
been an industrious compiler, and his " Memorials 
of Cherubini" is a welcome addition to our store of 
musical biography. Many of the great master's 
works still await a hen ring ; the book will not have 
been written in vain if the attention of musicians is 
drawn to this neglect. 

Kale Part-Song GlubSb 

[The following article, which we find in the Phil- 
adelphia lUutlrated New Agt (Feb. 8), contains some 
very justthoughta. admirably well expresaed, which 
wa commend (particularly the latter portion) to the 
conaideratioa of our young men who allow their 
musical enthuaiaam to be drawn off into one narrow 
channel and by no meana a deep one.] 

The Musical Fund Hall waa crowded on Satur- 
day night to hear the second concert of the third 
season of the Orpheua Club. Thia aasoclatlon num- 
bers about thirty voioea, and singing aa they gen- 
erally do, without accompaniment, excellent judg- 
ment waa displayed in retaining the Musical Fund 
Hall, the most (felightfol mnslc-room io our city, il 
not in the world, ita acoui^'tic properties being not 
only unrivalled but unapnroaened. A email chorua, 
and that of male Toicea, tnereby suffSprlng In vibra- 
tory resonance, eonld not be heard to auch advantage 
anywhere elae. Not that auch adventitious aid was 
required ; by no meana. The voices were collect- 
ively and individually good, and their ainging. in 
the qualities of emission, intonation, time, expression 
and enunciation, displayed the admirable training 
which they have received at the hands of their tal- 
ented conductor, Mr Michael H. Crooa, one of the 
moat accompliahed profeaaors of oor city If we 
might take exception in a fastidious disposition, it 
might be to complain of the too frequent reaort to 
the sensational wlio voce, which eonld only be deaig- 
nated on paper by that congregation of p'f which 
the critica liave so amused themselves with*io Roa- 
sini's later scorea. The objection to it liea In the 
destruction of a pure tone of the voice, and that it 
frequently tends to a disturbance of time and pitch. 
Considering the ereat scarcity of tenor voices in 
America, we found the parts fairly balanced, and In 
view of the compaas reonired in SpofForth'a " Come, 
Bounteous May," special commendation ia due to 
this part. Moet of the compositions on the pro- 
gramme Were of alight, we might almost say trining 
character. The best were Mendelssohn's " Waken, 
Lords and Ladies Gay," Sullivan's -The L<*iMf Pay 
Clones/' Spnfforth 8 " Com». Boon*«oua May." Hat- 
ton's '* Village Blacksmith " and Callcotta " Are 
the White Hours Forever Fled ?" To the credit of 
the Club, be it said, the most meritorious composi- 
tions were better sung, while the inferior ones were 
more applauded. Humming accompaniments and 
" Bourn, Boum," sun^r in short, detached notes, in 
fact all this family of attempted effects, are unworthy 
such a fine body of musicians, and we put it mildly 
when we a^k if this Is voea/ music. It may serve to 
create enthusiaam with the groundlings, and high 
classical music mav be " caviare to the general," but 
is there not a middle ground to which we shonld 
aspire to lead the general public ? Think of it, 
gentlemen. 

It is the fashion just now— quite the proper thing 
— to ait in fall dresa, reading the woroa to be sung 



in a libretto, printed on fine tinted paper, and to 
listen with graveat attention to part-aongs and cho- 
ruses sung by male volcea. Societies ami clubs are 
formed in all enr leading citiea, and the f*MH mumdt, 
anxiona to lend a helping hand to feeble art, pnta on 
ita violet-colored glovea and white neck- tie, and 
rushes pell-mell into crowded halls to the evldeni 
danger and disturbance of laprandf tenne for the 
purpose of hearinsr— what? The Engliah for many 
long yeara have been persuaded that art haa re- 
ceived a special development in their Glee, and yon 
may find on the ahelvea of London mnsic-eellera any 
quantity, variety and degree of excellence or worth- 
lessneas, of thia class of composltien ; for ao popular 
haa it been that even four-part arrang^menta of 
simple aongs are demanded. The Glee, like roast 
beef, ia a national institution, and the Engliah in 
their conservatiam seldom repudiate old favorites ; 
yet we have aeen the choicest Glee Clubs In Londoa 
wasting their sweets and ainging to empty benchee 
in St George'a Hall. Why waa this? Perhape 
because in these latter days the public had enjoyed 
the perfect fulfilment of choral singing in Albert 
Hall and Crystal Palace, where hnndre<M, nay tlioa- 
sands, men and women, joined their Toicea m gir- 
ing interpretation to the grand thoughta of grait 
maatera in noble works of strength and length, 
wherein an idea was elaborated, a living prinaple 
enunciated, or aacred and histerical scenes painted 
in tone colors, whose breadth and depth, light and 
shade, demand all the reaourcea ef art, Tocal and 
instrumental. The Glee may find ita home In pri- 
vate gatherings or at convivial neetioga. bat mnat 
per force retire from public concert balla In the 
presence of the " Messiah " or " Creation," anng by 
Enrlish bumpkins In amock-frocka and blooming 
miik-maids in homespun skirta. The mighty genim 
of compoeition aaacrto ita righta, and the leaaer mosl 
give way to the gpreater. 

We may be reminded that a nation ao refioed and 
cultivated, ao nathetio and artistic, aa the people of 
Germany are. has fostered and enconragedUie aiale 
chorus, even to ita prodoction In the world 
renowned Oewand-AauM concerta in the elaaelc city 
of Leipzig. We would not do oar American aode- 
tiea the injostlce of even a comparison. Their 
superiority In voice, delivery, intonation and 
expreasion la ao evident and consplcoooa that were 
they to be heard In Leipzig, or Berlin, we are eore 
that no Oerman Aaeociation eonld find fiatenera nt 
a pablic concert from that time forth. Bnt let ns 
be joat to the German 8dnfftrvermn». Their ainging 
in concert forma the exception rather than the role. 
If the secret of aocial enjoyment haa been ImpadrCed 
to any of the people on earth, It moat be In the poa- 
aeasion of the Germans. They do not aak for polnt- 
lace and dlamonda, violet kid glovea and craelal 
swallow-talla, perfumed librettoa and tinted pnper, 
to assist them to take part in the open-air songa of 
Mendelasohn, or the student and drinking eonga of 
their thousand and one writers of lighter coropoal- 
tlona. Thia waa far fh>m the idea of old Zelter, the 
friend of Goethe and master of yonnr Mende la aohn. 
Zelter was come fiom the people; be had worked 
with his own bands aa a jonmeynmn masoo ; bia 
sympathiee were larg^ for hamanity, aa waa bla 
love for maalc. About the l>eginning of thia een- 
tury — not to Imply that such acoga were not com- 
posed and sang at an earlier date— Zelter and his 
friend Fleming fonoded at Beriin a congregation of 
staid, elderiy men, who met ooce a month to alt 
down to a g^od sapper, and diversify the pleaaorea 
of the table by singing four-part longa, principally 
oompoaed by themselves. It waa an original atat- 
ute that no one waa eligible as a member who waa 
not a eompoaer, a poet or a singer. Daring hia 
life time Zelter waa their Prealdent and principal 
compoaer, and In no branch of art, perhape, did hia 
peroliar talent evidence Itaelf ao brightly aa in 
these convivial eflEnslons, where humor, rarinesa, a 
masterly employment of the limited materials at 
his dispofial, and a fine sense of the poetry he took 
in hand distinguished him among hia contempora- 
riea. Goethe used to give his songs to be composed 
by Zelter. A youn^r generation ot mosic-lovera 
founded a young Ztedertafel society on the same 
.principle. Berger, Klein, Forster, Hofmann, and 
other kindred spirita were members. In genera], a 
gayer and mere spirited tone pervaded this young- 
er society than belonged to their dasaical aealora. 
It was the practice of both bodiea to invite gnesCa 
on holiday occasiona ; and by the yoonger part- 
singers ladies were admitted twice a year. Noth- 
ing cenid be sprightlier or pleasanter — a little extra 
noise allowed for — than these latter meetings. Bat 
observe there la no attempt at style in the enter- 
tainment, no artistic finish aimed at; enjoyment la 
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Housrht in nfM\^ an«i Gclass. wit and humor reiji^D 
ftupreroe, dull care is at a diacmmt, Iiilarity at a pre- 
mium, and a feeling pervndtts tho company wliich 
we cannot deAcribe, because Ens:Ujh-flpea1;ins^ peo- 
pli'« liave neither U nor any word to know it by. 

We are not nnraindful that muVical journalii nave 
been printed in Germany specially devoted to the 
interpsts of the male chorus, and that even royalty, 
in the person of the blind ex- King of Hanover, has 
deigned to compose some specimens ; nevertheless, 
ks a rale they are rep^arded as an amusement of the 
table, and it is never expected that they shall 
receive that artistic treatment which is bestowed 
upon them by our American societies. A witty 
gentleman has s^id that it is making statuettes out 
of cherry stones 1 We, do net wish to be complain- 
ing ; however, we cannot but ask if these singing 
clubs are advancing the interests of that art which 
they love so well anrl contd illustrate so admirably. 
An ephemeral caprice has hrou:rht upon them the 
smiles of popular favor, " a breath can unmake them, 
as a breath has made,** and even already there are 
faint sisrns of its decline. 

Looking at the male chorus from a musical 
standpoint, it will be found to bo far from satisfac- 
tory. We now refer to its special study and exclu- 
sive occupancy of a public programme, and, paren- 
thetically, beg to state that no individual club is 
referred to, but that our remarks apply to all those 
Unions, Societies or Vereina whicn devote them- 
selves specially and exclusively to its cultivation. 
Again, a male chorus, by appQiiition in an opera or 
oratorio, server as a grand element of contrast ; but 
then the dramatic situation must demand it, and 
the illustration enhances the general effect. A 
chorus composed of men's voices throughout an 
entire opera, even if relieved by solo voices, is dull 
and heavy; but a whole concert sung by them 
becomes 'earfully trying to musical ears by the 
monotony and want of relief from different 
timbrea. Some Masses have been composed for 
men's voices, and we have listened to them In 
Catholic countries with great satisfaction, but there 
was relief afforded by the accompaniment of organ 
or orchestra ; and even occasionally short cantatas 
have been written thus, but this is as far as the ex- 
clusive application of the male register has gone. 
Thus the repertoire of a male choral society is of 
necessity made up of short pieces without elabora- 
tion or special idea. Still again, the natural com- 
pass of raen*s voices makes it incumbent upon the 
composer to keep within certain limits, so aa to 
escape a scream from the tenors or a erowl from the 
basses— which they do not always do, by the way 
•—and thus the intermediate parts freqnently cross 
each other to the propagation of confnsion and in- 
distinctness. Some German composers who insist 
upon writing for fonr voices sometimes mix up even 
the extreme parts, but this fault is rare ; still it does 
and may occur. 

What is wanted in this and other American 
cities is the formation and support of large choral 
bodies, where, by the combination of male and fe- 
male voices, great works may be studied and pro- 
duced. The young men in these clubs are the very 
flower of the munoal element in our society, the 
very bone and sinew of artistic effort. Upon them 
rests the responsibility of the day and Lour. What 
are they doing ? Are they not wasting precious 
talents and glorious opportunities? If report 
speaks truly, in our different cities the last and 
present year reveal to as the decay of a number of 
mixed-ehoms societies, and may we not naturally 
look to the absorption of their young men in these 
male clubs as a principal if not the only cause ? We 
believe so. 

Perhaps we are a musical people. Perhaps not. 
At least we have no conservatoire on the whole 
continent ; neither have we any established opera. 
Companies are formed on speculation ; if they suc- 
ceed they go on ; if they do not they are disbanded ; 
an impresario buys a prin^ donna as he would a 
blooded horse, ana speculates in tenors as he would 
. in pork or bonanzas; " academies of music " are run 
as shops where Mr. Merryman and his sawdust 
are as welcome as the scores of Wagner and Verdi. 
Richard, Thomas and Henry seize the baton and 
stand at the head of the orchestra, having been du- 
ly prepared for their work by graduation in a 
country church choir ; beardless boys learn to play 
a psalm-tune and become organists ; young gentle- 
men take a quarter's lessons in harmony, ana com- 
pose operas and oratorios ; some don't study at all 
and compose anthems which music publishers 
print; clergymen write services, or at least put 
their names to them ; a stripling buys Moore's 
Enoyelopcsdia of Masio and sets up for a critic. 



writing brilliant articles on methods, schools, 
phrasing and all that ; bits of operas are reproduced 
in Kyries. Misereres and Te Deums, to the edifica- 
tion of the faithful ; young enthusiasts in art sing 
" humming " and '* bourn, bourn " choruses, and 
Cecilia is sacrificed by her own worshippers at her 
own altars. 

In sober earnest, the cultivation of a good taste 
in music rests with just such yoking men as compose 
the M&nnerchors of the present day, and if they 
can be persuaded to make well-directed efforts to a 
proper end, all the irregularities and enormities 
which we have hinted at will disappear, and civili- 
zation will take up that march of which we have 
heard so much and seen so little. 



A Viennese Gritio on Herr and Had. 

Joaohim. 

Everything that Dr. Ambros writes is fresh and 
full of interest. The London Muaieal World trans- 
lates the following from a Vienna paper. 

When we pronounce the name of Joseph Joachim, 
everyone knows that wo have designated the artist 
who occupies, pretty well without opposition, the 
first position among the violinists of the present day. 
He introduced himself on this occasion at the Soci- 
ety's concert with his " Ungarisches Concert,** a 
composition grandiose in its peculiarity, and one 
which it would be difficult to nnd another artist to 
play like him. Schumann's " Fantasia," which 
followed it, was, however, not a happy selection. It 
looms before us gray, gloomy and absolutely ghost- 
like — not even the execution of a Joachim can lend 
animation to the traces of melancholy sorrow and of 
mental wearisomeness characterizing this production 
which Schumann composed shortly befora the tragic 
end of his productivity and of his life. But what 
shall I say of the concert got up by the Master, in 
conjunction with his wife, Amalie Joachim ? We 
can hardly recollect a purer and a higher artistic 
treat than that then offered us. It will long shine 
in our memory, Joachim first played with Brahms 
the £ major Sonata, one of the six composed by 
Bach, between 1718 and 1722, when he was Capeu- 
meiaier at Anhalt-Kothen. "The violin part requires 
a master," says Forckel, in his Biography of Bach. 
So it does — and the pianoforte part also. These 
Sonatas are no dainties for *'Iittle ladies with a sweet 
tooth " — " Suaawainddmchen " — as Griepenkerl says 
somewhere or other— they are music for men, pow- 
erful and strong as Iron. Tartini's productions are 
of gentler stuff; the way In which Joachim played 
one of this composer's Sonatas carried every one 
away, but then it is scarcely possible to hear aught 
more perfect in tone, expression, and style. These 
works were followed by a ** Sarabande," and a "Tam- 
bourin " of Leclair's. It would be, perhaps, advisa- 
ble, with these numbers, for it brieny to be stated 
in the programme to the public, who probably 
imagine that Leclair is quite a new Parisian com- 
poser, where they are to look for him, for they are 
not snfliclently versed in musical history to h^ aware 
that there was even one Leclair, far less three : An- 
toiine Leclair, the father, and the sons, Jean Marie, 
and Antoine R6mi. We have here to do with Jean 
Marie, the violinist^ and composer of many brilliant 
yiolin pieces, as well as of an opera, Olaucua at 
Seylla, He was born, in 1697, at Lyons, and mur- 
dered in Paris, on the 22nd October, 1764, it never 
having been discovered by whose hand he fell. The 
two charming pieces, played by Joachim in a man- 
ner simply incomparaole, have all the chAracter of 
the Rameau period, the value of which is beginning 
only now to be once more appreciated. At this 
period, the name of " Tambourin " was employed to 
designate certain pieces of ballet and other music, 
such as we find in Dardanua, by Rameau, and else- 
where. Leclair's piece combines with this the old 
French rondo form — a constantly recurring theme 
with free episodes. As played by Joachim, it 
sounded like the jubilation and the tumult of a folVs 
festival — a couple of young g^irls stealing, now and 
then, out of the festive throng, to whisper in each 
other's ear all kind of jokes and saucy notions. A 
Romance full of sweet melody, and composed by 
Joachim himself, was enacted by Brahms and Joa- 
chim with the ** Hungarian Dances ; " it seemed as 
though the God Apollo had visited the Gipsies — 
and the public were set all a-glow by the fire of the 
performance. The whole wound up with Beetho- 
ven's Stringed Quartet in C major, which raised the 
enthusiasm of the public to the highest pitch. Dur- 
ing the Introduction, which is so ticklish an ordeal 
for the performers, and which progresses veiled, as 
it were, in clouds, the audience scarcely ventured 



to breathe. The stormy fiigued Finale was nothing 
less- than a blaze of fire, and never have we heard 
the unrivalled A minor Andante, to say the least, 
more beautifully performed. But then Herr Joa- 
chim had fellow-executants worthy of himself; the 
tenor sounded truly magnificent in the hands of 
Herr Hellmesberger, and we beg Herr Rdver, the 
violoncellist, to receive our especial compliment 
for his FvaneaH in the Andante ; they were clear as 
a bell. We felt especially pleased to find that the 
second yiolin, Herr Hellmesberger, junr., held his 
ground so well in the dangerous vicinity of the first 
violin. Let the reader, for instance, call to mind 
the passage in the Finale where the four parts wan- 
der, one after another, with the extended Fngue- 
Thome, like indignant spirits through the wide 
realms of space. The violvno aeeondo follows imme* 
diately the violino mrimo; then comes the ang^y 
viola, and, last of all, the violoncello. There waa 
but ona tone and ona tint In all four instruments. 

Mad. Amalie Joachim first sang Schubert's 
" Zuleika "—one of the most beautinil and least 
known of his compositions — ^then Schumann's "Lust 
der Sturmnacht " (repeated), and, lastly, three deli- 
cious songs by Brahms : ** Ewigc Liebe," " Auf dem 
See," and " Sandm&nnchen." At the last, a charm- 
ing cradle-song, which Mad Joachim rendered with 
entrancing mesea voce, the audience became, so to 
speak, perfectly wild ; every stanza was applauded. 
I am not sure whether I ought to award the palm 
for execution to this song or to " Zuleika." what 
a singer of songs! At the. Gesellschafts concert. 
Mad. Joachim took the contralto solo in Bach's 
Whitsuntide cantata, " O ewiges Feuer," and in the 
" Rhapsodic " (on Goethe's " Harz-Reise im Winter") 
by Brahms — both pieces, as far as intonation is con- 
cerned, absolutely oristling with difficulties for the 
vocalist. May Brahms always find a lady who, for 
instance, can take the downward seventh with which 
he illustrates the word " Oede" as surely as Mad. 
Joachim. The composition, I nm not ashamed to 
confess, moved me deeply. The words, " 1st auf 
deinen Psalter," for example, are a prayer from the 
bottom of the heart— no everyday praghiera, but 
something full of love and the purest feeling In every 
tone. Wonderfully does the woman's voice here 
float over the deeper sounds of the tenors and basses 
of the chorus. He who produced a composition 
like tl< s can be tranauil as to what his oontempora- 
ries and posterity will say of him. 

A. W. Ambros. 
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"The Heasiah" and Kadame Patey in 

Paria 

(From the "London Daily Tdegraph* 

It is a somewhat surprising circumstance that 
Handel's Meaaiah has been received here with won- 
derful favor, and that an English singer has made a 
great success. Strange as this double fact lay be, 
it is nevertheless true. There seems a v.-. / good 
chance of oratorio being popularized in F ii.ce. A 
certain M. Charles Lamoureux seems det - mined to 
give a fair trial to the masterpieces whi< a have de- 
lighted England for more than a century. He has 
taken the summer circus in the Champs Elyates, 
and has fitted it up with a gigantic orchestra and a 
sufficiently capable organ, and once every week he 
invites his countrymen to listen to a composer whom 
they haye hitherto only known by name. He not 
only "calls up spirits from the yasty deep" of 
Parisian opera bouffe, but, mirabiU dictu, " they do 
come when they are called." I referred some time 
ago to the original criticisms, eyincing the deepest 
interest in the subject, which welcomed the produc- 
tion of Judaa Maeeabmua. M. Lamoureux has fol- 
lowed up the warlike - drama with the far more 
didactic Meaaiah ; and this also has not only been 
listened to with respect, but applauded with enthu- 
siasm. On the first night Madame MacMahon led 
the applause ; but at the second performance the 
work was submitted to a far severer test. It was 
held in the afternoon; and to say sooth, a more 
depressing sight can scarcely be imagined than that 
presented by the Champs Elys^es on the dark and 
stormy day in question. The wind blew in gQ>ts 
strong enough to carry a woman in full sail off her 
feet, and the rain lay in pools half a foot deep on the 
morass-like walks of the Elysian fields. Moreoyer, 
it was not possible for the yisitors to approach the 
entrance except by walking, the door abutting on 
the road being cleverly closed to the general pnolio. 
Nor was the interi3r of the edifice particularly in 
harmony with the work to be performed ; for the 
shape of the building, to say nothing of the decora- 
tions, recalls scenes in the circus, half of which latter 
is taken up by the reserve seats. The Cirque waa 
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not full, the weather hayioff doabtleM kept many 
music loyers at home ; but the audience made up in 
demouAtratlons of general approval for what they 
lacked in number. To an English ear the French 
words sound at first strangely unfitted to the char- 
acter of the music ; but I am Dound to say that Vie- 
tor Wilder has well performed his most difficult 
task. The orchestra and chorus numbered in all 
three hundred executants ; and though the voices 
lacked the volume of tone to which we are accus- 
tomed in England, the choruses were, witheut 
exception, remarkably well sung, and they produced 
an unquestionably powerful Impression. What 
struck me most forcibly was the admirable success 
with which the conductor, M. Lamoureux, preserved 
all the tempi consecrateid by English tradition. 
There was none of the hurrying of time which I had 
expected to hear, nor any unnecessary mUentandot, 
for the production of any extravseant effects. If 
the conductor had passed his life in £xeter Hall, he 
could not have respected more religiously the inten- 
tions of the composer. Some of the soloists " left 
to be desired," to use a French idiom ; but in this 
respect, again, the audience showed as much appre- 
ciation as power of admiration, for they left many 
of the solos unnoticed, and heaped all their applause 
on the performance of Madame Patey. This lady 
has performed a feat which is worthy to be regis- 
tered amonff the tMir% de force of the singing pro- 
fession. She is not, as I understand, a French 
scholar; but she pronounced the words with a dis- 
tinctness which made every syllable tell, and with 
a purity that left no room for criticism. All the 
Frenchmen present with whom I happened to speak 
were unanimous In their praise, and the critics write 
as though they had first discovered the fine quality 
of the singer's voice. Contraltos, it must be remem- 
bered, are exceedingly rare in France ; and Madame 
Patey's welcome en that account is even warmer 
than it wenld have been in aily English town in 
which her capabilities were unknown. 

BOSTON, FEB. 20, 1875. 

Concert Beview. 

HARVAno Musical Assooiation. The seventh 
Symphony Concert (Friday, Feb. 6) had a somewhat 
larger audience than usual, the day being fair for 
once, to listen to the following list of purely instru- 
mental classical compositions : 

Fburth Bymphonvyin D minor, Op. 120 Schumann. 

Intiodnction and Allepo.— Romany.— 
Scherso.— FlniUe. 

* Organ PaMaoaglia, in C minor .J. 8. Bach. 

John K. Paine. 

Concert Overture, in A. Op. 7 Rlets. 

* Piano-forte Concerto in F-sharp minor. Op. 60. 

Ferdinand Hiller 

Moderate ma con eneigia e con fuoeo.— Andante 

expressive.— Allegro con fuoco. 

B. J. Lfmg. 

Overture to "Oberon," Weber, 

Apparently this concert was more commonly en- 
joyed than almost any other of the season. The 
orchestra were in good condition and actually played 
the fairy, knightly Overture by Weber in a manner 
worthy of the marvellously well trained force with 
which the general challenger has favored Boston 
latterly above all the cities of his extensive circuit 
The same might be said of the rendering of that 
very fine Concert-Overture by Rietz, which it was 
found advisable to substitute for the Overture by 
Norbert Burgmuller after a trial of the latter in re- 
hearsal, the more familiar work being at the same 
time the richer and the fresher of the two. And 
the same also may be said of the performance of the 
greater part, though not the whole, of that most 
delicate and subtle of the Symphonies by Schu- 
mann, which has such striking contrasts, yet such 
a pervading unity of spirit, with frequent reminder 
of the theme from which it springs. The chief fault 
we noUced in the rendering was in the Scherzo, — 
the latter half of the strong opening period, where 
each measure consists of a short note, lightly and 
pointedly touched, answered by a chord of twice its 
length ; the notes sounded aa if of equal length, and 
so all the piquancy of the passage was lost. The 



tempo of the Finale, possibly, could have been taken 
a little less rapidly to advantage, but it was given 
with great spirit The Rcmanxa charmed as it 
always does. 

The grand and wonderfully rich, suggestive 
Pauaeafflia by Bach had probably never been heard 
here on the Organ by anything like so large an au- 
dience, although Mr. Pains used to play It before 
the handfuls of chance visitors who attended the 
Organ " noonings ** a few years aga. Last year it 
was given in these concerts as transcribed for the 
Orchestra by Esser, when, if we remember rightly, 
it made quite a decided impression very generally, 
and we saw nothing in the newspapers about its be- 
ing too deep or too learned for the average audience. 
The Great Organ employs many times more instru- 
ments, — ^i.e. sounds at one time many times more 
notes, — than the largest orchestra we ever listen to, 
having thus the advantage of great power and full- 
ness, — a certain oceanic depth and breadth of tone- 
waves, so to speak ; while on the other hand the 
orchestra imparts a more marked individuality of 
accent, making the entrance of the parts, as well as 
the whole outline, more distinct Moreover, the 
full organ, (with but slight contrasts of registration) 
is used so continually, according to the traditional 
practice, that to modern ears there is a certain sur- 
feiting monotony of richness. It would be strange 
therefore if there were not some listeners who were 
honestly glad when the thing was over. But there 
were also many present who heard it trith profound 
interest and satisfaction, — and that notwithstanding 
the fact that the Organ, after the long occupation of 
the Hall by the " hen opera," was by no means in 
perfect tune; in the lively pedal passages one 
almost looked to see " the feathers fly " from those 
great pipes ! Mr. Paine, of course, played it in a 
masterly manner, doing honor to Bach, to the occa- 
sion and himself. 

It remains to speak of the Concerto by Hiller, 
which was once played here in a Thomas matin6e 
by Miss Mehlig, without producing any marked im- 
pression that we can remember. This time, in the 
remarkably clear and finished rendering by Mr. 
Lang, it really engrossed the pleased attention of 
the audience throughout It is by no means a g^eat 
work, nor characterized by any fine original imagi- 
native power ; not for a moment to be compared 
with the Schumann Concerto for instance, or with 
either of the two by Mendelssohn, — to say nothing 
of Beethoven. And yet, if we must have novelty, 
it would be hard to find another recent work in this 
form so enjoyable, so worthy to come after the in- 
spired creators. It is free from the extravagance, 
the attempts to carry the kingdom of heaven by 
storm, of the latest concertos, by Raff, Ac. It has 
fire and passion, and brilliant effectiveness, with 
consistent unity of thought, in the first movement ; 
delicacy of sentiment, tenderness and grace in the 
melodious AndarUe, such as commend themselves to 
the general ear, although it must be owned the mu- 
sical ideas are commonplace ; the bright, piquant 
FuuUe seemed to qs the best part, resembling as it 
does some of Chopin's brilliant Rondo movenoents. 
The work was very finely brought out, both by or- 
chestra and sole artist and we felt that aa a whole 
it made a very favorable impression. 



Handel and Hatdn Socixtt. The Concert given 
to the Associate Members, on Saturday evening, 
Feb. 6, was a highly enjoyable occasion, and atten- 
ded by a large and sympathetic audience. Instead 
of one long Oratorio, it offered a well chosen vari- 
ety of good things, — several of which were welcome 
echoes, or after-vibrations, of the last triennial fes- 
tival. The first of these was Mr. Dudley Buck's 

Forty-sixth Psalm : " God is our refuge," which a- 
gain proved quite acceptable by its clear, free, eaay 



flow of melody and harmony, its mastery of form, 
its judicious contrasts of expression, and a per- 
vading good sense, rare enough In the ambitious 
compositions of these days, although we cannot 
credit it with any spark of genius ; bat genius is 
an exceedingly rare visitor, and when it does come 
It will let us know. Miss Abre Wkikeet exhibited 
her usual refinement and true feeling in the soprano 
solos, though not all her power or certainty of 
voice, being evidently m Httle Dervoos and con- 
strained. Mr. Geohoe SiirpsoN is the sane sweet- 
toned, true and even tenor singer as of old ; one to 
be thoroughly relied on, though bo has not yet 
learned to articulate the words distinctly. Mr. J. 
F. WnroR made the most of tlie strong and telling 
bass solo : " The heathen raged," etc; this, and the 
Double Quartet^ were the chief triumphs in the per- 
formance. 

Next came the Mendelssohn Motet : " Hear my 
prayer," in which the chorus detonated the short 
responses in the strong first portion with a loudness 
that seemed rather out of proportion to the solo 
voice ; while Mrs. Houston West surprised us by 
the rejuvenated freshness of her soprano tones, be- 
sides singing with all her usual fervor and expres- 
sion. " O for the wings of a dove," solo and sub* 
dued chorus, went beautifully. The one novelty of 
the programme was the fine florid soprano Aria from 
Handel's Jo^ua : " Oh, had I Jubal's lyre, or Miri- 
am's tuneful voice," which Miss Whinery executed 
to a charm, with perfect purity of phrasing, perfect 
evenness and finish in the sustained and difficult 
roulades, while in its spontaneous joyfulness and 
gratefulness the song seemed to spring from her 
own heart She was obliged to repeat it, and no 
one felt disposed to quarrel with the encore. Gou- 
nod's " Nazareth" was superbly sung by Mr. Winch 
with chorus ; indeed he rivals Saotley in his broad, 
even and sustained delivery of this simple bat ma- 
jestic Christmas balfad ; with the swelUng choral 
harmonies, together with orchestra and organ, the 
climax at the end was really almost snbltmo. 

Mendelssohn's " Hymn of Piraise," entire, formed 
the second part of the concert. The three sym- 
phonic nK>vements were fafriy rendered by the or' 
chestra, and of course are always enjoyable, and the 
choruses were given, alnaost without exception, with 
precision, light and shade, and grand eflfect Mrs. 
West has seldom, if ever, appeared to more advan- 
tage in the soprano portions ; her delivery of the 
prophetic sentence : '* The ni^it ki departing," re. 
vived the old thrill of tlrat first time when she gave 
it with such starting splendor at that memorable 
concert in honor of President Lineolnli Emancipa- 
tion proclamation (Jan. I, 18AS). The Duet: "I 
waited for the Lord^ was very besntTfuIly sung by 
Mrs. West and Miss Whinery, both enterfhg- fully 
into the spirit of the musfe; And Mr. Simpson's 
voice, style and intelligence went fisur toward doing 
full justice to the dramatie tenor soloe (tn the 
" Watchman" scene, etc). Mr. Zerrahn conducted 
with bis usual firm control ; and Mr. Laire drew 
from the g^eat reservoir of organ tones, where 
needed,, with judicious hand. 

Mr. Perabo's second Mating, on Toesday, Feb. 
9, offered : 

Sonata in C minor, op. 09^. TOur Mo v e m ents* 

Tfaalberg. 
o. Allegro moderato. b. Scherao pattonl*. 
Tint time in Boston. 
Sonata fbr Piano and yiola^ op. 49. F minor. _^ 

Habioetete. 

Viola, Mr. Miaialv. 

o. All^^ appassionato, h, Anuante, e. Sclier- 

so. All^^ Don troppo. d. Allegro con 

fUoco. 

Second time 1b Boston. 

Sonata, op. 111. CoAinor Beetheven. 

a. Maestoso. Allegro con brio ed appaesionata. 
ft. Arietta, Adagio. 

The two movements of the Sonata by Thal- 
berg were characteristic enough of their eomposer. 
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and therefore not particuliirly Sonata-like. The 
Thalberg spirit in the Sonata form 1 Light and 
graceful, their beanty in entirely on the «nrfnce. 
For a cnriosity they proved acceptable. The Ru- 
binstein Sonata is certainly one of the most marked 
and strikins: chamber compositions we have heard by 
that impaasioned, head«tron«r, bold composer. On 
second hearin«» it impresses ns still more than before 
as having: a i^reat deal of beanty and of power in it, 
as well as much that sounds wild and wilful. The 
nnusual combination of the Viola with the piano is 
an interesting^ one ; the full-toned instrument had 
an important and a difficult part to perform, and 
performed it admirably in the hands of Mr. Mulla- 
LT. Mr. Perabo seemed throucrhont in the best 
mood for playinj^ and interpreted the subtleties as 
well as the strong:, fire of Beethoven's last and im- 
mensely difficult Sonata, including all those roar, 
vellously fine rhythmical divisions in the variations 
of the Arietici, thousrhtfuUy and clearly. It re- 
quires an artist t« make such a work appreciable. 

Tire second Historical Concert of Messrs Osgood 
and BoscoviTZ will be at three a'clock next Friday 
(Feb. 26). The first profjramme brouj^ht us down 
to the ^eat period of Bach and Handel, and to 
some of their immediate predecessors and contem- 
poraries the second pro^amme is devoted. The 
vocal selections will begin with a five-part chorus : 
" Blessed are they," Ac. by Heinrich Schiitz (1686- 
1672), the author of some famous Passion music, 
published in Leipzi}^ a few years a^. Tlien Mr. 
Ossrood will siojBr ^^^ Volktlieder which his severe 
cold prevented the last time. Then follow two chr- 
ruses by old Italians: Miterere, by Caldara, and Re- 
gina AngtHorttm^ by Durante. Then a group of old 
lUllan songs: 1, a love song: " O lasciate" (1718) 
by the older Scarlatti (Alessandro ;) 2. "Star 
Ticino,^ by Salvator Rosa, who composed and sang 
as well aa painted; 8, an Arietta by Carisaimi. 
With these will be contrasted a curious group of 
German Lieder : 1, a m«lody from a glee by Hassler : 
" A pretty face has turned my head ; " 2, that fa- 
vorite choral ofSeb. Bach: "HerzUch thut mich 
Yerlangen," which is founded on the secular melody 
by Hasaler ; 8, a Shepherdess' Song {SicUienne) by 
Graun, who wrote the Oratorio " Der Tod Jeau ; » 

4. " Cupido," by J. A. P. Schulz. These selections, 
it win be seen, are mostly confined to the smaller 
song productions of the time ; we do not know how 
far it is the intention of Mr. Osgood to illustrate th« 
Bach family. Handel, Ac, by extracts from their 
larger choral works ; perhaps the picture would be 
too large for the small frame of such chamber con- 
certs. — ^The pianoforte portion of the programme 
includca : the Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue by J. 

5. Bach ; a Sonata by M^hul; aCbtconne, Air and 
Hornpipe by Handel : one of Domenico Scarlatti's 
numerous Sonatas (No. 82) ; and a Concerto per ii 
Cembalo, by Philip Emanuel Bach, adapted for the 
piano by Mr. BoacovUx. 

Those who heard the first concert (on that stormy 
day) are prepared for a great deal of pleasure and 
instruction in the second. They know what excel- 
lent means,— though within narrow limits necessa- 
rily-— are brought to the audible illustration of these 
curious ichantillon* of antique song and music for 
keyed instruments. 

In the first place Mr. Osgood^s choir was choice and 
effective ; be had brought together some twenty-five 
excellent voices, and trained them very carefuUly, 
so that they not only sang with accuracy, but with 
zeal. Then the historical notes upon the programme 
were very helpful to the listeners, and to many a 
critic the next day. Mr. Osgood's own voice was 
missed,but we shall have it next time. In the interpre- 
tation of the piano pieces Mr. Boscovits, who playad 
from memory and bad made himself complotely 



master of each one of them, wns all that could be 

desired. 

It is impossible without much time and study, to 

st^te all the nis^nlficance of that series of selections. 

The first vocal piece, a chorus: "Tu pauperum" 

(14S0). by .Toj^quin de Pres. the first compo<»er of the 
old Netherlanders, a century before Palestrina, 
who<«e music can be enjoyable to modern ears, was 
certainly a fresh, pure piece of harmony, quite as 
interesting as much of the sacred music of later old 
Italinn and Encflish mAsters. The Italian five-part 
Chritmas Song (1580) by Orlando Lasso (the great 
contemporary, and in some sense peer of Palestrina) 
proved still more interestinsr; and a Chorus (1580) 
DV Eccard, one of the founders of the solid German 
church music, justified Ms fame. A French Madri- 
gal, " Bon jour ma mie" (1659), by Claude le Jeuno, 
-—somewhat earlier than the English madrigalists. — 
in five parts, full of canon and of contrapuntal im- 
itation, sounded quaint enough and was enjoyable. 
B*it the gem of all the vocal specimens was a short 
anti phonal Gloria (1564) by Palestrina, which was 
inspiring and uplifting, as well as learned, solid and 
devout ; of this a repetition was demanded ; and one 
wondered, not for the first time, why, with all our 
cultivation of acquaintance with great masters, we 
have this important portion of our musical birth- 
riijht still withheld from us. The three specimens 
of the {Treat Elizabethan period of English Madri- 
galists (1690 to 1600) were Dowland's "Now, oh 
new, I needs must part,** and Morley's " April is my 
mistress' face,** and " Thus saith my Galatea"; the 
latter two particularly fresh, buoyant and charming. 
Why cannot this school be more cultivated by our 
clubs of mixed voices ? They need many voices on 
a part. 

For the earlier instrumental pieces, two curious 
old instruments were furnished by the Messrs. 
Cliickerini;. First, one of the queer little old harp- 
shaped spinets. (With a little alteration, we have 
he^rd it suggested, it miglit do duty in our or- 
chestras as a harp played with keys). The thin 
and feeble tone, produced by quills upon a sluflrle 
wire, is nevertheless sweet. But in this case the 
keys made more noise than the wires ; and we may 
well imascine that the Spinet in its day sounded 
much better than any of the "preserved specimens" 
we have ; for even our fine pianofortes, after they 
have been pounded on for forty years, sound almost 
as thin. Age does not mellow them as it does vio- 
lins. For spinet music Mr. Boscovitz resorted to 
old English Wm. Byrd and famous Dr. John Bull, 
— more than a century before Bach. The Prelude 
and " The Carman's whistle" of the former (1563) 
Is melodious and skillful ; the tune being just such 
aa a plodding teamster, in a careleas independent 
mooa, might whistle ; and to such a whistler, if 
musical, " variations" might sprins: up spontaneous- 
ly* ("whistle themselves"). These variations 
are scholarly, mostly in the harmony, partly 
in the melody, and truly polyphonic; the 
contrapuntal art, to be sure, is rather out of pro- 
portion to the meagre ideal contents (Inhalf); 
and such is the case with about all such music 
before Bach. "The King's Hunting Jig" (1690), 
by Dr. BuU, was jolly enough, like a lean and wiz- 
ened old courtier dancing. 

On the harpsichord (which has two banks of keys, 
one 0} erating through quills and one through ham- 
mers) he played a Suite by Lnlly (1638), in five old 
dance movements (Allemande, Courante, Sarabande, 
Minuet and Gigue) ; not an uninteresting forerunner 
of the Suites of Bach and Handel, though so much 
emptier in contents. A Gavotte and Variations 
(1688) by Rameau, played on a Chickering Giand, 
waa much enjoyed. 1t\\e.n came the first regular 
Sonata written for harpsichord (so there is reason 
to suppose), in 1696, by Euhnan ; it is in B flat, and 
eonsiata of three short movements, a slow one be- 
tween two quick ones. It does not amount to much, 
even in comparison with those of Scarlatti, not to 
speak of Emanuel Bach's, Haydn's and Mozart's 
more developed form, and those glorious imagina- 
tive creations of Beethoven ; but it was an interest- 
ing link in the progressive chain. To the Ssrabande, 
Gavotto, Ac, from various Bach Suites, and his 
Italian Concerto, with which the concert closed, was 
an immense stride ; for here consummate Art and 
genial inspiration were combined. Mr. B's render- 
ings throughout were admirable. 

Tnis week furnishes some concerts of ran inter- 
est ; not only Schumann's " Paradise and th t Peri *' 
at the Harvard Concert of Thursday ; but th i sixth 
and last Thomas Symphony concert, and again a 
Thomas Matin6e this afternoon. 



Xbw Yoax, FxB. 15. The programme of the third 
Philharmonic concert, on Saturday evening. Jan. 
23, contained a range of selections wide enough to 
suit the most exacting lover of variety. The list 
was artistically arranged, Bach. Haydn and Mozart 
being grouped in the foreground, and Wagner, Ros- 
sini and Raff fornr.ing the second group in antithesis. 

Haydn's Symphony in C-minor, set down in the 
programme as No. 9, headed the list. It consists of 
an AUtgro, Andante eantabiU, MewieUo and Finale 
vivace. It was well played throughout The next 
orchestral selection was Bach's CiacoTina, in D mi- 
nor, which, has been several times performed by 
the Thomas orchestra, and which was performed for 
the first time by the Philharmonic orchestra early 
in the season. It was repeated at the third concert 
by particular request. The large number of stringed 
instruments comprised in this orchestra g^ves a pe- 
culiar impressiveness to their performance of this 
noble work, which Raff has arranged with becoming 
reverence and surpassing skill The music is 
Infinitely grand from the first chord to the last; and 
its strange and wonderful beauty Inspires a feeling 
of awe, akin to that awakened by those sphinx-like 
beings of " the coming race '* in whose very calm 
and benignity consisted the secret of the dread which 
their countenancea inspired. More than ever we 
realized the force of the saying to the effect that, 
were all the music in the world destroyed — swept 
from the face of the earths-save only that of Bach, 
from his works alone all that which was lost could 
bd reconstructed. In this and in the preceding se- 
lection the orchestra did good work. Would that I 
could bestow the same praise upon their perform- 
ance of the introduction to Wagner's " Tristan und 
Isolde ; " but I am compelled to state, that having 
plunged into this sea of difiliculties, they literally 
floundered through it without regard to time or 
tune. In the middle of the piece some of the horns 
fell behind a bar or two and failed to regain the lost 
ground, although they manfully kept up the chase, 
for the sake, I suppose, of being in at the death! 
The question naturally presents itself, why under- 
take to play this music? why not lenvw it to be 
{)erformea by thone who can play it. The last se- 
ection on the list was Raft's new Symphony in D 
minor, a second hearing of which confirmed the im- 
pressions g^ven in a previous leiter. 

There was a vocalist, Mrs. Henry Butman, who 
sang the aria '*Non mi dir " from Don Oiomnni, and 
also Rossini's florid Cavatina " Bel Raggio,*' 

Theodore Thomas's fourth Symphony concert 
came on Saturday evening, Feb. 6, and was preced- 
ed by the usual public rehearsal on Thursday after- 
noon. These renearsals, so-called, are really mati- 
n^s, and are in no way inferior to the evening 
concerts. They afford the ouportunity of attending 
a Symphony concert to people who live out of town 
and who could not conveniently be present at an 
evening performance, while the musical part of the 
community attend the evening concert with in- 
creased interest and pleasure after hearing the same 
music at the matinee. 

The first number on the list was Beethoven's fourth 
Symphony in B flat, erroneously printed in the 
programme as in B. 

This symphony is not often played here. The 
interpretation of" the work was perfection itself. 
The symphony was followed by a Concerto for two 
violins and orchestra by J. S. Bach, (first time ;) it 
consists of three movements. — 1. Vivace. 2. Largo. 
8. Allegro. — in the form of a duet for violins with 
an orchestral accompaniment. It was admirably 
played by Messrs. Jacobsaohn and Arnold. 

thrown upon this severely classical background, 
in fine contrast, were three Hungarian Dances by 
Brahms with their rich coloring and free instru- 
mentation, and following these cam*^ Raffs' new 
pianoforte Concerto played by Mme. Madelaine 
Schiller whose fine poetic rendering was like an 
inspiration. She was twice recalled. 

The last number of the programme was a new 
symphony by Heinrich Hoffman, a Hungarian com- 
poser, known in this city through his Hungarian 
Suite, which was produced by Mr. Thomas. The 
symphony is called " Frithior after the' Icelandic 
Saga of that name ; it is divided into four move- 
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ments. Tho music is descriptiye in character and 
displays talent of the highest order. The composer 
has a wonderful command of the resource of an 
orchestra, and the work, at times, reminds us of 
Wagner, while it abounds in melodic phrases which 
resemble Raff. It is to be hoped that Mr. Thomas 
will grive this symphony a permanent place iu his 
repertory. 

At the concert of the Brooklyn Philharmonic So< 
ciety, on Saturday eyening Feb. 18, Mr. Thomas 
gave Schubert's unfinished symphony in B minor 
and Mendelssohn's Scotch symphony, also " Wotnn's 
Abschied" and the " FeuerEanber " from the Wal- 
kUre, with Mr. Remmerf z for the vocal part 

Aa Am O* 

Kadame Seller's School of Vocal Art 

The Philadelphia JSvminff BvlUtxn contains the 
following welcome information : 

A nnmber of gentlem«n and ladies of this city hsve re' 
eently organised a " School of Vocal Art,*' for the purpoae 
of training for the profeeaton of moaie, both as teachers 
and artists. Few persons are aware of the large number 
of Americans who are eontiniially going abroad to the 
eelebrated schools of vocal art in Europe, in quest of the 
higher education in music which these schools afford. In 
the Milan Conaervatory alone there are, at the preaent 
time, not less than two hundred Ameriean pupils, and 
large numbers are to be found in other European elUes. 
l£eanwblIe,«Europeanteaeheri and artists are establishing 
themselves in this country, and it only needs organized 
effort to provide for American pupils, at home, all that 
they have hitherto sought, at so much greater cost of time 
and eflbrt, abroad. 

In furtherance of thla idea, a number of gentlemen and 

ladles have recently enabled Madame Emma Seller, who 

haa established an enviable reputation as a teacher and a 

writer upon vocal science, to open a " School of Vocal 

Art,** at her residence, Ko. 880 South Fifteenth street. 
The gentlemen who have thus lib^rallv testified their p»r- 
aonalconfldenoe la Madame Seller's aollltles as a teacher 
are among the beat known of our citlsena. and certainly 
deserve much praise for this effort to elevate the atandard 
of vocal art, by bringing the fUIl advantasren of Madame 
Beiler*a large experience and unusual gtf ta aa a highly 
educated imatrese of all the mysterlee of vocal science 
within the reach of thoae who are thcmaelvea seddng to 
become teachers and are not usually overburdened with 
thla world's goods. 

It cannot be doubted that a sdentiflc acquaintance with 
the atmcture and action of the vocal organs, and the prac- 
tical application of all real diseoreriea in aoouatic and 
vocal physiology, are as essential to the formation of a 
Kood teacher or artist as the knowledge and utterance of 
the mere notes of music And it la the purpose of Mad- 
ame Seiler*a school to impart this higher kind of mnaJcal 
training. How well her system of instruction has succeed- 
ed la shown by aome of her private puplla who have already 
diatinguJshed themselves before the public. 

In carryiog out this new and interesting educational 
project. Madame Seller has associated with oer Mr. H. M. 
Croaa, Mr. Hugh A. Clarke. Miss Anna Jackson. Dr. Carl 
Beiler, and a teacher of Italian ; and a scheme ox study has 
been laid out, covering a term of four years, for the whole 
course of inatruetion. As pupils who are preparing to 
teach advanee, they will occupy part of their time in 
teaching, under the direction of this able profoaaloaal 
staff. 

Under such favorable auspices, we hope for most valua- 
ble results from this mnaical enterprise. With a lady at 
the head of It whose cultivated taleou at a tescher of vocal 
seienee have been recognised by the highest adentifle 
European authorities, and have been attested by a moat 
suocessfol career sineeher residence In thla city, and with 
such a well-^oeen eorpa of prof easlonal aasbtants, the 
«« Bdiool of Vocal Art " can scarcely fall of growing into 
one of the most important and useful art-«cbools of this 
dty. and as such we cordially commend It to public 
notice. 



The Hew Ooba Theatre. 

Ws rsgret to see that this maiden shrine of art Is to be 
profaned by the Opera Bouffe under the Aimte troup, 
which has nothing to recommend it, but is aa poor in mu- 
sic aa It la low in moral tone. Would that the empty seats 
might show thst Boston has no wish to naturalise this 
■pawn of French national corruption in her midst. But 
Janaoachek, with her ezqulaite claaalcal repreaenutlons, 
and the operas of Moiart and Bossinl will, we hope, draw 
appreciative houaes which will prove how much we value 
the best in art. " I am sorry," said John Quincy Adams, 
when the Tremont Temple was given up, ** that Boston 
cannot support one good theatre." Since his time the 
success of the Boston Museum under Its able director haa 
ahown that Boston can support a theatre without the help 
of rowdyism. The Olobe ainu at greater elegance and 
higher walks of art; If iU managers will have a little faith 
In the public, and offer them good things, and the best 

portion of the public will recognise that it rests with them 
io desid* whether there shall be opportunity of choice 



between the fpood and the evil, there Is no reason whv 
Beaton ahonid not have a really pood theatre for which 
we ahould be proud and gra refill. Beiween Uie low- 
minded vulgar crowd who will leave a refined theatre and 
go to lower places, nnd the cultivated cl:ias who will not 
go to the theatre at sll nnlea* it suits their Ideaa, there Is 
a large elaas who desire amusement, and who will go to 
the theatre whatever Ita character; and to thla class 
belontr the young and impressible on whom sentiments 
and ideas presented with the charms of poetry, music and 
scenic effect have far more influence than argiime*its 
addressed to the reason. The church and the achool have 
thoir work in educating the people ; but the theatre has 
its work also, and it ia no safer to let ribaldry and licen- 
tlou»nesa and cold cynicism and contempt of honesty be 
there preoented in attrscilve form than it would be to 
make ^' Gil Blaa '* and " Don Juan " the teit^booka In the 
achools. 

The press hss Its part to do in conntant, frank and fear- 
leaa criticUm of tlie playa presented, aa well aa of their 
artlatic execution ; and if all work together we cannot but 
hope that the Olobe will have a long lease of proeperity 
and usefutneas before It, which will Justify all the interest 
which has been taken in ita resurrection from its ashes.— 
Mr: S. D, CJUtuv, in Ms Index of Dtc, 17tt. 



WoRCXSTEK, Mass.— Mb. B. D. Allex gave hia third 
lecture on the great musical composera— this time on 
Haydn— at Plymouth Chapel, on Thnraday evening. The 
lecture waa full of biographical intereat, and the mualcal 
Illustrations particulariy attractive, exhibiting the char- 
acteristics of the great composer In his various moods. 
The performera were Mlas Ellie Sumner, Mr. G. R. Hay- 
den, Mr. Auguat Schultse, and Mr. O. W. Sumner. Mlas 
Sumner ^sng two esnzonets. " My mother bida me bind 
my hair." and '* The Mermaid's Song,'* evincing a sweet, 
f reah, pieaaing voice, and unaffocted, pure style of expres* 
sion. rartlciuarly worthy of not^* was her c'ear enuncia- 
tion. Mr. Bayden gave good C4>loring to a descriptive 
aong, and made every word tell by proper articulation. 
Mr. Sumner waa very nappy in the rendering of the Fan- 
tasia in C, wherein the peculiar genlua oz Haydn waa 
stiongly manifested, and whose happy, contented spirit 
was delightftilly picmred in the Interpretation. Tlie Sona- 
ta In F waa highly enjoyable, beinr splendidly rendered 
by Measra. SchuUxe and Somner. Mr. Scbultxe made hia 
violin spesk volumen, snd the mutual underatanding be- 
tween (he two performera was admirable. The lecture 
closed with an illustration of Haydn's music for the 
Catholic church; the selection being a duet from a Stabst 
Mater, well sung by Miss Sumner and Mr. Hayden.— Aii- 
ladium^ Ftb. 13. 



The Proposed Hew Opera Eouie in 

London. 

The London DaQy TeUffraph snys: '* Everybody — 

whether, like John ailpin's apouse, of ' frugal mind,' or 

of those mstbetio tastea which are not always economical 

will be glad to know that a portion of the reclaimed land 

on the Thames Embankment Is likely to be tamed to a 

good purpose without further delay. It la no secret that* 

for a long time past, Mr. Mapleson, in association with 

certain Influential supporters of the lyric drama, haa been 

looking for a place where Her Majesty'a Opera might be 

located en permanenee. The aecommodattona afforded at 

Drury Lane ever alnce the destruction of * the old houae 

in the Haymarket' seven years ago, though good as a 

makeshift, left much to be desired in many respects, and 

fh>m the flrat there could not have existed any Idea of 

looking upon the tenancy of Mr. Chatterion'a theatre as 

other thsn a temporary srrangement pending the re- 

erectlon of that over which Lcrd Dadley holds present 

sway. Why the new Her Mi^esty's Theatre remains 

empty— or perhaps we should ssy why it was built ao that 
nobody could inhabit It— Is s qoeation acarcely worth the 
trouble of discussion. Bnonrh that when the workmen 
turned it out of hand, her Majesty's Opera preferred to 
remain in * Old Drury,* and its manager resolved to look 
elsewhere for a permanent home. Varlona sites were pro- 

Kiied from time to time, but the exigencies of an opera 
use are. In thla respect, not easily saUafled. An opera 
house not only wants room for itself, but for thoae who 
would reach it with ease and comfort; It muat be readily 
accessible from the best quarters of the town, and ita aur- 
roundlnga ahould not present too great a contrast with 
the luxurious enjoyment purveyed. The diflculty in 
crowded London was to satisfy such demands at other 
than an absurdly extravagant cost, and this difficulty ex- 
isted long after the vacant spaces of the Thamea Embank- 
ment began to ciy out for aome one to come and build 
upon them. The Embankment waa all very well, but how 
was it to be reached? To thia gueation no snrwer came 
till the Metropolitan Board of Works let^ved upon the 
new atreet from Charing Croas. Then the aspect or affUra 
entirely changed, and the * maxi^nlflcent vacancy * lying 
between the proposed thoroughfare and the St. Stephen^ 
Club presented every advantupe for which Mr. Mapleaon 
and ma friends had looked so long In vain. No better aite 
for an opera house could be found throughout the length 
and breadth of London. The apace, both for the building 
and III approaches, is ample ; while Uie aoceaa to it from 
those parte of London where opera-goers chiefly reaide 
leaves nothing to desire ; proximf ty to the Houoes of Par^ 
liament being a apeclally importsnt consideration. Look- 
ing at facts so important and indisputsble, it la not anr- 
prising to And Mr. Mapleaon In treaty with the Board of 
works f«»r the poeseasion of the land, and that at length 
more than a probability ezlats of London having an opera 
hou>e ait well altuated and, in all essentials, sa complete 
aa the sumptuous building lately opened in Paris. If we 
are rightly Informed, thv actUiU traitfcr of the aite haa not 
yet been made ; but, having regard for the purpose for 
which it ia »ought, the hfgh character of thone who pro- 
mote the schcmu, and thu public aplrit of the Board of 
Worka, It can hardly be auppoaed inat anything will hin- 
der the realisation of hopes which rumor long ago exe.ted 
among the connoisseurs of opera.'' 
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DBSCRimVR LIST OF THE 
il»ltoli««« Uy Oliver tHtmmm * C«. 



Veoal, with Piano AeeompanimsBt 

Brin^ our Darling Home again. Song and 

Cho. «. F to f . n. P. DankM. 90 

** We hear not a sweet song of itladneaa, 
Since dn'Ilng waa stolen away.*' 

Mamma, I'll rotnrn to you. Son<r and Cho. 

8. Bft to f . H, P. Danks. 90 

** The birds «ill aing their aongs snew.** 

By the composer of " Silver threads amonr the 
Onld," who knowB how to invest a SImpTe theme 
wHh attractive music. The two songs bM fair to 
become very popular. 

And 80 will I. 8. D to e. PinmOL 40 

*' The bonnv lad, he loves na both, 
The lad thatV o'er the aea. 

A sweet Scotch aong, wftb a shads of ItaUaa 

smoothnesa in tho melody. 

Murmuring Streamlet Lullaby. S. Bbtoff, 

Barri. 30 

" Sweet mualc aoothe her with soft numbers. 
Calling a amile to that dear tiny face.'* 

Luliablea are in order every evening, and here fa 
a nfw one, which urill be best for a high aoprano 

voice. 



The Miner. 



4. A minor to f. 



Tmm. 40 



** Rngged and swnrt, and rough la be. 
Yet ataunch and true as a man should be." 

A bold, strong aong for a baritone ^a trifle too 
high for a baaa ) voice, and ahonid be very eflVctfve 
before an audience. 



Bird Song. 



6. F to 5. 



BeObron. 90 



*' Oome. pretty bird, and tell me of love. 
While I imiute thee.** 

Charming im*tationa of b^rd-warbUag. 

•Show juur Ticket. 2. G to d. WUder. 80 

An amnalng nm$me of the recent Season Ticket 
trouble. 

Her little Soul keep. t. F to f. Keller. 80 

•' A dear little lansle we name Fifty Pat, 
Bhe has a wee kitten abe call* Kitty Cat.*' 

A dear little aovg about a dear little cMM. 

lattruMBtalt 

Brilliant Gems of Girofl^-Girofla. Lecoeq. 40 

No. 8. Lancers. Arranged by Donrning. 8. 

Piquant French airs, better In thin fhrm probably, 
than in their origioal setting— with worda. 

8 Sonatinaa. Isadnr Seisa, eo. 60 

Ko. 2. G minor. Ko. 3. G major. 

Of about the 3d degree of difllculty. are gracefbl 
and correct, flnc practice, and fumlah quiet, claa- 
alcal entertainment to true mualc lovers. 



Reiter Galop. 



2. D. 



Zikof. 80 



▼ery spirited, and may be a favorite alike with 
a bold Reiter, (Rider) and a wide awake dancer. 

La Gazelle. 4 hands. 4. £5 WoUenkentpL l.'X) 
Popular polka, newly arranged. 

In the Forge. (In der Schmiede). 8. D. 

</vii|/nuntii« 86 

*' Schmiede*' In eommon language, rather meana 
**amlthy" than *'forge," Jungmann haa made the 
noat of the mualcal tap and clsnr r>f hsmmerp. 
and has produced a piquant, orlginu and taatelul 
composition. 

The Pink. (Bunte Blumen). 2. -G. Xfdbier. 80 

Haa a pink-like neatness and aweetness. Is easy, 

and excellent practice. 

Coquette Schottische. 2. F. Well 80 

The name deacribci It. Crtap, pretty, eoqaettlah. 

Beauties of GiroflMSirofla. Lecooq. 

Vo. 3. Waltz. 8. 8tr€ttta9. 75 

'' 4. Waltz. 8. Knight, 30 

'' 6. Quadrille. 8. Gwifjl 40 

** 8. Polka Redowa. 8. A& Knight, 80 

Tills natty French muHlc naturalljrfrel* most^t 
home |n connection .with the dance, .I'nd may be en- 
joyed aa aneh, perhaps all the more for the abaence 
orthe trifling words. 

Die FledcrmauB. (The Bat). Qnadiille. 

8. Strtuimt. 40 

The bat Is a moRt graceful flyer, and may appro- 
priately give a name to a graceful set of daaees. 

Abbrvviations.— Degrees of difficulty are marked 
1 to 7. The kry\* mark«-a with a capital letter: as C, B 
flat, ate. A amall Roman letter marks the highest note, 
if on the stall, an UaiU: letter the highest note, tf above 
the staff. 
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Sir Sterndale Bennett 

rProin *• The Tlm©».'» London, Feb. 2 J 
On© of the mo«t ^rifted musicians ever bom 
in this country — William Sternclale Bennett- 
died yesterday, about noon, at his residence in 
St. Johns's Wood Road. He was born at Shef- 
field on the 13th of April, 1810. His father, 
Mr. Kobcrt Bcnnott. was organist at a church 
in that town, and the 8on"'s earliest days were 
passed as a choir-boy. Very soon, however, 
his extraordinary precocions capacity raised 
general attention ; and he was sent to our Roy- 
al Academy of Music for instruction. At the 
Academy he studied under Dr. Crotch, Mr. W. 
H. Holmes. Mr. Cipriani Potter, and other pro- 
fessors of note. Although, at first, considered 
a rather dilatory scholar, he rapidly attained 
distinction. His symphony in E flat at once 
proclaimed his exceptional ability ; and, not 
very long subsequently, his pianoforte concerto 
in b minor interested Mendelssohn so greatly 
that he desired to be introduced to the promis- 
ing young musician. After progressing more 
and more in the same path, and when he had 
composed various works of immediately ac- 
knowledged excellence, Bennett was invited to 
perform at the Phifhamionic Concerts, which 
at that period were the direct road to profes- 
sional eminence. He played his second concerto 
(E flat), and, a year later, his third (C minor), 
each with brilliant success. From this time 
his career became assured ; and as he was one 
of the finest pianists of his time — the nearest, 
in fact, to Mendelssohn that we can remember 
— h}s services were in constant reouest. He 
then went to Germany, and, at Leipsic^ soon 
won the close intimacy of Mendelssohn and 
Schumann. How these remarkable men influ- 
enced his subsequent career is well known. 
Previous to his neparture from England Ben- 
nett had obtained general acceptance through 
the pianoforte concertos we have named, liis 
overtures, Paratina and Tfi€ Naiade9 — both 
masterpieces — and other works. At Leipsic he 
composed his finest overture, Ths WoadN^fmphB^ 
which, on his return to England, was given 
without delay by the Philharmonic Society, 
meeting with a rccf.ption no less cordial than 
had givteted it in the Saxon capital and other 
parts of Germany. Thenceforth his career was 
one of uninterrupted success. From a pupil he 
had ripened into a master, and his supremacy 
as an English pianist and composer was unani- 
mously admitted. The works he has since 
produced are so well known to English musi- 
cians and amateurs that it would be superfluous 
to catalogue them in detail. Among the most 
remarkable, however, must be mentioned the 
fourth pianoforte concerto (F minor); the 
Caprice (E major), for pianoforte, with orches- 
tra; a sonata dedicated to Mendelssohn (F mi- 
nor); a fantasia, so called, though in form just 
as much a sonata as the other, dedicated to 
Schumann (A major) ; a cantata, entitled The 
May Quten^ composed for the Leeds Festival of 
1858, and now all over the country a household 
word ; The Woman of Samaria^ his chef cTauvre 
in the sacred style, written for the Birmingham 
Festival; his seventh symnhony (in G minor), 
performed only last Saturday week, amid gen- 
eral applause, at the Crystal Palace Concerts, 
under the direction of Mr. Manns; his overture, 
Paradite and the Perij a poem, if ever there was 
one, in music; and last, not least, his beautiful 
pianoforte sonata, The Maid of Orleane^ com- 
posed expressly for Madame Arabella Goddard, 
which, in her absence, has been performed by 
Dr. Hans von B&low, Mr. Franklin Taylor, 
Mr. Walter Macfarren, and other distingaished 
professors. Bennett has left a great number 



of compositions in manuscript, which, as fas- 
tidious as Mendelssohn himself, he kept by him 
for revision at leisure — a leisure which never 
came. He always looked at his art from a se- 
rious point of view, and did nothing to concil- 
iate what is spoken of as ** the popular taste of 
the day." The intimate friend of Mendelssohn 
and Schumann, he emulated their example, 
though he had done quite enou.irh to a.sscrt his 
right to belong to the fahiily of genuine artists 
before he made the acquaintance of either. 
Bennett was never, as we find so often stated, a 
pupil of Mendelssohn's. The two met at Diis- 
seldorf and Leipsic on equal terms, and 
Mendelssohn esteejned our English composer 
just as highly as our English composer esteemed 
Mendelssohn. Of this there are existing proofs 
in the great Gennan musician's own printed 
words— instance the friendly and noble testi- 
monial when Bennett was a candidate for the 
musical professorship at the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. Schumann's opinion of our country- 
man may be read, over and over again, in his 
**Gesammelte Schriften, iibcr Musik und Mu- 
siker," especially when, criticizing T/w Three 
Diversions (piano- forte ducts), he writes: — 

" Abcr jener Encrlfinder iBt untcr nllcn Frcmden 
der deut9r*hen Theilnalime am wurdi^f>t?n, ein 
gt-fjot^er KunstUr^ wie selbst Deutscliland weni^re 
Rufznwelscn.^ 



{From, the ''Daily Telegraph,'' Feb. 2.) 

Stenidale Bennett's career, looked at in con- 
nection with the many discouraging circum- 
stances against which an English musician con 
t«nds, is a remarkable instance of the power of 
real ability to make its way. Our dead master 
came of a musical family and respectable 
parentage, but hardly could anything have been 
less hopeful than his start in life. Mother and 
father were taken from him in infancy, the loss 
of the father being the more serious because, 
as an organist of repute in Sheflield, he was 
fitted to watch over the musical development 
of his son. But the orphan boy was not left 
friendless, and at eight years of age— that is to 
say, in 1824 — Sterndale Bennett became at- 
tached, as a chorister of King's, to the Univer- 
sity which now laments the loss of her distin- 
guished Professor. His musical genius rapidly 
asserted itself ; and those who were interested 
in him saw that the lad had gifts only needing 
proper care in order to attain greatness. Hence 
his removal to the Royal Academy of Music, 
then a young institution, presided over by Dr. 
Crotch, and giving much promise of good by 
its activity and success. Sterndale Bennett 
was now fairly started on his career, and some 
of those who remember him under these circum- 
stances arc fond of calling to mind the bright, 
happy, high-spirited youth, already looked 
upon as the hope of English music. Bennett 
was no sluggard during his time of pupilage. 
Possessed by the spirit of art to that degree 
which only musicians know, he wrought inces- 
santly, work after work coming from his busy 
pen, as though his resources were inexhaustible. 
Hbw far, in this respect, he emulated the bril- 
liant genius to whose artistic influence he laid 
himself open so unreservedly, it boots not to 
inquire. At any rate, these were Bennett's 
golden days — days in which honorable ambi- 
tion fed upon successful achievement, and life 
seemed a fair and happy thing. The works 

Eroduced at this early period are among the 
est he gave to the worla, and by them, rather 
than by later compositions, his genius is known. 
As instances may be cited the pianoforte con- 
certos in C minor and F minor, the overtures 
to the Naiades and Wood Nymphs^ and the 



Capriccio in E for pianoforte and orchestra. 
These things, and others more in number than 
can lie mentioned here, marked young Bennett 
for distinction above his fellows, and it wan 
with the best credentials that ho travelled to 
Germany in 1836 on an artistic tour, for which 
the ** ways and means'' had been supplied by 
a liberal and discerning amateur. This visit to 
the land of the great masters marked an epoch 
in Bennett's life. Through it he came in con- 
tact with Mendelssohn, and began a friendship 
which death alone could interrupt, and to it 
was owing the speedy repute he gained among 
Continental amateurs. There is something 
very charminor in the genial, affectionate wel- 
come found by the young Englishman in the 
highest musical circles in Germany, and, above 
all, in Mendelssohn's almost brothcriy kindness. 
No doubt the illustrious master felt flattered 
bv the family likeness of Bennett's music to 
his own. But not Mendelssohn only stretched 
out a cordial hand. Robert Schumann was 
then editing the Neue ZcUseJmft fUr Musik, and 
when, at the beginning of 1837, he wanted to 
present his readers with a new year's gift, he 
gave them a sketch of Sterndale Bennett. The 
great and gentle spirit of Schumann went out 
unreservedly to the youthful wanderer from the 
** unmusical country," and alike for the sake 
of a beautiful testimony borne by one artist to 
another, for the sake of the writer, and out of 
regard for the memory of the man he honored, 
we must reproduce his words. The translation 
is that of **M.E. venG.":^ 

'* After much deliberation ss to what new-year's 
ffifl I could prfpcnt to the readers of the Nate 
Zeitschrifl fur Muuik-^m addition to the compli- 
ments oif the season— that should secure their irood 
opinion, I have come to the conclnsion that I can do 
nothins^ better than introduce them to 8«»me plea-Yant 
acquaintance. The man I have in my mind Is no 
Beethoven, enveloped in endless contests ;^ no Ber- 
lioz, preaching revolution with hero's voice, amid 
universal terror and destruction. On the contrary, 
he is a person of a quiet, amiable nature, who, what- 
ever tumults may be ra<rinj]:, occupies himself in his 
own work, like some astronomer In a lonely obser- 
vatory watching the course of events and investigra- 
ting the secrets of nature. His name is William 
Sterndale Bennett, and he is the countryman and 
partly the namesake of Shakespeare. 

*• TThe arts of music and poetry are surely not so 
antagonistic that we need wunder that that famous 
country, which has given us Shakespeare and Hyron, 
sh'iuld also produce » cood musician. The old 
prejudice which believed it impossible has been 
already shaken by Field, Onslow, Potter, Bishop, 
and others ; and now Sterndale Bennett has given it 
a harder blow than ever. Providence has watched 
over him from his cradle. . . . How far this devel- 
opment was promoted by the careful instruction he 
received at the Royal Academy of Music, in London, 
under masters like Crotch and Cipriani Potter, and 
by his own Indefatigable studies, l know not ; I only 
know that out of tliis chrysalis has bursit a truly 
glorious butterfly, fluttering through the summer 
air, now lighting on this flower and now on that, 
and leaving us to follow with eajjor ^yes and out- 
stretched hands. A soaring spirit like this could 
not be contented to remain on its native earth with- 
out desiring to behold the land where its two great- 
est predecessors, Mozart and Beethoven, first saw 
the fight. And thus it has come to pass that the 
favorite of the London public, and the pride of mu- 
sical England, Is residing with us. 

" As to the character of Bennett's compositions, 
no one can fail to be struck at first sight by Uieir 
strong family likeness to those of Mendelssohn. 
There is the same beauty of form, the same poetic 
depth of clearness, the same ideal purity, the same 
divine power of impressing the hearer. And yet 
there is a distinction. It is even more evident in 
their playing than in their compositions. Tlie 
Englisnman excels in delicacy and finished detail ; 
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Mondulssohn in pnerjsry and ffrnsp of the entire scope 
of the pioce. The one is as deruvite in the jrnida- 
tions ol his softest pinnns as the othtT is pouerfiil 
and inexhfui-tible in his jrlorions fortes. Here we 
are riveted by the divine expre>>ion of a .sin.rle 
connlenance ; there we seem to he lo'»kinff into one 
of Raffjic'lle's bnclicjroiindfl j«tudde<l wifli hundreds 
of sweet cherul) faces. And their compositions pre 
sent somewhat similar contrasts. While Mendels- 
sohn gives in hntastic outlines all the wild revelry 
of a Midsummer MfffU'a Dream, Bennett's imaffi na- 
tion was aroused by the Aferrif \Vhe$ of Windsor. 
The one spreads befoi-e us the slumbering ocean in 
all its boundless expanse ; the other fondly linjjers 
by the softly ripplino: lake, with the moon-beams 
quivering on its surface. 

" I have still much to say on this interesting top- 
ic — how the.se and similar pieces are mere trifles by 
the side of his larger w«»rkR— such as his six sym- 
phonies, his three pianoforte concertos, his six or- 
chestral overture.**— to ParoJtina, the Xaimh, Ac. ; 
how he knows all Handel by heart ; how he can play 
all Mozart's operas on the piano, so as to bring them 
bodily before your eyes. All this and much more 
T could tell ; but here he is hiraself ! I con keep 
him off no longer; he has been looking over my 
shouldei: for ever so long, and keeps asking, ' Whiit 
are you writing there?* ' Dear old fellow if you 
only knew what I have been saying !'" 

Introduced in such glowing and affectionate 
terms, what wonder that Bennett and his music 
were warmly received. Several of his more im- 
portant works were performed at the Gewand- 
haus Concerts in Leipsic, then under Mendels- 
sohn's direction, whilst, as pianist not less than 
as composer, the young Englishman obtained 
the mast flattering recognition. But perhaps 
the best measure of the impression made then, 
and subsequently upon the professors and ama- 
teurs of Germany, is supplied by the fact that, 
in 1853, when the conductorship'of the Gewand- 
haus fell vacant, Bennett was invited to the 
post. The significance of this can hardly be 
appreciated by Englishmen, who arc accus- 
tomed to see foreigners in the high places cf 
music, but among titie Gernmns it would be re- 
garded as almost a phenomenal honor. Return- 
ing to England, after the successful vi.Mt of 
1836, Bennett soon settled down to the ordi- 
nary work of a professor, composing, perform- 
ing, and teaching with equal success. But he 
was destined to an ultimate position in harmo- 
ny with the richness of his gifts; and when, in 
1844, he became a candidate for the Chair of 
Music in the University of Edinburgh, the first 
upward step was taken. True, the wise men 
-»f Modem Athens reiocfed his claims, and pre- 
ferred another candidate, about whom it is 
needless to speak: but the contest brought 
Bennett prominently forward, and elicited from 
Mendelssohn, then in the zenith of his fame, n 
testimonial of priceless value. Whatever opin- 
ion the great master had put into deeds at 
Leipsic, he here put into words, and it was not 
the smallest of b» erndale Bennett's distinctions 
that such men as Srlxumaun and Mendelssohn 
laid the homage of iJficir admiration at his feet. 
Twelve years passed, during vhich our master, 
though not compo.sing with the ardor of an 
earlier time, led a busy life; and then came the 
first of a crowd of honors. The Music Chair at 
Cambridge, vacated by the death of Dr. Wal- 
misley. was offered to Stemdale Bennett, and 
80 it happened that the chorister boy at KingV-* 
in 1820 becauic thirty years later the musical 
head of the University. Nor did this distinc- 
tion come alone. After Herr Wagner's disas- 
trous campaign in 1855 as conductor of the 
Philharmonic Society's Concerts, it was found 
needful to i)ljice the bdton in other hands, and 
to whom could the directors more naturally 
turn than to the chief English musician of the 
day ? Dr. Bennett accepted the post, and held 
it till 1868, when he made way for Mr. Cusins. 
How far his reign was a success, and in what 
degree he brought to the discharge of his duties 
the mingled strength and delicacy of a perfect 
eh/f dWchentre, are (questions which, if pro- 
pounded, would receive a variety of answers. 
True it is, assuredly, that in nice perception of 
a composer's meaning, and in sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the methods by " which it was 



conveyed, few conductors could equal Stern- 
dnle Bennett. He may have lacke-' — nay, he 
did lack — the firmnes.^. cncrsv, and power of 
command tha*. en:il>lc ii rhf;f' d'or»'fn.Hirf to ani- 
mate even' subordinate with his own spirit; 
hut, assuminsr that these merits could not bo 
found united, he at least ]>ossessed the more 
essential. In 1858 Yorkshire recognized its 
now distinguished son by inviting him to pre- 
side over a grana festival at Leeds, and there 
was produced that l>eautiful and graceful work 
which, under the name of TlieMay Queen, ranks 
among the classics of music. With this chrf 
d^cBurre the career of Stemdale Bennett as a 
composer may be said tahave reached its high- 
est point. He did not, like Rossini, after 
OuiUnvme Tell, lay down his pen, but he had 
none the less done his devoir, and won his 
highest honors as an art creator. In 1802, Dr. 
Bennett composed the work which represented 
English music at the opening of the Internation- 
al Exhibition, the words being a poem by 
Tennyson — ** Uplift a Thousand Voices;" and 
in the same year he co-operated with the late 
Canon Kingsley in the Ode performed at the 
installation of the Duke •/ Devonshire* as 
Chancellor of his University. The remainder 
of Dr. Bennett's career is less noticeable for 
public work than for an accumulaticn of dis- 
tinctions. In 1869, Cambridge enrolled bim 
among her Masters of Arts, the Royal Academv 
having, a year previously, placed him at its 
head, in succession to Mr. Lucas. Oxford sub- 
sequently made him a D. C. L., and on March 
24th, 1871. her Majestv the Queen bestowed 
upon him the honor of knighthood. It must 
not be supposed, however, that all this time the 
pen of the composer of the May Qft^en was idle. 
For the Birmingham Festival of 1867 Dr. Ben- 
nett wrote his only oratorio, The Wnman of 
Samaria — a work none the less full of \ eautiful 
music because it failed to achieve popular dis- 
tinctioD. That the Woman of Samaria is not 
free from errors of judgment may be conceded, 
and yet leave much that some day or other will 
secure higher appreciation than it has hitherto 
obtained. The 24th of March, 1871, was a 
proud day in the life of the Sheffield organist's 
son ; but a prouder, perhaps, was the 7th of 
April, 1^72, when, in St. James's Hall, from 
the hands of the Attorney-General — now Lord 
Coleridge — while the elite of musical London 
watched and applauded, Sir Stemdale Bennett 
received an address announcing that a biennial 
musical scholarship had been founded in his 
name. Hundreds who were present will now 
recall the scene, and once more behold the 
<«lijrht nervous frame of the honored ma<*t<»r as 
the work of his life was thus crowned and con- 
summated. In a measure, this was Stemdale 
Bennett's farewell ; and, though none knew the 
actual solemnity of the occ«ision, the speech of 
the Attorney-General was an elegy as well as 
an eulogium. Unwittingly Sir J. D. Coleridge 
summed up a life, wh;in, referring to the limited 
repute of English composers, he said : — ** It has 
been the just good fortune of Sir Stemdale 
Bennett to put an end to this somewhat provin- 
cial character of English music, and to brincr it 
about that the name and works of an English 
musician shall be known and honored and ad- 
mired beyond the limits of the empire, and 
amonsfst other great and cultivated nations; 
and since the day when he first went to Leipsic, 
at twenty years of age, carrying with him the 
overture to the Naiades, to which we have just 
listened with pleasure, up to the present hour, 
his fame has gone on increasing day by day^ 
until it has assumed the solid and proud pro- 
portions which it is no less an act of justice 
than of pleasure for us to acknowledge.'- 

Here, too, wemust quote the felicitous words 
with which the Attorney-General accompanied 
the presentation. Referring to the testimonial, 
he said: — *^ Take it, keep it, treasure it, hand 
it down to your posterity, to keep alive the 
memory of this day when yon and I alike are 
gone to our rest; to keep fre^h the recollection 
of the ad'niration we feel for the man of gen- 
ius, the respect and honor we feel for the great 



artist, and the affectionate regard and esteem 
in which we hold an excellent and honorable 
man." With the applnuKC which confirmed 
these word?* rincring in Iri.-* ears Sir Stemdale 
l^;nnett retired from public view; and though 
he worked on neurly to the end — composing his 
beautiful sonata, the Maid, of Orleanst^ for ex- 
ample — his career nviy be said to have closed 
with that grand proof of esteem and admira- 
tion. 

We do not assume here and now to gauge the 
genius of the departed musician, nor to discuss 
the reasons which might be assigned for the 
comparative non-productiveness of his later 
years. Granted, as regards the second point, 
that Sir Stemdale Bennett's ripe manhood did 
not fulfil the brilliant hopes of his youth, it is 
not for us to pry into causes which may have 
been absolutely personal to himself. Rather, 
at this time specially, should we encourage a 
feeling of gnititude for the many things of 
beauty with which the deceased master enriched 
his art, and for the proof his cat ecr gives that 
merit, even in one who never asserts himself, 
is sure to meet with its reward. Sir Stemdale 
Bennett was no hunter after popularity. He 
wa« not ever anxious to keep himself before the 
public eye, seeking rather to avoid it with an 
earnestness well nigh culpable. All the strong- 
er for this is the testimony bcrne by the honors 
lavished upon him. Of his ultimnls place in 
mu <ic it would l>e nish to speak with confidence. 
The time may l>e at hand when that which has 
hitherto been accounted a composer's strength 
will be set down as his weakness, through a 
reversal of the canons of art ; in which case 
St'irndnle Bennett, as be llourished with his 
friend Mendelssohn, will suffer with him. Any- 
how, we who were so lately his contemporaries 
value the delicate fancy, the graceful expression, 
and rich culture of Sterndale Bennett's rouse. 
We, at least, shall keep and cherish his works 
as the productions of a richly-gifted man, and 
when, in a few days, all musical England, in 
body or in spirit, stands at the side of his gnive, 
the **Requicscat in pace" wiji apply only to 
the dnst which returns to dust, for, while a 
love of genuine music exists, so long will 
Stemdale Bennett live and move amongst us. 
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Le Nonrel Opera.' 

A correspoo lent of the the London Mutical Stand- 
ard writes as follows : 

Rwis, 21th Jan., 1875. 

« 

The cpntnd ohject of mii^iiotfl intert'St. in Paris is 
still the New 0(>ern. silI the appeiirarice of var ous 
works containing detailed Recounts of the building 
has be<*n the siurnal ff»r much discu^nion in rnu^ic^I 
AS Will as archittfctnrHl oircle^^ upon ir.s nieri's a d 
demerits. From these b(x>k<« I cfinnot do better than 
single out for notice tluit of M. Charles Nuitter. the 
keeper of the n»f:ords at the Opurii. This lau lator\' 
description of tfic latent addition to the m.<i<;nificent 
buildings of Paris is dedioited by the anUmr to his 
friend, M. Gamier, the areliitect, and by the former 
is said to be, ** in fact, more your (Garnier's) work 
than mine." If the greater part of ** Le Jfouvel 
Opera ** is an enthusiastic eulogy from an architect's 
point •f view, and is on that occoant sarprising as 
the work of an archivhte, it cannot be said that the 
short historic notice of fonner ** salles d'opera." 
which prefaces the description of the presont build- 
ing, is either out of place, unauthentic, or even noin- 
teresting. 

The first opera house was inaagiirated in 1671. and 
gave birth to the earliest specimen of a French 
comedy with music, *' Poraone," a " Pastorale." 
L'Abb^ Perrin, who contributed the words, saw in 
the success of the piece an opening to his own for- 
tune, nnd obtained the oxchi-ive iirivilege of repre- 
senting works of this kind in public, a monopoly 
which in the present day it would be worth no little 
exertion to gain Hnving ansfioiated with himself 
the Marquis de Soard^ac and M. de CbaroDeron in 
tho new ♦*nter»i»*i«#'. ho ««M>n had th«» mortification of 
seeing them start a new opera in the way of opposi- 
♦i'Mi. ti»« inns iiiiin'i i»"-.f It im«ted fr ■"« hi** i^ivi- 
leges, and with undoubted wisdom yielded what he 
hiij ot vh-orilt to rlie ceiforated Liil'* '\ h*» co.iino- 
ser struck out a new track, and established the sec- 
ond opera-house in the tennis-court " Da Bel Air." 
in the Rue Yaugirard. A pastorale, "Fe^tes de 
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rAm«ur et de Bacchus." concocted of fraij^menis of 
Lully*s former compositions, was represented, and 
Qninniilt's first opora, "Cadmus et llennione." 
Upon the death of Moli^re, in 107'). an opportunity 
presented itself which Lully did not fail to seize, in 
asking from the kins^ a lionie for the opera in the 
Palais Royal, tlien occupied by Moliero's company. 
Here arose the third " salle d'opera," to take a long: 
lease of life — not less than ninety yeiiri* — and to 
breathe at last a sorrofi'ful endini; in a conflagration, 
which at the same time consumed a great part of the 
Palais Royal. The opera company was kept to- 
gether by giving concerts in the Tuileries. until the 
fourth opera was opened in a large building near 
that palace built by Ltuiis Quaturze. which at the 
time of the fire happened to be vacant. Here were 
representations given till 1770, a new opera-house 
meanwhile building in the Palais Royal. The lat- 
ter was the first theatre speciiilly constructed for 
o]>eratic perft*rmnnccs. Tiie fier}' clement again 
held its temporary, yet powerful sway in 1781, and 
fourteen poor dancers and scene-shifters perished in 
the flames. The opera was for a time obliged to 
content itself with a small room in the Ruo Bergere, 
since used for the concerts of the Conservatoire ; and 
on the 27th October, 1781, was transferred to a new 
home — the seventh — in the Boulevard Saint-Martin. 
The latter has often been quoted as an example of 
rapidity in building. It is said to have been raised 
in 16 Jays, but M. Xuitter says 86 days, and adds 
that the architect made use of materials of the old 
opera which had escaped the Are, and especially the 
main walls, which had been left standing. * The 
managers of the new house, however, after an inter- 
val of eleven years, casting their e3*e8 upon a larger 
structure, stralghtwa}* coveted it. and by a mean 
subterfuge gained possession. They accused the 
owner, *• la citoyenne Mont«nsier,'' of having raised 
her theatre opposite the library (in the square Lnu- 
vois). " with the intention of burning down that 
storehouse of humaa knowledge ! " Madame Mon- 
tansier was imprisoned, her theatre closed, and al- 
most immediately reopened for the opera perform- 
ances, according to a decree of the "27 Germinal, 
an 11.," taking the title of " TheAtre des Arts." It 
was closed under circumstances no less remarkable 
than those which attended the opening. On the 1 3th 
of February, 1820, the Due de Berr}*, whilst hand- 
ing his wife to her carriage, was mortally wounded 
by Louvel, and expired in one of the manager's 
rooms. It was at once resolved to give no more 
performances in the building, that it should be de- 
stroyed, and an expiatory monument erected in its 
place. Accordingly the Salle Favart, then fortu- 
nately vacant, for a year gave shelter to the luckless, 
wandering opera, and for a few months following 
the Salle Lou vols was devoted to concerts by the 
opera company to " keep the thing going." August, 
1821, saw the so-called provisional building erected 
in the Rue Lepeletier, which, however, sufficed for 
the regular performances until 1873. Then the nat- 
ural enemy of theatres again came to devour. The 
loss was considerable : the scores of fifteen operas, 
the orchestral parts of the same worics, and many 
dresses of the artists. Fortunately the records were 
preserved, or M. Nuitter's office would b«9 now a 
sinecure, if indeed existent. From January of last 
year the opera occupied the Salle Ventudour, until 
the opening of the present bulling — the thirteenth 
house of the French opera. Amongst the causes 
which led to the new project, it may be mentioned 
that so far back as 1763 the permanent establish- 
ment of the opera was mooted, and was followed at 
intervals by various proposals. At length a decree 
in 1860 declared the advisability of erectii.g a new 
opera-house on the site now covered. 171 designs 
were actually sent in, and M. Charles Gardier was 
the architect selected, his motto being, " Braino as- 
sai, poco spero." 

Of little interest save to Parisians is a detailed 
history of constrnctioa. In the work before me, 
%oodcut8 are actually given showing the stat^ of the 
works in each year, and there is hardly a feature of 
the new building considered too unimportant to be 
portrayed. The events of 1870 interrupted the work, 
and the opera in embrvo was put to various purposes 
quite unexpected. First, it was used for the organ- 
ixation of an ambulance ; then, during the siege, as 
a great military magazine, where the too precious 
provisions were carefully stored and dispensed dur- 
ing the six months' investment Upon the roof 
there is even now, I believe, a semaphore used by 
the Minister of Marine for signalling. As soon as 
the siege was at an end, and the Germans had left 
Paris,the building was possessed by the Communiiite, 
who, from its roof, spread far and wide by me mns of 
fire balloons the proclamation of tho Commnne, aad 



when they had left it the opera was found strewn 
with these bailuonrt. M. Nnitter calculates that 
more thsn 300, OoO francs was not sufficient to cover 
the daniaije enured by the siege and the Commune. 
Although M. Goriii'T had not intended completion 
before January. 1876^ the burning «>f the temporary 
building in the Rue Lepeletier neeessitated a more 
speedy openina:, which, as your readers are aware, 
was made on tlio fifth of January last. The aspect 
of both the exterior and interior has now been made 
tolerably familiar to English readers of illustrated 
periodicals, and it only concerns me to point out 
one or two detiuls which involve mii«ical questions. 
If we take the principal facade, there are seen 
busts of M<izart, Beethoven, Spontini, Anber, Ros- 
sini, Meyerbeer, and Halevy, with the librettists. 
Quinault and Scribe. Complaints have been made 
of the absence of (xluck from this group. But a 
statue ofhiu) has been placed in the vestibule; and 
Garnier explains that he had oriifinally asked the 
advice of thiise best able tojudge with regard to the 
choice of composers, that he had received recommen- 
dations so different that they virtually cancelled 
each other, and was finally obliged to make his own 
choice. Ho has wisely arranged the musicians 
according to their dates of birth. In the great ves- 
tibule four immense stMues are placed in a sitting 
position: Luliy. representing the music of Italy, 
Rameau of France. Gluck of Germany, and Handel 
of England. I very much question the representa 
tions, more especially as over each composer's head 
tho arms of his native town are carved, Handel, at 
least, was not born in England. It is impossible to 
find a more salient example of the " mixture" ele 
ment which prevails throughout the building than 
some of the paintings by Paul BauJry in the preat 
fotftr. Ten of these are intended to express " the 
nature and effects of music and the dance, as well as 
the triumph of beauty ; " and the subjects are chosen 
both from Holy Scripture and from profane writings. 
Saul and David, and the dream of St. Cecilia are de- 
picted side b}* side with Orpheus and Eurydice, and 
the Judgment of Paris. It is amusing to note in 
another series of panels the instruments which M. 
Baudry has taken to represent different nations. 
The inhabitants of Great liritian — a not insignificant 
portion of which happens to be En{;land, and refuses 
to be ignored — should feel some indignation in being 
put off with the Irish harp and — the bagpipes I 
Germany has the king-like organ, and theorbe, while 
France is content to reserve fife, drum, and clarion. 
The violin is conceded to Italy, with the tambourine. 
To read, in the book before menti<med, that the great 
saloon is certain to become " un lieu d*i ffreat aUrac- 
ttoH^** sets us wondering whether M. Nnitter, seeing 
the expression constantly used in our play-bills and 
concert advertisements, has cone to think there is 
something idiomatic ab >ut it. just as " le hi^h life** 
Speaking of the elaborate precautions against fire, 
M. Nuiiter repeats a good story. Baudry, havin'.; 
required a fire brigade to be stationed in the new 
Opera near his studio, one day pointed to his canvas, 
and tried to bring M. le Caporal to a sense of the 
importance of his eight years' labor. " Qnd mal- 
henr, ti toul eela venalt d bruhr / " " Oh^ out, mon- 
MieHr,"* replied the corporal, with an air of conviction, 
" et puUf la peiniure d Chuilc^ fa /cut de la bieti mau- 
vaiae fumee r* 

It appears that the numerous busts which adorn 
the contoirt chiefly consist of those rescued from the 
fire at the Rue Lepeletier Opera House in 1873, and 
that Garnier wishes for living celebrities to be also 
represented there, thinking very justly that busts 
modelled from nature will always be niMre interest- 
ing and truthful than those made after death by the 
Aid of documents, which are often inaccurate. At 
the risk of displeasing some, Garnier has asked for 
authority to commission no less than eighty, to 
represent, amongst others, ^mbroise Thomas, Felic- 
ien David, Gounod, Duprez, Faure, and Madame 
Carvalho, with many artists still connected with the 
theatre or the Conservatoire. The /over de la d-iuee 
forms another place " de great attraction," but the 
foyer da chant is not much frequented, owing to the 
fact that dancers are from Infancy inured to a con- 
stantly varying temperature, whilst a prima donna 
dare not until tho last moment leave her box, where 
she can just as easily practice her scales and rou- 
lades. M. Nuitter raises a ludicrous parallel in as- 
signing another reason : " Twenty dancers at once 
can imitate or execute different steps in silence. 
Half a dozen singers repeating a different air will 
produce une eaenpfumie auez dUagriabU,'* So many 
disasters have from time to time overtaken the op- 
era, that the records now existing do not extend 
back beyond the year 1735. and even that ma;h is 
due to the fact that at the time of the fires of 1763 



and 1781 the papers were luckily depoait.i»d elsewhera 
for greater safety. The revolution of 1793 affected 
the ©pera in no small dejjree, for the " citizen ar- 
tistes ' of tho opera Iti formed the cwmmissary of 
police of the existence amongst the archives of 
" matters relating to Royalty and feudal rule," and 
of their unanimous resolution to burn the papers 
publicly in front of the theatre. Amongst the pile 
of documents thus destroyed were " the rules of the 
opera, ostentatiously headed. Academic Royale de 
Musique, and box-tickets sprinkled with fleurs-de- 
lys.** What exquisite ads'.irdity is often found in 
acts of party frenzy ! The library of the opera for- 
tunately possesses an almost complete collection of 
the works represented there since its first founda- 
tion ; numerous unpublished fragments of Rameau, 
Gluck, Mehul, Meyerbeer, Rossini, with many oth- 
ers, and the autographs of nearly all the composers 
represented at the opera for more than a century. 
It also includes the operas of the Republic, such as 
"La Rosiere r^publicaine" of Gretrj'. In these 
strange prorluctions the " representatives of the 
people," municipal oflieers simply girt with the 
scarf, or curin tatiH-cntotJea, represented the gods of 
Olympus, and the Goddess of Reason danced the 
Carmagnole, and sang " Ca ira ! " 
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Joseph Haydn. 

[A lecture delivered In Worcester, Mass., on the evening 
of Feb. 11, by Mr. B. D. Allex, under the auspices 
of the Wor. Co. Music School.] 

Our scene is in Vienna. The time, nearly seven- 
ty years ago. In the grand saloon of the palace of 
Prince Lobkowltz there is a large concourse of peo- 
ple. On the etige may be seen the Italian master, 
Salieri, surrounded by one hundred and sixty of 
the most eminent musicians of the city. There, too, 
is the singer, Frischer, whose beautiful voice Berlin 
has lent for this occasion. And there, too, are 
WeitmuUer and Radichi, without whose tenor and 
bass the occasion would be incomplete. The hush 
of expectation is broken by the flourishes of the 
orchestra, announcing the arrival of one in whom 
the interest of the assemblage is evidently centred. 
An arm chair is borne upon the shoulders of men. 
Is it Pope or Em|>eror seated therein ? Walt a little 
and we may discover. Now we see the Princess 
l!)dt«rhazy advancing to meet the occupant of the 
chair. 'The procession stops in the middle of the 
room, where are congregated the nobility of Vienna. 
The eyes of all are fixed upon a feeble old man, 
towards whom Salieri advances, bestowing an affec- 
tionate embrace. He seeks his commands and then 
hastens to his place in the orchestra, giving the sig- 
nal for the musical performance to begin. It is 
evident that this falls upon no unsympathetic ear. 
Every face beams with delight. Loving glances 
rest upon the old man who is the hero of the hour, 
for to him is the debt due for this musical enjoy- 
ment. A long life of labor for art receives its crown 
to-day, and, could we look into the future, we might 
discern that this was the farewell to the world of 
one whose " Creation" is holding all spellbound. 

Go we back three score years and ten, and a far 
different scene engages our attention. Now, it is a 
small town, some fifteen leagues from Vienna. A 
humble cottage holds as its occupants the parish 
sexton and his wife. It is a holiday afternoon, and 
whilst the good man amuses himself with bis harp, 
the housewife adds her voice. Nor is this all, for. 
seated before his parents, is a boy accompanying 
their music, after his own fashion, with two £ticks 
of wood, which he holds in his hands as violin and 
bow. The domestic concert is interrupted by the 
arrival of the school-master cousin, Frank, who has 
taken the opportunity the holiday affords, for a visit 
to his relatives. He knows something of music, 
and, discerning the budding talent of the boy, pro- 
poses taking him home with him and looking after 
iiis education a little. As the greet ambition of the 
parents is, that their sen may ultimately rise to the 
dignity of holy orders, the proposal of the school- 
master is gladly accepted. But 

" The beat laid scheme o* mice an* men 
Gang aft a ffloy/' 

and, in this case, the lad is destined never to be 
known as " his reverence," but as the composer, 
Francis Joseph Haydn. Between these two scenes 
is comprised the history of a busy and honorablo 
life, wuich we will now attempt briefly to sketch. 

'Though the cousin, Frank, had been trained in 
music, hi^ school could boast of nothing in the way 
of mu^Ci 1 instruments, save two tambourines. As 
the CO m3S of each of these instruments was only 
two notes, it is not very easy to see how the per- 
loruiauces of the yuuug «^08eph could have fasciua- 
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X^<\ the visitors of the school, thonsrh we are nswired 
tlipv attracted attention. Had there been added to his 
res'H rces one more tone, he iri^lit have rivalled, or 
excel ed Rousseau's tnne of three note*. Better than 
the t; mhoniine was the boy** voice, which procured 
him nc'inission to the choir of the parish church, and 
soon made him famous throughout the canton. Bet- 
ter still, it bron^ht him into tha notice of one Ren- 
ter, a mnsician of Vienna, who was searchin;; the 
country for voices for his choir. Ilnvdn, in lafer 
yearn, amnscd himself in tellini; of his trial for the 
position. First a canon was j^iven him to »<ins: at 
siirht. The beanty of his voire, and the excellence 
of his performance asl-onished Renter. " But h<iw 
is it you de not shake T" said he. " How should I 
know how to Ahake, when mv cousin himnelf does 
not?" replied the child. "Come to me," snid Rou- 
ter to him, " and I will teach you." He took him 
on his knees, showed him how to make two sound?* 
succeed each other quickly, by holding his breath 
and aeitatins^ the top of his palate. Tne child sue 
needed immediately. Renter, delierhted with the 
success of his little pnpil. took a plate of fine cher- 
ries, and emptied them into the boy's |)Ocket. The 
ioy of the latter may be conc#»ived. He used to sav 
that whenever he made a shake, lie fancied he still 
saw those cherries. What will the lads of the pres- 
ent day who find an hour's daily practice a burden 
and a sorrow, say to Haydn's assertion, that at this 
period of his life, ho prnctised voluntarih' sixteen 
and sometimes eighteen hours a day ? It was the 
period of poverty and self-instruction in the difficult 
branches of his art ; but. with the love of music in 
his heart, little thought he of the cold of his earret, 
or the unatlractiveness of his broken harpsichord. 
He was liiyinir foundations for future excellence, 
and. all unthinking to himself, for fame. 

There was a long head there, as well as patience 
to endure the privations of poverty and the rebuffs 
of the scornful. See this illustrated in the mnnncr 
in which he obtained lessons of Pop)»ora ! Porpora 
was at the head of his ]»rof4'ssion in Italy, anrl espec- 
ially distinsruished as a singins: master. He came 
to Vienna in the train of the an»bassador from 
Venice. Haydn heard of it, and coveted the knowl- 
edge that only Porpora could impart. But how 
shall he. the unknown, and in his poverty the un- 
presentable, compass his end ? With a history the 
reverse of the prodigal in the Scriptures, he came 
to a conclusion like his, saving in one particular. 
Of Porpora he would ask that he might be as one 
of his Mw-hired serTant-s. So he put himself in his 
way, now beating his coat, at another time brushinsr 
his shoes or arranging his wig. But for all his 
trouble, the only information the ill-nahired man 
bestowed upon him was to tell him he was a fool. 
As. however, no payment wns claimed for servii-es, 
he bt^an to relent, allowed him t^> accompany dur- 
ing the singing les.sons, and soon msde the dis- 
covery that his volunteer valet had a talent for 
music. This brought bin under the notice of the 
ambassador himself, who srenerously settled up<m 
him a pension a^nply sufficient for his moderate 
wants, and admitted him to the table of his secreta- 
ries. Haydn's improved circumstances bettered his 
situation in other respect,^, brini'inff him encage 
ments in three several religious establij'hments, in 
which respectively' he played the violin, and the 
organ and sang. The leisure remaininij from these 
engagements was devoted to study, in which he often 
spent the greater part of the night. 

A outbreak of youthful sportiveness cost him his 
situation as vocalist at St.. Stephens, and led to his 
seeking refuge in the house of one Keller, a wig- 
maker, whose daughter he sul>i«equent.ly married. 
His offence was no more serious than the cutting off" 
of the skirt of a companinn's gown, but this wns 
deemed too serious a matt r to be forgiven. Haydn 
now endeavored to supplement his little teaching by 
the .sale of such compositions as would meet Ihe re- 
quirements of his pupvls. He slso engaged in the 
composition of a Serensde, which brought him into 
the notice of one Curt«. the director of a theatre, 
who, struck wiih the originality of the music, was 
led to inquire ofter the conjposer. Haydn presented 
liiniM'lf. " How I von. at your age. the composer ?" 
"Every one mu<t have a beginning." "Well, this is 
singular enough; come in wi'h me." The result of 
the interview wiis the commissioning of Ha^-dn to 
write an «»pera, with the title of" The Devil on Two 
Sticks," which was prohibited, owing to some allu- 
sions being construed as having more reference to a 
certain nobleman thnn to his Satanic Maiesty. A 
writer, in speaking of the composition of tliis opera 
remarks "that Haydn often said that it cost him 
more trouble to find out a wtiy to represent the 
movements of the waves in a tempest, than it after- 



wards did to write a difficult fugue. Cn-tr. who had 
much mind and taste, was very difficult to please 
about this tempest, and neither he nor Haydn had 
ever seen the sen or a storm. How then could they 
describe either the one or the other? *  Curtr. 
in the greatest acitation. walked to and fro, and 
round and round the composer, who was seated at 
his piano. ' Imagine,* said he to him, 'a hisfh 
mountain and then a valley, then another mountain 
and then another valley; thcM* mountains and val- 
leys followinc each other rnpidly, alps and abysses 
alternately succeedinir.' This fine description had 
no effect. In vain did Curtz add to it thunder and 
lightning. Tome.' he incessantly repeated, 'now 
Ilaydn, describe all these horrors distinctly in mu- 
sic, 'but especially the monntains and valleys.' 
Haydn ran hi« finger* rapidly over the keys, then 
across the semi-tones, was prodigal of seventh*, and 
modulated in an instant from sharp to flat ; still the 
director wa« not .satis'ied. At Ins^, the young mnM- 
cian. completely out r»f patience, with a rouffh excla- 
mation extended his hands to the extremities of the 
instrument, and drew them quickly together over 
the whole keys.  That's it ! that's it ! * cried Cnrtr, 
throwing himself on his neck, and almost smother- 
ing him with his embrace*. Ilaydn added, that, 
passing, some years afterwards, the straits of Calais 
in bad weather, he could not help laughing the 
whole time, at the remembrance of the tempest in 
• The Devil on Two Sticks.' " 

About a year after this Haydn came before the 
world as a composer of six tr'os. Later still, he 
made farther essays in the field of chamber music, 
in which he was reirarded as a ''nngerou* innovator 
upon well-established furms. It is cnrions to observe 
how he, later in life, looked npon the productions of 
Beethoven very much as his seniors were now look- 
ing upon his own. It reminds us of the conflicting 
opinions of our own day concerning composers who 
claim to take their point of departure from Beetho- 
ven and to advance into the stije of the Future. 
What arrt-ater contrast then between the simplicity 
ofa Ha3'dn and the rhapsody of a Wagner ! 

Haydn's pension must have ceased long before 
this time, for though we find him lodged in the house 
of one Martinex. where he enjoyed the improving 
companionship of his fellow-lodffer. the poet Metas- 
tasio, we read that his penury was so great that he 
waa compelled to remain in bed most of the days in 
winter for want of fuel. Escape from those deprens- 
ing circumstances came six years later, when, 
tlrongh the good offices of Count Mortzin. he was 
introduced into the establishment of the old Prince 
Esterhazy, whose interest had been excited by hear- 
ing one of his symphonies. The engagement made, 
however, was forgotten after the manner of princes, 
until Esterhazy's memory was refreshed as ftdlows. 
Friedburg, a composer attached to his highness, 
conceived the idea of makiuEr Haydn compose a sym- 
phony for the prince's birthday. " The composition 
was completed, and was worthy of its author. On 
the day of the ceremony, the -prince, surrounded by 
his suite, and seated on his throne, was present, as 
nsual, at the concert. Haydn's symphony began ; 
but scarcely was the first allegro half over, than the 
prince, interrupting the performers, asked whose 
was that-fine composition. 'Haydn's,' replied Fried- 
lerg ; and poor Haydn, trembling from head to foot, 
was made to advance. The pririce, on seeing him, 
exclaimed, * What, is that the music of this little 
Moor?' (It must be owned Haydn's complexion 
justified the appellation) ' Well, Moor, henceforth I 
retain you in my service. Wliat is your name?' 
•Joseph Haydn.' * Why, I remember that name; I 
had already engagei you; why have I not seen 3*ou 
before?' Haydn awed b}* the majesty that sur- 
rounded the prince, made no answer. ' Go. added 
the prince, and dress yourself as my chapel master; 
I command you never to appear again in my pres- 
ence as yon ^re now. You are twi little, and have 
a pitiful looking face. Get anew coat, a curb d wig, 
a collar, and red-hee'.ed sho<*s; but above all, they 
must be high, that your stature may aarree with 
your mind. You un lerstand. go. and everything 
requisite shall be given you.' The day following 
Haydn appeared at the prince's levee in the grave 
dress which had been appointed him. He was 
nominated second professor of music, but always re- 
tained among bis new companions she name of the 
Moor,** 

This incident gives us an idea of the relations 
subsisting, a hundred years ago, between men of 
genius in the musical profession and the grandees 
upon whose patronaire they were dependent. We 
shall find in the life of Mozart a similar occurrence 
between him and the Archbishop of Salzburg. 
Prabably Handel's father had good reason from his 



point of view in seeking to dissuade his son fn»ra 
joining the ranks of those he railed mountebank 
musicians. Certainly there has been great progress 
during the last hundred years in the estimation in 
which the profession is held. Thanks to the sturdy 
independence ofa Beethoven, who could stand una- 
bashed in the presence of royalty, when hi< com- 
panion, Goethe, showed the obsequiousness of the 
courtier — to the intellect of a Schumann, whose 
written word is appreciated no less than his musical 
creations — to a MendelsMfhn, whose broarl culture 
is apparent in letters and in painting ns well as in 
his own chosen art. the true musician of to-day ranka 
in Germany, with her scholars, her poeta. her phil- 
osophers. And in England, what a diansre from 
the tirae when Lord Chesterfield spoke with con- 
tempt of a gentleman's placing a fiddle under hia 
chin, to the present, when the band of violinists 
has been le<l b}' no less a personage than the Duke 
of Edinburgh I In our own conntry it is a cheering 
sign, that public opini<»n rtH^gniz«?s the fact of in- 
t4'llectual ability, and. in some measure, of social 
Htiinding outride the pale of the three learned pro. 
fessions, and that college graduates may be fonnd 
engaged in tb«i musical profession as well as in me- 
chanical pursuits. 

Returning from war digression, we are called to 
notice the death of the hau'rhty prince who com- 
manded the services of Ilavdn and the accession of 
his son. Nicholas, to his title and his estate*. In 
him, Haydn found a patron possessed of still more 
enthusiastic lore for music than the father had 
shown, though his musical taste was nnnsoal. Be- 
ing a performer on the baryton. he required from 
Haydn's pen a fresh composition daily for that 
instrument. But few of these pieces are now in 
existence. 

The happj' period of Haydn's life dates from the 
time of his ent-^^ring the service of the younger 
Prince Esterhazy. For thirty years his life flowed 
on in " the even tenor of ita way." It has been 
briefly sketched In the following manner. " He rose 
early in the morning, dressed with extreme neat- 
ness, and seated himself at a little table by the aide 
of his piano, where the dinner honr asnally still 
found him. In the evening he went to rehearsals, 
or to the opera, which was f;iven four times a week 
at the palace of the prince. Occasionally he devot- 
ed a morning to hunting : but, in general, his spare 
time was spent with his friends." 

His manner of working was to note down in a 
pocket-book such ideas as occurre'd to him from 
time to time; from these he selected what were 
needed in the progress of any composition. Al- 
though he worked regularly, he consulted his moods, 
choosing a cheerful frame of mind for his aira and 
minuets, and his more tender moments for Ma 
adagio,s. Whenever he composed, he placed a dia- 
mond rine. iriven him by Frederic H., on his finger, 
without which he bad no confidence in his aoccessi. 
When questioned as ta his reason for writing a pas- 
'ajje in any given manner he would simply say : 
" I did it because it went best so." In his composi- 
tions he was governed by certain rnles which he 
never divnlgetl. To Weijrl. who songht instruction 
in them, hi-* reply was : " Try and find them out." 
To quicken his imagination, he frequently adopted 
.^omo snbjcct given by a friend or some story that 
might admit of musical illustration. He was not 
averse to imit^itive music, of which we have many 
examples in his oratorio "The Creation." It must 
be confessed, that, judged by the highest canons of 
art. these must be regarded as blemishes on an oth- 
erwise faultless work. Of his own compositions he 
rate*l " The Seven Words " highest. These were a 
*eries of symphonic pieces expressive of the emoliona 
inspired by our Savior's last utterances. Ha3-dn'a 
hrother. Michael, subsequently added words and 
vocal parts to which the original compositions served 
as accompaniments. 

Thongl\ of a grave temperament, Haydn on oeca- 
sion%8hoMied that he could be sportive, ffia so- 
called " Children's Symphony " owed its origin to 
a desire to provide amusement for the prince and 
hia guests. It was written for an orchestra made 
up of " children's whistles, little fiddles, cuckoos, 
wooden trumpets, and other such instruments," the 
cuckoos being the bass. It proved very diverting. 
One anecdote, not well authenticated however, in 
every particular, states that Haydn, perceiving hia 
innovations in music were not well received by his 
band, determined to play them a trick. For thia 
purpoae, he composed a symphony in which the 
instruments, ene after another, cease playing, until 
at last the yiolin is left alone. " He had his sym- 
phony performed, without a previous rehearsal, be- 
fore the prince, who had been made acquainted 
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^ith the intention of the thing:. The confusion of 
tl»e performers, who all thought they had made some 
mistake, and efipocialiy that of the first vioiin, when 
at the close of the piece he found he was playine: 
alone nffordcd mucli entertainment to tlic court of 
Eifsenstadt.** 

To pain the attention of drowsy audiences, in the 
slow movement to one of his symphonies, Ilaydn 
arrancfed for the orchestra to play by def^rees slow- 
er and softer until a perfect pinuiMimo had been at- 
tained, ««t which point he caused all the in:;truments 
and kettiednims to strike np again with startling 
effect. 

His encounter with a music seller of London af- 
fords us another instance of his humor, " Amusini; 
himself one Jmorninjr, after the English fashion, in 
shopping, he inquired of a mosic-seller if he had any 
select and beautiful music. ' Certainly.' replied the 
shopman. ' I have just printed some sublime music 
of Haydn's/ ' O,' returned llaydn. * I'll have noth- 
inp to do with that.' * How sir. 3*ou will have noth 
ins: to do with Haydn's music ? and pray what fault 
have you to find with it?' * O, plenty; but it Is 
useless talking about it, since it does not suit me ; 
show me some other.' The music-seller, who was a 
warm Haydnist. replied, * No, sir; I have mu^ic, it 
is true, but not for such as you,' and turned his back 
upon him. As Haydn was g*in!; awa3% smi liner, a 
gentleman of his acquaintance entered, and accosted 
him by name. The music-seller, still out r»f humor, 
turned round at the name, and said to the person 
who had just entered the shop : • Haydn ! ay here's 
a fellow who says he does not like that great man's 
music' The Englishman lauf^hed — an explanation 
took plsee — and the music-seller was made acquain- 
ted with the man who found fault with Haydn's 
music." 

A singular instance of appreciation of this grent 
man is related in connection with the " Ox Minuet," 
so-called. A butcher, whose daughter was about to 
be married, applied one day to Haydn for the com- 
position of a new minuet, thst the weddina: might 
tM» duly honored. Haydn oblipinfrly complied with 
his request, and was overwhelmed with thanks from 
the grateful butcher. Some time nfter, Haydn heard 
a noise of instruments, and listening recognized his 
new Minuet. Upon ffoing to the window, he saw a 
fine ox. with gilded horns and flowers and garlands 
about him, escorted by sn orchestra, which took np 
its position under his balcony. The butcher, then 
advancing with many compliments said : " I thought 
that on this day I could not in a more appropriate 
manner than this, evidence my gratitude for so 
beautiful a Minuet. I have, therefore, brought you 
the finest of my oxen." Haydn was moved to accept 
the flatten np pi ft. The Minuet came to be known 
as the ** Ox Minuet " from these circumstances. 

Haydn had little of the facility of composition 
that some other composers have sliown. The Ora- 
torio of the Creation employed his pen during a pe- 
riod of two years. He used t<» say : " I am long 
about it, for I wish it t9 last lonp.'* The success of 
this work was rapid, and encournged him to under- 
take a new oratorio, " The Seasons.'* This also was 
received with deliuht, but Haydn's own estimate of 
the work may be learned from his words : " I am 
persuaded all'must feel, as I feel myself, Ihnt it is 
not a • Creation,* for the following reason : In the 
• Creation,' the characters are angels, in this they 
are peasants." The Seasons was the last important 
work Haydn undertook. A few quartets aud songs 
completed his list of compoMtions, which in the in- 
strumental department number five hundred and 
twenty -seven. Prior to this time, following the 
death of Prince Nicholas, Haydn visited England 
twice. From the University of Oxford he received 
the degree of doctor of music ; an honor which had 
been conferred on only four persons since the year 
1400. The exercise which he sent, according to 
custom, to the university was a composition, which, 
'• whether rend from top to bottom, bottom to top, 
or from the middle of tne psge, or on either side of 
it, formed an air, and a correct accompaniment." 
He was much impressed by what he heard of Han> 
del's music in England, remarking: " He is indeed 
the father of us all." In his old age he seldom left 
his home, but was accustomed to remind his friends 
of bis existence by sending them a card on which 
were set to music the words, "My strength fails me. 
I am old and feeble.*' His last days were robbed of 
their fitting tranquility by the existing war between 
France and Austria. His love for his country 
prompted htm to frequently go to his, piano and in 
feeble voice sing *• God save the Emperor." These 
were hU last words. Death came to release him at 
the advanced age of seventy -eight years and two 
mootha. His waa a deeply religious character. At 



the end of all his scores he inscribed the words 
" Laiis Deo^ as at the beginning he frequently 
placed the motto " In nomine Domini^ or ** Soli Deo 
Gloria" Of him we may say truly, what he said 
concerning himself, that he was so ])enetrated with 
religion as to make it his strong desire to praise God 
worthily in the talent given him. 

The musical illustrations, this evening, will com- 
prise selections of four vocal, and two instrumental 
pieces. The Canzonets, "My Mother bids me bind 
my hair" and "The Mermnid'/j Song" will first be 
sunp. The words of these songs are by Mrs. John 
Hunter, the wife of a distinguished surgeon who also 
supplied the words to ten other Canzonets composed 
by Haydn during his visit to England in 1796. 
This collection was pub1i!<hcd in London with a 
motto, borrowed from Isaak Walton, which well 
characterizes them : 

" Rnch sonps as virpins need not fear 
To sing, or a prave matron hear." 

One easily recognizes in these, as in the other 
vocal works of Haydn, those singable qualities which 
render the performer's task agreeable. Though 
Havdn is commonly spoken ot as "the father of in- 
strumental music," it is none the less true that his 
success has been great in his compositions for the 
voice. In this respect he contrasts favorably with 
Beethoven and his followers, who, instead of treat- 
ing the voice characteristically, have often used it 
as they would an orchestral instrument. But there 
is no evidence that Beethoven had special vocal 
training as had Haydn. The success of the latter, 
where the former in a measure failed, indicates the 
value of such training to the composer. 

F'or the pianoforte Haydn composed many sonatas 
and miscellaneous pieces, which are not as well 
known ns they should be. True, they are inferior 
to similar compositions by Bach and Beethoven, 
but they rank well with those by Handel and Mo- 
zart. Far better would it be for the promotion of 
a pure taste were the attention of musical students 
directed more to these five great men and others 
who have imbibed their spirit, and less to the writers 
of fashionable trifles whose works -" perish with the 
usinp." It is tA the credit of such as Rubinstein 
and Miss Mehlig that Haydn's piano compositions 
find a place in their programmes. One piece, which 
has thus figured, the Fantasia in C, will be played 
by Mr. Sumner. 

As illustrating our master's style in Oratorio, Mr. 
Hay den will sing a recitative and air from " The 
Seasons." The subject of this selection is a winter 
scene, In which 

" With henps Immense of drifte<l snow, 
Tlie drearv earth appears a grave. 
And o*^r tne wild and bleak expanse 
Palo Desolation spreads her wings. 

The perplexity of the lost traveller is depicted — his 
failinp courage— his stiffened limbs — his joy as he 
sees the sudden gleam of light from 

" the welcome cot 
Where all his pains may find relief! ** 

Haydn's ingenuity in descriptive music is well 
exhibited in this number. 

The sonata in F, for pianoforte and violin, has 
been selected as a specimen of Haydn's manner in 
chamber music. Compared with simflar sonatas by 
Mozart or Beethoven, those of Haydn will be found 
lacking in'brcadth of treatment. If any exception 
is to be made, it must be in favor of the one we are 
about to hear, which is altogether his best work in 
this department. The quartets for stringed instru- 
ments and the pianoforte trios are numerous and 
never fail to charm when properly presented. 

So good a catholic as Haydn could not fail of 
rendering his tribute to the church which claimed 
him as her son. This he did by composing, among 
other things, sixteen masses, if we compare these 
masses with those, composed for the most part in 
youth, by Mozart, wo must claim their superiority; 
always excepting the Requiem by the latter. If, on 
the other nand, we compare them with those by 
Bach. Beethoven or Cherubini, we mustacknowledpe 
their inferiority. In fact, one misses in all Haydn's 
compositions a certain quality which is always ap- 
parent in such composers as Beethoven and Schu- 
bert, not to mention Bach and Schumann. The 
subjective feeling, which im}iresses us with the 
conviction that what has been uttered came from 
the compooer's own experience of sorrow and its 
kindred emotions, is almost wholly wanting in Hay- 
dn. We feel as thouph he approached these sub- 
jects Bonfewhat in the manner he attempted in early 
years the deacription of the tempest at sem he had 
never Been. There is the clever snggeetion, bnt it 
comes not from deep inward experience. And so, 



when in his Canzonets he treats of " Despair," we 
feel that it mipht change titles with the one named 
" Pleasing Pain," and come as near truth of expres- 
sion ; or, in the masses, to the music of the Kyrie 
might be set the words of the Gloria. Haydn was 
too happy a man to write in any ether than a cheer- 
ful, or, at best, mildly melancholy manner. Sur- 
passing the mas<ies, and ranking with the large 
works, The Creation and The Seasons, is the Latin 
H^'mn upon the crucifixion, Stabat Mater. Rossini's 
glittering setting of the same words has well nigh 
driven from the mind of the world the fact that 
there have been others to whom higher honor is duo 
for the manner in which they have treated this re- 
markable hymn. The best known are Depres, Pal- 
estrina, IVrgolcse, Boccherini, Astorga, besides 
Ilnydn. Fiiti's says of the work of the latter : " The 
nobleness of the thuuphtA. which, as a general rule, 
pervades it, is blended with a softly melancholy 
tint. It appears as if he had felt that the sorrow of 
the mother of Jesus could be no human sorrow. 
Above the depths of this conception lies the perfectly 
devoted confidence in the fruits of the Redemption. 
This beautiful composition is too little known ; a few 
figures in the taste of the time arc the only things 
in it which wo could wish omitted." 

The lecture will conclude with a duct from this 
work, sung by Miss Sumner and Mr, Hayden." — 
Worcester /Palladium. 
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The " TocsiiL Allegoriqne " of Ipiace 

PlcyeL* 

Vrhat member of the musical world docs not know, 
at any rate, by tradition, the fertile composer Ignaoe 
Pleyel, the pupil of Joseph Haydn ? Ho was born 
in Austria in 1757, and, after spending a large por- 
tion of his life in France, which he considered as his 
adopted country, died in Paris, the 14th November 
18a1. There still exist numerous compositions of 
his for pianoforte and violin, quartets, quintets, so- 
natas, etc., which, once known to all Europe, are 
now condemned to oblivion. His School /or the 
Pianofortfi, though not highly esteemed by the 
Prince of pianists, Ludwig van Beethoven, once 
played a great part in musical education and waa 
used in some establishments till very recently. 

In 1789, this com posec, already very well known, 
was Chapel-master at the Catheciral of Strasburgh, 
some of his predecessors in the post having become 
famous. Pleyel, however, had not time to distin- 
guish himself there, because, in the revolutionary 
whirlwind, which then redoubled its violence, it waa 
not long before he lost his appointment. Ho had, 
therefore, no great reason to love the Revolution, 
and he was not too particular in disguising his 
feelings for the unfortunate queen, Marie Antoinette. 
This circumstance, combinea with the fact of his be- 
ing an Austrian, could n'^t long fail to render him 
an object of suspicion. The gendarmerie received 
orders to watch him at a country bouse of his in 
Dorlisheim. and his position became one of extreme 
danger. Ifhehadbieen brought before a revolu- 
tionary tribunal, he would certainly have been con* 
demned to death. It was under these circumstances 
that some of his best friends advised him to declare 
himself openly a Republican, and to prove it by 
turning revolutionary composer. Now as Pleyel 
did not much relish being guillotined, as, indeed, 
very few persons do, he consented to write a work, 
unique in its kind and entitled : La RevobUion du 12 
aoiU, 1792, ou Toain allegorique. There is now only 
a single copy left, and it is justly regarded at Strss* 
burgh as a precious score. Pleyel's republicanism 
being of such recent date, it was deerocKl becoming 
to assign him as a companion an amiable gendarme, 
who never lost sight of him during the composition 
of the I'octtin alliaoriqfie, which is, without doubt, 
the most original of all his works, and, as I waa 
assured by a friend ot mine, a brave musician and 
faithful German, durinp my sojourn of a month at 
Strasburgh in the year 1886, contains some portions 
which Beethoven would certainly not have aespised. 
There were at Strasburgh, in those days of continu- 
ual disturbance, 900 bells, taken from the villages 
and small towns of Alsace. These bella had become 
useless, as people then said, after the abolition of 
the Christian religion, Roman Catholic and Protest- 
ant, and were destined to be transformed into pieces 
of five or ten centimes. Pleyel obtained permission 
to choose an unlimited number of them for the exe- 
cution of his work, which was to take place in tho 
Cathedral. He selected seven giving the notes C, 
E,B,G. A,F.D. 

The following is an epitome of his strange produc- 
tion. The Intredaction, " The Awtkening of the 
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People," dUegro moderator 4-4 in F major, commences 
softly, and increases vith a dull rumor marked con- 
tinuously by the m«urnfu1 sounds of the wind in- 
struments. The confusion at last becomes a fearful 
storm ; the attack co the Tuilleries, which dealt a 
fatal blow to the Kin^ of France, having reached its 
highest pitch, the tumult decreases little by little, 
and Tery soon appears lost in secondary kinds of 
agitation. After 97 bars, we hear the iirst stroke 
of the bell in C; at the 9th bar afterwards there is 
added the second in E ; at the tenth, the bell in C 
leaves off, and, at the thirteenth, the bells in G 
unite with those in E. as, at the 19th, do that In F 
and that in C. Amid the sounds of the bells, the 
strinji^ed instruments vibrate most enersfetically in 
unison. After 51 bars of this alaruro-rinsrinc: of the 
Churches of Paris, we 8udd«nly hear the bell in D, 
while the drums beat the ghierale, accompanied by 
the fifes. New confusion, 6-4 in D major, the efl^»ct 
in the orchestra being augmented j^rndually by the 
Aound of the bells, at first isolated, then doubled, in 
B and in A, and Lastly in F and G. This snrprisins; 
instrumentation grows fainter; the wind instru- 
ments are silent, and the quartet no Unorcr expresses 
more than the mournful slirhs of the wounded and 
the dying. Suddenly the Royalists appear sing^insr 
Gr^try*s celebrated air: " O, Richard, 6. mon roi !** 
But, at the seventh bar, the terrible music of the 
fight, in ft-4, breaks forth with renewed vigor. It 
is followed by sweet and gentle harmony, adagio^ 
quickly interrupted by an eUlegro, expressing cour- 
age and daring. A number of harmonious chords 
in A major lead up to another very well known air 
of Gr^try's : " Oh. peut-on-4tre mieux . . . ? " But at 
the conclusion of these strains, the report of the 
cannon is heard in the distance. Amid a revolu 
tionary tempest, the home joys of family are of 
short duration. There is an indescribable rumor ; 
the warlike kettle-drums grow animated, and lead. 
eretcendo, at the double quick, 6-8, to the furious 
struggle between the two principles : the Republic 
and Royalty. It is here that the Alsatians assert 
Pleyel raised himself to the height of the TiUn, 
Beethoven. The instrumentation is fearfully efTe'*'- 
tive : the roar of the cannon, the sounds of the bells 
in B, D, G. C, F, and E, and the roll of the drums 
.... the kettle-drums, too, came out with prodig- 
ious force. At length, the chaos seems to hare sunk 
into silence ; the quartet ends in tones of lamenta- 
tion, but suddenly the drums and kettle-drums an- 
nounce the sanguinary triumph. A powerful cho- 
rus accompanied by brilliant instrumental music in 
D, 4-4, pronounces the words: *' La victoire est k 
nous ; le peuple est sauv6 I " Te this is united, with 
accompaniment of the orchestra which performs the 
famous " Ca ira," a four-part chorus 2-4, <dlegrr,^ 
which sings the following verses, revolutionary both 
as regards words and music : — 

** Nouii t*oif rona let debris d*un tr6ne, 
Sur ces autels, 6 ■nlnte Libert^. 
De r«ttemeHe verity 
Ce jour enfln qui nous env1ronn« (?) 
Rend tout un peuplo k la fftlielte; 
Par ta vertu. par sa flert^ 
II oonqulert r^guaHt^. 
Parml do« h^ros la fbndre qui tonne 
L'annonee an loin i riiumanii6. 

A WOMAN (sola.) 

Mon fliii vient d'explrer, 
Mala je n*ai pint de roi I 

Romance. 

n Alt i son paja avant d'etre i mol, 

Bt j'^tala cltoyenne avant d'etre m6re. 

Mon flls! par tea vertas, J'honore ta pousslfere!'* 

Immediately after the last bar of the chorus : 
"Nous t'offrons les debris d'un tr^ne,** the noisy 
music of the " Ca ira " is again introduced. A so- 
prano then sings two strophes of rampant republi- 
canism commencing : — 

'< Ah I p^rlsse PldolAtrle 

9n*on vone i la royaut^» 
erre ne aolt qn'une patrie, 
Qn*un aeul temple i r humanity/' eta. 

The following third strophe is sung by a tenor : 

** Lea Franfala qn'on fbrme i la guerre, 
Appellant oontre lea tyrants 
Lea repr^aalllea de la terre 
Du haut des palaia fumanta. 
Des bords da Gangs i ceux da Tibre, 
IMen! rends bieqtAt selon noa voeux 
Tout homme an cltoyen beureax. 
Le genre humaln an peaple libre." 

The chorus repeats the last two lines, and then the 

baritone comes in with the recitative. 

<' Nons flnfrona aon eaclavage; 
Ce grand Jour en est le presage." 

The work finishes with a brilliant cods of the 
chorus : " Nous t'offrons," etc, always accompanied 
by the music of " Cs ira." 

On the day that the lectin dlUgorigu§ was per- 
formed for the first time, the magnificent Cathedral 



was literally invaded by the crowd, and the Stras- 
burghers, more or less old, sai«l, in 1835, that the 
public was overpowered by indescribable enthusi- 
asm The cries of " Vive Pleyel " " Vive la Repub- 
lique** resounded on all sides, and Pleyel was immedi- 
ately freed from the custody of the gendarme, it being 
said that no one but a true patriot, and a foe to 
slavery could have produced such a master-piece. 
Of the numerous republican verses dedicated to 
Pleyel, the following are perhaps the least bad : — 

*♦ A Plkyel. 

<' (Compoaiteur dea Penples r^e^n<Srto.) 
'* Ce qn'on mortel n'oiiYt JainAls, 
Ton Tocsin aux jieuplea r^v^le, 
Fondroyant le vicux, le maiivala, 
II proclarac I'ere stouvells." 
The success of this revolutionary composition in- 
creased with every performance. People flocked 
from far and wide to hoar it, and Pleyel had never 
been so popular. What, however, did he do, in 
17^3. in the midst #his unasked-for triumph ? Not 
wishing to lose his prestige he suddenly disappeared, 
like n prtideTd frvmir-i'in^ and went to London. De- 
spite of this, the Toc»in did not cease to be the rage. 
It wa^ transported from the Cathedral Choir to the 
grand Mirror Concert Room, which was closed with 
it in 1798. The following year it was performed in 
the new room of the Reunion des Arts. Soon after- 
wards, however, nothing more was heard of this 
music of the New Era. The Consulate was not pro- 
pitious to it ; Bonaparte preferred for his govern- 
mental regimen calming to exciting music. 

It is a somewhat remarkable fact that the seven 
bells selected by Plej'el for his Torxin allegoriqne^ 
thanks to the mnnical purpose to which they were 
devoted, escaped the fate of the rest. Five were re- 
stored, after the re-establishment of the Christian 
religion, to their leijitiniato owners. One, which 
was accidentally taken to the Strasburgh Theatre, 
perished in 1800, when that edifice was burnt down, 
and. lastly, the seventh, the one in E, was preserved 
in 1835 at the Office of the City* Archives. A strange 
page in the history of music is this revolutionary 
work of Plevel's I Dr. Coremans. 

Jfoig^t's lortrnal of ^usir. 

BOSTON, MAR. 6, 1876. 

 '*  .  '''■-..:- 

" Paradise and the Peri" 

The announcement of the Ninth Symphony Con- 
cert of the Harvard Musical Association, (Feb. 18), 
drew a great crowd to the Music Hall to hear the 
first performance here with orchestra, of Schumann's 
wonderful Cantata. As we have before stated, it 
had been sung here by the Parker Club, in two 
semi-private concerts, about twelve years a^o, with 
simply a piano-forte accompaniment. A few years 
ago it was brought out with orchestra in one of the 
Western cities — if we mistake not, Chicago — with 
Miss Clara Doria in the principal soprano part ; and 
it is our impression that it was then sung in Ger 
man. We do not remember to have heard of any 
other full performance of the work in this country. 

After the detailed analysis which we have lately 
given of the entire work, and which, glowing as it 
is, we see no cause to modify in any essential 
respect, it is needless for us now to discourse upon 
the beauty or the individual peculiarity of the mu- 
sic. If on the one hand this later hearing made us 
more sensible than ever, of certain characteristic 
weaknesses in Schumann's art, (such as a tendency 
to crowd his lower harmonies, to a loss of clearness, 
except in his purely inspired moments ; a frequent 
disregard or lack of knowledge of the requirements 
of the voice, whereby seme of the soloists must 
needs appear to disadvantage ; the unsparing power 
and fulness of the instrumentation, hard for voices 
to contend against, however the instruments may be 
subdued), en the other it more than confirmed all 
our earliest conviction of the wonderful beanty, 
power, variety and all-pervading true imaginative 
genius of the composition. The vast crowd listened 
to it all — for nearly two hours — with almost abso- 
lute attention, and with abundant signs at first of 
wonder, then of steadily increasing interest and de- 
light That it could be fully appreciated by the 



many who were listening without any previous 
preparation, could not be expected. Quite as little, 
that all its delicate and subtle beauty could be made 
fully manifest in a first attempt by singers mostly 
amateurs, and with short time for orchestral rehear- 
sal. Yet on the whole the impression was a very 
fine one, and creditable to all who participated in 
the interpretation of so important and so difficult a 
work. Mr. Lang conducted carefully, — perhaps a 
little mite too anxiously, — ^but in the main firmly, 
doing his best to keep down the noisier instruments 
so as to give the voice a chance. It is obvious how- 
ever, that the musicians of the orchestra are some- 
times not entirely sure of his intentions, and that 
the baton docs not always lead them in spite of 
themselves. Some faults of tempr), too. are proba- 
bly to be ascribed more to nervousness, than any 
want of understanding; for instance, the opening 
prelude, with the solos following, seemed to us to 
drag a little ; and the exquisite chorus of the Honris, 
otherwise beautifully sung, was certainly taken fas- 
ter than it would naturally sing itself, thereby 
losing instead of gaining life. 

Tub Cecilia had been very patiently and thor- 
oughly trained in all the choruses ; if there was any 
fault it was that possibly the drill had been too strict 
and careful, leaving not enough of spontaneity and 
freedom to the singers for the best effect sometimes, 
— a delicate matter to adjust is this ! But they had 
entered into their work with enthusiasm ; the voices, 
of sopranos and altos especially, were delightfully 
fresh and telling, and the tenors and basses showed 
a vigorous reinforcement sinco the Walpursris Night 
was sung. It is certainly the most musical, refined, 
expressive chorus which our city has produced ; 
could it be strengthened full one-half in number 
(quantitr) without sacrifice of quality, it wonld be 
still better in so large a hall, and in a work for 
which so full an orchestra is indispensable. As it 
was, the strikingly dramatic and exciting series of 
choruses at the end of the first part, beginning with 
" But crimson now her rivers ran** and reaching a 
splendid climax at the thought of " blood for Liber- 
ty shed,** was given with thrilling power, and with 
graphic wealth of contrast. The more imaginative, 
romantic, gentler choruses, thoee happiest momenta 
of the composer's inspiration (the chorus of the Nile 
genii, with its distinct accompanying subject for the 
bass ; the heavenly peace and sweetness of the re 
quiem : " Sleep on,** and the chorus of Houris) were 
rendered with fine light and shade, charming all 
listeners. Some of the beautiful Quartets, to these 
net favorably placed, w<^re not so audible as could 
be wished, though they were given by good voices 
well at home in them. 

The soloists, with the exception of Mrs. H. M. 
Smith and Mr. J. F. Wixch, were volunteers out of 
the ranks of the Cecilia, and, as such, hardly amen- 
able to public criticism. Yet it is allowable to say 
that on the whole they did themselves great credit 
The most important and most difficult duty, after 
the Perl herself, devolved on Mr. Gkobgi L. Osgood, 
who sang the principal tenor solos with fine under- 
standing and expressive fervor ; it was Schumann s 
fault, and not the singer's, that so much of the mu- 
sic runs below the clear and comfortable region of 
the pure tenor voice ; it would better suit a baritone, 
were it not for the high tenor passages occurring in 
the same arias. Mr. Osgood's strength by no means 
lies in his low tones, but he in a good measure made 
np far the want by great distinctness of enuncia- 
tion. Mr. CoR!TKLius Chbnbrt, with a sweet but 
lighter tenor, sang the part of the Youth and several 
smaller passages, mnsically and correctly, but was 
not very generally beard. It was a pitj^ that there 
was not more for Mr. Winch to do, the little that he 

did was done so nobl v and impressively. The Aria 
descriptive of the luxurious air and scenery of 
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the Enst: "And now o'er Syrin's rosy plain," 
woald have i^iven him a fairer field ; but beautiful 
as the aria is in itself, it was omitted for i^o»d rea 
sons, one of which was to relieve a certain heaviness 
and cloyinsf richness in tids latter portion of the 
Cantata, In the air of the Muidcn to her dyin*j 
lover, and some smaller pieces, Mrs. Gilbert's purej 
sweet, well preserved soprano made a c^ood impres- 
sion, the chief want bcin"^ more impassioned feeling. 
Miss Russell has some noble mezzo-soprano tones, 
and both she and Mrs. Porter, alto, did good service 
in quartets and small bits of solo. Miss Ita Welsh 
fairly surprised and captured her audience by the 
sweet and sympathetic quality of her contralto voice, 
so flexible and even, and by the certainty and ease 
and fervor with which she sang several of the most 
beautiful numbers. As for the chief part, the Peri, 
Mrs. Smith's pure, hiijh soprano told for the most 
part to excellent advantocre, though hardly so well 
as in the rehearsal, betrajMng signs of weariness and 
recent over-work in that most trying climax at the 
end. But it was at least a comfort to hear a singer 
who could cope with all the difficulties of this exact- 
ing music. 

There appears to be a pretty general desire to 
have " Paradise and the Peri" repeated. Such an 
effort does indeed seem too great to be spent upon 
only one performance ; and doubtless, a«econd time, 
both public and performers would come better pre- 
pared both for the appreciation and the rendering 
of BO great a work. 

Lost Thursday's concert •ffered : the E flat Sym- 
phony (No. I) of Haydn ; Mendelssohn's G minor 
Concerto played by Mr. Parker ; the beautiful 
"Naiads" Overture, in memory of the lamented Stern- 
dale Bennett ; the first movement of Beethoven's 
Violin Concerto, by B. Libtemaxx ; and the March 
from " Athalie." 

For the lOth and last Concert, (March 18), a very 

rich and brilliant programme has been prepared as 

follows : 

Magnificat, in B flat, Durntife. (second time in 
Bostim), by The Cecilia. — *Capriccio, in B minor, 
Mendeluohn^ for Piano (Miss Ansa Finkrnstakdt), 
with orchestra ; *Part-Sonars, by /. C, D. Parker ; 
Symphony, No. 2, in C. Schnmann. — ^**Fragments 
of MendelttiohfCtt unfinished Opera, "Loreley:** «. 
Ave Maria ; K Vintagers' Chorut»; c. Finale (Chorus 
with Soprano Solo); Overture to "Enrvanthe'* W^^er; 
•♦Finale to 1st Act of " EurVanthe"* (Choruses of 
Peasants and of Knttrht*. with Soprano Solo). All 
the Clioruses by The Cecilia. 
»♦ 

The Thomas Concerts. 

The sixth and last mf the evening " Symphony 
Concerts" (Wednesday, Feb. 17) drew of course a 
very large audience, and the programme was one of 
great interest. It began with a very finished ren- 
dering of the entire orchestral Suite in D, by Bach, 
of which we had hitherto heard only the Overture, 
and the two favorite movements, which succeed it. 
Mr. ThomaB added this time the Bourrie and the 
Oiffue, short, Ufesome pieceB, but by no means of 
equal interest with the ^rta and the GavoUe. The 
scenes from Gluck's " QrpheuB ' were repeated with 
a larger chorus than before, and with marked 
improvement in the delivery wf some of the stronger 
choral passages, such as the inexorable " No I " of 
the Furies. We still felt, more strongly than before, 
that some of these stern choruses, as well as the 
Dance of the Furies, were taken so fast as to rob 
them of their majesty and grandeur ; and that In 
the matter of selection less of the sameness of the 
earlier pieces would have relieved the whole ; they 
need scenic help to save them from monotony. 
Miss' Crancq sang all the recitative and melody of 
the bereft lover, especially the Chefard, in a smooth, 

large, noble style, infusing more of life and fervor 
into her song than usual. Mr. Jacobsohn, Liste- 
m inn's successor as the violin leader of the orches- 



tra, delighted the audience by a most finished, 
smooth, artistic rendering of the first movement of 
Beethoven's Violin Concerto. 

After the intermission, Raff filled out the remain- 
der ot the concert, even to weariness, with the " Im 
Walde " Sj'mphony (No. 8, F major ) From earlier 
impressions of one or two single movements, we 
were prepared t/> like it better than the " Lenore " 
and some of the other extravagances, but on the 
whole were disappointed. An explanatory pro- 
gramme taught us all how we were to understand 
the various themes and movements in their order. 
It was well we had it, or we should surely have 
" dilated with the wrong emotions" during the first 
movement, which was designed to represent " the 
feelings of a lover oT nature in a forest, on a sum- 
mer*s day," and is " cheerfully . suggestive of the 
exhilaration produced by the pure, aromatic air of 
the woods, and of the joyous life of animated na- 
ture." Now this might answer for a description of 
the first movement of Beethoven's Pantorale, which 
so truly overheats the very tune of summer and the 
fields. But what a contrast 1 This one we found 
by no means eJieerfullif suggestive or exhilarating ; 
instead of buoyant, peaceful, wholesome and refresh 
ing, the music seemed entirely restless and uneasy, 
the unburthening of the breast of some " discom" 
fortable cousin" preoccupied against the joyous in- 
fluence of nature. Or perhaps those woods were 
badly hannted by mosquitos ! 

The " Twilight " Reverie, which opens the sec- 
ond part, has beauty : and the " Dryads* Dance." 
which forms the Scherzo of the Symphony, is an 
original and pleasing fancy, somewhat okin to Men- 
delssohn's fairy music. The third part (" Night in 
the Forest ") is mostly devoted to the " approach 
and departure of the wild huntsmen with Frau Holle 
and Wotan." It is a weird, wild movement, a 
ghostly sort of tramp, like that in the " Lenore," 
prolonged be3^ond alt patience for a simple music 
lover, who has not taken up his cross for any gos- 
pel of " The Future." You are out of the woods at 
last, however, and a fragment of one of the themes 
from the First Part brings back the light of day. — 
Far be it from us to presume to denv that there is 

I V 

skill, musicianship, rare talent and invention, even 
perhaps some sort of genius, in some of these new 
things ^hich so many persons appear to admire. 
All very well, onl}- wo do not find them edifying. 
It is a simple and sincere confession of experience. 
Why is it that after hearing such things with an 
eager curiosity and with a certain interest for the 
time being, 3'et we feel no longing ever to hear them 
again ? Why is it that the frequent repetition of 
such of them as we have made several attempts to 
fall in love with, has failed to render them more 
lovely ond more dear to memory ? Whereas, on 
the other hand, we cannot recall the symphony of 
Beethoven, Mozart. Schumann, which did not charm 
and take possession of us the very first time we 
ever heard it, even through the medium of very in- 
adequate performance, and for which the love and 
the desire did not grow deeper and stronger with 
every successive hearing? Why this contrast in 
the two experiences? It is easy to say: "Oh, 
Beethoven was not appreciated at first ; no great 
original genius is understood in his own day, any 
more thai^ Wagner, Liszt, Raflf, Ac, can be at this 
day." Easy, but futile, in the face of this simply, 
literally true and frank confession. But we prefer 
the humbler attitude in the whole business, and 
inay perhaps awaken to the conviction that our 
insensibility to the new charmers is all our own 
faa^t, ar our fate's, which brought us into the 
wor d too early and when Music hod another kind 
of soul, — a soul, however, that still lives I 



Tub Mating of Saturday in the same week came 



in stormy weather and had a sm.aller audience than 
usual. The programme was quite as good hia in 
most of the evening concerts. Particularly worthy 
of mention are the admirable performances of Men- 
delssMm's " Scotch " Symphony, and of the necond 
"Leonore" Overture of Beethoven again; also 
a repetition (by request) of that beautiful Concerto 
by Bach for two violins, with orchestra, which gave 
such pleasure in one of the evening concerts, and 
was 80 artistically played by Messrs. Jaoodsorn and 
Arnold. Mr. Boscovrrz, in his effective and pecu- 
liar way, played for the second time the brilliant 
and in some respects original, but i\ot very satisfac- 
tory pianoforte Concerto by Grieg ; and in the sec- 
ond part three shorter solos: Moments Afus!cale$, 
No. 8, Schubert; Bereewte, Chopin; Giff fie in £ flat, 
Bach. The matinee closed with the Tannhditser 
Overture. 

These Concerts were announced as the last ; but 
Mr. Thomas returns to console the Wagnerites. 
Next Wednesday evening (March 10) he will give a 
" grand Wagner Night," as he has often done in 
New York, for which the programme is made up of 
selections from the 'earliest to the latest works of 
Wagner, as follows : 

The Phantom Ship (lSll-42). 
Overture. 

Tannhnenner (1814-45). 
Romance. Wolfram, 8d Act. 

Bacehnnale, written for the Paris Grand Opera House. 
1861. 

Lohengrin (1847-1819}. 
IntrodueUon. 

Wnlkuere (1854-55). 
Love flonjf. Biecrmund, l»t Act. 
Introduction (RJtt der Wnikneren) ) 
Wotan'n FareiveM to Brunhilde. } 3d Act. 
Magic Fire Srene. ) 

Triatan and Isolde (1857-58). 
Introduction. 
Finale. 

Meisterslnger von Nnember^ (18G2-C4). 
Introduction. I • j a  

Prize Song, Walther. ) ^ A<^*- 

Overture. 

The vocal numbers are to be divided between Mr. 

Bischoff, tenor, and Mr. Remmertz, bass, from New 

York. — A Thomas mating will follow on the next 

day. 

Recent Deaths Two American sinsrers, who 
have achieved no slight distinction at home and 
abroad, have been cut off in their prime during the 
post season. The latest instance is thus mentioned 
in the Transcript of Monday. 

Death of J. K. Perkin-s. A cable despatch from M. 
W. Whimey, now in London, to relative^ of the deceased 
in this city.'annnuncini; the death of this eminent yonnc 
American basso, has carried sadness to the hearts 
of many to whom his many pood qualities h.id endeared 
him, while the musical world moarns the loss of a ritdng: 
artist. At the rei^ular rehoarsal of the Handel and 
Haydn Society last evening, in Beethoven Hall, the prcsi- 

d«*nt announced the >ad Inrell jrencunf the death of Mr. 
Perkins, saylni; that he had for several years before lear- 
Inp for his studies abroad l^en a member of the sncletv, 
that his name was still retained on Its rolls. He said that 
Mr. Perkins left this country at ihfe njre of about twentv- 
two, studied first at the roni»ervntorv of Mu«lc In Parifs, 
thence went to Milan, where he placcrl himself under the 
host masters for a term of vears. and then to Florence 
where he snidicd with the celebrated Vannuccinl. RetnrnI 
Injr to London, Mr. Mnpleson, the eminent opernilc Im- 
l>ressrln, was not slow in dificoveriiij? his worth, and at 
the time of hia death he was f nlflllini; nn enirag:em«-nt of 
six years, only two of which had expired. His npe was 
but little short of thirty, an<l even with his short musical 
career he had few If any rivals. Tlie annonncemenr was 
received with sadness by the members of the soclefv, 
many of whom have pleasant recollections of him while 
a member of the chorus. 

Mr. Perkins was a brother of Mr. W. O. Perkins of this 
city, a gentleman well known in the musical profession 
who assisted, advised and encour»Ked bis youne brother 
through the toilsome years of study. 

A writer in the Philadelphia Amatetr 'i^v%s the 
followiujof sketch of the lamented baritone, Sherwood 
Campbell : — 

"Sherwood A. Coan was bom in North Guilford, Conn., 
In 1820, and at an early sffo became Identified with the 
'minstrel' profession. In 1848, upon the death of the 
founder of the Campbell minstrels, Mr. Coan was Induced 
hy the management of that tronpe to assume the name of 
Campbell, and become its musical chief. For ten vears he 
was connected with this organization and made its name 
and repatation world-famous ; but desirous of attaining 
the highest position in musical art, and conscions thsi his 

f>70fesslon did not affbrd scope for the development of hia 
atent powers, he retired from the minstrel ranks and 
itudied assidaously for three years to fit himself for the 
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opcraUc »tncre. Mr. Cnmnbeir8 flrstnppearnnce in opera 
wa«. we bcllpve. In the role of " FroHo " In Frv> " Notre 
l>nme " produced at the Academy of Music in this city, 
Mny 4th« 1864. 

8uh»nqnen»ly, In conjunrMon with Mr. Cnntle. nn Enc- 
ll«h Opera Company was fr.nnfd. wlilch for ^oine years 
labored with prreater mnsical than pocnMlarv nncce^A in a 
much neplocted fleld.— Stibseriumtly MU" "Richinea and 
then Mian Zclda Harrison -now Mnl.*S<•t:nin^ bec.nnio con- 
nocted with the orf^nnizatton, maklnp: that f;«mou8 qiiar- 
t4»t, now, ttlaa! to he hoard no more, which haa ncv;»r 
been equalled in Enclish Opera. Sir. Cnmpliell af tcrwarda 
contributed mnch toward* the wonderful pucoess of the 
Parepa Opera Troupe, widch he joined in the second nea- 
pon of Its organization. For some time hia health had 
been fallinp:, and when the Ro«as returned to Enir'and in 
1871, he went with them, hopinf; that rest and chanf^e of 
scene mitrht benefit him. In Europe he travelled much, 
ainirini; but little, but accompanyin<r his f  icnda the Ro-as 
everywhere, and receiving a siNter^ car«» from the jfreat- 
hearted Parepa. Apparently improved in health, he re- 
turned to America thia year made an cneapcmcnt with 
<.he Kclloffu Company, and in company with hlft old and 
true friends Mr. Castle and Mrs. Secuin, journeyed to 
Chicasro expecting to opon the operatic aea«on there. 
Thai expectation waayever realized —he pjndually became 
more feeble and at Icnpth wasconflnod to the hoo^e of his 
brother, in whose armi. on Tlianksgiving evening^, he 
tranquilly died,* of heart-disease." 



Funeral of Sir Stemdale Bennett 

(From the " Daily Telegraph.") 

On Saturday, at noon, the mortal remains of onr famous 
Enf^lish composer were laid to rest, with becoming; rites, 
amid universal sympathy. Amon^ the feeling excited by 
the news of Stemdale Bennett** death was a desire that 
the last honors paid to him should bo worthy of his fren- 
iua. and a {general wi>fh arose to bury him in Westminater 
Abbey, that his dust mi|;ht mingle with the duat of others 
who have helped to make br<);ht the paj^es of oqr " rough 
island story.** The idea was acted upon, and very soon a 
requisition, signed by about seventy persona, among 
whom were the DukeofEd'nburgh, Lord Dudley, Lord 
Coleridge, the Rinhop of Gloucester and Bristol. Sir Julius 
Benedict, Sir John Goss, Sir Henry Thompson, and Sir 
Francis Grant, was trnn«*mittcd to Dean Stanley, urging 
that the burial of Sir Stemdale Rennett*s remains In the 
Abbey Church of Westminster " would be a fitting tribute 
to the genius and worth of this gifted Englishman, and. 
on more public grounds, a juat recognition of the art of 
which h*) was so diatinguiAhcd an ornament.** The hon> 
or thus nought is never lightly bestowed, but Dean Stan- 
Icy did not hesitate to grant it in the case of our departed 
master; and so it comes to pass that all that wa« mortal 
of Stemdale Bennett reposes nmld the crowd of kings 
and nobles, statesmen and warriors, poets and musicians, 
who lie beneath the roof of our glorious Abbey. 

Great interest was ahown by the general public In the 
funeral ceremony, and the Abbey doors had not been long 
opened before the nave and transcpta were crowded. Tlie 
choir had been reserved for ttcket-holderp, but long before 
the time when the proccsaion was expected, every acat 
(those set apart for the mourners oxccpte<1) had ita occu- 
pant. Nothing could have been more im]>reHaivc than 
the waiting of this great, silent company, in such a pTace 
on such an occasion. The day was somewhat cheerful, 
and the majestic Interior stood revealed in all its beauty, 
as the sun's rays poured through the windows "richly 
dight,*' flecking the soaring arches and massive columns 
with fantastic hues. But the spectacle of the crowd that 
could be seen, and the consciousneas of other crowds that 
could not be neen, all as still as the dead heroes beneath 
their feet, and all possessed by one feeling of sympathy 
with the occasion, mnst have moved the least emotional 
onlooker. Meanwhile, through the bnsy streets leading 
from St. John** Wood, the body of Stemdale Bennett was 
being conveyed to ita last splendid home with fitting rev- 
erence. Messrs. Hatohard, who conducted the funeral, 
had provided an open hearse, and on it'lay the coffin, part- 
ly covered with a violet pall, partly hidden by wreaths and 
festoons of flowers, which loving hands had placed there 
in rich profusion. After the hearse carac a long array of 
mourning coaches, twenty-three in number, the rear of 
the procession being brought up by private carriages, 
among which were those of Her Majesty the Queen, the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, Lord Dudley 
Sir Julina Benedict, &c. The arrival of this imposing 
oort^ at the Abbey was witnessed by a vast crowd of 
persons who could not be admitted to the interior, but as 
the police ari'angcments under Inspector Denning were 
exoellent, the utmost order marked the proceedinga, and 

in a little wh'le the funeral train was prepared to enter 
the sacred edifice by the cloister door. Of all this the 
great waiting thron»c inwide were ignorant, aa a matter of 
course. For them there was only silence ; and the silence 
seemed profounde«t when Dean Stanley's well-known 
voice, in tones audible to every one, was heard proclaim- 
ing the ' comfortable words " with which the Church be- 
ens her burial service: " I am the Resurrection aud the 
ife, salth the Lord ; He that l^elleveth in Me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live. And whomsoever llv\Bth and 
believeth in Me, shall never die.** Then the organ pealed 
forth, and from the far west of the nave came the strains 
of Croft's solemn music to the remainder of the introduc- 
tory sentences. The effect wan both beautiful and luiprefl- 
•ive, as the stately chords followed each other, their or- 



der hroken now and then secmlncly that the distant 
chnpoU might faintly erho the mu<lr>". Very sh.M-ly the 
procession defiled Into the navf>, hcadc 1 1'y a choir nnm- 
bcrinir fifty-four voices, the Abbey *«lncc'*s ha vine been 
reinforced* hv detnchmcntj* froniSf. Paul's, the Temple, 
• ho ChauH Royal, aud Llnenln'a Inn Next rnme the 
clergy of the Cathedral, with l^an Stanley, and then tlio 
coffin'— a mntiHof violet t'olvet, wh'tc silk, aud wreaths, 
rrivwen. and fe^itonns of flowers. It whs rieht that here 
there should be nothlncr »om!»re and depreaslng. The dark 
train of mourners, the black-earpeted path trodden by the 
procession, and the g'oomv attire of the on-looking multi- 
tude hamionlxed with a prevailing senile of Iosh; but the 
master himself was being borne to hU reat, and hia part 
in the scene was that of a triumph. Like a sunlteam in a 
dark place, the coffin moved along, the one cheerful feat- 
ure ofthesolemn spectacle. Closely surronndinir the body, 
and actlni; a* pall-Warers, marche<l a nnml>er of the de- 
ceased musician's fellow-students— those who, having en- 
U'red upon the battle of life with him, lament a leader. 
Among them were Messrs. G. A. Macfnrren, T. Harper, 
W. H. Holmes, J. Howell T. M. Mudie, Brinley Richards, 
and Robert Bnmett, after whom came the famdy of the 
decca.«ed and a few of his most Intimate friends. Including 
Messrs. J. W. Davison and LambtTm Cock. In the long 
array that, followed were Col. Colville, representing the 
Duke of Kdiuburgb ; a deputation from the University of 
Cnmbrldee headed by the V Ice-Chancel lor: tiie dlrc?ctors 
of the Royal Acadeinvi>f Music nmong whom were the 
Earl of Dudley nnd Sir Thomas Gladstone; the eommitiee 
of the same insilUition (Messrs. H. Leslie, W. Macfarren, 
Ac); a depuiatlon from ihePhllhannonic Society, includ- 
ing the directors, conductor f Mr. Cuslns), and secretary: 
a deputation from the Royal Society of Musicians, headetl 
hy Sir John Goss and Prbre->sor EUa: a deputation from 
the German Athenaeum; and the professors of th** Royal 
Academy of Mu^fc,lneludin(r Messrs. Sullivan, R.andeG:»;er, 
and Sainton. A large proportion of the members of this 
tnilv repres-ntative gathering carried wreaths or boii- 
quets, and t'le scene presented when all had taken the^ 
places was of a very strilciug character. 

Silence once more refsrning throughout the edifice, Mr. 
Tu'le, who ])re«ided at the oi*ean, softly played Purcell's 
Chant in G minor, to which was sung the psalm. " Doml- 
ne ref^iglam.** a version of the same' ch.inl in the mafor 
mo4le serving for the " Gloria.'* The lesson having been 
read, the quartet '* God is a Spirit," from the decensed 
composer's Woman of Samaria, was sung in part by four 
solo voices, In part by the entire choir. Rendered with 
Krcat tast<s the elfn^'t of this benutifiil example of relig- 
ious mnsle was perfect The soft, sweet strains fell upon 
all cars wl:h touching oloquence. suggesilne. as nothing 
else could, the rich gifts which were his who Iny there 
under the pile<l-up flowers. This over, the body and 
mourners pro«*eeded to the grave, meeting there the cliolr 
snd clergy, who reached it by another route. A fliling 
place ha«t been chosen, and Stemdale Bennett rests in 
iroodly company. He lies with Henry Purcell, Croft, Blow, 
and Arnold, in the narrow ai^le connecting the north 
transopt with the nave, and over him day by day through 
the centuries will 

" The pealing organ blow 
To the full- voiced choir below.'* 

There could be no better spot in which to bury an English 
composer, and as, after the body had been lowered t'> its 
final restmsr place, the majestic'masi«« of Purcell and Croft 
fell on the ear, it seemed tUat those long-de-id masters 
welcomed their brother into the fellowship of the grave. 
Now mournful, now exultant, the stdemn strains went on 
to the petition for strength " at our last hour," presentlv 
resuming with " I henrd a voice from heaven ; " after which 
Dean Stanley continued the serv ce In his most hnpresaive 
manner. But the musical proceeding* were not endetl. 
Durine the mareh irt the grave Mr. Turle had idaycd 
" Mourn, ye afflicted children," nnd now it was right that 
the mighty master lying yonder amone the poets should 
contribute further to the obse<iule« of his suecjCHSor. The 
first subdued cl ords of " His body is burled in peace " 
m'*de Handel's presence felt as nothing else rould. How 
irrnndly the exulting strains set to " But his name llveth 
evermore" rang out from choir and organ can be Imagined ; 
hardly .so the cheering effect produced on the vast a.s«em- 
bly, who mu-«t have re(;ognized that there is something 
stronger even than death. At the close of the anthem the 
bened'ctlon was pronounced, and, while the De.ad March 
throb1)ed arounii, the mourners, raining flowers Into the 
irr.ave, till nothing but flowers could be seen, took a last 
farewell. In lone prMces«'ion the public followed them, 
nnd streamed out into the busy world again, some of them, 
perhaps, not unmindful of Tennyson's lines — 

•* He wears a truer crown 
Than any wreath that man can weave him. 
Speak no more of bis renown. 
Lay your earthly fancies down. 
And in the vast cathedral leave hira— 
God accept him. Christ receive him.'* 
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The London Muiical WoHd contains " A Good 
Suggestion " from that true artist, the tenor singer, 
Mr. CummiDjocs, who contributed so much to the in- 
terest of one of our own festivals a few years ago. 

It is OS follows : 

{To the Editor o/iht " MuHcal World,'*) 

Sir,— I have for years cherished a hope that we might 
one day have a memorial window in Westminster Abbey 
to perpetuate the memory of the many distingnished mu- 
sicians whose mortal remains are there enshrined ; and now 
that our loved and departed friend, Sir Stemdale Bennett, 
is laid to rest with tho kindred dust of Purcell, Croft, and 
Blow, It would seem to be a favorable opportunity for. 
inaugurating a public subacrlption for the purpose I have 
Indicated. 

There Is a colorless window overlooking the musicians* 
comer, which, with the permission of the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Westminster, might be filled with glass worthy 
of the sacred building and those memories all amateurs 
and artists would desire to honor. lam, vours, <&c.. 

William H. Cuumings. 

Bracklry Villitt Thurloio Park Xoad, 
J>ulwtehf Feb. 8, 1875. 



DE.9CniPTIVB LIST OP THE 
A.XESX 2.AX7SXO, 
Pal»IUIi«>d bjr Ollv«r DiCa^si 4t Cm. 



Vooalt with Piano Aeoompaniment. 

Colinette. 8. E maj. nnd. min. to o. 

MoUoy, 30 
** Tlie soldiers march on gaily, 
She has but eyes for one.'* 
A neat, sweet English ballad, with a French/ 
character. 

The Son of Marasquin. From Girofl^-Girofla. 

3. A to e. Lecocq, 40 

" The Scion of a noble house.*' 

" Mod p<^re est un tres gros banquicr.*' 

Days that are f^one. (Chanson du Pas tour). 

3. F minor to g. " Chifperie.'* 40 

" Sur Ics cAtcanx. pauvre pa»to«r.** 
Tlie above two »ouirii are some of tho best of the 
French operas named, are pretty, and have unob- 
jectionable words. 

Will o' the Wisp. 3. 6 minor to g. MoUcy, 40 

" O^er moss and marsh nnd meadow, 
My elflah tricks 1 pl.iy." 
A ftne ctiaraoteriftilc nong, aptly describing the 
f^aka of tho wandering light of the mamhes. 

Little Bri^ht^yes, will you miss me ? Sonfr 

and Chorus. 3. G to e. Danis. 30 

" Little Driirht-eyeti. do not doubt me.'* 
A swei-t new ballad, 'in |)opular style. 

Listen to the Heavenly Bells. 3. D to e. Lyle. 30 

** Hear the echo, clear and pure.** 
A charming, dreamy *' bell song.*' 

The Better Land. 3. £6 to c. Gounod. 40 

** And stranfte, bright bird*, on atarry wings, 
Bear tlie ricli hueH of glorious thing* ." 
The old, sweet words by Ur». Hrmnnn. beautl- 
fbl.y set to modern muale by the great composer. 

Dreams of Childhood. Song and Chorus. 

2. £// to e. lirockway. 40 

*' O, well I remember when I was a child. 
My old cottage home, and my dcnr mother's smile.** 
A very smooth, beautiful ballad, with picture title. 

Shepheitl's Son^. 4. £& to g. Molloy. 40 

" Heedful care Inking. 
O'er their flocks by iiiKht." 
Of hiirh character. May be called one of tba 
best of Christmas earolSf but it Is a solo, and good 
for any sttasou. 

Happy Moments. Duet. 3. D to f. Deems. 30 

" 1 love to rove on some fair l*le. 
 Where nature greets me with a smile." 
A new duet of good quality. 

XaMtraasesitisl. 

A. B. C. Collection of Popular Waltzes. 

Easily arr«nngea by H. Maylath, ecu 25 

No. 1. Stiidentjs Ball. No. 2. Academic 
Citizens. No. 3. Dividenden, etc. 

Mr. Maylath has. in this set, stmt lifted some 16 
of Sirauss's most iMipular works. The real waltzes 
are generailv of the third degree of diiBculty. 
These simplified arrangemeuls are of the second 
degree. Teachers, take notice. 

La Fille do M'me Anoot. Potpourri. 3. WeU, 75 

Very light aud very spirited music. Nine airs. 

Girofl^-Girofla. Potpourri. 3. Cranier. 1.50 

Light, entertaining French music, helag a ntelanffe 
of 12 airs. 

Winchester Storm March Galop. 4. £& Pope. 30 

More elaborate than ordinary marches. Very 
vigorous, nnd when *-stormily" played, should be 
eflV>ctlve. 

Awfully Jolly. Galop. 8. G. Aronsen. 40 

It Is hard to be Jolly on a difficult piece, as it is a 
serious matter U> learn It. Now this is easy as well 
as bright, and one can laugh and play at the same 
time. 

Lnpromptu Elegante. 4. G minor. 

Kaffenberger. 40 

It Is doubtful whether there is sacfa a thing as a 
written "impromptu," as so eU>gaui a piece as thia 



requires care, time and polish to produce.^ Under 
any title, however, It is 
repays practice. 



graceful, pleasing aud 



Shepherd and Shepherdess. Idylle. 3. G. 

Jungmarm. 36 
A subject perfectly adapted to the genius and fine 
taste of the author, who here produces truly Area> 
dian strains. 

Madame I'Archidnc. Potpourri. 3. 

Biehardwn. 40 

An agreeable resame of a few favorite ain. 

Abbbkviatioks.— Degrees of difficulty are marked 
1 to 7. The kfy\s markra with a capital letter: as C, B 
flat, AC A small Roman letter marks the highest note, 
if on the staff, an UaUc letter the highest note, if above 
the staff. 
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Kehaid Wagnei'i KeminiicenoM of 
Bpontini.* 

ni. 

XContinucd from Pnfre 387.] 

The performance of Th^ Ve*tal went off with 
great precision, and the nrtiRts displayed all 
possible zeal. But, from the very earliest 
scenes, a drawback, of which no one had 
thousrht, struck us all, and was evident to the 
most inattentire observer . Our fj^rcat Sch roder- 
Devricnt was evidently no longer of an aj^e to 
sustain the part of Jnlja. Her physiognomy 
and bearincr betrayed a certain maternal some- 
thing or other agreeing little with the spring- 
tide graces of the Priestess who is designated 
in the libretto as simply the youngest of the 
Vestals. The disproportion between the per- 
sonage and her interpreter struck the spectator 
still more when Jnlia appeared side by side with 
the Chief Vestal represented by my niece, Jo- 
hanna Wasrner, then a young girl aged seven- 
teen, in all the splendor of her beauty. Her 
youth was so daczling that no stage artifice 
could disguise it ; her fine voice and good de- 
livery, the result of her happy natural qualities, 
caused in every one an involuntary desire to 
reverse the cast, and to put the one lady in the 
place of the other. This unfavorable coinci- 
dence could not escape the penetrating glance 
of Mad . Schroder-Devrient, but she hoped to 
regain the lost ground and dispel any prejudi- 
cial prepossession by bringing to bear all the 
intensity of the means which her talent placed 
at her command. Unfortunately, the desire to 
acquit herself well induced her frequently to 
overdo the part, and sometimes to exaggerate 
it in a manner which was really deplorable. 
Thus, after the great trio in the second act, 
when, on the flight of Licinius, Julia, breathless 
and exhausted, drags herself to the extremity 
of the stage, and allows the cry of hope: ** He 
will live I ^ to escape from her oppressed soul. 
Mad. Schr5der-Devrient considered she might 
presume to tpeak these words instead of singing 
them. She had on several previous occasions 
already tried the effect of a word simply de- 
claimed and flung suddenly into the midst of 
the music in a prominent scene. For instance, 
in Fidelia^ when she exclaimed: **One step 
more and you are dendP'' she never failed to 
si>eak rather than diug the word : decul, I my- 
self have experienced the shudder which this 
effect caused to run through the audience. At 
this cry, an involuntary feeling of terror seized 
on me, and, as though by a blow from a hatch- 
et, I seemed rudely precipitated into the som- 
bre horrors of reality fmni the ideal heights to 
which music raises every situation, even the 
most horrible. This effect touches visibly the 
extreme limits of the Sublime; it is like the 
blasting shock with which two distinct worlds 
come into collision, and the flash which escapes 
]>ermits us suddenly to embrace at a glance a 
double reality. But how difficult it is to seize 
this fugitive iastant. How foolish of anyone 
to suppose it can be brought about at one's 
mere will and employed for a purely personal 
end I I saw this but too clearly in the present 
instance, for Mad . Schroder's attempt was a 
sad failure. The absence of character in her 
utterance and the hollowness of her voice pro- 
duced a painful impression. It appearea as 
though a torrent of ice-cold water had been 
suddenly poured upon the heads of the public, 
and everyone agreed that the singer had pro- 
duced an effect exactly opposite to that she had 
dreamt of producing. As to the general im- 

•Fmm " L« M^nestnel/* (translated in '< London ICtui- 
cal World-"; 



pression made by the work, public admiration 
obstinately refused to rise to the pitch of enthu- 
siasm. Expectation had, no doubt, been too 
much excited, and the augmentation in the 
prices of admission, which had been doubled, 
under the pretext that Spontini himself would 
conduct, had provoked more than one mani- 
festation of discontent. Perhaps, also, despite 
the beauties and the splendor of the music, the 
style of the work, with its antique subject dished 
up according tp French taste, had become 
slightlv old aid out of date. Perhaps, too, the 
languid conclusion and the unsuccessful effects 
of Mad. Devrient, were not foreign to the la- 
mentable coldness on the part of the public. 
However this may have been, the applause 
struck me not so much as homage paid to the 
beauty of the opera as a respectful consecration 
of the universal reputation enjoyed by the 
composer, and I could not help experiencing a 
painful feeling when T saw the latter, decked 
out in all his crosses and all his orders, come 
forward on the stage in reply to the acclama- 
tions, of somewhat short duration, which were 
raised for him at the fall of the curtain. He 
was not deceived, however, by the reception 
accorded to his work, but he flattered himself 
he could force the success, or, at least, save 
appearances. To manage this, he thought of 
the means which stood him in such good stead 
at Berlin, where his operas always filled the 
house, and were played to enthusiastic audi- 
ences. He confiscated to his profit our paying 
day, and promised to conduct Ths Vestal for 
the second time on the Sunday following. As 
that day was rather distant, he was obliged to 
make a longer stay in Dresden, a fact which 
procured me the pleasure of passing a little 
more time in his interesting society. I have 
faithfully preserved the memory of our long 
conversations, and of the many hours we spent 
together, sometimes at Mad. Schroder's house, 
and sometimes at mine. I will state a few of 
my reminiscences. 

I especially remember a dinner at Mad. Schro- 
der's, which Spontini attended, with his wife, 
a sister of Erard, the celebrated pianoforte ma- 
ker. We had a very long and animated con- 
versation. The part at first taken by Spontini 
in our discus-sions was rather small. He began 
by manifesting reserve and listening in silence, 
with an air which seemed to imply that he 
would not give his opinion, unless we took the 
trouble to ask for it. When he condescended 
to open his lips, he expressed himself with 
pompous rhetoric and haughty emphasis, for- 
mulating his ideas in peremptory and categori- 
cal phrases, the sententious tone of which did 
not appear to admit the possibility of contra- 
diction. To doubt his infallibility would have 
been to offer him an insult — a grave outrage. 
But, at the party of which I am speaking, he 
was more unconstrained, and grew quite warm 
by the time the cloth was cleared. I have 
already said that he had taken a liking to me, 
and displayed an attachment as strong as was 
compatible with his disposition. He now de- 
clared openly that he entertained a feeling of 
friendship for me, and meant to prove it by 
endeavoring to preserve me from the fatal idea 
of following the career of a dramatic composer. 
He expected, he said, to have some trouble in 
convincing me of the excellence of his reasons, 
and of making me understand the service he 
was conferring; but the matter inspired him 
with such interest, and struck him as so impor- 
tant, that he was ready to stop a few months in 
Dresden to accomplish it. In this case, he ob- 
served, we might turn his sojourn to account 
by getting up some of his other works, espec- 



ially Agne$ of Hoherutaufen, which he declared 
himself ready to conduct as he had conducted 
Tha Vestal, To make me perceive clearly my 
temerity in venturing upon a career illustrated 
by Spontini, he began by addressing me a pecu- 
liarly flattering euTogium, and this is what he 
said:* **Quand j'ai entendu votre lUenzi^ j'ai 
dit: C'est un homme de g6nie, maisd^jdil a 
plus fait quMl ne pent faire " C* When I heard 
your Rietm I said : This is a man of genius, but 
he has already done more than he can do. ") — 
To furnish me with the key to this paradox, he 
added : ** Apr^ Gluck, c'est moi qui ai fait la 
grandc revolution avec La VestaU. J'ai intro- 
duit le Vorhalti de la aexte " (sic) ** dans Thar- 
monie et la grosse caisse dans Torchestre. Avec 
Cartes j'ai fait un pas plus avant ; puis j]ai fait 
trois pas avec Olympie. — Nurmahal, Aleidor^ et 
tout ce que j'ai fait dans les premiers temps do 
Berlin, je vous le livre. C'^taient des oeuvres 
occasiondUs; mais puis j'ai fait cent pas en avant 
avec Agnes de HoheMtavfen^ oh. j'ai ima^rin^ un 
emploi de I'orchestre rempla^ant parfaitement 
I'orgue." (** After Gluck, it is I who brought 
about the great revolution with the Vestal. It 
was I who introduced the VorhaU de la sexte " 
(sic) ** in the harmony and the big drum in the 
orchestra. With Cortez I made a step further; 
then I made three with Olympia,—\s for Nur- 
mahaly Aleidar, and all I did during the first 
part of my residence in Berlin, I deliver them 
up to your mercy. They were occasional works ; 
but I then took a hundred steps forward with 
Agnes of Hohenstaufeny where I thought of a 
way of employing the orchestra so as perfectly 
to replace the organ." He added that since 
then he had busied himself with a libretto 
called the Athenians, The Prince Royal of 
Prussia had strongly pressed him to set it to 
music . To give a proof of what he said, he 
took from his pocket-book several of his High- 
ness's letters, and handed them to us. When 
we had read them through, he went on to say 
that, despite this flattering pressure, he had 
definitively given up the idea of setting the 
libretto, though he thought the subject excel- 
lent. His reason for this resolution was his 
conviction that he should never succeed in ex- 
celling Agnes of Hohenstaufen^ or in inventing 
a newer style, and finer music. He then wound 
up, by way of conclusion : ** Or, comment vou- 
lez-vous que quiconque puisscinventerquelquc- 
chose de nouveau, moi, Spontini, declarant Tie 
pouvoir en aucune fa9on surpasser mes oeuvres 
pr6c<5dentes ; d'autre part 6tant avisfi que depuis 
La Vestale il n'a point 6t6 ficrite une note qui 
ne fOt vol6e dans mes partitions." (**Now, 
how do you suppose anyone can invent aught 
new, when I, Spontini, declare that I cannot 
by any possibility surpass my preceding works, 
while, on the other end, aware that, since The 
Vestal^ there has not been written a note which 
was not stolen from my scores.") 

[Tob« conUnued.] 

Mnsioal Critics.— A London Comment npon 
Mr. & D. Allen's Letter. 

[From the London Musical World, Feb. 27.] 

In another column appears an extract from a 
letter addressed to DwighVs Journal of Musie^ 
by an American artist, who had something to 
grumble at. The object of his grumbling was 
an unkind critic, and between him and critics 
in general lay but a short and easy step. We 
are glad the artist took it. As a rule, when 
offended performers write to editors, they make 

• The reader must recollect that all the French paSMfces 
between turned comma* are French in Wagner's original 
text. 
I t Vorhalt^ Prolongation, Snapension, Retardation. 
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themselves ridiculous; but our American friend 
appeared in the chai-nctcr of a sensible and 
reasonable man. Whether he was right or 
wrong about the special matter of which he 
complained, w^e cannot tell. But these are 
pertinent and weighty remarks : — 

" I believe in the independence of the critic ; that, 
exclading purely personal considerations, he should 
labor ff»r the advancement of the art. With this 
end in view, he may adopt, as his standard, perfec- 
1ir,n; condemning all according to the degree in 
which they fail of this. The result will probably 
be that none can wholly bear the test, while most 
will fall far short of it. Those who seek to act as 
conservators of the public taste, by the organization 
of an orchestra, for instance, or, in small cities, by 
the organization of a choir for the production of 
rare choral works, will find their efforts decried, 
witheut any consideration of pecnliar circumstances 
which may limit the number of rehearsals or other- 
wise impair the efficiency of their work. In such 
cases, does not the critic retard art to the extent to 
which he discourages and represses the efforts of 
those who would be its promoters ? Many a sinsrer 
of ability would be willing to give time, study, and 
nnrecompensed effort for the sake of helping on the 
good cause, who wcrald shrink from exposing his 
reputation to the nssanlts of ungenerous criticism. 
Where such prevails, the ojinmanity itself, as well 
as art, is the loser. Is not the needed criticism in 
such cases that which shall build op (edify), not 
that which shall tear down and destroy ? " 

How far snch observations were called for by 
the character of American criticism, we do not 
pretend to judge, nor does it matter as regards 
the use we shall make of them. They concern 
the interests of music in England not less, we 
will venture to say, than in America, because 
they indicate a danger towards which we are 
apparently drifting. If common testimony 
may be believed, there was once a time, not so 
long ago as the Conquest, when what purported 
to be musical criticism was neither more nor 
less than indiscriminate laudation. The critics 
all wore spectacles eouleur de roM, and either 
through timidity, or for leasons of another 
kind, kept their intelligent countenances beam- 
ing with delight. From one point of view, 
this was an agreeable state of things. Nobody 
got into trouble, and everybody enjoyed his 
share of journalistic ** fat." Art languished of 
course, in an atmosphere at once so luxurious 
and enervating; but Art, being impersonal, was 
of small account, and nobody thought about it. 
We are not going to defend this state of things. 
In so far as it belongs to the past, the change 
is for the better, and that it does, in some 
degree, belong to the past, few will deny. 
But, men are ever ready to rush from one ex- 
treme to another. The hottest zealot is a per- 
vert; the fiercest enemy he who was once a 
friend. Perhaps, this general principle explains 
wl^ musical criticism now-a-days shows a dis- 
position to swing over to the other side of in- 
justice, and offend, not by leniency, but by 
unreasoning and unfair hostility. At any rate, 
circumstances make it worth while to enquire 
whether the first business of a musical critic be 
to foster art, or to chastise its professors. In 
the second case, the best course is, as observes 
the American pianist, to ** adopt, as his stand- 
ard, perfection^ condemning all according to the 
degree m which they fail." On this ground the 
chastiser is safe, because, as perfection cannot 
be demonstrated, he may hit out at everybody 
without exposing his own ignorance. More- 
over, plausible but spurious logic may be in- 
vented to back up the position. It is easy to 
say that, as the conservator of art, a critic 
knows nothing of extraneous circumstances, 
from which he stands divided by the highest 
and most imperative obligations. The result 
may be hard upon those who are merely expo- 
nents of art, but it is a necessary consequence 
of their position, and should be endured as an 
engine driver endures the roasting of his legs 
while his teeth are chattering. But if it can be 
shown that this judgment by the standard of 
perfection actually bars the progress of art 
towards the point insisted on, the whole theofy 
tumbles like a house of cards. The test perfec- 



tion must be abandoned, and onr critic, with 
his head afrninstthe areh of hi^aven. must come 
down to the veiy mundane labor of putting his 
shoulder to a possibly muddy wheel — in other 
words, when forming judgment upon a thing 
done, he must stoop to acknowledge the con- 
ditions of its doing, and shape his verdict 
accordingly. After all, this line of action — 
the only true one, as we believe — is that by 
which opinion upon most matters is regulated. 
When a painter holds the pencil between his 
toes for lack of arms, his deprivation becomes 
a factor in our estimate of the result. Exam- 
ples might be multiplied to infinity, but there 
IS no need of them. It falls in with the true 
idea of justice that a man is worthy of praise 
or blame, not as he stands with regard to 
** perfection," bufactording to the opportuni- 
ties he has had of becoming perfect. 

We wish our musical critics would oftener 
bear these considerations in mind. To do s*^, 
we know, involves some sacrifice. He who 
blames, by the very act, puts himself above the 
blamed, and the position is gratifying to self- 
love. Besides, a course of indiscriminate cen- 
sure involves many opportunities for the exhi- 
bition of that ** smartness" which an age of 
**fast" journalism cherishes; while it also 
gratifies the cruelty of human nature. With a 
genuine critic, however, such considerations 
go for little. Desiring to promote the advance 
of art his eye is upon all artistic doings, meas- 
uring the result achieved by the means availa- 
ble, and ready to praise honest effort even 
though it be very far indeed from evolving 
perfection. To encourage the first steps of a 
little child is quite as noble as to cheer an 
athlete ; and, if the men who wield the jicti of 
criticism could be got to recognize the fact, a 
healthier spirit would pervade the musical 
world. 
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Wagner^s Place in Musical Eistoiy. 

(From ** History of Music, in the form of 
Lectures," by Frederic Loots Ritter, Pro- 
fessor of Music at Vassar College. Second Se- 
ries. Boston: O. Ditson & Co., 1874.) 

Richard Wagner (born at Leipzig on the 22d of 
May, in the year 1813), after some years of extended 
practical .experience in operatic matters (he was 
conductor oi^different operatic stages), became grad- 
ually convinced that the form of the opera, as hith- 
erto cultivated by musical composerR, was. on their 
part, the result of a great misunderstanding of its 
real, character and dramatic meaning ; and that the 
root of this mistaken treatment of the op<'ra is to be 
found in the extended significance which is given to 
the musical part, at the expense of the poem (the 
libretto), which latter, accordine: to Wagner's jud^;- 
ment and understanding, should rank before the 
musical development of the drama. Before I enter 
into an examination of the nature of these reforms 
which Wagner, on the basis of his investigations, 
introduced into the form of the opera, let me first 
show how this favorite amre of mu<aico-draniatic 
representation was formerly understood by intelli- 
gent musical theorists and historians, as well as by 
composers. I shall therefore cite from writers of 
each of the representative nations distinguished iti' 
this form, — namely, the Italians, French, and Ger- 
mans. In this way we shall be better able to judge 
of what is new and logically true in Wagner's theo- 
ry and practice. 

Arteagay in his work " Le Rivoluzioni del Teatro 
musicale Italiano," says, " The word * opera ' does 
nut mean one thing alone, but many things collect- 
ively ; that is, the closest union of poetry, music, 
decoration, and pantomime. Of these, the first ones 
are so intimately connected, that we cannot well ex- 
amine one without the other; neither can we fiilly 
understand the nature of the melodrama, without 
the union of all. I shall now treat of each one sep- 
arately, and pass over the dance, for the present, as 
it does not seem to be an indispensable part of the 
Italian opera, since it is used only as an intermezzo, 
and very seldom connected with the action. In 
every other poetical work, poetry is the nnlimited 
power on which every thing else is dependent. 
This is, however, not the case with regard to the 
opera : in this, poetry is not the sovereign, but the 
companion only, of the other arts; and then of more 
or less significance, according to its being more or 



lrs3 acrommod.'itinff in rc«^rd to the general decora- 
tion. Ib-nrp those poelicnl subjrcts which are not 
capttble of flfttterin«r tlio ear by means of sweet 
sonndn, or the eye by meanif> of tlie f^jreeability of 
the spectAcle. are to* be banished from the drama; 
while, on the contrary, those which possess the 
above-mentioned qualities are aljo best fitted to it 
But as muMic is erenerally considered as the most 
essential part of the drama, and as poetry receive*! 
its greatest power and ngreeability from mnsic.^ the 
character of the opera is thus mostly determined 
by the chan-jres infr<»doced in the interest of music.** 

J. J. Rousseau, in his '* Dictionnairc de Mnsiqne." 
says, " Opera : a dramatic and lyrical spectacle, in 
which an effort is made to unite all the charms of 
the fine arta by means of represent^itions of a 
passionate action, and to excite interest and illnsion 
by means of airreeable sensations. The different 
parts that constitute an opera are the poem, the 
mnsic, and the pantomime. Poetry appeals to the 
intelligence, mn^ic to the ear. palntins: to the eye*: 
all these !>hould concur to touch the heart, and im- 
port to it some impression through different organs. 
. . . Music, the essential part of the lyrical stage, — 
imitation beinir its objecU — ^becomes as sucji one of 
the fine arts, capable of illurtratingr all the different 
scenes, of excitiui? all kinds of sentiments; rivalling 
in this with poetry, which it embellishes with new 
charms, and even triumphs over while crowning 
it" 

H. C. Koch, in his " Musikaliscbea Lexikon,** 
writes. " Opera, or drama per mu»i^, is a spectacle 
set to music throughout, or a dramatic representa- 
tion of a serious or tragical event, which is acted 
while sung, and accompanied by instruments 
throusrhout The union of several arts, as is done 
in opera, renders this form a most important one 
amon? art-works, althons^h conflictini; opinions ex- 
ist with regard to its merit This difference of 
opinion is, of course, the result of the different 
points of view from which this art-ferra is consid- 
ered ; though, on the one side, it cannot be denied 
that in some of its scenes the opera affords fine en- 
joyment to an extraordinary dejrree, and, on tha 
other, that much in it appears senseless to the intel- 
ligent mind." (See also vol. i. p. 170. of these 
Lectures.) These theoretical definitions of the op- 
era, taken from the works of some of the best writ- 
ers who lived towards the end of the eight^nth 
century, are In entire accordance with the art 
practice of the opera composers of this epoch. 
Music was invariably considered as the essential 
part of the opera. The task of the poet (librettist) 
was to arrange the libretto according to dramatic 
laws, but at the same time to modify its economy 
according to the laws of musical development 
Those musical fonns. the recitatives, arias, duets, 
choruses, marches, Ac. which gave the opera its 
artistic meaning and osthetical Variety, were con- 
sidered of the first imporUnce. The poet, in his 
planning of the action, had to keep these require- 
ments in view, above all ; preserving at the same 
tin-e as much dramatic truth and action, as. under 
snch fettered circnrostanc's, ft was pooj^ible to do. 
The poem was thus merely a sketch of the outlines 
of the dramatic sitnations, loosely aa^tained by dec- 
orations, music claiming its incontestable right to 
pridominate everywhere, and to occupy the space 
necessary to display all the richness and brilliancy 
of its inexhaustible resources. Thou^hthil, intelli- 
gent artists were of course " of c«»nflicting opinions 
with regard to the merit of the opera." Although 
the dance (ballot) and painting (decoration) also 
entered into the representation of an opera, the 
contest, called forth in the course of time by «8thet- 
ical and theoretical investigations with regard U 
the true meaning of music*i-dramatic action, has 
been, and still is, between the two principal factors 
of the ope-a, namely, music and poetry (libretto.) 
I have had occasion to show (in the fir-«t volume of 
these Lectures) how lulian composers, in union 
with great singers, had banished all dnmatic life 
from the opera ; how Gluck, on the basis of the 
French opera of Lully and Rameau, strove to give 
to the scene more logical dramatic raea:iing. unmer- 
cifully cutting off the luxuriant overgrowth of the 
aria, in which the music, in most-cases, had nothing 
to express, but simply was to display itself. ThouRh 
Gluok succeeded in esUblishing more hannony be- 
tween the functions of music and the poem in his 
operas, he invariably gave the first of these two 
factors, in a great measure, the supremacv : and this 
in intelligent accordance with the fnnlamental 
theory of the form of the opera. At the same time, 
we must not forget that U Gluck's efforts and «s- 
thetical insight into the true meaning of the musical 
drama, Wagner is greatly indebted. Gluck, in ibe 
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introduction to his " Alcc«to," alrcudy said, " I 
wished to confine music to its true province, — that 
of second! ni^ poetry, by stren^henin^ the expression 
of the sentiments, and the interest of the situation, 
without interrupting the action, and weakeninc: it 
with superfluous ornaments." Though, according 
to Wagner's Jadgraent, 6 luck in his operas failed to 
act wh >lly up to his principles. It must nevertheless 
be recognized that the means the first reformer to<»k, 
in attempting the realization of these principles 
with regard to mnsicodramatic action, were as bold 
and effective as those Wagner now tries to make use 
of. Gluck encountered as much opposition, was 
judged with the same fierce and passionate prejudice, 
as Wagner experiences. And the former Wl to in- 
vent a great deal more than Wagner: he had no 
Mozart, Weber, Spontini, and Beetheven to draw 
from. This is greatly overlooked by the Wagner- 
ites, who try to make us believe that what their 
prophet has accomplished is something entirely new 
and isolated. Much of it is. but not all. The suc- 
cessors of Gluck, such as Mozart. Mehul, Cherubini, 
Soontini. Beethoven. Spohr, Weber. Marschner, 
Meyerbeer, all more or less influenced by his efforts, 
have all considered the opera as a lyrico-dramatic 
art-work, in which music is the principal factor, and 
have never neglected to give it all tne charm and 
effectiveness their talent enabled them to do. Under 
their hands the form of the opera, as received by 
them in its outlines, reached its highest perfection. 
They selected the librettos not merely from a dram- 
atic point of view, but also from a musical one. If 
they interfered with the poet's plan, with regard to 
the dramatic construction of the poem, it was to es- 
tablish the riirht contrasts between the musical 
forms, — recitatives, arias, choruses, Ac, — based, 
however, upon dramatic action. The opera, in 
their judgment, was pre-eminently^ a musical art- 
work. It would, however, be unjust to think that 
they had little regard for dramatic meaning and 
progression. Gluck had not worked in vain ; and 
these men wore not merely instinctive musicians: 
they were artists of cultivation and fine intelligence, 
and did not slavishly follow a mere aocepted rou- 
tine. It was then considered a matter of course, 
that the p<»em should be constructed with a view to 
fine dramatic action. Although wanting in some 
points, many scenes in the operas of the above- 
mentioned compoeers reached a dramatic power 
and characterization not yet surpassed by Wagner's 
efforts. Speaking of the requisite qualities of the 
opera libretto, HaUvy says (to cite the opinion of 
one of our best modern opera composers), "The 
acHon, In a drama destined to be set to music, must 
not be too complicated. The subject must be sim- 
ple and passionate, rather than various. If there is 
much action In an opera, if it is overladen with 
events, if the situations follow each other in quick 
succession, thus affording the spectator no time to 
take breath, there is no longer place for music: it 
runs the risk of being crushed by the incidents ; and; 
however lively and concise the musical numbers 
may be, they will slacken the action, or at least 
will seem to slacken ic. The music is the develop- 
ment of a given situation, and a repose In the action. 
The listener mnst therefore not be hurried to suc- 
ceeding scenes by means of the action Itself: It is 
necessary that the interest of the situation should 
permit him to listen, without Impatience, to this 
musical development It is,' on the other hand, the 
composer*s duty to appreciate the situation, and 
not to clothe it with more music than it can conve- 
niently b«ar." "The music of the opera [says 
Dommer in his " Elements der Musi k"] will only 
tolerate such a text (libretto) as will merely serve 
as a foundation for the development of its emotions, 
and not such a one. as claims the independence of a 
completely formed drama. By this, however, we 
do not mean to excuse the platitudes of most libret- 
tos ; for an opera libretto, as well as any other 
dramatic poem, mu^t be arranged occording to cer- 
tain dramatic laws. Dramatic outlines and a per- 
'fect drama are, however, two different things. The 
opera will always remain an opera, that is, a musi- 
cal art-work, but never an entire drama. . . . Mu- 
sic in Its delineation of a character based upon real 
psychological truth, with regard to reasoning, act- 
ing, and suffering, should always make use of the 
exclusively predominant lyricial moments." 

Thus it happens that the opera, considered as one 
jof the most ingenious and ideal art-forms that mod- 
ern civilization has created, — and this principally 
by the help of the moet modern of all arts, music, — 
a form of art that has given enjoyment to many for 
more than two centuries, is at once set down as 
something that has no nxUon d'etre: for, save that 
bold reformer, R. Wagner, " The error of the art- 



form of the opera consists in the fact that music, 
which is really only a means of expression, is turned 
into an aim; while the real aim of expression, 
namely, the drama, is made a mere means." Wag- 
ner, after having arrived, in the course of his career 
as an opera composer, at the root of this fundamen- 
tal theoretical principle with regard to the form of 
the opera, attacked that which seemed to him the 
principal impediment to a logical dramatic action, 
namely, the opera aria, dropped it altogether, and 
with it the name of the opera also, and afterward? 
called his musi co-dramatic works dramoi. Though 
Wagner exposes, and rightfully, by moans of his 
most forcible criticism and bitter sarcasm, the shal- 
lowness and unnaturalness that in a great measure 
reisrn in the present form of the g^and opera, of 
which Meyerbeer may be considered the lost prin- 
cipal representative, Wagner's dramas, nevertheless, 
are deeply rooted in the style of the grand opera. 
In these we find the same brilliancy, richness, and 
variety of scenic decorations and effects. Wagner, 
however, uniting poet and musician to a rare 
degree in himself, has had the fine artistic nnder- 
standinc:. ingenuity,' and tact of knowing how to 
make use of these partly external means, and of 
bringini; them into more logical SBSthetical connec- 
tion with the dramatic action and situations, deco- 
rations, and scenic changes. These seem to pro- 
ceed, as by necessity, from the very nature of his 
dramatic subjects. The reforms, which, according 
to his judgment, he found it necessary to introduce, 
in order to make the opera that which it falsely 
claimed to be — a musical drama — revealed them- 
selves, however, only gradually to his poctico- 
artistic intelligence. But. once convinced of the 
truth of his principles, he boldly exposed the efforts 
of his predecessors and contemporaries, as the result 
of a one-sided art-practice, based upon an incorrect 
critical understanaing of the functions of those ele- 
ments that enter intf> the construction of an opera, 
— an art-form in which one factor — ^music — has 
gained, against all healthy reasoning, an egotistical 
supremacy. In his attacks upon the prevalent 
method of composing an opera, he lays great stress 
upon the urgency of constructing the dramatic 

f>oem (the libretto) with regard to its own proper 
aws of logical dramatic development, creating the 
different characters out of, ana in harmony with, 
the main idea. Music, " the means for expression," 
must no longer be allowed to follow it^ own inde- 
pendent flight : it must be satisfied with the rank 
that Is assigned to it in the new drama, namely, the 
office of deepening the emotional expression, but not 
that of interfering with the dramatic progression 
and action, to satisfy its own selfish ends. Further- 
more, he protests against that unnatural relation by 
means of which the poet is merely made the com- 
plying servant of the musician, — a relation to which 
we may trace so many incongruities in former 
operas. The opera aria, resting entirely upon laws 
of merely musical construction, and needing time 
for its necessarily specific musical development 
within the action, he banishes as a mere luxuriant 
hin(}erance to the logical progress of the dramatic 
situation. He substitutes in the place of the aria-^ 
** opera melody," as he calls it — % melodious recita- 
tion, that forms ajnedium between recitative and 
song : this recitation, in strictest accordance with 
the laws of dramatic declamation, is, so to say, born 
of the verse, to intensify the emotional expression 
of the poem. To impart to this new form of melo- 
dic recitation all rhythmical variety, animation, and 
precision, Wagner has thought it necessary to drop 
the modern manner of yersifying, and to adopt 
alliteratiofi^ a form of verse which was used in the 
early periods of poetic art. This melody {fnelot, as 
Wagner terms it) rests throughout upon a rich 
harmonization, which, in order to increase the pow- 
er of the melos, and to give it the necessary charac- 
terization, is used in a manner totally unrestricted 
by any conventional laws of modulation or coun- 
terpoint. 

Wagner draw^ largely qpon the resources of the 
orchestra, which he treats with rare skill, ingenuity, 
and mastery. The orchestra in the new drama is 
made a powerful agency to enrich, heighten, inten- 
sify, the dramatic expression of every character. It 
is no longer used merely to fill awkward pauses, 
caused b}* the lagging of the dramatic progression, 
to introduce the respective arias, to give the singers 
the cue, to play a mere harmonic accompaniment, 
sustaining the vocal virtuoso in those musical effu- 
sion«> provided ior him by the opera ariu, often out 
of all logical keeping with the spirit of the dramatic 
situation. Wagner's aim is to treat the modern 
dramatic orchestra in the ideal sense to which 
Beethoven raised it in his greac symphonies. Wag- 



ner, excluding nearly all organic musical forms from 
the vocal portions oj' his dramas, — such as the aria 
and its derivations, — and in order to give the 
specific musical agency, the orchestra, the necessa- 
ry specific musical form, accepts the thematic devel- 
opment, as much as the respective action of the 
dramatic situation admits. We must consider the 
orchestral body not alone as the ideal representa- 
tive of the emotional contents of the respective 
dramatic situations, but also in some degree as the 
immediate ideal interpreter of the dramatic charac- 
ters themselves. Thus certain motivos, having an 
Intimate relation with the psychological meaning of 
a scene or action, appear In the course of the or- 
chestral progression, whenever the poet-muslcian 
has occasion to direct the mind of the spectator to 
a sympathetic understanding with the scene or 
action, and to enable him, at the same time, to 
establish the harmonious relation which exists be- 
tween the different dramatic events. That charac- 
terization which opera composers formerly found 
the means of developing from the organism of vocal 
means, called forth by the meaning of the poem, 
Wagner constructs from the orchestral means, — 
peculiar combinations based upon this or that group 
of orchestral instruments, considered with regard 
to their peculiar tonal coloring. Every timbre thus 
producea, being made the vehicle of a correspond- 
ing shade of emotion, forms an explicit emotional 
backsrronnd to the different actors and dramatic 
situations. There is no doubt, that, on the whole, 
Wagner has so far succeeded in giving his operas 
more harmonic unity, logical dramatic progression, 
and meaning. He carefully considers every detail, 
anil brings it In logical relation with the main idea. 
Whateyer his shortcomings may be, all frivolity and 
superficiality are banished from his efforts : his aim 
is a high and serious one. To appreciate a Wagner 
drama in its full extent and meaning, the auditor 
muHt exercise his intelligeuce, as well as his eyes 
and ears. There is no space and time given for in- 
dulging in a lively gossip to escape a tedious reci- 
tative, and to admire the eccentricities of the Italian 
aria, written for the especial benefit of whistling 
amateurs. 

The attempt of some of the disciples of Wagner's 
theory, to make the Greek drama the ssthetical 
starting-point necessary to the appreciation of Wag- 
ner's operas, seems to me yery affected and far- 
fetched. In my opinion, all that Is finest in " Tann- 
hauser," " Lohengrin," " Die Meistersinger," Is to be 
attributed to the high development of mo<lern mu- 
sical art With all due admiration for the immortal 
deeds of that great artistic nation (Greece), modern 
civilization, which has produced Shakespeare. By- 
ron, Ra'ael, Michel Angelo, Racine, Molidre. Schil- 
ler, Goethe, Mozart, Beethoven, Ac, is yery well 
qualified to stand on its own feet. Wagner's theory, 
according to which the mythM is the onl}' true source 
from which the poetical subject matter for the 6ona 
fide musical drama mu-^t be chosen, cannot be whol- 
ly accepted. In selecting the poetical material to 
his " Meistersinger yoa Niirnberg, Wagner him- 
self thought differently. Although the Greek 
dramatic poet^ whose practice it was to select from 
the rich store of their mythology the subject mat- 
ter for their groat dramas, were thus placed in im- 
mediate relation with their own countrymen, who 
vividly recollected ihe myths that formed the basis 
of their nli^ion and national existence, — ^the idea of 
raising this practise to a system, in our days, it seems 
to me, would only be justified by a close regard 
to the spirit of each respective nation. The Teuton- 
ic myths, and the peculiar symbolical meaning 
which Wagner fro n his specific German standpoint 
imparts to them, are not understood* by Frenchmen, 
Italians, and not even by Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans ; at any rate, not to an extent that will enable 
these people to appreciate Wagner's* merits ns a 
niusictMlramatist. According to this systom, the 
Americans will never be able to entertain the lea5«t 
hope of ever possessing a national drama in the 
Wagner sense, unless they recognize the Indian as 
their ancestor, and accept his mjftium as their nation- 
al property. They may do this with jnst as much 
justice as Wagner liimself has displayed in adopting, 
for two of his finest subjects, the Irish legend **Trie- 
tan and Isolde," and the old Celtic tradition of "Lo- 
hengrin " (or Garin de Lorraine) the guardian of 
the Holy Grail. 

[Conclusion next time.]. 
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For Dwight's Journal of Music. 

Mosical Culture in Sweden and Finland. 

[The following communication oomos to us fh>m one of 
the two ladies who ore so devotedly engngod in editing 
tbu screis of musical publications to which it alludes, un- 
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der the general title: "Lays of Sweden and Finland; ar- 
rangements and words by Selma Borg and Marie A. 
Brown, Philadelphia: L. Meyer.** We are hardly pre- 
pared, M'lth oar little knowledge of the subject, to endorse 
all their enthusiasm about the composers of the North, 
but we cheerfully allow tbem to plead their cause.] 

The introduciioD of new soners frsm two national- 
, ities which have been very slightly and insalficient- 
ly represented in the field of art, mnst of necessity 
excite inquiry into the soarco from whence these 
productions were derived and the grade of culture 
occnpied by the countries in whicli tbe composers 
lived. 

No manifestations that have been given here 
bear any evidence ofcrndity, unripeness or mea- 
greness ; Scandina ;ian composers, Grieg, Svendsen, 
and others, take their rank at once among their 
classical compeers of Germany; the two great 
Swedish artists, Jenny Lind and Nilsson, hold 
places never accorded to any others ; and every lit- 
tle folk-song that has strayed to eur shores has 
been treasured as a genuine inspiration ; in fact the 
folk-song^ of the North are almost the original types 
of that species •( musical utterance, dating back to 
the old mythological times when Wainamoinen, the 
Finnish god of poetry and music, wrought magic 

through his songs. 

'* All the ocean isles and islets 
Had been duty made and fashioned ; 
All the ocenn reefy and ledges 
Iladlbeen daly wrought nnd founded; 
All the shining silver pillaiB 
Of the firmament uplifted, 
And the hills with crystal sprinkled, 
And the highlands water-channelled ; 
All the prairies had been levelled, 
And the meadows wide unfolded. 
Then at last in lapse of ages. 
By the will of mighty Ukko, 
Ukko, mighty Lord above ns, 
To the world was bom tbe minstrel, 
Finland's mighty sage and singer, 
Wise and prudent Wainamoinen, 
Of a goddess fair descended. 
Daughter of the air and ocean." 
He, it is said, left Finland his harp and his song^. 

An inheritance which Finland has prized, a sow- 
ing from which a magnificent growth has sprung. 
From the wild, free melody of the peasant girl to 
the finishod aria of the prima donna, Finland 
embraces the whole range of musical development. 
It has an opera of its own, with a company consist- 
ing wholly of native artists. When the people 
there heard, but a year or two ago, that this thing 
was contemplated, it was regarded as incredible as 
it was impossible. Least of all could they imagine 
that the undertaking, even if it was carried out, 
would be crowned with a success that surpassed all 
expectations. Among the prima donnas Froken 
Emmy Stromer has received high praise, and in the 
r61e of Leonore in " II Trovatore " took the public 
by storm. — *' This rapturous applause was so much 
the more significant,'* says the notice, '* as with a 
great part of the audience the spirit of criticism was 
roused. But even the most captious critic would 
feel himself charmed and intoxicated by a perform- 
ance so burning with youthful enthusiasm and poetic 
inspiration and Froken Stromer's. 

Then there is Froken Ida Basilier, another prom- 
inent cantatrice, who stands the test of the close 
analysis to which the Northern critics subject all as- 
pirants to musical fame. I quote some points of 
interest with regard to her : — ** Froken Basilier*s 
performances bear almost without exception the 
stamp of mature power and artistic self-conscious- 
ness, of at once con6dence and freedom. Perhaps 
the most striking evidence of this we see in her 
manner of rendering folk-songs. Many will doubt- 
less remark that she does not sing them as the peo- 
ple generally do or have done. One forgets in this 
hoaring that the folk-song, more than any other 
music, belongs to the whole world, and, so to speak, | 



is everybody's rightful property. Hence no one 
•ught to be blamed if he imprints npon this prop- 
erty his own peculiar self. Should any pedant in 
notation see the extra ornaments, trills, bravura 
passages, etc., etc., with which Froken Basilier em- 
bellishes these songs, he would surely have reason 
to cross himself and ask what nil this vanity had to 
do with the folk-song, the humble, shy daughter of 
the wilderness. But we believe, nevertheless, that 
the most stolid would be transported if he actually 
heard all this. The remarkable part of it is that 
the additions in question, far from destroying the 
effect, enhance it. Now we fancy that we hear in 
them an echo of the nature-tones which the shep- 
herdess jubilantly essays in the lovely morning 
hour, now they give the impression of delicate 
shades in psychological painting. Above all Fro- 
ken Basilier understands the art of letting the 
ornamentation grow out like flowers from the main 
branches of the musical structure. And only thus 
is it justifiable ; if it appears like an appendage it is 
unbearable to every musical sense." 

In Helsingfors the season is as brilliant and rich 
in symphony and promenade concerts, opera and all 
forms of musical entertainment as in any of the 
larger capitals of Europe. Stockholm is the North- 
ern Paris for festivity and rivals the German cen- 
tres for art. But althoagh Scandinavian art- 
resources, artists and composers are known through- 
out Europe, in consequence of direct intercourse, 
we Americans have no realization of any of it, ft-om 
the fact that neither the productions nor the musi 
sians have found their way over here. For this 
reason I may be gratifying a general desire by say- 
ing a few words about the new iiames that appear 
in our collection of songs : " Lays of Sweden and 
Finland." 

Karl Collan was a Finnish composer of the mod- 
ern school, who died three years ago. A Leipzig 
student, and a man of extensive culture as well as 
special gifts, his songs possess the qualities to ren- 
der them universal. They are already favorites 
here, even after so brief an acquaintance. "Karl 
Collan had the spirit of poesy and the tone-art. 
Born in the beautiful Savolax, rich in song, his 
mind had early opened to poetic and national feel- 
ing. His talents and drawing to poetry he soon 
showed in translations from foreign poets, while he 
also when quite young appeared as a composer. 
Two paths stood open to him : the poets* and the 
musicians.' But it was with him as one of the 
departed German poets uttered, that the deepest 
and most intense his soul felt and bore within it 
was beyond the power of words to express. And 
so he became a composer. As such he set melodies 
to poems from his favorite authors, among them 
several of his native ones, and through these melo- 
dies he became known and beloved over the whole 
land. But in the meantime his work in the service 
of poetry continned, and this, together with his 
love of fatherland and his feeling for his native lan- 
guage, led him to his last great work, the translation 
of Kalevala* which was certainly the work that 
would longest preserve his memory. 

" His monument is a high shaft of black polished 
granite. Under the name of the deceased is cut a 
karUele, (harp) with two branches of laurel crossed. 
Beneath is inscribed the first strophe of Collan's 
well-known, beautiful melody to: 'Mun muistnu 
mieleheni ny t, suloinen Savonmaa.' " f 

Gunnar Wennerberg is a Swede, and his name 
alwa^'s brings a flush of pride and joy to the cheeks 

•From Finnish Into Swedish. In 1852 a German trans- 
Intion of this was published by Anton Schiefner, and in 
1873 an English ono by John A. Porter, M. D., late profes- 
sor in Yale College. 

tWe have published thic scng under the title "Fin- 
land.'* 



of his countrymen in this land or thpir own. He 
has immortalized himself through his " Gluniarne,' 
a mnstcal description of student life in Upsala, the 
satirical text of which he also wrote. Tbe form 
throughout is that of duets for baritone and boss, 
highly dramatic and original in effect. F. Pacius is 
Profeasor of Music at the University of Helsingfors. 
Yon Schantz, who died abont the same time as C6l- 
lan, was one of the most brilliant and versatile men 
of his country, a celebrated composer and one who 
wielded the baton with rare skill. His songs pos- 
sess an exquisite charm. 

This present collection of ours is not much more 
than an introduction, a first taste of the beautiful 
store that awaits the music-lover, so much that is 
valuable has had to be left out for want of space 
and so many glorious names have hod to be excluded 
from the list of composers. Our next collection will 
lead a step higher and embrace classical and 
operatic selections, the best vocal compositions 
which the two countries have produced. 

Marib a. Browtt. 



^ttsital Corrtspgnbtirtt. 

Cricaoo, March 8. — A pressure of other duties* 
less easily put off, prevented me from chroniclinic 
at the proper time the concerts of the Apollo and 
Beethoven Societies, which took place, one Feb. S, 
the other Feb. 4. The concert of the Apollo pre- 
sented little of interest, owing partly to the inherent 
narrowness of the field occupied by such societies, 
and partly to a want of proper breadth of musical 
view on the part of the management. This was 
the first concert of the new director, Mr. Carl 
Bergstein, a very powerful baritone singer, and a 
gentleman of fine appearance. The weather was as 
bad as possible, so the chorus was very small, the 
audience ditto, and the programme not extra inter- 
esting. It would have done nicely for a church 
concert with the aid of some brightening up, but 
for a musical treat I regard it as only a few degrees 
morn interesting than the opera of Professor Pratt, 
of which I wroto before. 

Apropos to this, they say that at the concert 
Miss White (one of the most correct singers in the 
city) began her solo a measure too soon and sang 
it clear through a measure ahead of the orchestra, 
entirely unconitciau* that the diMonanee wa* any more 
trying tlian utual ! Music that will bear such treat- 
ment without detriment I call scientific ! (N. B. 
But not musical.) 

The Beethoven society, of which Mr. Carl Wolf- 
sohn is leader, presented this programme : 

1. Cantata, " Song of the Spirits over the Waters." 

Hiller. 

2. Quintet, for Piano and Strings Schumann. 

3. Chorus, o. " He Watching over Ismel." 6. Be- 

hold the Lord God." Mendelssohn. 

4. Damascus, *« With Sheathed Swords " Costa. 

6. Variations for Piano nnd Tello Mendelssohn. 

6. Chorus ftom " King Tharoos,** Mozart. 

This programme speaks for itself, especially when 
I add that it was done very cleverly. Tbe quintet 
was not perfect, not so much so, they say, as when 
Goldbeck played the piano part in it last season. 
Nor does it seem to me to be written well for the 
instruments. But, like all of Schumann's music, it is 
full of the freshest and most diversified ideas. The 
second movement ** In modo eTuna Tnareia" pleased 
most. The scherzo did not come out clearly. The 
piano part was entirely too heavy. The pianoforte 
was a very fine Steinway grand, and in order not 
to obstruct the view of the singers behind, the top 
was removed. It seems almost impossible for play- 
ers to realize I ow sonorous and penetrating the tone 
of such a piano is. 

This society will give "The First Walpurgis 
Night " in a short time. The chorus numbers about 
two hundred, and the quality of the musical work 



they are doing for this city is worthy of all praise. 
They have receptions to the associate members ODce 
a month. At the last a fine trio ot RafTs was 
played. All these first violin parts are done by Mr. 
Wm. Lewis, the same who played Joachim's im- 
mensely difficult cadenza to the Beethoven concerto 
in a concert af which I wrote you before. 

A few weeks ago I had the pleasure of hearing 
Mr. Eddy play privately the following programme 
to perhaps a dozen persons : 

1 . Introduction to 3rd 8 vmphony Spohr. 

Andante CanUblle Hummel. 

Arranced by A. W. Oottschalk. 

2. Bonata in E minor RItter. 

3. Canon in F sharp Merkel. 

4. AdajrioinK Merkel. 

6. Marche CeMbrc (from Ist Suite) Fr. Lachner. 

Arranfsed by Lux. 

6. Concert Sate In E flat minor Thiele. 

7. FantaKia and Fu|nie in 6 minor J. B. Ba«'h. 

8. Theme and Variations in A flat TbIelo. 

This programme was made up without premedi- 
tation, merely to afford a friend ef Mr. £ddy*s, Mr. 
Moore of Bellows Falls, Vt., an opportunity to hear 
a range of modern pieces. They were played 
beautifully, with complete repose and ease. Mr. 
Eddy has a repertory of about six hundred organ 
pieces, including all the difficult things of the mod- 
ern school, as well as all of Bach's organ works, 
which he can play at a moment's notice. I hope it 
is not necessary for me to add that the programme 
above given includes several pieces of the greatest 
difficulty. 

Chamber music is becoming more frequent here, 
and high time it is too. Still I do not hear half so 
much of it as we ought to have. We have no 
small and low-priced hall where such music can be 
heard to advantage. Mr. Balatka is doing his 
best to make something out of the Turner Hall con- 
certs on Sunday afternoons. Still they are not up 
to a Philharmonic standard yet We live in hope. 

DkR FaXTSOH^TZ. 



pRorxDxycB, R. I., March 2.— We have this sea- 
son enjoyed two series of fine concerts through the 
efforts of two of the leading teachers of the city^ 
Messrs. Bonner and Kelly. The former has given 
four "Classical Subscriptloift^oncerts.'' in which 
he has had the assistance of the Beethoven Quin- 
tette Club and other artists of your city. These 
concerts have afforded us a fine opportunity for the 
Etndy and enjoyment of chamber music in its best 
forms ; and though pecuniarily not successful, have 
yet not been lost upon the attentive and apprecia- 
tive audiences present. Surely such a series of 
concerts will do much towards the growth in the 
community of a taste for, and a higher appreciation 
of the master-works in the Tone-art 

The following are the programmes : 

FIRST 00;(CERT, HOV. 17, 1874. 

Trio for Piano, Violin and 'Cello, in G .Haydn. 

Messra. Bonner, Allen and Fries. 
Fantasia for Flute, sur un th^me de Mosart. . .Rietael. 

Mr. N. Rietzel. 
Trois Morcean for Piano and 'Cello, Op. 11. 

Rubinstein. 
Measrs Bonner and Fries. 
Quartet for 2 Violins, Viola and * Cello, Op. 18, No. 3, 

in O, Beethoven. 

Beethoven Quintette Club. 

Fantasia for Piano, Op. 49 Chopin. 

Quintet for 2 Violins, 2 Violas and 'Cello, in O minor. 

Mozart. 
Beethoven Quintette Club. 

SECOND CONCERT, DEC. 8, 1874. 

Quintet for Piano, Oboe, Clarinette, Horn and Bas- 
soon, in Eflat Mosart. 

Messrs. Benner, De Ribas, Weber, Schormann and 

Eltc. 
Andante con Variazionl fur 2 Pianos, Op. 46 

Schumann. 
Miss B. Darllnff and Mr. Bonner. 

Tema con Variazionl for Oboe, Op. 19 Brod. 

A.L. DeRibas, 
Bonato for Piano and Horn, Op. 17, In F .Beethoven. 

Messrs. Bonner and Scborniann. 
(Omitted on account of Mr. Schormann having a sore 
lip. and not fcellntc willing to attempt It.) 

Bassoon solo Bits. 

P. ElU. 

Improvisata. for 2 Pianos, Op. 94 Rcinecke. 

Miss Darling ana Mr. Bonner. 
Quintet for Piano, Oboe, Clarinette, Horn and Baa- 
soon, Op. 16, In K flat Beethoven. 

Messrs. Bonner &c. 



THIRD OONCBBT, JAN. 12, 1876. 

Quintet for Piano, 2 Violins, Viola and 'Cello, Op. 106, 

inO. [new] Hlller. 

Mr. Bonner and Beethoven Quintette Club. 
Drel Fhantaaiestuecke for Piano and Viola, Op. 43. 

[new] Reinecke. 

Messrs. Bonner and Heind'l. 
Quintet for 2 Violins, 2 Violas and 'Cello, Op. 8, [new.] 

Gade. 
Beethoven Quintette Club. 

Sonata, Violin and piano. Op. 8 [new] Grieg. 

Messrs. Bonner and Allen. 
Quartet, 2 Viollm*, Viola and 'Cello, No. 77 In G. 
( Austrian Hy mn) Haydn. 

FODRTH CONCERT, FEB. 2, 1875. 

Quintet, 2 Violins, 2 Violas and 'Cello, Op. 87, In B flat. 

Mendelssohn. 
Beethoven Quintette Club. 

Sonata, Piano and Violin, No. 1, B minor Bach. 

Messrs. Bonner and Mullaly. 
Sonata quasi una Fantasia, Piano, Op. 27, No. 2, C 

sharp minor Beethoven. 

Mr. R. Bonner. 
Foco Adagio. CanUblle, 2 Violins, Viola and 'Cello, 

77th Quartet, [by request] Haydn. 

Quintet, Btrlnffs, Op. 29. In C Beethoven. 

Beelnovcb Quintette Club. 
Introduction et Polonaise Brillante, Piano and ' Cello, 

Op. 3 Chopin. 

Meeisrs. Bonner and Fries. 
Quartet, Piano, Violin, Viola and 'Cello Weber. 

[Omitted— Mr. Bonner not feeling well enough to play 
it— everything In which he took part was played without 
rehearsal. 

Mr. August Fries came as substitute for Mr. Allen, who 
was snowed up in Halifax. 

Through the energy of Mr. Kelly, Theo. Thomas 
has given a series of five Symphony Concerts, thus 
affording us an opportunity of hearing some great 
orchestral music. 

The following are the programmes : 

FIRST CONCERT, NOV. 13, 1874. 

Overture, Consecration of the House Beethoven. 

Aria, ** Parto, ma tu ben mio," Clem, di Tito.Moxart. 

Clarinet obllgato N. Kayser. 

Miss E. Cranch. 
Symphony, No. 1, C minor, Op. 6 Gade. 

Ballet Mosfc— Prophet Meyerbeer. 

Fantasie Caprice, Op. 11 Vieuxtemps. 

Cavatlna, ** Di taatl palplti." Tancredl Rossini. 

Miss Cranch. • 

Nouvelle Meditation [new] Gounod. 

Introduction, ) 

Nu ptlal Chorus, { 3rd act Lohengrin Wagner. 

March, ) 

BBCOND CONCERT, DEO. 4, 1874. 

Symphony. No. 1, in B flat. Op. 38 Schumann. 

Axia, " Che faro senza Bnrldlce *' Orf eo Gluok. 

Miss Cranch. 

Concerto—Piano and Orchestra, Op. 185 Raif. 

Madame M. Schiller. 

Overture, Triomphale [Russian National airs.] 

Rubinstein. 

Aria, *' Vol Che sapete." Nozae di Figaro Mozart. 

Tema con Variazionl, Quartet In D minor. . Schubert. 

Grande Polonaise, E flat. Op. 22 Chopin. 

Mme. Schiller. 
Overture. Tannbilnser Wagner. 

THIRD CONCERT, DEC. 29, 1874. 

Suite, B minor Bach. 

Songs, a. Spirit Song Haydn. 

b, InSpiinztune Fesea. 

Mrs. H. M. Smith. 
Symphony, No. 7 In A Beethoven. 

Concerto— Piano, Op. 16 Grieg. 

Mr. F. Bosoovits. 

Serenade, In thy Dreams Buck. 

Mrs. Smith. 

Scherzo, Reformation Symphony Mendelssohn. 

Huldigunga-Marsch Wagner. 

FOURTH CONCERT, JAN. 22, 1875. 

Prelude, Chorale, Fugue Bach. 

Chorale comi)osea and the whole adapted for 
orchestra by J. J . Abert. 

Aria, Sonnambula Bellini. 

Miss Z. McQuesten. 
Symphony, A minor [Scotch] Mendelssohn. 

Overture, Leonore. No. 3 Beethoven. 

Aria, Mignon A.Thomas. 

Miss McQuesten. 

Ave Maria— 1st prelude of Bach Gounod. 

Overture, Festival, Op. 67 Ijassen. 

FIFTH CONCERT, FED. 19, 1875. 

Sjrmphony. No. 6, Lenore Raff. 

Polonaise Brillante, Op. 72 Weber. 

Instrumented by LissU 
Mme. SchlUer. 

Overture, William Tell Rossini. 

Trai'umerei Schumann. 

Piano Solo, Transcription, Prophet Meyerbeer. 

Skatinff Scene. 

Mme. Schiller .J 
Ballet, RIenzI Wagner. 

a. Procession of Roman Warriors. 

b. Dance of Warriors. 

c. Combat of Gladiators. 

d. Procession of Maidens. 

e. Festival Dances. 

Of these the second and third seemed the best. 
The writer did not hear the fourth. The Sympho- 
ny in the fifth seemed vague, and the concert as a 



whole the poorest of the series. Is it not at least 
questionable in a city like Providence, where but 
few, at the most, of the acknowledged works of 
great masters have been heard, to perform those 
works which are not as yet generally acknowledged 
as great and worthy to be placed on a level with 
the Symphonies by Schumann or Beethoven ? In 
Bostoh and New York it may be different. They 
have heard nearly all the standard works and can 
perhaps afford to step aside from the strait path 
now and then. However, we are very glad to have 
heard so much that is unquestionable, and are great- 
ly indebted to the enterprising gentlemen who have 
so kindly furnished us the means for study and en- 
jeyment. A. G. L. 

New York, March 15. The programme of the 
fourth Philharmonic Concert at the Academy of 
Music, Feb. 20, contained a symphony by Spohr, — 
No. 8. in C minor, op. 78, performed for the first 
time by this society. It is divided as follows: 
1. Andante et allegro ; 2. Larghetto; 8. Scherzo; 
4. Finale, Allegro. 

The work was interpreted with tolerable clear- 
ness, the best playing being done in the LargheUo, 
which is the most pleasing part of the composition. 
The music is scholarly and is the work of a skilful 
and painstaking musician, but not a man of great 
genius. The other orchestral numbers were : We- 
ber's overture, " Ruler of Spirits," and the Po^me 
Symphonique, 'Tasso; Lamento e Trionfo,** in which 
Liszt represents in his art the story which Goethe 
and Byron embodied in theirs. A Fttt Overture by 
Lassen was placed at the end of the programme. 
The audience seemed pleased with this selection, 
which was nothing moro than a popular tune ar- 
ranged for full orchestra. A piece taken at random 
from the repertory of Paul FalVs garden, or the 
negro minstrels, would be quite as appropriate for 
the occasion. The overture is numbered op. 61 ; 
from which we are reluctantly led to conclude that 
the world is afflicted with more trash from the same 
source. 

The society departed from its usual course in the 
selection of soloists, and actually engaged perform- 
ers of acknowledged merit. Mr. S. B. Mills, the 
pianist, made on this occasion his third public ap- 
pearance since the severe accident which he met 
with last year. It is gratifying to state that he 
plays as well as ever, notwithstanding his long 
period of enforced idleness. He was received with 
enthusiasm, and gave a splendid rendering of Schu- 
mann's noble pianoforte Concerto in A minor, op. 
64. The other soloist was Mr. F. Bergner, who is 
always welcome in our concert-rooms. He played, 
with exquisite tenderness and purity of tone, the 
familiar adagio, op. 88, for Violoncello, by Barglel. 

The following pieces aro in rehearsal for the next 
Concert, March 20: 

Symphony. No. 6 Moiart. 

Overture : * Flylni; Dutchman " Wafn^er. 

Symphony, No. 3, A minor Mendelssohn. 

Overture : "Leonora,** No. 8 Beethoven. 

Next on the Concert list is the fifth Symphony 
Soir^ given by Theo. Thomas at Steinway Hall, on 
Saturday evening, March 6, with the following pro- 
gramme : 

Symphony, In G major, " Oxford,*' [first time.1 

c « 1 Haydn. 

Slnfonia, ) 

ReclUtlve, ** Awake, Satnmia," I " Semele,*' 2d met. 
Aria, " Hence, hence,*' ) 

Handel. 
Miss Anna Drasdil. 

Overture, '* Leonora,'* No. 2 Beethoven. 

Dramatic Symphony No. 4, D minor. Op. 06. [new.] 

Rubinstein. 
1. Lento— Allegro moderate. 2. Presto— Alle- 
gro non troppo. 3. Adaffio. 4. Largo 
—Allegro con fnoco. 

The " Oxford " Symphony is a thoroughly fresh 

and delightful composition. No better example of 

I Haydn's genius could l>e offered. This symphony 

i was long performed without the parts for trumpets 
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and yioloDoellos ; but it U now commonly given in 
its complete form. In substituting the Lwnora 
overture No. 2 for the No. 8» which he usually plays, 
Mr. Thomas gave his audience an opportunity to 
compare the two compositions which are se nearly 
alike, and note their points of difference. All the 
excellent qualities for which the Thomas orchestra 
is distinguished were strikingly displayed in their 
performance of this piece. 

Miss Drasdil sang Handel's recitative and air 
with feeling and g^d taste; but her Yoica was 
pitched a little below the orchestra. 

The g^eat feature of the programme was Rubin- 
stein's new dramatic Symphony, recently produced 
I believe in Berlin. The Trxhune gives an elabo- 
rate analysis of this work, which is cleverly bur- 
lesqued by another paper. For myself, having 
heard the Symphony but once, I can give no descrip- 
of it whatever ; but if I have an opportunity of 
hearing it several hundred times I shall then be 
able to say whether I think I am going to like it or 
not^ 

At a Thomas mating in Steinway Hall, last Sat- 
urday, the following programme was g^ven : 

flvmphony No. 8, P m«1r»r, "Im Wald« " Raff. 

Concerto for piano In B flat, No. 6 Beethoven. 

Hme. Madeline Schiller. 

Hunicarian Dsnces Brahms. 

1. Allegro molto. 2. Allq^tto. 8. Allegro 

oon splrlto. 

Romance, '* Wle Tbdesahnnng,** from <*TannbXuMr.*' 

Wagner. 
Mr. Frans Remmerts. 

Rondo brillante Wober. 

Mnr*e. Madeline Schiller. 
Wotiins Abschied, Feuerzauber, from the " Wal- 

kar«»* Wagner. 

The vocal part by Mr. Franz Remmerts. 

The Tbom'*s orchestra at the Fifth concert of the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic society, on the evening of 
the same day, performed the following excellent 

bill: 

Symphony—** Oxford ** [flint tfrnel. Haydn. 

Aria—** Battl, Imtti,** from *' Don Olovannl*'.. Mozart. 
Miss Annie Louise Cary« 

Ohaoonne J. S. Baoh. 

Adapted for orchestra by Joaehlm Raff. 

Overture— *' tiride of Messina ". Schumann. 

Aria— <• Pletit, plefik," from *• Le Proph«te.» 

Meyerbeer. 
Mira Annie Louise Cary. 
Symphony No. 6, ''Pastoral ** Beethoven. 

A. A. C 

Stoigfet's |0nrnal of ffinsk 

BOSTON, MAR. 20, 1875. 

Conoerta. 

Tlie ninth, and last but one, of the XIarvard Stx- 
rHO!VT GoMCKRTs csmc with the great snow storm 
of the season, March 4, and of course many were 
obliged to lose it. (Four of the nine days thus far 
have been stormy.) But no concert in the series 
seems to have been more enjoyed ; at all events no 
one has called forth so much praise both of the 
matter and the manner of performance. And this 
in spite of the fact that it offered not a single 
^' new " thing ; p<^ople were content with sterling 
representative works of three groat composers, 
besides one who in his best days has. written some 
things worthy to figure in the same programme 
with them. From the temper of our musical 
Athenian crowd of late, we were not without fear 
lest this programme should be voted dull, **old 
fogy," hacknied and behind the times ; but happily 
it did not prove so ; some of the least partial of eur 
public censors partook of the feast plainly with a 
genial appeti^, and had the happiness for once of 
coming away in an altogether eulogistic frame of 
mind, praising the bill of fare, praising the solo 
artists, praising the orchestra — even* a Boston or- 
chestra — without stint. We do not know whether 
they played much better than they have often 
played before, but we cheerfully admit that they 
played well,— so well, that the music, in its power 



and beauty, in its many moods and motives, spoke 
for itself, and each fine creation seemed as new aud 
fresh as ever. 

The Concert began with a good old-fashioned 
Haydn Symphony ; — not the less good because old- 
fSMhioned ; or rather only out of fashion, in the 
sense of being altogether above/nd independent of 
fashion ; ideal and essential music, with a perennial 
life in It, whatever the cut of its garments. This 
Symphony in E flat,^-one of the twelve composed 
for Salomon in London (No. 1 in the Breitkopf and 
HSrtel edition), is one of the largest and the best of 
Haydn*s. and many years ago (say 20 or 80) was as 
familiar as any of them here in Boston ; but of late 
years we have heard it only once, year before last 
in these same concerts. It is the one which begins 
with a roll of the tympani, followed by a musing 
soliloquy down in the deep tones of the bassoon and 
double basses, leading in the short Adagio, the pre- 
lude to the light, playful, dainty theme of the 
AUfffrOf which is exquisitely developed. ButHhe 
most interesting portion is the Ajtdante, with its 
pensive, and yet buoyant, pregnant theme, and its 
rich series of masterly variations, each bringing 
fresh surprise and fascination, though the original 
outline is never lost. In the strong /or</mmo vari- 
ations we feel that Haydn could produce a great 
sonority without the aid of modern tubas and trom- 
bones^ The Minuet and quick Finale are equally 
genial and charming in their way, which is the 
usual way of Haydn. To hear such music is to find 
rest and sweet refreshment for the weary spirit. 
We overheard a yet young member of the audience 
remark that *' he believed he was growing old, be 
cause he actually found himself enjoying Haydn's 
music I " This was said, bo doubt, in allusion to a 
common experience among Teteran concert-goers, 
who say: "The older we grow, after being carried 
away in turn by many masters and by many kinds 
of music, the more delighted are we to come back to 
Father tiaydn ; it is like coming back to Nature, 
and to Spring, and youth's fresh impressions and 
ideals, and with a clearer perception than we could 
have had at first, that at the same time this is all 
consummate Art." 

The old Symphony was followed by perhaps the 
most familiar of all Pianoforte Concertos, the one 
which has been played in public by nearly every 
pianist, and which the legions of Conservatory 
girls all know by heart, — the 6-minor of Mendels- 
sohn ; but in these concerts it had been given only 
once before, nor is it so often heard of late with 
orchestra as it deserves When so heard, and when 
so well played as it was this time by Mr. J. C. D. 
Parkbr, it is a very beautiful, effective, satisfying 
co(n|)06ition, one of the finest instances of Mendels- 
sohn's creative genius in its full prime. It was re- 
marked on all hands that Mr. Parker played with 
uncommon life and spirit, as well as with fine pre- 
cision and clear outline, and artistic shading. It 
was an excellent interpretation, lacking nothing but 
a little more of physical weight and strength in the 
trying viraoe movement of the Finale. 

As a tribute to the memory of the leading English 
composer. Sir William Sterndalb Brxmitt, who 
died upon the 1st of February, the first of his two 
earliest and loveliest Overtures, " The Naiads " (op. 
15), was performed. It might have been the second 
one, " The Wood Nymph," but for the reason that 
that was given last year. Certainly these two over- 
tures must rank as by far the most poetic, delicate, 
original productions of his life; whatever good 
things he has since given to the world, they have 
not come up to the promise of these. The "Naiads " 
is a difficult piece,but it had been carefully rehearsed, 
and it was played eon amare, and made a beautiful 
impression. 

Of Part second the principal number was the no- 



ble Violin Concerto, in D, of Beethoven,— 4»nly the 
first movement after all ! — which, to be sure, may 
Wfcll pass for a full feast in itself, and yet we must 
own to disappointment that we could not be allowed 
for once to hear Beethoven's entire work, with the 
beautiful Larghdio and the Rmtdo, as well as the 
difficult and wonderful AUegro, But somehow the 
virtuoeoe of the violin, the world over, with the 
single exception of Joachim, seem to be singularly 
shy of playing the whole work. Mr. LisrsvAirN 
had given us a hope of it, but in the end, doubtless 
for good reasons of his own, submitted to the gener- 
al example. His execution was in the highest 
degree finished, clear, and in short masterly ; if any- 
thing, perhaps a little overstudied. so that the means 
seemed sometimes to claim more attention than the 
meaning ; but on the whole he did acquit himself 
superbly in the interpretation of a most important 
and most trying work. His renderins: of the Ca- 
denxa by Yieuxtemps (hardly a true of&hoot from 
Beethoven) was a marvel of technical virtuosity. 
The orchestral work, too, did eroat eredit to Mr. 
ZBRRAHys careful training. — The concert endf^d 
with the War March of Priests from Mendelssohn's 
" Athalie." 

Or the tenth and last concert of this tenth season 
we must reserve onr notice till next time. Bnt we 
are happy to be able to state that, in compliance 
with the very general reqneet, the Association will 
give an «tmwf^ concert, Wednesday, April 14, when 
Schumann's Para lise and the Peri will be repeated 
by The Cbcilla. 

TnBODORt TnovAs's " Graxd Wagxrr Coxcrrt', 
(Wednesday evoninc:, March 10) was successful in 
attracting a great audience, eliciting frequent and 
long applause, and sending not a few away well satis- 
fied with "the reformer and most prominent musician 
of the diur.* Doubtless there were quite as many 
present who simply wondered and were pnizled to 
know what to think, dassled perhaps for the mo- 
ment, bnt going home with no new love implanted 
in their hearts ; and. many who. If they confessed 
the honest truth, would say that they were bored, 
and found the general impression of the music fev 
erish, restless and monotonous. Nor must it be 
entirely charged to Wagner ; for by his own theory 
the stage, and the dramatic whole, ar^ necessary to 
the right appreciation of every one of his produc- 
tions ; and to string together an unconnected series 
of orchestral transcriptions, even with now and then 
a vocal solo, of extracts from his works in the mere 
order of their date of composition, Is hardly fisir to 
him, whether one believe in him or not ; he might 
say, save me fh>m my friends 1 

Of course there was everything that brilliant and 
effective instrumentation and performance could do 
to reflect lustre upon each several piece of music 
Ti.e Overture to "The Phantom Ship" (Flying 
Dutchman), composed 1841-42, for the most part 
raucous, wild and stormy, but relieved by one or 
two melodic episodes out of the opera (which, as 
we remember its impression on us in Vienna, years 
ago, was somewhat in the vein of Marschner and 
the followers of Weber), was perhaps as good as 
anything to open the ball with ; that to " Rienxi," 
however, would have been still noisier. With 
Taxiihdneer (1844-45) appeared symptoms of the 
new departure, or the first foreshine of the '"Future." 
Of this were given, first the Romance of Wolfram 
(baritone), the hymn to the " Evening Star," which 
was sung by Mr. Rrmicbrtz, in a rich, even, noble 
voice, so finely that it had to be repeated ; and then 
the Bacchanale, written for the Paris Grand Opera 
House in 1861, /which is a new version and expan- 
sion of the wild, sensuous, intoxicating Venusberg 
music in the Overture ; it is a marvellous thing in 
its way, but the way not particularly edifying; 
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this wild tnmuU of the 5>onfle8 is not the best thing 
music c«n imagine. In Ixihnufi'in (1847-49) we 
have fancied that we f«und tin* nearest thincf to 
beauty and nobility (dramatically if not musically) 
that wc could ever hope to find in Wiisrner; of 
course his eealous proselytes think otherwise. The 
Introduction to this opera is to our mind one of the 
most siitisfactory and most susrgestive pieces of his 
pure orchestral writinier, And with such an orchestra 
U sounded as it did not when the Opera was given 
here. 

Selections from ^ Die Walkuere " came next. 

This is dated 1854-55, but was first performed in 

Munich in 1870. It forms the second number of 

the Trilogy '• The Ring ©f the Niebelungen," for 

which the theatre at Bayreuth has been so lonj; 

making ready. Here we may presume the " great 

reformer " has definitively lelt the shores and nar- 
row channels of the old, and spread full sail «n the 
broad ocean of his new theory. The firnt of the 
specimens had not been given here before; it 
was the J.u-lctlied (love song) of Siegtiiund, 
from the firnt act, a glowing:, rapturous song 
about the winter storms yielding to Spring, 
and the mystical oneness (>if Sprin«r and Love. 
Aot precisely a melody, it is somewhat melodious, 
something between melody and recitative, and fer- 
vent, tender, full of longing; but the orchestral 
accompaniment robs it of all repose, being a resth*8d 
series jf surprises, which by tlieir very frequency 
become moni>tonous and lose their hold upim the 
drowsy apprehension. It was sunt? with great ftrr 
vor, in a rich, sweet, manly tenor voice, by Mr. 
BisoHOKF, and encored. But we suspend judgment 
until we hear the opera.^hould Bayreuth ever 
come to us, and come Uv» not wiih trumpet challenire 
as church militant, but in a simple, undexignini; 
way, as Handel and Beethoven eapie. The Rift tier 
Wafkveren, fierce, scouring ride of the beautiful and 
fateful f*ist4TS over the battle field, this orchestra 
had given here before ; it is exciting, but about the 
most tunmltnous, extravagant, untuneful tone-blunt 
which we ever heard CHlled music. But a8 we live 
down below here with the humans, how can we tell 
anything about it unless wc ha^-e the Trilogy and 
Bayreuth to make us more at home in the cloud 
realms of Odin and his nhndowy host? Of *' Wo 
tan's Farewell" and the " Magic Fire Scene," we 
have spoken before. 

And now conies *' Tristan and Isolde," that Intro- 
duction and Finale which we have tried so tuaiiy 
times to like, l>ecnnse so much applauded, hut ip 
vain. Thin time we listened with as close attentiun 
as we could command, giving good heed to the de- 
scription, or interpretation, printed on the pro 
graiiiroe, froui which we inferred that the two parts, 
separated by a pause, were taken from the opening 
and from the final deHOfietnenl of the drama. In the 
first we were to hear the **sigh of ceiiseless longing, 
from the tenderest thrill to the fiercest outburst «t 
the conai'iouHness of a hopeless love," — '*a fruitless 
struggle against the ti le of passion, until sinking 
back powerlessly upon itself, it seems to be extin- 
guished in death." That for the Introduction ; for 
the Finale ^'transfiguration in death," *'raptnron^ 
fulfilment," "eternal union, measureless, unfettered." 
etc., etc. Well then, it was some comfort, listening 
throusfh the dreary, Ions:, monotonous chromatic 
wail of the first part, until it died out at la$>t into 
silence, to anticipate the "rapture" and the glorious 
uplifting (during which we must have slept in for- 
mer hearings), of the 'day that was to follow aft«r 
such a long and sleepless night. But, so far as our 
dull sense could appnthend, the second part was al- 
most entirely and essentially of the same native, 
same expression as the firnt*! Still the prolonged 
chromatic wail ! The "anient hmging^ prolonged 
into eternity, if that be what i j meant by "raptu- 
rous fulfilment !" We must submit to fate and be 
resigned to our exclusi<m from the blissful sphere of 
those who find the whole thing "beautiful," "poetic," 
"exquisite" and what not. 

The last selections were from the " Meistersinger" 
(1862-64). First the Introduction to the third act. 
followed by the Pri^ Song of Walther. — genius 
versus pedantry and old school. Tn the instrumen- 
tal prelude we were to recognize " a quiet, bright, 
old-fashioned German midsummer Sunday,** " day of 
the groat festival,' and we were to see " Hans Sachs, 
in a great arm-chair, reading a huge folio, with the 
morning sun streaming over him.** Peihaps some 
saw it. others felt it, others only heard it, others 
were none the wiser for the bearing. The Prize 



SoncT, sung: with enthii.«iasm and with much efTcct 
by Mr. Bischoff, is glowing fresh, melodious, and 
rl«e« to a rnphirous effective climax at the idea of 
a final mystical identity (to be achieved, no doubt, 
through the Bavrenthian triumph) between human 
Love and Art, between th« minairel's mistress Eva 
and his Muse, between " Pa-ntnut nnd P<iradie» ! " 
It was certainly one of the most enjoyable of the 
Waofner specimens yet offered us, although you are 
still hampered by that same old niijhtmare of unpro- 
cressive resllessness in the orolie^trul accompani- 
ment, — Finally tlie hard, harsh, wilfully dry. prosa- 
ic Overture, which has Iwen given here before, — 
too true a " take-off." if that be its meaning, of the 
old sehool pedantry of music. 

And so we may briefly sum up the general im- 
]iresHion of the whole, in spite of all the skill, the 
splendor, the startling effects, and the va-iety of 
power, displayed In such a cumulatife programme. 
Firj«t, an utter absence of repoi«e («*neh a« we c«)m- 
montv reckon one of the prime attrihiitr-s of all true 
Art.) a ceaseless restlessness, producing finally a 
fi-elinfif as i»f beinar kept awake all nitrht. Secondly, 
as the natural const-qnenee. a irreHt sen-e of aame- 
neps and monotony, perpetual surprises and fresh 
start.<» defeat iuL' their own « n-l. Thirdly, a** one se- 
cret of it all perhap'*, the flh«en«'e. In the internal 
structure of the mu ic. of anythini; like fh>elnpmenl. 
—extreme elaboration, hut withmit unfoldini; (nun 
a theme as from a jr^rm ; ?' ijoins: «n and on, but 
without " ffrotrint/ to a conclusion." 

In his Matinee of the next dav Mr. Thomas gave 
one of his best projjrammes. Beethoven's Seventh 
Svmphony was splendidly exocutetl. but gained no 
dignity or irriindeur from the exatrsrerated tempo of 
the quick movements ; that he has an orchestra 
wliich ran play them so, nnd yet play them smooth- 
ly, clearly. !•* no frue ground for d(»iiije: it; can we 
fnnev whnt Bfethoven would havft,thonc:ht ? Schu- 
bert's religious and majestic sone. " Die AlUnarht^ 
in praise of the Ahniirhty. was impressivf-lv deliv- 
ered by Mr. Binchoff. some one haviiig furnished it 
with orchestral acc<mipanimefit. One of the most 
interestinf featnres of tnese concertos lately was the 
Octet by Mendelssohn, an early work, but one of 
his most masteriy and genial, which used to be 
played here in its oricrinal form, with eiijht stringfcd 
instruments, by the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, 
hut has since been a sealed book to us fi>r many 
vers. It was now eriven by all the strings, which 
enriched the ensemble very much, and brought out 
the full beauty of the four movements. The slow 
movement and the Scherzo are particularly beauti- 
ful nnd imaginative. 

Three Dnns'M AUemandnt by Bargiel were quit^ 
Iresh and enlivening. Mr. Bischoff, singing in Italian, 
nnpenved to still better advantage in the Aria from 
" William Tell " The pretty p^Jininnimn coquetting 
with Schumann's " Traumcrei" was endured *'by re 
quest." A light and rather pleasant Overture by 
Reinecke clof^ed the entertainment. It was cAIled 
" An Adventure of Handel :" what adventure we 
were left to guess, but it evidently had something to 
do with " The Harmonious Blacksmith." 

The third Historical Concert of Messrs. Bosrovirz 
and Osooon is postponed from March 26 (Good Fri- 
day) to the Friday following. — The IlANnieL and 
Haydn Socibtt fall back on the Crfofion for their 
Easter Sunday Oratorio, 28th, Mme. Jbxnt Van 
Zandt as the leading Soprano. — Mr. Peck announces 
his Annual Benefit Concert for April 5; he will have 
Mme. Van Zandt, Miss Annie Cary, Messrs. (^a.Htle 
and Carlton of the Kellogg C^era, Mme. Schiller as 
pianist, and the Thomas Orchestra of course. — 
" Paradise and the Peri" again, April 14th, in the 
evening. 
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Paris. M. Charles Lamoureux continues his 
enthusiastic labors in the canse of Bach's and Han- 
del's oratorios, Ac. By last accounts he was en- 
gaged in the rehearsal of Alexander's Feast. 

No less than four distinct series of Symphony 
Concerts have been going ort this season. — ^M. Pas- 
deloup's Concert Populaire o( Feb, 14, had for pro- 
gramme : Symphony in B flat, Beetheven ; Gavotte 
(1720), J. S.- Bach; Scenes Dramatiques, d'apr6s 
Shakespeare, by Massenet; Piano Concerto in G- 
minor, Saint-S&ens, played by Alfred Jaell ; Andante 
and Finale from the 29th Symphony of Haydn. — 



Feh. 21, Beethoven's "Egmont" music: Adagio of 
Mozart s G-minor Quintet (by all the strings); Schu- 
mnnn's B-flnt Symphony ; Entr'acte from " La 
Culombe," Gounod ; MS. Conceito for violoncello, 
composed and played by F. Servais, professor in the 
Brussels Conservatoire ; Overture to " Les Francs- 
Jugcs," Berlioz.— /eA. 28, Symphony, " Im Walde,** 
Raff; Air de Ballet from Vardawu, Rameau ; 
Beethoven's Septuer (all the strings) ; the trumpet 
Aria from Handel's Sanuon, by Mme. Carlotta Pat- 
ti ; Orchestral Suite, by E. Guiraud. 

The Soriele den Concerts of the Conservatoire gave, 
Feb. 21, — Symphony in B flat, Beethoven; Chorus 
from Handel's f^aul ; " L'Arl^sienne " by G. Bizet 
(P elude. Minuet, Adagietto, and Carillon); Rec. 
and Air from Mendelssohn's Elijah, sung by M. 
Bouhy; third C«)ncerto for violoncello, composed 
and executed by Ch. Davidoff ; " Le Chanteur des 
Buis." unaccompanied chorus, Mendelssohn ; Over- 
ture to "Euryanthe," Wcbcr. M. Deldevez con- 
ducted. 

At the Cftneert dn Chdlefei, Feb. 14, G-minor Sym- 
phony, Mozart; Adagio Caiitabile (1st hearing) by 
M. L. Farrenc, professor in the Conservatoire; 
Sjfmphofiie Enpagnole, for principal Violin and Or- 
chestra, by E. Lalo, played by M. Sar{isate ; Frag- 
ment of Beethoven's Septuor ; Carnaval {Ifo. 4) from 
Suite by Guiraud.— ^V6. 21, Schumann's B-flat Sym- 
phony ; Prelude, by Paladilhe ; Concerto for Piano, 
in D minor, Rubinstein, played by M. L. Dimmer ; 
Symphonic Sketch, by Mme. de Grandval ; " Un 
Bal." from Berlioz's St/mp/iatiie Fantatitiqtie ; Men- 
delssohn's " Midsummer Night's Dream " music. 
Conductor, M. E. Colon ne. 

A goodly number of musicians (says /> Afhiesirel) 
shared the grief of the painters at the funeral of the 
great landscape artist Corot. The Pie Jeeu, sung in 
a masterly manner by Faure, had been borrowed by 
M. Elwart from the Allegretto of Beethoven's sev- 
enth Sympheny, Cor<»t having expressed the desire 
that this sublime page should be interpreted at his 
funeral mass. 



LRrpziG. A correspondeiilt of the London Mun- 
eal Timet (March 1,) writes: 

Tbe MuNlcal Seai^on at Lelpf>lc Is now drawing to a 
close, the seventc-enth of the twenty GewandhauM Concerts 
having already taken place. Reviewing the various eventa' 
which have occnn-ed thii« winter, we must spe<-ially men- 
tion the prodnctfon of KapeUmeMer Relnt'ckftV second 
Symphony. Himself a master of world-accepted reputa- 
tion. It is noi to l>e wondered at that In this work we And 
?.rw , "5**^^"' *"** trtithftil manlfeatation ut genuine art. 
While fn-sh and oHglual, It contaiUH nothing torc«d or 
rttfalned, either In forni or treatment; It in a work which 
di'seivcH a long life; and although the byper-crltlcal 
G«>wsDdhsuii HUflience gave It a somewhat cold reception, 
we cannot altogether accept their verdict on the merits of 
•o ifreat a work. Lvipnlc mriy be said to l»e muHically 
sated as no other town in the world is For the iaftt 
century, it ha^ been the centre of muHic; It wan the Held 
of Bach N Iab«>rs. the town of Mendelssohn'* triumphs: 
and havinic heard, In many canes tvonx their first produc- 
tjon«, the m.ii'ter)).ece«ofour irreateKt muHfcians, many 
times as year after vear loileil by, the an-Ioving populace 
has become so crtticai. that in many casoH its powers of 
JudtfinK are over-strained, and its adoration for the old 
makes It unable to>ive a place to the new, be ft never 
so worthy. That this audience can give such complete 
praUe by its great applause to a R:dl Suite by Franz 
Lachner, and can shtiw n^ signs of favor to a Symphony 
by a composer of such eminence ae Reinecke, is but a 
sure proof of th's over-critical state. 

At the 16th Ccmcert anew Serenade, by Jadassohn (in 
E flat, No. 2), was performed, which likewise was of great 
merit. It opens with an Allegro movement, adroimblv 
sornred, though rather short, which, without pause, leads 
Into the Andante— a movement of oonslderable beauty 
Uien follows the Seherzo, opening with an unison piiseuee 
for strings, which leads at length into the seconil part, 
where the flutes enter In eccentric movement. The final 
movement, in a somewhat martial style brings the com- 
lx>sitlon to a saccesvful conclu-lon. 

Of other novelties we may mcniion two movements of 
ThomiTsJ.tof.l?*' ^ ^'**«"- »«h'*^ Cantor of the 

Of the various a; tists who have appeared at the oonoerts 
we may mention Herr Juaohim, wnose special contributloa 
was Spohr's Concerto. 

On Feb. 15th and 19th Herr Anton Rubinstein gave two 
concerts here. The first consisted entirely of his own 
compositions, including the Concerto in E flat, No. 6 a 
dramatic Sympbonv In 1) minor, and five small pianoforte 
P*S*.?' 1."^ second concert was a Pianoforte Rocltat. In 
which he brougit forward a aeleetlon of masterpieces 
from Bach and Handel to Mendelssohn and Schumann. 
Both concerts gave great satisfaction, esuecially the sec- 
ond. 

The work for production on Good Friday at the Tliomas 
Church has been changed ITom Bach's <• Matthew PuT 
sloQ •' to Handel's « Me sUh." «*wnew l-as- 

xJj^Sa^S worj^" :!SS:^^® themselves been students 
in Leipslo will hear with regret of the death of** Old 
Qttasdorf,"1lendels*>hn's faltEful servant, X was alio 



for thirty yearo Gnfltcllan at the ConBervat^jrium. To all 
who knew how well and cheerftxllv he ppi-fornoed his dii- 
tlew no word in his pralne \n needfnl. The re«pect shown 
nt his f nneral evinced how highly he was held in tho esti- 
mation of all. 

A society has recently been formed hero for the 
special pnrposo of bring^in^ out some of the least 
known of the Church Cantatas by Sebastian Bach. 
The first concert was 151 ven (rather prematurely, 
according to the Signale, as resfards rehearsal) on 
the 23d of January in the old Thomaskirche, where 
Bach was Cantor. The Conductor was Kapellmeis- 
ter Volkland ; the leading singers : Frau Gutzsch- 
bach, soprano, Amalie Joachim, alto, and Herren 
Pieike and Ress (of the Leipzig Opera), tenor and 
bass ; the orchestra was that of the Gowandhaus. 
Three Cantatas were performed, namely : " Christ 
lag in Todesbanden,** " W«r da glaubet und getauft 
wird," and " Lobet Gott in seinen Reichen," besides 
the Alto Aria (not unknown here in Boston) 
" Wohl euch ** (Well done, ye good and faithful, <bc.) 

CoLOGXR. On the Srd and 4th of April next will 
be celebrated a two-fold jubilee, 'namely : the 25th 
anniv(*rsary of the foundation of the Conservatory 
of Music — at first called the Rhenish School of Mu- 
sic — and of the uninterrupted connection with it, as 
director, of Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. A brilliant con- 
cert will be given at the Giirzenich in honor of the 
double event. 

Speakins: of the GQrzenich Concerts, a corre- 
spondent of the Berlin Echo says : — 

"Of more interesting programmes than those of 
the present season these concerts have not boasted 
for a long time, or, perhaps, ever ; not one of the 
performances passed by — and there were seven — at 
which, besides, of course, due attention being paid 
to the valuable productions of tho older masters, 
one, or even m«re compositions of quite recent date 
did not figure among the pieces executed. Here are 
the names of the composers thus favored: Volkmann, 
Brahms, Lalo, Svendsen, Benedict, Grietr. Liszt. 
Jensen, Rheinberger, and Wagner. Even this short 
list says, at any rate, something for a town like Co- 
logne, where, not so very many years age, people 
could not make up their minds to "believe that musi- 
cians over the hills and far away could do something, 
and that by no means so bad, in the way of compo- 
sition. Whether this satisfactory advance merits, 
however, enthusiastic praise, or ought simply to be 
regarded as a matter of duty, is a question for our 
readers to decide. To mention in detail everything 
brought forward at the concerts would probably be 
wearisome. We will select, therefore, the works 
which imprinted themselves most vividly on our 
recollection. They are the Symphony in D major 
bv Svendsen ; the ' Schicksalslien ' by Brahms ; the 
' Wst-Overture * by Volkmann ; the Overture to Die 
Sitbtn Raheriy by Kheinberger ; the Violin Concerto 
by Lalo ; the Pianoforte Concerto, by Ed. V. Grieg; 
the grand Symphonic Orchestral Work — called only 
an Overture in the programme — ^by G. Jensen (a 
teacher at the Cologne Conservatory), and the G- 
minor Symphony, an especially fresh and pleasing 
production, by Benedict of London. Hiller. our 
CapellmeiaUr, did not, of course, completely forget 
himself; he contributed to the first, the second, the 
sixth, and, also, to the eighth concert. As belonir- 
ing to the section above mentioned of ' the valuable 
productions of the older masters.* we will cite 
Beethoven's tliird and fifth Symphony, and his over- 
ture to Coriolan ; Gade*s Symphony in B flat major, 
and Schumann's, the Symphony surnamed 'the 
Rhenish,* in E flat; the grand Mass in D minor by 
Cherubini ; and Overtures by Mozart and Weber. 
The serios of soloists was undisturbed by any fail- 
ure, special approbation falling to Wilhelmj, Japha, 
Wieniawski (violin) ; Kwast, teacher at the Cologne 
Conservatory, an artist still youne: but of c^eat 
promise, Brassin, from Brussels (pianoWte) ; Miles. 
Org^ni, Regan, Radecke, Herren G. H«^nschel 
and Schuttky (vocalists).** 

London. 

The directors of the Philharmonic Society announce 
that-, In addition to the more frenerally known worlcR of 
Beethoven, Haydn. Mozart, Mendelsnohn, Spohr, W. 8. 
Bennett, etc... efc , the f'illowini;r important compositions 
will be inclnded in the programmes daring the following 
•ea<*on :— 

Symphony, *' Im Walde** [first time In England.] 

J. RalT. 

Suite In D [flrst time] Lachner. 

Svmpliony [first time in Enflriandl Rubinstein. 

Variatlona i»ii a Theme by Haydn [firet time.] 

Brahms. 

Choral Symphony, No. 9 Beethoven. 



The Sen pons Spohr. 

Symphony in B flat Schumann, 

Overturei'*' Die Braatvon Messina " [first time.] 

Schumann. 

Overture. '* Plerr»»brfts " Schubert. 

Introduction, " Tristan and Isolde '* [first Ume.] 

Wajyner. 

Hnldimmirs Marwh [flrst time] Wa»ner. 

Overture, " T^s Aboncerrsees " Cherubini. 

Overture, ' • Zwelkampf " [first time] Spohr. 

Choral WorI<f«, The Choral Fantasia, "Calm Sea. and 

Prosi^erous Voyage *' Be<»thovcn. 

Festival Overture Bcne<llct. 

Music to the " Tempest " Sullivan. 

RoTAL Albrrt Hall Coxckrts. During Paasion 
Week Bach's Sf. Matthew Pauion will be given three 
times, and the Mmtiah once. Of recent perform- 
ances the MutAcal 7\met says : 

Amontrst the interentlnfr comnositlons eiven durinir the 

East month. Kerr B^flrar s Violin Concerto, performed by 
ferr Wilhelmj. claim* the flr»t notice. It is a work well 
worthy of a master, althoueh its composer is, we ttelieve, 
still a pupil at the Leinsir Con^rvatolre. Apart from its 
merit in an artistic pointofview.it Is nn cxrellent vAicIe 
for the dinplav of the Iccltlmate powers of the Instrument; 
and rendered as it was throuehout by Herr Wilhelml, its 
success with the audience (even with the most critical 
portion of It) was most deeisive. Pacranini's Concerto in 
D has also lieen playrd bv the same artist, its enormous 
difficnlties belnfi: vanquished with the utmost ease. The 
orchesfml conceii| have dlnplayeil ihe powers of the band 
to the best advantage. Mendelssohn's 'Italian Symphony.'* 
Auber's " Exhibition Over'ure," the late Sir Sterndale 
Bennett*B Overture, " Paradise and the Perl." and many 
other works of acknowledered excellence havinir been fi^iv- 
en with mueh effect, under the able direction of Mr. Bam- 
by, who hascondnctud all the concerts. Mdlle Lcvior, 
Madame Patey. Miss Antoinette Stcrlfnc. Miss Annie 
Sinclair, Mr. W. H. Cnmminirs. Mr. Whitney, Herr 
Werrenrath, &e., have attracted Inrire audiences at the 
ballad concerts, which appear to be now firm'y est^iblished 
in public favor. The A.sh Wednesday performance of 
the " Messiah ** was nnmerously atteDde>d and thoroughly 
snceesi'fnl, the choruses beinc given with even more uian 
the usual precision and effect. On the 23rd ult. Mendels- 
sohn's "Elijah'* was given, the principal vocalists being 
Madame Marie Roze, Miss Anna Williams Miss Dones, 
Miss Antoinette Sterllnfir. Messrs. Bentham, Montem 
Smith, Kenningham, Horseroft, Stanley Smith, and 
Whitney. The choruses were most effectivelv rendered 
by the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society. Dr. Stalner 
presided at the orgran, and the performance was, as usual, 
conducted by Mr. Barnby. 

Crvstal Palace. The announcement of Herr Joa- 
chim's name in the profrramme of the concert on the 6th 
ult.. for the flrst time this season, drew a large audience, 
and his performance of Spohr's 6th Concerto proved that, 
If possible, he has ealnecl since we last heard htm, in all 
those qualities which have secured for him sothifrh a posi- 
tion In the world of art. Dr. Hnns von Bttlow has also 
played with his accustomed success, selecting Moscheles*s 
Concerto in O minor, a work too rarely hearain a concert- 
room. Lachner's Suite In C, for orchestra, must be again 
heard before it can be noticed acoordinir to its merits. Of 
the four movements, the Gavotte commanded the greatest 
success; but the writing throufirhout the work is r^asterly, 
the Finale, especially, showing: rwl power in the treat- 
ment of the subjects and thorough knowledgce of the re- 
sources of the orchestra. Amongst the vocalists Mdlle. 
Levler has achieved a deoide<l success, but we must al^ 
mention that the artistic sinfrins ofsnch long: established 
fnvorites as Madame Patey and Mr. B. Lloyd has materi- 
ally strengthened the programmes during the month. 

St. Pvtkrsburo. — M. Anton Rubinstein's n*»w 
opera, The Demon^ was produced on the 25th of Janu- 
ary. There is no overture. The curtain rises on 
an instrumental introduction, with an invisible cho- 
rus of good and of bad spirits. It is night, an I a 
violent storm is raging. The Demon, the prind »le 
of evil, is implacably bent on the ruin of innocf-n 'e, 
personified in the young Princess Tamara, the be- 
trothed of Ssinodal, an Eastern prince. To the prin- 
ciple of evil is oppof^ed the principle of good, repre- 
sented by an Angel. Both the Demon and the 
Angel, at the commencement of the piece, claim 
entire power over the destinies of the human race. 
The second scene represents a smiling landscape 
bathed in sunshine. Tamara appears in the n 1 Ist 
of a chorus of maidens, to whom she imparts her 
hopes. The scene changes again, and exhibits a 
caravan led bv her lover, Ssi nodal. A sayasre horde 
attacks it, and Seiuodal is killed in the conflict. The 
second act passes in the palace of Prince Gudal. 
Tamara*s father. Splendia festivities are being ce- 
ebrated in honor of Ssinodal's arrival. They are 
interrupted by the intelligence of his death. Ti.mara, 
in despair, Jpegs permission of her father to ei.ter a 
cloister. The tliird act is consecrated to the *e np- 
tation of Tamara, whom the Angel of Good in vain 
endeavors to snatch from the grasp of the Demon. 
Tamara succumbs, but a last prayer saves her. and 
the Demon flees to the regions below. The libretto, 
founded on a well-known legend bv Lermnntofl^, is 
by a Russian poet, WiskowatofF. This is the com- 
poser's seventn opera. The flrst, Dmitri Donnkoiy 
dates from 1849, and was represented here three 
times ; then came Vengeance and The Seven ffurUere 
of Siberia, never acted. These were succeeded by 
Ferofnort. The Sone of the Heath, and 7^ Mdccabeana, 
the last of whidh is now being got up at Berlin and 
Paris. 
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Vooalt with Piano Aooompanimsitt. 

The Sea-Side Kirk. 4. £6 to 6. Mme. Dolby. 90 

le vear was waxing sere and late, 
wind blew o'er th^ barren hiU.*' 



"The 
The 



A strange, peculiar, but very effective ooneert 
song. 



Sunshine after Rain. 3. A5 to e. 



Gatty. 35 



" Who weeps to-dav may smile tomorrow. 
Sunshine's the brif>^htest after rain I" 

A hrlffht, cheery song, and the best part Is full of 
sunshine. 

Thine Eyes are like a Dream, Love. Solo or 

Duet 4. D to d. Pape, 30 



t» 



" The hear: speaks through the eye, love. 

A very rich melody, enriched by the varied 
accompaniment. Perfectly adapted either for one 
or two voices. 

A little Bird flew over the Sea. Autumn 

Song. 4. F to 17. BlumenitchHn, 35 

" It saw my eyes suffused with tears, 
And said 'tnie love no winter fears.' '* 

Uncommonly spirited and pretty. 
Jack and Gill. Song and Cho. 3. F to f. Beg, 30 

The i^ood old "Qoose'* poem, arranfced with 
really a taking melody and stirring: chorus. Good 
thing to stir up a company. Juvenile or otherwise. 

Darling loved one, dream of me. 3. 6 to e. 

BUike. 30 

*' Loved one. If of me thou*rt dreaming.*' 

A lover's lay,*wtth appropriate music. 

'T was in the sunny Rhine Land. (Rhine 

Maiden). 3. F to f. SinarL 30 

<* I gaxed and Rrazed mv heart away, 
In the sunny Rhine Land." 

A charming musical description of a pretty maid 
among the ripened grapes of a Bhenlsh vineyard. 

Jack's Farewell. 3. 6 minor to f. MoUoy. 35 

*' She said she would be true to me; 
Pall away, my boys, yeo t ho I" 

A hearty sailors song of considerable merit. 

Perhaps she's on the Railway. 2. A to f. 

HunL 30 

'* I only hope her If ormon spouse 
Has fifty wives or more." 

His wife ran off to Join the Mormons. Bavago 
and fanny, 

Maatra««MteI* 

Potpourri. Girofl6-Girofla. 8. Weh, 75 

Music of this character is Improved bv srran(^>- 
ment and combloatlon. A sprightly, taxing piece. 

Fille de Mme Anf^ot. 4 hands. Fantasia. 

4. C. Bummel, 75 

A wide-awake aflliir. 

Centennial Chimes. Galop. 3. F. MiUUcen. 30 

Mr. Milllken rings his chimes In good season, but 
the tune is merry and inspiring. 

Brilliant Arrangements. La Jolie Parfumense. 
Waltz. 3. Dt^fUa. 75 

Nice French waltzes for Jolly dances. 

Glass Slipper Waltz. 3. G. Bncher, 30 

Has a little of the movement of *' Swift as a 
flash," Is smooth, flowing and in good taste. 

Spring-time is coming. Waltz. 3. Zikoff, 60 

By all means let spring-time come, then; espec- 
ially if attended witn such sweet music. 

Beauties of Buy Bias. By Marchetti. 
1. Fantasia Elegante. 4. BucellotU, 60 

That is Jtist what It la;— an elegant Fantasia on 
favorite urs* 

Grace et Coquetterie. Caprice Etude. 4. Aft 

BoseowUz. 60 

OraouAil, neat and coquettish melody. 

ARBBEV1ATI0N9.— Degrees of diflBculty are marked 
1 to 7. The keyw marked with a caultal letter: as C, B 
flat, ac. A small Roman letter marks tha highest note. 
If on the staff, an italic letter the highest note. If above 
the staff. 
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Gitana. 

BY FAKXY RATMOXD KITTKB. 

Bring thy lute and sing to me, 

GItAna, 
Ek)ngs of exile, dear to tlico. 
Melancholy melody, 

Gitana, Qiunal 

Sing in freedom ; do not fear, 

Gitana! 
There U none to overhear, 
Save one heart that holdn thine dear, 

Gitana, Ghana! 

No oold prenonce shall profane, 

Gitana, 
Tender pathos, throhbing pain, 
Trembling passion In the strain, 

Gilana, Gitana! 

Touch the strings in undertone, 

Gitana, 
Soft AS showers on buds new-blown 
Wliere the wild doves gently moan, 

Gitana, Gitana! 

Let me, one nhort hour, forget, 

Gitana, 
Past denpair, the future's threat, 
Aspiration and regret, 

Gitana, Gitana! 

Sing the wound, and ahod the balm, 

Gitana! 
Wild complaint, serenest psalm, 
Tempest underlying calm, 

Gitana, Gitana! 

Waft me, on those waves of tone, 

Gitana, 
To that region, all thine own, 
Where life, love, and Joy, arc one, 

Gitana, Gitana! 

Or in eddies let them sweep, 

Gitana, 
Till existence, drowned deep 
In oblivion, sinks to sleep, 

Gitana, Gitana! 

Bear my charmed noul from hence, 

Gitana! 
Chain my will, enthrall my sense 
Witli thy magic influence, 

Gitana, Gitana! 

Soft,— no more earth's bounds I know, 

Gitana! 
Far, af.ir, they fade, they flow, 
Dreams in dreams,— sing low, sing low, 

Gitana, Gitana! 
» «»» i 

Bennett's Place in Mosie. 

In Fr(uer*8 Magnzine for March appears an arti- 
cle * by Mr. H. M. SUtham. on the place of Stern- 
dale bennett in nmsic. The writer speaks with 
some boldness in disparagement of English musi- 
cians as creators in art. According to Mr. Stat- 
ham : — 

In comparison with the great masters of the 
art, our native composers seem for the most 
part but as children playing with it as an 
amusement. Writers, whose temperament is 
rather patriotic than critical, have, it is true, 
made plausible efforts to prove the contrary; 
and there is no question that a considerable 
list may be made up of names not to be men- 
tioned without respect, appended to composi- 
tions not to be listened to but with pleasure, 
by all discreet hearers. But scarcely among 
any of these can \v'e recognize that individuality 
of style, that distinctly original mode of feel- 

*For these extraeta and connecting links we are indebt- 
ed Xo the MuHcal Standard, (London.) 



ing and form of expression, without which no 
artist, however pleasing and genial his produc- 
tions, can claim a niche in the temple of genius, 
or achieve a general and permanent renown. 
The early English school of part-writing, noble 
and dignified as it is, is but an echo of Pales- 
trina; and its greatest representatives. Gibbons 
and Byrd (we may perhaps add Wilbye), are 
scarcely distinguishable from each other in 
style, and are only marked out from their con- 
temporaries by a greater breadth and power in 
treating the material common to all. For in 
those early days of music, as in mediaeval archi- 
tecture, individuality was not; the art was the 
production of the time, rather than of special 
minds. Then we have the later cathedral 
composers, whose best works were mostly ech- 
oes of Handel, modified in manner to some ex- 
tent by the musical limitations of a cathedral 
service in regard to execution ; among whom the 
prominent names of Boyce and Croft are fol- 
lowed by a host of lesser lights, now in the 
limbo of forgetfulness, or only preserved, 
mummy-fashion, by being embalmed among 
the relics of cathedral worship. HandeFs 
**pellow8-plower," Greene, survives chiefly in 
virtue of one fine and striking movement 
(** Therefore will not we fear," from the forty- 
sixth Psalm) ; and at a later date Crotch and 
the elder Weslev struck the same chords with 
considerable power and effect. But of not one 
of these can it be said that they had a style of 
their own, or that they have obtained any wide 
or general recognition out of the range of the 
sounds of the cathedral organ. The English 
Cathedral Service music (anthems especially) 
is, taken collectively, a distinct contribution 
to the forms of musical composition, and has its 
precise parallel nowhere else ; but its composers 
have to be taken collectively also : they have 
not (with one exception) strength to stand 
alone. Then, if we look to the more recent 
period, when English composers emerged from 
the cathedral choir to take their place in the 
theatre and the concert-room, we hardly find 
matters more promising. The name of Bishop, 
who (one can scarcely credit it) was set up as 
the rival of Weber when the latter came to 
England, is now the synonym for ** twaddle;" 
an j the operas of Balfe, in spite of the statue 
in the vestibule of Drury Lane, have seen their 
day. When we look around us at the present 
moment, we can hardly conceal that the most 
popular English song-writer of the day has 
Tailed to infuse any new spirit into the lied^ and 
that the latest successful contribution to orato- 
rio, Macfarren's ** John the Baptist," with all 
its very ^reat and solid merit, can be said to be 
original in style only in virtue of the logical 
results of certain theories of harmony held by 
its composer. And if we seek, in the annals 
of English music, for instances of that disticc- 
tive genius which speaks its own original lan- 
guage, and sets its own hand and seal to all 
which it utters, we find no name to interpose 
between those of Henry Purccll and William 
Stemdale Bennett . 

Equality with Purcell is, however, not conceded 
by the writer to Bennett. The earlier composer 
(he says) reached sublimity of expression ; the lat- 
er one has attained to beauty, finish, and individu- 
ality of form, and to sentiment of the highest and 
most refined type; but something bevond those 
qualities, something not very easily definable, is 
needed to secure a place among those great artista 
who have spoken deep things to our souls, and have 
moved the heart ^f the people, ' as the trees of the 
wood are moved by the wind.* Of these, it must be 
admitted that Stemdale Bennett was'not. But he 
had this in common with his greater predecessor, 
that what he gave us was eminently his own : — 



He spoke no borrowed language : and noth- 
ing can be more unjust than the flippant and 
i«;norant criticism (s^o called) which sets him 
down as a mere imitator of Mendelssohn. As 
a general mle, Bennett's instrumentAl music is 
as clearly marked by his own specialities of 
manner, feeling, and treatment — in other words, 
by the impress of his own genius — as is the 
work of any of the acknowledged masters of 
music; and if we turn to his principal choral 
works, we surmise that no one will have the 
hardihood to claim the ** Woman of Samaria" 
or the ** May Queen " as specimens of Mendels- 
sohnian manner. 

In spite of some appearances to the contrary, Mr 
Statham ar&fues that Bennett was not of those who 
demand that music should have ita meaning, ita 
intention, ita " poetic basis," almost ita moral pur- 
pose : — 

His instrumental compositions, like those of 
Mozart, ** mean" nothing: the occasional sug- 
gestive titles to them ser^''ing rather as distin- 
guishing mottoes tlian as in any way limiting 
the listener's association in regard to them. 
The overture, ** Paradise and the Peri," is, of 
course, a declared exception, in which the pas- 
sages illustrated are pointedly interwoven with 
the music; and the composer has lent himself 
to the modem theory of music to some extent 
in his latest pianoforte, the " Maid of Orleans " 
Sonata, in which quotations from Schiller's 
play form the key to the intent and meanitig of 
the respective movements. It is very interest- 
ing to see the composer taking up this new 
ground, and the sonata is in the main equal to 
anything he has written for pianoforte alone, 
combining as it does breadth and intensity of 
expression (in the second movement especially) 
with his own peculiar grace of detail. In re- 
gard to finish of form, however, it must be 
admitted that, in this work, Bennett a little lost 
the old balance and completeness which marked 
his own proper manner. It is interesting to 
hear, as we do on good authority, that this 
work attracted the frank admiration of the 
prophet of the new German school, Liszt, and 
that it was mainly owing to his recommendation 
that Dr. Von Billow, who has so fluttered the 
dove-cots of the pianoforte-playing world here 
of late, made the Sonata one of his prominent 
performances in London and the provinces, 
though not handling it, to our thinking, with 
the care and finish it deserved. But, in the 
main, Bennett is for the present the last repre- 
sentative, perhaps, of that purely intellectual 
school of music which illustrates no fixed idea, 
but addresses itself to the hearer's general sense 
of melodic beauty and sentiment, of harmonic 
proportion and logical relation. 

The genius of Stemdale Bennett, says Mr. Stat- 
ham, was essentially that of the pianoforte. He 
was, so to speak, a pianist by nature : — 

His numerous compositions for his favorite 
instrument have not that orchestral largeness 
and breadth of manner which belongs to the 
pianoforte compositions of Beethoven, and in a 
lesser degree to those of Mendelssohn. But' 
they are remarkable and most interesting, in 
addition to their intrinsic beauty, as specimens 
of composition in which the capabilities of the 
Instrument are strictly consulted — which rep- 
resent precisely what the pianoforte can best 
do, ana that only, and what no other instru- 
ment can imitate. There is not anywhere in 
art an instance of a nicer perception of means 
to an end than is furnished by the pianoforte 
works of Bennett. The hardness and glitter 
which characterizes some of these compositions, 
and which amateurs of the sentimental school 
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(if they tire acquainted with them, which they 
generally are not) find so cold and unsympathet- 
ic, are only the result of this consideration of 
the peculiar genius of the instrument, pushed 
to its completest result. For the pianoforte 
essentially is not an instrument for the expres- 
sion of melody and of sentiment ; it is only made 
so for convenience sake and by partially ignor- 
ing it^ special capabilities and limitations. Es- 
sentially it is an instrument for the display of 
glittering and brilliant effect. It is this quali- 
ty which gives, to trained perceptions, such an 
exQuisite charm to the combination of piano 
and orchestra in the concerto, where the piano- 
forte passages seem to glance and sparkle 
against the sustained and heavier tones of the 
band, like the play of a fountain against a 
back-ground of dark foliage. And it is the 
specially clear perception of this characteristic 
of the instrument that renders Bennett's piano- 
forte concerto so effective, and makes it not 
improbable that the principal one in P minor 
will eventually be recognized as the most suc- 
cessful contribution to this class of composition 
since Beethoven. With less breadth of manner 
than Mendelssohn's concertos, it is marked by 
a truer artistic instinct and a more refined hand- 
ling of the instrument. That the composer 
could use the piano in its borrowed character, 
as an instrument of melody and sentiment, in 
equal perfection, is proved by the barcarolle in 
this same concerto, one of the few of Bennett's 
compositions, which has found its way to the 
popular mind. And not less exquisite here are 
the charactetistic touches of effect; the con- 
trast between the broken chords from **the 
strings" in the orchestra and that rippling 

Ehrase for the solo instrument which, once 
eard, can never be forgotten : or the joining 
of the 'flute with the piano at the return of the 
leading melody, suggesting, according to Mr. 
Macfarren's pretty fancy, in his analysis of the 
work, *'the reflection of loved faces in the 
sleeping water.'' 

It was in these *' delicate touches" that Ben- 
nett excelled; touches which appeal only to 
cultivated listeners, and which even cultivated 
ears, if too much drenched with the strong 
doses of the contemporary Sturm-und-Drang 
school of music, may easily fail to appreciate. 
For with Bennett nothing is thrust forward or 
disproportionately emphasized ; what he intend- 
ed is there if you have ears to hear it, but he 
will be at no pains to force it on his listeners' 
apprehension. And this reticent character ex- 
tends to his larger works for the orchestra also. 
We do not find in these that irresistible sweep 
and power with which Beethoven, and in his 
greatest moments, Schumann, carry us away, 
like Elijah, *4n a whirlwind to Heaven." In 
that one published symphony which was played 
to perfection by the Crystal Palace band, before 
a delighted audience, only the week before its 
composer's lamented death, we find the same 
reserve, the same sensitiveness as to the spec- 
ialities of the various instruments, which com- 
bine in a total effect not of the grand or colos- 
sal order, but of perfectly Greek finish and 
symmetry, and in which every note plays its 
own part in the ensemble. This beautiful work, 
so distinct from every other composition of its 
class^ is steadily progressing to fame, and will 
be ere long an accepted item in the programmes 
of our highest class of concerts, by general 
listeners, as it is now by musicians and con- 
noisseurs. 

Turninsr to the principol choral works of the 
coinposer Mr. Statham sa^'s the sliofjb oratorio, un- 
der the title of the ** Woman of Samaria," must be 
admitted to be the most individual contribution of 
this kind to English music : — 

We know not where we can look, even in 
the pages of Mendelssohn, the most ardent 
modern student of Bach, for anything in which 
the .>pirit of that mighty teacher in the art is so 
revived as in the opening chorus of the ** Wo- 
man of Samaria," with its remarkable combi- 
nation of chorale and instrumental movement 
in opposing rhythms. We look confidently to 



the time when this work will be returned to, 
after more recent and popular productions of 
the same class have gone the way of all medi- 
ocrities, as one deserving renewed study, and 
which only requires to be better understood to 
receive its due recognition. The cantata, the 
** May Queen," we never hear without a double 
regret ; first, that the music should have been 
wedded to such feeble wonls and such a foolish 
story (written by one who should have known 
better), in which any interest for its own sake 
is impossible; and, secondly, th»it (supposing 
the **book " improved) the composer did not 
make an opera of it. If the work as it stands 
is not to all intcuts and purposes an operetta 
without the stage action, it at least serves to 
prove what an opera Bennet might have given 
us, could he have been induced to turn his 
thoughts to the lyric stage. 



HcitR Ferdinand Prajjer, says the Siandardhta his 
own way of looking at^hings. Here is a letter of his 
which has just appeared in the /ieue S^eUachrifl fur 
Mu»ik : — 

On the 6th February Sir Sterndale Bennett was 
buried in Westminster Abbey with great ceremony. 
The Queen, the Prince of Wales, and the Duke of 
Edinburgh, as well as bishops and noblemen, sent 
carriages, and an immense numb<;r of people assem- 
bled to show the public respect felt for the departed 
musician. All the chief musicians were, of course, 
present But that a man like Bennett should have 
the honor of obuining a place in the Abbey, is an 
important event of the day. Such honor was form- 
erlv granted, exception all v. after much deliberation ; 
and if we take into consideration the very unimpor- 
tant place that musicians hold in England this is an 
encouraging advance in public opinion, and this 
would hardly be the place to consider whether the 
deceased lawfully came by the honor. It is a curious 
fact, the newspauers continually repeat, that " Men- 
delssohn and Schumann valued Bennett's works as 
much as their own ; " of this the English arc very 
proud, and they also boldly assert that his works 
enjoy a European fame. It is now universally 
known, and so we need not fear to declare it, that 
Mendelssohn slyly made nse of second-rate talent, 
which he praised above measure, to employ his own 
renown as a foil. Gade is an example of this. Men- 
delssohn used Bennett in the same way. Those 
who know anything: shout it can answer for this 

assertion, that to Schumann — so superior to him 

he gave only a cold, civil recognition. Schumann's 
enthusiasm for Bennett was something very ciffer- 
ent, Schumann had true belief in the sacredness of 
art, and Bennett's youth, his quiet, aristocratic na- 
ture, (which Schumann mistook for modesty), and 
Bennett's early works which certainly gave promise 
of something better, deceived him. He was how- 
ever mistaken, for the first works of Bennett are all 
Some nice pianoforte pieces, and several very unre- 
markable songs, followed, and show an enfeebled 
creative power. Afterwards he wrote some canta- 
tas, principally the " May Queen." and some very 
weak copies of his eariy works. The *' Maiil of 
Orleans" sonata, for the piano, deserve 4 no other 
mention than the honor which it had in Biilow mak- 
ing it known to the public from memory. Bennett, 
who was a very simple, quiet man. considered him- 
self a second Beethoven : he was a declared enemy 
of the new school, and hated Wagner : he was nar- 
row-minded, living only in the past. His grave is 
near Dr. Arne and Purcell's, both very different 
heroes in Art, although their greatness consisted 
only in a clever adoption of German Art of their 
own times. And here we touch upon a great flaw 
in English musical history—their stereotyped imi- 
tation. Unfortunately now, Mendelssohn is their 
model for all that is great and beautiful in music, so 
they have repeated his shallow mannerisms ad nan- 
aeam. They have a very remarkable ability for 
manufacturing imitations, but it is just this workin<«- 
from models which till now has been the hindrance 
to their having a national school of music, and we 
are firmly convinced, that if these shackles were 
once cast off, the English would create soraethinsc 
new and original. A nation which is so rich in 
every kind of literature, and in spite of its prosaic 
customs, so poetical, certainly must also be able to 
create something for itself in music. 

Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, writing in the Cologne Oa- 
MeOe, speaks of Bennett as " an excellent musician, 
the glury of hU country, recognized and highly es- 
teemol everywhere." He goes on to sav :— 



When, in the winter of 1838-1839, he cam© to 
Leipzig, ho earned by his playing the nr.oot general 
admiration ,- and the works he had composed at that 
time, a concerto for the piano, the overture, "The 
Naidei." and a numbor of smaller compositions for 
the piano, have the stamp of finished works of art, 
and are scarcely surpassed by later productions. 
His playinsf, perfect with regard to technique, was 
of the most nnished delicacy, and full of graceful- 
ness and warmth. In his compositions, especially 
in his characteristic overtures, the great influence 
of Mendelssohn is not to be denied, but tbey are so 
finished in form, so charming in invention, and 
cootfiin. on the other hand, so much that is individ- 
ual, that his works are entirely free from the 
reproach which mostly falls on that mechanical im- 
itatK>n which has produced the great mass of son'^s, 
with and without words, motets, psalms, and the 
like. As a man, Bennett was noost honorable and 
amiable, simple, unpretending, frank, faithful, ^od- 
natured, cheerful, and hospitable. We German 
musicians were received by him always in the most 
cordial manner. We saw him for the last time at 
the Beethoven Festival at Bonn, when he appeared 
to be happy and enraptured. As a musician, he be- 
longed with all his heart to Germany and its roas- 
ters. England is proud of him, and, by all means, 
has every reason to bo so. 

Thr foltowlnff fs printed in the jprogramme of one o' 
the Crystal PaJaee concerts an a list, " as oomplete aa 
can at the rocment be ftran," of Sir W. 8. Bennefit's pnb- 
lislied works:— 

Op. 1. First Concerto fn D minor. 

*' 2. Cftprlocio for Pianoforte, in D minor. 

•* 3. Overture "Pariglnft." 

'* 4. Second Concerto, in E flat. 

" 8. Sestet for Pianoforte and Strfnga. 

•• 9. Third Concerto, in C minor. 

'* 10. Three Musical Sketches — • Lake," *• MiH- 
stream," and •* Fountain." 

** 11. Six Studies In Capriecio form. 

** 12. Three Impromptua. 

*' 13. Pianoforte Sonata, dedicated to Mendelasolia. 

'* 14. Three Romances for Pianoforte. 

" 16. Overture. " The Naiads. »* 

*< 16. Pianoforte Fantasia, dedicated to Schumann. 

'< 17. " Three Diversions/' Plaooforte for four 
hands. 

" 18. Alletrro Grnsioso. 

" 19. Fourth Concerto in F minor. 

" 20. Overture, " The Wood-nymph.*' 

** 22. Caprice, in E major, Piano and Orchestra. 

** 23. Six Songs (First Met>. 

" 24. Suite de Pieces, for Piano. 

** 29. Rondo placevole for Pianoforte. 

" 28. Chamber Trio. 

" 27. Scherzo, for Pianoforte. 

*< 28. Introduetlono e Pastorate; Rondino; Gaprio- 
clo, in A minor— for Piano. 

" 29. Two Studies— L'Amabtle e L'Appacnlonata. 

'* 30. Four Sacred Duets, for Two Trebles. 

" 31. Teroa^ Variazloni, for Piano. 

<* 32. Sottata-duo, Pianoforte and Violoncello. 

** 38. Preludes and Lessons— €0 pieces in all the 
keys, composed for Queen's College, Lon- 
don. 

** 84. Rondeau—*' Pas triste pas j^.*' 

" 36. Six Song* (Second 8«t.) 

" 37. liondeau k la Polonaise, for Piano. 

" 38. Tm*cata, for ditto. 

«* 39. " The May Queen "-* Pastorale. 

*< 40. Ode for tnc Openlnir of the Iniemational Ex- 
hibition, 1862. Words by Mr. Tennyson. 

'< 41. Cnmbrid^ Installation Ocle, 1862. V^onls by 
Rev. C. Kini?tley. 

" 42. Fantaslc-Overture, '« Paradise and the Pert.'* 

1861 

" 43. Symphony in O minor. 

" 44. Orafci>rio, •• Woman of Samaria." 

" 45. Music to Sophocles' " Ajax." 

" 46. Pianoforte Soiiaia, " The Maid of Orleans." 

The Major, Minor, and Cliromatic Scales, with Remarks 

on Practice, Fingering, Ac, 
Romance, *• Geney!6ve." 
Minnetto expressivo. 
Prelndlnm. 
Three Songs—*' The bettpr land; in radiant loyellness: " 

•*The younfr Hiirhland rover." 
The Chorale Bo<ik, 1862; and Supplement to ditto. 1864; 

edited In conjnnction with 3Ir. Otto Golds«*hmMlt. 

The Supplement contains two oriziDai tnues by W. 

8. B. 
AntherAS— "My Ood, let, T beseech Theo;" *' Rememlier 

now thy Creator; " '• O th.at I knew; " " The fool 

liath said in his heart;'' and probably otber.s 
Four-part Sonirs— " The stream th.tt winds; " ** Of all the 

Arts beneath the Heayen ;" •' Come live wiih me.* 

Wagner's Place in Mnuoal History. 

(Concluded from Page 408.) 

(Prom "History of Music, in the form of 
Lectures," by Frederic Louis Ritter, Pro- 
fessor of Music at Vassar College. Second Se- 
ries. Boston: O. Ditson <& Co. 1874.) 

Wagner's drain.os are at present judged by 
the mass of opera- goers, and musical critics 
included, merely with regard to thsfr musical 
portions, and the scenic decorations that enter 
into their construction. AEuch of .his existing 
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one-sided ftppreciation of Wagner's works 
must also be attributed to those adherents of 
the poet-musician who have introduced in their 
concert programmes some speciOc musical por- 
tions, detached or arranged from some of his 
operas, in the same way as they arrann^e and 

Slay selections from ** William Tell/* **La 
[uette de Portici," or ^^Les Hngucnots,** — a 
proceeding which once scandalized Wagner to 
so high a degree, when one day ho was advised 
by a Pmssian ambassador to arrange the 
*' Tannhftuser '' for the Prussian king's favorite 
military band, in order to interest the kin^ in 
Wagner's works. Things, however, have since 
changed. It is not in harmony with Wagner's 
theory and practice, with regard to the musical 
drama, to judge him from a merely musical 
standpoint. He claims, and with emphatic 
right, that bis work should be judged in its 
entire plan and unity, in which one thing 
always explains the meaning of the other. As 
a special musical composer, many of his pred- 
e:efsors mentioned above are, with regard to 
original melodic inventiveness, and continuity 
of organic thematic and contrapuntal develop- 
ment, — the very foundations of musical art, — 
far superior to him. But in the double capacity 
of poet and musician, as evinced by the creation 
of nis great dramas, he stands unsurpassed ; and 
the art world must wait long for his equal in 
this sense. He thus marks an important epoch 
in the history of art; and the influence of his 
works, considered in their whole ensemibU^ can- 
not fail to be of far-reaching importance ; and, 
whatever changes may eventually be intro- 
duced in place of Wagner's efforts, these latter 
will undovbtedly form the basis of a new art 
development. 

In •' Rienzi " Wagner is still the disciple of 
I the grand opera of Auber and Meyerbeer ; in 
the ''Fliegende Hollander" he already has 
partially found the path towards his dramatic 
^oal;** Tannhftuser" and ** Lohengrin" are, 
in their greater portions, the realization of his 
ideal aim, whicn he thinks he has so far tri- 
umphantly reached in ** Tristan and Isolde," 
"Die Meistersinger vonNUrnberg," and "Der 
Ring des Nibelungen." This latter colossal 
work consists of ** Das Rheingold," ** Die 
Walkflre," **8iegfried," **G6tterdftmmerunj^," 
the whole to be performed in four respective 
representations, every part occupying the space 
of a whole evening's performance. To give 
the performance of the * * Ring des Nibelungen" 
all the Selat of an ideal representation, the 
only performance Wagner thinks fit to be 
attempted at all, an opera-house according to 
Wagner's -plan will be built at Bayreuth, a 
small town in Bavaria. It is to be hoped that 
Wagner will succeed in the realization of this 
plan, as there can be no doubt that a store of 
good results will accrue from the colossal ez- 
perimect. 

That Wagner has formed his style withoui 
receiving any important valuable suggestions 
froift the musico dramatic works of his prede- 
cessors, is not the case. Gluck, Mozart, Spon- 
tini, Weber, Marschner, Meyerbeer, and 
Beethoven have partially inspired him, and 
served as a starting-point to his efforts. 
Whether the form of tne drama, as created *by 
him, will eventually supplant the opera form, 
as cultivated by Mozart, Weber, Ac, must be 
left to be settled by future times. Much in 
Wagner's dramas, in spite of all unprejudiced 
admiration for those works, must be pro- 
nounced monotonous and rather tedious; the 
''endless melody," in its stem progression, in 
spite of all rational truth, often raises in the 
mind of the auditor-spectator a timid desire, 
here and there, for the refreshing impression of 
a ** little music." Mozart, accepting, on the 
one hand, much of Gluck's rigid manner, on 
the other, gave the whole style, by means of 
his great musical genius, a new charm and an 
exquisite ideal expressicn, without neglecting 
truthful dramatic characterization. Another 
Mozart, without coming in great conflict with 
Wagner's theory, might possibly lend some 
portions of Wagner's works more ideal life 



and a sweeter charm. Notwithstanding all the 
theatrical problems and experiments that 
agitate the art horizon in seeking the right 
path that leads to truth, the supreme idea of 
all art-works must be the beautiful in its truest 
and most ideal expression. The domain of the 
beautifuU not being limited in its formal devel- 
opment, is not narrowed down to the egotistical 
system of one school, of one man, however 
great he may be in his special sphere. The do- 
main of the art-spirit is as boundless as the idea 
of the universe. 

My self-limited space will not allow- me to 
give due consideration to Wagner's entire la- 
bors as an art-philosopher, poet, politician, 
culture-historian, critic (he has even broached 
a theory of fashion; but this, however, only 
especially concerns German ladies). Wagner 
asserts that the human spirit finds its highest 
ideal expression in the drama. In this, he says, 
all arts, poetry, music, sculpture, painting, 
architecture, and the terpsichorean arts of 
dancing, pantomime, Ac, will at some future 
tim3 be united into one harmonious whole, each 
of these arts contributing to the general art- 
work, to the highest of their power. Whether 
this grand idea, which he has apparently bor- 
rowed from the Greeks, who already, though 
on a rather small scale, approached it in their 
dramas, ever will or can be carried out to the 
full extent of Wagner's dream, seems as yet 
difficult to believe. As far as we oan learn from 
the historical development of each special art 
branch, every one of them became great by 
means of its unfettered individual progressive 
development. It cannot be denied that in the 
** art-work of the future" every one of the 
great family of arts must sacrifice some of its 
essential qualities, if they are not to crush each 
other through an ^mbarra$ de ricKeeeee, Wag- 
ner, to give some of his ideas of the drama 
practicability, has already been forced to cut 
down that which we have so far considered as 
one of the most effective and beautiful of 
musical art-forms, — the aria, one of the great- 
est ornaments of Mozart's operas, and as such, 
in spite of all theories, highly artistic in its 
ideal development. Following this theory up 
to its last consequence, Wagner, of course, has 
discovered that every art-form in its individual 
existence has no reason for existing, and that, 
in future, they must give up their egotistical 
position, to fulfil their real duties as a part of 
the ideal ** art- work of the future." Music, 
especially, must descend a few steps from the 
exalted position it has so far held, thanks to 
the genius of Bach, Handel, Mozart, Haydn, 
and Beethoven. To accept all Wagner's theo- 
ries, in consideration of the really great, unique, 
and imperishable merit he has displayed in his 
fine creations, — merit which every intelligent, 
unprejudiced, earnest art-lover will gladly 
reco^ize, — ^is only possible to the blindfolded 
partisan. An enjoyment of the beauties of 
** Tannhftuser" and ** Lohehgrin " does not ex- 
actly necessitate the peremptory condemnation 
of all that is beautiful in art, though this may 
not always be in accordance with Wagner's 
theory. The fanaticism, the egotistical pursuit 
of aim, which marks Wagner's career, under 
the influence of which his literary works have 
been written, and which created him so many 
opponents among the most intelligent artists, 
may be easily excused. The evils with which 
he thought he had to deal nv ere deeply rooted. 
The remedies which he, from his point of view, 
judged to be the right ones, are so radical, 
that in his passionate ardor he often cuts down 
the whole tree, to reach a few dried-up branch- 
es. To one who has to give so much as War- 
ner, we may easily sacrifice some points. This 
fanaticism, this petroleum-like inclination, as 
so often exhibited by the Wagnerites (among 
these I except real, intelligent artists, who, from 
thoughtful conviction, are gladly willing and 
able to take sides with the poet-musician, with- 
out thinking it necessary to imbibe his egotism 
and fanaticism), is very ridiculous. It may be 
useful, for the time being, to fill the ranks of 
Wagner's partisans, if it be only with ** voting 



cattle ; " for shouting under the banner of the 
*' music of the future " is now considered just 
as much a certificate of high art qualifications, 
as it was formerly that of **visionary craziness." 
But. while we are filled with admiration for the 
really beautiful things Wagner has been able to 
create, let us not forget the beautiful works 
that other masters created before him. 

I cannot better take leave of this subject for 
the present, than with the following beantifnl 
and appropriate quotetion from Winterfeld: 
** Art only reveals her deepest secrets to those 
who cling to her with true self-denial and from 
a pure love, but not to those who desire some- 
thing different from her, who would make an 
ostentatious display of her, and to whom she 
is nothing higher than a charming mistress. 
Although she may shed around even these 
artists some reflection of her light, it resembles 
the brilKant, but swiftly-fading elowof sunset, 
to which a deep obscurity succeeds. May those 
understend this metephor who streteh out their 
arms to her! for they will merely receive from 
her that which they demand. Only her allur- 
ing earthly charms can fade, though oven these 
may appear indestructible : but with those men 
whose aspirations rise beyond what is merely 
transitory, the lovely ideal forever remains, 
forever retaining its seraphic bloom and 
purity." 
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Critics and their "SabjdMi." 

[From tbe London Mvsleal World, If ar. 6.] 
The eternal war between critics and their 
*' subjects " has just had a curious exempliflca- 
tion. As a rule it is better not to notice when 
a galled jade winces. Yer^ often the cause 
lies in an extremely sensitive nature, which 
makes ite owner more an object of pity than of 
wrath. Kot seldom, too, the thing complained 
about is due to inexpertness on the part of the 
writer rather than to malice aforethought. In 
all such cases the less said by those who stand 
round and look on the better. To use a home- 
ly phrase, *' the more the matter is stirred, the 
more it stinks," whereas, if let alone, the of- 
fensive stuff will ouietly sink to the bottom, 
out of sight and mind. But the affair in point 
is one from which lessons maybe learned, quite 
valuable enough to make it an exception. 
Hence the notice we give it here. 

In' its review of music for the year 1874, the 
M&nthlp Musieal Iteeord of January said, **0f 
the British Orchestral Society it is impossible 
to speak favorably. Though the programmes 
were full of interest, and contained many nov- 
elties, the conductor, to tell the plain truth, is 
quite nnflttod for his post; and, until some 
change is made in this airection, it is hopeless 
to expect good performances," &c. Looking 
at this paragraph apart from all the circum- 
stances to which it gave rise, we see a very 
plain and unmistakable declaration of what 
the writer conceives to be t^/aet. So far, what- 
ever the conductor of the British Orchestral 
Society may think, he — the writer aforesaid — 
did no more than he was paid to do. His en- 
gagement with the proprietors of the MtrnMy 
Miineal Beoord necessarily bound him to pen 
what, under the guidance of his judgment, he 
conceived to be tacts. He had a perfect right 
to believe that the conductor was *^ quite un- 
fltted for his post," and aright not less perfect 
to convey that belief to the world. But there 
are two ways of doing a thing. A foolish and 
ignorant popular sentiment applauds the man 
who calls a spade a spade, while it looks coldly 
upon one woo describes it euphemistically as 
an agricultural imple^lent. Our own belief is 
that the latter shows himself much more a man 
of the world and of wisdom than the former. 
Euphemy is an important ingredient in the oil 
which makes society's machinery work smooth- 
ly ; and none ought to be better aware of the 
fact than those who wield the power of the 
press. Holding such views, we must look 
upon the paragraph above quoted as unneces- 
sarily coarse. The writer could have conveyed 
the same sense in much less offensive terms ; 
and, because he did this not| he is open to the 
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blame deserved by a clumsy worker. So much 
for the offending paragraph ; and now let us go 
with the matter a step further. 

In the number of the Monthly Mt»ical Beeard 
for February, and in the most conspicuous part 
of it, readers saw a '* leaded " paragraph, the 
gist of which was that the editor withdrew his 
remarks about the conductor of the British 
Orchestral Society as a statement of facty but 
retained it as an expression of opinion. Evi- 
dently, though this was not said in distinct 
terms, some complaint had been made, and in 
such fashion did the editor desire to conclude 
a peace with the offended chef dWchestre. We 
admit our inability to appreciate the distinction 
drawn by the Monthhj Musical Record. Usually, 
when a man puts forward an opinion he desires 
to have it accepted as, from his point of view, 
a fact. If, for instance, we say of our contem- 
porary's reviewer that he is inexpert-, we com- 
mit ourselves to a statement of positive belief, 
othervirise we are fal^ witnesses and without 
excuse. No doubt a distinction can be raised 
between matters of absolute fact, and those 
lying within the domain of opinion. It is cer- 
tain that the whole is greater than a part, and 
that things which are equal to the same thing 
are equal to one another. These are absolute 
facts, but we wholly decline to suppose that our 
contemporary wished to withdraw his assertion 
from the category to which they belong. To 
do otherwise would be to suppose him capable 
of a very unworthy quibble. It stands, there- 
fore, that, desi^ring to make an apology, he did 
so with the clumsiness charactenstic of the of- 
fence. Either he should have unreservedly 
withdrawn the terms to which objection w^as 
raised, or manfully held by them. A middle 
course could only be disastrous, as the result 
proved. 

Having yielded so far, it was to be expected 
that the Monthly Musical lieeord would find the 
last shred of the leek presented to its mouth. 
So, in the number for the current month appears 
a paragraph so extraordinary that we transcribe 
it word for word : — 

" Since the last namber of The Monthly Mittieal 
JRecordyrAB issued, the Publishers have made inquir- 
ies concerning the professional qualifications of the 
conductor of the British Orchestral Society, and tlie 
result thereof is that thev retract the comments on 
the conductor of the orchestra of which complaint 
was made. In so doing, the Publishers desire to 
state that they freely and unreservedly take upon 
themselves to withdraw the objectionable comments, 
and that they tender to the conductor in question 
their apologies for the same." 

It is clear from this that the conductor of the 
British Orchestral Society pressed his advan- 
tage, the result being a complete withdrawal 
of the offending words, whether regarded as 
embodying a /act or an opinion. From one 
point of view, perhaps, the conductor is not 
blameworthy, because the temptation to crush 
a f lightened opponent is hard to resist. But 
what shall we say of the ** Publishers " of the 
Monthly Musical Record ? They have tamely 
deserted their editor, and, hanging out a flag 
of truce, have bent the knee before the oppo- 
nent whose position they might safely have 
defied. For this there is no valid excuse. As 
regards the editor, however much he may have 
blundered, for him we must entertain sympathy. 
His obvious duty is to cease that connexion 
with our contemporary which henceforth to him 
can be no source of honor. And now, one 
word as to the general bearing of the case. 
Musical criticism had better be given up alto- 
gether if it may not be stated, both as a matter 
of opinion and of fact, that a man is unfitted 
for his post. It is necessary often to say as 
much in the interest of art, as of politics, and 
that will be a sad day when the right is aban- 
doned ; because then the path of incompetence 
will be made straight towards those prizes which 
should be enjoyed by merit alone. 
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Music in Leipzig. 

(Correspondence of the London MuHcal Becord.) 

Leipzig, February, 18Y6. 
At the concert given by the Pauliner Gesang-Ve- 



rein, we heard a capital performance of a livinji: com- 
poser's finest and most conspicuous work, the Sceimi 
aux der FrUhjof Sage, by Max Bruch. The solo- 
parts were excellently rendered by Herr Gura 
(Frithjof) and Mile. Gutxschbach (Ingoborjr). The 
cliorus sang enthusiastically, and the Gewandhaus 
orchestra accompanied. Bruch's Frithjof, which 
appeared more than ten years ai;o, has been often 
acknowledged as a distinguished work. This ac- 
knowledgment was brought about less by the press,' 
than by musicians who took part in its performance, 
and who praised the work of the young master. 
Much has been written and snid about the FrUhjof ; 
we, however, never found that the work was' suffi. 
cicntly valued, or that its merits were acknow1cdf2:ed 
to their full extent. It was well received, it was 
praised, but nobody seemed to think it a work of 
particular importance. Although we have great 
respect for many of the musical novelties which 
have appeared within the last ten years, yet we 
must prononnce Bruch's Frithjof to be the most 
important choral work of our time, and for this rea- 
son we feel compelled to speak more fully about it 
From the depth of the music and the unity of the 
composition, it is evident with what powerful con- 
ception Bruch has taken in the peculiar subject of 
the poem. The first scene, *' Ileimfahrt," produces 
in the instrumental introduction a fresh and lively 
picture, on which the still finer monologue by Frith- 
jof and the chorus of his companions follow with 
always increasing effect. " Ingebore's Brautzug" 
is deeply touching, in its sinister, painful, and re- 
sicrned mood. The following (third) scene— con- 
taining Frithjofs revenge, burning of the Temple, 
and the curse of priests and people — is truly dram- 
atic, js^reat in its construction, bold in expression, 
and oif grand effect up t« the climax of the finale in 
E fiat minor. The fourth scene. "Frithjofs Abschied 
von Nordland,** offers a very advantageously situated 
contrast to the preceding number. Ingeborg's 
touching complaint (Scene V.), with its deep melan- 
choly and sorrowful resignation, follows. A great 
and important finale to the whole is formed by the 
sixth scene, " Frithjof auf der See.*' 

Although we do not think Frithjof i\\Q production 
of a very great ^nius, we yet must acknowledge 
that we have before us the best work which the 
great and highly-gifted artist has written up to the 
present time. A fresh and healthy vein pervades 
the whole composition ; in no parts does it appear 
to us a labored or intellectual work ; on the con- 
trary, the whole seems to have been unconsciously 
conceived and to have sprung from pure and spon- 
t.aneous inspiration. The character of the music in 
Frithjof is something quite peculiar. Neither in 
style, construction of movements, nor in the voice 
parts and the orchestra, does the young author im- 
itate Mendelssohn or Schumann, who are the only 
great composers who have written larger works for 
male voices with orchestra. He does not copy or 
plagiarize any work, but gives in Frithjof k compo- 
sition insnired by the peculiar text of the Northern 
legend, which he musically reproduces. Whatever 
is difftrent in Frithjof Ui other similar choral works, 
takes its origin in the poetical text of the work. 
Free from unnatural and far-fetched matter, FriH^of 
is a masterpiece. 

At the same Pauliner concert, a small but very 
effective and fine composition for chorus and orches- 
tra was played for the first time. This was "Gebet 
auf den Wassorn," by Gustav Erlan^r. Herr Er- 
langer is still a youns: composer ; his work was well 
received by the public and the critics. Amongst 
many ether unaccompanied choruses for men's 
voices, a quartet by Max Zenprer, composer of the 
oratorio Cain, distinguished itself highly. It is 
called " Doerpertanzweise," and is certainly one of 
the very best quartets for male voices lately com- 
posed. 

The last four Gewandhaus concerts produced, as 
novelties, a fine violoncello-concerto by Raft, which 
we consider a very judicious enrichment of the rep- 
ertoire for the violoncello. This concerto, as well 
as three small solo-pieces, were played in a highly 
finished manner by Herr Friedrich Grtitzmacher, 
from Dresden. On the same evening (at the twelfth 
Subscription concert) Frl. Wilhelmine Gips sang 
Beethoven's concert-aria "" Ah perfido," and songs 
by Schubert and Schumann, very correctly and 
neatly, but without being able to leave any deep im- 

Sression. Haydn's D major symphony (No. 2 of 
Ereitkopf and Hartel's Edition) and Gade's finest 
overture, " Im Hochland," were the successful or- 
chestral performances of the eyening. At the thir- 
teenth Gewandhaus concert, the greatest interest 
was taken in the performances of the well-known 
Italian pianist, Alfonso Rendano, from Naples, who, 
after his brilliant concert tour in Italy, accepted an 



invitation from the Leipzig concert-directors, and 
played Chopin's F minor concerto and pieces by Mo- 
zart and Scarlatti. We have often before praised 
the excellent accomplishments of this youns: and 
Iiierhly-gifted virtuoso. Herr Rendano agaio re- 
ceived the applause due to him. As sin^rer of the 
evening, the Leipzip: public became acquainted, for 
the first time, with Frl. Minnie Hauck. But it ap- 
pears to OS that the stage is more suitable than the 
concert-room for showing off all the advantages be- 
stowed- by nature on this lady. Her accents were 
too marked, and her manner of performing some- 
what affected. The lady sang the aria of Susanna, 
" Endlich nahet sich die Stunde " (*' Dch vieni, noa 
tardar"), from Mozart's Figaro, the well-known 
song ** Mignon " by Liszt, and n mazurka by Cho- 
pin, without being well-received l»y either public or 
critics. Two highly classical works, Cherubini's 
overture to the Abenceragm and Beethoven*s B flat 
symphony, at the beginning and end of the pro- 
gramme, gave the orchestra ample opportunities of 
unfolding all its so often praised good qualities. 

The fourteenth Gewandhaus concert received a 
particularly festive appearance from thejpresence of 
His Majesty King Albert of Saxony. The concert 
was opened with the D major symphony by Philipp 
Emanuel Bach — the most celebrated son of Sebas- 
tian Bach. After this, the St. Thomas Choir sang 
the Sanctus, Benedictus. and Agnus Dei, from the 
vocal mass by E. F. Richter (the Leipzig St. Thom- 
as-cantor), exceedingly well, under the direction of 
the composer. The new mass, only printed a year 
ago, by this well-known theorist, is a very admira- 
ble and noble work. Our honored singer, Mme. 
SchimonRegan, sunar " L* Absence," a very unim- 
portant concert song from the " Summer Ni^ts " by 
Berlioz, and three songs by Schubert. The song by 
Berlioz, although it has been in print for forty years, 
was new to the Leipzifir Gewandhaus public, and 
gained no sympathy. We know many finer songs 
in the " Summer Nights." and should have felt our- 
selves more obliged to Mme. Reji^an for " Villanelle," 
from Op. 7 (No. 1), or for " La Captive" by Berlioz. 
Between the vocal numbers the Entr'acte and the 
" Rufung der Alpenfee " from Schumann's wonder- 
ful work Manfred, and at the end of the concert 
Mendelssohn's A minor symphony, were performed. 

At the fifteenth Gewandhaus concert, we heard 
Mendelssohn's overture to the comic opera, 7*he 
Weddiftg of Camaeho. It is known that this youth- 
fully fresh work was written by the author when 
sixteen years of age, but it shows already the most 
complete master and clear traces of Mendelssohn's 
later developed genius. A morning hymn for fe- 
male chorus and orchestra by Hermann Zopff, which 
followed the overture by Mendelssohn, was coldly 
received by the public. This nevelty gave us the 
impression of beins? the effort of an amateur. Two 
songs for female choruses, with horn and harp ac- 
companiments by Brahms, also found no favor. 
Between the chonises, Herr Robert Hausmann, from 
Berlin, a violoncellist, unknown to us, played Lind- 
ner's superficial violoncello concerto, and later a 
very fine sonata in D minor by Corelli. In the 
last-named piece, the youug artist showed excellent 
qualities, particularly fine tone and good musical 
feeling. Robert Schumann's third symphony in E- 
flat major, called the "Rhenish," was excellently 
played at the end of the concert, and enthusiasti- 
cally received by the public. It took a long time, 
almost a quarter of a century, before the two sym- 
phonies in C major (No. 2) and in E flat major (No. 
3) took their due place in concert repertoires. We 
well remember tne evenings, when the repeated 
performances of these two beautiful masterpieces 
did not make the slightest impression on the pub- 
lic, and were afterwards spoken oT by the critics of 
the day in a mocking or contemptuous tone. Arthmr 
Schopenhauer says truly, that genius is always in 
advance of its age, and that only later generations 
are sufficiently educated to understand it. This is 
also the case with Schumann, who for a long time 
was not understood. The conductors of the I^ipzig 
Gewandhaus concerts (particularly Julius Rietz) 
have the distinguished merit of having brought 
about the due appreciation of Schumann's works. 
Without taking notice of all the opposition made by 
the public as well as the critics of the day, they 
repeatedly produced the most elaborate and deepest 
of Schuman's compositions, until these were proper- 
ly valued. 

Two Chamber-music soirees at the (yewandhaos 
were 'also very interesting. In the first we had a 
repetition of the charming octet (Op. 166) in F ma- 
jor for string instruments, clarinet, bassoon, and 
horn, by Franz, Schubert, heard last year for the 
first time. Mozart's E flat major quintet for piano, 
oboe, clarinet, bassoon, and horn — this beautiful 
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piece, ft gem without fault, was excellently per- 
formed. Kcinecke undertook the piano part. Tlie 
Beethoven E minor quartet (from Op. 69) was equal- 
ly well executed. The second quartet evening pro- 
duced Beethoven's B flat quartet. Mozart's E flat 
major quartet, and Schubert's B flat trio (Op. 99.) 
Conccrtmoister Schradick undertook the first violin, 
and executed his part artistically and with good 
understanding. The ensemble l«ft nothing to be 
desired. Reinccke took part in the trio. The 
Ricderschc Ciiorua Society gave, on the 31st of 
January, an excellent performance of pacrod chorus- 
es in chronological order, beginning with Fresco- 
baldi, Anerio, Vittoria, and Durante, down to the 
composers of the present day, and ending with the 
Kyric and Gloria of the above-mentioned vocal mass 
by Ernst Friedrich Richter. 

A second volume of this master's excellent theo- 
retical instruction books on "Counterpoint," in a 
second edition, augmented with a great many excel- 
lent examples, has just appeared at JJreitkopf and 
llartcl's. 
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Masic in Vienna. 

(From the Same.) 



Vienna, Fthmiary 12, 1875. 

The number of concerts we have had during the 
four last weeks is small (carnival having reigned), 
but their character was the most heterogeneous. 
There was the concert of Frl. Anna Mehlig, who, in 
spite of tiie co-operation of Fran Sophie Mentor and 
her husband (Popper), and «f Director IlcUmesbcrg- 
er, was not able to fill the concert-room, the public 
being somewhat capricious regarding the much- 
used piano. And yet the programme was interest- 
ing enough, finishing with Lifzt's '* Concert Path6- 
tique " for two pianos. Frl. Mchlig was. however, 
much applauded, and has the courage to risk another 
concert to-morrow. The other day Ilerr and Frau 
Joachim gave a concert in the Musikvereins-Saal. 
What a difference ! All seats taken, and even the 
simple entrance-tickets not equal to the demand. 
Director Brahms co-operated, and as the last num- 
ber, Beethoven's qnatuor in C major. Op. r)9, was 
performed by Joachim, the two llellmesbergcrs 
(the father playing the viola), and Rover, the excel- 
lence of the execution can easily be imagined. It 
remains only to give the programme, consisting of 
Bach's sonata in E major (with violin), sonata by 
Tartini, sarabande and tambourin by Leclair. ro- 
mance by Joachim, Hungarian dances by Brahms- 
Joachim, and songs by Schubert, Schumann, and 
Brahms, of which " Lust dor Sturmnacht " (Schu- 
mann) and ** Sandman nchen" (Brahms) were re- 
demanded, as also the Hungarian dances. Tiie ap- 
plause on that evening was as warm as continuous, 
and found its summit with the List note of the quar- 
tetto. Once more we heard the Joachims in the fifth 
Philharmonic concert, Ilerr Joachim performing in 
his pure artistic stylo the 'Zth concerto by Spohr and 
ft chaste notturno <jf his own composition; Frau 
Joachim singing in the bright Handelian style the 
aria of Dejanira from Ilcrculrx. The same evening 
both artists left Vienna, and it is only to bo hoped 
that we shall not have to regret their absence from 
this city for another seven years. Three so-called 
Trio-Soirees by Professor Door were interesting on 
account of many novelties (at least new for Vienna) ; 
of two compositions by Saint-Saons from Paris, a 
trio and a sonata with 'cello, the latter was interest- 
ing from its grand style ; a sonata with violin by 
Edvard Grieg was no less worthy once hearing from 
its peculiar northern character ; a sonata for two 
pianos by Ig. Briill will no doubt become a favorite 
for duo-players, — it is a noble, fresh composition, 
free from any gnawing agony. There remains ^tiil 
to mention the great Wagner*concert for the beneiit 
of the Bayreuth enterprise. Herr Hans Richter, 
who is to be the conductor of that gh^rious enter 
prise, was alw) here the leader, coming expressly 
from Pesth. The orchestra was that of the Phil- 
harmonic; the great Musikvereins-Saal filled to the 
last seat, the execution being in every way exci?!- 
lent. We heard tliree numbers by Wagner ; Huld- 
igungsmarsch, Prelude, and Finale from Trisfanund 
InohU ; " Wotans Abschicd " and " Feuerzaubcr " 
( Walkiire), Though not new for Vienna, the num- 
bers were heard with great interest, the " Feuer- 
zaubcr" particularly admired as a piece of magic 
lustre. The last and lengthy number was Liszt's 
** Faust-sym phonic. ' consisting of three part«, Faust, 
Gretciien, Mephisto, and a final chorus. It would 
be impossible to give a description of that composi- 
tion in a few words; it can only be stated tl at the 
impression was painful enough. The employment 
of all kiud of instruments was not able to cover the 



want of invention. It is certainly not agreeable to 
state — with respect to a man of great spirit and 
merit — such a lamentable result, but the disillusion 
was too strong. The audience would have given its 
disapproval in a manner less delicato than only leav- 
ing the room en mas»e long before the end of the 
last piece, if the conductor had not been a visitor. 
And here it is the more pleasing to speak of Herr 
Richter as of a man who knows how to unite as con- 
ductor strictness, firmness, and an imposing self- 
contained demeanor. It will interest you to hear 
that his father was a very good musician, composer, 
and singer in the musical chapel of the Prince Kster- 
hazy ; that he settled afterwards at Raab in Hunga- 
ry, where the son was born ; and that his mother 
sang, in October, 1857, the Venus in the first Vien- 
na representation of Wagner's Tanrikduser (Theatre 
Josephstadt). On March the 1st wo shall have 
another Wagner-concert, but with Wagner himself 
as conductor. The programme consists of the 
" Kaisermarsch " and three fragments from the 
G otter ddimtieruiiff (the third evening of the Riiig ^ 
Nibelunffcn) — namely, (1) Grosses scenischee Vor- 
spiel ; (2) Siegfried's Tod ; (.S) Schluss^cene des 
letzen Aktes. Herr F. Glatz, from Pesth, the per- 
former of Siegfried, and Frau Materna will sing. 

Before speaking of the theatres let me say a few 
words about the violinist, Leopold Jansa, who lived 
many years in London. He died on the 2r>th of last 
month, seventy-nine years old. Ho had been mem- 
ber of the Imperial Hofcapelle from 1825 till 1851, 
when he was dismissed for having played in London 
in a concert for the benefit of the Hungarian refu- 
gees. He was rehabilitated some years ago, and 
performed once more, and for the last time, in March, 
1871, the leading violin in a quartetto by Beetho- 
ven. His merit it was to have continued the pub- 
lic performances of quatuors in Vienna which were 
interrupted by the death of Schuppanzigh. 

To speak of the theatres is at present an unpleas- 
ant task ; they all struggle against the same evil — 
small income. Without regard to the Stadt-thoater, 
which cannot live nor die, the two Iloftheater are 
anxious to get out of a too serious deficit; the 
" Komische Oper " exists only nominally ; it has 
changed its director, who found it better to dismiss 
the opera-singers. Once more Frl. Minnie Hauck 
sang the Rosine, passing through Vienna, and once 
more Frau Lucca, having finished her engagement 
in the Ilofoper, sang Fran Fluth. taking leave of 
Vienna. That evening (28th of January) was the 
last opera representation — it is all over with it — 
poor singers arc the sufferers, and arc to be pitied. 
Another theatre, the smallest and youngest, the 
Strampfer-theatre, is closing at the end of February, 
the directricc, the famous Frl. Gallmeyer, engaged 
ns member of the ci-devant Komische Oper ; the 
house itself, once the Musikvorein and Conserva- 
toire, will be sold. Regarding the Hofopera, I am 
sorr}' tiiat space allows me at present only to apeak 
in a few words of the new comic opera, Der Wider- 
sfKtfuitifjcn ZdhmnrKj {TJif Tamiv/f of tiie Shrew), the 
libretto after Shakespeare by Widmann), the music 
by Hermann Gcwtz, a composer from Konigsborg, 
but living near Ziirich. The opera was performed 
with mucli care ; Director Herbeok conducted in 
propria persona ; all the singers, the orchestra, and 
the chorus did their best, and every hearer was 
obliged to confess to having heard the music of a 
res])('ctable composer, a real noble talent. Herr 
Goetz lias profited from the new direction in music, 
and, upon the whole, it could be said, in a figurative 
sense, we have before us the Meisterninger in the 
waistcoat pocket. Besides, one thing is suspicious : 
the music is too serious for a comic opera, and the 
light pleasing melody is its feeble side. Therefore 
the opera. I fear, will not become popular, and that 
is now a*days more than ever a matter of life and 
death with a dramatic composition. Nevertheless, 
as a first specimen, and elaborated with sucli care 
and taste in all its parts, the work is worth the 
highest praise. A second hearing could only con- 
firm the good opinion and attest its merit. List of 
the operas performed since the 13th of January: — 
Jfirfnon (twice). Propfut (twice), Jiidin, Don Jiian, 
Aida (twice), Lmtijjen Wciber von Windsor, Fra 
Diavoio, Ricnzi, Lncrczia liorqia, FreischiUz, Robert 
der Teufcl, Oheron, Dom Sebastian, Norma, Der 
Widers/Hinstigai Zdhmunfji (twice), Iltiffcnotten, Nord- 
stern, Romeo and Julie, 1 anrJiaiiscr, Troiibadonr, 
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Easter Masio in the Boston Glinrolies. 

Wc gather (mainly from the Daily Advertiser) the 
musical programmes of some of our city churches, 
which lent inspiration to the various services of the 
fflad Christian Festival. 



CHURCH OF THIS ADVRXT. 

Tho services at the Church of the Advent attract- 
ed a great many people, as usual, on Easter Sunday. 
The altar was finely decorated, and the music which 
is made an especial feature at this church, was as 
high as the usual standard. The programmeg wore 
as follows: — 

Matins— anthem ; Venite, Easter anthem ; second 
psalms ; Te Deum, in B-fiat, by Calkin ; Benedictus, 
second ending; hymn 107; Offertory, "The earth 
trembled and stood still," by Whitney. 

Holy communion — Introit, " When I wake up I 
am present with thee," by Whitney; Kyrio, by 
Gounod ; Gloria Tibi ; Laus 'Tibi ; creed, by Gounod ; 
Sanctus, by Gounod ; hymn of worship, 93 ; hymn 
of communion, 94 ; Gloria in Excelsis, by Gounod ; 
Nunc Dimittis ; hymn, ** The strife is o'er." 

Even-song was hymn 114; psalms 113. 114 and 
118; Canute Domino, by Garret, in B-flat; Dous 
Miseretur, by Garret, in B-flat ; hymn 117; hymn 
after benediction, Magnificat, by Calkin, in B fiat. 

Organist, S. B. Whitney ; celebrant, J. W. Hill ; 
accompanist on the piano. Miss Schiller. 

CHURCH OP THE MESSIAH. 

The music was rendered by the surpliced choir 
under the leadership of Mr. J. T. Gardam, choir- 
master, with Mr. Kershaw as organist 

Matins ; processional, hymn 69 of the prayer book, 
by W. H. Monk ; Tho Easter Anthems, by Joule ; 
Proper Psalms (Angelican chants) ; Te Deum, in G, 
by Dr. Philip Armes ; Jubilate, grand chant, by P. 
Humphrey. 

Holy communion — Introit, " Christ being raised " 
by W. H. Gill; Kyrie Eleison, by G. J. Elvey; 
Gloria Tibi, by Tallis ; Credo, Tone viii., (Grcgor- 
ian); Hymn 114, A. and M., by Palestrina; Gloria 
Patri, after sermon, by Humphrey ; Offertory An- 
them, " Now is Christ risen from the dead," by G. 
B. Allen; Sanctus (old chant) ; Hymn 113, A. and 
M., by Bach; Gloria in Excelsis (old chant); Re- 
cessional Carol, " Jesus lives ! day of days," by 
A. P. Howard. 

Even song — Processional Carol, " Now he is ris- 
en," by J. C. Warren ; Psalms and Canticles (Angli- 
can chants); Hymn 68, Prayer Book, by Hummel ; 
Offertory Anthem, " Now is Christ risen from the 
dead," by G. B. Allen ; Reces-sional, " Jesus lives,*" 
by A. P. Howard. 

kino's chapel. 

Morning service — Benedictus, Mozart; Anthem, 
" Why seek ye the living among the dead." Hop- 
kins ; anthem, " Christ our Passover," Tufts ; To 
Deum, Tufts ; Jubilate, Mozart. 

Mr. J. W. Tufts, organist and director ; Mrs. 0. T. 
Kimball, soprano; Mrs. F. E. Barry, contralto; 
Mr. Charles H. Clark, tenor; Mr. D. E. Spencer, 
bass. 

BRATTLE-SQUARE SOCIETY, 

Morning service — Chorale from " St. Paul." Men* 
delssohn; anthem, "Christ tho Lord,'* NovoUo 
hymn, " Angels roll the rock away," Mozart; quar- 
tet, " God is a Spirit," W. Sterndale Bennett ; aria 
for tenor, Faure. 

Mrs. I. I. Harwood, soprano ; Mrs. J. Rametti, 
alto; Mr. C. R. Hayden, tenor; Mr. C. E. Pickett, 
bass; Mr. L I. Harwood, organist and director. 

ST. J0HX*S, HIGHLANDS. 

Morning prayer — Opening carol, "Victory," A. P. 
Howard; anthems and glorias, tone vii., (Gregori- 
an) ; To Deum, in F, Dykes ; Jubilate, in A (Bridge- 
water coll.) 

Holy communion — Introit, " Christ is risen from 
the dead," G. J. Elvey ; Gloria Tibi, Whitfield ; 
hymn 98, Mozart ; anthem after sermon, " Blessing 
and glory and wisdom and thanksgiving, Dr. Boyce ; 
offertory anthem, " But thou didst not leave his soul 
in hell," Handel ; Sanctus in E, BarnUy ; hymn 494, 
Haydn ; Gloria in Excelsis, old chant ; hymn after 
benediction, 104. Gauntlett. 

Evening prayer, 7:30 o'clock — Opening hymn, 98, 
Mozart; Psalms and Canticles, Anglican chants; 
hymn 103, Palestrina ; after sermon, '* I know that 
my Redeemer liveth," Handel ; confirmation hymn, 
251, Dykes; offertory anthem, " Christ our Pass- 
over," Goss ; Nunc Dimittis, in E, Whitfield. 

The music was by the parish choir of thirty-five 
voices, with Mr. E. W. Gould as organist and choir- 
master. 

SECOND CHURCH. 

Morning service — Easter anthem, "Christ tho 
Lord has risen to-day," Danks ; Te Deum, in B-flit, 
Berg ; Jubilate Deo, Mozart. 

Miss Gage, soprano ; Mrs. Ellison, contralto ; Mr. 
Prescott, tenor; Mr. Barlow, bass; L. B. Barnes, 
I director. 
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CHURCH OF OUR FATHCR (UKIYERflALIST). 

Afternoon service — Te Denm, in B-minor, Bnck ; 
anthem, " He shall come down like rain," Buck ; 
Adeate Fideles, Novell© ; hymn, " Christ the Lord 
is risen to-day," Mozart. 

Miss Emma Fisk, soprano ; Miss II. M. Haynes, 
contralto; Mr. M. L. IngHlls, tenor; Mr. G. W. 
Dudley, bass and director ; Mr. L. F. Brackett, or- 
ganist. 

TRrMTT cnuRcn. 

Morninc^ service — Easter anthem, " Christ being 
raised," Parker ; Te Deum. in C, Parker ; Jubilate, 
in F, Garrett; Kyrie Elcison; offertory anthem, 
" Be thou faithfuV' (tenor solo from " St. Paul ") 
Mendelssohn, 

The choir was of the usual size on festal occasions 
— a chorus of about twenty-five, with Mr. J. C. D. 
Parker orjjranist and director. The quartette con- 
sisted of Miss Clara Doria, soprano; Miss Morse, 
contralto ; Dr. S. W. Langmaid, tenor ; Mr. Aiken, 
bass. 

BROADWAY UNITARIAX. 

Morninpf Service — ^Te Deum, in E-flat, Baumbach; 
hymn 615, J. R. Thomas: hymn 650, Greatorex; 
anthem, *' O come, every one that thirsteth," (from 

Elijah,'* Mendelssohn. 

Vespers — Vcnit*. in A, by D. Bnck ; duet, from 

Hymn of Praise," Mendelssohn ; alto solo (select- 
ed); soprano solo (selected); " Lift your glad voices,'* 
Baumbach. 

Quartette — Soprano, Miss Gertrude Miller ; alto, 
Miss Minnie Rametti ; tenor, Mr. Cyrus Bri&^ham ; 
bass, Mr. Georere C. Wiswcll ; organist and director, 
John A. Preston, Jr. 

riRST RELIGIOUS SOCIETY, niOIILAKDS. 

Morninir service — ^Te Deum in B-minor, Buck; 
Adeste Fideles, Novello; II\*mn tune, congr^a- 
tional. 

Miss Emma Fisk, soprano ; Miss Anna Holbrook, 
contralto; Mr. M. L. Ingnlls, tenor; Mr. G. W. 
Dudley, bass and director ; Mr. J. R. Ford, organist. 

ST. Paul's church. 

The floral decorations around the altar and in 
front of the desks were quite elaborate and very ele- 
gant. The music sung was the Easter Anthem, 
" Christ our Passover." Buck ; Te Deum in E-flat, 
Buck; Jubilate in C, Buck; Hymn 98, Mozart; "Lift 
your glad voices," Mozart. Miss Howard, soprano; 
Mrs. Tufts, alto; Mr. Harry Gates, Tenor; Mr. 
George R. Titus, bass; Mr. Elliott W. Pratt, organ- 
ist and director. The service was conducted by 
Rev. Treadwell Walden, the rector. The audience 
filled the house to overflowing:. 

KMMAXUEL CHURCH. 

The service was conducted by Rev. Dr. Vinton, 
and the following music was sung: Anthem, "Christ 
our Passover," Ambrose: Te Deum, Andre; Jubi- 
late, Dudley Buck ; Hymn, " The Day of Resurrec- 
tion," J. H. Willcox ; Hymn, " Raise your glad voi- 
ces," Mozart; Trisagion, S. A. Bnncroft; Sanctus, 
Spohr ; Gloria ':n Excelsis. S. A. Bancroft, orgnnist 
and director ; Miss H. A. Russell, soprano ; Miss 
Clara Poole, contralto ; Mr. George L. Osgood, ten- 
or ; Mr. Clarence E. Hay, bass. In the afternoon 
there was a special Easter service for the Sunday 
School children, with prayers, singing and addres- 
ses. The singing of the children was under the 
able direction of Mr. Louis C. Elson. 

PRO CATHEDRAL OF THE HOLY CROSS. 

Pontifical mass — Grand mass in E-flat, Hummel ; 
at the gradual, " Haec Dies," Zuntemaggi ; before 
the sermon, " Veni Creator," Falkenstein ; after the 
papal benediction, the hallelujah chorus, from the 
" Messiah," Handel. 

Vespers — Every other psalm, Gregorian ; alter- 
nate p?alms from the compositions of Zingarelli and 
Emerich ; Magnificat, Pulcstrina ; Regina Coeli, 
Cherubini ; O Salutaris, Gounod; Tantum Ergo, 
Falkenstein. 

The choir consisted of the usual chorus of thirty 
voices, assisted by the Germania orchestra, with Mr. 
John Falkenstein as conductor and Mr. J. Frank 
Donahoe as organist. 

CHURCH OF THE IMMACL^ATB CONCEPTION. 

The church was crowded to the utmost. The 
rauMc consisted of Hummel's Mass in B-flat, Hum- 
mel's "Alma Virgo," solo and chorus : soloist, Mrs. 
Charles Lewis, Quartet: Soprano, Mrs. Charles 
Lewis; contralto. Miss Welsh ; tenor, Mr. Davin; 
basso, Mr. P. H. Powers ; organist and conductor, 
Mr. James Caulfield. Previous to the sermon Mr. 
P. H. Powers sang in his usual excellent manner, 
Veni Creator Spirifut, At the conclusion of the 
first gospel Rev. Father Bapst ascended the pulpit 



and delivered an eloquent .sermon upon theresurrec 
tion of Jesus, takinix for his text the Gospel of St 
Mark, 16th chapter, from the 1st to the 7th verse 
inolusive. The attendance at the vesper service was 
also large, and the music, which was as follows, was 
grand and inspiring: Musical psalms and chants; 
Cherubini's " Regina Coeli," soprano solo and cho- 
rus ; Zin&arelli's " Laudate," tenor solo and chorus ; 
soloist, Mr. John Farley. 

OTHER CATHOLIC CHLHICHES. 

Services at St. James's Church, Harrison avenne," 
were held in the basement chapol. Gounod's 
" Messe Siilennelle" was sune: by a selected choir un- 
der the direction of Dr. E. C. Bui lard, assisted by 
an orchestra directed by Mr. N. Lothian. The fore- 
noon sermon was preached by Rev. James A. Ilealy 
and was an excellent production. In the afternoon 
vesper services were celebrated. In the evening a 
fiH'and concert w.is given in the church for the bene- 
fit of the building fund. 

At SS. Peter and PauPs Church, Broadway, South 
Boston, the services were very impressive. An able 
sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Johnson, who 
took his text from St. Paul : " If j'ou, oriscn with 
Christ, seek the things that are above, mind the 
things that are above, and not the things of earth." 
The music was from Mozart's Twelfth Mass, and was 
by the church choir. 

At St. Francis de Sales Church, Bunker Hill Dis- 
trict, the musical portion of the ceremonies was of 
a hic:h order. The music consisted of Haydn*s mass 
in C ; Easter hymn, " Haec Dies ," Lambillote's 
" Lauda Sion ;" Hummel's " Veni Creator ;" Zanm- 
deil's " Regina Oceli ;" with the " Hallelujah Cho- 
rus," which were rendered by the church choir. 
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End of the Volume. The present number 
completes the thirty-fourth Volume, and the twenty- 
Uiird year of our Journal. The Title Page and In- 
dex for the last two years will take the place of the 
usual music pages in the next number. 
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Easter Oratorio. 

The Handel and Hatdn Society gave us a re- 
markably good performance of Haydn's " Creation " 
last Sunday evening. It is a well-worn Oratorio, 
and it still wears well. The very perfection of its 
spontaneous, uninterrupted flow of melody, alike in 
its contrapuntally woven choruses and in its arias, 
may have a slumberous influence when we have 
been hearing it too often ; and the " imitations," at 
whose felicity we may smile, may get to be as trite 
and tame as our child hood's story books ; and yet 
it is a work of pure immortel genius; it verily is, 
what its own theme and title indicate, a creation ; 
and when we can hear it well done, after a consid- 
erable interval of time, upon a fit occasion, and in 
refreshing contrast with overmuch of novelty and 
strangcncss,-X5ay after we have been dosed and 
drugged with TVagner, Raff, tkc, to satiety and 
stupor — it certainly is music to thank God for, and 
to renew one's faith in music. Now " The Creation " 
had not been given in Boston for three years, 
althongh the Choral Societies in all the smaller 
towns are trying their hand at it continually. It is 
a rare thing indeed to find such means of doing jus- 
tice to the music as existed here and now ; we had 
supped full of — ^indigestible food of late ; and the 
occasion was one for which Haydn's work afforded 
eminently the most expressive music. On the glad 
Easter festival it comes natural to sing of " a new 
created world," and this time all nature seemed to 
bo in harmony with the great thought of the day ; 
afl;er a long and tedious winter. Spring at last had 
come ; " etherial mildness " was a joke no longer. 

So there was a happy conjunction of good condi- 
tions for enjoying the Creation^ and we did enjoy 

it, as we believe the very large audience generally 
did. The fact is noteworthy that just now Father 
Haydn — the extreme opposite of Wagner — just now, 



on the top wave, so to speak, of what has seemed a 
momentary triumph of "The Future,"— finds here 
again a more enthusiastic, heartily grateful wel- 
come, than the dear old man has known for many a 
year. Is it not a wholesome symptom of reoiction ? 
We thought it had all got to be an old story with 
us, — all admirable and beautiful of course, but now 
a faded miracle, — and lo ! we find it fresh and new 
again, far fresher than the newest ! How that 
Symphony the other day was relished ! And now 
the hacknied old Creation/ Welcome Father 
Haydn ! Welcome 3fusie f And we arc glad that 
our old Society continue so far in tho mood that 
they announce tho Seaiion* also for their next per- 
formance a few weeks hence. Handel and Bach of 
course are greater, and they will not fail us. 

The work was presented, as we have said, in an 
uncommonly good stylo. To be sure, it required 
no g^eat effort on tho part of the Handel and 
Haydn Chorus ; " Tho Heavens are telling," 
" Achieved is the glorious work.",and all the other 
choruses might, one would think, by this time be 
trusted to sing tiicmselvet, when such a body under- 
takes the work. And there was no disappointment ; 
the singers were in full force of numbers, and the 
parts well balanced. Bating one or two instances 
of some slight timidne.^s of attack, all went oflf 
with spirit and precision, and good light and 
shade; all was efioctive, without afloctatton or 
exaggeration. The trios, which form so important 
a part of this music, were admirably sung, by per* 
haps as good a group of soloiste as could be found. 
Mme. Jennie Van Zandt's pure, strong, evenly 
developed Soprano, and fluent, facile execution, 
were well snited to this melodious muitic. and she 
sang it for the most part- charmingly, although she 
did not seem to be entirely at homo in Oratorio, 
coming in prematurely once or twice, and in the 
great Aria: " On mighty pens," indulging in such 
operatic prima donna tricks of effect as pitehing the 
note up an octave and holding it out, protracting 
the tone on the word "coo-ing" through many 
measures longer than Was necessary for any purpose 
but to show that she could do it. — which certainly 
was not the purpose for which Haydn wrote. For- 
tunately these stereotyped effects fell dead upon tho 
audience, and met with no encouragement ; doubt- 
less so excellent a singer will think twice before 
repeating the experiment. "With verdure clad" 
was beautifully sung. Mc- W. J. Winch, suflering 
from a cold, sang with some effort in the tenor solos, 
but in a highly intelligent, artistic, cultivated style ; 
and Mr. J. F. Winch's noble voice and his majesftic, 
musical, sustained delivery throughout the numer- 
ous and trying solos for the bass, were eminently 
satisfying. The orchestra for the most part did its 
work well, especially in tho purely instrumental 
symphonies, though taxable with carelessness in 
one or two places of accompaniment. The great 
Organ, as usual, did good service in the ' hands of 
Mr. Lang, both in sustaining the great choruses, 
and in accompanying recitative. Mr. Zerrahn was 
thoroughly master of his forces. 

The " Seasons " will be given on Wednesday 
evening, April 28, with Miss Hrnribtta Beebr, Mr. 
Wm. J. Winch, and Mr. M. W. Whitney, who takes 
vacation from his London triumphs for a few 
weeks. 



Harvard Symphony Concerta— Close of the 

Season. 

The tenth and last concert of the tenth* season 
called out a large audience on Thursday afternoon, 
March 18. The Cecilia, in full numbers, under Mr. 
Lang's direction, again lent its valuable aid, and the 
programme consisted of about equal halves of vocal 
and of purely instrumental music, the latter, as 
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asnal, cooductod by Mr. Zkrbaux. It ran as fol- 
lows: 

1. MognlAcat. In D flat (Second time). [1684-1755]. 

Durante. 
Bnrtf by tho Crcii:.ta, with Orchestra. 
*' MyROul doth maenifv^he Lord," etc.— Luke I. 46-55. 

2. •Capriccio, in R minor. Op. 22, for Pianoforte, 

with Orchestra, McndelMohn. 

Mias Anna Pinkenstaeot. 

3. •Part-A<>np>> for mixed voices, . . . J. G. D. Parker. 

a. Tho River Sprite. 

b. ** The (tea hath Its pearla, the hoav*n Its stars. 

But my heart hnth its love,'* etc. 

4. ••Finale to tho First Act of *' Euiynnthe," Webor. 

Soprano Solo, Mi«s Aduy Wuineby. 

1. Symphonv, No. 2, In C, Op. 61 Schumann. 

Introduction and Alletj^ro.— Scherzo.— Adagio. 

— Allei;ro vivace. 

2. •*"Lore)ey.** Fragments of unflnlahed opera, 

Mendelssohn. 

a. Ave Maria (female voices). 

b. Vlntafrers' Choms (male voices). 

e. Fin.ile for Sopra;K> Solo and Chorus, 
Miss AnoY WiiiNERY and Tub Cecilia. 

3. Overture to " Euryanthe,*' Weber. 

The Muffnifieai, by Durante, a contemporary of 
Bach and Handel, who ts commonly spoken of as 
the founder of the Second Neapolitan School, is a 
^ood solid piece of pure old Italian vocal writing, 
easy and grateful for the voices, in which all the 
parts move naturally, blending in rich harmonies 
It is mostly jubilant and massive, but with some 
melodious thoughtful minor passages, making a good 
▼arictf . With the instrumentation as enriched by 
Robert Franz it formed an effective and majestic 
opening to tho concert, and a good contrast to tho 
lighter and tho more dramatic modern vocal works, 
which came afterwards. It is hardly fifteen minutes 
long, and therefore, even ifit was not what is called 
exciting, and so disappointed some to whom it was 
like an old picture in a low tone, it made a whole- 
some, truly musical beginning. The choral parts 
were well sung by the Cecilia, and the two short 
bits of Dyet: for Soprano and Alto (Miss Abby 
WiiiXRRT and Miss Morsb), and for Tenor and Bass 
(Dr. Laxouaid and Dr. Bullasd) were given with 
good style and expression. We felt that the life and 
warmth of the work as a whole lost somewhat by 
the very marked full stops between its several pieces. 
We can see no reason why good musio written for 
the church should be excluded altogether from such 
concerts ; all great music is religious ; and as the 
church has borrowed music from the world, why 
may not tho world borrow from the church ? 

The Grand Piano was unfortunately placed 
rather far back on the crowded stage, which doubt- 
less was one reason why Miss Fixkrxsta box's per- 
formance had not all tho force and brilliancy 
desirable; but she gave a clear, honest, graceful 
rendering of the Capriccio, and her modest, unaf- 
fected mann«3r won the general sympathy. 

The two part-songs by Mr. Parkbr were to many 
of the singers pleasing reminiscences of the eld 
Parker Club. Conducted by himself, they were in- 
deed exquisitely sung, and were enjoyed as charm- 
ing specimens of delicate, poetic harmony. There 
was a strong call for a repetition of the first one, the 
beautiful words of whicli (by Mrs. Fanny Malone 
Ritter) are worth reproducing here : 

The Illy closes Its ch.i1icc. 

Afloat on tho river's breast; 
Then comes the sprite of the river. 

And makes in the lily her nest. 

The star of eve is her watch-light, 

Ker curtitin the rush's crest f 
The waves si nix lulhihics nndcr, 

And o*er her tho wind of tho west. 

Liffht mists float over the river. 

And cover her droamlesii rent; 
What ffueAt hath a sweeter chamber? 

What chamber a lovelier guest? 

Tho piece from Eurynntlie, with its gay and fes- 
tive orchestral prelude and accompaniment, its buo}^- 
ant, light hearted, simple and melodious choruses of 
peasants weteoming knights return! ns: from the war, 
who answer in heroic strain, was a delicious surprise 
to most of the audience. In point of difficulty, 
these alternating stanzas of chorus were mere child's 
play to the singers ; but it sounds so melodious, so 
innocent, spontaneous and full of the true Weber 
genius, that it proved most refresliins:, — all the more 
80 as offset against the still lingering sombre back- 



ground of the Mcignifeat, — a strong, and yet a well 
related contrast. It began a little too quick for tho 
best eflfect ; but the Allegretto six-eight movement, 
in which Euryanthe (Soprano solo) leads off in a 
new strain of joyful welcome, was taken at the rijrht 
convenient tempo, and sweetly rendered by Miss 
Whinery. A BinQ:1c page of Quartet, the words of 
which contain In brief the knot of the whole trage- 
dy (something like Shakspeare*s " Cymbclino"), is 
singularly beautiful and was nicely given by the 
four soloists already named. It ends with a fervent 
strain of florid and yet simple downward runs for 
the soprano, followed by a soarins: and impassioned 
climax (" Love's holy rapture thrills my breast," 
etc.), which was very finely executed by Miss Whin- 
ery, the chorus all the while in nndertone suppl3'ing 
a simple rhythmical accompaniment. Simple as it 
is, this piece of musical sunshine out of a mystical 
and tragic opera, will be sure to charm in almost 
any concert. 

The Schumann Symphony formed the solid cen- 
tral figure of the programme. It is about the 
largest and lonsrest of his four Symphonies, and not 
the most readily appreciated ; for some of it is of 
an inward broodinsr. almost morbid character (com- 
posed after a long illness), and it is almost altogeth- 
er serious ; but it was listened to with close 
attention, and, being well performed, was felt to be 
full of beauty and deep, earnest feeling. Nothing 
is more striking among the sj^mptoms of our musi- 
cal progress, than the deeper and deeper hold 
which Schumann's mu.sic — in these larger forms * 
too — stakes upon our audiences. These four Sym- 
phonies have had their turns round during the 
whole ton j'eara of these Concerts; at first they 
were fascinating to the few — or rather say the large 
minority of such an audience, while many found 
them unintelligible and ** heavy." Now the case is 
greatly chan«fed ; and it is even chansced in Eng- 
land, where a* mucli longer and more obstinate 
stand was made with bitter animosity against 
Schumann. 

In crood relief, again, against the Symphony, came 
the " LoreleyT fragments, — all that Mendelssohn has 
left of his one effort to compose a serious, romantic 
opera. The Ave Maria, for female voices, with a 
soft, low-toned, s^'ncopat^d accompaniment, joined 
at last by a Soprano Solo, is beautiful, rnd the 
voices blended very sweetly in it. The Vintagers* 
Chorus, for male voices, has been sung auite often 
by our Part-Son;; Clubs; and from the first it has 
struck us that the movement is never taken quite 
right, nor was it so on this occasion. It was too 
quick, spasmodic, short, like a " chopping sea ;" 
whereas it is marked " Allegro comnuxlo" and 
should go with a leisurely, contented, easy swing, 
somewhat like the movement of tlio Scherzo in the 
" Rhine " Symphony of Schumann ; that is the true 
wine influence, — not t^ hurry a fellow out of his 
natural commodious trait, but rather to make him 
take life easily, a? if there were time enough before 
him and to sp.ire. Save in this respect, tho singers 
being mostly members of tho *' Apollo," it was cap- 
itally snnjr. and the orchestral accompaniment (sup- 
plied here for the first time) added not a little to its 
int.orest. The Finale is by f^T the most important 
of these fragments, and the most important contri- 
bution of the Cecilia to that closing concert. A 
graphic and exciting piece of instrumental sN^mpho- 
ny preludes to and accompanies the mutual saluta- 
tions and summones of troops of Rhine spirits, who 
describe the scenes of sunshine and of storm from 
which they come ; till there " appears one who shed- 
deth sorrow's tears,** and the maiden, Leonora, ap- 
peals to them for aid and retribution against her 
false lover, consenting at last, in consideration of all 
the gifts of "beauty and love's fatal miijht" to wed the 
Rhine ; and with wild glee the spirits seal the com- 
pact, and she pours out her proud, revengeful spirit 
in an exulting strain of passion, rising to a thrilling 
climax. The whole was ^iven with great spirit, 
and with vivid coloring, the alternate passages of 
chorus and soprano solo keeping up a breathless in- 
terest Miss Whinery in the earlier portion was a 
little weak and tremulous, but she rose to tho full 
height of the long, impassioned climax, her voice 
coming out quite splendidly on the high notes, show- 
ing of what dramatic fire and fervor she is capable. 
A most spirited and splendid rendering of the Eury- 
anthe overture brought the one hnufh-edth Harvard 
Symphony Concert to a brilliant and a worthy ter- 
mination. We believe all the orchestral work of 
that day was generally recognized as excellent. 

Schumann's " Paradisb axd tub Peri" is to be 

repeated, by quite g<»neral request, on the evening 
of Wednesday, April Utb. The part of the Peri 



thii time will be sung by Miss HExarETTA Breoe, of 
New York; the other solos as before (Mrs. Gilbert, 
Mi?s Ita Welsh, Mr. Osgood, Mr. John F. Wixcii, 
etc). Seats may be secured now at the Music Hall. 

Music in Paris. On Sunday, March U, the Soci- 
6t4 des Concerts of the Conservatoire gave a per- 
formance of Beethoven's Choral Symphony; the 
French words by B^langer, the solos by Mmes. 
Chapuay, Barthe-Banderali, MM. Bouhy and Grisy. 
This was followed by some of the Ballet pieces in 
Gluck's Iphigenie en Anlide ; a recitative and air 
from Weber's EuryanUie ; and the Overture to 
Mendelssohn's AUialie, Mr. Charles Lamoureuz 
conducted. 

M. Pasdeloup, in his " Popukr " Concert of the 
same day, offered, what is such a bugbear to some 
of our Boston audiences, two Symphonies, as will be 
seen by the following programme: 1. "Jupiter" 
Symphony, Mozart ; 2. Overture to the opera /Si^- 
wrrf, by Ernest Reyer (first hearing); 8. Symphony 
in D, Beethoven ; 4. l^tVigmefii o{ Marie Magdelelne 
by J. Massenet, with Mme. Fursch-Madier ; 4. Men- 
delssohn's " Midsummer Night's Dream " music 
I^At the Concert du Chdtelet, also, the Choral 
Symphony was given, the solos by Mmes. Vergin, 
Capelli, MM. Cairo and Taskin ; followed by " The 
Flight into Egypt" of Berlioz (a. Overture; 6. 
Adieux dea berger» d la SainU Famille ; c. Air and 
Hallelujah, sung by M. Caisso.) 

On the 18th of March the second festival was 
given by the Society of Sacred Harmony, under 
the direction of M. Charles Lamoureux, at the 
Summer Circus of the Champs-Elys^es, with 800 
performers. " Eve," a mystery in three parts, com- 
posed by Massanet, was given for the first time. 
To complete the programme, there were extracts 
from Handel's " Alexander's Feast," tho " Messiah," 
and " Judas Maccabieus." 

The Sociele de* Concerts d'Ecole de MM»i<pie Relig' 
ieuae, under the patronage of the Cardinal Archbish- 
op of Paris and various Royal Highnesses, was to 
give its first seance on the 18th ult., under tho 
direction of M. Gustavo Lefevre. The selections 
were: Chorale by Criiger, 1640; Motet by van 
Berchem ; Kyne, 4 voices, by Vittoria ; Madri^-al, 
by Hubert Waelrant ; Miserere, by Lotti ; Crux fi. 
delis, by don Juan IV. ; Scene ancl Air from Alceste, 
Lnlli ; Air d'Aniifona, Handel ; Duo from Omphale, 
by Destouches, besides instrumental pieces from' 
Handel and Haydn. 

Chicago, March 24. Mr. Wolfsohn's Schumann 
recitals before the Beethoven Society began March 
13th and continue every Saturday afternoon. They 
are attended by an audience of, I should say, four 
or five hundred, and a better one it would be diffi- 
cult to find. The hall itself is not so quiet as could 
be wished, as it fronts on two streets, one of which 
is State street, which is full of horse-cars. But in 
spite of car bells, dancing steamplpes and .some 
sort of a black-smith's shop overhead, the audience 
has contrived to get a great deal of comfort out of 
Mr. Schumann's music. Tho programmes of the 
first three recitals were as follows: 

I. 

Faplllons, Op. 2. 

Romancen, Op. 28. 

8ong«: •« Woni.in's life nnd love," flve nos. 

Sung by Miss Uaskell. 
Fantasic, Op. 17. 

H. 

Intermezzi, Op. 4. 
Kin(ler«cenon, Op. 15. 

SonRi.: " Waliliresprach,'» "Thou 'rt like a flower,*' 
" Spring 8oncr.'' ' 

1. ^ Sung by Mrs. Johnson. 
Humoreske, Op. 20. 

in. 

Dfiv1dsbfindler«tfinze, Op. 6. 
WaUlscenen, Op. 82. 
Sone« (not nnnoanced.) 
Faschings-schwank aus WJen, Op. 26, 

I hardly like to comment on this admirable series 
of recitals, for the reason that in conception and in 
success of gathering an audience to hear fine music 
they are among the mo^t important means of mu-ii- 
cal culture ever offered to our citizens. Likewise 
of tho player's devotion to music, and the great 
stuflv required to pre-ent snch a repertoire at all 
creditably, nothing but coiuinendation sutro-ests 
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itself. Besides, I fully agree with Mr. B. D. Allen's 
very judicious remarks about criticisna in general, 
although I am not sure that I am always careful to' 
remember and be governed thereby. But in spite 
of all this one cannot but regret that a player stand- 
ing, as Mr. Wolfsohn does here, as the only gentle- 
man pianist in the city laying claim to the grade of 
artiit, should for some reason be guilty of the short- 
comings one finds in his public performances. 
Every recital contains passages played beautifully ; 
it is jdst as certain to affard examples of a want of 
success equally conspicuous. I had attributed these 
latter t« nervousness in the presence of an audience, 
but am told by those who ought to know that he is 
not nervous, and dees not lack for technique. In 
that case the shortcomings must arise from want of 
the real artistic instinct, that microscopic instinct 
offineruM which makes the smallest blemish appear 
formidable. The short-coming^ to which I allude 
were very evident last week in the " Humoreske,** 
many passages of which were very imperfectly 
played, and blurred with the pedal. Mr. Wolfsohn 
also takes liberties with the tempo, playing e. g, 
the " Curious Story " of the Kinderseetien, which 
Schumann marked in quarters at 112 M. M., foster 
than the ** Weighty Matter " marked in quarters at 
138 M. M. Then, too, in the Romi^nce in F sharp 
he plays a tempo nUtafo, or riiard, f»n the third beat 
of every measure, which seems to me to be foreign 
to Schumann's intention, as it interrupts the six- 
teenth-note motion of the accompaniment, and 
destroys the value of Schumann's own peculiar de- 
vice for marking the end of tho phrases, where he 
interrupts the sixteenths himself by uniting two of 
them into an eight note. This sixteenth-note mo- 
tion is founded, plainly enough, on the idea of a 
contrapuntal motion — Schumann retaining the mo- 
tion but dispensing with the counter-point. The 
singing at these recitals was very good. Mrs. 
Johnson sang part of the time in English and part 
in German. It is a curious fact that one could hear 
every word of her German (pronounced, by the 
way, after *' Low Dutch " models), but hardly a 
word of her English. In fact she was nearly 
through a stanza before I could determine her Eng- 
lish to be English, and then only by one word 
plainly spoken. Before leaving tiiese recitals let 
me condole with those who have not vet become 
acquainted with Schumann. For ordinary Jjlajing 
for one's self or for tho education of pupils there is 
no composer so good. lie is in the apostolic suc- 
cession, beyond question : — Bach, Beethoven, Schu- 
nriann. 

We have here a lady pianist to whom I have not 
done justice in these letters I refer to Madame de 
Roode-Rice. This lady has not appeared in public 
of late, being fully employed in teaching, in which 
line I believe her to be honest and remarkablv 
capable. But as a solo pianist she is undoubtedl}* 
superior to any one else at present in the city. I 
have heard her play lately a number of times, for 
in^^tancc : 

Ende vom Lied Schumnnn, 

First Ballade Chopin. 

Third llahade Chopin. 

Don Juau Thalbere. 

Jerusalem GotUchalk. 

She plays Chopin, as I think, well, though some- 
what too much like Gottschalk. Her Schumann 
playing is very interesting though to me it seems 
wanting in what Germans call '*Innigkeit" or 
*' Scelc-leben." In point of technique it leaves noth- 
ing to be desired, the touch being full, free, sure, 
aud expressive. She has a large repertory of con- 
certos, sonatas and things, which she plays entirely 
by heart. 

I have lately had occasion to think more highly 
of the talent of a young girl from De Witt, Iowa, 
who is assisting me in the music department at 



Ferry Hall Seminary, Lake Forest, 111. This Miss 
Gates is accumulating a large repertory of the best 
music, which she plays in a way that gives promise 
of artistic development. Her technique, except 
octaves (where the smallness of her hands inter- 
feres), is unusually clear and satisfactory. But the 
best feature of her playing is the artistic compre- 
hensiveness of the conceptions, and tiiat extremely 
rare American trait, the instinct for Jttu Jinish. 
During the year she has at different times played 
before the school the following works among others, 
which I mention merely to illustrate her range : 

Sonata poiitorale. Op. 28 Beethoven. 

Sonata (second movement), Op. Ill " 

Third Ballade Chopin. 

RifToletto Lii4Zt. 

Slumber Son^ ( Weber) ** 

Second Hungarian Rhapsody " 

Moses Thallierg. 

March 11th she played a Schumann recital: 

Forest Scenes. Op. 82, three noa. 

BluroenRtlicke. 

Kreisleriana, Xo. 2, Op. 16. 

SongM: *• Wnldi^sprach," *• Wandorlled,** " He tho 

Noblest." 
Humoreske, Op. 20. 

This entire recital was done beautifully, tho play- 
ing being characterized by a great refinement, an 
intimate and poetic conception of the text, and 
perfect truth even in the most diiflcult passages. Her 
tone is at once sweet and powerful. When I add 
to this the fact that she acquires with rare facility. 
I have stated the grounds which lead me to hope 
that she will in the course of time be heard more 
about. 

There are several very interesting concerts on 
hand here, of which anon. Dbr Frkyscul'tz. 
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Here is another anecdote, previously unknown, until 
published lately in the " Gazetta Musicale." Tlie first 
time Haydn visited France and Paris, he achieved great 
success as a composer and as a man. He was young, am- 
iable, and celebrated. *' La cour et la vlllc " disputed who 
should have him, and more than one tender heart put on 
mourning at his departure. Thirty years afterwards, 

he returned to the French Capital. His rcccptlvn in hiprh 
society was enthusiastic, and, at tlie narties to wliich he 
went, excursions into tlie rant were of fre<iuent occurrence. 
One evening at an aristocratic gatherint;, a Marchioness, 
very much •* sur le retour," kept rcmVndintc Haydn of 
times, which, alas! could never be brought bade, it ap- 
lie.irs that she had been very fond of him, and i>os8es8V(l 
a good memoi-)'. " Oh," she said, " do you remember hucIj 
a passage and such an evening? Do you remember this, 
aud do you remember that? . . . and your divine music! 
That sunnia, for instance, you know. 
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•' Yes ! Yes," replied Haydn ; " I recollect It. Unfortu- 
nately it is now : 
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RicnARD Waoner issues a ukase, addressed to all the 
artists who liave volunteered, or have been requested, to 
take part in the grand-national-stnge-play perfonuanoes at 
Bayreutb. From this document we learn that:— The first 
week of July, 1875, will be devoted to pianoforte rchears.als 
of " llheingold;" the second, to ditto of " Die WalkUre;" 
the iliird, to ditto of '< Siegfried;" the fourth, to ditto of 
the " UottcrdKmmeruDg." From the ist to the 15th of 
August, rehearsals will be given with fUIl orchestra, tlie 
third week being devoted to the more difficult stage busi- 
ness. June and July, 1876, arc selected for general re- 
hearsals. The first public performance will come off early 

in August. 187G, in the following order:— Sunday, the 4ih, 
at 7oTlock, p.m., the beginning of " Rheingo'ld;" Mon- 
day, 4 p.m., first actof *• Die WaTkUre: 6 p.m., second act; 
and 8 p.m., third act. The intervals will be passed by the 
audience in grounds contiguous to the theatre, and by tlie 
performers In a garden specially set apart. " Siegfried " 
will cummencc at 4 p.m., Tuesday, and •• Die GotterdHm- 
nierung." at 4 p.m., Wednesday.' The performances will 
be repeated, in the same order, f«>r the first time in the 
second week of August, and for the second in the third 
week. After thus unfolding his plans, Wagner states 
that nothing but " unconditional willingness " on the part 
nfartUti can enable him to accomplish his task success- 
fully. He demands binding promiMe.t of co-operation, 
nnd lays stress upon the fact ihut *• circnmstanceh " (i»ocu- 
nlar\' circum-itances?.^ are sufficiently fiourishing to obvi- 
ate the nece-*sitv of any artist stopjjing away on account 
of «' material dilflcultics."— Zowd. Jfus. Worid. 
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Vooa], with Piano Aocompaniment. 

What does Littlo Birdie say ? 3. £6 to e. 

Molloy, 30 

" Birdie, rest a littlo longer." 
Tennyson's sweet nursery song, to new and 
superior mui^ic. 

Twilight FaDcy, or Dresden China. 3. D to f. 

Molloy, 30 
" Side by side In the comer wide." 
A pretty nmsical fancy. 

Swan Soiij;. From Lohengrin. 3. A to f. 

Wagner, 30 
" Forth from the boat In shining arms, 
Firmly 1 tread yon maid to shield." 
The few wild and sweet notc^s. in which the 
" Schwanen-Rltter" takes leave of the Swan, his 
faithful guide from the Unknown LAnd. 

Fm dreaming of the sweet Spring-time. 

3. F to f . Song and Cho. Webster. SO 

" Farewell old home, sweet home, farewell." 
Very sweet music. A reminiscence of Spring, 
Autumn, a Bridal and a Farewell. 

Les Rameaux. (Palm Branches). 4. C to (jr. 

or A5 to a. Faxtre, 40 

** I^t evcrv voice resound Tlosanna !" 
"Que votre volx n^ponde HoH.inna!" 
French aud English t«;xt, antl is a fine solo. 
Arrangetl for Soprano, and also for Alto voice. 

Song of a Barge. 2. F to d. Molloy. 35 

" She Cometh, oh ! she cometh. 
With a Pull e I Haul e ! Heave ho !" 
Jean Ingclow wrote this songofliu* lolly lliamec 
bargemen. A good, wholesome sailor s song. 

Beauties of Girofle-Girofia. 

Briudisi 4. A6 to b. 35 

O Pretty Girofla. Duet 4. E6 to h, 85 

Pa, 'tis the Day. 3. G to a. 35 

Three very pretty affairs, with sparkling mdo- 
odies, and words translated and revised. 

Dehorah. Lyric Opera in 4 acts. By Harrison 

MiUard. 

Ko. 1. How beautiful. (Di vaga). Chorus. 

4. E to (7. 75 

** 2. On Chariot of Fire. (Su carro). 

Cavatina. 4. k.h to f. 50 

'' 3. Now the Hope. (Or la brama). 

Sextette. 4. Wt to 6. 75 

** 4. Horrid Darkness. (Cupa notte). 

Cavatina. 4. £6 to c. 50 

A new opera by an .American composer will, of 
course, excite much interest. Tlie Hist four nuni* 
bers are full of promise, and are worthy of earefbl 
examination, to see if we linve not quite arrived at 
the opera-making age. The numbers have Italian 
and English words. 

Sweet Molly Morelaud. 2. E& to e. Molloy, 30 

** Her cot w«s near the beacon light, 
High up upon tiie iort'land.'* 
A simple and sweet popular ballad. 

InBtramentali 

Two Orphans. Waltzes. 8. Titmngton. 75 

A very graceful set of waltxcs, with a pretty |.Ic- 
turc titfc. Lilicly to be favorites. 

Home Treasures. SmrUlwood, each 40 

No. 3. Fading away. 2. G. 

Tlie melody of a song by Anne Kricker, arranged 
very neatly for practice. 

No. 4. Home they brought her Warrior dead. 

2G. 

Very sweet and very easy trnnscription. 
Interpretation Waltzes. 3. K. Strausft. 75 

£tlw:ird Strauss's music has a character of its 
own, Ijut yet is undeniably StruUxK-y;- which is 
quite sufllcieiit to describe and coumiend it. 

From the inmost Soul. (Aus tiufstcr Scele). 

Melodie. 4. E6 Lantje, 40 

Has the very graceful, tasteful character coui- 
innn to Mr. Lange's compositions. Weil rejmys 
practice. 
Marcho Triomphalo. 3. G. Aron^en. 40 

Not a march, in the old-fashioned signification, 
as it Im m 6-8 time; but is a fine spirited piece to 
march to. 

Chanson Slave. Sclavonian Melody. 4. G6 

Miulhoff, 40 
Bclavonia is on the borders of Hungary aud Tur- 
key, an«l this chanson has tho wild t:yp«>cy (quality 
wliich belongs to the music of that region. 

Petit Cai nival. easy Dances for 4 hands. 

IStreubbog. 
No. 1. Waltz. 1. G. 36 

Nice little tune for "the very first*' duct. 

Animr.viATioxs.— Degrees of. difficulty are marked 
1 to 7. The /vy IS marked with a canit.nl letter: ns C, B 
flat, AC. A small Poman letter maiTvS tne highest note, 
if on the stall, an Ualiv letter the highest note, if above 
the staff. 
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